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Our Revenues and their Treatment—Wages and their Causes— 
Income and Outgo. 


It has been laid down by some of the most eminent writers on political economy 
that every active interference of the legislature with its subjects by prohibiting 
or restraining any particular branch of honest labor, or by encouraging any par- 
ticular branch at the expense of the others, whether in agriculture or commerce, 
has uniformly retarded the advances of public opulence, and that the sound 
policy of a legislator is not to impose restrictions or regulations upon domestic | 
industry, but rather to prevent them from being injured by the contrivance or 
folly of others.—Ingraham’s note, Vattel’s Law of Nations, page 42. 


‘* Unhappy race! who never yet could tell, 
How near their good and happiness they dwell: 
Fetter’d in faults, they seek not to be free, 
But stupid, to their own sad fate agree: 
Like pond’rous rolling-stones, oppress’d with ill, 
The weight that loads them, makes them roll on still.” 
[ Rowe's Golden Pythagorean Verses. | 


SPEECH 
OF 
‘ YD 
SAMUEL 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. Ss. 


COX, 


Thursday, March 20, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- | 
tion the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tex on dis- 
tilled spirits now in warehouse— 


Mr. COX, of New York, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I donot intend at tnis time to do more than speak a 
portion of the paragraphs which I have heedfully prepared. They are 
connected with our revenues. They are logically imbound, for the 
whisky question is more or less bound up with them. 

Without going into any special reasons, I beg to make these remarks 
now on this bill. Moreover, I ask to print certain tables and deduc- 
tions entirely impersonal, having the same relation to our revenue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I rise toa question of order. Themembers 
who occupy their seats are unable to hear what is going on, because 
other members cluster around the speaker. If gentlemen would take 
their seats all would be able to hear. 

Mr. MILLS. This Hall isso large that those who sit on the outside 
can not hear. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. I wish to know, Mr. Chairman, whether the gen- 
tleman has a right to get permission to print his remarks, and then pro- 
ceed to address them to the House ? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a question of privilege. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I assure my honorable friend from Georgia 
I will only print those thingsI do not speak. [Laughter and applause. ] 
_ Mr. Chairman, the true glory of a nation is made up of the character of 
its people. They must be of simple habits, without ostentation. Such 
men are the blossom and fruit of national majesty and secular strength. 
_ When I came to Congress, nearly thirty years ago, I found a power 
in the West and South which was represented by men. They were not 
here for greed. Suchmen were an antidote of the poison of our present 
luxury and ill-gotten gain. Since then the lines of empire have grown 
strong on the face of the great West and South. The cradled Hercules 
has become a demi-god. 


The Father hasstrengthened us by chastening. We have gone through 


& great civic and bloody struggle. We have come out scathed. A 


sum that in 1857 covered the whole cost of our Government is now less 


than the sixty-six millions involved in this bill for extending the 
whisky tax, 


It is less than one-half of the surplus now in the Treas- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ury that has grown out of our senseless fiscal policies. Far better to 
borrow than fill the Treasury to overflowing by pandering to excesses 
of local avarice. Far better to dispose of our surplus than to keep on 
accumulating by taxation. 

THE INTERNAL REVENUE. 

I will not now discuss the operation of the internal-revenue tax on 
its merits or demerits, except to say that in my judgment its mode of 
collection is susceptible of reform. 

Mr. BELFORD. I rise to a point of order. Occupying a back seat 
in the Hall, I have at least the right to hear what is going on, and es- 
pecially when one of the most brilliant statesmen of this Republic is 
speaking on asubject of great public interest. [Applause.] I demand 
that we shall have order, not only in the body of the House but out- 
side of the railing. In my seat I have the right at least to hear what 
great men—and I say it advisedly to the country—are uttering on the 
floor of this House. [Applause. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. After that dainty confectionery, 
gentleman from Colorado to take my seat. [Laughter and applause 

[ Mr. BELFORD here moved toward Mr. Cox’sseat, to the middle aisle. } 

Mr. BELFORD. I prefer t® stand by and see itdone. [ Laughter. } 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, | have urged here often sine: 
the war not only the impolicy but the indecency of the internal-revenue 
system. It is tothe methods and not to the objects of taxation to which 
Idemur. If money must be raised for the Government by direct ways, 
surely such taxation is fair. When we raise means by ways so ques- 
tionable as the present mode, is it not best to do as I have often urged, 
namely, collect the tax on spirits and tobacco either by the existing 
custom-house or by stamps and other simple methods? This implies 
only a change in the mode of collection; yet the reduction of the 
whisky tax would give more revenue; and on the other luxury there 
might be the same result. 

Besides, sir, in these days of temperance agitation I would avoid any 
discussion on the whisky question that is not called for. 

The laws under which the first taxes were collected to support the 
Confederated Government in 1792 were intended, like all such laws, to 
be short-lived—a makeshift. They cost too much; whisky insurrec- 
tions in early days cost a million and a half. The prosecutions are 
endless and innumerable to-day. Open revolt and secret espionage are 
not the proper results of law. Jefferson, in speaking of such taxation 
intimated that the temptations of surplus treasure were dangerous. 
Now, why should we keep upa mode of collection costing five millions 
if there isa more economical mode? Why add to the corruptions a lot 
of useless stipendiaries? Why add unnecessary arrests and burdens, 
trials and expenses, in order to raise a surplus we do not need, and 
which if needed could be raised by better methods? Our best Den 
cratic Presidents advocated the abrogation of the internal revenne 
odious and repulsive. 
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TARIFF TINKERING. 

It was thought by some gentlemen that the last business-tinkering 
of the tariff by commission and Congress would produce a result so as 
to reduce the surplus. A very small percentage is the measure of that 
reduction. The same reason which made the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury urge upon the last Congress a reduction of the sur- 
plus obtains now, and with greater force, though the administrative 
emphasis and urgency are lacking. 

I therefore, sir, ask your attention and that of the House to some 
imperative reasons for the remodeling of the tariff. If we can not cut 
it down to the full and just extent, we may, perhaps, have 2U per cent. 
of a loaf, which is better than no bread at all. 


BUSINESS INTERESTS AND LABOR. 

The agricultural portion of our population can take care of itself by 
manual labor. It is rich by nature. Ifthe people of somesections o 
the country can not work with spindles and forges without the aid o 
other classes of industry; if they must have the bounties of the Govern- 
ment poured in vast largesses into their lap, let us at least know the 
amount that we pay to these splendid paupers. 
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Every year since 1857 I have spoken against these enormous and un- 
equal exactions by tariff. Will it always be pretended by interested 
folk that to adjust things equitably would disturb ‘* business interests ’’ ? 
Because I would have no revenue law which does not give labor an 
equal chance with capital, must I be reproached as one who cares not 
for the interests of either labor or capital? It is time to have a review 
of our fiscal relations. 

In reply to the imputation of disturbing the business interests, may 
I quote with emphasis from the report of our late Tariff Commission to 
Congress? I find in it the following language: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
teduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate popular 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that which 
has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our national in- 
dustrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commission re- 
gards not only as adue recognition of public sertiment and a measure of justice 
to consumers, but one conducive tothe general industrial prosperity, and which, 


though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the 
special interests affected by such reduction. 


THE SURPLUS. 
Alluding to this report, and the bill that was passed in the last Con- 
gress, the Secretary of the Treasury says in his last financial report: 
The chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, in explanation of the bill 


before the Senate last year, which after various amendments became a law, es- 


timated at $45,000,000 the reduction of the revenue which would follow the 
changes in the tariff proposed thereby. 

These intentions and calculations have not been verified. 

The estimated receipts for the current year from customs are $195,000,000, a re- 
duction of less than $20,000,000. Considering that there has been some depres- 
sion of business during the past year and current year, it is probable, should 
business revive, that the revenues from customs under the present laws will in 
succeeding years increase rather than diminish. 

It was estimated by the Senate committee that the repeal of internal-revenue 
taxes proposed by their bill would effect a reduction of $34,790,334. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue estimates that the aggregate amount of reduction 
made by the act will not be less than $43,000,000 per annum, including the $6,000,000 
of taxes on deposits of national banks; but he further estimates that the increase 
of receipts from distilled spirits will so augment the revenues from that source 
as to make the aggregate receipts from internal revenue for this year $120,000,- 
000, or about $24,500,000 less than those for the preceding year. The reduction, 
therefore, from all sources of internal revenue for the current year appears to 
be about $10,000,000 less than the reduction expected by the Senate committee. 
We have, then, a reduction of $30,000,000 less than was sought for or expected. 


THE PRESENT TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. Chairman, the majority report accompanying the tariff bill now 
before the House indicates that the object of its framers is to follow in 
the footsteps of the Tariff Commission. In the language of the report, 
your Committee of Ways and Means submit this bill ‘* with the recom- 
mendation that it be passed as a measure of partial relief to the people 
from unnecessary taxes, ‘ as a measure of justice to consumers,’ and [as] 
‘conducive to the general industrial prosperity.’’’ I am amazed, sir, 
that this unambitious policy, this modest, naive, deprecatory recom- 
mendation, should have failed to appease the gentlemen of the minority. 

On what grounds, sir, can a.measure of partial relief from unnecessary 
taxes be obnoxious to the legislative mind? On what ground can this 
proceeding, which is confessedly supplemental to that of the Tariff 
Commission created by a Republican Congress, be in the least objection- 
able to the adherents of the idea of protective tariff? The majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee aim not to destroy the work of the com- 
mission. They do not even go to the extent that the commission pro- 
posed. They only aim to reduce the tariff revenue by a nominal sliding 
scale of 20 per cent. This scale is expected to relieve from unnecessary 
taxation to the extent of only 15.74 per cent. 

It was the opinion of the Tariff Commission that under their scheme 
there would be a reduction in rates of from 20 to 25 per cent. Your 
committee now report the result of this golden promise. Is it any re- 
lief? Is it justice toconsumers? Behold the percentage of relief reached 
in the first six months after the act of March 3, 1883, went into effect ! 
The magnificent relief of 1.74 per cent.! ‘* The average cost of im- 
porting goods valued at $100 was only 1.74 per cent. less under thenew 
than under the old law.’’ 

What guarantee have we that the present bill would produce the 
desired result of a sufficient revenue reduction ? 

I am proud of the attention of my friend from Colorado. He has 
ciphered much about the surplus revenue. Let him cudgel his brains 
by logarithm and integral calculus and demonstrate this proposition. 
[Laughter.] Or, perhaps itis simply a questionof arithmetic as to what 
the percentage of reduction would be under the present bill. The ques- 
tien might be stated thus: If ascheme intended to produce a substantial 
reduction of 20 to.25 per cent. of the tariff duties resulted, under six 
months’ operation, in reducing the cost of importation only 1.74 per 
cent., what would be the result of a scheme intended to produce the 
modest reduction of 15.74 per cent. in these duties? I confess I can 
see but small results, if the object be to cut down our surplus revenue. 

MINORITY OBJECTIONS. 

The minority report seems to ignore the evils of surplus revenue and 
unnecessary taxation. Ifa remedy is thought of, it lies in the sugges- 
tion for an increase of tariffs that would cut off importations. One 
ground of objection taken by the minority of the Ways and Means 
Committee in respect to the present bill is that the last tariff bill has 
not had a fair trial; that its effect upon either the revenues or the busi- 
ness of the country can not yet be ascertained or determined. The 
very aight effect on the revenue after six months’ operation of the 
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Tariff Commission bill is plain enough to be seen. The honorable Sec- 


| retary of the Treasury suggests in his last finance report that we may 


expect an increase of customs revenue under the present law rather 
than a decrease. 

** Business of the country!’’ What interests are referred to? The 
business interests of the manufacturers of protected products? I shal] 
discuss the question of the ability of our manufacturers to sustain then- 
selves and pay fair wages without any levy of tax on the masses of our 
consumers. 

Great stress is laid by the minority in their report on the propriety 
of resting for a while under a law that was framed by a commission 
‘**composed of practical men, after the fullest study of the subject” 
committed to them—men who called ‘‘to their aid representatives of 
all interests and all views.’’ The fact remains, however, that the recom- 
mendations made by the commission, which were in the main adopted 
by the framers of the act of March 3, 1883, did not accomplish what 
the ‘‘ practical’’ gentlemen of the commission said would be accom- 
plished—relief from unnecessary taxation and a sufficient reduction 
of the surplus revenue. 

INTERESTS REPRESENTED. 

Another objection made to the bill by the minority report is that ‘‘every 
interest, manufacturing, laboring, and agricultural, represented before 
the Committee of Ways and Means has protested most earnestly against 
the change recommended by a majority of the committee;’’ that ‘‘ no 
interest has asked for it.’? No, sir; no interest that was actually rep- 
resented. 

It is beyond question that the act of 1883 has failed, and must con- 
tinue totally inadequate to afford us relief from unnecessary taxation 
and surplus revenue. If, as the Tariff Commission reported, its mem- 
bers became convinced ‘‘early in their deliberations’’ that ‘‘a sub- 
stantial reduction of tariff duties’? was last year ‘‘ demanded, not by 
mere indiscriminate popular clamor, but by the best conservative opinion 
of the country,’’ I must assume, sir, that the best conservative opinion 
of the country was not regarded by the minority when they framed their 
report against the present bill. 

I admit, Mr. Chairman, that the manufacturing interests were rep- 
resented before the Committee of Ways and Means, and possibly also, 
to some extent, a few of our mining interests, and some sheep farmers 
But, sir, I beg leave to question the accuracy of the minority in their 
statement that the farmer, the laborer, and the general consumer were 
represented before the committee. I know there is an American Iron 
and Steel Association; I know that there are many other associa- 
tions of manufacturers; but I know of no organization authorized to 
speak for the American farmer, laborer, or consumer, or their interests, 
unless it be their representatives here in Congress. 

PLEA OF MINORITY—REPLICATION, 

Allusion is made in the minority report to the ‘‘enormous increase 
of the capital-wealth of the country during the last fifteen years under 
a protective tariff,’’ to the subject of wages, and to the avowed policy 
of the minority to oppose any legislation that would tend to stimulate, 
or rather restore tous, our foreign carrying trade. 

In a nutshell, Mr. Chairman, the minority report is a plea that our 
present prosperity—the prosperity of capital-wealth—and our wages 
rates are maintained by high tariffs; that high tariffs should continue 
in force; and that it is sound policy for a country to discourage any in- 
crease of imports. To this plea I enter the replication that our pros- 
perity is the result of natural advantages; that the present concentration 
of capital-wealth is an evil due to high tariffs; that the tendency of the 
latter is to reduce the wages of labor and increase the cost of necessa- 
ries of life; that we can have no healthful system of manufactures with- 
out free and equal commerce with the civilized world; and that such 
commerce is most desirable for all interests. 

RADICAL REDUCTION. 

Mr. Chairman, our country is increasing in population at the rate of 
3 percent. perannum. Our industrial domain and income are increas- 
ing in like ratio. We must have a radical reduction of taxation to re- 
lieve our industries and remove the surplus which is overburdening our 
fiscal department. I repeat, sir, the conservative opinion of the countr) 
demands that the reduction shall be in the existing tariff. 

It was from no cowardice, but from pure courage, that I asked the 
House to adjourn the other day before we debated one subject of the tariff, 
to wit, wool. I want no mere duello between two Ohio statesmen as to 
what should be paid on wool, either on the fabric or the raw materi:! 

The House, without the admonition of any one, even when I tried to 
reconcile members, insisted that the adjournment should be made, 1n 
order that there might be a general debate and reduction, and not an 
isolated debate or partial relief. 

HEAVY TAXATION AND SURPLUS REVENUE. 

We have a financial and economical problem to solve. We have 4 
heavy burden of taxation and a large surplus of revenue. How easy 
would be the task before us were it not for the concern that so many 
gentlemen have for American labor, upon whose shoulders this burden 
is borne. The gentlemen who come here from the mills and factories, 
in which children of tender years are not seldom employed from eight 
to ten hours a day, tell us that we must protect American skilled labor 
from competition with the pauper wages of Europe. The gentlemen 
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who exact from factory labor ten hours of steady work each day it is | even if to obtain the berry we should have to establish our southern 
employed in producing the limited quantity of goods that home con- | boundary as near the north bank of Count de Lesseps’s canal as the Mon- 
sumption demands—foreign markets we have none—bid us to beware | roe doctrine would permit. 
how we reduce the tariffs. Do they not stand between America and | 
Europe as a wall of defense against pauper wages? 
I take up this problem with as great concern for American labor as 
any gentleman in or out of Congress. No gentleman on this floor will 
go further into valid legislation for the general welfare of American 


HIGH TARIFFS DEPRECIATE WAGES. 
Your high-protectionist manufacturer needs no argument to convince 
him of the impossibility of protecting by legislative enactment the pur- 
| chasing powerofadollar. Now, thesame logic that would prove this ap- 


) in | plies with equal force to the tariff fallacy. You can by no possibility 
labor than I will go. I must assume that many gentlemen entertain | add to the purchasing power of a dollar by tariff legislation, becanse i 
a conscientious belief that high tariffs have tended to develop our | js exchanged for the products of labor whose value you inflate to the ex- 
manufacturing industries and maintain high wages, and that they appre- | tent of the tariff rate. The higher your protective tariff the less the 
hend that to abandon such tariffs would be fatal to some or perhaps | Jaborer gets for his wages. You can not have an immigration mill of 
most of our manufactures. These gentlemen will, I trust, credit me | free labor with unlimited issue. and at the same time protected wages, 
with equal conscientiousness when I refuse to profess such belief. My | because such issue means an unlimited depreciation of labor wages and 
position in regard to the effect of high tariffs was not assumed without | a high-tariff standard in the necessaries of life with which they are to 
investigation. It has the concurrence of my best judgment. I have | phe redeemed. ; 
watched the operation of these tariffs for aquarter of acentury. I main- | 

tain now, as I have always charged on this floor, that they reduce the 


If you are sincere in your theory of protection, you must prescribe 
i , | for labor the Chinese policy which you have so long maintained for the 
purchasing power of wages in much greater degree than they tend to | 
increase them in amount. 


it 


benefit of a quarter-million of employers. Let me tell you, gentlemen, 
that labor fs beginning to see through the fallacy of one part of your 
beautiful theory—the free-labor part of it. We have scarce skimmed 
‘ > . a : . | the surface of our wealth-producing resources, and yet, under your high 
Is there in any one of our manufacturing industries a demand for wna as =a - ‘ 
, 3 ‘ foe ire ; tariffs, the marts of labor in all your protected manutactures are crowded 
labor in excess of the supply ? . Is not labor a commodity in the indus- : ; ‘ pp aee : ; 
: : ms see ‘ : Saree to overflowing, and strikes and labor unions alone protect wages there. 
trial marts? Can we prescribe by act of Congress the price of this | -, es rg ; 
: cau : . | The skilled factory laborer who earned almost free-trade wages thirty 
commodity or the cash value of the wages earned by a day’s labor in — F . : ee Bi 
’ : Steg t 2 os : years ago knows that the conditions of lite are harder tor him now than 
any one of our industries? As easy would it be for you to decree the | ; : . Fate : ; 
: , ; : : <a : they were then. What answer will you give him when he contrasts 
value of a dollar. What you can not do by direct legislation can not a a eee , Sibi See ae 
7 A : : : | your tariff schedules with your immigration returns, and asks, ‘‘ Isthis 
be accomplished by laws of more remote operation. I admit that you | * : a : ane 
bes “it what you call protection from the pauper labor of Europe? 
have the constitutional power to make a dollar a legal tender for the 
payment of a debt in that amount; but you have no power to say : ee ee ee eee 
that it shall be the legal money equivalent for a bushel of wheat. Where do we find American labor mostly employed now? Referrin 
Suppose we were now to pass a law prescribing that hereafter all adult | to the ‘‘oceupations’’ tables of the last United States census reports, 
employés in our shops, mills, and factories should be paid wages at the | find the total number of persons employed in what may be called the 
rate of $5 a day, and this rate were thereafter paid, would such infla- | non-protected occupations given at 13,554,987, of which number about 
tion carry with it any appreciable increase of purchasing power in the | 16 per cent. (2,268,860) were persons of foreign birth. 
wages received when the business of the country had accommodated | _ In the **protected’’ occupations, namely, the manufacturing, me- 
itself to the change of rate? When wheat is scarce and in demand it | chanical, and mining industries, I find the total number of persons em 
commandsa high price. Similarly, when labor is scarce and in demand | ployed given at 3,°37,112, and of these, 32 per cont. (1,225,787) were 
it commands high wages. Can you create these conditions for labor by | of foreign birth—double the Percentage of persons of foreign birth em- 
tariff laws? You say that those laws have created one of these condi- | ployed in the non-protected occupations. Any person familiar with one 
tions for skilled labor in manutacturing industry. This I deny. I | of the conditions of labor in the *‘ protected’? industries during the last 
believe that had no such laws ever Appeared in our statute-book our | twenty-five years, namely, the impossibility of its migration to the great 
manufacturing industry would long since have reached a larger and | West, will, if he is candid, have to admit that if he were to classify this 
more healthful development than that to which it has attained. For | labor, at least 32 per cent. more of the persons employed therein would 
the purpose of showing the fallacy of your position, I will admit that | appear to be of foreign parentage. I make this reference not to dis- 
your tariffs tend to create the condition of manufacturing industry | parage our citizens of foreign birth or foreign parentage, but only for 
under which there is a large demand for skilled labor; but has the other | the purpose of showing that protection does not protect lebor, and that 
condition on which the paymentof high wages also depends, namely, | €™ployers will employ the cheapest labor that the necessities ef the 
scarcity of hands, resulted from high tariffs? So far as wages are con- | laborers will enable them to employ. 


LABOR IS A COMMODITY. 


I 


cerned, your tariff theory is, to say the least, erroneous and imprac- Aside from the ‘* protected ’’ industries referred to, there are no other 
ticable. productive occupations in this country except the eleven classed under 
AMERICAN STANDARD OF WAGES. the head ‘‘Agriculture,’’ on page 1363 of the Compendium of the last 

: snide : ._ | census (part 2). The ‘ umber * pers ; ore riven as em- 

My protective-tariff friends, there is one method, and only one, to fix | “™5" part 2). The total number of persons therein given as em 


by legislation an American standard of wages. It is, to close our ports. ployed os agriculture = . 1600, 193, of which number pert eee 
Are you prepared to grant such protection ? I can assure you that it | laborers and 4, 220, 945 uae rsand planters. Che other — 
would be much better for all our productive labor than the highest pro- | ““T® engaged in dairy mg, horticulture, stock-raising, and kindred pur 
tective tariffs you could invent. Labor would then be on an equal foot- — oor the page reterred 7” find that less than 5 per oe om these 
ing with every other commodity in the market; the more labor produced | 272°?)"‘° laborers (161,402) were persons of foreign birth, while of the 
the more it would have toconsume. You might call the wages earned farmers and planters ’’ 14 5 per cent. (610,150) were persons of foreign 
10 cents a day or $10 a day, the purchasing power of either rate would birth. Do not these figures show that American labor is being driv os 
be the same. out ol manutacturing industry unde at system of tariffs which the aa 

Adopt this Chinese system, graft on it the Malthusian compensating = any saber woule nave a —— i Senge ayer — 
law of population, and what a protection you could give to American solely for the protection ot our skilled labor ‘ if wages in our mining 
labor from pauper wages. In this magnificent domain of ours, teem- and SRRTREROORT ING industries were commensurate with the nena —- 
ing as it is with every resource of soil and climate that industry could | 2¢¢eSsities of life, would we find, as I could easily show by the census 
desire, labor would soon achieve for itself all and more than the high- reports, that 64 per cent. of the labor employed therein is of foreign 
est protectionist ever dreamed of. It would supply all our wants aan | birth or parentage, W hile over 95 per cent. ‘ yt out hired farm service is 
fare bounteously every day. True, our wealthy classes could not being performed by laborers of American birth ? 
under such a system enjoy the luxuries, elegancies, refinements, and | FARMS AND FACTORIES. 
splendors of the Old World; but might not the intelligence and skill we | Inthe year 1880 we had 253,852 manufacturing establishments, against 
have developed by long years of protective tariffs enable American en- | 4,008,907 farms varying in area from three acres to 1,000 and ov 
terprise and genius to supply all luxuries as well as wants in unfailing | The ¢ 
abundance, if we were to shut out forever the rivalry of pauper wages? | at $2, 
Have we not colleges and universities and schools of art and design? | same 
Have we not shops and mills and factories? The tea-gardens of South | value of farms......... be aasshtanes Be lala wees $10, 197,096, 766 
Carolina and Georgia and the widespread mulberry show how inde- | Value of implements and machinery............ eae 1}, 520, O55 
pendent we could be of Italy and China. The sugar-beet of Illinois, in | V®!U© Of livestock... seen - . rt a 
alliance with the cane of Louisiana, points out a path to emancipation | Total farming capital. wee a sates 12, 104, 081, 430 
from Cuba and Hawaii. The vine of Ohio and California will flourish 
when the vineyards of Champagne and the Rhine are devastated at the 
root by the Phyllowera vastatriz, and in the leaf by the Pemphigus viti- 
Joli@—Dactylosphera, Whenby cultivation and selection our Diospyros 

irgimana can be made to rival the persimmon of Japan, and the Va- | Deduct from this value of materials used 
nilla planifolia of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil to produce its fragrant pods | Wages paid 
in the Everglades of Florida, the American Republic need not go with- | 
out its morning coffee, under this Chinese mode of labor protection, | And thus we have a gross profit of 


I 
apital then employed in the former is given in the census reports 
790,272,606; and the farming capital may, in the figures of the 
reports, be stated as follows: 


Now let us see what were the relative profits on manufacturing and 
farming capital in gross amount. 

The value of manufactured products was— 
For the year 1880 ........ ‘a seven enoes $5, 369, 579, 191 
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WAGES OF SKILLED LABOR. 


These figures set forth a gross return to the capital invested in manu- 
facturing of between 36 and 37 per cent.; and with this return our pro- 


tected manufacturers were only able to pay their 2,732,595 employés (in- | 


cluding clerks, superintendents and foremen) at the rate of $1 16 per 
day You can figure it for yourselves: Wages $947,953,795, divided 
among 2,732,595 employés, gives $347 per annum per capita; and allow- 
ing three hundred working days, this gives an average wages rate of 
$1.16 per day. What better off is the employé at the end of the year if 
he gets $2.32 per day for 150 days? He must ‘‘stick to his last.’’ He 
can not ‘‘ go West’’ on the savings from such munificent earnings and 
establish himself on a ‘‘ homestead.’’ 


SURPLUS FACTORY LABOR, 
We 

plus is being daily increased by immigration. 

plus labor’’ not of my own authority alone. 


1 és 
nave 


when propounding toa Mr. Jay 
‘ 


Goulda financial conundrum as to how 
‘a strong, healthy man, with brains enough for two average Congress- 
men,’’ who sought in vain any sort of employment, was to get out West 
with his family when he had no money. We find thousands of such 
cases every day in the great manufacturing centers of the East. This is 
what 
those who are lucky enough to find work. 
on our farms is sought by the American laborer. He finds the farmer 
more generous than the manufacturer in sharing the profits of his toil. 


FARM LABOR WAGES 


estimated value of all farm products for the year 1879 is given 
census report at 52,213,402, 564. 


r cent. on the latter sum. 


But I have not deducted for seed or wages. 
hese items are not reported. 


As to wages, I assume that 50 cents a day, 


with board and lodging, are at least equal on a farm to $1.16 a day ina | produce our wealth, labor skilled and unskilled, are not now enjoying 


manufacturing town where rents, fuel, and provisions are at climax rates. 
But | will, for the purpose of the comparison being drawn, admit that 
the wages of tarm la.or were, in the year 1879, at the rate of only 50 cents 
a day, with board a 
ings. These average rates I consider better relatively than those paid 
to labor employed in manufacturing industries. 
a day or its equivalent, the amount paid to agricultural labor by our 
farmers for the year 1879 was 3747,872,100. Deducting this sum from 


the $2,184,816,167 gross profits which accrued on furming capital that | 


year, we reduce the latter to $1,436,944,067, which gives a gross return 


to that capital of about 11 or 12 per cent., as compared with the return | 


of 36 or 37 per cent. which accrued on the capital employed in manu- | tion 


facturing. 
FARMER'S PROFITS 


I have shown that, without any deductions for wages to laborers, 


the gross return to agricultural capital was at only one-half the rate 
gained by manufacturing capital. 


row money to enable them to carry on their operations, that they pay 


interest thereon, and that, in addition to this, they have to pay for in- | 


surance and repairs, and get improved machinery, the same may also 
be said in respect to the farmers, and with much greater force; for the 
latter have certainly to pay higher rates of insurance and interest 
than the manufacturers, and their outlays for repairs of buildings, fences, 


implements, and machinery, and the purchase of new or improved imple- | 


ments and machines, are relatively greater than similar expenses incurred 
in manufacturing establishments. It 


been earned by the laboremployed in manufacturing, because we know 
too well that the great mass of the latter is congregated in and around 
our large manufacturing towns and cities, and that this labor does not 
seek the field where hired farm labor is any way extensively employed, 
and could not reach it even if wanted there. 

So far as they go, the census statistics are the best we have in respect 
to labor and wages. 
can birth is mainly employed in agricultural industry. They show 
that in the year 1879 our 3,615,765 farmers of American birth em- 
ployed 3,162,474 persons of American birth as farm laborers, and that 
the 610,180 farmers of foreign birth, if they had had all the foreign- 
born labor then employed in farming (161,402) assigned to them, not 
more than one in four of these farmers could have had any employed 
laborontheir premises. I admit, Mr.Chairman, that your high tariff has 
atforded some protection to American labor, inasmuch as it has driven the 
bulk of it into rural retreats, where the gaunt wolf, Want which prowls 
around the hivesof manufacture and trade, is but seldom heard to howl. 


HIGH TARIFFS FOSTER MONOPOLIES 


Year after year, with a few spasmodic exceptions, the condition of 
labor in the United States has been growing worse. 
maintenance of families since high-tariff legislation has been in force. 
The employers have been growing rich, the laborers poorer. There has 


surplus labor’’ in our manufacturing centers, and the sur- | 
I use the phrase “‘sur- | 
The chairman of the Sen- | 


ate Committee on Labor and Education, Senator BLAIR, used it last year, at what a cost to labor. 


‘* protection ’’ has done for manufacturing labor—$1.16 a day for | 


No wonder employment | land and is echoed with increasing vehemence in the Halls of Congress, 


Deduct from this cost of fertil- | 
$23,586,397, and we have a gross return of'$2,184,816,167 on the | 


312,104,081,430 capital invested in agriculture, which is equal to 18 | statements of comparative wages rates; I care not for their figures or 


| their conclusions, for the fact remains patent to every American who 


| ation. 
1 lodgings, or 75 cents a day without board or lodg- | 


At the rate of 75 cents | sand-fold better for our common humanity and national security that 


| this were possible, if it were the only remedy. 


| ment, of your tariff narcotics other than the approval of conscienc 
If it be said that manufacturers bor- 


will not do for the advocate of 
** protective’’ tariffs to suggest that a good share of the amount of farm- | 
ers’ returns on capital which I have apportioned to wages may have 


These show very distinctly that labor of Ameri- | 


| ductive labor to the cardinal and most obvious law of industry and 


It is harder for the | 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| never in our industrial progress as a nation been a time when the pro- 
| ducing laborers in our mills, shops, and factories more required protec- 


tion from tariff robbery, which fosters monopoly, than the present. | 
well remember when the villages and hamlets in our land had loca] 
manufactures and trades within their own limits, ample for the supply 
of the ordinary wants, and with fair compensation to labor; but this 
was before the march of modern improvements had inaugurated to any 
great extent on this continent the system of manufacturing that has 
harnessed steam-power and human muscle to costly machinery owned 
by large private and corporate capital. I admit, if enlargement of 
productive capacity is the true criterion of improvement, that since this 


| modern system of manufacture has become generally established among 


us we have made wonderful progress in our ability to supply the ever- 
increasing wants of advancing civilization, not only in our own markets 
but also in the marts of commerce if these were open to us. Confined 
as our shops and factories are to home markets, we are nevertheless 


yearly adding a wonderful increment to our wonderful wealth. But 


Your large productive capacity and limited 
market render constant employment impossible. 
Our millionaires are steadily increasing in number and adding to 


| their millions, corporate capital is adding almost annually to its bill- 
| ions, the gorgeous mansions and palaces of our merchant princes and 


factory monarchs and railroad kings are becoming more numerous and 
resplendent year after year, and still the cry resounds throughout the 


that we must have “‘ protection for American labor.’’ After a quarte1 


| of a century of high-tariff ‘‘ protection,’’ factory labor stands to-day 
| more in need of living wages than ever it did in any previous quarter- 


century of our existence. 
THE WHOLESOME CONDITIONS OF THE PAST. 
You may bring in your most expert statisticians with their tabular 


has turned the meridian of life that our industrial classes, those who 


the comforts of life, the ease and independence enjoyed by the industri 

classes who worked under the wholesome conditions of the past genet 
You ask, ‘‘Shall we return to the Arcadian simplicity of th: 
past, to the village blacksmiths and tailors and weavers, and pull down 
our factories, and abolish capital and corporations?’’ Better, a thou 


But is there no other 
panacea for the evils of the times? Your nostrum of a protective tariff 
has not only failed to lighten the burdens of labor, but it has so debi!i- 
tated the laborer, so distorted his mind, that, like the slave of opium 
he imagines he can not exist without the enervating stimulus of prot 
He craves the poison that destroys his faculties. He regards 
the friend who would deprive him of it as his worst exemy. What 
has any public man, any political party to gain, under such conditions 
that advocates the removal of even a modicum, much less the abolish 
You have bound the bands of Orion [labor]; you have hooked th 
jaws of leviathan [commerce]; the former is enslaved, and the 

is stranded in the shallows [coast trade], and who would seek to en 
franchise the one or restore the other to the briny deep is **« vill 
and bought with British gold !’’ 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT. 


I believe that if the political party to which I belong—the part) 
which, with all its frailties and shortcomings and backslidings, is sti! 
the party of the poor man as distinguished from the party of wealth 
were to go before the country in the next Presideatial canvass on th 
issue of free trade vs. tariff protection, it would in all probability be 
defeated at the polls; for there is no class of voters whose minds are 
more tainted with the tariff heresies of protection than the laboring 
classes who are most injured by them. When this issue comes, give me 
defeat again and again rather than a victory gained against the toil 
blood, sweat, and comfort of my fellow-men. I would rather be on the 
side of right than have such a victory. 

A quarter-century of a specious system of protection to labor that has 
concentrated the wealth of the nation into the hands of the few, and 
made the millions of our wealth-producers dependent on daily earnings 


| for daily bread—too often, as every member in this House well knows 


from the appeals to his supposed influence, the eager suppliants for 
employment at any wages—has resulted in blinding the eyes of our pro- 
trade. That law is, that there can be no healthy condition of eithe! 
without a free, active, and equal exchange of the products of labor. Had 
I the power to direct my party in this most vital matter, I would com- 
mand it to go out into the highways and byways of the nation, into the 
lanes and alleys of our overcrowded centers of manufactures and prea h 
the gospel of interchange. I would ask it to suffer the martyrdom 
of defeat again and again at the hands of the scribes and pharisees 0! 
‘* protection ’’ until the golden sunshine of reason would enlighten our 
people, rather than sell into deeper slavery their fast-receding liberties 
for the mess of pottage of an immediate political victory. I would enter 
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| 


“pon this holy mission with the confidence of an Algernon Sydney, well | 
knowing that truth is freedom and heresy enslavement. 
TARIFFS INIMICAL TO ENTERPRISE AND LABOR, 

The modern system of steam-aided manufacturing has been developed | 
in Europe within the memory of men now living. Yet I am told that 
ourcountry, after acentury of independence, still hungers for protection | 
from competition with the ‘‘pauper’’ labor of Europe. Poor, weak, 
unskilled America! Withall her vast, unlimited, inexhaustible natural | 
resources of soil and climate, mine and forest, plains of laughing harvests | 
and herds upon ten thousand ranges, she begs for protection from pauper 
labor three thousand miles away. You have granted her prayer, and | 
the commerce we once enjoyed under liberal conditions is borne across | 
the ocean under a foreign flag. The ensign that in our boyhood days | 
was glorious on every sea has disappeared from the face of the ocean and | 
| 


se 


skulks along our coast. We no longer need a navy; our ‘* protected”’ 
products remain within the protection of our army of consumers. The 
2,732,595 American men, women, and children employed in our manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, who turned out of their hands in 
1330 products to the value of $5,369,579,191, are protected from the 
‘‘nauper’? wages of Europe—by an immigration of labor therefrom, 
mostly adult, of 4,809,524 souls since July 1, 1870. This influx in the 
past three years has been at the rate of from six toseven hundred thou- 
sand per annum ! 


HOW WAGES MIGHT BE INCKEASED. 


And is this the kind of protection you, and you, and you, dear friends 
of American industry, would have us continue to secure to our pro- 
ducing labor? Free trade in labor and prohibition, strong, hard, and 
enduring, in the commodities of the monopolies out of which you reap 
your annual harvests of over a billion dollars of profit on a little more | 
than two and three-quarters billions of capital! 

Are the owners of the 253,852 manufacturing establishments in the | 
United States aware that this vast capital represents not more than | 
$1,000 per capita to the 2,732,595 ‘* hands’’ employed by them? And | 
are the latter aware that, with this moderate per capita sum capitalized | 
in trades-union productive industry, they might add at least a billion | 
dollars annually to their wages? Might they not increase their wages | 
as much more as they pleased under a protective tariff until all our | 
other productive industries lay prostrate at their feet ? 

The 1,500,000 sovereign voters employed in our factories and mills, | 
if bound by one common tie of blind self-interest, would be a much | 
more persuasive power in the lobbies of legislatures than the owners 
of a quarter-million factories and mills with all their money-bags. If 
this be communism, socialism, or nihilism, make the most of it. I 
merely hold up this side of the protective tariff to its most ardent advo- 
cates. I merely show these patriotic gentlemen how they could more 
certainly and more effectually, by a direct administration of their med- 
icine to the patient rather than the nurse, protect his feeble, unskilled 
hands from the stalwart pauper bugaboo of king-ridden, down-trodden 
Europe. 





““PAUPER LABOR OF EUROPE.” 

After more than twenty years of your so-called protection, our manu- 
facturing labor does not seem to have the wherewithal to bless it- 
self when it is a week out of employment; and this, sir, in a coun- 
try where bread and meat are plenty; and a quarter-section of public 
land—on the other side of the Mississippi—is freely offered by a *‘ gen- 
erous Government’’ to every citizen, well knowing that those most need- 
ing homesteads are the leastable to locate on them. The terrible pauper 
laborer of Europe not infrequently seems to be able to save enough | 
money to transport himself and his family across ocean and land four | 
or five or six thousand miles to homestead or pre-empt the soil that our 
protected skilled labor is unable to reach. Oh, my friends, there is a 
vast amount of humbug in yourcatch-penny cry of European ‘‘ pauper”’ 
labor. The intelligent, skilled, well-developed European mechanic or 
artisan would not long remain on the other side of the Atlantic if, all 
things considered, he could better his condition in our shops and fac- 
tories. Theskilled labor that reaches our shores is, generally speaking, 
of that class that can not successfully compete with the more skilled 
labor that remains in Europe. The great bulk of our immigration is 
comprised in two classes, namely, those brought up to ordinary manual 
labor, and those who come to locate onour public lands. They are both | 
good, honest, industrious, and desirable; both productive of wealth 
which, if allowed free exchange with the world, would, like the ‘‘ gentle | 
dew from heaven, twice bless.’’ 

I have some little knowledge of the disappointment that not seldom | 

| 
| 





a few months of realization brings to the skilled artisanimmigrant in re- 
Spect to the vision of our large wages. It is seen through the mirage of | 
emigrant agencies which the friends of American labor have established 
So extensively in Europe. How my heart has bled to hear the repinings | 
over a change of habitation that wrought noimprovement of conditions; | 
the hard savings of years of frugal toil expended in passage-money over | 
three thousand miles of ocean, and family ties severed never to be re- | 
united. : 
WAGES CUT DOWN BY TARIFF LAWS. | 
Talk not to me of your dollars and cents difference in weekly wages | 
while you recoup that difference and more by act of Congress, by | 


| cept bread and meat. 
| have you not taxed the tools that built the road, its rails, its engines, 
its cars, and every mechanical implement and appliance that carries 


| rows and the reaping-machines that the farmer uses taxed ? 


| 1883, page 8, and table ‘* D,’’ page 7.) 
| by the rich. 


| The total value of the iron and steel products isstated at 
| Deducting the value of all materials used 
| And the wages paid 


| pér annum, or $1.50 a day. 
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tariffs on everything that labor needs and uses and consumes ex- 
No! I will not except bread and meat even; for 


the bread and meat to our Eastern and Southern labor from the fields 
and ranges of the West? Are not the plows and the hoes, the har- 
Have you 
not taxed every bolt in the farmer’s wagon, every buckle and strap 
and chain in his horse’s harness? The very clothes on the farmer’s back, 
from his shirt to his overcoat, from his hat to his shoes, even the bed 


| that he lies on, the roof that covers him, the glass in his windows, the 


plates on his table, the cup he drinks from, the rope in his well—have 
you not taxed them specifically and advaloremly from 50 to 100 and 
more per cent. as it pleased your honors; and for what? 

TARIFF OUTRAGES ON FARMERS 

Have you committed all these outrages on our farmers and industrial 
producers in order to secure 37 per cent. annual return on manulactur- 
ing capital? Is this the compensation that you award to American 
labor for depriving it of a foreign market for the bulk of its products? 
You tax the farmer, the day laborer, the mechanic, from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet, in sleeping and waking, in riding 
and walking, in every bodily function that involves the breaking of a 
thread or the shedding of a button. You tax his wife, and his son, 
and his daughter, and his man-servant, and his maid-servant, and 
the stranger within his gates—even the very pins in their garments 
have not escaped your specifics and ad valorems. You have made unto 
yourselves a ‘‘heaven of iron and an earth of brass.’’ (Lev. XXVI, 
19.) Your tariff taxes are as the curses of Deuteronomy, as the impre- 
cations of King David (Psalms, CIX), asthe anathemas of excommuni- 
cation; they reach the labor on which they are heaped in every bodily 
attribute, function, occupation, and relation of life! This, too, in face 
of your fiscal report that you had in the Treasury on last 30th of June, 
when you settled your annual accounts, $346,087,437 cash, and a sur- 
plusof revenue the current year (estimated) of 359,874,695, after allow- 
ing $46,269,756 to thesinkingfund. (Report of Secretary of Treasury, 
The Government is controlled 
Why should not its coffers overflow ? 

DISTRIBUTION OF TARIFF SPOILS. 

I might, if time and patieng permitted, go through the whole list of 
our ‘‘ protected’? manufacturing industries, and show by the official fig- 
ures that in almost every class of manufactures there is a gross dispro- 
portion under your tariff laws between the earnings retained by capital 
and the wages paid tolabor, but I must not trespass 

THE IRON INFANT 

I will, however, take up the case of the most clamorous *‘ infant”’ 
industry —iron and steel manufacture—as set forth in the last census 
reports, in proof of my assertion. 

In 1880 there were in the United States 1,005 establishments, with 


| a capital of $230,971,874, engaged in the production of iron and steel. 


> 


These employed 133,203 males of the age of over 16 years, and, includ- 
ing 66 females, 7,775 persons below that age. 
$296, 557, 685 
$191, 271, 150 
sata an 55, 476, 7R5 

246, 


747, 935 
49, 809, 750 
This sum represents a profit of 21.56 per cent. on the capital invested 
The average wages paid to the employed was at the rate of $393.50 per 
annum per capita, say $1.31 per diem 

INFANT STEEL 


We find the gross profit to be_- 


INDUSTRIES. 

The more tender infant industry of steel manufacture will still bet- 
ter illustrate the operation of protective tariff. In that year, 1880, 
there were thirty-six establishments in the United States engaged in 
the production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel. Their capital is 
given at $20,975,999, and their employés numbered 10,825, including 
621 males under the age of 16 years. 

The total value of all products was------- - “as 
Deduct from this value of materials used -_ $36, 826, 928 
And wages paid 4,930, 349 


$55, i >, »] uo 


14, 047, 933 

This represents a profit of 67 per cent. on the capital invested, and 
shows that the average wages paid per capita were at the rate of $455 
In 1880, according to the returns of the 
manufacturers, 741,475 tons of Bessemer steel rails were made, at a 
gross value of $37,408,625, or at the rate, as reported to the Govern- 
ment, of $50.45 a ton, but probably of greater value, as Bradstreet’s re- 
ports show that such rails were quoted on January 1, 1881, at $60a 
ton. Wages were then little, if any, higher than in 1880, when the 
census reports quoted Bessemer steel rails at $50.45 aton. In the spring 
of last year, Bessemer steel rails fell to $38 a ton; and now it appears 
that the Lackawanna Steel Rail Mill Company can manufacture Besse- 


And we find the gross profit to be 
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mer steel rails with a profit at $35 a ton, they having last November 

contracted to place 30,000 tons at that rate. Well may that company 

still make large profits at this rate if our consul at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Evan D. Jones, is correct in his official report that ‘‘it is of course 

known that a steel rail can now be made cheaper than one of iron.”’ 

(United States Consular Reports, No. 34, October, 1883, page 622.) 
ANOTHER INFANT-—SAWED LUMBER. 

Lumber manufacture is another infant crying for protection from 
pauper labor. Let us glance at the profits and wages which this infant 
creator of floods and tornadoes yields. 

The sawed-lumber trade of the United States is one of its most im- 
portant industries—taking rank very nearly in value of products (if 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel are omitted) with the iron and steel 
production—the latter amounting in 1880 to $240,752,475, and the 
former to $233,268,729. 

In 1880 there were 25,708 sawed-lumber establishments in the United 
States, which produced in that year 18,091,356,000 feet, board-meas- 
ure, of sawed lumber, 1,761,788,000 of laths, 5,555,046,000 of shingles, 
1,248,226,000 of staves, 146,523,000 sets of headings; and 34,076,000 
feet were consumed in the manufacture of spools and bobbins. The 
total value of these items, including $2,628,668 worth of other prod- 
ucts, amounted to $233,268,729. The capital invested in this business 
amounted to $181,186,122; the wages paid during the year amounted 
to $31,845,974; and the value of all material consumed in the manu- 
facture was $146,155,385. Deducting the latter two items from the 
value of the products gives $55,267,370 as the gross profit for the year, 
which shows about 30.5 per cent. profit on the capital. The average 
wages of the 147,956 hands employed was at the rate of $215 per an- 
num. An average of eight or nine months’ earnings, say about $25 a 
mouth. 

PACIFIC COAST ENTERPRISE. * 

Now, let me show some figures in respect to this industry in one of 
the most prosperous and rapidly growing parts of the United States— 
Washington Territory: 

The lumber statistics for Washington Territory during the same year, 
1880, were as follows: Establishments, 37, employing 499 hands; cap- 
ital, $2,456,450— 
Total value of product_ 
Wages paid . 


$200, 539 
Cost of materials used 


1, 188, 075 
1, 388, 614 
346, 128 

The average wages paid to employés during the year was $402— 
almost twice as much as the general average of the United States. The 
percentage of profit on capital was very much lower than the general 
average—only 14.09 per cent. The value of the logs used is given at 
$1,174,005, and that of other mill supplies at $14,070. The products 
were: Feet of lumber, board-measure, 160,176,000; laths, 6,550,000; 
shingles, 3,610,000; staves, 23,666,000. If only the average wages had 
been paid, the profits on capital would have been 18.05 per cent.; but 
as on such average the mills could have worked on 25 per cent. less capi- 
tal, the profits in such case would have come very near the general 
average. 

Here is a part of the country in which a tariff on lumber does not ‘‘ pro- 
tect;’’ for the lumber trade of this magnificent Territory is very largely 
one of export, with British Columbia alongside of it as arival. The 
mills at New Tacoma, the terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and many other mills on Puget Sound are largely engaged in exporting 
lumber to South America, Japan, China, Australia, and European ports; 
and still they pay better wages than the mills in our protected States. 
Some gentleman may here remark: ‘‘Oh, but the supply of timber at 
Puget Sound is inexhaustible and cheap.’’ As to the latter, the answer 
is that timber land sells no cheaper at the United States land offices 
there than in Michigan, Wisconsin, Florida, or Mississippi; and as to 
the supply being inexhaustible, I think not. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when the Eastern forests will be exhausted, and then the 
lumber interests of Puget Sound will assume gigantic proportions. 
Michigan is being stripped at the rate of $53,449,000 a year; Wisconsin 
at the rate of $18,000,000; Pennsylvania at the rate of $22,500,000; 


Total amount of profit 


Mm yt 


New York at the rate of $14,000,000; North Carolina at the rate of 


$14,000,000; Indiana at the rate of $14,000,000, and so on in our other 
lumber States. 


OUR ABILITY TO COMPETE WITH EUROPE. 

Now I want to bring home to every ‘‘protectionist’’ in the House 
this fact, namely, that, like Washington Territory in respect to tim- 
ber, the magnificent domain with which God has endowed the Ameri- 
san people is practically inexhaustible in its capacity for the produc- 
tion of almost every sort and species of material used in the industrial 
arts and manufactures. Having in respect to all other countriesin the 
world this immense advantage, is it not absurd to say, in face of the 
statistics of our wages rates and manufacturers’ profits, that, unlike 
the manufacturers of Puget Sound, all the other manufacturers of the 
United States are unable to enter upon an export trade, because, for- 
sooth, they must compete with the ‘‘ pauper wages of Europe.”’ 
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PURCHASING POWER OF OUR WAGES, 

Pauper wages in America is the result of your ‘‘ protection.’? Why 
should our iron and steel manufacturers seek a foreign market, in which, 
like the English manufacturers, they could only get at most 10 or 12 
per cent. profit, while your tariffs enable them to force on the American 
people steel rails at $60 a ton that could a year ago be made with good 
profit at $35 a ton, and now probably for $20? Why should our man- 
ufacturers seek a foreign market for any considerable portion of their 
annual products of nearly five and a half billions of dollars in value at 
the mills and factories, when they can force these products on our whole- 
sale dealers and jobbers at a profit of 36 per cent. on the capital in- 
vested, and at the same time employ productive labor at an average of 
$1.16 aday? When you add this 36 per cent. to the cost of the prod- 
ucts of the mills that the laborer and his family consume, do you not 
see that the purchasing power of his wages is at least 36 per cent. less 
than $1.16 would be under reform? When the manufacturers have 
recouped from the great army of producers and consumers all over the 
country, including farmers and miners and the railroad and other trans- 
portation companies, the full 36 per cent. returns to manufacturing 
capital accruing on the articles that army consumes, and you add to the 
amount recouped the profits of the jobbers and wholesalers, and of the 
small retailers with whom labor mostly deals, do you not think that 
under such recoupments $1.16 a day is coming very near pauper wages 
in purchasing power ? 

GENERAL AVERAGE OF WAGES, 


*‘Oh,”’ but some gentleman may say, ‘‘ your wages average is not 
fair.”’ Isit not? It is from official returns, sworn to by agents and 
manufacturers. I know as wellas you that some skilled workmen earn 
$2 and $3 and even $4 and $5 a day, but you will find men equally 
skilled earning relatively as high wages in England. I am not speak- 
ing of special cases now, but of the general average in respect to our 
grand industrial army of privates and non-commissioned officers, ard 
not the captains of the hundreds and the majors and colonels in the fae- 
tories. Our Government is for the many, not for the few alone. If 
any one is disposed to question the averages given, I think I can satisfy 
the doubts he may have by referring him to a class of business in whic! 
he will acknowledge that the highest rates of labor wages are paid, 
namely, railroad transportation. I find on page 1266, Compendium of 
Tenth Census, that the pay-rolls of all railroad companies for the yea 
covered by the census amounted to$195,350,013. This sum represented 


the earnings of all their officers and employés, from presidents down to 


trackmen, in number 418,957. Had all of these received equal wages 
they would have been paid, on the basis of 300 working days, about 
$1.55 a day each, or, since most railroad men are on duty every day, 
about $1.27 a day. There were paid on these rolls: 
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The reports do not show the salaries paid these, but I know that a 
few presidents get $20,000 a year, and some clerks, engineers, and con- 
ductors receive over $100 per month. From these figures, Mr. Chair- 
man, you can judge about how much the machinists, carpenters, and 
other shopmen, the trackmen, and other employés received per day 
under the laws that protected them from ‘‘ pauper wages.’’ Is there 
any better proof of the absurdity of your claims for high-tariff rates 
than these figures? Here is a class of labor in which all persons em- 
ployed in it are skilled, in which all are employed the year round, 
and yet you see, beyond question, that the average wages can not have 
been up to $1 aday. And what is $1 a day to a laborer when at least 
36 per cent. of it is recouped from his wages by your “protective ”’ 
tariffs? 

THE ENORMITY OF TARIFF EXACTIONS, 

You can never by any legislation advance the rate of wages one cent 
beyond what the law of supply and demand may prescribe, but you can 
reduce—as for years past you have done—the purchasing power of wages 
to more than the full extent of your tariff rates. This is the plain, 
honest truth; but the laborers, the mechanics, and artisans have been 
deceived so long by the tariff orators and newspapers and self-inter- 
ested manufacturers that I do not expect many of them to at once real- 
ize the enormity of the tariff exactions that you have imposed on thei! 
wages and industry. You have madethe farmer, the mechanic, the arti- 
san, and every producer of wealth your slaves. The result of your 
protective tariff is a condition of manufacturing industry in which every 
laborer engaged in it is forced by competition with the pauper wages 0! 
America (I speak it boldly) to sell his muscle and sweat to employers 
at any wages the latter may choose to offer, while food, clothing, shelter 
and other necessaries of life are obtainable only at high-tariff rates. 

ABOLISH TARIFFS. 

In behalf of your own true interests, let us abolish the tariffs that 
only foster the ill-gotten gains of manufacturing capital. Let us 
devise a system of revenue and inaugurate an economical administra- 
tion of government, under which the hard-earned dollars of productive 
labor shall not be filched from its scant purse. Let usno longer betray 
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our trust by the false kiss of “‘protection;’’ let not the apple of tariff | 
forever turn into dust of Sodom on the parched lips of the child of toil. 
Give us free trade now, and you can double the area of your grain fields 
and the power in your mills to-morrow; for the world will always need | 
the surplus products of every nation. The more that is produced the 
greater will be the consumption, and the higher will be the plane of 
civilized life. 

I have preached to you, reasoned with you, pleaded with you, prayed 
to you [golden calves], lo! these many years, to relieve the people of 
this grievous burden, but ye would not. Ye Pharaohs, harden not your | 
hearts still harder; let our people go ere the plagues of the strike, and | 
the riot, and the commune be poured out on the land. At last youare | 
moved a little, to the extent of a sliding scale of relief which retains 80 | 
per cent. of iniquity and awards 20 per cent. of justice. If fear awards | 
this much, let reason and common sense appeal to your cupidity to clean | 
the infamous schedules of the whole measure of the oppression of our 
industries. Let me point out to you for the thousandth time that wages 
in all departments of our industries are already regulated down to the | 
lowest rates that a full supply of labor and a steady influx of seekers for | 
employment can reduce them to; and that it is not the amount of the | 
wages, but their power to purchase the necessaries and comforts of life 
which American labor should enjoy, that is the true criterion of our in- | 
dustrial condition. We have no foreign markets for our manufactured 
products compared with those of England, nor ever will until we follow | 
her example. 


ENGLISH WAGES AND ENTERPRISE. 

I boltily assert that, be England’s standard of wages what it may— 
her standard in pounds, shillings, and pence, in dollars and cents if you 
will; be it a dollar a day or more or less—our wages would not and could 
not under asystem of free trade lose a fraction of acent in their present 
purchasing power; nay, more, a large percentage would be added to that 
power. England to-day is, and for years and years has been, compelled 
to bring the raw materials consumed in her factories and mills from the 
‘‘four quarters ofthe globe.’’ She does this at heavy expense of time 
and money, freight and insurance; whereas we, with our diversified soil 
and climate, rich and extensive domain, have at our own doors the 
capacity and conditions and material which would enable us, without | 
abating one iotaof comfort to labor, to at once compete with her for the | 
lion’s share of the trade of the world, if our producers were not taxed to 
exhaustion for the benefit of the capital invested in manufacturing mo- 
nopolies. 

Let me sit down with any intelligent mechanic, and, by figuring out | 
his present cost of living, convince him that a lowering of wages to even | 
the English rates—assuming the latter to be lower than ours—would 
not, under free and untrammeled trade with the world in the products of 
his labor, mean the loss of one mill in the purchasing power of such 
wages as compared with our present home rates. I would take an in- 
ventory of everything he pays for. Let me compute the tax levied on 
him under protective tariff, and show him that this tax more than off- 
sets the difference in wages between the present English and American 
rates—that the latter are the lowest in value. I would further show 
him that our staples of domestic production, both of food for man and 
supplies for the mills and factories, could be obtained here cheaper than | 
in England. I would show him that, under the impulse of universal de- 
mand, almost every article consumed in the arts and manufactures could 
be produced here on this broad continent of ours cheaper than elsewhere; 
and then I would ask him to give me any reason why he could not deal 
in the markets of the world and exchange the surplus of what we pro- 
duce for the articles that we want for ourselves, or which other nations | 








might want. Are we not as capable of trade as the English? Are we 
not as brave as the English, and as skillful and asintelligent? Are we | 


so emasculated by protection, so dwarfed in enterprise, that we fear, 
with our ten thousand natural advantages, to meet our ancient foe on 
the high seas ? 


RECIPROCITY—BUY AND SELL. 

Interchange means import and export on terms of reciprocity. Here 
let me give you an illustration of how this sort of trade operates. I 
will quote for this purpose from a gentleman who is qualified to speak | 
on the subject (J. K. Cross, esq., M. P., in a speech in the British Par- | 
liament, August 12, 1881): ‘‘ £1,000 will buy 2,000 tons of coal on 
board at Cardiff; the freight of this to San Francisco will be £1,500; 
the amount realized for it in San Francisco will be £2,500, which sum 
invested in wheat will purchase 2,000 quarters. ‘The conveyance of | 
this wheat to Liverpool will cost £1,500, and it will require to be sold | 
at £4,000 in Liverpool to cover cost and expenses. In the import 
tables there will be an entry of £4,000, wheat; in the export tables | 
there will be anentry of £1,000, coal; the one exchanges for theother.’’ | 
This is one of ten thousand similar transactions of England under free | 
conditions—cargo out and cargo back, without which you can have no | 
healthy commerce or American shipping. England exports coal to San 
Francisco, paying 50 per cent. duty on it, while away up on Puget | 
Sound are vast undeveloped fields of coal. | 





THE INEXORABLE LAW OF COMMERCE, 
We have few ships in the foreign trade. Deep-water navigation has 
almost become a lost art to us under the baleful influences of protec- 
tion by actof Congress. All the subsidies you could grant, all the ‘‘ free ! 


| shoddy. 


in 

| our fields. Computeif you can the amount of transportation toils that 
he pays. Not tospeak of the retail butchering establishments, he paid 
in the year 1880 to the labor that raised and fed him for our then eight 
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ships’’ that you may enact, will not, can not by any possibility restore 
our merchant flag tothe high seas. You may try it from now until dooms- 
day, and you will not accomplish it. Never will American merchant 
ships plow the blue waters of foreign commerce, while the Union Jack 
floats above them, until you meet on equal footing the fleets that carry 
it and submit to the inexorable, inflexible law of trade: cargo for cargo, 
in and out—equal barter. Ship your rum and your brass idols and 
your missionaries and your guns warranted to burst at the first dis- 
charge to Africa, and bring back gold, ivory, and palm oil. 
iron to Calcutta, as England does, and bring back jute. 


Ship pig- 
The honest 


| face of the Connecticut clock welcomes us in every country of the world— 


long has been in every house in China—notwithstanding the pauper 
labor of Europe. If we had equal skill and enterprise in other manu- 
factures, what might we not be! 

Tariffs muzzle the ox of labor. 
be launched. 

You have maintained a Chinese wall, a commercial blockade, for 2l- 
most a quarter of a century around our ports, through which labor alone 
can enter free of tariff. You well know that cargo for cargo is the law 
of commerce, yet you cut down our exports by refusing free entry to 
imports. What care you, so long as a handful of manufacturers can 


Find the cargoes, and the ships will 


| plunder 52,000,000 of people at the rate of 36 per cent. profit on capi- 
| tal invested. 


THE TARIFI 


You will not allow the Australian sheep to compete with the Ohio 


ON WOOL. 


| sheep; but at the same time you eagerly sell millions of acres of the 


public domain to English capitalists for sheep ranches. Where does 
the ery against such disposal of our public lands come from? Not from 
the woolen mills of Massachusetts or Connecticut or Philadelphia, not 
by any means. Oh, no! The owners of these mills want tree wool; 
but on the cloth with which 52,000,000 of people clothe themselves 
they want a tariff rate that will prevent the importation of any manu- 
factured wool, and allow a profit of 30 to 40 per cent. on domestic 
In the jugglery of tariff laws the sugar-planter and the wool- 
grower and the rice-producer are seduced into the ranks of the pro 


| tectionists, and they imagine that they would starve under tree trad 


PROTECTION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Twenty-five years ago a great many of my Southern friends thought 
that rice, cotton, tobacco, affd sugar could not be raised by free labor 
well-paid free labor; but I think they will now admit that they wer 
very much in error in that respect. Wages are not as high in amount 
in the Southern States as in the North, but low rents and fuel 


cheap 


| eggs, butter, meat, vegetables, and fruits more than make up the dif- 
| . . 
ference 1D 


rate. The advantage is with the Southern laborer. His 
wages have 20 or 30 per cent. more purchasing power in respect to provid 
ing food and house shelter than Massachusetts wages. [really think, my 
Southern friends, that you could continue to raise rice and sugar under 
liberal conditions. But whether you can or not, lam no more inclined 
to tax nine-tenths of your people and the rest of the 52,000,000 of Amer- 
ican citizens for the support of your handful of sugar and rice planters 
than I am in favor of protecting a few Ohio or New York or Oregon 


| wool-growers by putting a bounty of 10 cents a pound in their pockets 


for the wool that they raise, while by the general operation of the tariff 
we would filch 30 cents out of the pockets of the American people fo1 


| every pound of wool they consume. 


ENTERPRISE 

Let the American sheep exhibit some of the enterprise of the Amer- 
ican hog. The latter quadruped asks no tariff for his protection. He 
is our largest manufacturer, our largest employer of labor, our largest 
exporter His enterprise is beyond compare in all our manutacturing 
industries. Think fora moment of the army of labor he employ 


OF THE AMERICAN HOG, 


hundred and seventy-two slaughtering establishments, $267,755, 902. 
This unprotected manufacturer turned out of these establishments prod- 
ucts to the value of $303,562,413that year. He paid to the 27,297 hands 
employed in these establishments, three-fourths of whom were employed 
only between the 1st of November and Ist of March, wages to the 
amount of $10,508,530—a sum which if the hands had been employed 
the year round would have made an average of $386 per capita; and to 
the $49, 419.213 capital invested in these establishments he gave i 
return of $25,314,981—more than 50 per cent. of the capital employed. 
Now, match in any of your protected manulactures, if you can, this 
wages rate, or the number of persons employed | 


rTOSS 


ry the American hog. 


True, you can show larger ratios of profit to capital; tor example, the 
profit on steel rails. This enterprising animal—the hog—while con- 
tributing to the tables of 52,000,000 of home consumers, in utter con- 


tempt of the pauper hog of Europe, exported in 1850 products to the 
value of $100,799,414. The gross weight of this product—amounting 
to 1,326,157,330 pounds, or 663,073 tons—would have furnished cargoes 
of 1,000 tons each for 663 American ships, if the protected manufactur 
ers had not by their protective tariffs driven our flag from the ocean. 
FOOD OF EUROPE’S PAUPER LABOR. 
Are you aware, Mr. Chairman, that the American hog is not patronized 
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1y the crowned heads and nobility and gentry of Europe, and that it 


; only the pauper laborers of that continent who consume this product ? 
Che 


ropean wages do not admit of flesh meat in the laborer’s bill of fare | 


well 


my excuse you for supposing that our hog appeared only at the 
tables of the aristocracy. But the ftactisotherwise. To the investiga- 
tions of our energetic Department of State, the results of which are 
published in one of its interesting pamphlets, entitled American Pork, 
1831 (page 17), I am indebted for the following porcine fact, namely, 
that the finest brands of Chicago bacon sold in England at from 9 to 10 
cents a pound in February, 1881 


[ challenge any gentleman on this floor to show that at the time re- | 


ferred to the American laborer in our manufacturing centers could have 
purchased the best brands of Chicago bacon at his grocer’s for less than 
15 cents a pound. \ssuming that our wages are 50 per cent. more than 


English wages—which is not true, either in amount or purchasing | 
the American laborer is to-day no better able to provide bacon | 


power 
for his family than the English laborer. 


INFERIOR MEAT FOR AMERICAN LABOR. 


of Europe do not consume the products of our 
hog, yet we only export the choicest of these products. The more in- 
ferior are retained for the American laborer, if Mr. Michael Foster, of 
Chicago, is correct in his statement, as reported in said pamphlet (page 
21), respecting the packing of hog products for the foreign markets. 
He says that- 


The ** better classes’’ 


Packing-day comes around in due time,and the meat is shipped out under 
to get out some order that has been bought from the house for shipment. In 
‘ither case the strictest attention is paid to the quality of the meat, its age and 
condition; and everything that does not rank first class is reinspected and will 
ultimately be packed and shipped to the pineries, the mines, the plains, the fish- 
eries, the collieries, and the South, orany other market where they wish a second- 


class article at hard-pan prices and where epicurean tastes are not cultivated | 


as they are with the overfed Briton or the dainty Gaul. 


Mr. Foster is an expert in regard to the trade on both sides of the At- 
lantic. As a member of the live-stock firm of Thomas Foster & Sons, 


Smithfield, Birmingham, he says he ‘‘ handled 50 per cent. of the im- | 


ported hog supply forthe great manufacturing midland counties of Eng- 
land.’’ What does he mean by the phrase *‘ overfed Briton’’ in these 
manufacturing counties? Where is your pauper labor? 


cent. additional price for American labor! 


. . . ° . | 
In this connection I will read the following extract from a statement | 


by J. C. Black, esq., of the house of Armour & Co., of Chicago, pub- 


lished in the same pamphlet, on page 30. Speaking of the quality of 
the meat exported, he says: 

After the meat is cured, at the proper time the buyer sends his inspector to 
the packing-house to inspect, receive, and pack the meat. The man we sell to 
has his own expert who tries every piece of meatand sees it weighed. 
is perfectly sweet, but he is compelled to be there and see to it. 
throw that gut; that is soft, they do not want it 
says itis a little sour; he does not want it. 
proper, and goes off. 

* * 


A soft hog, they 
He tries it with his trier and 


* * ” 


Different cuts of meat go into the home market 
handling than at the home market; 
ever 


7 ~ 


I want even more careful 
the American never finds any fault what- 


Of course the American never complains. 


wages are so well protected by act of Congress? It is only the ‘‘over- 


ae 


soft hog ’’ or second-class bacon. 

I happen to have convenient for reference a statement of our fresh 
beef exports to Great Britain during the period from October 1, 1875, 
to March 31, 1877. You know that we ship abroad only our very 
choicest beef; because the overfed Briton of the manufacturing coun- 
ties of England will expend his pauper wages on no inferior cuts. In 
the period referred to we exported to Great Britain 34,278,810 pounds 
of fresh beef, valued at $3,026,483, an average value of less than 9 
cents a pound. 

Was there any day in that period that American labor in our man- 
ufacturing counties could have purchased such beef at an average of 
12 or even 15 cents a pound? It is rare indeed that such beef appears 
on the tables of our best-paid labor. American beef that was exported 
in January, 1877, at an average value of 10} cents a pound sold in 
England at wholesale for 12} cents, and by retail in Dublin to the 
pauper labor of that city at 16 and 20 cents a pound—“‘ better,’’ says 
the report, ‘‘than home [British] prices.’’ (Agricultural Report, 1876, 
page 312 et seq.) 


In the year ending December 31, 1882, we exported 7,587,670 barrels | 
, an average of $6.09 a barrel, or | 


of wheat flour, valued at $46,218,785 
3 cents and 1 mill per pound. The transportation of flour from New 
York to Liverpool costs 25 centsa barrel. Allowing 16 cents a barrel for 
insurance and all other expenses, this flour could have been delivered 
to the importer at $6.50 a barrel. Allowing 20 per cent. profit to im- 
porters and dealers, this flour could have been sold to English consumers 
at 4 cents a pound, or $7.84 a barrel, and was no doubt sold to them at 
that price; for, let me tell you, large capital and small profits is the 
rule in the English provision trade. 
THE FOOD OF OUR PROTECTED LABOR. 


Our laborers employed in the large cities do not and can not buy flour 


increasing efforts of our protectionists to convince you that Eu- 


the inspection of an inspector belonging to the house or one who has been sent | 


First-class | 
meat for the pauper labor of Europe, and the inferior quality at 50 per | 


The meat | 


He rejects everything that is not | 


Why should he when his | 


fed Briton ”’ or ‘‘ dainty Gaul’’ who can afford to turn up his nose at | 
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| 


| by the barrel, they mostly buy by the pound at the small groceries where 
| they can obtain credit when out ofemployment. Do you think that any 
| of our laborers in these cities were able in 1882 to buy flour at 4 cents a 

pound? If you will investigate this matter you will find that they paid 
nearer 6 cents a pound than 4 cents. Provisions, fuel, clothing, medi- 
cines, gas, house-rent, and every item of necessary supply cost more in 
our manufacturing centers, when paid for by our laboring classes, than 
in England. 


We have as cheap a market here in Washington as in any other city of 
its size in the country. I now exhibit a clipping from a copy of the 
Evening Star of the 22d of last month (February). Look at it, and see 
| what a laborer could purchase for himself and family out of wages at 
the rate of $1.16 a day, when he deducted therefrom the proportion for 
groceries (including sugar taxed 3 cents a pound), fuel, gas, clothing, 
| and house-rent at from $8 to $12 a month: 


WASHINGTON MARKETS—RETAIL PRICES. 

Meats.—Beef, porter-house, 25 cents per pound; sirloin, 20 cents per pound 
rib roast, 15 to 20 cents per pound; round roast, 12} to 15 cents per pound ; chuck 
10 to 12} cents per pound; beef, corned, 8 to 10 cents per pound; beef, dried, 20 
cents per pound; beef, chipped, 30 cents per pound; beef-tongue, 50 to 60 cents 
each; lamb, 12 to 18 cents per pound; veal, 12} to 25 cents per pound; mutton 
18 to 2 cents per pound; pork, 12} to 16 cents per pound. Bacon—hams, 16 
cents per pound; cut, 20 to 25 cents per pound; shoulders, 11 to 12} cents per 
| pound; cut, 12} to 15 cents per pound; middling, 12 to 14-cents per pound 

14 to 15 cents per pound; lard, 12} to 14 cents per pound. 

Fruit.—Apples, 35 to 70 cents per peck; lemons, 20 to 35 cents per dozen; o 
| anges, 40 to 60 cents per dozen; grapes (Malaga), 30 cents per pound; grapes 

(Catawba), 40 cents per box; bananas, 25 to 35 cents per dozen; cocoa-nuts, 8 to 
10 cents; cranberries, 15 to 20 cents per quart; strawberries, % per quart 

Butter and eggs.—Philadelphia print, 50 cents per pound; Western creamery 
45 cents per pound; New York, 35 to 40 cents per pound; roll, 25 to 35 cents 
per pound, Cheese, 12} to 20 cents per pound. Eggs, 23 to 30 cents per dozen 

Fish.—Perch (white), per bunch, 25 cents; rock, 40 cents per bunch; salmon 
35 to 40 cents per pound; weak-fish, cents per pound; cod-fish, 10 cents pe: 
pound; haddock, 10 cents per pound; halibut, 20 cents per pound; mackere! 
(bay), 20 to 25 cents per pound; smelt, 12} cents per pound; lobsters, 15 cents per 
| pound; pickerel, 15 cents per pound; shad, $leach; terrapin, $ to $25 per dozen 

Vegetables.—Beets, 3to5 cents per bunch ; beans, lima, 12} to 15 cents per quart 
cabbage, 10 to 30.cents per head ; carrots, 3to5 cents per bunch ; cucumbers (new 
2% cents to $l each ; squashes, 3to5cents per pound ; egg-plants (new), 40 to6U0cents 
| each; lettuce,5 to 10 cents per head; onions, 4) to 5) cents per peck; potatoes 

(Irish), 25 cents per peck; potatoes (new l per peck; potatoes (sweet), 40cents 
per peck; spinach, 40 cents per peck ; turnips, 20 to 30 cents per peck ; parsnips 
40 cents per peck; celery, 5 to 15 cents per bunch; tomatoes (new), $1 to $1.50 
perdozen; asparagus, $1 per bunch; kale, 25 cents per peck; artichokes, 50 cents 
each ; mushrooms, $1.50 per pound; water-cresses, 10 cents per bunch; radishes 
10 cents per bunch; rhubarb, 20 cents per bunch; mint, 15 cents per bunch 

Powtry.—Turkeys, 20 to 22 cents per pound; chickens (old), 75 cents to $1.50 pe: 
pair; chickens (young),75 cents to $1.25 per pair; ducks, $1.50 per pair; gees 
50 cents to $1.25 each; squabs, $2.50 to $ per dozen. 

Game.—Wild duck (canvas-back), $3 to $M per pair; same (red-head), $1.50 to 
$2 per pair; same (Mallard), $1.25 to $1.50; same (widgeon), 0 cents to 75 cents 
per pair; same (bar), 50 cents per pair. 
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Do you not see that by the time the average wages earner had put 
some cheap meat in his basket he would have very little choice of vege 
tables, while fruit, butter and eggs, fish and poultry, not to speak o! 
game, would be rare luxuries ? 

I think, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding all the talk about paupet 
wages of Europe, your protective tariff gives us small grounds for boast- 
ing of the condition of that portion of American labor that is employed 
in our manufacturing cities. 

THE TERRIBLE THREAT OF CLOSED FACTORIES. 

Of course your advocates of the ‘‘rights of American labor’? will con- 
| tinue for some time to have it all their own way against us, while they 
can fright the souls of wages earners with the terrible threat of shut- 
ting up shop if Congress dares to cut down the tariff that gives an 
American citizen the nominal wages of $1.16 aday. Well, beitso. It 
can not last much longer. The Mount Sacer of the patricians was never 
| more than a day’s journey from the forum. ‘The fable of ‘‘ the belly 
and the members’’ can be read one way as well as another. Reciproc 
ity is as well established as a law of trade, as a law of nature. You 
san not preserve the health of the nation while you glut the stomach 
| of capital and tax labor to starvation. 

I do not think you will many years longer be able to threaten your 
employés with closed factory doors. There is a limit to human endur- 
ance. I heard no such threats in my boyhood days. If I remembet 
rightly, the American laborer of that period felt that he could compete 
with all the world. We had then a foreign commerce. Our glorious 
ensign then shone like a meteor over every sea. Who then asked fo1 
protection for American trade beyond what the guns of a frigate and an 
American erew could give it? Our flag was then where England’s flag 
| is to-day, in every commercial port of the world; now none so poor 4s 
to do it reverence. 

PROTECTION OF WAGES BY ACT OF CONGRESS. 

We have been so long under the shadow of protection, have so little 
confidence in our muscles, that we are afraid to lean on ourselves lest 
we fall to pieces.’ Moneybags is afraid to move lest he burst, and 
| labor hangs onto a day’s work like grim death, while the protection- 
ist mill-owner looks happy at his last cargo of cheap contract labor 
| sailing into port under a foreign flag. This is what your beautiful 
protective tariff has done for the ‘‘land of the free and the home of the 
| brave.’’ I have had enough of it. I want none of your wages tinker- 
ing and juggling and thimble-rigging; because I well know that 1! 
you double your tariff to-morrow, wages will immediately go down 10 
purchasing power in proportion to the resulting increase of profits to 














| 
manufacturing capital. While man is human you can no more regulate | 
the purchasing power of wages than the purchasing power of a dollar. 
Trade, commerce, the wind, and the rain and God’s sunshine fix and 
change and fluctuate the value of the “‘almighty dollar.’’ In the 
hands of the American laborer it is te-day worth 20 per cent. more in 
Mississippi or Georgia than it is in Massachusetts or New York; and 
we have no inter-State protective tariffs. 

Let us reform in our statutes the horrible fiction under which you 
legalize the robbery of more than 99} per cent. of the American peo- 
ple for the enrichment and aggrandizement of the other } per cent., 
and then I am with you for the levying of any constitutional tax by cus- 
toms or internal revenue, or both or either, that will fall equally on the 
people in proportion to their ability to pay it. The old *‘direct tax”’ 
levied in proportion to population, unjust as it would now be, would 
be far less unjust than any protective tariff you could invent. I want 
neither one nor the other; and I want no tax on the necessaries of life 
while a luxury or large income remains untaxed. 

Let us ascertain on a just economical scale the proper amount of 
revenue required to maintain the Federal Government. Let us then 
raise, by customs or excise or any other constitutional method, the neces- 
sary sum. Let us sink all partisanship in discussion. Abandon the 
heretical, slavish doctrine of protection of wages by act of Congress, and 
give repose and comfort to the weary toilers in productive industry. 
They alone create our wealth. Let us impose the burden of taxation, 
as far as can be accomplished by legislative ingenuity, upon the classes 
most benefited by government, and give relief to those whose frugalities 
we are bound to respect. Let our exactions fall equally, if not as | 
gently, as the dew upon the grass. 

In conclusion, let us make it our endeavor while supporting honest | 
administration at the same time to enfranchise labor and give fresh in- 
spiration to liberty. Thus we shall give most eloquent emphasis in this 
new realm of America to the ‘‘ universal genius’’ of commerce, which civ- 
ilizes to exalt mankind. Thus we shall illustrate that natural justice 
proclaimed by Vattel—who gave the purest code of taxation—when he 
urged that all citizens should pay their quota of taxes in proportion to 
their abilities and the advantages they reap from society for the preser- 
vation of lawful authority and the glory of the State. 

Thus we will realize inour hemisphere a ‘‘ New Atlantis’’ beyond the 
fancies and prophecies of Lord Verulam, the very picture which John 
Milton saw insolemn vision of a noble and puissant nation arousing her- 
self like a strong man after sleep and shaking her invincible locks—an 
eagle kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam, purging 
and scaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
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radiance. [Applause. ] 
Fitz-John Porter. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 1, 1884. 


_The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 1015) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No private bill ever came before the Congress of the 
United States which elicited so much discussion as the one now under 
consideration. I should not attempt to say a word in regard to it but 
for the fact that no one who was engaged in the battle on the confeder- 
ate side has ever said a word on this floor either for or against the bill, 
and the further fact that certain gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber have insinuated that no one who was a confederate soldier but 
now occupying a seat upon this floor ought even to vote on this question. 

Sir, no member of this House is in a position to vote on this bill more 
impartially, more completely emancipated from every bias common to 
human nature, than those of us who belonged to the confederate army. 
General Porter was our enemy then, whose skill and daring as a com- 


mander we had learned to respect at Mechanicsville, Cold Harbor, and | 


Malvern Hil) before we encountered him at second Manassas. Now, 


in respect to his conduct then we have no more sympathy or feeling | 


than we have for any other brave Union soldier. In the Union Army 
then and at the time of General Porter’s trial partisan politics cut no 
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in the anomalous position of having to pass upon the conduct of ou 
late enemy. Have we any motive except to do justice? 


But some of 


| the gentlemen on the other side seem to insinuate that Porter was guilty 


of treason to the cause of the Union—wanted Pope to lose the battle 
and thereby to aid the confederates in their efforts to free the Southern 
States from all connection with the Union. Let me say to those g 
tlemen that they have, even at this late day, a very erroneous conce} 
tion of the material of which the confederate army was composed it 
they believe for a moment that any one of those brave men who ha; 
arded life and fortune upon the altar of their convictions could ever b 
in sympathy with a traitor on either side. 

Mr. Chairman, in that great war which sacrificed a milion of men and 
billions of money heroes and statesmen were developed, but no Bei 
edict Arnold. It is alleged by some that good taste sugvests that none 
of the *‘ rebel brigadiers’’ should pass judgment upon Porter's conduct 
Why? Arewenot American citizens, with all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of any other citizens? Are we not here as Representa‘ is 
of the people of sovereign States? Can we with any sort of propriety 
abdicate our functions as Representatives because forsooth it accords 
with the ideas of taste of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLor] and 
the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. Horr], and like humiliated cowards 
stand aside and witness their judgment upon the pending measur 
Such a course upon my part would render me unworthy of the gene 
ous confidence reposed in me by the people who sent me here. | 
not ashamed of my record. The war was the logical consequence et 
great conflict of ideas which could besettled by no arbiter but the sword 
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I, in common with my comrades, made a hard fight, and made it hon 
|estly. The award wasagainst us. We accepted it honestly, and to-day 


I am as truea friend and supporter of the Constitution and Government 
of the United States as any gentleman on this floor, and will cast m 
vote on this bill with a proud consciousness of my right to do so, an 
as a Representative the peer of any other in this Chamber 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, and will as briefly as I « 
state the reasons which impel me todo so. I belonged to ‘‘Stone) 
Jackson’s foot-cavalry,’’ as we were called. The whole country 
bers how General Pope proclaimed his *‘ headquarters in the saddle 
and that he ‘‘ had never seen the faces of the rebels, but only 
backs,’’ and that he never secured lines of retreat, that he had no 
that nothing but disaster and shame lurked in the rear,’’ on bis assun 
ing command of the “Army tf Virginia When Lee contronted hin 
on the Rappahannock, about the 22d or 23d August, 1°62, General J. E 
B. Stuart penetrated to Pope’s rear and captured his ‘‘ headquarters, 
which happened to be out of the saddle on that occasion, and came so 
near capturing all the quarters he had, that he got General Pope’s coat 
and important papers, by which General Lee learned that 
present for duty was inferior to his own. Hence on the morning ot 
the 24th Jackson, with his corps, consisting of about twenty-two 
thousand men, crossed the river north of Pope’s right and marched 
| rapidJy through Thoroughfare Gap around to Pope’s rear, reaching 
Bristoe Station a little after nightfall on the 26th. We marched sixty 
miles in two days, with no rations except green corn and half-riy 
ples gathered by the wayside. My regiment then belonged to Trim- 
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Pope s fore 


ble’s brigade, which moved on trom Bbristoe the same night and cap 
tured Manassas Junction, where we drew rations from the Federal 
| commissariat. The next morning General Taylor’s New Jersey brig 
| ade arrived from this city and advanced on our position, but was soon 
| broken and compelled to retire. Trimble’s brigade marched in pursuit 
| to Centreville, a distance of seven miles, and returned the same even 

ing to the junction,where we lay that night 
On the morning of the 28th A. P. Hill’s (the Stonewall) division and 


all of Ewell’s, except two brigades, with which that officer remained at 
Bristoe until he retired before Hooker's advance that afternoon, marched 
across Bull Run, and turning northward recrossed at the stone bridge, 
and went into position on pretty nearly the identical ground occupicd 
by McDowell at the first battle of Bull Run. After Ewell arrived 
Bristoe, and near sunset, I heard distinctly the cannonading said to have 
been Longstreet driving Ricketts out of the Thoroughfare Gap, some 
| fifteen or twenty miles distant. I saw a great cloud of dust in the woods 
to the right and right rear of Jackson’s line just when I observed a 
heavy column of the Union Army moving down the pike across out 
front in the direction of the stone bridge. My apprehensions of a peri! 
ous situation were soon allayed by the arrival of an officer who brought 
to Jackson a message from Stuart that he was in position on J; 
right. The order was then given to Ewelltoadvance. The head of t! 
Federal column halted just east of Groveton, and as soon as the ¢ 
federate advance began they gallantly advanced to meet us, and thi 
the bloody three days’ battle began. A hard battle was 
night with no decisive result. 

The next morning, Friday, the 29th day of August, 1862, Jackson re- 
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fought that 





inconsiderable figure; all know that there were more or less of factions 
and jealousies. 

There was a McClellan and an anti-McClellan party, and Porter, un- 
fortunately for him perhaps, was McClellan’s warmest friend. Now, 
what do I or any other member who was a confederate soldier care about 
this contention ? 


government wethenserved. They succeeded, and now I and others are 





Both factions were bent upon the destruction of the | 


adjusted his alignment, taking position behind an old and imperfect 
railroad embankment, his right consisting of Trimble’s brigade, at a 
point northwest of Groveton, and extending east-northeast to Sud] 

Ford, on Bull Run. During the forenoon there was no fighting except 
occasional discharges of artillery and picket firing. About the middle 
of the day I rode out in the direction our right pointed, where I found 
General Early with his brigade of four Virginia regiments massed ina 
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copse of woods, placed there by Jackson to guard against an attack on 
his right and rear. Riding on ashort distance, I found ataspring, just 
under the bluff, quite a number of men, some of whom I knew to be- 
long to Longstreet’s corps. I inquired where their commands were 
located, and they pointed in the direction indicated as that held by Long- 
street in General Grant’s letter. 

When I returned to my command a battle was raging, which I sup- 
pose was about 2 or 3 0’clock p.m. Starke’s Louisiana brigade had 
been placed on the right of Trimble’s, behind an isolated piece of the 
railroad embankment, and it was assaulted by a Federal brigade, which 
came up to the embankment on the other side and planted their colors 
on the top, where I saw the stars and bars and the Stars and Stripes 
flapping together in the breeze over two thousand American citizens in 
mortal combat, and each side apparently resolved to conquer or die. 
But Trimble’s brigade behind the embankment beyond the gap was 
not so hard pressed, and the right of it, the regiment to which I be- 
longed, fired right oblique to aid the Louisianians, who were then so 
hard pressed that they laid down their heated and smoking arms and 
fought with the cobble-stones which lay thick upon their side of the 
embankment. The contest was unequal, and the Federals retreated, 
leaving a large number of their comrades behind them. Just as this 
brigade retreated another assaulted the front of Trimble’s brigade, and 
a major leading his regiment charged his horse up the embankment and 
fell dead, rider and horse, upon the top of it. But this assault was 
likewise repulsed. Some half-hour later an assault was made upon A. 
P. Hill’s part of the line and kept up with only short intervals for two 
hours. This was that part of the tield upon which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KEIFER] quoted me as saying that, on Sunday after, the dead 
lay so thickly that I could not ride over it. This was true. There 
was much hard fighting done upon that field that day. 

But, nevertheless, the allegation made in defense of General Porter, 
that there was no general battle fought by Pope’s forces that day is also 
true. The fighting was gallant and damaging, but it was done by de- 
tachments. I did not see a greater number than two brigades of the 
Union army engaged at one time. Itis said upon the other side that 
without orders Porter should have marched to the sound of the guns 
and the roar of battle. Gentlemen seem to forget that the fighting was 
after Longstreet’s arrival and when he was confronting Porter. Had 
he thus marched he would have at once exposed the left flank and rear 
of his corps to Longstreet, and there would have been nothing then to 
have detained Longstreet from going into action at once. He used his 
ten thousand men to the best advantage so long as he occupied the at- 
tention and kept out of the fight more than double that number of his 
adversary’s men. The last engagement that day was a second attack, 
just after dark, made upon Starke and Trimble’s brigades; or rather it 
began just before and continued until after dark, when Hood arrived with 
two or three brigades from Longstreet’s corps, and, taking the Union 
troops in flank, drove them some half mile and put a stop to the con- 
flict that night. Starke and Trimble’s men, worn down by fatigue and 
loss of sleep and their ranks thinned by the fighting of that day and the 
previous night, still held their positions against fearful odds, but wel- 


comed with shouts of joy the sound of Hood’s guns upon the flank of their 
assailants. 


Now, the only charge against Fitz-John Porter which is worthy of 


serious consideration in the light of the evidence is the second, to wit: 
His failure to attack Jackson’s right and rear as he was directed to do 
by the 4.30 o’clock order, which did not reach Porter until near 6 
o'clock on the evening of the 29th. Suppose General Porter had 
obeyed that order, what would have been the inevitable consequence? 
Had he marched directly to the front with his ten thousand men he 
would have driven his column squarely against Longstreet with twenty- 
five thousand. He would consequently have gained nothing, but would 
have been repulsed with considerable loss. 

Some contend that, although this might and most likely would 
have been the case, nevertheless it would have prevented the re-enforce- 
ment by Hood of Jackson, over whom Pope was about to gain a victory. 
Not so. In the first place the assumption is wrong, for Pope was not 
anywhere in the neighborhood of gaining a victory over Jackson. The 
two brigades named as engaged on the night when Hood arrived were 
well-nigh exhausted, but such was not the case with Jackson’s whole 
corps; and doubtless he would have relieved or supported these with 
others of his own troops had he not known that Hood would soon ar- 
rive. In the second place this reasoning is unsound in supposing that 
Porter, however vigorously he might have assailed Longstreet, could 
with his ten thousand men have kept employed and detained Long- 
street’s twenty-five thousand men, so that Hood could not have gone as 
a re-enforcement to Jackson. These gentlemen who reason thus seem 
to forget that Robert E. Lee, the ablest military chieftain that America 
ever produced, was present and commanding in person, and that he 
knew that Pope had but forty-three thousand men, while he had over 
forty-five thousand. Was Lee such a tyro in the science of war as to 
have permitted Porter to thus bafflehim and enable General John Pope 
to win a victory over Jackson? Why, Pope believed when he issued 
that order to Porter to attack Jackson’s flank that Longstreet and Lee 
would not arrive before the evening of the 30th, twenty-four hours later 


| and confederate. 
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than he issued the order, and in point of fact nearly thirty hours later 
than they did arrive. 

Again, suppose Longstreet had not arrived and had not been in Por- 
ter’s front when he received the order and he had obeyed it to the letter 
and promptly. He was two and a half to three milesaway. He could 
not have reached the point and made his dispositions for the attack be- 
fore nightfall. In rear of Jackson’s right, less than a quarter of a mile, 
are the creek and the Bull Run Mountains, and the ground so rough 
and uneven that the best troops could not preserve an alignment on it 
in daytime. Early’s brigade would have instantly formed a line from 
Starke’s right to the bluff, and Porter could not have driven Jackson 
from his strong position that night. But as it is not permissible to in- 
dulge in supposition in face of the overwhelming proof that Longstreet 
was at the place now assigned him on the map of the field, what would 
have become of Porter and his corps had he promptly obeyed Pope’s 
order? To have attacked Jackson’s right would have left Longstreet 
inhisrear. In military tactical phrase, he would have placed his com- 
mand in a cul-de-sac, and capture or utter rout and destruction would 
have been inevitable. 

The opponents of this bill, however, say that Porter’s case is not im- 
proved by confederate testimony. They say that he did not know that 
Longstreet with a superior force was in front of him. This presents 
sharply the real issue in this case, that is the animus of Porter—the 
motive which influenced his non-action on the 29th. Was it an indif- 
ference as to whether the army under Pope was defeated or not? Was 
this the spirit which caused him to remain on the defensive merely ? 
If so, then he is not entitled to the benefit this bill will confer, nor in- 
deed to any relief whatever. Those who have examined the great vol- 
ume of testimony differ in their conclusions on this point. Before he 
could legally have been adjudged guilty, the proof before the court- 
martial should have been so clear, strong, and convincing of his guilt 
as to have dispelled every reasonable doubt. To begin with, we must 
indulge the humane presumption of innocence until it is overthrown 
by proof of his guilt. 

It is a maxim of the law, of universal applicability to human affairs 
because of its reasonableness, that if upon an established or admitted 
state of facts you can with equal propriety impute a good motive or a 
bad one for the performance or non-performance of an act constituting 
the basis of a criminal charge, you are bound to attribute the good mo- 
tive which makes the party guiltless. General Porter was in a better 
position to know what was in his front than any or all of his subor- 
dinates. Every channel of information was open to him, and the pre- 
sumption is that he did have sufficient information to justify the course 
he took. That the course he adopted-was, in the light of all the evi- 
dence now before us, wise and judicious scarcely admits of question. 
The evidence, I take it, when construed most strongly against him, stil! 
leaves the matter in doubt as to the extent of his information as to the 
numbers and position of hisenemy. How far was his non-action in- 
fluenced thereby? His criticisms of Pope showed that he had a pretty 
correct idea of the ability of that officer; but he was one of Pope’s corps 
commanders, and being such, his criticisims were ill-timed and censur- 
able. He looked on Pope pretty much as every one else did, Federal 
He had but little confidence in him or respect for 
him as the commander of an army, and he did not blindly obey Pope's 
orders with that alacrity and zeal that he would have obeyed the orders of 
McClellan or any other general in whom he had confidence. This is 2 
latitude not strictly allowable by military law; but it is in accord with 
human nature, and in the civilization of modern times, in governments 
not wholly monarchical, is never punished more severely than suspen- 
sion from command. This is the worst that can be said of Porter's 
conduct by an impartial judge. This did not make him a traitor. 
Kleber was never adjudged a traitor by a court or historian for giving 
expression to his utter contempt for Lechelle, whose order to his army 
was to march into action ‘‘majesticaily and en masse.”’ 

I have referred to his high soldierly conduct previeusly to the date ot 
the charge. How was it and what was it subsequently? General Pope 
knew early on the morning of the 30th that Porter had not obeyed his 
order the evening before. Did he arrest him then and there? No, but 
ordered him into action, and Porter went and fought with his accus- 
tomed gallantry and intelligence, and lost a greater number of men that 
day than any corps of equal size in the army. A traitor leading ten 
thousand men in battle under the eye of the commanding general! The: 
is a spectacle for patriots to behold and a problem for philosophers to 
solve. He retained command of his corps, and seventeen days aiter- 
ward at Antietam and Sharpsburg led it on the perilous edge of bat- 
tle. McClellan was removed from command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Pope had lost a great battle, and the responsibility must rest 
either on him or some of his lieutenants. An official head must ‘all; 
a victim was demanded to satisfy the country. Should that victim be 
of the McClellan party or anti-McClellan? The latter was in favor 
with the administration. Porter was selected, and although the mem- 
bers of the court were doubtless honest, yet were swayed by the ex- 
citement of war, partisan bickerings, and jealousies to an extent that 
turned all the presumptions of innocence into presumptions of guilt. 

This was not an unparalleled case. Courts-martial are less relia- 
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ble perhaps than other courts, owing to the circumstances which sur- | 


round them. While there was more harmony and good feeling among 
the generals in-the confederate army, yet there were courts-martial 
there. After Longstreet’s failure to take Knoxville some one had to 
‘bear the responsibility. The commanding general very rarely has the 
nobleness of soul to assume that, like Lee did at Gettysburg when he 
said, ‘‘ Men never fought better, and I alone am responsible.”’ 

General McLaws was court-martialed by Longstreet, and tried by a 
court composed of confederate generals doubtless as honest as those 
who sat on Fitz-John Porter’s case, and he too was found guilty and 
sentenced. The case went to the president of the confederacy and his 
cabinet for examination, and the result was that the finding of the court 
was reversed and set aside and General McLaws restored to command. 
Courts-martial were not infallible in those days. The chief vice of 
the argument against Porter is the assumption of the probability that 
Pope would have gained a victory but for Porter’s disobedience. _ I tell 
them that such a thing was scarcely within the range of possibility. 
Pope could make no move on the chess-board of war which would have 
worked out that result. Forty-seven thousand of the trained veterans 
of Jackson and Longstreet under the command of Lee in person and in 
a position of their own selection could not have been beaten by a less 
number of troops. Forty-three thousand of the Old Guard led by Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and all of his marshals could not have beaten the con- 
federates upon that field. Ithas always been matter of astonishment to 
me that Pope made as good a fight as he did and sustained no greater 
losses, and I have always given the credit not to him, but to the high 
soldierly qualities of the officers and men of his army. 

Mr. Chairman, much force is given to the argument in favor of Porter 
by the opinions not only of the Schofield board, but of two of the most 
successful of commanders of armies, Grant and Rosecrans. Now, ‘it is 
said by the opponents of this measure that to pass it is to reverse his- 
tory and censure the men who composed the court. Well, if history is 
false it ought to be reversed. This bit of history says that Fitz-John 
Porter was a traitor and a coward. I believe both to be false, and as a 
lover of justice desire to see the truth authoritatively asserted. But such 
a reversal is not necessarily an impeachment of the integrity of the mem- 
bers ofthe court. How many thousand times have the judgments of en- 
lightened courts, composed of the most learned and conscientious law- 
yers, been reversed on appeal and new trials granted by a higher court? 
Yet who ever imagined thatsuch reversals were areflection upon the in- 
tegrity of the lowercourts? This is legislation quasi-judicial, and ques- 
tionable upon no other ground, if indeed upon that, and is in its effects 
and consequences a retrial before a higher court than that which sat upon 
his case in this city twenty-one years ago. His case is now being heard 
before the people acting through their Representatives, and while some 
of these may not be very competent judges in a case of thischaracter, as 
charged by the gentleman from New York who has this bill in charge 
[Mr. SLocum], yet there are a much greater number than he admits, 
who, though not educated at West Point like himself, have received a 
far more practical education in the science of war than could ever have 
been imparted to them in that kid-gloved institution of military science, 
and these can see through this case as clearly, perhaps, as the distin- 
guished and scholarly military gentleman from New York. General 
Porter may not have been entirely blameless, but it is the judgment of 
the majority of this House and the country that his punishment has 
been far greater than his conduct ever merited. It therefore gives me 
pleasure to vote for this bill as an act of justice long delayed. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill—The Railway Postal Service. 


“To persuade my countrymen, asfaras I may, thatit isnotina aptendie govern- 
ment Tree by powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishments that 
oo will find happiness or their liberties protection.”’— Andrew Jackson, April 5, 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 11, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5459) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The postal service interests every employment of 
human industry and reaches every fireside of the teeming millions 
of our widespread population. The great interests involved can only 
incidentally give rise to party antagonisms, for no party can incur the 
risk of impairing even for the moment the efficiency of the wide ex- 





tended system which, in a large degree, underlies the progress of the 
living age. 

The pending bill appropriates the money for the postal system and 
regulates its expenditure for the coming year. It incidentally deals 
with the great and powerful agencies which a system now involvingan 
annual expenditure of nearly $46,000,000 necessarily compels the Gov 
ernment toemploy. It will be found that these agencies are the prin- 
cipal objects of solicitude and interest in considering the pending bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] has charged, and 
he hasagain and again repeated the charge, that when providing for ma- 
terial to carry on this great Department the appropriations are liberal, 
but when providing for the force, the personnel and intelligence by 
which the business of the Department is to be controlled, then a par- 
simoniousand partisan purpose is developed. 
facts will dispel the charge. 

There are but three items, strange as it may appear after what has 
been said, where the amount appropriated by this bill is below the ap- 
propriation for the present fiscal year, three small items—advertising, 
miscellaneous expenses, and trunks for registered mail matter—and the 
aggregate reduction in these items is only $39,000, while in every other 
instance in this great bill there is an appropriation equal to or in excess 
of the appropriations for the present fiscal year, the excess amounting, 
in the aggregate, to $1,772,380. Here, then, are three items of decrease 
in the appropriations for this year and in one of them—advertising—the 
reduction of $20,000 is made on the recommendation of the Postmaster- 
General. 

Now as to the personnel of this great establishment. First, for com- 
pensation to postmasters. Here is a great item; the appropriations for 
the present year are $9,250,000. We appropriate by this bill for the 
next year $10,500,000—an increase of $1,250,000. 

Take the next important item, letter-carriers, a service which while 
immensely beneficial to the great cities is at the same time, except in 
fourteen cities where the free-delivery system is self-supporting, a tax 
imposed upon the whole people for the local benefit of cities unable to 
support the system. Iam not complaining of it. I concede that in 
the great cities this free-delivery system is of the highest value and in- 
dispensable. 

But even here an increase is made, and for this service for the present 
year $3,500,000 was appropriated, while this bill appropriates $3,600,000 
for the next, an increase of $100,000 for letter-carriers alone. Where, 
then, does the partisan purpose-appear ? 

I now come to the item of post-office clerks. It is the last item to 
which I shall refer, because I believe it is the only other item specitic 
ally referred to by my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM | 
aries of clerks in the post-offices, $4,775,000. That is the same as the 
appropriation for the present year. I admit it is not an increase over 
the present year, but it is a large increase over the expenditures of the 
last year for this purpose. The entire expenditure for salaries of post- 
office clerks last year was $4,367,079. This bill appropriates $407,921 
more. 


A mere statement of the 


Sal- 


When the present Postmaster-General, a competent and efficient pub- 
lic officer, whose ability and integrity are alike beyond question, re 
cently, as gentlemen are aware, informed the postmasters of the coun- 
try that they themselves, to the extent of their personal service, must 
perform the duties of their respective offices; that they should not de- 
pend exclusively on the clerks furnished them out of the general ap- 
propriation for clerical force, he understood very well the necessity for 
the order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That had reference to the money-order business. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly, but when the Postmaster-General made 
that order it occurred to me that Congress should cordially support him 
inavaluable reform. That order was undoubtedly issued upon a careful 
consideration of the fact that all over this country the moment the nec- 
essary clerical force has been obtained, after endless importunity, the 


postinaster disappears as a part of the working force of the office. You 
see the tendency to this in every Department of the Government. The 


steady pressure by which this particular item for clerical force has been 
increased to $4,775,000 indicates the tendency in the post-offices of the 
country—clerks to do all the work, and the postmaster, with ample 
salary, is a gentleman of elegant leisure. The real civil-service reform 
needed is to stop this everlasting increase in the employés of the Gov- 
ernment, this endless increase of salaries, and require the public officers 
to earn the more than ample salaries you pay them. No other civil- 
service reform will pay the expense of the experiment. The recent 
star-route trials disclose how readily lavish appropriations in this im- 
portant Department may corrupt the public service and open up a car- 
nival of fraud and robbery in the very heart of a great public office. 

Thus it appears that in the three items involving in the main the per- 
sonnel of this Department—postmasters, post-office clerks, and letter- 
carriers—we appropriate by this bill $18,875,000, being $1,350,000 more 
than was appropriated for the present year by a Republican Congress. 
Yet gentlemen on the other side of the House, with their accustomed 
unanimity, cry out, ‘‘ You arecrippling the postal service.’’ Surely this 
country will not misapprehend the motive for thisdemand for increased 
appropriations. 
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I come at once to the more important features of the bill, the only | corresponding service. That is the state of their claim, and the result 


features I apprehend of real interest in this debate, and the real cause of | 


offense, for | have shown that the appropriations are ample. I refer 
to the subject of the compensation to be paid to the railroads for trans- 
porting the mails. Ten years ago the amount paid tothe railroads for 
this service out of the public Treasury was $8,589,663; for the present 
year itis $13,275,000, and the estimate for the coming year is $14,375,000, 
including the postal-carservice. We reduce this item $1,075,000. The 
specific rates for this railroad service were fixed by law on the 3d day of 
March, 1873, six months before the great commercial crash of that year, 
and were greatly above the rates of the war period. Wereduced them 
10 per cent. in 1876, 5 per cent. in 1879, and now by this bill reduce 
them 5 per cent. more, 20 per cent., in all, from the period of our great 
monetary inflation. We reduce the rates on the land-grant railroads 
to 50 per cent. of those allowed to railroads built by private capital. 

I think my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] did not listen 
to the incisive and animated speech on Saturday last of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horr], for the gentleman from Pennsylvania tells 
us how we could have reduced the cost of transportation of the mails 
by railroads a million dollars on asounder principle than the reduction 
we have made by basing the comptnsation on the space occupied by 
the mail service in the postal cars, and thus reducing the rate of com- 
pensation upon ‘‘the little railroads,’’ the mention of which almost 
brought tears to the eyes of my fricnd from Michigan when he referred 
the other day to the wrongs done them by this bill. 

Mr. HORR. I was talking of the 50 per cent. reduction. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And I was talking about the horizontal reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. The effort made in this bill to oppress 
these ‘‘ little corporations’’ seemed to the gentleman from Michigan one 
of the things too grievous to be borne, while the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania was perfectly willing to reduce the rates on the small corporations, 
but stoutly resisted the reduction on the large—was perfectly willing 
you should lay a heavy hand upon the small corporations, but insisted 
that you should let up on the great trunk lines! 

Indeed, as to the 5 per cent. reduction the gentleman from Michigan 
seemed to acquiesce in its fairness, but was most solicitous for the small 
land-grant corporations affected by the 50 per cent. reduction. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman must not assume because I do not 
interrupt him that I accept his propositions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; I take it for granted you do not all the way 
through. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Well, in that you are safe. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But, Mr. Chairman, I am glad the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, as well as the gentleman from Michigan, virtually admits 
that on the great body of these railroads the cost of transportation is 
too great. My friend trom Michigan says he does not complain of the 
reduction of 5 per cent, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania admits 
that a reduction might be made to the extent of $1,000,000 without in- 
justice; that is, if I understand him correctly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is, taking the service generally. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly; with the great trunk lines of railroad 
on one side and the little railroads of my friend from Michigan on the 
other. So I trust we shall have no trouble, at least about this 5 per 
cent. reduction. 

Gentlemen will readily see that if we reduce the rates of the rail- 
roal postal service as proposed by this bill, the reduction of more than 
a million dollars we have made on this item will be perfectly safe. In- 
deed, it would justify a much great reduction. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


There was an intimation that Congress could not reduce the rates al- 
lowed the land-grant roads, and a further argument that it was not fair 
to do it because it was unreasonable and unjust, and because the reduc- 
tion does not reach the Union Pacific Railroad system; and I believe my 
friend from Michigan doubts whether it strikes the Northern Pacific 
roads. If the gentleman will examine the termsof the bill carefully he 
will see that it embraces the Northern Pacific; but in view of the opin- 
ions expressed by gentlemen touching the Union Pacific system, I ask 
the special attention of the committee to some facts inconnection with 
the matter and the reasons for the action of the Committee of Appro- 
priations. The Union, Pacific system, formerly six, now virtually four 
cerporations, stands alone, and is of special interest to the Government 
inagreatmany respects. They are not, according to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to which I shall refer, bound by the 
provision of the law fixing the rate of compensation for mail transpor- 
tation under the act of March 3, 1873, or of any law making areduction 
enacted since that time. They charge whatever they think proper, re- 
ceiving the amount that the Post-Office Department is willing and au- 
thorized to pay, according tothe regular rates paid to other corporations, 
and demand of you, through the Court of Claims, the balance. They 
claim that under the sixth section of the act of July 1, 1862, incorporat- 
ing the Union Pacific system, they are entitled to ‘‘ fair and reasonable 
rates’’ (I mean for the transportation of the mails), and that the only 
limit is that these shall not exceed the rates paid by private parties for 


is they demand on countless ingenious devices nearly double the rates 
you pay to other railroads, excessive as they are. Until 1876 they ac- 
cepted the same rates that were paid to other railroads for like service 
but since then, growing stronger, they have enlarged their demand. ” 

The question as to the right of these corporations to demand compen- 
sation beyond that allowed the other railroad corporations, under the 
postal laws, was carried into the Court of Claims by the Union Pacific 
Railroad corporation. This corporation claimed in the action that for 
transporting the mails over its railroad from January 1, 1876, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1877, it was entitled to recover $1,168,720. 22, including $140,000 
for the fares forthe postal-car clerks. This was $549,809.68 more than 
the amount allowed by law to the other railroads for like postal service, 
The Court of Claims held that the general provisions of law were ap- 
plicable to this and the other Union Pacific corporations, and allowed 
$618,910.54 of the claim and rejected the rest, $549,809.68; but the cor- 
poration appealed to the Supreme Court, and that court, at the October 
term, 1881, reversed the decision of the Court of Claims, on the ground 
that the general laws enacted by Congress fixing the rates of compen- 
sation of railroads for transporting the mails did not apply to the Union 
Pacific system, and that the sixth section of the act of 1862 organizing 
the system to which I have referred, and under which the corporation 
claimed nearly twice the compensation allowed by law to the other 
railroads, governed the rates, and that Congress had not legislated on 
thesubject by way of amending the act of 1862, but withheld any opinion 
as to the power of Congress to amend the charter and sent the case back 
to the Court of Claims to adjust the accounts virtually on the basis of 
theclaimofthecorporation. Mr. Justice Matthews delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

It will be seen by reference to the case I have referred to that it was 
decided in favor of the corporation expressly on the ground that Con- 
gress had never applied the laws fixing the rateof postal transportation 
in specific terms to the Union Pacific system. 

I have now occasion only to refer, in support of the authority of Con- 
gress to amend the two acts referred to and the sixth section of the act of 
1862, to theSinking Fundcases. (The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
vs. The United States, 99 United States Supreme Court Reports, page 
700.) Ipresume there is no gentleman who hears me who fails to re- 
member that famous decision. 

Gentlemen will remember that the act of July 1, 1862, incorporating 
these Union Pacific corporations, as well as the act of 1864, amendatory 
of the original act, both contained the clause that ‘‘ Congress may alter, 
change, modify, or repeal this act,’’ and under this ample power to 
alter, change, or modify the sinking-fund Jaw known as the Thurman 
act was sustained in the case I have mentioned. That act was an amend- 
ment of the act incorporating the Union Pacific system, and on exactly 
the same principle and authority the legislation we now propose can 
and must be sustained. And if it could not be, the monstrous fact 
would appear that you must pay for all time te a body of corporations 
created by your bounty, investing a few of your citizens with imperial 
fortunes, whatever they might exact for the public service you might 
require, the Government left as now completely at the mercy of the 
creatures of its own creation, corporations stronger than the Govern- 
ment. 

But gentlemen will observe that this bill goes no further than to 
place this Union Pacific system, composed of the six corporations (the 
Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, the Central Pacific, the Western Pa- 
cific, the Sioux City Pacific, and the Central Branch of the Union Pa- 
cific), now consolidated into four (the Union Pacific, the Central Pacific, 
the Sioux City and Pacific, and the Central Branch of the Union Pacitic), 
under the same laws that regulate and control the transportation of the 
mails by the other railroads of the country, and require them as we'll 
as the other railroad companies to transport the mails at a rate 5 per 
cent. less than is now authorized by law. Why not subject them to 
the provision touching the land-grant railroads? The Committee on 
Appropriations are of the opinion that in dealing with the Union Pacific 
system public interests can be better promoted by amending the sink- 
ing-fund act than through any other means. This system stands by 
itself, and wisdom and firmness can alone save the Government from 
heavy loss. These six corporations now owe you the enormous sum of 
$42, 569,730.31 interest you have paid on the bonds issued for their 
benefit, and those bonds, amounting to $64,623,512, due in fifteen years, 
you will be compelled to pay, with a mortgage on their property insule 
of yours of an equal amount and due at the same time. The only 
safety to the Government will be found in a vigorous and ample 
sinking-fund law firmly administered. The Thurman act is found 
wholly inadequate. The crafty and unscrupulous devices of the gen- 
tlemen to whom you have given excessive fortunes have in effect de- 
feated the law. With the gross earnings of these railroads amounting 
annually to a sum exceeding $50,000,000, and with dividends up to 
this time on the two main lines alone amounting to $34,963,479, the 
Thurman act, which only reaches 25 per cent. of their net earnings, 
is really set at defiance, and but a trifle over four millions have reached 
the sinking fund in five years, and that, in the main, simply the amounts 
they claim at extortionate rates for transportations made for the Gov- 
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ernment. The Committee on the Pacific Railroads it is hoped will report | roads. The following table presents these great grants grouped to- 
a bill wise enough and strong enough to secure to the sinking fund a | gether: 
sum sufficient to refund the interest you have paid and meet the bonds | 


when they become due. 
THE LAND-GRANT RAILROADS, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, one other feature of this bill, and one only, and 
the most important ofall. Is it just and proper to require the land- 
grant railroad corporations to transport your mails at 50 per cent. of the 
rates you pay to the corporations whose railroads were built by private 
capital? I think that itis. I think it liberal, and more than liberal, 
when the cost in public wealth is considered in the building of these land- 
grant railroads. Isubmitatableof the railroads (not including the great 
Pacific lines) built or authorized to be built under the land-grant system, 
and affected by this provision. 


Grants of land made by the United States to aid in the construction of cer- | 


tain railroads. 





miles 


of 
covered by grants. 


Names of railroads for which grants were made. 


Estimated number 
of acres granted. 


Number 
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| The gentleman is mistaken. 





Grants of land made by the United States to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain railroads. 
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1 | Kansas SPUIIIIII 5 dccicinsesnlihndacenaie patctbenadoankedieidtbehenaepecie 638 6, 000, 000 
3 | Comtral Paclitc...........ccssserersossecsesovcsecsonsececescese 737 7, 997, 600 
88 eer 23 1, 100, 000 
4 | Central Branch of the Union Pacific 133 804, 155. 
ft... eee 101 41, 398 
6 | Union Pacific...... 038 12, 000, 000 
7 | Northern Pacific.. 1,317 48, 215, O40 
8 | Texas Pacific...... \. 2,870 | 14,000, 000 
9 Atlantic and Pacific. 1,755 49,244, 803 
PI a a a a acacia 7.712 39, 408, 026 


Mr. Chairman, it will be seen the aggregate length of railroads for 
which the grants were made is 20,803 miles—13,071 miles independent 
of the 7,732 mileage of the Pacific roads; and the report of the Post- 
Office Department shows that last year the Government paid on 11,588.56 
miles of land-grant railroad, independent of the Union Pacific system 
and the great body of lapsed grants, $1,144,323.91 for postal service. 
The startling fact appears that in the gradual development of these 
grants, great as they are, they still swellin their proportions. I pointed 
out on a former occasion the startling discrepancies that appear in th 
official statements of these grants, and can only say now, as I did then, 
that insuch enormous grants a few million acres either way is perhaps 
considered of no moment; but the corporations will lose nothing by 
this uncertainty. It will be seen that in many instances the name 
of the original corporation is lost by new combinations. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] says on the one hand we 
are taking away from these land-grant railroad corporations the lands 
granted to them, and on the other we are reducing 50 per cent. the com- 
pensation which they are to receive for the transportation of the maiis. 
If the railroad corporation does not re 
ceive the benefit of the land grant and the road was not built in whole 
or in part by your bounty, the law does not apply to it. To the extent 
that a given grant shall be declared forfeited the reduction prescribed 
by this bill will not apply. To the extent that these roads have been 
built by your bounty, why should not the fact be considered in deter- 
mining the rate of compensation they should receive for services rendered 
the Government ? 

Mr. HORR. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him one ques- 


| tion? 





1 | Atchison, Topeka and Santa F...................ccccccssssseeseees 470 3, 005, 870 
2 Kansas City, Lawrence and Southern Kansas 143 800, 000 
3 Burlington and Missouri River (in Nebraska). 190 2, 441, 600 
4 California and Oregon.......... psadeaiona , 291 3,724, 800 
5 Southern Pacific (Southern I sion) . SN icnitectdanmchiiiad 
6 Burlington and Missouri River (in Iov 279 948, 643 
T I sak tsessecosceccdsnsccencvesvennes 110 
Southern Minnesota............... 167 3. 462. 403 
9 | MeGregor and Missouri River.. 150 - 
10 Hastings and Dakota ............. 7 
ll | Chicago and Northwestern.......... soshaiial ce euink nimi tetioetin 
12 Cedar Rapids and Missouri River. ............. 0.0... ccecceseeseeeee 271 1, 298, 730 
13. Winona and Saint Peter (Saint Peter to Watertown)...... 325 1, 852, 989 
ee I TIE... cc onsepsnecesencesooncenboneesodsanceses 12] 1,199, 849 
BS | SE Cor I PARED... cence ccnccosccccsececcne veveeses 122 551, 148 
16 | West Wisconsin. .................. 77 999, 983 
17 | Wowtin WiSGOGiM, ...ccccciicerce.c00c0- 42 1, 408, 452 
18 | Mississippi and Missouri River... 317 1, 261, 181 
0 PE IND CINDER cnc cvatccnocccssecmeccoessccosncessoecccess 206 781,944 
Be i hinrenkinssednalibacs .uveckohensenssencapanneoneees 710 2,595, 053 
21 Dubuque and Sioux City 142 ; 1. 296. 163 
22 Towa Fallsand Sioux City.... 188 one 
23 ~Little Rock and Fort Smith.. 1% 1, 009, 296 
24 Memphis and Little Rock 133 804, 185 
i la cat ce ean coma enanaanesaubesoes Se> Luvedigueseve lnoseeetanocsainise 
26 Southwest Branch of Pacific of Missouri. ... 37 1, 161, 235 
27 Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern ... 514 4, 106, 647 
28 Missouri, Kansas and Texas 183 1,520, 000 
29 Oregon and California ......... oa 200 3, 840, 000 
OF IE Senithitescctedsnccedgrvccdonescesuccses 47 100, 000 
31 | Southwest Branch of Pacific of Missouri... 37 |) 
I sons snnucuneseny eageseeacoussnececcones ae ee 
33. Lake Superior and Mississippi Kiver...........................06 156 |) = aan ano 
34 Stillwater and Saint Paul.................. icudiecanabptlivkes'-« Sean 13 | f 7 | 
Bs) ao Paul oe a eile capuibekectercrelebdictnstebers 387 4, 723, 688 
36 Southern Pacific (Northern I sion)... } , : 
37 Southern Pacific (Southern Division).... Jf 934 11, 964, 160 
38 | North Louisiana and Texas.. ............. d 870 610, 880 
a cadis ve ridbencccsscencesdbsesrabasonee 106 1, 100, 000 
40 | Saint Josephand Denver City.................... 227 1, 700, 000 
41 | Portage, Winnebago and Lake Superior 256 1, 800, 000 
42 | Florida Transit Railroad Company........................06. 155 1,171, 200 
43 Florida Central and Western Railway Company.......... 155 1, 405, 440 
44 | Louisville and Nashville Railway Company......... 45 168, 960 
gf ee SU dediesemeni seamen 112 433, 920 
46 | Mobile and Girard I y Company 85 858, 624 | 
7 | East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railway Com- 
i laduslisni details cntmetenddqneedbscnhsnmectcrsenesnesoecucaseceqsxsonoceeees 156 641, 285 | 
48 | Alabama and Great Southern Railway Company 270 944, 640 | 
49 | Vicksburg and Meridian Railway Company.... 9% 368, 640 
50 | Mobile and Ohio Railway Company ........................0000 472 1, 286, 784 
51 | Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas Railroad and Steamship 
et ceo, 6s cap cndenemacexenbenzevonsestesooines 83 967, 840 
52 Vicksburg, Shreveport and Pacific Railway Company... 76 725, 760 | 
53 | Saint Joseph and Western Railway Company 221 : 
54 South and North Alabama Railroad Company 183 7 
55 Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul, La Crosse to Airlie.. 302 1, 787, 953 
56 | Flintand Pere Marquette Railway Company................ 168 586, 828 
57 | Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway Company .............. 333 921, 280 
58 Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Railway Com- 
Pe eee bapnctlenuedtbntinwheoretinsedecsétvne cndsnvoscecccvennsessosceueseesecses 73 755, 200 
Total 13, 071 85, 073, 77: 


I think that it is not unjust or oppressive to apply the provisions of 
this bill to this great body of corporations. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hork] complains that by this provision you are oppressing 
the small corporations. Have gentlemen considered that through this 
land-grant system you have built and equipped, even as shown by the 


Postmaster-General’s report, by your bounty 11,588.56 miles of the 


railroads I have named ? 

Mr. HORR. Outside of the Pacific roads? 
_Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; outside of the Union Pacific system and out- 
side of the Northern Pacific, Texas Pacific, and Atlantic and Pacific 


| inconsiderable I admit, but still something. 


Mr. HOLMAN. My time is limited. 

Mr. HORR. The statement you have just made is misleading, but 
I do not want to interrupt you. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the gentleman from Michigan says there is a 
reason why you should not act as he deems oppressively in dealings 
with the land-grant roads. He says that you did not make these 
grants with the expectation of any benefit being returned to the Gov- 
ernment; that you did not expect your property and mails to be car- 
ried free, or at reduced rates; that you did it for the scle purpose of 
opening up the wilderness. 

A large body of the citizens of Michigan differ with my friend, and in 
a meimorial to this House, speaking of the Marquette and Ontonagon 
Railroad land grant, say: 


And we further assert that, with the rapid, almestalarming, absorption of the 


| public domain by the instrumentality of grants of lands to aid the construction of 


railroads and other works of internal improvement, a strong current of public 
sentiment has set against all special legislation of this character, imperatively 
demanding the repeal of all unearned grants—a demand that can no longer be 
safely ignored. And the party that does ignore this issue will be held strictly 
responsible for its action before the people at the polls of every national electior 
in the United States until the evil is rooted out. No evasion will satisfy. 
issue must be squarely met. 


rhe 


What are the conditions on which these grants were made? What 
rights has the Government reserved in giving away the common wealth 
of its people? There are some reservations, two of them, meager and 
In all of these grants, run 


ning through all these years, these are the conditions, varied somewhat 


} 


| the beginning is a fraudulent purpose. 


in terms, but still substantially the same: 


And the said railroad shall beand remain a public highway for the use of the 
Government of the United States, free from all toll or other charges upon the 
transportation of any property or troops of the United States. 


This is the first right reserved to the Government; and even here in 
Undoubtedly Congress under- 
stood by those terms that the railroad should transport the ** property 
and troops’’ of the United States free of charge; but you observe a 
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slight ambiguity in the language, and under this ambiguity the Supreme 
Court has decided that the Government has the right to put its own 
locomotives and cars on these railroads and by its own employés trans- 
port its property and troops free (whichrof course is impracticable), but 
if the railroad transports the Government’s property and troops, then 
the Government shall pay the railroad company 50 per cent. of the 
usual rates of transportation. This was decided in the case of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company vs. The United States, 
and yet the land grant to that company was made four years after Con- 
gress had, by a joint resolution I had the honor to introduce in 1862, 
declared that the meaning of the terms employed in that reservation 
was that the land-grant corporation ‘‘should transport the property 
and troops of the United States free of charge.’’ 

The other right reserved in all these grants is in less ambiguous lan- 
guage and in all the same in substance: 

The said railroad shal! transport the mails of the United States at such price 
as Congress shall by law direct. 

Now, these two provisions cover all the rights reserved to the United 
States in consideration of these imperial grants. Contrary to the mani- 
fest intention of Congress, these corporations have under the extraordi- 
nary decision I have named received millions of dollars from your Treas- 
ury for transporting your ‘‘ property and troops,’’ and are still annu- 
ally receiving large sums and will for all time. But, as I have shown 
you, we have the clearand unquestionable right to fix the rate at which 
these land-grant roads shall transport our mails. 

There are other grants, which I have not included in either of the fore- 
going tables, where not a spadeful of earth has been dug in the construc- 
tion of a railroad, yet the lands are withdrawn from settlement and 
claimed by the corporations, although the grants were long since forfeited. 
The forfeiture of these grants will of course be declared. Of all of 
these grants near 109,000,000 acres, including, over 16,000,000 this 
House has already declared forfeited, are beyond any reasonable ques- 
tion forfeited, and the declaration of that forfeiture by Congress is de- 
manded by the highest consideration of public policy, common honesty, 
and justice tothe people. Even to the extent these land-grant railroads 
enumerated in the first table were completed you paid them, as I have 
shown, las+ year $1,144,323.91 for transporting your mails. This bill 
would as to these roads, to the extent they are entitled to the lands 
granted and including the Pacific systems, save to the Treasury annu- 
ally, | think, neara million dollars, perhaps more; but the restoration 
of the forfeited grants to the public domain is of far greater moment 
than any such monetary consideration; so that this bill cautiously de- 
<lares that none of its provisions ‘‘shall be construed to waive or impair 
any rightnow existing in favor of the United States.’’ While these cor- 
porations generally withhold the obtaining of patents for their lands to 
avoid local taxation and arein the main holding their lands until the 
Government lands shall be exhausted, they still had taken out patents up 
to June 30, 1882, for 47,745,941 acres. If in the adjustment of these 
vast grants they obtain over 70,000,000 more, it will be because incor- 
porated wealth is stronger in controlling our affairs than the sense of 
justice and public duty which controls this Government in maintaining 
the rights of its people. So patents have already issued up to June30, 
1882, date of last specific report, for 47,745,941 acres, a territory in the 
aggregate as large as the two great States of Indiana and Ohio combined 
and nearly a half million acres more. And this is already done. In 
the last admirable report of the Commissioner of Public Lands we are 
told that during the last year ‘‘twelve railroad patents, covering one 
hundred and twenty-four pages of record, were issued.’’ Yes, sir; and 
instead of these vast fields being covered with cheerful homes and a great 
multitude of prosperous and independent citizens, a handful of men be- 
«ame the proprieters of landed estates dwarfing the baronial possessions 
of Europe. 

But the fact must now be apparent that no demands which the Gov- 
ernment could make on these corporations for the free transportation of 
the mails, property, and troops, now and for all time, could compensate 
this Government and its people for the lands it has granted. The legis- 
lator who considers the mere monetary value of the land granted, enor- 
mous as it is, takes a very superficial view of the subject. Had the 
value of these vast millions of acres been granted in money from the 
public Treasury or been expressed in bonds issued by the Government 
payable in money, the only evil to our free institutions would have been 
the granting of great fortunes by the special favoritism of Government 
to a portion of its people at the expense of their fellow-citizens. (All 
monarchies present examples of this policy.) The evil, great as it 
might be, would not go beyond this, and an honest and earnest vigi- 
lance of the people would and could in the progress of time correct it. 
But the giving away in vast tracts to the favorites of Congress of the 
fertile lands which, onany justconception of our free institutions, ought 
to be the freeholds of our people, advancing the price of these lands 
yond the reach of the laboring and landless men of the present period 
and early future, is an evil that admits of no remedy except revolution. 
To make these grants on the pretense of progress and opening up the 
wilderness to the developing power of labor, to give labor a chance, is 
to invite to our shores the theory of the Middle Ages, baronial estates, 
baron and serf, the power of the one to shelter the feebleness of the 
other! Was it through imperial grants the great country from the At- 
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lantic Ocean to the Alleghany range was settled, and thence onward to 
the Mississippi, with a prosperous people, remarkable for the rugged 
virtues of their manhood, but still more remarkable (and without a 
precedent in history) for the general equality in their material posses- 
sions? Here was seen the natural outgrowth of our free institutions. 

But the evils of this system are not limited to the withdrawal for all 
time from the great body of our laboring and landless people of more 
than 200,000,000 acres of public lands (a territory in theaggregate equal- 
ing in extent ten such States as Indiana); nor in creating corporations so 
great and powerful that they pervade every department of your Gov- 
ernment, tampering with official authority and claiming the benefit of 
every doubt, putting the Government itself at defiance; nor in the cre- 
ation of overgrown fortunes, which enter the controlling departments of 
your Government through States organized under the auspices of these 
corporations and exercise judicial, executive, and legislative power. 
No, sir; the evil does not terminate there, but under this perfidious sys- 
tem of progress, as an inevitable and natural result, land monopoly runs 
riot, the land jobbers hold high carnival, and the lands left after taking 
out the great grants, the lands left under this treacherous system tor 
the people, are seized upon by the vigilant land-jobbing capitalist and 
his skillful and unscrupulous agents. Your land-grant roads every- 
where meander through your most fertile lands, on the margin of riv- 
ers and through fruitful valleys, and even before the laboring men, your 
landless people, the men who long to become, with their wives and chil- 
dren, bona fide settlers of the new country, are able to turn their faces 
westward the remaining lands—every fertile valley, every inviting field, 
even the alternate sections reserved in the land grants, and far beyond— 
are taken up section after section, swelling into great private estates; 
and your pre-emption law, through fraud and perjury, is made to do 
service in this most infamous proceeding. Opening up the wilderness! 
For whom? The bona fide settler, whose labor would make the land 
fruitful and whose children, reared in virtuous industry, would give 
strength and stability to their country? No, sir; to the land-jobber 
and the land-holding barons who move so naturally alongside the land- 
grant corporations. You may travel for hundreds of miles even in Da- 
kota, and, although you see no human habitation, every acre of the 
land has already ceased to be a part of our once grand public domain; 
in vast and solitary regions not an acre left for the settler. Under th« 
old-time, honest system of our fathers and of the early period of our 
age every quarter-section entered would have been adorned by the 
home of an independent freeholder and the presence of his wife and chil- 
dren. Time will develop the great landed estates your land-grant sys- 
tem has rendered possible, even if that was not its original purpose, and 
will call down upon it the execration of mankind. Even now a list of 
some of them is made public. How does even this list become a re- 
public? I clip the following from the San Francisco Daily Examiner, 
a leading journal on the Pacific coast: 


THE GROWING MONSTER. 


Besides the millions of acres belonging to railroad and other corporations, the 
amount of land that is being acquired by foreign capitalists and landlords is 
fairly amazing. Ireland is to-day groaning beneath the yoke of oppression, and 
not many years will roll around before the American tenant, upon his knees, 
will also look up into the scowling face of his master and acknowledge his ol 
dience. Following are a few of America’s foreign landlords, and the amount of 
their holdings expressed in acres: 


The Holland Land Company, New Mexico 

An English syndicate, No. 3, in Texas 

Sir Edward Reid and a syndicate, in Florida 

English syndicate, in Mississippi........................ . 

Marquis of Tweedale 

Phillips, Marshal & Co., London 

TT sree timeeeieeenianalisanalgienabiesinininn aenieabeebemarmmemeatainah dienes 
Anglo-American syndicate, Mr. Rogers, president, London 

Byran H. Evans, of London, in Mississippi 

Duke of Sutherland 

British Land Company, in Kansas 

William Whalley, M. P., Peterboro, England .. 

Missouri Land Company, Edinburgh, Scotlanc 

Robert Tennant, of London 

Dundee Land Company, Scotland 

Lord Dunmore 

Benjamin Newgas, Liverpool 

Lord Houghton, in Florida 

Lord Dunraven, in Colorado 

English Land Company, in Florida 

English Land Company, in Arkansas 5), 000 
Albert Peel, M. P., Leicestershire, Eng!and.. ae 10, 000 
Sir J. L. Kay, Yorkshire, England Sas 5, O00 
Alexander Grant, of London, in Kansas......... 35, 000 
English syndicate (represented by Close Bros.) Wisconsin 110, 000 
M. Ellerhauser, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in West Virginia........ 600, 000 
A Scotch syndicate, in Florida 500, 000 
A. Boysen, Danish consul, in Milwaukee 50), U0 
Missouri Land Company, of Edinburgh, Scotland 165, 000 
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20, 747. 000 


Twenty million seven hundred and forty-seven thousandacres! And 
the land-grant system was to enable the bona fide settler to reach the 
public land! I admit the railroad land grants are not responsible tor 
two of the purchases set forth in the above list, but, omitting those. 
here is a territory which in the aggregate is nearly as large as the great 
State of Indiana, held by foreign corporations, lords, and capitalists, 
every acre of which, the twotracts omitted, I am assured is within the 
land-grant regions, and entered unquestionably through the aid of that 




























infamous system. I have before me a list of land purchases by thirty 
American capitalists in the land-grant sections, ranging from 25,000 to 
2,000,000 acres, aggregating 7,427,000 acres. For what purpose did the | 
Northern Pacific corporation invite the nobility of Europe to the recent 
festivities attending the pretended completion of that railroad except 
to invite attention to the princely possessions it could place within their 
reach? But why enter into detail? Did any member of Senate or 
House who supported those grants, making grant after grant until they | 
permeated every fertile region of the public domain, and until the pub- 
lie voice changed the political sentiment of this House, expect any other 
result? Thus, sir, a magnificent public possession, the grandest on the 
face of the globe, which, under the statesmanship of any of the great 
political parties which controlled the destinies of this Republic prior to 
1861 would have furnished a safe retreat and shelter for labor, happy 
and prosperous homes for independent freemen for generations to come, 
has been turned over to an accursed monopoly within so brief a period 
as twenty-two years. The homestead law, the wisest and most humane 
act of legislation since Moses pronounced the law that nourished into 
manhood the most masculine fragment of the human race: ‘‘ Ye shall 
divide the land by lot for an inheritance among your families; to the 
more ye shall give the more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shall 
give the less inheritance’’—the homestead law! What a mockery of 
human hopes! Before the hour for its real triumph had come Congress, 


in the recklessness of absolute power, yielding to the sordid motive of | 


coining the common wealth of the people into private fortunes, had 
granted to monopoly the wealth in homes and human happiness the 
homestead law was intended to diffuse. The Indian reservations and 
forfeited grants are about all that is left. 

Do gentlemen who defend this land-grant railroad system and com- 
plain so bitterly that we are seeking to impose unjust burdens on the 
men who have obtained the benefit of these grants forget, in estimating 
the value of those grants, that in a government like ours homesand in- 
telligence are not only necessary to the well-being of the whole people, 
but indispensable to the peace and order of society and the stability of 
government? Dothey think thata system can be inaugurated by Con- 
gress by which a few skillful and ingenious gentlemen may monopolize 
imperial wealth out of the common inheritance of the people and open 
up opportunity by which the greater portion of the lands of the Repub- 
lic adapted toagriculture and the blessings of homes and of independent 
freeholds can and will with absolute certainty beseized upon by foreign 
and domestic capitalists, and the price thus advanced beyond the reach 
of the greater portion of our people, without inflicting a deadly wound 
on our free institutions and the rights of laboring men? 

Does any intelligent man believe that our system of government can 
be maintained without the great body of our people being independent 
freeholders? And yetthis land-grant railroad system, by its own direct 
monopoly of the public lands and by the opportunities it has opened up 
for capitalists and corporations, European as well as American, to mo- 
nopolize them, has even now almost exhausted that portion of the pub- 
lic domain adapted to agriculture, rendering it absolutely certain that 
throughout a vast region the plow will not be ‘‘ in the hand of itsowner,”’ 


but landlord and tenant, great estates and squalid poverty, willcurse the | 


land. Nothingbut forces and currents now hid from our view can pre- 
ventthis. So the rigid parsimony of our fathers in hoarding up these 
public lands for their posterity becomes the dishonor of their children; 
for it must be remembered that up to 1862, when this fatal and venal 
system was entered upon, the entire grants for internal improvements 
from the 17th day of September, 1787, to the 4th of March, 1861, made 
exclusively to States, not an acre to corporations, was but 31,600,846 
acres, including the grant to the Illinois Central, so often mentioned, 
of three and one-quarter millions of acres—large for that period; how 
trivial for this ! 

With the public land exhausted, disposed of in immense grants or 
at nominal prices to foreign and domestic capitalists, then, and not till 
then, the period of peril to this Republic will begin. 

Have gentlemen considered the extraordinary yet silent influence 
these unshorn, fertile, and virgin lands have exercised through all the 
years of our history over our people? 
ning not only the cause and the source of our prosperity, but, more than 
that, the cause of the unexampled internal and domestic quietude and 
repose we have enjoyed, under the shelter of which our greatness has 
been achieved. Where in all the world’s history have a people through 
more than a century been so greatly exempt (only excepting the inher- 
itance of African slavery) from internal strife? How seldom through 
all these years, though prolonged periods of commercial and industrial 


depression have often occurred, has labor, even in limited fields and for | 


a brief period, like a swarthy giant in despair, girded up its loins for a 
Struggle against oppression. Yet at timesa loud cry for bread has been 
heard in ourcities, and no overmastering army has stood ready to strike. 
[ do not assert that the absence of disorder and unrest, which in other 
nations have organized standing armies and navies, iswith us to be at- 


tributed exclusively to the existence of our public domain and the hope | 
and confidence itinspired, for other great causes have contributed to | 


that end; but I do assert that in the greatest degree th ‘internal peace, 
order, and well-being of our people can and must b- traced to this 
great common wealth of lands, which from the begint og has arrested 
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They have been from the begin- | 


the attention, animated the courage, and inspired the hope of the labor- 
ing men of this country. Cheap lands, the hope of home and fireside, 
and independent manhood have been our standing army and watchful 


| navy, guarding for more than a century the repose and order of the 
| American people. 


For generations the towns and cities and mining regions east of the 
Alleghanies, and in more recent years westward of that ancient land- 
mark, have swarmed with workmen in the countless industries of the 
forge, the loom, the mine, and the workshop; the overcrowded rural 
population have swarmed into your towns and cities; everywhere 
thousands upon thousands of industrious and strong men have been 
| barely able to keep the wolf from the door. Have gentlemen consid- 
| ered the humane and hope-inspiring influence of the great public do- 

main on the lives of this great and ever-growing multitude of our peo- 

ple? Followthe weary workman into his rented and cheerless tenement, 
| furnished with the bare necessities of life; see him as he sits moodily 
at the fireside with his poorly clad and scantily fed wife and children 
around him—how dreary and cheerless! But in the midst of his hopeless 
despondency let the old hope revive, hear him talk of the oft-considered 
plans, by saving and scrimping year after year (cheese-paring, if you 
please, even on the bare necessities of life), to raise means necessary to 
emigrate to the once free fields of the West, and see how poverty and 
| wretchedness vanish and hope revives, while visions of a blessed home- 
stead, with its cheerful fireside, an honest and manly freehold, with 
green fields and lowing herds, and, above all, happy and hopeful children 
and prosperous and peaceful old age, give new courage to the man and 
bring a gleam of gladness to the weary heart of the careworn wife! 
Who shall say how many millions of laboring men, buoyed up by the 
hope your grand public domain inspired, have thus, through the patient 
savings of years, gone westward, and as independent and prosperous free- 
holders aided in developing that widespread field of human happiness 
stretching westward from the Alleghanies, where the public domain 
began, or how many millions more have toiled on inspired at least by 
the blessed promises of hope? Yes, sir; far beyond the hopes ever real- 
ized, your public domain has been a source of energy, industry, and 
peace. 

Mr. BELFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 

Mr. COX, of New York. Do not yield, Judge; go on, your time is 
running out. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 

I can not yield now. 

TheStates formed and settled within the public domain under the old 
system are and have been from the beginningalike remarkable for their 
prosperity and the diffusion of their landed wealth; those formed and 
forming under your legislation of the last twenty-two years are smit- 
ten with the deadly blight of the Old World, the curse of the Middle 
Age—land monopoly—the hope of labor blasted by its overshadowing 
| and baneful power, while wealth stalks into the council chambers of 
the Government at its own volition and manhood stands silent and 
| abashed ! 

Do not the gentlemen know that this vast wealth which attends the 
apparent prosperity of this period is not the wealth that gives greatness 
| and strength to arepublic, but the wealth that builds palaces, unde1 
| mines the foundations of free government, and wrings from the heart 
of labor the ery of despair? With the public lands exhausted, with the 
remnants of the Indian tribes despoiled of their reservations, and the 
lands seized upon by capitalists and merciless speculators (except so far 
| as you have pledged them in advance to the railroad corporations), and 
| lands everywhere advanced in price beyond the reach of laboring men, 
with the hope of better fortune and of independent homes dying out 
of the heart of labor, with men fully conscious of the wrong you have 
done them by your legislation, can the peaceful order of society be 
hoped for as of old? Iam not astonished that gentlemen deem this 
early hour an opportune moment to urge the policy of a great navy; it 
| will come, if it does come, in the natural order before a great army. 
Capital is timid and full of suggestions; the Navy is the most remote, 
| but I am not surprised that here and there comes also the intimation 
that your Army is too small. These too may be some of the bitter 
fruits of your imperial grants. I fear that it will be seen soon enough 
that when you havedestreyed the very foundations of security and hope 
upon which labor has rested so long, the old time repose and peaceful 
order will be no more. Gentlemen should not forget that the wrong 
that has been done to laboring men and their children by giving over 
their natural inheritance to an accursed monopoly will in due time be 
| considered by the most intelligent body of laboring men who ever de- 
bated a public wrong—men fully aware of their rights and capable of 
| asserting them. 

I have been unintentionally led into this discussion of the results of 
the land-grant railroad policy by the assumption of gentlemen that that 

| policy was wise and beneficent, and that the Government should treat 
with kindly consideration the corporations which have obtained the 
benefit of these grants; but I know of no subject which soimperatively 
| demands the earnest consideration of Congress; and this House has I 
think most wisely given this great question of the public lands and 
forfeited grants a commanding position. For myself, 1 demand, in the 
name of every laboring man in America, that these corporations whose 
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My frieffd from Colorado will have to excuse me; 





Is 


railroads were built and equipped by your bounty shall bear public | 


burdens on the basis of the benefits you have so lavishly bestowed on 
them. These corporations to the extent they fulfilled the terms of the 
grants will hold them until our ever-swelling population and the labor 
of our millions of laboring men in every tield of human industry shall 
have enhanced their value. To this extent there is no remedy for the 
evil done. But common justice to the whole people and the highest 
public policy demand that to the extent that default has been made by 
the land-grant corporations the forfeiture should be sternly declared and 
the lands restored to the public domain. 


will have declared the forfeiture and restoration of over 100,000,000 acres 
of these grants to the people, and with every acre of the public land 
adapted to any form of agriculture placed under the safeguard of the 


‘ . ; 
homestead law alone; all that remains of our once great inheritance 


will at least be secure. I can not doubt that the people with one voice 
will command that it shall be done. 

But, Mr. Chairman, no remedy can be complete. 
our free institutions by this indefensible legislation of Congress will 
survive the memory of the men who passed the Jaws as well as of those 
who at every step resisted their enactment. A great monopoly of 
land admits of no remedy; it is a crime against the human race and 
deserves the execration of mankind. No time can palliate the wrong. 
No, sir; when the time shall come to vonsider and write the history 
of these grants and the measures of public policy you have gathered 
around them, when the fruitsof that legislation shall have ripened inall 
its bitterness, the philosophical historian will pause with astonishment 
at this robbery of the common inheritance of our people. How could 
it happen that, after the public lands had been guarded against monop- 
oly for near a century with sleepless vigilance for homes of successive 
generations, shoring up free institutions by the freehold of the citizen, a 
party which in its first advent into power was capable of enacting so wise 
a measure as the homestead law should go back on all the traditions 
of the Government and within fifteen years after its advent into power 
turn over to soulless monopoly and heartless speculation the grand in- 
heritance of the people? Of course there has been and will be a marvel- 
ous development of resources, towns, and cities; but out of it all there 
rises up a deadly presence in a republic—private estates greater than 
any king in the plenitude of power ever conferred on a favorite; wealth 
and perpetual franchises, arrogant and exacting, cautious and timid, 
intrenched as in a citadel in every department of your Government, 
and silently controlling every avenue of power; while in the near future— 
how humiliating the thought !—millions of our people with their wives 
and children homeless and miserable, who but for these overgrown es- 
tates would have been independent freeholders with prosperous and 
happy homes adding to the stability and true glory of their country. 

The legislation that fosters the wealth of the few and facilitates the 
growth of private fortunes out of the common wealth of the Republic is 
a harbinger of dishonor and decay to free institutions; that which firmly 
upholds the equal rights of all men to protection and justice, and leaves 
all else to the enterprise and industry of the people, diffuses wealth and 
elevates all silently and surely as the dews of heaven fall upon and 
refresh the earth. The one appeals sooner or later to the arbiter of 
power for support; the other, tothe heart of the human race. Free in- 
stitutions could not survive for a century the theory of government in 
its complete development unrebuked by the public voice, which rendered 
these extraordinary grants of the public lands to favored citizens possi- 
ble. The words I have more than once quoted on this floor, uttered by 
Saint Pierre, the humane philosopher of France, as he stood on the 
verge of the first great revolution of his country and beheld with ach- 
ing heart the miseries of its people, are true: ‘‘ Great estates destroy the 
spirit of patriotism in those who have everything and those who have 
nothing.”’ 


The Bonded Extension Bill. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES, 
Thursday, March 20, 1884 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 


the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tax on distilled 
spirits now in warehouse— 


Mr. REESE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before entering upon the discussion of the merits 
of this bill I desire to make an explanation. A few days ago, when an 
effort was made to call this matter up for consideration, yielding to the 
earnest appeal of my distinguishéd friend from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIs], 
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I indulge the confident hope | 
and belief that before this Congress shall adjourn this House at least | 


wn . | 
Che evils done to 





| twelve months have elapsed, and still they live. 
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the zealous advocate and author of the bill, I voted with him. Indoing 
this I was actuated by aspirit of fairness to the measure and friendship 
for that gentleman. At the time, however, I distinctly stated to him 
that I was unalterably opposed to its passage and should vote against it 

Mr. WILLIS. Nothing needs be added to that statement. I on], 
desire to say, in justice to the gentleman, that it is the exact fact, and 


| we are very much obliged to him for helping to give us a hearing on » 


great question. 

Mr. REESE. But, sir, when its friends continued to press it upon 
the attention of the House, and not desiring in any way to be respon 
sible for the enactment of any such law, should the bill by any possi 
bility pass, I declined to give them further aid. This much I felt was 


| proper for me to state, in order that no misunderstanding could arise 


as to my position. 
Mr. Chairman, I now propose, in the ten minutes so kindly yielded 


| me by my colleague, to discuss the merits of the bill and succinctly 


give my reasons for opposing its passage. I regard this in many aspects 
the most important question that has come or is likely to come betore 
this Congress. The suspension of the collection of taxes imposed by 
law is always a grave matter and should be most deliberately and seri- 
ously considered before undertaken. I do not believe that the collec- 
tion of any tax should be suspended, or the person or interest relieved 
from its payment, except in extreme cases. Indeed, I do not think it 
wise in any instance. 

All taxes, whether specific or general, whether levied by the Federal 
Government, a State, county, or municipality, are intended to raise rev- 
enue for the support and maintenance of that government, the citizens 
receiving as a consideration its protection in the enjoyment of life, lib- 
erty, and property. Nor is it competent for the subject to determin 
the necessity of the levy. 

When we once depart from the rule requiring the prompt payment 
of taxes, be their character what they may, we at once involve ou! 
selves in a labyrinth of difficulties, we impair the protective power ot 
the Government, we expose ourselves to the danger of partial legis.a 
tion, we convert Congress into an immense relief committee, and we 
engender in the minds of the people a feeling of expectancy if not a 
hope of relief. Therefore I think it wiser for the Government and bet- 
ter for the citizen to lay down a Procrustean rule requiring the prompt 
payment of all taxes without exception. Then the machinery of gov- 
ernment moves smoothly on, unclogged by the impediments of di 
parture. The propriety and wisdom of adoptingsuch a course can nevei 
be better demonstrated and illustrated than by the bill now under con 
sideration. The law now requires the tax on whisky in bond to be paid 
within three years from the dateof entry or at the time it is withdrawn 
for consumption. There is now due the Government the taxes gn 70 
000,000 gallons of whisky, which at 90 cents a gallon, as provided by 
law, amounts to the aggregate sum of $63,000,000. 

sy this bill we are asked to change existing laws by extending thi 
bonded period on whisky for two years. In other words, we are cailed 
upon to relieve the owners of this whisky from the payment of that 
amount of taxes for that length of time—a request as marvelous as 
it is startling. But when we remember that in 1878 this same interest 


| received at the hands of Congress similar relief, it will not seem 


altogether strange, fortified as it now is with precedent and a plethori 
treasury, that it should again be insisting upon further indulgenc: 
Without meaning or intending to criticise the individual conduct o! 
members of that Congress, I am constrained to say that their action was 
wrong, as is abundantly shown by subsequent events. 
never make a right 

The friends of this bill tell us that the owners of this whisky, a 
large majority of whom are bankers, bought in good faith, believing 
that there would be a sufficient demand to enable them to sell; that by 
reason of an overproduction of whisky the markets of the world have 
become gorged; that there has been a shrinkage in value; that there is 
no demand for the bulk of this immense stock; and, finally, they say 
to us that unless we grant the relief prayed for these men will be bank- 
rupted and a financial crash will come upon us. 

Sir, this same argument was urged with equal earnestness upon the 
Forty-seventh Congress when a similar bill was pending. More than 


Two wrongs 


No panic has come 0! 
bankruptcy ensued as was then predicted upon the failure of that bill 
Nor do | believe that the horrible consequences so graphically depicted 
by the friends of this bill will occur upon its certain defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, I always regret the misfortunes of my fellow-man, «nd 


i 
au 


while I earnestly and truly sympathize with these men and al! others 
| in distress, it matters not with me from what source it comes, whethe1 


from misfortune, affliction, or financial embarrassment, yet these are not 
sufficient reasons to influence my conduct as a public servant or cause me 
to hesitate in the discharge of what I conceive to be a public duty 
Considering this question from a business standpoint, as I ain 
quested by its friends to do, after a most careful and diligent inquiry 
I am unable to discover any essential difference between the pu! 
chasers of this whisky and any other class of speculators. Indeed, 1! 
difference there be, I regard them more favored than the speculato! 
ordinarily is, in that they knew at the time of their purchase almost 
with mathematical accuracy the amount of whisky that would be con- 




























sumed annually. A rare privilege, indeed, and one that few traders en- 
joy. Instead of learning lessons of wisdom from their past experience, 
instead of availing themselves of the indulgence so beneficently be- 
stowed by Congress in 1878, the distiller, encouraged by these pur- 
chasers, recklessly continued to increase the production of whisky at 
the rate of 30, 60, and 90 per cent. annually, until perhaps the last year. 
In 1879 they made 71,000,000 gallons; in 1880, 90,000,000 gallons; in 
1881, 117,000,000 gallons; in 1882, 105,000,000, and in 1883, 74,000,000 
gallons more than the country required. 

Sir, such conduct, instead of commending itself to the favorable con- | 
sideration of this House, deserves at its hands the severest condemnation, | 

Again we are told by the friends of this measure that these men do | 
not ask, nor do they expect this relief to be bestowed as a donation or 
gratuity by the Government, but that they propose to pay 4} per cent. 
interest for the indulgence. Sir, we are asked to take money out of | 
the pockets of the people of this country who are carrying State, county, 
municipal, and individual debt obligations bearing an average rate of 
interest of 8 per cent., and loan $63,000,000 of it to these whisky spec- | 
ulators at 44 percent. Was evera proposition so monstrous submitted 
to.an intelligent House of Representatives? I would invite my friends, 
the advocates of this bill, toa business reflection upon this proposition, 
and ask them in all candor and fairness if they believe a business man | 
would entertain it for an instant of time. Then away with your sug- | 
gested business view. I find in our Constitution ample authority for the | 
Government to borrow money for legitimate governmental purposes, 
but I have searched in vain for that provision which authorizes it to 
oan money. 

1 claim no gift of prophecy; but pass this bill if you will, make the 
Government a partner of these whisky-men, liable in common for the 
losses without participation in the profits, and, my word for it, we will 
no longer have reason to complain of a surplus in the Treasury. I, for 
one, will never give my consent to make the Government a partner in 
any private business enterprise. Laws should be general in their opera- 
tions. To grant the relief asked for in this bill would be class legisla- 
tion pure and simple. It would be wrong in principle, dangerous as a 
precedent, and destructive of every governmental regulation. 

Sir, there is not a single reason assigned by the friends of this meas- 
ure going to show the propriety of its passage that could not with equal 
force be urged for the relief of every business interest in this country. 
Why, then, should this particular interest, in which the profits are per- 
haps larger than in any other in the world, be singled out as the ward of 
the nation and her broad arms of protection thrown around it? Why 
not extend the bounty of the nation to the other industries of this coun- 
try which are now tottering and reeling under the burden of overpro- 
duction? Why not with equal propriety go abroad in this land among 
the 7,000,000 of debt-ridden and tax-burdened tillers of the soil, who 
coutribute so largely to the material wealth and prosperity of the na- 
tion, and dispense your charity ? 

Sir, while every other interest has its friend, its protector, and its de- 


fender upon this floor, there is none so bold as to champion the cause | 


of the driver of the plow and slinger of the flail. 

but it is said by the friends of this bill that an invidious discrimina- 
tion is made against this product; that an exception is even made in 
the case of tobacco and malt-liquors, upon which a special tax is also 
imposed but not required to be paid until it goes into consumption. 
This, sir, leads us to inquire why the exception is made. When the 
law imposing internal taxes was first enacted, all these taxes were paid 
when the article upon which they were levied was sold and went into 
consumption. 

In 1868, on account of the colossal frauds practiced by the ‘‘ whisky 
ring,’’ Congress was induced to change that policy and adopt the limit 
of one year. This continued without complaint until 1878, when, at 
the instance of these very men, a period of three years was fixed. The 
wisdom of this requirement is not now debatable. ‘‘ ta lex scripta.”’ 
If the law be an unwise one, if its requirements be harsh and unjust, 
the remedy is not a suspension of its operation, but an absolute repeal. 

While I can not obtain my consent to vote for this bill, yet if the 
condition of the owners of this whisky be as perilous and distressing 
as represented on this floor, let me say to them that while I can not 
come to their present relief, I have a panacea for their future woes. 
And I now invite their friends and this House to join me in an honest 
effort to repeal the whole internal-revenue system. [Applause. } 

It has been intimated on this floor and noised around that a repeal 
of the internal-revenue tax would necessitate a higher import duty. 
rhis I do not now propose to argue. But if I have learned anything 
from the diseussion of my political friends on tariff reform, it is that to 
a certain limit the lower the duty the greater the revenue, and the 
higher the duty the smaller the revenue. Be this as it may, I am con- 
vinced of one fact, and that is, if we would have intelligent tariff legis- 
lation there is no shorter or surer road to that much-desired end than a 
repeal of the internal-revenue tax system. 
of revenue out of the way, with a definite knowledge of the wants and 


necessities of the Government, the adjustment of the tariff is at once | 


made easy. But so long as we allow this tax to remain we are left in 


doubt and to speculation. 
The main object in establishing the present Constitution was to allow 
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| ernment one-fourth of its then revenue? 


| to open revolt against this system of taxation still exist 


Congress to raise revenue by duties upon imports. In my opinion it 
would bear less heavily upon the tax-payers, and this is the paramount 
question that we as legislators should consider, though this method may 
incidentally give aid and protection to our American industries. Tariff 
duties properly laid will in my judgment yield an abundant revenue. 


| And I am not so sure but that the most wholesome thing that could 


occur would be a deficiency in our revenues. Certainly nothing would 


| contribute more to checking the reckless spirit of extravagance so prev 


alent in every department of this Government. 

But be the effect of the repeal of this system of taxation what it may, 
[am persuaded to believe that, whatever other burden this Government 
may legitimately impose upon my people, they will cheerfully bear to be 
rid of a law so odious, a law so aptly characterized by Mr. Jefferson in a 
letter to Mr. Madison when he said, ‘‘ The excise law is an infernal one.”’ 


| I would repeal it because I believe it to be a most prolific source of per- 


jury and subornation of perjury. I would repeal it because I believe 
this system of taxation to be contrary to the general principles of our 


| Government, vicious in practice, dangerous to liberty, and oppressive 
| to the poor. 


Excise laws have always been unpopular with and revolting to a free 
people. They were not favored by the fathers of the Republic. They 
were looked upon as of British origin and carried with them the odium 
of Toryism. No legislation was ever more abhorrent to the American 
people even in their colonial condition. They were regarded by the 
framers of the Constitution as a war resource, to be resorted to only 
when foreign trade is interrupted. Thus they were resorted to in time 
of the Revolution by the States. In the war of 1812, after the adoption 
of the present Constitution, they were again resorted to of necessity, but 
were not adhered to longer than the necessity existed. The system was 
adopted in the administration of the elder Adams, when war was ex- 
pected with France. One of the first acts of Mr. Jefferson's adminis- 
tration was to wipe them from the statute-books. The present system 
was adopted during the late war between the States, and, perhaps on 
account of the immense war debt, their continuation was authorized for 
a time at least after its close. But, sir, the necessity that authorized 
their adoption in this instance, as in former instances, has ceased to ex- 
ist. Let us, then, emulate the worthy example of our illustrious fore- 
fathers and extirpate them, root and branch, carrying with them all of 
their odious machinery. 

Sir, while the tax is onerousand unjust, nothing contributes somuch 
to its offensiveness as the method of its collection. When we think of 
the 4,000 partisan agents employed at an expense to the Government of 
$5,000,000 annually, with power to enter the counting-room of every 
business man in this country engaged in the sale of tobacco, cigars, or 
whisky, and inspect his private books, and if perchance they should find 
some unintentional irregularity, to arbitraily seize and confiscate his prop- 
erty; when we think of this host of spies and detectives, this army of po- 
litical bummers scattered over the country practically authorized at 
any moment to inflict domiciliary visits on the people, to make arbitrary 
seizures, and commit other vexatious acts, is it strange that the ** Shay 
rebellion’’ should have occurred, the suppression of which cost the Gov 
Need we be surprised at thi 
whisky insurrection which followed in quicksuccession ? Sir, the same 
reasons which prompted the people of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
The system is 
as repugnant to the American people to-day as it was then. 

Laws which can not be enforced but-by such means, no matter what 
may be their object or moral nature, will always be revolting to the 


o 
( 


spirit of our people and be executed with difficulty, or often evaded 


| laying the foundation of distrustin the Government, and want of mut 


ual confidence between it and the people, which no fancied or real good 
can ever compensate. With the steady reduction in the charges for 
legitimate annual expenditures of the Government, and the steady in- 
crease of revenue glaring him in the face—with asurplus of $137,000, 000 
in the Treasury, with but about $400,000,000 of our public debt pa 
able at par prior to 1891, when the 44 percents mature, and sixteen 
years later, or 1907, when the 4 percents fall due—I can not be brought 
to believe that there is a member of this House who would vote to per 
petuate a system of taxation which abstracts from the American peuple 
$144,000,000 annually, not one dollar of which is required by the legit 
imate expenditures of the Government, including pensions, interest on 
the public debt, and appropriations for public buildings and the 
| provement of rivers and harbors. 

Sir, I would disband this horde of petty officers and invite them to 





With this fluctuating source | 


fields of more honorable pursuit. Then I would say to the tobacco 
| raiser, sow your seed, worm your plant, gather your crop and sel! it to 
whom you please, when you please, and in such quantities as you choose 
| I would say to the fruit-grower, manufacture your peaches and your 
apples into brandy if you feel so inclined. I would say to the mount 
| aineer farmer, who, by reason of climate and remoteness from ma ket 
is at last the greatest sufferer under this system of taxation, overcome 
your difficulties of transportation by converting your grain into whisky 
as your necessities may require. Yes; I would plant on the summit of 


some high mountain a liberty-pole with the banner of freedom floating 
over this entire land, with the motto inscribed upon its folds, ** Liberty, 
and no excise.’’ 


0) 
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Pensions to Soldiers and Sailors of the Mexican War. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. KLEINER, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 7, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5667) granting pensions 
to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war— 


Mr. KLEINER said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: In advocating the passage of this bill I am prompted 
by « desire to do justice to men now old and decrepit with age, but 
who nearly forty years ago responded at the call of their country, in- 
vaded a malarious and hostile country, suffered as men rarely suffer, 
but who, after a service of less than two years, returned to their homes 
covered with glory, the price of their valor adding new luster to the 
American name. I am also prompted to support this measure because 
the State | in part represent has charged this duty upon its Representa- 
tives in Congress. Nor is Indiana alone. Almost every State in the 
Union has sent similar instructions to its members of Congress at dif- 
Nerent times 

[ am in favor of this bill because it meets with the approval of a gen- 
erousand patriotic constituency, many of whom were participants in that 
war as well asin the Indian wars that preceded it. Although confined 
now in my remarks to the main question under consideration, I can not 
refrain from expressing my sincere regret that th® old worn-out and 
gray-haired octogenarians of the Black Hawk and Florida wars were 
not included under its benefits. In my opinion, justice and human- 
ity demand that the latter soldiers shall be duly remembered by this 
great nation, and Iam ready even now to include them in this bill, thus 
proving that republics are not always ungrateful, but, on the contrary, 
remember with gratitude their heroic defenders. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been charged that the Indian war in Florida in 
1836 was not dignified by anything more than a ‘‘ disturbance” caused by 
runaway negroes and their captors. Ifthis be the opinion of any con- 
siderable number of gentlemen on this flour, I respectfully ask them to 
read again the history of that war. 

Major Dade and his gallant little army were troops of the United 
States carrying the flag of their country. All but two men were am- 
bushed and slaughtered by their savage foes. For months the war- 
whoop echoed around the desolate homes of the peaceful settler; and I 
appeal in behalf of the descendants of the victims of this savagery that 
their names shall not be stigmatized as disturbers of the peace. I 

uppeal in behalf of and to the memory of the dead who fell in the de- 
ense of their homes while defending their wives and little ones from 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage. I appeal in behalf of 
the memory of the patriotic dead who went to their relief and fell vic- 
tims while rendering succor, and who now sleep in unknown and un- 
adorned graves among swamps and everglades. I appeal in behalf of 
the living, only a remnantof whom are left among us, and to the sense 
of justice of the American Congress, to pension this little band of men— 
men who at the first call went to repel the assaults of a treacherous 
and murderous foe, before whose brutality neither age nor sex escaped. 

We should grant a pension to these men in order to conform to un- 
broken precedents, with a view of giving encouragement to the young 
men now coming on the stage and upon whom we must depend to fight 
our battles in the fature. When Jackson cried ‘‘Toarms!’’ men from 
every hill and valley responded, and with these patriotic, poorly clad 
and poorly armed American volunteers he completely routed and over- 
whelmed the combined forces of the British at New Orleans. I men- 
tion this as an instance where undisciplined valor was more than.a match 
for pomp and ceremonious display, and which resulted in achieving a 
triumph for the plain volunteer that in its results has no parallel in 
ancient or modern times. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, such achievements must not be expected in the 
future if partisanship and ingratitude combine to push the old heroes 
that left us this great inheritance through the open doors of the poor- 
house into a pauper’s grave. Can we afford to ignore the appeals for 
justice at the hands of that gallant little army, now bent, gray, and 
‘wrinkled with age? Can we afford to drive from our doors the men 
who at the price of their lives and future happiness gave us an empire, 
with millions of treasure, and all that which makes us tue most power- 
ful nation on the earth? 

I am not alarmed at the future of this country provided the soldier 
whose valor won it and whose fidelity maintained it is duly recog- 
nized by our law-making powers. Refuse that even-handed justice to 
the old veteran now, and your Commander-in-Chief may cry in vain for 
volunteers in time of danger; but when the nation is in peril he will 
drag from their homes a disorderly, sullen, and mutinous army of con- 
scripts, whose fighting qualities would be discounted by the hireling 
Hessians or the Bashi Bazouks. It is now fifty-two years since the 


| 
| 


| close of the Black Hawk war, and the average age of these old soldiers 

| is over 80 years. But afew hundred remain alive to-day. A few thou- 

| sand dollars distributed among them now would remind them of the 
nation’s remembrance and smooth their way to the already yawning 
grave. 

The soldiers of the Florida war now average over 78 years of ay: 
Death is thinning their ranks rapidly, and if we delay there will soon 
be none left upon whom to bestow our tardy offer of justice. If this 
House would listen to my appeal, every soldier herein mentioned would 
receive a pension before to-day’s sun had sunk to rest. 

The veterans of the Mexican war now average 63 years. They are 
quite as old as were the soldiers of the Revolutionary war when Con- 
gress gave them a gratuitous pension for life. The same rule was ap 
plied to those who served in the war of 1812. Thus unbroken prece- 
dents have been established granting gratuitous pensions afte? a laps: 
of about thirty-five to forty years after the wars in which the soldiers 
had served had expired. 

Congress did this when thecountry was poor compared with its present 
opulent condition. Shall this Congress appear less patriotic or grateful 
than those that preceded it? I most earnestly hope not. If we but 
listen to the people we will pass this bill, for with but few exceptions 
every member on this floor stands instructed by his State that sent him 
here to vote to pension the old Mexican veteran. 

Mr. Speaker, it may sound a little singalar when I state that nearly 
one-third of this House is composed of mem who were either unborn or 
in their cradles when the first call for volunteers to serve in the Mexi- 
ean war was first proclaimed. The beneficiaries left their homes and 
went down into a hot, malarial climate, into a foreign land, to conquer 
a fierce and sensi-barbarous foe. Among the great-hearted people where | 
live the little child whose tender years have not yet enabled it to read 
the martial histery of its country is taught te bow low when the vet 
eran warrior of the Mexican war passes by. ©n Decoration Day, in 
the sanny month ef May, when all the people wend their way to the 
cemeteries made sacred by the ashes of the patriot dead, the graves of 
the heroes who conquered in Mexico are carefully sought, while men, 
women, and children. enwreath them with the choicest of nature's 
immortelles. 

Those of us who witnessed their last national reunion, in this city 
last Deeember, were pained to see so few assembled. On that occasion 
a last grand rally wasexpected, and it was hoped by the projectors that 
all parts-of the Union would be represented. But the reasons given 
why so few gathered here was soon generally known. Those who re- 
mained away proclaimed the nation’s shame by the declaration that 
they were too poor, while ethers came through the charity of friends 
Those who sent messages: to their comrades exeusing their absence in 
nearly every instance pleaded old age or poverty. 

The few who attempted a parade on the avenwe in frent of this Capi- 
tol certainly excited pity if not admiration. Wet this was all that re- 
mained of that magnificent army whose story is sung throughout the 
land, that conquered an. empire under Scott auat. Taylor and shed im- 
perishable luster on the American name. This little band of decrepit 
and gray-haired men was all that was left te tell the story of thei 
triumphs in Mexico. 

But the opponents. of this bill are bold in their declarations that the 
vast domain acquired by veason of the war with Mexico was really made 
by purchase. That the United States by the treaty made subsequent 
to the capitulation of the City of Mexico stipalated $25,000,000 as the 
price for an empire greater than that comprisingall of the States of the 
Union at the time. Well, all I can say to that is that all of Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, Utah, parts of Colorado and Wyoming, nearly 
a million square miles, worth $2,000,000,000 at Government prices, 
could not have been bought had not Ringgolé, Clay, Butler, Armstrong, 

| Graham, McKee, Walker, Ayres, McIntosb, Merrill, Baxter, Drum) 
Gannt, Howell, Smith, Gillespie, and Moraage, in addition to more than 
20,000 brave men, first laid down their livesinits acquirement. Pu 
chased, yes, but not with money, but by the shedding of the best young 
| blood of the nation; and it is in my opinion a calumny on the heroic 
| dead to make such statements. 

Since Congress has committed the coumtry to the granting of gratu 
tous pensions I desire to see the brow of the Mexican warrior wreathed 
in the laurel chaplet while the oak decorates those of the heroes of 1776 
and 1812. By the side of the patriot who defended us at Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Monmouth, Princeton, Brandywine, Euataw, 
and the Cowpens, I place him who glorified his country at Vera Cruz, 
Buena Vista, Palo Alto, Molino Del Rey, Resacca, Cerro Gordo, and 
Chapultepec. Objection is made to this bill in official quarters on ac- 
count of the cost. Therefore we should look at the economic side 0! 
this question also. From the best obtainable information now at hand, 
the whole number of beneficiaries under this bill is placed at about 
10,000, who, if none died during the flight of time, would cost the na 
tion, at $96 per year for each soldier or his surviving widow, $960,000 
per annum, or less than the average daily receipts of the National Treas- 
ury. Even if this sum were doubled or quadrupled, we could well 
afford to pay it without crippling any department of the Government 

Compare this insignificant payment with the acts of former Congress, 
when money and lands by the hundred millions were voted in aid of 
railroads and private corporations, thus depriving the actual settler or the 
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soldier who desires to acquire a home on our frontier from the benefits of | 
the public domain. It would have been far more just to have divided | 
this land among the men through whose valor and intrepidity it was 
obtained. 

Mr. Speaker, the time to square accounts is now. The soldier is 
poor, while the Treasury is full to overflowing. Indeed, statesmen are 
debating on ways and means to relieve the vaults of the millions hoarded | 
up and now idle. Some desire it distributed among the States, while 
others, equally sincere, favor its distribution as anational school fund, 
while in my humble judgment justice and the great interests of the 
nation are bestsubserved by a fairand equitable distribution among the 
citizen soldiery, to whom we are indebted for all that we are as a great 
and powerful nation. 


Relief of Sufferers by Flood. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1884, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 215) reappropriating the sum of $125,000, not ex- 
pended, for the relief ef sufferers by the floods of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: [ had hoped it would be unnecessary to say anything 
to the House on this occasion. The people involved in the calamity 
caused by the flood in the Mississippi Valley are my people, and though 
ever ready to defend or to advocate their interests on this floor or be- 
fore the world, their present situation is one that can only fill the heart | 
with grief and sympathy of all who understand the situation. Bowed 
down in mind, Mr. Speaker, by the distress of those at the will of the 
cold merciless flood-waters of the great river, 1 am here to speak out in 
their cause, not as a suppliant, but as their Representative demanding 
their right to be relieved in this the hour of their suffering by the strong 
hand of this, their Government. 

My friend from Massachusetts speaks of this disaster as local. Would 


no one will contradict me. That this House may see for itself the con 
dition of affairs there, I will submit the following telegrams, and will 
add that they are but a few out of many that have reached me in the 
past few days: 

PALLULAH, LA., 
Washington, D. ¢ 


2° 


March 2 


, L884 
To General J. FLoyp Kine, 


Madison Parish is practically overflowed; negroes can not get any work by 
which they can make a living, and whites, owing tothe disasters of the past two 
years, are unable to furnishthem. Some provision must be made forthe negroes 
at once or great suffering willensue. The white people can care forthemselves 
Buckhorn and Milliken’s still intact; water coming in from Biggs and Diamond 
Island overflows us. 


, 


5 > 


. B. & J. T. MCLELLAN 


7 ; VIDALIA, La., March 22, 1884 
General J. FLoyp Kine, Washington, D. C. : 

Monorache Levee has been given up. 
morrow. 


It is intact, but water will be over to- 
You know the suffering that follows. 
W.T. EVANS 
SAInT JOSEPH, LA., March 22,1884 
To Hon. J. F. Kine, Washington, D. C.: 
We must have relief. The whole country will be overflowed, Food will be 
needed for man and beast. 


r. W. CASELMAN 
NATCHEZ, Miss., March 22, 1884. 
To J. FLoyp Kine, Washington, D. C.: 
Levee from Arkansas line down or breaks threatening. 
tress than in 1882. 
Act prompt. 


Anticipate more dis 
Government aid needed immediately for overflowed district. 


Ww 
H 


r 
A. 


MARTIN 
GARRITT 
LOUISIANA TROYVILLE, CATAHOULA PARISH, March 23, 1884 
To General J. FLoyp Kine: 
Country entirely submerged; people and stock need immediate relief 
R. B. W. WALTERS 


VICKSBURG, Mrss., March 25 
To Hon. J. FLoyp Kine, Washington, D. C. : 
River at Saint Joseph six inches above 1882; 
from Cairo down. Too late to make a crop. 


1834 


levees all gone, with river rising 


Cc. C. CORDILL 


RopNEY, Miss., March 25, 1884, 
To General J. FLoyp KING: 

Tensas Parish entirely inundgted. Rations will be required for 20,000 desti- 
tute people, and feed for stock. Emergency very great. Immediate relief nec- 
essary. 

JOSEPH MOORE, 
ROBT. MURDCOCK 
THOS. P. CLINTON, 





he consider a flood that covered an area many times greater than the 
area of the State of Massachusetts local, and which in the district alone 
that I represent reaches as far in length as fromm here to New York and 
as wide as from Philadelphia to that city, embracing a population of a 
hundred thousand souls? 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman speaks of these floods as annual 
occurrences. In this I beg to assure him he is entirely inerror. Such 
a flood as that now prevailing there was never known before in many 
places, not excepting, I am informed, the great flood of two years ago, 
when the entire country was submerged, and when, as the gentleman 
will remember, Congress appropriated some $600,000 from first to last, 
in addition to the many and large contributions made by good citizens 
throughout the Umted States for the rescue and relief of these people. 
On that occasion there was no constitutional question raised by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, nor was there the other day when we here 
first voted $300,000 and subsequently $200,000 for the relief of the suf- 
erers along the banks of the Ohio River. 

If there was ever room for such an objection it has long since been 


dismissed by the usages of this Government too often to be recounted | 


at this time. 

I know the gentleman too well to believe that his heart is in the op- 
position heis making to this measure; and whatever reason he has found 
for it, [ am certain it will not stand in his mind long against so humane 
and so just an object as this measure proposes. 

Seeing from the reports of the Signal Service Department here, and 


from inquiries made of its officers, that this flood was coming down | 
upon the valley of the Lower Mississippi, more than two weeks ago, as | 


the House will remember, I introduced a joint resolution appropriating 
$500,000 for this purpose, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 


propriations, and a substitute was reported back to the House direct- | 


ing the Secretary of War to report to this body, from time to time, such 
measures of relief as he should recommend. This he has done, and it 
comes to us in this form. 

But, Mr. Speaker, knowing the country as I do from personal knowl- 


edge, having traveled ali over it from one end to the other and from | 


side to side and across it in every way many times, I am convinced the 
sum here asked for is entirely inadequate to the demands of the occa- 
sion. 
to move that it be increased to $500,000, which ought now to be appro- 
priated at once for this purpose of mercy and justice to a brave and a 
good people. 

Who, Mr. Speaker, pay taxes more freely or more out of proportion 
to their means than do they to this Government? I answer, none; and 





And at the proper time I here give notice I shall feel compelled | 


WM. DAVIDSON, 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Saint Joseph, La 


NATCHEZ, Miss., March 25, 1884 


To Hon. J. FLoyp Kine, Washington, D. C. 


Much suffering among the laboring class. Water over 1882 


ALEX CAMPBELL 


or 


NATCHEZ, MIss., 
| To Hon. J. FLroyp Kina, M. C., Washington, D. C.: 


Water running over levees, and country being submerged. 
| among laboring class,and appealing for sustenance 


March 


Lss4. 


Great distress 
Supplies needed at once 
JNO. C. SEAMAN 

P. M. Bullitt’s Bayou, La 


RoOpDNEY, Miss., March 24, 1884 


| Hon. J. FLoyp KInaG, 

Kempe Levee gave way at 12.15. This makes the disaster complete and the 

Mississippi Valley one vast inland sea. This will make the loss beyond calcu- 

lation, to say nothing of the loss of life and suffering of the people. Congress 

| must come to our relief and feed the people at onc« The lofts of gin-houses and 

| floating rafts will be the only places of abode rhe best mode of distributing 

supplies is through the engineer department of river improvements. They have 

| every appliance necessary, and less waste and imposition would attend their 
efforts. I believe the wire is down from Saint Joseph 


Washington, D. C 


E. L. WHITNEY 


3ATON RouGeE, LA., March 23, 1884 


J. Froyp KInNe: 

Great distress. Morganza, Scott, and Waterloo Levees gone 
| Secretary of War for rations,same amount as 1882 
best endeavors; the laboring class is in distress. 


Genera] 
d the 


your 


Have wire 
Be on the alert 


S. D. MCENERY, Govern: 


In addition to these I have received telegrams and letters from other 
officials and prominent citizens, all telling the same sad 
which is adispatch from Hon. George W. Montgomery, president of the 
police jury of the parish of Madison, and Hon. Jay I. Dav 
occupies a similar official position in the parish of Caldwell, some sey 
enty or eighty miles distant across the valley. 
all of highest standing and responsibility, official and otherwise, and 
whose patriotism and devotion to the public good stand far up above 
| question. Floods like these, when they spread over the lower valley 
as this has done, can not pass off in a few days or weeks even; it has re- 
quired months for them to doso when they have occurred in the past, 
and I anticipate no shorter period of duration for the present one, which 
is carrying desolation to thousands of homes in that section of our 
country. The relief asked is but little as compared with the ability of 


story, among 


who 


1S 


These gentlemen are 


the Government to afford it, and I trust the same generosity and sym- 
pathy will prevail here now as it has done in the past. 
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Pensions to Soldiers and Sailors of Mexican War. 


SPEECH 


oF 


JAMES Kk. 


ARKANSAS, 


HON. 


JONES, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 7, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5667) granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mex- 
ican war 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now under consideration, and which it is pro- 
posed to pass under a suspension of the rules, is not in my opinion so 
just and fair as the bill reported by Mr. HEwttt, of Alabama, from the 
Committee on Pensions, and now a special order. That bill provides 
for pensioning the old soldiers of our Indian wars; and as a longer time 
has elapsed since those wars than has passed since the Mexican war, | 
must say that it seems to me an ungracious thing to pass by them 
while we are doing justice to others no more meritorious than they 
are. I do not believe that the soldiers of the Mexican war would, if 
they were consulted, favor this act of injustice, and I sincerely hope 
that this House will make haste to repair this wrong, and do equal 
and exact justice to all these old men; but as nothing in this world is 
ever perfect, and as I heartily favor this bill as-far as it goes, I shall en 
deavor to give briefly some of the reasons why I think it, even in its 
present shape, should pass. : 

If, when the roll is called upon the passage of this bill, there shall 
be, as I anticipate, a large majority in its favor, I shall for myself fec] 
amply repaid for the part I took, a short time ago, in an all-night 
struggle to make Mr. HEwirt’s bill a special order, and which resulted 
in success, even though the effect of the present action may be for the 
time, at least, an injustice to a class of men whose claims we have no 
right to ignore 

In every State of this great Union there are men who will be bene- 
fited by the passage of this bill. They are men now in the decline of 
life, many of them in extreme old age, and so far as my observation 
goes they are poor. 

In tact, ourarmies are not generally made up of those who live in ease 
and splendor, but are usually composed of that class in which nerve, 
energy, and determination have been developed by conflicts in the stern 
struggles of life. 

I wish in the outset to say that I favor the most liberal policy on the 
part of the Government consistent with careful and prudent financial 
policy in this matter of pensions. Nor do I rest this upon any mere 
sentiments of sympathy, humanity, or gratitude, though I may as 
well say now that I believe these considerations are perhaps a suffi- 
cient reason for this policy. I propose to place my advocacy of liberal 
pension laws upon the higher ground of public policy, and I insist that 
nothing will so foster and strengthen the military spirit of any people 
is entire confidence on their part in the liberal care by the Government 
»f its old soldiers when their power of caring for themselves has in a 
measure ceased, and when old age and its attendant evils has come 
upon them. The cheerful service and devotion of young men to do 
battle in the hour of need will never be wanting in a free country, 
where a grateful public certainly provides for its old soldiers. 

Chis | believe the framers of our Constitution knew and relied upon 
when they organized a government without the idea of a standing army, 
and where arms should be in every man’s hand. I believe this Gov- 
ernment will grow and prosper as long as this spirit is encouraged and 
kept alive, and whenever it is no longer a characteristic of our people 
that then our Government will be no more; and further, that whenever 
the decadence of this spirit sets in permanently, then this Government 
and civil liberty have entered upon their course to sure destruction. 

To get the full foree of this position it is necessary that we loek a 
little at our surroundings and also at those of our European neighbors, 
and to consider very briefly some strong points of difference in our 
manner of government and theirs. 

We all know the rule has long existed of keeping large standing 
armies in all monarchies. They are, I believe, considered the chief 
bulwark and supportof that form of government. The armies of kings 
have often been used by their masters against the people and to repress 
civil liberty. The observation of this system implanted in our fathers 
the conviction that a standing army was dangerous to the liberties of a 
free people, but at the same time it was recognized by them thata state 
dependent upon the assistance of mercenary troops was constantly at 
the mercy of her neighbors; hence we find, at the time of the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, that public sentiment 
formulated itself in the declaration that ‘‘ A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free people, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed.’’ So important was this declara- 
tion in the minds of the people then, that as an amendment to the Con- 


stitution it was postponed only to the article providing for freedom of 
religious worship, &c. 

The wisdom and foresight of the fathers in framing the Constitution 
has been so striking in many instances in our history that the hand of 
Omniscience has been wont to be recognized by devout men in that 
great worl; and, looking the whole field over, I think there is nothing 
in that wonderful instrument more calculated to strike the human 
mind with admiration or to suggest something more than human in 
the wisdom of its framers than this provision, departing so radically as 
it does from long-established methods of government and relying abso- 
lutely upon the patriotism of the people for protection to the Govern- 
ment. It clearly shows that at the very beginning of our experiment 
in an untried form of government that the founders of oursystem fully 
understood and correctly estimated the character of our people, as well 
as the effect upon character likely to result from the enjoyment of free- 
dom; and the history of this country has demonstrated that they reck- 
oned wisely when they intrusted the preservation of this Government 
and of civil liberty to the military spirit of the people. 

The influence of this departure from old methods upon our progress 
and prosperity, on our phenomenal development, has been very great 
Compare ourcondition with thatof Europe. Here, each manisfree to iol- 
low whatever active trade or business his circumstances or his interest 
suggests. Each man is a producer or-an active worker in the promotion 
and development of our prosperity. In Europe, on the other hand, a 
large percentage of the most active and efficient of those who should be 
workers in the hive of life must give a number of the best years of each 
life to the standing army. Theyare not only withdrawn from the pur- 
suits for which the Creator designed them, but they become an actual 
incubus upon the decreased corps of producers. 

In France, with a population smaller by many millions than ours, an 
army of halfa million of men withdrawn from pursuits of civil life 
must materially affect the interest of all. So of all other countries 
where large standing armies are kept. This difference alone in pro- 
ducers and consumers would serve to make one country prosperous nd 
another the reverse. With all the energies of all our people turned in 
the direction of development and increasing wealth, is there any won- 
der we have far surpassed nations which have wasted valuable lives and 
time in maintaining standing armies? To compensate for the ne- 
cessity of armies for protection in case of war, our fathers preferied to 
rely upon our Own citizens, turned to soldiers in timesof need. They 
felt that as long as citizens were accustomed to the use of arins, the 
exercise of liberty, and the consequent development of habits of ince 
pendence and self-reliance, would insure the Government all the pro 
tection it could need in time of danger. 

The history of our country has fully demonstrated the wisdom of this 
belief; and if we will only keep alive the military spirit of our people 
and the confidence in and respect for our Government which has hitherto 
prevailed among us, we have no cause to fear any enemy. Every con- 
sideration of publie policy urges that we take a broad and liberal view 
of this question of pensions. A niggardly course in this matter, cs 
pecially now, when the national Treasury is overflowing, will naturally 
excite the contempt of every man who ever bore a musket or ever iclt 
a patriotic impulse. 

These old soldiers have been asking for this recognition of their pa- 
triotism and devotion for years, and Congress after Congress has con 
sidered the matter. They are a body of men whom the nation delights 
to honor. One of their number has had the extraordinary honor to 
represent three States in the Senate of the United States. Others of 
them are now and have been for many years eminent on account of 
their talents, patriotism, and devotion to duty; while the mass of them 
in their bumble homes all over the country, less gifted perhaps than 
their more distinguished comrades, but not less patriotic, have contrib- 
uted all in their power to the general good. Their history is the his 
tory of this country through an era that shed luster on American arms 
Their marches and battles have excited the admiration of some o! the 
most distinguished military men the world has ever produced, and have 
been the subject of pride and exultation in our own country. Almost 
every State has some name honored in song and story whose life was 
offered upon the altar of his country on the plains of Mexico. Tl 
survivors now ask, and have a right to ask, this recognition at our hanis. 

This measure is in no sense sectional or local, but embraces in its be- 
neficent provisions worthy men from all sections of our great country 
Itis inmy judgmenta just recognition of the services ofa class of citizens 
who inthe prime of their lives rendered greatservice to their country, 
and are now many of them realizing that ‘* age and want’ are in terrible 
reality an ‘‘ill-matched pair.’’ ’ 

If we consider this matter in a mere business aspect, leaving out of 
consideration all sentiments of gratitude, all motives of public policy, 
and all feelings of humanity, and consider it only by the cold and rigid 
rules of merely business transactions, we shall be surprised to find how 
great are theadvantages accruing tothe Government of the United States 
and to us as a people from the efforts of our soldiers in Mexico. 

If gentlemen who are called upon to vote for or against this bill wil! 
for a moment look at a map of this great country of ours, and will bear 
in mind that the results of the Mexican war were the addition to our 
domain of California, the great Golden State of the Occident, with her 
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almost fabulous resources, absolutely astounding the world by the pro- 
ductions of her mines, in her delightful climate surpassing the dreams 
of poets—in the wealth and variety of the productions of her soil prov- 
ing a gem in the galaxy of States; and also remember that Nevada with 
her mines of gold and silver, capable of supplying the world with pre- 
cious metals, presenting in reality treasures in comparison with which 
the land of Ophir pales into insignificance; that Utah with her fertile 
valleys, and mountains great storehouses of treasure; New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, and Colorado, swarming with countless herds, ready 
to supply the world with cheap food, leaving the great Lone Star State 
entirely out of consideration, are all the fruits to us as a people of the 
war with Mexico, we begin toappreciate how great results came to us 
and will go to our children after us as the reward of the labors of our 
old soldiers. 

This great country is said to embrace 937,875 square miles of terri- 
tory, or about 600,000,000 of acres of land, is adding annually about 
$75,000,000 in gold and silver alone to the wealth of this country, and 
has already contributed precious metals to an amount greater than 
our bonded national debt, to say nothing of the wealth flowing from 
pasturage and agriculture, and taking no account of the limitless possi- 
bilities of the future. 

Besides these material considerations, the commercial and political 
value of this great country must not be overlooked. 

With the acquisition of this domain, seven or eight times as great in 
extent as Great Britain and four times greater than France, it opened 
up the American continent to the American people from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It made the building of the transcontinental railways 
not only a possibility but a necessity, thereby opening upa great high- 
way for commerce ‘‘ to the East by way of the West.’’ 

The results of this acquisition in all its magnitude and importance 
will not be fully appreciated inacentury to come. In the face of such 
enormous results, will this country hesitate longer to pass this bill ? 

The opposition to a measure similar to this was some years agoavowed 
to be on account of a depleted Treasury, and that time enough had not 
elapsed since the conclusion of the war. 
justice in those positions then, but these arguments certainly do not 
apply now. 

The Committee on Pensions in their report on Mr. HEWITT’s bili state 
that they really thought the annual outlay that will be made necessary 
by this bill, including the survivors of the Indian wars, would not exceed 
$1,370,496; but for safety, and to be sure they did not underestimate it, 


they added one-fourth and adopted $1,713,220 as the amount probably | 


required. They estimated the average duration of these pensions at 
fourteen years, which would have made a total of less than twenty-five 
million dollars. 

There is now no lack of money with the Government. One of the 
great problems of the hour is how to get rid of the surplus revenue. 
All sorts of schemes are started and discussed by the managers of na- 
tional affairs (except perhaps the reduction of taxation) to accomplish 
this purpose, and there can certainly be no argument for want of money. 


Whatever of force the other objection had has too been weakened by | 
the lapse of time, until I scarcely think any reasonable man can longer | 


urge it. Itis true that argument has been urged, as it seems to me, 
in a very extreme and absurd manner. For instance, in the discussion 
of this matter in a former Congress the following language was used: 

The pension act of 1871, as stated by its strongest advocate, Senator Morton, 
was passed upon the principle that when fifty-six years had elapsed after the 
conclusion of the war, and when but few of the soldiers survived, when the 
youngest must be 75 years, it was proper and right to give those few men in 
the declining years of their life a gratuitous pension. 

And the same speaker, I believe, protesting against the passage of a 
measure similar to the one under consideration, said: 

It will not be pensioning men because they are in the decline of life; it will 
not be pensioning men because they are aged and infirm, because they are 
poor and but few of them left, or because they have received wounds or con- 
tracted disease in their country’s service; it will not be pensioning men because 
we have a plethora of money in the Treasury. We are not pensioning these 
men because our resources are great, and because we are not already taxed al- 
most beyond the power of endurance, but for reasons which I utterly fail to 


comprehend. 

I believe the same gentleman asserted in the same debate that it never 
had been the policy of the Government to pension soldiers, except the 
indigent, until after they had passed three-score years. 

Such sentiments as these utterances avow and seem to imply I feel 
sure find lodgment in few hearts in this great country. That indigence 
is to be made a condition precedent to the taking care of an old soldier 
isa sentiment which the American people will despise. The indigent 
under our humane institutions are taken care of in entire disregard of 
their previous lives or conduct. 

Che old soldier ought not to be placed on a level with the man who 
has passed his life in debauchery and crime, and the American people 
will never consent to it. 

_ The Committee on Pensions estimated the average age of the benefi- 
ciaries of their bill to be 62 years. This is tar beyond the average life, 
and if the Government is ever to do anything for these men certainly 
the time has come. The American people do not wish to withhold this 
act of justice until all are dead or too old to enjoy its benefits, and they 
will not countenance further delay in the matter. 


There was force and perhaps | 
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Ihave been sur- 
wr this bill. 
has been that long after 


Since Mr. HEwIrTT?’s bill has been made a special ord 
prised to hear gentlemen say there are no precedents fi 
tar from being correct, it seems to me the 
the close of all our wars the survivors are granted gratuitous pensions. 
Those wounded or injured in the line of their duty are of course pro 
vided for from that date, and all have been provided fo: many 
years. Thesurvivors of the Revolutionary war were pensioned in 1818; 
the officers had long before been provided for. The survivors of the war 

of 1812 were also provided for in a similar manner 
The old soldiers for whose benefit this bill is designed, by their service 
to their country in bearing the Stars and Stripes in triumph into the 
capital of a foreign land, and the great acquisition of territory as one of 
the results of their labors, as well as by their age and condition, have a 
right to ask this bill. Many of them will never realize any: benetit 
therefrom if longer delayed. In their old age and poverty they fee] 
they are being neglected, and the consciousness of duty well done on 
their part makes this apparent neglect all the more galling. I have seen 
and talked with them in this Capitol since the beginning of this session 
and know their feelings. 
They have lived long enough to see splendid cities grow up all over 
| the land their valor won for you. They have seen untold wealth a 
cumulate as the result of its occupation, and they ask through us now, 
while the country is rich, prosperous, and happy, that they in their de- 
| clining years may have their hearts and homes cheered by the generos 
ity of the Government. 

When this is done, they and all the country will ‘‘rise up and eall 

you blessed.”’ 


SO 
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Saturday, February 23, 1884. 


The House being in Committec of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H 
mal industry— 

Mr. CULLEN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration is an important one 
and well worthy of a careful consideration 


ports 


R. 3967) to establish a bureau of ani- 


The committee which re 

d this bill anticipated opposition and are not disappointed. They 

knew to a reasonable certainty the sources from which the opposition 

would come—from the gentlemen who consider themselves the guardi- 

ans of the Texas cattle interest, and those who adhere to the dogma ot 
State rights and State sovereignty. In anticipating this opposition the 

| committee framed this bill in as mild terms as possible, in their judg- 
ment, not to impair its efficiency. They had no desire to raise questions 
which have in any measure divided parties. Their sole object was to 
recommend a measure which would, if approved, be a practical remedy 
for an evil which threatens a great and valuable industry. I shall not 
attempt to speak at length nor to go through the entire bill, but to call 
attention to its leading features and to answer some of the objections 
urged against it. 

The first section of this bill proposes to organize a bureau of animal 
industry, and provides for a chief of said bureau 2: a salary of 33,000 
per annum and aclerk with a salary of $1,500 per annum. It also 
authorizes the Commissioner of Agriculture to appoint a force suff 
cient for the collection of information in regard to the numbers, valuc 
and condition of the domestic animals of the United States, their pro 
tection and use, and also to inquire into and report the causes of con 
tagious, infectious, and communicable diseases among them and th 
means for the prevention and cure of the same, and to collect such in 
formation on these subjects as shall be of value to the agricultural and 
commercial interests of the country. It provides that the chief of 
bureau shall be a ‘‘comnetent veterinary surgeon.”’ 

This section is objected to because it is cha 
army of officers to be 
speak flippantly of the 


ed that it will create an 


Gentlemen 


on the Government. 
proposed head ol 


. pensioned ? 


this bureau as a ‘‘ horse-dox 


tor.”’ Yet some of the best minds in this and other countries have been 
given to the study of the structure of domestic animals and the treat- 
ment of diseases to which they are subject They are men of science 
and gi wiuates from some of the best universities 1 Europe and Ameri 
There are no permanent officers created by this section or bill save 
the chief and clerk of bureau, and this is more in form and name than 
fact. The Agricultural Department have this matter now in charge 
but not in an organized form so to make it as efficient as this bill pro 
poses to make it. While it is proposed that the chief of this bureau 


shall gather statistics on the number, value, : domestic ani 
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mals, the main object is set out in the title: ‘‘ A bill for the establish- 
ment of a bureau of animal industry, to prevent the exportation of 
diseased cattle, and to provide means for the suppression and extirpa- 
tion of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious diseases among domestic 
animals.’? That is the main object of the bill. The force provided 
for to secure these objects is a temporary one. 

The second section may be taken in connection with the first. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of two agents, if deemed necessary, at a per 
diem allowance, to examine and report upon the best methods of ‘‘ treat- 
ing, transporting, and caring for animals, and for the suppression and 
extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious diseases and 
preventing their spread.’’ Gentlemen oppose these provisions because 
they say it involves an army of Government spies, who will claim the 
right to enter every man’s barn-yard and make a close inspection of his 
domestic animals down to his ‘‘ chickens.’’ Isubmit that this kind of 
treatment of a subject of grave importance will not satisfy the demands 
of the thousands of men who have invested millions of dollars in the 
cattle industry of this country, and upon whom the people at large de- 
pend for a supply of healthy meat. Not only are our own people thus 
supplied but to a larye extent the people of Europe, and past and pres- 
ent experience shows the importance, nay the necessity, of demonstrat- 
ing that our meats are healthful in order to retain the European market. 

Gentlemen speak of the investigation necessary to secure the facts 
aimed at as an unwarrantable interference with individual rights. How 
else can the information needed be secured? But we are told that we 
must not invade the soil of sovereign States in making investigations. 
Has it come to that point that the National Government has not au- 
thority to send its agents into States to gather information deemed nec- 
essary for the general welfare? A rigid construction of this doctrine 
would forever prevent the taking of a national census; yet the census 
agents did visit every hamlet in the land, regardless of State lines, and 
propounded many pointed interrogatories, even to the ages of maiden 
ladies. They sought and obtained the information which this bill con- 
templates only in part, and we have yet to hear the first complaint of a 
violation of either State or individual rights. The Constitution pro- 
vides for a census of the people once in ten years, and under that head 
statistical information is compiled every decade, giving information on 
all the material industries of the country. These sections go no further. 

In any attempt to extirpate pleuro-pneumonia it will be readily con- 
ceded that it must first be located. This bill does not propose to strike 
wildly and indiscriminately at the cattle of a State or part of a State be- 
cause that in certain herds the disease may be found to exist. Hence 
the third section provides that the Commissioner of Agriculture may 
prepare such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary for the 
speedy and effectual suppression of the disease when found, and certify 


Territory and invite said authorities to co-operate in the execution and 
enforcement of this act. The necessity for some general rules in such 
case as is contemplated must be apparent to all thinking men. A few 
diseased animals may be found in a large herd, when separation and the 
isolation of those infected and the quarantine of those which were ex- 
posed might be sufficient, while in the case of a small herd or an indi- 
vidual animal a heroic remedy in the destruction of the whole might 
prove the safer and better plan. The matter of disinfection would also 


be an important consideration, upon which there might be a general 
rule. 


[It will be observed that up to this point the United States would act | 


independently, and be atall the expense of investigating and marking the 
location of the disease. But now the State arthorities ate invited to 


co-operate and share the expense to be incurred in the destruction of dis- | 


eased animals and in disinfection and quarantine. The committee gave 
this matter very careful consideration, and thought it best to require 
the States to actively co-operate and to be a party in interest in the 
expenditure of money. They thought it would be in the interest of 
economy, as a double accounting would be required to the State and 
National Governments, and at the same time give more efficiency in exe- 
cuting the trust. 

Now we come to the fourth section of the bill, which provides that 


whena State or Territory, in which contagious or communicable diseases | 
in cattle are found to exist, refuses or neglects to co-operate with the Na- 


tional Government for the extirpation of the disease, on presentation of 
the facts by the Commissioner of Agriculture the President may declare 
such State or Territory in quarantine and prohibit the exportation of 
cattle therefrom. Gentlemen who have taken ground against this bill 
think, or seem to think, that in this section lurk heresies which if 


enacted into law will sap the foundations of the Constitution and vio- | 
I wish to say here that I 


late the most sacred doctrine of State rights. 
um a believer in State rights, properly interpreted, and I would protect 
each and every State in all the rights recognized by the Constitution. 
But I do not believe that any State can claim the right to breed pesti- 
lence and scatter it over adjacent States, whether that scourge may affect 
man or beast. Ifa State insists on the retention of a dangerous and de- 


structive disease among its stock when means are provided for its sup- | 


pression, I submit that on the same line of reasoning the adjacent States 
have a right to insist that it be kept within State lines and that it shall 
not be allowed to destroy the property of their citizens. 


| sible, to avoid any controversy on the matter of State rights. 
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| If it be true, as decided by the courts in the Missouri case (5 Otto, page 

| 465), cited by the gentleman from Missouri { Mr. HATCH], that one State 

| can not interdict the importation of cattle from another State because 

it comes under the head of regulating commerce among the States, 

| it follows that Congress alone has jurisdiction over the whole subject- 

| matter, and may, for the general good and inthe interest of interstate 
commerce, regulate or prohibit commerce in cattle between the States 
presumed to be infected with a dangerous communicable disease. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] seems to fear that this bill dis- 
closes a conspiracy against the Texas cattle interest. I would not pre- 
sume to mar the beautiful picture he has drawn of Texas, its grand do- 
main, healthful climate for cattle, nor dispute his statement that it 
possesses more than one-seventh of the cattle of the United States. It 
is not necessary for my argument to mar his rhetoric in the slightest de- 
gree by the statement of facts. If the cattle interests of Texas are as 
large as represented, it is all the more important that they should be 
protected from the ravages of this fell disease. The disease is not cli- 
matic, nor is there any climate on earth that can resist it should it once 
be introduced. But the gentleman seems to fear that the Government 
officials would act dishonestly and conspire with dealers and transpor- 
tation companies to destroy the commerce in cattle in one section of the 
country for personal advantage or the advantage of other sections. The 
intimation, it seems to me, is unworthy the gentleman or any other 
gentleman on this floor. 

But however that may be, if it be true that thereis no vestige of con- 
tagious disease among cattle throughout the length and breadth of 
Texas, but that they are uniformly healthy, as represented, no Govern- 
ment ‘‘horse-doctor’’ will dare to lay his ruthless hand upon them to 
prevent their exportation to the markets of the country and the world. 
However it may be with other portions of our common country where 
diseases among animals are known to exist, Texans may restassured that 
their cattle can move forward with impunity and the utmost safety. 

The very distinguished gentleman from Texas [ Mr. REAGAN], whois 
an authority on interstate commerce, concedes that the latter clause of 
the tuarth section, authorizing the President to declare States and Ter- 
ritories in quarantine, comes within the authority of Congress under the 
constitutional provision for regulating commerce. He says: 

I admit that the closing provisions of thissection may be within the authority 
which Congress may properly exercise in regulating commerce between the 
States, interstate commerce. 

While making this concession the gentleman finds fault with this sec 
tion on the ground that it is a menace to the State governments, *‘r 
quiring them to do certain things which lie wholly within their exclu 
sive jurisdiction and control.’’ In other words, he thinks itin bad taste. 


| But he concedes the only question upon which it seems to me there can 
such rules and regulations to the executive authority of each State and | 


be any doubt on constitutional grounds—the right to declare in quar- 
antine and prohibit the exportation of cattle from infected States. This 
question covers all of the minor questions, involving transportation com- 
panies, prosecutions, and penalties; for if this right be conceded, it fol- 
lows that the power possessing the right has authority to enforce it. 

In framing this provision the committee were careful, so far as pos 
It will 
be observed that this is the only point on which the authority of the 
National Government is asserted, with, of course, the right of enforce- 
ment. It was put in because without it it was believed the bill would 
be worthless if enacted. It will be seen that throughout this bill 
there is no provision for the ‘‘coercion of a State.’? Each State is 
asked to co-operate and share the expense with the General Govern- 
ment. They are not obliged to do so; they may absolutely refuse. In 
that event the United States withdraw, leaving them to manage thx 
matter in their own way, or not at all, as they may elect. Under such 
circumstances the people of a State can not reasonably complain if the 
General Government requires them to keep their cattle within their own 
borders—not as a penalty, but simply for the protection of the general 
interest outside and in the interest of commerce. 

But gentlemen grow eloquent in expressing their love for the Consti- 
| tution, which they say this bill contravenes. They say this is 2 dan- 
gerous measure and a ‘‘ fraud upon its face,’’ that our liberties are in 
danger from the encroachments of Federal power; and the gentlem«: 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gipson] takes occasion to criticise and 
demn the action of the Federal courts, whose proceedings he says 
| ‘have been felt by this land as the breath of a pestilence.’’ Yet the 
judiciary is the creature of the Constitution, and it might be thought 
that the gentleman’s great love and reverence for that instrument 
should lead him to respect the judiciary created by its authority. 

We are asked withan airof triumph, ‘‘ What article or section of the 
Constitution authorizes the organization of a bureau of animal industry 
| in the Agricultural Department?’’ We might ask with equal conli- 
| dence, What section of the Constitution provides for the creation 0! 
the Agricultural Department, or the Post-Office, or Interior, or any othe! 
Department, with their many bureaus and divisions? Yet we have 
them all, and we have them under the Constitution. The Constitu 
| tion gives Congress alone authority to provide for the general delense 

and the general welfare, and to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 
Under the narrow and shallow doctrine of State rights and State so 
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ereignty contended for by the opponents of this bill no State could have 
a commerce or transport its products beyond its own borders without 
the consent of the adjoining States. The regulation of interstate com- 
merce was necessarily given to the General Government for the pro- 
tection of the equal rights of the respective States. If the power to 
regulate does not give the power to prohibit the transportation of ani- 
mals afflicted with a dangerous contagious disease, scattering death in 
their pathway and endangering the property of citizens, then indeed is 
the boasted power a ‘‘ delusion and a snare.’’ 

But objection is made to this bill on account of the great expense to 
the Government. The answer to that is simple and brief. This bill 
proposes to appropriate $250,000, or so much of that sum as may be 
necessary. The Commissioner is prohibited by law from expending 
more than the appropriation. The charge that there will be an army 
of officers employed and that millions will be expended answers to 
round out a paragraph and give seeming importance to the objection, 
but viewed in the light of fact and of this bill, it is seen to be only the 
phantom of an overworked imagination. 

I have said nothing in regard to the nature and extent of this malig- 
nant disease, nor do I propose to examine that branch at length, assum- 
ing that most members of this body are well informed on the subject 
and knowing that the owners of live-stock all over the cattle-growing 
sections are well informed and greatly alarmed at its continuance and 
threatened spread. The result of scientific investigation and the ex- 
perience of thousands demonstrate that the disease is incurable. That 
would seem to be enough. It has existed in Russia for hundreds of 
years, and owing to the common pasturage on the steppes of that coun- | 
try, similar to our western plains, its extermination seems an impossi- 
bility. It ravaged Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; but the | 
three latter countries have exterminated it. It reached Western Europe 
and the British Isles in 1842, and since that time the loss in Great 
Britain alone, according to the London Times, has been $500,000,000. 
Since 1858 Australia has lost 40 per cent. of all its cattle from this 
disease. It is safe to say that over this broad field, including Africa, 
where a single animal from Holland scattered the seeds of death, the | 
losses have by far exceeded the total value of all the cattle in the United 
States at the present time. 

In 1859 this disease appeared in Massachusetts from importation, 
but heroic treatment by the State authorities extirpated it, but not until | 
the stock-raisers suffered to the amount of $250,000 and the State had 
expended $77,000. It is now known to exist in the District of Colum- | 
bia, Maryland, New Jersey, and parts of Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Connecticut. It has assumed dangerous proportions, extending along 
a strip of three hundred miles in length along the coast. The local in- | 
spectors of New York city report during the past year more than five 
thousand cases, mostly cows which supply milk to the citizens. The 
same state of facts exists in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and | 
Washington, and their suburbs. These are facts undisputed and in- | 
disputable. What shall be done to circumscribe its bounds and finally 
eradicate the disease? That is the practical question. We are told 
that the respective States can accomplish the work and are pointed to 
Massachusetts as an evidence. It will be noticed that Massachusetts 
did not dally. It began early and overcame the difficulty before it be- 
came great. It was not exposed along its borders. Had the disease ex- | 
isted in the adjoining States and had those States been inactive, all that 
Massachusetts could have done would have been abortive. 

New York could, doubtless, by diligence and a large expenditure 

suppress the disease within its borders, but of what avail would that be 
so long as cattle were constantly being brought in from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania? So with the other infected States or districts. To ex- 
terminate the disease will require simultaneous action in all infected 
districts. No power less than that of the General Government seems to 
be able to grapple with it. Should they succeed, the American people 
would indeed be fortunate. I say the American people. because every 
man in the nation is interested in the supply of healthful beef, butter, 
and milk, as well as in purchasing at the lowest prices. Even now the 
shippers of live beef cattle to Great Britain, because pleuro-pnenmonia 
is known to exist in this country, are obliged by law to slaughter their 
cattle on the wharves ten days after landing, and not allowed to put 
them on grass to recuperate, causing great loss. 
__ Thecattle interests of thiscountry demand protection from this plague. 
They have a right to demand it. Men of intelligence and practical 
sense, who have many millions of dollars invested in cattle in the West- 
ern Statesand Territories, have thought it worth while to hold a national 
convention on this subject and tomemorialize Congress. This conven- 
tion appointed a committee to represent their views here, and that com- 
mittee had many interviews with the Committee on Agriculture, and 
very ably represented the views of their constituents. This bill does not 
propose as large an appropriation nor is it as radical as was desired by 
those very intelligent gentlemen. But it satisfies them in its main 
features, and I think I may say that a measure less heroic will fail to 
either satisfy or protect them. 

Che West is thus far free from pleuro-pneumonia because the line of 
cattle exportation is from west to east. But cattle for breeding pur- 
poses are, in limited numbers, constantly being shipped from the East 
to the West. Should this disease once gain a foothold among the herds 
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| sense who look for practical results. 


in the cattle-raising States of the West, and on our Western and South- | 
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western plains, the experience of Russia and Australia will doubtless be 
ours. A single animal may sow the seeds of death ina vast herd. What 
a few hundred thousandsof dollars may do now will require many mill- 
ions hereafter, and then in all probability fail to accomplish the pur- 
pose. The cattle industry of this country is entitled to the dignity of a 
national industry. The farmers, comprising one-half of the popula- 
tion, have a direct interest in it They are not doctrinaires who split 
hairs on controverted constitutional questions, but practical men of 
They ask Congress to protect their 
property from impending destruction. Will you give them that protec- 
tion, or will you continue to “‘ fight the war over again ’’ on the ‘‘ barren 
idealities’’ of State sovereignty and State rights? Have the farmers of 


| this country any rights which the legislative authority is bound to re- 


spect, or must all legislation be in the interest of the manufacturing and 
commercial classes and the corporations of the country ? 
Agriculture is the foundation of the nation’s wealth and prosperity, 


| and yet the welfare of this intelligent and industrious class of citizens, 
| whose surplus products give us the balance of trade with foreign nations, 


seem to be the last thought of in our legislative halls. The very sta 
bility of our republican institutions rests on the virtue and moral 
stamina of the farmers, and yet we grudge an appropriation of $250,000 
to protect one of their principal industries. Let it not be said that the 
American Congress, composed so largely of professional men, will vote 
millions for vessels of war and allow them to decay on their stocks, 
millions for the support of an army and navy in view of future con- 
tingencies, millions for public buildings in the cities, millions for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, but nothing for the encouragement 


| of agriculture and the protection of the animal industries. 


Political Rights of Women. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JOHN D. WHITE, 


KENTUCKY, 


HON. 


OF 
’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 27, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the report from the Committee on Rules, 
and especially a proposition by Mr. Wuire, of Kentucky, toamend Rule X by 
inserting after the line ‘‘on revision of the laws, to consist of eleven members,” 
the following, to wit, ‘‘On the political rights of women, to consist of eleven 
members” 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know that I can occupy my time better 
than by reciting what has been better said on this subject by other per- 


} SoDS. 


It seems to meat least to be an anomalous state of affairs that in a great 
nation like this one-half of the people should have no committee to 
which they could address their appeals. If a petition on this subject 
comes here in one form it goes to the Judiciary Committee, and if it 
comes here in another form it will go to another committee; and peti- 
tions in reference to the political rights of women cover such a great 
field of investigation, at least eleven members of this House ought to be 
given to the consideration of that subject. In the Senate a committee 
has been given to the women of the nation where they can be heard 
In this House, at the last Congress, a select committee was provided 
very much in the nature of the four additional clerks given this morning 
to the House post-office, only to run through the session of Congress and 
then to be dropped out. Now I propose that such a committee shall 
be a part of the rules of the House. 

My proposition is toamend Rule X so that the Spe 
at the commencement of each Congress a standing 
shall consist of eleven members, and shall be known 
on the political rights of women. 


4 


aker shall appoint 
wh ‘ hi 


Imittee 


committe 
as the con 
During the last s¢ ssion of Congress 


the chairman of the Select Committee on Woman Suffrage tailed to call 
the committee together, and I was requested to do so in his absence 
being second on the committee, as follows: 
WasnHInctTon, D. C., December ¢ XS 
Srr: In the absence of the chairman of the Select Committee on Woman 


Suffrage, the undersigned respectfully request that you do at an early day give 
notice of a meeting of said committee for the purpose of considering matters re- 
ferred to the same. 

Respectfully, Ke., 


W. P. HEPBURN 
J.C. SHERWIN 
E. F. STONE 


Hon. Jonn D. WHITE 

Pursuant to that request, I caWed a meeting, and from time to time 
we considered petitions like the following, which was referred to that 
committee January 11, 1883: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, officers and members representing 
the National Woman Suffrage Association of Massachusetts, respectfully peti- 
tion your honorable body to submit an amendment to the United States Consti- 
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tution which shall prohibit the several States from disfranchising citizens on ac- 
count of sex 

Harriette Robinson Shattuck, president National Woman Suffrage Association 
of Massachusetts; Harriet H. Robinson, Louise Bright: Hannah M. Todd, secre- 
tary; Nancy Willard Covel), Emma FrancesClarry, M.A. Dunbar, J. D. Foster; 
Sarah Stoddard Eddy, vice-president: Julia A. C. Smith, Salome Merritt, M. 
D.; Mary R. Brown, treasurer; E, 8S. Barker 


‘inally our committee adopted a report, which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and ordered to be printed, March 1, 1883, as follows: 


The Select Committee on Woman Suffrage, to whom was referred H. Res. 
255, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States to secure 
the right of suffrage to citizens of the United States without regard to sex, hav- 
ing considered the same, respectfully report 

In attempting to comprehend the vast results that could and would be attained 
by the adoption of the proposed article to the Constitution, a few considerations 
are presented that are claimed by the friends of woman suffrage to be worthy of 
the most serious attention, among which are the following: 

I. There are vast interests in property vested in women, which property is 
affected by the taxation and legislation, without the owners having voice or 
representation in regard to it. The adoption of the proposed amendment would 
remove a manifest injustice 

Il. Consider the unjust discriminations made against women in industrial 
and educational pursuits, and against those who are compelled to earn a liveli- 
hood by work of hand or brain. Be conferring upon such the right of suffrage, 
their condition, it is claimed, would be greatly improved by the enlargement 
of their influence. 

Lil. The questions of social and family relations are of equal importance to 
and affect as many Women as men Giving to women a voice in the enactment 
of laws pertaining to divorce and the custody of children and division of prop- 
erty would be merely recognizing an undeniable right. 

LV. Municipal regulations in regard to houses of prostitution, of gambling, 
of retail liquor traffic 
be shaped very differently and more perfectly were women allowed the ballot. 

V. If women had a voice in legislation, the momentous question of peace and 
war, which may act with such fearful intensity upon women, might be settled 
with less bloodshed 

VI. Finally, there is no condition, status in life, of rich or poor; no question, 
moral or political; no interest, present or future; no ties, foreign or domestic ; 
no issues, local or national; no phase of human life,in which the mother is not 
equally interested with the father, the daughter with the son, the sister with 
the brother rherefore the one should have equal voice with the other in mold- 
ing the destiny of this nation. 

Believing these considerations to be 80 importantas tochallenge the attention 
of all patriotic citizens, and that the people have a right to be heard in the only 
authoritative manner recognized by the Constitution, we report the accompa- 
nying resolution with a favorable recommendation in order that the people 
through the Legislatures of their respective States, may express their views 


Now, Mr. Speaker, women consider they have the same political rights 
as men. I might read from such distinguished authority as Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, whose name has been jeered in her native State, and 


who has been prosecuted there for voting, but who stands before the | 


American people to-day the peer of any woman in the nation, and the 
superior of half the men occupying a representative capacity. 
seem to me hard that when a woman like this comes to Congress, in- 
structed by thousands and tens of thousands of her sex, in order to be 


heard she should be compelled to hang around the doors of the Ju- | 


diciary Committee, or the doors of some other committee-room, pre- 
eminently occupied with other matters. But we are told there is no 
room. Yet we have a room where lobbyists of every sort are provided 
for. And are we to be told that no room in this wing of the Capitol 
can be had where respectable women of the nation can present argu- 
ments for consideration, for the calm consideration by their friends in 
this body? I say that such should be the case puts this House in an 
anomalous situation. I ask simply for the opportunity to be afforded 
the representatives of the political rights of women to be heard in 
making respectful argument to the law-making power of the nation. 
I ask that you give them a suitable room where their friends on this 
floor may hear their petitions and be able to present in the best shape 
their side of the question. 

Now, I do not propose to go into the constitutional question in refer- 
ence to the political rights of women, as that would extend my remarks 
far beyond the time allotted to mein this debate. 1 yield for one min- 
ute tothe gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CuTCHEON ]. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, ever since the organization of this 
House I have received petitions from my constituents in regard to this 
matter of the political rights of women, but under the action of the 
House in its organization there seems to be no committee to which they 
could properly be referred. A few years since, when this question of 
woman suffrage was submitted to the people in my State, more than 
40,000 electors were in favor of it. I believe much more than that 
number are at the present time in favor of it. It seems tome, without 
putting ourselves on the question of political rights of women, it is but 
respectful to a very large number of people in all our States that there 
should be a committee to receive and consider and report upon these 
petitions which come to us from time to time. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. 
House to what I consider a grievance. Not long since we occupied 
weeks in considering the wrongs that a general in the late war (Fitz- 
John Porter) was supposed to have suffered, and we undertook to rec- 
tify those wrongs. I call the attention of the House to the greater 
wrong that Miss Carroll has suffered, the lady who planned the cam- 
paign of the Tennessee which resulted in Sherman’s victorious march 


to the sea, during the late war, and which prevented the recognition of 


the Southern confederacy, and which to-day makes our flag float over 
one nation, and simply I believe because she is a woman and can not 
help herself, and because she has no political power to bring to bear. 


, and of all other abominations of modern society, might | 


It does | 


| memorial). 


1 desire now to call the attention of the | 
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She can not go to West Point and get the whole strength of that insti- 
tution, nor bring to bear its various instrumentalities for influencing 
legislation here. Consequently for twenty years her claim has been 
dishonored. 


That this House and the country at large may know something of 
the great injustice to which Miss Anna Ella Carroll has been subjected, 
I submit the following report, which was committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House March 3, 1881: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom the memorial of Anna Ella Car 
roll was referred, asking national recognition and reward for services rendered 
the United States during the war between the States, after careful consideration 
of the same, submit the following: 

In the autumn of 1861 the great question as to whether the Union could be 
saved or whether it was hopelessly subverted depended on the ability of the 
Government to open the Mississippi and deliver a fatal blow upon the resources 
of the confederate power. The original plan was to reduce the formidable forti- 
fications by descending this river, aided by the gunboat fleet then in preparation 
for that object. 

President Lincoln had reserved to himself the special direction of this expe 
dition, but before it was prepared to move he became convinced that the obsta- 
cles to be encountered were too grave and serious for the success which the exi 
gencies of the crisis demanded, and the plan was then abandowed, and the 
armies diverted up the Tennessee River, and thence southward to the center of 
the confederate power. 

The evidence before this committee completely establishes that Miss Anna 
Ella Carroll was the author of this change of plan, which involveda transfer of 
the national forces to their new base in North Mississippi and Alabama, in com 
mand of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad; that she devoted time and 
money in the autumn of 1861 to the investigation of its feasibility is established 
by the sworn testimony of L. D. Evans, chief-justice of the supreme court of 
Texas, tothe Military Committee of the United States Senate in the Forty-second 
Congress (see pp. 40,41 of memorial); that after that investigation she submitted 


| her plan in writing to the War Department at Washington, placing it in the 
| hands of Col. Thomas A. Scott, assistant Secretary of War, as is confirmed by 


his statement (see p. 38 of memorial), also confirmed by the statement of Hon 
B. F. Wade, chairman of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, made to 
the same committee (see p. 38), and of President Limcoln and Secretary Stanton 
(see p. 39 of memorial); also by Hon. O. H. Browning, of Litinois, Senator dur- 
ing the war, in confidential relations with President Lincolu and Secreta 
Stanton (see p. 39, memorial); also that of Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, Comptro 
of the Treasury (see p. 41, memorial); also by Hon. Tnomas H. Hicks, governo 
of Maryland, and by Hon. Frederick Feckey’s aflidavit, compiroller of the public 
works of Maryland (see p. 127 of memorial); by Hon. Reverdy Johnson (see pp. 
26 and 41, memorial); Hon. George Vickers, United States Senator from Ma: 
land (see p. 41, memorial); again by Hon. B. F. Wade (see p. 41, memorial), it 

J. T. Headley (see p. 43, memorial), Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge on services \«: 
p. 47,memoria!), Prof. Joseph Henry, Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Theological Seminary 
at Princeton (see p. 30, memorial); remarkable interv.ews and correspondence 
of Judge B. F. Wade (see pp. 23-26 of memoria)). 

That this campaign prevented the recognition of Southern independence by 
its fatal effects on the Confederate States is shown by letters from Lon. ¢ 
Clay (see pp. 40, 43 of memorial), and by his letters from St. Petersbur 
those of Mr. Adams and Mr. Dayton from London and Paris (see pp. lu 


bier 


That the campaign defeated national bankruptcy, then imminent, and opened 
the way for the system of finance to defend the Federal cause is shown by the 
debates of the period in both Houses of Congress (see utterances of Mr. Spataui 
Mr. Diven, Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, Mr. Roscoe Conkling, Mr. JoHN SHERM 
Mr. Henry Wilson, Mr. Fessenden, Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Foster, Mr. Garrett i 
Mr. John J. Crittenden, &c., found for convenient reference in appendix to 
morial, pp. 47-59. Also therein the opinion of the English press as to wily the 
Union could not be restored 


Phe condition of the struggle can best be realized as depicted by the lead 
statesmen in Congress previous to the execution of these military movem 
(see synopsis of debates from Congressional Globe, pp. 21, 22 of memoria 

The effect of this campaign upon the country and the anxiety to find out and 
reward the author are evidenced by the resolution of Mr. Roscoe Conkling 
the House of Representatives, 24th of February, 1862 (see debates on the origi 
of the campaign, pp. 39-63 of memorial). But it was deemed prudent to make 


nts 


| no public claim as to authorship while the war lasted (see Colone! Scott's view 


p. 32 of memoria)). 

The wisdom of the plan was proven, not only by the absolute advantages 
which resulted, giving the mastery of the conflict to the national arms and ever 
more assuring their success even against the powers of all Europe should they 
have combined, but it was likewise proven by the failures to open the Missis 
sippi or win any decided success on the plan first devised by the Government 

It is further conclusively shown that no plan, order, letter, telegram, or sug 
gestion of the Tennessee River as the line of invasion has ever been produced 
except in the paper submitted by Miss Carroll on the 30th of November, 156 
and her subsequent letters to the Government as the campaign progressed 

it is further shown to this committee that the able and patriotic publications 
of memorialist, in pamphiets and newspapers, with her high social influence 
not only largely contributed to the cause of the Union in her own State, Mary 
land (see Governor Hick’s letters, p. 27, memorial), but exerved a wide and sal 
utary influence on all the border States (see Howard's report, p. 33 and p. 75 of 
memorial). 

These publications were used by the Government as war measures, and th 
debate in Congress shows that she was the first writer on the war powers of the 
Government (see p. 45 of memorial). Leading statesmen and jurists bore test 
mony to their value, including President Lincoln, Secretaries Chase, Stanton 
Seward, Welles, Smith, Attorney-General Bates, Senators Browning, Doolittl« 
Collamer, Cowan, Reverdy Johnson, and Hicks, Hon. Horace Binney, Hor 
Benjamin H. Brewster, Hon. Witliam M. Meredith, Hon. Robert J. Walker 
Hon. Charles O'Conor, Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, Hon. Edward Everett, Hon 
Thomas Corwin, Hon. Francis Thomas, of Maryland, and many others found 
in memorial. 

The Military Committee, through Senator Howard, in the Forty-first Con 
rrress, third session, document No. 337, unanimously reported that Miss Carrol! 
did cause the change of the military expedition from the Mississippi tothe Ten 


| nessee River, &c.; and the aforesaid committee, in the Forty-second Congress 


second session, document No. 167, as found in memorial, reported through the 
Hon. Henry Wilson the evidence and bill in support of this claim. 

Again, in the Forty-fourth Congress, the Military Committee of the Hous 
favorably considered this claim, and General A. 8. Williams was prepared to 
report, and being prevented by want of time, placed on record that this claim 
is incontestably established, and that the country owes to Miss Carroll a larg« 
and honest compensation, both in money and honors, for her services in th« 
national crisis. 

In view of all the facts, this committee believe that the thanks of the nation 
are due Miss Carroll, and that they are fully justified in recommending that 
she be placed on the pension-rolls of the Government as a partial measure of 
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recognition for her public service, and report herewith a bill for such purpose, 
and recommend its passage. 

Hon. E. M. Stanton came into the War Department in 1862, pledged to execute 
the Tennessee campaign 
Siatement from Hon. B. F. Wade, chairman of the Committee on the Conduct of the 

War, April 4, 1876. 

DEAR Miss CARROLL: | had no part in getting up the committee; the first in- 
timation to me was that I had been made the head of it. But 1 never shirkeda 
publie duty, and at once went to work to do all that was possible to save the 
country. We went fully into the examination of the several plans for military 
operations then known tothe Government; and we saw plainly enough that 
the time it must take to execute any of them would make it fatal to the Union 

We were in the deepest despair, until just at this time Colonel Scott informed 
me that there was a plan already devised that if executed with secrecy would 
open the Mississippi and save the national cause. I went immediately to Mr. 
Lincoln and talked the whole matter over. He said he did not himself doubt 
that the plan was feasible, but said there was one difficulty in the way, that no 
military or naval man had any idea of such a movement, it being the work ofa 
civilian, and none of them would believe it safe to make such an advance upon 
only a navigable river, with no protection but a gunboat fleet, and they would 
not want to take the risk. He said it was devised by Miss Carroll, and military 
men were extremely jealous of all outside interference. I plead earnestly with 
him, for | found there were influences in his Cabinet then averse to his taking 


the responsibility, and wanted everything done in deference to the views of 


McClelian and Halleck. I said to Mr. Lincoln, *‘ You know we are now in the 
last extremity,and you have to choose between adopting and at once executing 
a plan that you believe to be the right one, and save the country, or defer tothe 
opinions of military men in command and lose the country.’ He finally de- 
cided he would take the initiative; but there was Mr. Bates, who had suggested 
the gunboat fleet, and wanted to advance down the Mississippi, as originally 
designed; but after a little he eame to see no result could be achieved on that 


mode of attack, and he united with us in favor of the change of expedition as | 


you recommended. 

After repeated talks with Mr, Stanton, I was entirely convinced that if placed 
atthe head of the War Department he would have your plan executed victori- 
ously, as he fully believed it was the only means of safety, as I did. 


Mr. Lincoln, on my suggesting Stanton, asked me how the leading Repub- | 


licans would take it; that Stanton was so fresh from the Buchanan Cabinet and 
so many things said of him. I insisted he was our man withal, and brought 
him and Lineoln into communication, and Lincoln was entirely satisfied; but 


so soon as it got out the doubters came to the front; Senators and members | oyr duty as the representatives of the people to appoint a committee 


called on me; I sent them to Stanton and told them to decide for themselves. 
The gunboats were then nearly ready for the Mississippi expedition, and Mr. 
Lincoln agreed, as soon as they were, to start the Tennessee movement. 
determined that as soon as Mr, Stanton came in the Department Colouel Scott 
should go out to the Western armies and make ready for the campaign, in pur- 
suance of your plan, as he has testified before committees. 

it was a great work to get the matter started; you have no idea of it. 
almost fought for it. lf everthere was a righteous claim on earth you have one. 
| have often been sorry that, knowing all this as I did then, | had not publicly 
declared you as the author. But we were fully alive to the importance of abso- 
lute secrecy. I trusted but very few of our people, but to pacify the country | 
announced from the Senate that the armies were about to move and inaction 


it was | 


We | 


| 


belongs to her—not to my wife only but to every woman on the earth. I shall 


be more a man, | shall stand up in the presence of mankind and before the 
Father of all with an uprightness, with a conscious dignity and nobility, which 
I can not possess so long as aught is denied to her ? 

* ~ ~ * * * * 
A majority of questions to be. voted on touch the interests of woman as they 
do not those of man. It is upon her finer sensibilities, her purer instincts, and 
her maternal nature that the results of immorality and vice in every form fall 
with more crushing weight. Ay, it is woman who hath given hostages to fort 
une of all that is most precious on earth. Trust her, then, O ye doubting 
men! Trust her, and so receive, in countless ways ye know not of, the unfail 
ing benediction of Heaven. , 


I defy any one to suggest any fundamental principle to substantiate 
our right as a nation to exercise free government which does not apply 
to woman as well as man. She is the equal of man in every vicissitude 
in life, and it is ashame to require her to ask as a charity what she is 
entitled to as a right. 

In this free country ‘‘the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,’’ did in 
1787 ordain and establish a Constitution forthe United States of Amer- 
ica. Before the end of the year 1790 that Constitution was amended by 
the people of the United States, the very first article of which amend 
ment read as follows: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; orabridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. (See Constitution of the United States, 
amendment 1, article 1.) 

Now, it seems to me that the right to assemble and to petition the 
Government carries with it the right to present the petitions to the Con 
gress of the United States, in which reposes all legislative powers granted 
under the Constitution of the United States. If this be so, is it not 
to hear the petitions of the thousands, yes, tens of thousands, of men 
and women who, by resolution or by vote at the ballot-box, have peti 
tioned for the recognition of the political rights of women ? 

By article 5 of the amendments to the Constitution, ‘‘No person 

shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law,’’ and under that guarantee every criminal has the right 


| of trial by jury. 


was no longer to be tolerated, and Mr. Fessenden, head of the Finance Com- | 


mittee, who had been told of the proposed advance, also stated in the Senate 
that what would be achieved in a few more days would satisty the country and 
astound the world. 

As the expedition advanced Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Stanton, and myself frequently 
alluded to your extraordinary sagacity and unselfish patriotism, but all agreed 
that you should be recognized for your most noble services, and properly re- 
warded forthe same. The last time l saw Mr. Stanton he was on his death- 
bed; he was then most earnest in his desire to have you come before Congress, 
as | told you soon after, and said if he lived he would see that justice was 
awarded you. ‘This 1 have told you often since, and | believe the truth in this 
matter will finally prevail. 

B. F. WADE, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, contrast the case of this brave, patriotic, self-sac- 
rificing woman with that of the selfish, jealous, and disobedient Fitz- 
John Porter. 

So far as the action of this House can do it, the latter has been com- 
plimented for the inactivity which resulted in the loss of a great battle 
to the Union cause during the late unpleasantness, while it has done 
nothing but ignore the just claim of the former. 

Does any one doubt tor one moment that had Miss Carroll possessed 
the powerful political influence of Fitz-John Porter, and he obscured 
by the lack of it, that he would have been shot as a traitor, and she 

’ 
long ago received every dollar advanced by her to save the nation and 
her name honored as Sherman’s and Grant’s? 

Wendell Phillips says: 


Suppose that woman is essentially inferior to man; she still has rights. Grant 
that Mrs. Norton never could be Byron; that Elizabeth Barrett never could 
have written Paradise Lost; that Mrs. Somerville never could be La Place; nor 
Sirani have painted the Transfiguration. Whatthen? Does that prove they 
should be deprived of all civil rights? John Smith never will b 
Daniel Webster. 


to volte? Suppose woman, though equal, to differ essentially in her intellect 


from man; is that any ground for disfranchising her? 
the Raphaels, ** Because you can not make steam-engines, therefore you shall 
not vote?"’ Shall the Napoleons or the Washingtons say to the Wordsworths 
or the Herschells, ** Because you can not lead armies and govern States, there- 
fore you shall have no civil rigits?”’ 


In the language of Governor Hoyt, of Wyoming Territory: 


_ [see a castle on yonder plain, a castle beleaguered, and there are found within 
its walls a band of noble, heroic women. They are in peril of their precious 
lives and of all that is dear to them and their hearthstones. Were this vision a 
reality, and of youaccepted as a fact, how quickly every man would leap from 
his seat, secure arms, and rush to the rescue. But when woman's spirit is en- 
thralled, immured, not her person; when her rights have been usurped, when 
her spiritual powers have been repressed and subordinated to the selfish will of 
man, and the call comes for help, how slow we are to fling wide the gates and 
bid her be free. * * # 

Man himself can not stand before God in his uprightness, man himself can not 
develop into his completeness while he is halved, while he is less than himself, 
because of denying the full development and exercise of powers to her whom 
God gave to be his completement. A woman who is only half a woman, who 
is cramped, suppressed, restricted, and restrained, she can not be all that a man 
needs; and so | plead in the interest of my own sex while pleading for her. I 
shall walk freer myself when I know that no denial is made to woman of what 


never can be, | 
Shall he therefore be put under a guardianship and forbidden 


Shall the Fultons say to | 


Is it more important to the life, honor, and prosperity of the nation 
that Congress should establish courts to grant trials by jury to criminals 
like Guiteau or men like the alieged star-route thieves than that Con 
gress should appoint a committee to consider the petitions and hear the 
accredited representatives of many of the best people of the United 
States who are or may be here to be heard on subjects affecting the 
political rights of women ? 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that the House will sustain me in this effort to 


amend Rule X, so that we shall have in the list of the standing com 
| mittees of this House a committee, to consist of eleven members, whose 
duty it shall be to consider the political rights of women 
Chalmers vs. Manning. 
SPEECH 
OF 
T > In pnp TD WwW 
HON. ROBERT LOWRY, 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, Fe hruary 14, 1884 
The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Chal- 
mers vs. Manning 
Mr. LOWRY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: It may be well regarded as an act of temerity on my 
part to enter upon the discussion of this question at this time under the 


peculiar circumstances surrounding us Chis report has now been dis 
cussed for two days and many able and experienced gentlemen have 
engaged in the debate. It is, therefore, with extreme hesitancy and the 
utmost diflidence on my part that I undertake to participat Indeed, 
it is only by reason of the fact that it seems to me there are yet some 
views of this case which have not been fully presented to the House, 
but which are essential, and should be clearly understood in order t 
dispose correctly of the primary question how pr nding betore this body 
that I am induced to do so. 

It has been said here, and that by gentlemen learned in the law, that 
this committee has mistaken its duty, and that it has undertaken to 
discharge functions which were not devolved upon it by this 
And these gentlemen, without having heard the discussion which took 
place before that committee, many ot them without claiming to have ex- 
amined at length the authorities bearing upon the question, undertake 


to announce er cathedra that there was no case in which the Committee 


House 
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on Elections of the House, or the House itself, according to the princi- | 


ples of parliamentary law, was authorized to look behind the certificate 
of the governor of the State, under the great seal of the State, with the 
view ot determining as to the prima facie right to a seat upon this floor. 

Much has been said here as to what constitutes the prima facie case. 


Chere has been no controversy among the members of the Committee 
on Elections; 


cate of election or return of the officer upon whom the duty is incum- 
bent 
House is in the first place prima facie evidence of the right to theseat. 
No such question is properly a subject of contention. 
tongues have therefore spent, and possibly may continue to spend, their 
energies for naught in seeking to impress us that a rule exists the ex- 
istence of which is not only granted but constitutes the very postulate 
of the report of the committee. But, sir, like almost all rules of the 


law, whether it be the common law, whether it be equity jurisprudence, | 


or whether it be under the provisions of our respective codes, so in this 
case there are exceptions to that rule. 
author of the only work we have distinctively upon the subject of con- 
tested elections has seemed to set his face strongly in favor of the doc- 
tT 

that the certificate of election shall not be gone behind under almost 
any ordinary state of circumstances, yet I think we ought to consider 


which he 


which prepared him for the compilation of this treatise. 


Chis book (McCrary on Contested Elections) was prepared before itsau- | mings before the Committee on Elections was to the effect that he con- 


| ceived himself to be a member of the returning board of Colorado, from 


thor had assumed the judicial ermine, before he took his seat upon the 
bench ot the United States court, before he yielded to the seductive in- 
fluences which have taken him away from the bench of that court and 
prompted him to ally his fortunes with the interests of one of the great 
corporations of thiscountry. He was fora long time connected with this 
sume Committee on Elections of this House. 
ing that period of time the majority of this House was constituted. 
history of our legislation and of the administration of parliamentary law 


during the period of its ascendency here ruled with a somewhat high 
hand, and that there was not under all circumstances the strictest re- 


of the admission or rejection of members to theirseats. It will be found 
upon even a cursory examination of the questions which were betore 


the House and before the Committee on Elections during the time that | 


Judge McCrary was connected with it that it was for the interest of 
the great party with which he was connected to presume the fact that 
the member holding the certificate of the governor was entitled to pe- 
culiar protection and to avoid going behind those certificates, lest by 
doing so the majority of the House of which he wasa member should be 
deprived of a part of their representation upon the floor of the House. 
Held together by certain cohesive principles often described and hav- 
ing reference to the fatness of an overflowing Treasury, they presented 
a picture in such cases of delightful unity, and when a member of the 
party now in the majority here presumed to question the right toa seat 
of one of their number, he was not only received with a brow of ada- 
mant but disposed of on some pretext or another with a hand of steel. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
a@ question. 

Mr. LOWRY. 
the question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does not every authority sustain the position 
taken by Mr. McCrary; that is, that the certificate givesa man the prima 


I should prefer not to be interrupted, but I will hear 


Jacie right to a seat in every legislative body on the face of the earth ? | 
There is a homely adage, Mr. Speaker, that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and I commend it to my enthusiastic | 


Mr. LOWRY. 
friend from Kentucky. I think if he had endeavored to get at the gist 
of this question by as industrious effortsas some othersof us have adopted 


just made. 

And now for the proof of the correctness of my position. 
ceded the tendency of Judge McCrary’s mind at the time he compiled 
this treatise was in favor of attaching the utmost possible sacredness to 
the certificate of election. 
of means, that there are not cases in which it is proper to go behind 
the certificate. And the authority which I shall cite in addition to 
Mr. McCrary will show, I think, beyond all peradventure that, as ap- 
pears from the very reason and necessity of the case must be so, these 
exceptions to the general rule as to the authority of the certificate as 


that such certificate imports absolute verity is not in all circumstances 
to be applied. 


showing that Mr. McCrary, acting under the influences I have sug- 


gested, has not favored us with a citation of the cases in which the doc- | 


trine has been held that the certificate may be gone behind, but has 
contented himself with referring to the case of Hunt vs. Chilcott, and 


| others. 


| given many others. 


to make the certification as to the election of a member of this | 


Many eloquent | 


And while I admit that the | 


trine of excluding these exceptions and of insisting upon the principle | 





| yield? 


I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana | 


But he does not contend, by any manner | 


| that that is all the authority there is upon the subject. 


| sir, they are right and McCrary wrong, what precedent could be more 
evidence prima facie of the right to the seat do exist, and the principle | 


| istration of parliamentary law in this country. 
The section of this work I now refer to has been read repeatedly, and | 


I now call the attention of the House to it simply for the purpose of 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


adding in addition to the reference to that case that there are a few 
Why not give these few’? Sir, an impartial author might at 
least have done that. More accurate and reliable parliamentarians hay: 
But to our distinguished author. He says: 


Sec. 224. The case of Hunt vs. Chilcott (2 Burtlett, 164) is one of the very few 


| cases in which a certificate of election signed by the proper authority has been 
there has been no controversy, as I apprehend, here or | 
elsewhere, in reference to the point that as a general rule the certifi- | 


held insufficient to entitle the holder to be sworn in as a member of the Hous« 
of Representatives of the United States and to occupy a seat pending the con- 
test. The reason for this action, however, was that the party holding the certifi 
cate had voluntarily offered evidence which impeached it. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the fact that during 
the pendency of that case the late revered and lamented Speaker, a 
Representative from my own State, Hon. Michael C. Kerr, was a mem 
ber of the Committee on Elections; and the Committee on Elections 
reported as a reason for going behind the certificate that Governor Cum 
mings, who was the gentleman who issued the certificate and appeared 
before the Committee on Elections as counsel on behalf of Hunt, testi 
fied as to the facts which transpired at the time of the issuance of th 
certificate of election, and that by reason of the then contestee (who 
subsequently became the contestor) introducing that evidence, it au- 
thorized the House and the committee to go behind the certificate. 
While the committee so reported, Mr. Kerr, on the other hand, said he 
had been present at the meetings of the committee, and had heard of 


| no evidence of that kind being introduced through the instrumentality 


| of Governor Cummings as a witness, and indeed had not heard Gov- 
the influences under which that gentleman lived and the atmosphere in | ernor Cummings even admit in his argument in the case that there was 
moved at the time he was receiving the education and training | 


any such state of facts existing. 
The evidence which it is claimed was submitted by Governor Cum- 


which Territory the contest came, and, acting in concert with one othe: 
member of the returning-board, he had voted against the two votes, con 
stituting a majority, of those members who regularly constituted the re 


| turning board, and had then issued a certificate to Hunt because he con 
Weall know, sir, how dur- | 


The | 


ceived that Hunt was entitled to it upon the return of the vote. 
Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I would not ask leave to interrupt my 


| friend from Indiana [ Mr. Lowry ] at this point did I not know that he 
at that time conveys to us the painful intelligence that that majority | was an able and experienced lawyer and it would not break the chain 
| of his argument. 

in this connection. 
gard paid to the rules of parliamentary law in determining the question | 


But I do ask leave to interrupt him just one moment 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry} 
Mr. LOWRY. In view of my great apprehension that by reason of 
the embarrassment arising from the situation in which I tind myself 


| placed, being in some measure forced into this discussion and that with 
| out time for anything like due preparation, and fearing that I would 
| be unable to proceed as satisfactorily if I were interrupted, I took occa 
| sion near the opening of my remarks to indicate to the honorable gen- 


tlernan from Kentucky that I would prefer not to be interrupted until 
I had got through with my argument. However, if it will not occupy 


| too long a time, I will be only too glad to yield to my friend from 


Arkansas. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. 
occupy. 

Mr. LOWRY. 
question. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkanses. Not a question. I wanted to read one 
passage and then to make a single statement; that is all. 

Mr. LOWRY. Will this come out of my time? 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

Mr. LOWRY. Then I must beg leave to decline the interruption, 
because I have promised all the time I have to spare to other gentle 
men, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. LOWRY. In the case of Hunt against Chilcott, the proposition 
upon which the House rested its decision was that the governor who 


Just one moment is all that I expect to 


I understood the gentleman to desire to propound a 


| issued the certificate appeared as counsel before tree Committee on 
for that purpose he would not have ventured on the assumption he has | 


Elections and had made a statement of certain facts which had tran- 


| spired before the returning board, and that thereby the Committee on 
I have con- | 


Elections and the House were justified in going behind the certificat 
and in inquiring whether Hunt or Chilcott, as it appeared from the r 
turns of the election, had received a majority of the votes cast and was 
entitled to be seated upon the prima facie case. 

Judge McCrary concedes, without favoring us, as I have said, with 
a citation of the authorities, that there have been other cases of a like 
character. During the course of this argument gentlemen have assumed 
Supposing, 


pointed or more powerful ? 
Mr. Speaker, I know there has been some confusion in the admin- 
We have thirty-eight 
States of this Union, in each of which there is a Legislature composed 
of two branches. We have here in this city the two Houses of Con- 
gress. All of these legislative bodies have been engaged in the ad 
ministration of parliamentary law as they understood it to exist. The 
systems adopted by all these, as is well known, were founded on the 
originally crude and certainly yet somewhat abstruse principles and 











practice which have been handed down to us from the British Parlia- 
ment. 


in the cases which have arisen in the various parliamentary bodies in 
this country. It must be conceded as a lamentable fact that the de- | 
cisions in all those cases have not been always with reference to the 
principles of the Constitution and the laws. 
here, especially, cases very often have been conducted rather with re- 
gard to party expediency and the interest of majorities upon this floor. 
But I apprehend there is no longer any such great uncertainty upon 
this branch of the law. I think it has cometo bt what may be termed 
a branch of the common law af this country, and it is to be hoped we 
are now settling down to sounder constitutional and legal principles in 
its administration. Shall those of us now in the majority fail to aid in 
securing so great and desirable a result ? 

Some of the gentlemen who have compiled treatises upon parliament- 
ary law and practice have aided largely in enabling us to come toa 


conclusion as to what are the correct principles to be applied in cases of | 


this kind. It has been, sir, in that respect, as was the case in regard 
to the common law before the time of Blackstone and until he brought 
his magnificent powers of condensation and arrangement to bear upon 
the subject, and, asit were, brought order out of chaos. Just so here. 
The rules of parliamentary law have been commented upon and di- 
gested, and principles have been eliminated upon which | think we can 
safely proceed in adjudicating all questions of this character and with- 
out any apprehension that mistakes will be committed. 

The time allotted me in this discussion, Mr. Speaker, forbids any at- 
tempt at an examination and criticism of the individual cases. Let me, 
therefore, now call the attention of the House for one moment to the 


principal authority upon the subject of the law and practice of legisla- | 
I refer to Mr. Cushing, a man whose mind was never | 


tive assemblies. 
warped or contaminated by being brought into contact with the parti- 
san methods that so long existed within these walls; an author who 
never found it incumbent upon himself to bend a hair’s breath in order 
to accommodate himself to the demands of supposed party interest, or 
the real or imaginary exigencies incident to the preservation of party 
majorities independently of either fact or law. In section 167, after 
having set forth in other sections the more general rules, and coming 
now to treat especially of the certificate, or what is the same thing, the 


return, and enlarging upon it more extendedly than McCrary, this | 


author says: 


It has already been stated that the right of a member to his seat may depend 
upon or be involved in— 


What? 
language— 


or be involved in the return, either in form or in substance, without regard to 
the election. Cases of this description are now to be considered. 


I beg gentlemen on this side of the House to mark well the 


And in considering these cases he proceeds toSay, in section 170: 


Where returning officers make a mistake in the name of the person elected, | 


and, in consequence thereof, return one who was not chosen, the mistake may 
be corrected, either upon the petition of the person really elected, or on motion 
merely, or, it is presumed, upon the representation of the returning officers. 

l71. Where the returning officers, by mistake, consider votes which are really 
given for one person as given for two or more, as, for example, where they re- 
gard votes given for A B and for A B, junior, as given for two persons; or, 
where, in copying the lists of votes to be transmitted by the receiving officers to 
the returning officers, a mistake is made inthe name of any of the persons voted 
for, so that a part of the votes given for one appear to be given for another per- 
son, thereby apparently defeating the election of the former; and, in conse- 
quence of such mistakes, in either case, a person is returned who was not in fact 
elected, the return will be set aside, and the person really elected admitted as a 
member. 

172. Where a return is obtained by means of some fraud or trick practiced 
by or with the consent of the returning officers, or where they are intimidated 


by riots and disturbance from making return of the person duly elected, and are 


compelled to return another; or where they are corrupted by bribery to make 


a false return—in all these cases the return will be set aside and the person duly 


elected admitted to a seat. 


Now mark you, Mr. Speaker, treating exclusively of the return as 


contradistinguished from the election of the member, treating exclu- 
sively of the certificate of the governor, because these are interchange- 
able terms, I ask might not this House, in view of these well-settled prin- 
ciples of parliamentary law; in view of the allegation that the secretary 
ot state, instead of following the certificate of the commissioners of elec- 
tions of Tate County, followed a paper attached to that certificate which 
Is not recognized by the law of Mississippi and is no part of this record; 
in view of the allegation that the holder of this certificate, both before 
and since the commencement of the Congressional term on 4th of March 
last, has declared that he would not ask to be enrolled under it and 
would not take a seat in this House until, in his own explicit language, 
he had vindicated his right to the seat—if all these allegations should be 
made to appear to be true, might not this House, acting upon the estab- 
lished principles of parliamentary law, our distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania [ Mr. RANDALL] to the contrary notwithstanding, but my | 
scarcely less distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Cox], distin- 
guished like the former both as a statesman and a parliamentarian, con- 
t might not this House well determine 
that it would look to the facts as they are spread upon this record for 
g whether upon the face of it the title of Mr. 


curring with me on this question 





the purpose of determinin 
Manning is good or bad. 
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What is prima facie? We are perhaps not all lawyers, not all aecus- 


| tomed to interpreting these somewhat technical terms, prima facie 
It must be conceded that there has been great diversity of decision | 


on first appearance. The title upon the first appearance is the title 
that we are determining here; and the question now at issue is whether 
or not the House in the first place had authority to refer to the Com- 
mittee on Elections the determination of this question; and next, 
whether it did in fact exercise that authority. 
being established, let us proceed to the next 
What did the House do? Brought up as one of the strictest of the 
sect, not of Pharisees, but of the household of the faithful; living, as 
I have ever done, in the ranks of and intimately associated with the 
Democracy of the country, I felt it to be my duty when the question 
as to the force and effect of the certificate merely was presented here 
to follow in the footsteps of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Converst] 
When he was seeking to have Mr. Manning seated simply upon his 
certificate, and before anything was brought to the attention of the 
House as to the infirmities connected with that certificate, I followed 
as meekly as a little lamb, and voted every time in favor of seating 
| Mr. Manning upon the certificate itself. But a halt was called in the 
proceedings of the House. It was whispered around, and somewhat 
| audibly, that a mistake was probably about to be made here. We 
| paused; and upon deliberation the resolution which the gentleman 
| from Ohio subsequently introduced here was determined upon as the 
| proper one in this case. I desire now to call attention to the meaning 
of the phraseology of that resolution. 
Can it be possible that the purpose of the House, having arrived at 
that stage in the consideration of this question, was simply to refer to 
| the Committee on Elections the certificate of Governor Robert Lowry 
| of Mississippi? And that name being identical with my own, allow me 
to say, Mr. Speaker, that were there not, as there are, other and higher 
reasons, I have the very highest respect and regard for it. Was it in- 
tended that the committee should perform merely the perfunctory duty 
of ascertaining whether the certificate was properly sealed and properly 
signed, and whether Mr. Manning was properly named in it, so as to 
entitle the House to swear him in asa member? Was it not well un- 
derstood that there was no question raised here about that matter, that 
not a syllable had been uttered against the authenticity and complete 
ness of the certificate so far as its form or substance was concerned ? 
The resolution being adopted, what was its phraseology? Observe the 
exact words. It referred the question to the Committee on Elections 
when appointed— 


The first proposition 


With instructions to report immediately whether upon the prima facie case as 
presented by said papers said Manning or Chalmers is entitled to be sworn in as 
a member. 


As presented by what papers ? 
me quote again: 


Adhering closely still to the text, let 


Resolved, That the certificate and all other papers in the contested-election case of 
J. R. Chalmers vs. Van H. Manning, from the second Congressional district of 
| the State of Mississippi, be referred to the Committee on Elections with instruc 
tions, &c 

Ah! ‘‘ Whether as presented by said papers”’ 
Chalmers was entitled to be sworn in! But gentlemen would have us 
read this resolution in these words: to *‘ inquire whether, as appeared 
by the certificate of the governor, Mr. Manning or Mr. Chalmers,’’ whose 
name not mentioned in or connected with it, was entitled to be 
sworn in. Why, sir, some of us must have been much at fault, I ap 
prehend, when that resolution was passed if the doctrine of gentlemen 
on the other side of the proposition is correct. If they are correct, then 
this resolution ought to read ‘‘ with instructions to report immediately 
whether upon the prima facie case presented by said certificate Mr. Man 
ning or Mr. Chalmers is entitled to the seat.’’ May I ask, in language 
such, perhaps, as might be used by the honorable gentleman from Colo 
rado [Mr. BELFORD], why in the name of Heaven these papers should 
have been referred to the committee at all if it had not been intended 
at the time of the reference that the committee should inspect ** the 
papers ’’ and determine from them the question of the prima facie right? 
Was the House engaged in a mere matter of mummery? Were they 
mocking thiscommittee? Did they intend the committee to go through 

with the examination of these papers and then come in and say in the 

report that they had examined the papers as they understood the reso 
| lution said in plain terms they should examine them, tor the purpose 
| of determining the question involved, but the House bad done wrong in 

making the reference, and by reason of that error on the part of the 
| House they would report upon the certificate itself? 
Why did the House see proper to make this reference? One reason 
| was that it was alleged there had been a mistake made in this case by 
| the officer of the State of Mississippi upon whom the duty devolved of 
| making out this return, of issuing this certificate. Another mistake 
was alleged to have occurred in the county of Tate, where James R. 
Chalmers had been returned as having received 1,472 votes, and in the 
| making out of what was then called a tally-paper the amanuensis or 
scrivener who made it out by mistake wrote the name of Chambliss in- 
stead of Chalmers, and the secretary of state in certifying the return 
to the governor had acted on that so-called tally-paper and certified 
that Chambliss instead of Chalmers had received those votes. 
| of the papers referred to this committee is the return of 
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commissioners of the county of Tate 
unmistakable terms that J. R. Chalmers received 1,472 votes in that 
county, adding to the certificate ‘‘ as appears by the tally-paper ’’ on the 
opposite side of the sheet. 
reading from the code of Mississippi. 
the duties of the election commissioners prescribes that they shall cer- 
tity the vote cast by the various counties at the general election. The 
board of commissioners so certified. The statute does not require any 
tally-sheet to accompany the returns. 
composing the district there was no such thing as any paper purporting 
to be a tally-sheet accompanying the returns. 

I give the names of the counties in order that there may be no mis- 
apprehension about the matter. In the counties of De Soto, Talla- 
hatchee, Panola, and Union there was a simple certificate, such sub- 
stantially as was signed by the commissioners of election of the county 
of Tate. The secretary of state followed in the other cases the body 
of the certificate, but in the case of the county of Tate he accepted what 
appeared on the face of what I think, with all respect and without going 
out of the record, I may denominate a mere thumb-paper, which had 
no existence under the statute of Mississippi, and incorporated in the 
certificate to the governor of the State what appeared on the face of 
that paper. And among the papers referred to us is the affidavit of the 
amanuensis or scrivener who made out those figures purporting to con- 
stitute a tally-paper. He swears, and his affidavit is uncontradicted— 
and in this respect I beg leave to differ with my distinguished friend, 
the chairman of the committee, who drew the report, when he says that 
that affidavit is not entitled to the utmost credence as an authentic 
document; it is here on the file, referred to the Committee on Elections, 
never contradicted and no motion made to strike it out—that gentle- 
man solemnly swears that he does not believe he wrote the name of 
Chambliss in that thumb-paper, and if he did it was a clerical error. 
And subsequently to that time the same board of commissioners cer- 
tified in an amended return that the vote of that county was cast for 
Chalmers, and not for Chambliss. Now, sir, I hold, and I think any 
gentleman who will take the pains to inquire into the authorities on 
this subject will agree with me, that this is regarded as a mere mistake 
of the scrivener, and that any officer charged with the performance of 
any duty in connection with an election may, after performing the 
function incumbent on him, correct an error of that kind. 

But if they have once determined a question upon which they have 
discretion to act, having acted, they can not rescind that act and certify 
a second time to a different conclusion. In other words, that their dis- 
cretion having been once exercised is exhausted. But the error, if in- 
deed there were one which was material, which I deny, was merely 
clerical and subject to correction. This board of election commission- 
ers did correct the informal paper and recertify; and the reformed cer- 
tificate is one of the papers also referred to the committee, and one which 
I think they have properly considered in detemmining this matter. 

Now, sir, can it be possible that in the case of a board of election com- 
missioners making up their certificate of election, if their scrivener shall 
insert a name by mistake, no one connected with the high duty of mak- 
ing that certificate has the power to correct a manifest error? 


action by issuing the final certificate, and such officer is constrained or 


misled into the issuance of the final certificate—as I grant must have | 


been the case with Governor Lowry—and such final certificate is pre- 
sented, even if it was presented here by the beneficiary, can it be that 
it cannot be called in question, but that the person whose name appears 
in the body of it must necessarily occupy a seat here until such period 


of time elapses as the Committee on Elections and the House itself can | 


go through the masses of testimony and voluminous proofs accompany- 
ing a contested case on the merits ? 

Why, sir, our distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Dors- 
HEIMER], I think it was, referred to one Rutherford B. Hayes in the 
course of his remarks on yesterday. Suppose now for a moment we 
transplant from the shades of Louisiana to the vales of Mississippi the 
celebrated returning board of the memorable year 1876—redivivus J. 
Madison Wells. There is, we will suppose, another Congressional elec- 
tion. Of the candidates in this district for Congress one happens to be 
Rutherford B. Hughes; and J. Madison Wells isthe supervisor of elec- 
tions, authorized to make up the returns. Suppose further that he 
has, as he would probably have, an accommodating amanuensis, and 
whispers in his ear for convenient purposes, ‘‘ Let your pen slip.’’ The 
young man takes the hint and writes the name Rutherford B. Hayes 
instead of Rutherford B. Hughes. Suppose that gentleman should then 
come here on that certificate, and claim, with characteristic effrontery, 
the right to occupy a seat which but for that chirographical slip would 
be shown to belong to another man, and should claim the right to draw 
the salary belonging to that other man. Would the members of the 
majority of this House take the certificate thus presented to them and 
accept it as valid and binding, and say that they cannot go behind it 
and inquire whether that certificate had not issued wrongfully and pro- 
ceed to rectify the mistake? Why, sir, I understand that so far as the 
majority of this House is concerned this question is already res adjudi- 
cata. itis settled law. I understand that the great party in this 
country that supported and elected Tilden and Hendricks in 1876 is 


They certify in unqualified and | 


I will not occupy the time of the House in | 
The section of the code defining | 


In four out of the nine counties | 





And 
after it is sent to the officer whose duty it is to consummate the trans- | 
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irrevocably committed to the doctrine that returns which are based on 
fraud or mistake are worthless and entitled to no consideration. 

Indeed, it is a well-recognized principle of law that mistake orerror, 
mutual mistake in the case of contracting parties, mistake on the part of 
a public functionary who is directed to perform an ex parte duty, voids 
the whole transaction and may be relieved against. And it was decided 
by the supreme court of Florida in a case before them in reference to 
the contested election of a seat in the electoral college that they had the 
power to compel the canvassing board to correct their returns, whether 
they were arrived at through mistake or fraud. Of the many cases on 
this point, this I am.sure is on this side of the House best known and 
most revered. 

Why, sir, in this very case this question too is stare decisis. The 
courts of Mississippi have had this question under adjudication, and so 
far as the principle involved is concerned it remains as the solemn de- 
cision of the circuit court of the county in which this controversy oriyi- 
nated that the certificate was improperly made up by the secretary of 
state as to the return showing that James R. Chambliss received 1,472 
votes in the county of Tate. This question having come up in the court, 
and the question of fact being tried by a jury, the decree of the circuit 
court was to the effect that a mandamus should be issued compelling 
the secretary to make a return of Tate County as being cast for James 
R. Chalmers instead of Chambliss. The case went on appeal to the su- 
preme court. I have here by accident a report, not official but authentic, 
as I understand it, of the decision of the supreme court of Mississippi. 
There has been some controversy here in reference to the result of the ad- 
judication. The supreme court in reviewing the decision of the court 
below virtually affirmed it while formally reversing it; and why? Sim- 
ply for the reason that to undertake to enforce the decree rendered by 
the circuit court would be vain by reason of the fact that the discretion- 
ary duty had been already performed by the secretary of state and that 
the certificate had been issued by the governor, the court recognizing 
at the same time, however, the jurisdiction of the court below over the 
question involved and omitting altogether any criticism upon the cor - 
clusion to which the court below had arrived. The court above quotes 
largely from authorities. One of them is the Florida case in regard to 
the electoral vote. They then say: 

In this case, the secretary of state having declared Manning to be duly elected, 
and the governor having commissioned him upon such declaration, we adopt 
the language of the supreme court of Missouri in the similar case of Bland against 
Rodman, 43 Mo., 256, and say: ** Thecase has passed beyond any control of this 
court, and the only redress the relator has, if he considers himself aggrieved, 
is by a legal contest made in pursuance of law.”’ Ip that case the writ was denied 
because the secretary of state had certified to the governor the result of the 


election, and the governor, acting on that, had commissioned another than the 
relator. 

If we were to require the secretary of state to make another declaration of the 
result of the election, it would be nugatory; it would not constitute the re- 
quired credentials. If we were tocommand the secretary to issue a certificate « 
any sort to the petitioner, we would require what no law requires of him 
reference to the election. If we assume that the governor would deem : 
duty to regard a new d@laration of the result of the election, enforced from t! 
secretary of state by the court, nothing still would be effected. because the go, 
ernor has no power to recall or vacate the commission heretofore issued 


And citing the authorities which hold that the circuit court had juris- 
diction to consider these questions, although appertaining to the ele 
tion of a Representative in Congress, they conclude that the decision 
below should be reversed simply for the reason that it would be an idle 
and vain thing to affirm a decree which could not be enforced by reason 
of the power of the authorities having been exhausted in the making 0! 
the previous certification and the issuance of the certificate by the yov- 
ernor. 

It is said here, however, that the question is anomalous in its charac- 
ter; that whilethere is no court in all this land, no courtin Christendom 
in which mistakes as well as frauds can not be relieved against, when 
it comes up to this high court of chancery, having under the Constitu- 
tion complete control ‘‘of the elections, returns ’’ (as contradistin- 
guished from elections), ‘‘and qualifications of its members,’’ it is not in 
the power of this House to look beyond the parchment that is brougiit 
here, and look behind it for the purpose of determining the prima fu 
right. Why, sir, suppose we were in any courtof justice having complete 
and absolute jurisdiction as we have of the question presented, wheilic! 
it be a court of common law, with chancery powers, a court exclu- 
sively of equity, or a court organized under any of the codes, and tlie 
holder of any document, deed, mortgage, bond, promissory note, 0! 
what you willshould come and say to the court in his pleadings, ‘* There 
was a mistake in the execution of this instrument; it was intended to 
be executed to another; the owner of this property, or the man on 
whom it was incumbent to make the deed, mortgage, bond, or note, 
intended it for another, but my name was inserted by mistake; and I 
ask you to render judgment in my favor, notwithstanding that fact 
Would not that case be parallel to this? And what court would hes 
tate to refuse to affirm the right claimed by any such party under an) 
such cireumstances ? 

I ask the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. DorsHE! 
over! who assumed to deal so summarily with this report, and who !s 
familiar with the practice in his State by which, in the administration 
of law, judgment of nonsuit is rendered—I ask him what tribunal 
there is within the confines of the Empire State in which if a litigant 








were to come and present such a record he would not be driven uncere- 
moniously out of court by a judgment of nonsuit? 

But, sir, in addition to this point of manifest mistake and error, there 
is proof aliunde. There is the proof by parol, and not parol merely, be- 
cause it has become a solemn matter of record. 

Now it is said, I think not quite ingenuously, by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARDY] that the contestee has said noth- 
ing that should conclude him; it was said before him by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, my colleague on this committee [Mr. ELLiorr], 
who represents in hisown person the entire Commonwealth of the Key- 
stone State—I think it was substantially affirmed, by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DoRSHEIMER] who spoke on that side, and I know 
it was affirmed by my highly respected colleague from Indiana [Mr. 
Cossp]—that this committee and this House had no right to take into 
consideration any statement by Colonel Manning in reference to the cir- 
cumstances under which he came into possession of this certificate. 

It is said that the district has rights, and that he can not make ad- 
missions that will be binding upon the district to its prejudice. 
359, McC. on El. is citited as affirming this. 

Sir, assuming that it would be to the prejudice of the district, can this 
beso? Is it possible that these three hundred and twenty or more Rep- 
resentatives, many of them experienced debaters, statesmen, and civists, 
are but mere automatons, or that they each come up empowered to 
represent a constituency and bind that constituency in all other respects, 
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sometimes perhaps by reason of overcontidence in his case. 
time the contestce becomes aware of the fact that it is necessary { 


| time ? 


but that they can not by any act or word or deed, however solemn, | 


affect their rights so far as the isolated question of representation on 
this floor is concerned?- What then shall become of the solemn provis- 
ions of the law whereby it is provided that persons engaged in contro- 


| there objection? 


versies about seats on the floor of this House shall make up certain | 


issues? When they come to have these issues made up are they of no 
avail? I would like some of our friends who are so constituted that 
they have the happy faculty of determining seemingly by intuition some 
of these grave legal questions to explain to me how it is that for all 
other purposes the Representative can bind his constituency, but that, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the statute, when he comes to make 
up the issues in the case as the statute provides, and by reference to 
which the parties shall be guided in taking testimony, he can not bind 
his constituency by impairing his own right to sit here. Suppose this 
were the doctrine of McCrary and that it had been stpported by one of 
the divisions of this House? Could they override the plain provision 
of the contested-election law? Section 121 of that act provides that: 
The testimony to be taken by either party to the contest shall be confined to 
the proof or disproof of the facts alleged or denied in the notice and answer. 

But such is not the doctrine of McCrary or the view enunciated by the 
House. 

I believe it was the remark of a distinguished judge resident in Ten- 
nessee that he never was very muchof alegal student; that, although he 
had some little credit for a knowledge otf the law to which he thought 
he was entitled, he had not got it by hard labor, but that as a practi- 
tioner he had always taken occasion when anauthority was cited to look 
a little way in advance of the clause that was read or a little way be- 
hind it, and he generally found authority to suit his purpose. And it 
seems that, notwithstanding such was the spontaneous way in which he 
acquired his knowledge of the law, General Jackson nevertheless recog- 
nized his merits as a distinguished lawyer to such an extent as to place 
him on the bench of the United States Supreme Court. 

Now, if my friends had looked a little further into their authorities, 
I think they would have found that the citation they were making was 
not applicable to this case. Without detaining the House by referring 
to it again, I will simply say that it appears from the section itself, which 
is cited from McCrary, that the principle enunciated by the House in 
the cases relied on was that where a contestee failed to make answer to 
the notice of contest the House would not by reason of that fact turn 
the sitting member out of the seat; the House would not pronounce 
judgment by default. 

I think I might appeal to even less learned gentlemen of the legal 


profession than my friends who have entered upon the discussion of 


this question with so much alacrity; I think I might appeal to them to 
say whether or not it is not the practice of the courts in some similar 
cases of non-appearance merely, to require proof unless there 1s some- 
thing on the record tending to show a prima facie right to recover. I 
do not know how it is everywhere else. Among the people which I 
have the happiness to represent, however, it does not require even a 
tyro in the law to uaderstand that in the absence of such apparent 
right, as, for instance, if a man comes into court and merely asserts 
that his neighbor owes him on an account, and there is a default on 
the part of the defendant, the plaintiff is not entitled by reason of that 
default to recover, but must prove up his account. But 
promissory note, a bond, or some legal instrument upon which he is 
suing, or an account verified Dy oath, the rule would be different 
in the practice of thecommon law. You get your judgment of default; 
but if you seek to recover non-liquidated damages you have your writ 
of assessment and make proof. Instead of being divergent very similar 
is the course pursued here. 

A contestant comes in here and files notice of contest. 


So 


The con- 
testee takes no notice of it, sometimes possibly by reason of sickness, | tion that James R. Chambless had 1,472 votes in Tate County instead 


| I will not occupy time by repeating the whole of it; but what is the 
| phraseology of that portion ef it applicable here. 


| sentative from the great State of Mississippi. 


him to pay some attention to the contest, and he asks to have his rights 
recognized in that regard, or his friends ask it for him. 
as that the utmost extent to which the House went was to say that 
they would not turn a member of this House out of his seat by reason of 
the fact that the contestee had not answered as to the merits of the case. 


erence to contested elections, which sections require the parties contest- 
ing in this House to make up the issues and to take testimony in refer- 
ence to them, is it not a work of supererogation on my part to propound 
the inquiry here, Can it be possible, if there is, either in the notice or an- 
swer, solemn admissions of fact that those facts are not beyond con- 
troversy and taken out of the arena of proof so as to entitle this House 
to consider them as being established in the case? 


which I have yielded to others. 


| answer of General Manning referred to us by the language of the res- 


es | orask the Clerk to enroll my name 
if he has a} ; 
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In such case 


But in view of the provisions of sections 2 and 3 of thestatute in ref- 


The SPEAKER. 


The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. HOLMAN. 


Would my colleague [Mr. Lowry] like more 
Mr. LOWRY. I would like to have a little more time, say the same 
Mr. HOLMAN. 

Mr. LOWRY. 

The SPEAKER. How long? 

Mr. LOWRY. Seven minutes will do, the same amount of time 
which I yielded to my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 

TheSPEAKER. Consent is asked that the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Lowry] be allowed to proceed for seven minutes longer. Is 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection, and 
the gentleman will proceed for seven minutes. 

Mr. LOWRY. As astrictly legal proposition I assume, first, that 
questions which are settled by pleadings, and I think it will not be dis- 
puted that in this case the notice of contest and the answer constitute 
the pleadings as pertaining to contested-election cases, when there is 
presented upon the face of the papers certain facts affirmed on the one 
side and admitted on the other, those facts are put beyond the domain 
of controversy, and it would be idleness and folly for the contestant or 
contestee to proceed to take testimony upon the questions so put be- 
yond dispute. 

It will be seen that according to the maxim in which it glories, the 
rule of the law is here consistent with the reason and the spirit of the 
thing. It will be seen, I” think, that the parliamentary law of this 
country is in harmony with the general law of the land, and with the 
law of all the States of the Union on this point; that when the issue is 
made up in reference to which the parties are at variance, then the 
proofs are taken on that question, and proofs not addressed to it are 
outside of it and dehors the record. 

What is the character of this issue What reference to and bearing 
upon it hasthe answer of General Manning and the papers in this case ? 
Are not the pleadings in the case part of the papers? Was not this 


I move that the time of my colleague be extended 
I ask a very few minutes. 


olution, and were we not required to look at that answer, and if it ap- 
peared upon the papers, including the answer, that this question was 
put beyond controversy, that there was no prima facie case, or, on look- 
ing at those papers, no right to a seat apparent on their face, was it not 
the duty of the Committee on Elections so to report? 

But there is another point of view in which this matter is to be con 
sidered, and it is this: What equity lawyer on this floor will deny that 
if there is a statement made in an answer in chancery it may be put 
in evidence even by the adversary, although it may not have been, as 
in this case, put in by agreement at the instance of the party himself 
making the answer? Is there a gentleman: in the hearing of my voice 
who will dispute that as an established proposition? This answer 
before the Committee on Elections; how does it come there? It is put 
there not merely on the demand for profert of the record in the case 
as to the merits; it is put there voluntarily by the contestee himsel!; 
and by the terms of this resolution we are asked to determine where 
the prima facie right is according to the admission in that answer, for 
it isa part of the papers. 

Sir, that answer has been read repeatedly by other gentlemen, and 


Wis 


It is 


I admit that the inspectors and clerks of the several election precincts did cer- 
tify to the county commissioners of election in their respective counties that 
you received a majority of the votescast ; and I further admit that the J 472 votes 
which the commissioners of Tate County returned as cast for J. R. Chambiess 
were in fact cast for you, and that the name Chambless was inserted in th 
turn by clerical errorinstead of your name. And in thisconnection [state that 
because of said error to your prejudice I will not take a seatin said Congress 

as a member thereof, until | have vindi- 
cated, and the House shall have affirmed, my right thereto 


’ 


That was the principle upon which the contestee acted in the fir-t 
instance. All honor to him for it; all honor to him as a former Repre- 
Sir, I regret that he has 
come down from that high estate. What is the position that he now oc- 
cupies? When thatcertificate was first placed in his possession he said 
to himself, What have I here? A certificate issued upon the assump- 


32 


of James R. Chalmers. That certificate would constitute my death- 
warrant. It is an unclean thing, whose touch is pollution, and whose 
companionship is political death. 

Yet, sir, we find the contestee coming here now and asking us to take up 
this condemned thing, to roll it as a sweet morsel under our tongues, as I 
have no doubt our friends on the other side would be glad to have us do, 
to make‘up the record in that misshapen way and then take it home to 
our districts and call upon the one hundred and ninety-eight Demo- 
cratic constituencies represented on this floor to commend and approve 
of it asathing of good report and altogether lovely. Sir, others may take 
such course as they will; but acting, as I understand myself to do, in har- 
mony not only with a large majority of the committee but with the pre- 
dominant sentiment of this side of the House, I trust that on this ques- 
tion the voice of the majority here will be of no uncertain sound, and 
will be not only in harmony with the principles proclaimed by us else- 
where, but will be such as to meet the approval of the great Democratic 
party of this country, now assured in case of the brews 0 ance of pru- 
dent counsels and fearless and patriotic action of another victory equal- 
ing, if not surpassing, in its magnitude that of 1876, but differing there- 
from in that the country must and shall be permitted to realize and 
enjoy its fruits. 


Pensions to Soldiers and Sailors of the Mexican War. 


SPEECH 

ANDREW J. CALDWELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, . 

THE HOUSE OI 


HON. 


IN REPRESEN 


Saturday, March 8, 1884, 


‘ATIVES, 


On the bill (H. R. 5667) granting pensions to the soldiersand sailors of the 


Mexican war. 

Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The policy of pensioning soldiers is the practice of the 
civilized world. Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, and the 
United States have for years pursued the policy of rewarding the services 
ef their soldiers in war by providing to some extent at least for their 
comfort in after life. In 1878 Great Rritain paid about 3} per cent. of 
the total annual expenditure of the government for military pensions. 
In France about the same percentage of the total annual expenditure of 
the government is thus bestowed. Germany gives 4.1 per cent. of her 
total annual expenditure to her pensioners, while Austria gives only 
1.1 percent. The United States paid in 1878 11} per cent. of her en- 
tire expenditure for the benetit of her veterans of all wars. 

In Great Britain and the European nations most of the fund goes to 
efficers of high rank, pensions for wounds being limited to officers, 
while the common soldier is taken care of in different institutions and 
hospitals, or paid a small stipend graded just above starvation point, 
for the recipient. For instance, the invalid outpensioners of England 
receive from one and a half pence per day for the negro and sepoy troops 
ef the East Indian army to three shillings and ten pence a day for more 
favored pensioners. In exact proportion as the citizen is esteemed by 
his government, in exact proportion to that government being for his 
benefit is his patriotism, devotion, and fealty in peace or in war. The 
policy of the monarchies of the world has been and is to require heavy 
and oppressive military service, to pay poor wages, and when the war- 
worn veteran is no longer able for duty, to decorate him, give him a 
eross of honor and a cold potatoand let him go. The United States, as 
became a great republic, has not pursued that policy. The military 
duty required of the American citizen is the minimum of that of all 
the nations of the world. Having no large standing army, she relies 
upon her citizen-soldiery at her need to fight her battles for her. In 
her history that reliance has never been in vain; but when she needed 
soldiers they came to her call like Clan Alpine to her chief that day 
when mountain-side and valley waved with tartans and flashed with 
elaymores. 


till full-armed and mighty they shake the earth with martial tread. 
They fight for the Government because they love her and are satisfied 
she will honor their valor and take care of them in age and decrepitude. 

This Republic is not ungrateful, the proverb to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In her own good time she has sought out and aided every 
deserving soldier of the Revolution and the war of 1812. Her hand 
has been opened in bounty to her veterans of the war for the Union. 
Between the years 1868 and 1878 Congress voted sums varying from 
twenty-eight to thirty-four millions of dollars per annum to our pen- 
sioners of all wars, and between 1878 and 1883 the sums rose from 
thirty-five to sixty-six millions. 
Nay, 1 


| It is the people’s money, paid for the 
| he who has risked life and limb under the flag has a right to expect to 
| be protected from ultimate penury and destitution. 


| it is the nation’s honorable bounty to the 





| the walls of Monterey 





; omen. 
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nation’s safety and honor. And 


That isall a pen- 
sion is, except that it has not attached to it the idea of a charity; but 
valor and devotion of her 


citizens. So far from being a shame to receive it, it isan honor toa 


| man and his posterity; and this characteristic is its chief merit. 


The name of an ancestor on the pension-roll of this great Republic is 
more to be cherished than a patent of nobility. It is not a badge ot 
beggary. If it were, no American soldier would be willing to wear it 


| It is the jewel of a nation’s honor and gratitude that would glitter even 


amid the rags of an outcast like the star of an unforfeited nobility 

That people that honors its own brave honors and perpetuates itselt 

Our late civil war, which made a continent a battlefield, has dwarfed by 
its tremendous strategy and terrible conflicts all preceding history. But 
we should not forget the services of the gallant band who bore our eagles 
to unbroken victory under the Tropic of Cancer and added to the Repub- 
lic the Lone Star State and the immense empire that stretches its leagues 
over prairie and sierra and gold-grained river to the coast line of the 
Pacific. The veterans of Mexico enabled the young Hercules, who in 
1776 could scarcely strangle the serpents around his cradle, to bestride 
the continent like a colossus. 

The heraldic blazonsof the arms of great States through which the sun 
lights this Hall are the witnesses of the valor and conduct of the battle- 
scarred men who emancipated them oe sloth and a ry, and gave 
them to liberty and progress. Texas, California, Utah, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Arizona are the captives these legions brought to Rome. In 
these ranks were 930 men from Massachusetts, 1,690 from New York, 
420 from New Jersey, 2,117 from Pennsylvania, 1,274 from Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, 1,182 from Vi irginia, 805 from North Caro- 
lina, 1,120 from South Carolina, 1,987 from Georgia, 2,981 from Als:- 
bama, 7,392 from Texas, 2,235 from Mississippi, 7,341 from Louisiana, 
5,392 from Tennessee, 4,694 from Kentucky, 5,334 from Ohio, 1,037 from 
Michigan, 4,329 from Indiana, 5,791 from Illinois, 146 from Wisconsin, 
229 from Iowa, 6,441 trom Missouri, 1,372 from Arkansas, 289 from 
Florida, 541 from California, 578 from Salt Lake City—a total of 67,339 
volunteers, who, with regulars, marines, and sailors, made in all, i 
round numbers, 100,000 men, of whom there survive, it is honaht 
from 11,000 to 13,000 men. Coming from every part of the Union 
their claim to pension can not certainly excite prejudice in any gene! 
ous heart. 

The confines of sectional animosity between the North and South being 
long since passed, shall it not again be written, the Parthian drinks of 
Arar and the German of the Tigris? It would sound like a twice-told 
tale to recount the story of their services. Under circumstances that 
put to the test all soldierly qualities, these men deserved well of thei: 
country. From Palo Alto to Buena Vista; from Vera Cruz to the cit) 
of Mexico; whether fighting in plain or plaza; through chaparral o1 
facing guerrillas or the vomito, their patienc: 
fortitude, courage, and disc ipline did honor tothe American arms. As 
the host went down the Cordilleras on their march upon the capital th: 
mists of the mountain wrapped them round like winding-sheets. Pach 
snow-crowned peak lifted its white summit like a marble cenotaph fo: 
the devoted band, while in the torrid sky above them the Mexic cag! 
soared with the serpent in its talons and screamed defiance and il! 
They lost no fight. Under that sky of brass they made no 
retrogrades. Rightonward was the march, till they poured like a stream 
of fire over the causeways that ran with Castilian blood upon the frist 
noche of Cortes, and burst through the Gate of Innocence into the city 
The great bell tolled out from the cathedral tower as when, three hun 
dred years before, the teocallis of Montezuma wailed its despairing music 
over the conquest of Mexico. Perhaps 33,000 of this army, and ce! 
tainly 25,000, gave up their lives. 

Thirteen thousand soldiers and widows remain to receive recognition 
at the hands of their country. The million and a quarter of dollars 
necessary to pension them will grow less and less as death each yea 
carries them off. But it is said that pensions for service can not be 
given. Since 1818 that has not been an open question in this country 
By the act of that year Congress pensioned the survivors of the Revo 
lution then alive, and widows, for service rendered. This principle has 
received recognition by the act of 1871, which swelled our pension-list 


| to its present dimensions, if, indeed, that needed any recognition whic 
Hidden away in the peaceful pursuits of life, they appear not to exist 


had been thesettled policy of every party and every warrior and states 
man who ever had control of the councils of thisGovernment. But it 
is said you must draw the linesomewhere. You must not pension the 
Indian fighter. The Government has never recognized them. Yvcs 
but the Government has recognized their services by granting them land 
warrants. And where is the distinction in principle? A man is to he 
pensioned for fighting British and Hessians and Mexicans and rebe! 

but he must not be pensioned for fighting Indians. I regret that th 

bill reported by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Hewitt, of Als 
bama] has been pushed aside by the bill now under consideratio! 

But this bill, as a matter of sound policy, asa matter of historic justice, 


Shall it be said we can not afford it? | should pass, and this great Government acquit itself of the debt of grat 
rather let it besaid that we can not afford to neglect our soldiers. | itude it owes to the veterans of Mexico. 














Fitz-John Porter. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. BARCLAY HENLEY, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 1, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 1015) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter— 


Mr. HENLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Owing to the elaboration and exhaustiveness with 
which this subject has heretofore been treated, I shall endeavor to present 
my Views with great brevity. The point has been made by theopponents | 
of this measure that the finding of the court-martial against General 
Porter was and is conclusive, and should be accepted as res judicata. 
There is force in this plea, unless since the adjournment of the court 
the innocence of General Porter has been made to appear; and that 
phase of the case gentlemen upon the otherside seemto have completely 
lost sight of. Let us suppose, for example, that since the verdict of 
that court new evidence has been discovered from which it appears that 
the defendant was wholly and absolutely guiltless of any misconduct, 
and that, so far trom deserving the obloguy which has attached to him 
ever since the judgment of that military court, he should have been the 
recipient of the emoluments of office and the gratitude of his country- 
men. Iwant to ask my friends on the other side whether, if such is the 
case, they would still maintain that the verdict of that court should 
stand and that no reparation was due to General Porter. Not a man 
upon the other side will rise in his place and say so. 

If General Porter is innocent, and that fact is sustained by proof, 
then reparation to him is due, and the propriety of this measure can 
not in any such case be questioned. If he is guilty, then this meas- | 
ure should not prevail; hence it will be seen that this discussion should 
simply be confined to the question of his guilt or innocence, and that 
all reference to the alleged finality of the judgment of the court-mar- 
tial and the doctrine of res judicata must necessarily be the idlest irrele- 
vance. I say again, if it is made to appear here that General Porte 
was innocent of the misconduct of which he was found guilty by the 
court-martial, then I presume that no one will have the hardihood to 
say that some reparation is not due him, and that, too, withas little delay 
as possible. 

Some gentlemen on this floor have lashed themselves into a glow of 
indignation because it has been intimated that they ought to accept the 
judgment of others upon this matter. I am quite frank to say that I 
have not that intellectual grasp of all things upon earth that enables 
me to decide all questions without availing myself of the riper expe- 

rience and more extended observation of others. If we can not in our 
legislative capacity rely upon the opinions and good judgment of others 
and upon the reports of committees, &c., if we were driven to the neces- 
sity of examining personally into the facts in support of or against 
every legislative measure, then it is plain to be seen that very little 
would be accomplished by any Congress. I presume that no member 
understands by personal examination or personal knowledge the facts 
in support of one bill in ten that receives his vote. Hence it is that in 
reference to matters which come before this body we must of necessity 
depend upon the probity, knowledge, and good judgment of our com- 
mittees and our fellow-members. The majority report of the commit- 
tee to whom this bill was referred is signed by eleven members out of 
thirteen. Prima facie that establishes the rightfulness and justness of 
the measure. But the views of a majority of the committee are assailed 
upon this floor and wide discussion has been opened up, extending 
back to the origin of the court-martial; and therefore, for the sake of 
argument, setting the report of the committee to one side, I shall con- 
sider the other matters that have been alluded to in the discussion 
upon this bill. 

But I may at the outset be permitted to say that I think the remark 
of the gentleman from New York [General SLocuM] was so obviously 
plain that it goes almost without saying that as to certain phases of this 
matter the civilians on this floor will much more likely arrive at a 
correct conclusion if they submit to the judgment of military experts 
than if they rely upon their own untrained minds. 

1 am glad to announce to the House that in following the guidance 
of my colleague [General RosECRANS] in his opinion as to what Gen- 
eral Porter should have done upon a given emergency I am simply 
taking the shortest cut to a correct conclusion. Ii, upon these particu- 
lar matters, I can not trust Generals RosECRANS and SLocuM, then 
who can I trust? 

If it were a question of law, I should probably expect them to sub- 
mit to my dictation; but being aquestion of war, what am I todo? To 
this there can be but one answer. That is, that those two gentlemen, 
both members of the committee, first, are men of high character, and 
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| second, that their training and experience in life qualifies them in the 


highest degree to pass upon the military aspects of this case. The man 
who doubts this as to my colleague, if there be one on this floor, let 


| him read of the battle of Rich Mountain, of the scarlet glories of Iuka, 


and of the imperishable renown that attaches to the name and fame ot 
the victor of Corinth. Sir, the forked tongue of jealousy and detrac- 
tion have hissed through serpentine lips at the name of Rosecrans: he, 
too, has felt the weight of official disfavor, but as decades shall rell on 
brighter and purer shall grow his fame as patriot and warrior, while his 
traducers shall go down to ignoble oblivion. Sherman was condemned 
by the same influences as a lunatic; and I might go on at any length, 
but the task of exhuming the putrid and forgotten animosities engen- 
dered by the heat of a bitter contest is an ungracious one, and I forbear. 
I conclude this digression by saying that it is no humiliating abdiea- 
tion of my intellectual functions as a representative of the people when 
in a case like this I follow the judgment of men like these. 

I shall endeavor to be absolutely and perfectly candid, as I intend to 
vote according to my conscientious convictions. 1 admit that the ver 
dict of the court-martial is entitled to very serious and grave consid- 
eration, because it wasa court organized under the usage and laws of 
military warfare, composed presumptively of honorable men, whose 
sole object was the impartial consideration of the matters submitted to 
them. But, sir, under what circumstances, when and where did that 
court sit? It satin this city and at a time when if you turned your 
gaze heavenward nor sky nor sun could be seen through the dark and 
lurid smoke of battle, at a time when from end to end this continent 
rang with the detonation and crash of war; at a time when through 
all ranks and ages of society, from lisping child to hoary grandsire, the 
people were wild, mad, delirious with the excitement of that mighty 
contest—an excitement that left no department of human life unvisited, 
that was felt in the marts of commerce, in the field of agriculture, on 
sea and on land, which penetrated to the forum and was even felt 
within the hallowed precincts of the pulpit; an excitement as all-per- 
vading as the ambient air. Amid this seething chaos of heat and 
passion this court-martial convened, and under such circumstances 
tound its verdict of guilty. As I have said, it was convened here in 
the city of Washington, the capital of the nation, where every one, 
where everything sentient and animate, was dominated by the spirit of 
war. 

[ ask gentlemen upon the other side whether such a state of affairs 
could be conducive to that patient, dispassionate, painstaking exam- 
ination of a case without which justice may be defeated? On the con 
trary, is it not plain to the comprehension of every man upon this tloor 
that the intensity of feeling that then existed, the solicitude, deep and 
heartfelt, for the fate of the Union, the asperities and animosities that 
were aroused throughout the land, made it well-nigh a sheer impossi 
bility that the facts of the case could be considered as they should have 
been considered? And then it will be remembered that the dominating 
spirit of that day, the Secretary of War, sent that communication to the 
court-martial urging dispatch—a communication which under the cit 
cumstances was such that it can hardly be fitly characterized in this 
place 

Remember that dream of a soldier's life, promotion, depended upon 
the favor of the Secretary of War. He sent that court-martial a com- 
munication urging dispatch. And the same day upon its receipt, and 
without hearing another word of testimony, the court adjourned, fiil- 
ing to heed the demands or entreaties of General Porter to send for or 
produce his witnesses. The secrecy of the deliberations of that court- 
martial has never revealed how the nine men composing it voted upon 
the final question of guilt or innocence. But the world does know 
that one of them stepped down’ trom the bench of the judge and took 
the witness-stand, thus casting upon himself the delicate duty of pass- 
ing upon the weight and credibility of his own evidence. 

And the world also knows that soon, very soon, after the adjourn- 
ment of this court many of its members received their promotion 

I need not pause here to refer to facts that crowd the pages of all an 
tecedent history, nor to turn the leaves of hooks upon moral philosophy, 
written by the great masters of thought, all of which go to show that 
in times of intense popular excitement the mere accusation of a crime 
amounts to conviction. The tumultuous and lawless history ot 
frontier country, even of my own State, California, afford many ex 
amples of it. Near my own locality I know many years since a brutal 
and mysterious murder was committed ; as to who committed it was 
and has been ever since a mystery; but upon a mere accusation, soon 
after the discovery of the murder, and when the minds of men were mad 

with excitement and frantic with rage, a crowd came near hanging a man 
whose innocence was subsequently thoroughly demonstrated. These 
facts are trite. Noone can deny them. Now, then, so much for the 
verdict of that court-martial. Year after year passed away ; one decade 
is gone, another one nearly so. A President of the United States, ani- 
mated as I dare assume by proper motives, creates a board of inquiry 
to review the facts in connection with the prior conviction of Fitz-John 
Porter. Why was that board created ? 
It has been said on this Noor that were Garfield alive he would antag- 
onize this bill. Let ussee. On the 18th day of January, 1875, he him- 
| self moved in this House the appointment of a board of officers to re- 
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view the findings of the court-martial by introducing the following 
resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty of the President of the United 
States to convene a board of officers of high rank in the Army, unconnected 
with the armies or transactions in question, to examine the evidence alleged to 
have been discovered by and to be in the possession of Fitz-John Porter, unat- 


tainable at the time of this trial, and report what, if any, bearing such evidence, | 
subs > l ave > fi psi sentence of court-martial in his | ; om : ; I 

if substantiated, would have in the fiudingsand sentence of court-martiz 4S | istered oaths and went through the entire investigation, he was governed 

| by his political aspirations rather than by the testimony in the case, and 


case 


And then wrote a letter to General Porter upon the matter, of which 
the following is a copy: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1875. 

DEAR Sir: Your two letters came duly to hand, together with the pamphiet. 
Il owe you an apology for not answering you sooner 

I introduced the bill to which you refer, not because I] was conscious of any 
intentional wrong done you by the court, for I have never concurred in the se- 
vere reflections which have from time to time appeared in the public press on 
the motives and conduct of that court, but Iam willing that any new evidence 
you may have shall be presented to the Government in an official form, and re- 
ported to the President by a board of officers who were in no way connected 
with the trial or with the operations of the army to which the trial related. 

I have spoken to several members of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
understand them to be wilking to report the bill to the House. They have not 
yet had an opportunity to do so, but I hope they will before the session closes. 

I shall consider your pamphlet asconfidential, unless you otherwise direct me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. A. GARFIELD. 


General Firz-JOHN PORTER, 
Morristown, N. J. 


To those gentlemen who talk about the judgment of the first court 
being res judicata and the creation of the board of inquiry being with- 
out authority of law I cite the fact that General Garfield at all events 
had a different opinion, and wanted thissecond investigation to be made, 
and surely did not consider that its finding would be void or amenable 
to the animadversion that is launched at it on this floor. 

That board consisted of three officers of the United States Army, each 
and every one distinguished for his military eminence, and selected pre- 
sumptively because of his supposed capabilities to discharge the duty de- 
volving upon him. 
the wild swirl of civil strife, are not present to disturb that investigation. 
The blue sky is no longer obscured by the smoke of battle. The hearts 
and minds of those men are no longer racked by solicitude for the per- 
petuity of this Union. The Union’s integrity for thetime has been es- 
tablished and is no longer a matter of concern or doubt. There is noth- 
ing to disturb the mental or moral equipoise of that court. There was 


no Secretary of War, fierce, vengeful, and malignant, demanding hasty | 


and precipitate conviction. Politics were never obtruded into the coun- 
that court. It sat for six months, patiently, fairly, calmly, 
sifting, analyzing, weighing, and considering testimony and law. 


sels of 


court-martial, but in addition to that it had testimony that was inac- 
cessible to that court; testimony of the most important and material 
character; that is, testimony relating to the whereabouts upon a par- 
ticular time of the respective armies, Union and confederate. The 
court makes a finding which is a complete exoneration and vindication 
of General Porter. 
upon the scene. 

A man of majestic stature in the military annals of American history, 
the most successful general of modern times, and a man upon whose 
brow the universal acclaim of Christendom has placed the chaplet of 
chiefest of victors in the late civil war; victorious in war, for eight years 


President of this Republic, still a Republican in politics, he tells us in | 


an elaborate published article, on his honor as a man and on his repu- 
tation as a soldier, that Fitz-John Porter is an innocent man ! 


A gentleman upon the other side has marshaled before the House the | 


opinion of the Comte de Paris, who is eulogized as a dispassionate 
foreign military critic, and who it was claimed had pronounced in favor 
of the guilt of General Porter. But the research of the gentleman from 
New Jersey | Mr. PHELPS] has furnished the country with the fact that 
upon the newly-discovered evidence which was brought to the atten- 


tion of this critic he also changed his opinion, and in a later edition of | 


his work vindicated Porter by a full retraction of his former opinion; 
that while for many years he was in error in respect to certain of the 
facts upon which General Porter was convicted, a subsequent review of 
the testimony and of the additional evidence adduced before the court 
of inquiry had completely revolutionized his judgment. If it were not 
for wearying the House I might cite the names of many other distin- 
guished men whose opinions coincide with that of General Grant, but 
time presses. It is impossible, amid the duties of this session, for each 
individual to examine all of the testimony in this case. In order to 
make up our minds and todetermine as to the propriety of this measure, 
we must avail ourselves of the opinions of others. I am asked to say 
that the finding of the court-martial should be entitled to greater weight 
than that of the military commission. I can not do it; I can not do it 
for many reasons. I can not doit because I am bound to say that I dis- 
trust the entire sincerity of the professions of faith made by gentlemen 
upon the other side. Is there anything to impeach the finding of the 
Schofield board of inquiry? Listening to the observationsof some of my 
friends upon the other side, it seems that there is. 


military nin, as are some gentlemen on the other side. They may know 


| more than I do about General Schofield. 
the force of the finding of the Schofield board, but seek to impeach o 
| break it by saying and charging that General Schofield, when he 1 


| of exoneration of General Porter actuated by the motives imputed 


This | 
court, mark it, had not only all of the testimony that was before the | 


But in addition to that another actor now steps | 





| ter. 


Now, Iam nota | 
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rhey apparently appreciat: 


dered that finding upon the Fitz-John Porter case, was a candidate at the 
hands of the Democratic party for the Presidential nomination: tha: 
while he (Schofield) summoned witnesses and heard testimony and sat 
weeks and months and listened to the arguments of counsel, admin 


rendered his verdict with an eye single to facilitating his Presidenti,| 


aspirations ! 


Now, I have never seen General Schofield. But he may merit thes: 


| imputations, though I hardly think so, because I have read something 


of the history of thisland. Ihave read something of the ‘‘ battles, sieges 


| and conquests’? by which the perpetuity of this Union was established. 


I have heard orator, poet, preacher, layman, and historian, and | te! 


| gentlemen upon the other side that the united voice of our people lx 
| testimony in reference to General Schofield which, if true, entitles 
| to the deathless gratitude of every lover of the American Union: an 
| without pretending to the intimate knowledge with reference to him 


him 


} 
i 


claimed on the other side, I express it as my belief, founded upon uni 


| versal public assumption, that no more gallant or accomplished soldier 


ever drfew blade, and that before he would have penned the judgme: 
him here he would have plucked his right arm from its socket. 

The opponents of this measure have asserted with ‘‘ damnable ite: 
tion ’’ that Reverdy Johnson, General Porter’s counsel before the court- 


| martial, had admitted that his client had had a fair and impartial tria 
but the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PHELPS] exhibits a letter on 
| this floor from this lawyer denouncing this statement as absolutely fils: 


How, then, stands the case? We are asked to reject this bill with th 
following facts staring us in the face, namely: Against the bill we ha 
the report of two members of the military committee out of thirtee: 


| and the judgment of the court-martial; and that is about all. 
The red specter of war, the distracting tumult and | 


THOSE FAVORING THE BILL. 


In favor of the bill and for many years heartily indorsing its justic« 
we have a long list of eminent statesmen, civilians, military chieftains, 


| jurists, and public men. 


Take a glance at a few of them. I cullsome of their names from tly 
elaborate and classic speech of the gentleman from New Jersey | M 
PHELPS]. But let me present in recapitulation and in logical order the 
points impelling us to a support of this measure. 

First. The majority report of the Committee on Military Affairs 

Second. The order of the President of the United States ordering tli 
creation of a board to investigate and report upon the case. 

Third. The reportofthat board after a patient hearing of many months 


| completely vindicating General Porter; and in this connection should 


be considered the commanding abilities and high character of Genera! 
Schofield, Terry, and Getty, constituting the board. 

Fourth. The opinion of General Grant. 

Fifth. The opinion of Benjamin R. Curtis, a Republican, and 
many years on the Supreme Bench of the United States, who said 

I think General Porter was improperly convicted on the evidence before th« 
court which tried him, and he is at liberty to use this opinion when and wh« 
he chooses. 

The opinion of a lawyer of loftiest eminence, Daniel Lord, another 
Republican. Said he: 

At the time of General Porter's trial I read the proceedings with asto: 
ment at the testimony received and acted on, and am convinced that the 
was substantially conducted on an order to convict. 

Of the same tenor are the following opinions of Sydney Bartlett, J 
G. Abbott, and Judge Shipman, all jurists of great distinction. 

Said Bartlett: 

You are entitled to my judgment in the matter, which is that the evidence 


fails to support the charges against you, and that acquittal instead of convict! 
should have been the result. 


Said Abbott: 


The finding of the court seems to me so unwarranted by the whole evidence 
that I should be glad to think it was the judgment ofa tribunal utterly illega! 


} and not recognized by the laws of the land. 


Said Judge Shipman: 


With all deference to the members of the court, [ thought then, and still think 
their conclusions unwarranted by the evidence. 


Charles O’Conor, recognized wherever the English tongue is spoken 
as the head of the American bar, and whose repute as a jurist is coex- 


| tensive with the limits of Christendom, says: 


I am convinced that a new trial ought to be had in the case of Fitz-John Por- 
There is ne adequate evidence of the misconduct alleged, and the r eo! a 
leaves it very doubtful whether any opinion was ever formedagainst him wlich 


| can justly be regarded officially authoritative. 


Said Governor Newell, of New Jersey, a Republican: 

I had several conversations with President Lincoln. The President wasmuc! 
interested, and said cheerfully that he would gladly grant a reopening I! #1!) 
new evidence exculpatory of General Porter could be adduced. He said that h 
had no prejudice, but had been obliged to form his opinion from Judge Holts 
examination, as in his multitude of cares he had not been able to make « je! 
sonal investigation. 
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These are the unbought, unpartisan opinions of America’s most dis- 
tinguished and patriotic citizens, and when to them we add the names 
of Generals ROSECRANS and SLocuM, upon what ground can we base 
our objection to this bill? The human understanding shrinks from the 
fruitless endeavor tocope with the swarm of reasons that multiply as we 
proceed in the investigation. Who is Fitz-John Porter? Bred to the 
profession of arms at our National Academy, early in life he gained im- 
perishable renown upon the fields of Mexico; up to the hour of his ac- 
cusation he wore unstained the ‘‘ white flower of a blameless life;’’ up 
to that time were an example wanted of intrepid demeanor in the face 
of the enemy, of tireless vigilance, of soldierly accomplishment, and 
an absolute insensibility to fear—were such a man wanted, I say the 
Army without dissent would have pointed to General Porter. And with 
all this I am told he exemplified in his social life the poet’s words— 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


To conclude, then, Representatives, give him back that blade that in | 


an hour of frenzy and partisan madness you wrenched from his grasp; its 
brightness has been dimmed by no dishonor. For many a weary year 
this gallant soldier has waited for this act of tardy and imperfect justice. 
For many a year has he been a “* fixed figure for the hand of scorn to 
point its slow, unmoving finger.’’ Oftentimes has hope died out in his 
heart to return again with a reviving senseof earthly justice. Join us, 
then, in this benign act of reparation; forget your prejudices; be just; 
do right. For over twenty years has he been an outlaw from his pro- 
fession, his hopes desolated and his character defamed. Lift him up, 
then, to the sunlight again, and by your decree obliterate every mark 
and stain that haste and passion and partisanship and malignity have 
placed upon him, and he need ask no more. 


Does Prohibition Prohibit? 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. PETER V. DEUSTER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 27, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tax on distilled 
spirits now in warehouse. 


Mr. DEUSTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I havelistened witha great deal of interest to the ad- 
verse and favorable argumentson this bill. From my standpoint it does 
not involve the temperance question, but simply the question whether 


justice shall be done to agreat industrial interest; an interest whose legit- | 


imacy is recognized by the laws of the land; an interest thit has paid 
more toward the support of the Government than any other in the vast 
category of enterprises of the New World. I take it, sir, that we have 
only to deal with questions as we find them, without drawing in side- 
issues distinct from and entirely foreign to the subject under considera- 
tion. If there is a moral phase of the pending question, it attaches to 
the organic law under which high wines are recognized as property and 
taxed, rather than to the present stage, wheresimply justice is demanded 
for taxable property. Still, gentlemen have spoken upon this floor of 
what they are pleased to term the moral phases of the bill, thus drag- 
ging in an issue which should have remained wholly foreign to its 
discussion. In spite of these reprehensible tactics, I am, however, not 
afraid to meet this question now or, moreover, at any time when it is 
presented in proper form and can be legitimately discussed. If this 
bill is to be defeated as a means of advancing the cause of teetotalism, 
misnamed temperance, equal and exact justice would seem to demand 
that it be reclothed in the verbiage of a law far-reaching enough to 
Wipe out all intoxicants, whether they appear in the form of high 
wines or beer. I contend, sir, that drunkenness and disorder result in 
a greater degree from the social proscription of liquors and continual 
agitation on the part of fanatics than from any other cause. 
old story of Eden repeating itself; the tree in the center of the garden 


of whisky and other intoxicants. The intemperate use of intoxicants 
1s confined almost exclusively to those reared amid customs which 


It is the | Se ae 
| [admit this. 
was a temptation because it was forbidden, and the same may be said | 








proscribe the social glass and which leave it to inherent human vicious- 


ness, allied to independence of all restraint, to break down the bar- 
riers and turn the social glass into a lawless and protracted debauch. 
A remedy of such an evil surely does not lie in a refusal to pass the 
bonded warehouse bill. Teach manhood self-respect, not by curbing 
and treating it as a thing unable to take care of itself, but by allowing 
it the largest and broadest degree of personal liberty, and a long step 
will be taken in the direction of reform. 





A FORCED ISSUE 

Several gentlemen on the other side of the House, I regret to say, have 
obtained a pretext through the pending bill for the delivery of tem- 
perance orations; and as their argumentation challenges contradiction, 
I consider it my duty, although reluctantly, to reply thereto on this 
occasion, not as the champion of intemperance, but as the advocate of 
a personal liberty which makes manhood not only responsible but re- 
spectable, rather than the cringing slave of arbitrary law. 


THE USE OF STRONG DRINKS NOT UNLAWPFUI 

As regards the manufacture, sale, and use of alcoholic or intoxieca- 
ting beverages known under the common designation of liquors, I con- 
fess that I have been unable to find any law, either in ethics, or among 
the statutory enactments of this or any other civilized country, that for- 
bids the drinking of liquor. And this is the most unanswerable argu 
ment that I can advance to my prohibition friends in support of the 
assertion that there is no wrong per se in drinking. ‘The practice has 
been sanctioned by all the nations of the earth since the dawn of time, 
and nowhere can any evidence be discovered of its discontinuance by 
virtue of legislative prohibition. I claim, therefore, and the irrefuta- 
ble logic of facts sustains me, that it is a right within the sacred proy- 
ince of human liberty that can not be abrogated or interfered with 
without invading and endangering the safeguards of personal freedom 
If you seriously assert the counter-theory you arrogate to yourselves 
an assumption of authority that is inconsistent with the eternal princi 
ples of justice, and which, if allowed to prevail, would enable you with 
equal propriety to prescribe and control my diet, my dress, my mode 
of living, my religious faith, and to violate every right with which the 
law of nature has endowed me. _ If we even listen to this remarkable 
proposition, can the human vision see or the prophetic mind foretell 
the end? The very principle of rational self-government is thyeat- 
ened with annihilation. The right that is dearest and most sacred to 
all, the right to regulate our private affairs and to pursue our own happi- 
ness under the guidance of our own judgment and by the nse o 
own property, is denied. 


f our 


THE DUTY OF GOVERNMENT. 

Government is the creature of the people and is established for the 
prime purpose of securing to its citizens the full enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges which naturally belong to man, and it should al- 
ways be its first supreme effort to guarantee by its legislative enact- 
ments the greatest liberty in the pursuit of happiness consistent with 
the rights of others and with justice. 

A law curtailing the personal liberty of a citizen is unjust and tyran 
nical and will operate against the best interests and the welfare of so- 
ciety. Edmund Burkesays: ‘‘ Bad laws are the worst sort of tyranny.”’ 
In a country like ours they are of all bad things the worst. A law ill 
advised and badly executed is worse than the vices and injuries it would 
restrain. 

THE EVIL 


OF INTEMPERANCE, 


The great argument used by the prohibition advocates in their cru- 
sade against the use of liquor is that it brings ruin and degradation to 
the body and character of the drunkard and desolation and woe to 
his hearthstone. Their theme isa pathetic theme. The field of ora- 
tory presents no better opportunity for the graphic portrayal of misery. 


| But it is a misery which is in no manner amenable to a legislative cure, 


however it may appeal to the heart of the legislator, and from this 
unhappy picture of despair we must simply draw the lesson and profit 
of adversity. No cloud but hath its silver lining. If there is drunk- 
enness there is also sobriety, and where you find misery and ruin 
you will also find happiness and prosperity. If you tind abuse, look 
and you will see use. There it is ina nutshell—the use and abuse. 
And let me say right here to the advocates of prohibition that it 
beyond all earthly province to control a single human passion. That 
power rests alone in the Supreme Ruler. It is, therefore, rank folly, 
in my estimation, to legislate against the continuation of drunkenness 
Does any one candidly believe that by a stroke of the pen we 
press the desire to drink even cold tea? 
prohibit, and never will. 


can Te- 
Prohibitory legislation can not 
DRUNKENNESS AS A CAUSE OF CRIME, 

Very frequently it is urged in behaif of prohibition that liquor ex- 
cites the passions and, like a spark dropped into a keg of powder, causes 
an explosion of anger that is often attended with tragic and fatal results 
But no less is it true that where one murder is the conse- 
quence of drunkenness, statistics will point to ten murders committed 
in cold blood by assassins whose feelings were not inflamed by drink. 
Such a proposition is untenable, and no argument can be drawn from it 
to justify sumptuary legislition. The whole hue and outcry against the 
use of liquor is indeed extremely offensive and insulting to the intelli- 
gence of our people. Their appetites can not certainly have become so 
universally depraved that it is necessary to legally regulate them; we 
can not have lost so much of our manhood that we are no longer able 
to maintain our private lives with sobriety and self-respect. 

MODERN LUNACIES, 
The same false and morbid sentimentality which ostracizes spirituous 
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beverages of all kinds has, besides, culminated at different times in this 


country, especially in New England, in aludicrous opposition to the most 
popular forms ofsocialamusement. The theater has been made an ob- 
ject of proscription upon the puerile ground of immorality 


been allowed to sway more or less a diseased public opinion. 
indeed not yet distant when the spirit of the blue laws reveled in a new 
revival, 
pant among us. But notwithstanding its occasional manifestation 
safe to say that its strength is broken; the genius of civilization ad- 
vances with such progressive strides that blue laws and sumptuary laws 


mustsoon entirely pass into the traditions of the past—grim relicsof Puri- | 


tanical bigotry and fanaticism. 


We are gradually emerging from the 
era of 


a false severity and asceticism in morals and we begin now to in- 


cline rather to the broadest ideas of personal liberty consistent with the | 


decalogue. Public opinion indorses in fact in the most unequivocal man- 


ner the doctrine of the fullest enjoyment by the individual of all the | 


rights and privileges known to man. 


THE TRICKERY OF PROHIBITIONISTS. 


The public good demands protection to the citizen in all his rights, 
and any curtailment or abridgment of them can be only justified when 
the public safety is threatened. 


society are catch-words that are very frequently misused; and it is a 


striking instance of this abuse that prohibitionists invite us now to | 


destroy coolly and ruthlessly an industry that furnishes vitality to the 
people, 


ramifications through every town and hamlet in this country, that de- 


trays two-fifths of the expenses of this Government, and that isin itself | 


entirely proper and right. 
say, the 
drunkenne&s.’’ 


Under the plea of protection to society they 
** Close saloons and groggeries and we won't have any more 


. 
PROHIBITION IN ITS RELATION TO THE CRAVING FOR LIQUOR, 


But drunkenness, Mr. Chairman, does not come from the groggeries. 
It exists in the depraved appetite. You may drive the liquor trade under 
cover, but it will still flourish, because you can not banish the 
nate craving for liquor from the human heart. 
a law enforcing chastity among mankind. 
successful as the other. 
this frailty does exist. 


The one would be about as 
We ought to reconcile ourselves to the fact that 
It can not be eradicated by any process which 
the ingenuity of human wisdom can devise, if this process be not con- 
fined to the application of moral suasion, and viewed from this stand- 
point, prohibition can not too strongly be condemned. However leni- 
ently we may look upon it, it must ever appear to us as the queerest 
invention of modern legislation. It isa contrivance that does not assume 
to regulate or control the liquor traffic. It reaches furtherthan that. It 
goes away down into the heart of man, lays hold of his wayward pas- 
sions, and attempts to destroy all traces of wickedness and frailty. It 
aims to act asa tonic. Yet 1 am inclined to be skeptical. I am rather 
of the belief that prohibition, if it were to prevail, would result in eva- 
sion—in the evasion of the very ends for which it would be instituted. 

THE PRACTICAL 


SIDE OF THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 


Thus far I have shown that justice does not demand a prohibitory | 
law for the suppression of the vice of drunkenness, in contravention of 
the fundamental principle which guarantees to each individual the in- 


alienable right of personal liberty in the pursuit of happiness. Now, 
however, I will endeavor to show that itis to the interest of the General 
Government as well as of the governments of the States to uphold and 
protect this right. 

It is needless to remark that the Government of our Republic can only 
be maintained by large expenditures for which the necessary money 
must be contributed by the people, either through direct taxation or 
through other sources, as the wisdom of the law-making power may 
direct; but at present these expenditures are mainly covered by the 
income which the General Government derives from duties on imports 
of foreign merchandise and from internal contributions which are known 
as revenue taxes. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, puts the amount of internal revenue 
taxes so far as they are derived from liquors as follows: 
On spirits distilled from fruit.. 

On spirits distilled from grain and other materials. 
Rectifiers’ special tax 

Retail liquor-dealers’ spec ial tax.. a 
Wholesale liquor-dealers’ special tax... 
Manufacturers of stills, special tax 


Stills or worms manufactured, special tax... a 
Stamps for distilled spirits intended for export. erbitenpnsiansiasihiis enamnesenis : 


$1, 127, 950 25 
67, 957, 906 48 
180, 800 12 
4,624,587 77 
455,915 51 
1,160 43 
4,020 00 

7, 434 00 


Total. 74, 368,775 20 

And the beer tax during the same fiscal year is thus given: 
On ale, beer, lager beer, and porter $16, 426,050 11 
Brewers’ special tax - 184, 885 49 
Special tax of dealers in malt LIQuors ..,................cceeceereeeseceeneerenenees 289, 680 20 
16, 900, 615 81 
Altogether the General Government derived between the Ist of July, 


; card-playing | 
has been inveighed against and interdicted, and other lunacies have | 
The time is | 


and sometimes it would even now seem as if it were still ram- | 


ti | On still wines, in casks or bottles, and on vermouth. 
, itis | 


But the public good and the good of | 


that represents an enormous investment of capital, that has its | 


inordi- | 
As well attempt to pass | , . . : ; 

I i any person, except in case of necessity and for the public good, 
| such a case it ordains that the full value be paid for the same. 
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1882, and the 30th of June, 1883, the subjoined sums 
liquors of all kinds: 


From distilled acre pebhenedueononebebebencneenspevnnasetenseomminennes 

From fermented malt.. 

From vinous liquors... ovubghitishatheniidbecmenions 

Duties paid on imported liquors : 

On beer, ale, and porter 

On champagne and other sparkling wines, in bot- 
tles .... 2,219, 372 

3, 148, 078 2% 

3, 350, 898 96 


as taxes from 


eves $74, 368,775 20 
16, 900,615 81 
216, 559 00 


Total on spirits and imitations of brandy.. 


Total on spirits and wines and beer, ale, and porter........ sobenene 
Total of additional and discriminating duty on said imports 


Sum total received by the General Government on duties 
paid for imported, and revenue taxes paid on distilled 
spirits and fermented malt and vinous liquors.................. 100, 751,3 


FIGURES THE BEST REFUTATION OF PROHIBITION. 

The expenses of the General Government in all its branches, civil and 
military, for the last fiscal year amounted to $265,408,137, and more 
than two-fifths of this large sum were raised from the manufacture and 
sale ofalcoholic liquors. In view ofthis fact wemay well doubt whethe: 
a statesman of average ability and intelligence will ever be found who 
would dare to advise the prohibition of an industry so fertile of revenue 
as this liquor industry. By what means would he supply the loss o/ 
income which the Government would have to bear if the excise laws lx 
came superfluous? Al1l civilized nations draw large revenues from their 
excise laws. But of us it isasked that we satisfy a morbid moral sen 
timent, entertained by a fluctuating and comparatively small fraction of 
our people, by the passing of laws which would deprive the Government 
of its main source of income--of those immense sums which are now 


| paid into the Treasury of the nation by the producers and sellers ot 


spirituous beverages, but which would fail to come in if we destroyed 
and banished our liquor industry. 


CONFISCATION THE END OF PROHIBITION, 


It can not be questioned that with the Government rests imperativ 
the duty of giving protection to property and a fostering care to all the 
lawful occupations of its citizens. For this reason mainly the Con- 
stitution of the United States forbids the taking away of the property ot! 
and in 
But as 
regards alcoholic, malt, and vinous liquors, it is undeniable that they are 
property in the legal sense of the word, and as such they ought the: 
tore to be entitled to a considerate treatment. Liquor is property—an 
article of merchandise. Toforbid its sale can not but be equivalent to 
its confiscation; and at this the advocates of prohibition are certainly ain 
ing. Their motive is solely destruction without compensation ‘* Thou 
shalt not steal,’’ we read inthe Decalogue. But to injure the neighbor's 
property, to make it useless to him, is as sinful as theft. And equal in 
heinousness to theft would be the injury which it is contemplated bya 
band of fanatics to inflict upon our distillers and liquor-dealers through 
a wholesale proscription of one of the staple articles of merchandise. Is 
there really no wrong in despoiling thousands upon thousands of good 
and industrious citizens not only of their property, but of the very o 
cupation by which they acquire not only subsistence for their families 
but wealth for the nation? Is the Constitution of the United States a 
dead letter and indeed powerless to protect the owners of distilled and 
fermented liquors and wines in the free use and disposal of these articles 
of merchandise, on which they pay such heavy taxes not only to the 
national, but also to State and munic ipal governments ? 

MAGNITUDE OF THE LIQUOR INDUSTRY. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me now show the vast amountof property whicli 
would be made valueless by prohibitory laws, and also the magnitude o! 
the industry which would thereby be affected, or rather destroyed. | 
again quote from the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
andsubjoin the following statement of the quantities in taxable gallons 
of each kind of spirits passing through the distillery warehouses during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883: 

Gallons 


Bourbon whisky , 662,215 


Rye whisky... 754, 64 
Alcohol ning a , 718, 706 
Rum Sitetoctainins A ae one 960 
4), «0S 
High wines. ae nd . 8,701, 91 
Pure, neutral, or cologne spirits seveeseeee 28, 295, 295 
III. inn sietuctinnintemnecaniion aa 502.7 
Production of fruit brandy 


, 253, 2738 


Thesum total of this table puts the entire production of distilled spirits 
for the last fiscal year at 75,266,586 gallons. On the Ist of last Octo- 
ber there was, however, astill larger quantity of distilled spirits in the 
United States, as is shown by the following figures, which, by the wa) 
do not yet include the fraction of spirits which was locked up at that 
time in the customs bonded warehouses: 3 

Gatlions 

73, 847, 108 
13, 921, 482 
28, 180, 50 


In distillery and special bonded warehouses...................ccesscsseeeeeeeees 
In hands of wholesale liquor-dealers 
In hands of retail liquor-dealers 


115, 949, 235 
Here we have property in the distillery warehouses amounting to 
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73,847,103 gallons from which the General Government may derive an 
income of $66,462,392.70. The real value of this property I am not 
prepared to state, but taking a low figure at $2 per gallon, it will 
reach $147,694,206. Add to this the value of the 42,102,132 gallons in 
the hands of wholesale and retail liquor-dealers at the same figure, and 
we have an additional sum of $84,204,264, or a total value of $231,898, - 
470. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue also gives the 
following figures relative to the extent of this industry and its daily ope- 
rations during the last fiscal year: Distilleries, with a daily spirit capac- 
ity not exceeding 30 gallons, registered 673, operated 616; with adaily 
grain capacity not exceeding 5 bushels, registered 575, operated 439; 
with a daily grain capacity exceeding 5 and not exceeding 10 bushels, 
registered 178, operated 136; with adaily grain capacity exceeding 10 and 
not exceeding 20 bushels, registered 156, operated 123; with a daily 
grain capacity exceeding 20 bushels and not exceeding 60 bushels, reg- 
istered 163, operated 135; with a daily grain capacity exceeding 60 bush- | 
els and not exceeding 100 bushels, registered 42, operated 29; with a 
daily grain capacity exceeding 100 bushels and not exceeding 500 bush- 
els, registered 139, operated 101; and witha daily grain capacity exceed- 
ing 500 bushels, registered 100, operated 91. Here we have 1,660 dis- 
tilleries in operation whose daily use of grain averages 42,132 bushels. 

The materials used for the production of distilled spirits were: 


ahah sdinstisterecsasctesencocncdacncnmbencndatadencesnes aalietdaanbaseeiuae 1, 478, § 
Wheat, bushels....... 291 
Barley, bushels....... 3,380 | 
Rye, bushels.... 














2, 987, 473 
Corn, bushels... 13, 428, 469 | 
Oats, bushels... 22,583 | 
Mill-feed........... 240, 340 | 
Molasses, gallons........ eat hi 2, 373, 106 
ee ls aces cnscveccecsv cents scesscncsecsece eesliddaiadiaal 22, 203 
Total number of grain, &., Dushell................scccccccscccccece cesses cccees 18, 644, 787 | 
: E 

The same report gives, besides, the number of cattle and hogs fed at 
registered grain distilleries in the United States in 1883 as follows: | 

ne id aac iieecalngeinniincgsue seubeeives 63, 27 

Number of hogs...... a = 53 





Average increase in weight of cattle, pounds.. 
Total increase in weight of cattle, pounds...... 








aa nbeliaiaomitns 13, 779, 266 | 

Average increase in weight of hogs, pounds..........................ce0 see 108 

Total increase in weight of hogs, pounds.......................-ccceeeccecueceeeeees 5, 818, 759 | 

Total number of cattle and hogs fed.....................cccceeeeees : 116, 668 | 

Average increase in weight, pounds...... citi teehee neiatel sa ; 167 | 

Total increase in weight, pounds ..................... spiessinendietatiavcane “See 
All these figures give a fair exhibit of the extent and magnitude of the 


distilling business and of the amount of property involved in its main- 
tenance. But this point is perhaps yet made clearer by the following 
table: 


Amount of revenue taxes from spirits in 1883.... etait 
Capital invested in distillery buildings, machineries, &e ..... 
Value of spirits lying in distilleries and special bonded w 
houses.... 
Value of spirits in the hands of retail and whole 


i0 20 
595 OO 


. $74, 368. 


24, 247, 








are- 
.. 147,694, 206 00 
84, 204, 264 00 














Total value, excepting revenue tax.................ccceccececseecececsees 256, 226,065 00 


Increase in weight of cattle and hogs fed in grain distilleries in 1883, 19,598,025 
pounds, 


BEER AS AN AMERICAN BEVERAGE, 

But let us now consider the value of the production of beer and vinous 
liquors. As regards beer, it is of very great antiquity as a beverage, but 
in modern times its manufacture has assumed such a magnitude that prob- | 
ably no other industry employs so large an amount of capital. The use 
of beer in this country was common among the first settlers. William 
Penn established the first brewery in Pennsylvania and furnished beer 
to the German immigrants who settled in Germantown. And before 
him even the Plymouth Pilgrims established a brewery in Massachu- 
setts. They must indeed have been quite fond of beer, as we find in 
Mourt’s Journal of the Plantation, published in 1632, that shortly be- 


JOR, 
forethe landing of the Mayflowera consultation was held on board, and 
that one ofthe principal reasons for landing as soon as possible was that 
thestock of beer wasnearly exhausted. But forthat the Pilgrims would | 
havesailed farther south, as Massachusetts was not their original desti- 
nation. From the above work (edition by H. M. Dexter, page 39) this | 
passage is of high interest: 

We had some Beere, Butter, Flesh and other such victuals left, which would | 
quickly be gone, and then we should have nothing to comfort us in the great la- 
bour and toyle we were like to undergo at the first. Mundaythe 25, being 
Christmass day, we began to drinke water aboard (the Mayflower) butat night 
the Master caused us to have some Beere, and soon board we had divers times | 


spat and then some Beere, but on shore non at all (because the stock was getting | 
ow). 


By the last United States census we are informed that the number of | 
establishments engaged in 1880 in the manufacture of fermented malt 
liquors was 2,191, while their invested capital amounted to $91,208,224. 
The cost of materials used by them was, according to the same source, 
$96,836,500, and the value of their product amounted to $101,058,385, 
while the wages paid to their employés amounted to $12,198,053. For 
the year 1882 the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue puts 
the number of breweries at 2,371, which indicates an increase of- 180 
breweries since the year of the census. 

The census also shows the number of persons employed to be—male, | 


| who clamor tor prohibitory laws. 


by ~ 
34 
above 15 years, 26,001: female, above 15 years, 29, and children and 
youth 190. The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue tor 
1883 puts, besides, the number of retail dealers in malt liquors at 8,006, 
and the number of wholesale dealers at 2,186. The whole number of 
persons employed in the brewing business it puts at 36.412 It also 
puts the product of this industry for the year 1883 at 17,757,892 bar- 
rels, or 552,375,654 gallons, representing a market value of $124,305, 244, 
exclusive of the revenue tax, which at $1 per barrel amounts to $17 
757,892. 
VALUE OF A BREWERY. 

Asa complement to these statistics, it may perhaps also be of interest 
to show the capital invested in a single brewery and the sums of money 
necessarily used in one year for its operation, and I subjoin therefore 
the following figures, which were furnished to me bya friend for whose 
character for truth I can vouch. They are these: 

Capital invested in real estate, brewery, buildings, ice-cellars, &e 
Capital invested for machinery used in its operation 


SLOO. OM) 





oO O00 
Capital invested for vats, barrels, &c., used in its operation ; 20, 000 
Capital invested in horses, harnesses, wagons, &c., used in its operation LO, 000 
| Yearly expenses for fuel, wood, coal, &c., used in its operation + (MK) 
Yearly expenses for repairings esis ‘ peined 3, OOO 
Yearly expenses for feed of horses and shoeing of same. 3, O00 
Total... paneesneccaunes - 201,000 
Malt used in 1883, 70,000 bushels; « 80, OOO 
Hops used in 1883, 38,000 pounds; cost of hops ; 35, 000 

; Capacity of the brewery, or its yearly product, 32,000 barrels 
5 car an OEE SIRI on sina ste nrnliconandahuunenaespubdneaiemensteninecesse 224, OOO 
Taxes paid thereon................:0..+seees derdueiatene acagienads a 32, OOO 

EXTENT OF OUR BEER CONSUMPTION. 

From the Brewers’ Journal it appears that in the last year the sale of 


beerin six of our States alone amounted to 12,528,297 barrels, of which 
there were produced inthe State of New York 5,843,254 barrels; in the 
State of Pennsylvania, 1,706,946 barrels; in the State of Ohio, 1,585,852 
barrels; in the State of Wisconsin, 1,298,183 barrels; in the State of 
Lilinois, 1,071,403 barrels; and in the State of Missouri, 1,022,659 bar 
rels. In 1882 the sale of beer amounted altogether to 16,952,085 bar 


| rels, ata value of $122,616,680. 


PRODUCTION OF VINOUS LIQUORS, 


As regards, further, the manufacture of vinous liquors, we learn from 
the census of 1880 that in that year they were produced, in one hun- 
dred and seventeen establishments, to a value of $2,169,173, and at an 
expense of $1,557,188, of which the sum of $216,559 was paid out in sal- 
aries. The capital necessary for the buildings and machinery used in 
their production amounted to $2,581,910. This industry is yet in its 
childhood and is destined to become a factor in the wealth of the nation. 
If no hostile legislation breaks it down it will expand and develop it- 
self into a great source of wealth to our wine-growers, who raised, by 
the way, in the last year 17,487,000 gallons of grape juice, at a market 
value of not less than $17,000,000. 


THE CALAMITOUS EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION. 

The persons, Mr. Chairman, who are directly employed in the man- 
ufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors are, however, by no means alone in- 
terested in the prohibition issue. That issue extends further; it affects 
the whole nation. Destroy by the operation of a prohibitory law the 
great wealth involved in the liquor, beer, and wine industries; make 
useless the enormous capital invested in the buildings, machineries, and 
utensils necessary for the operation and maintenance of distilleries. 


| breweries, and wine-cellars, and see then how this will affect the other 


industries of the nation. Drive from our market articles of merchandise 
of a value of hundreds of millions of dollars, and make these articles 
valueless to their rightful owners, without giving them any other re- 
turn for the property thus made valueless, and see whether such action 
will not depress the money market and depreciate all other valu 
nation. It would be an undertaking pregnant with ruin. 
tries would suffer and be crippled by it. 


; ofthe 
Many indus- 
Che farmer who cultivates the 


| soil would be injured in the home market relative to his surplus of 


cereals. Cornand barley would be reduced in price perhaps one-third of 


their present value, because the brewer, the maltster, the distiller would 


| not be found as purchasers, and the enormous quantities which are now 


used and bought by them would hardly be taken and paid for by those 
The planting of hops would hav« 
be abandoned, and alsothe cultivation of the grapevine, which prom 
such a rich and paying yield. 


Oo 


The great outlay whichthe farmer has 


| hitherto made in procuring posts for his hop-fields and for his vineyards 


would be wholly lost to him, for he would find no purchasers for the 
products which once constituted the main part of his income 


But not the farmer alone, numerous other occupations 


would also 


be crippled. The cooper would find his toil a dreary one, because his 
| best customers, the distillerand the brewer, would have nu iaore work 
forhim. The blacksmith, the harness-maker, the carriage-maker, would 


no longer have any big bills to present to the brewer, and they would 
feel sorry over the loss of their best customer. The 
could no longer send his cart to the brewery or to the 
he would look in vain for the ready 

him in abundance. 


coal merchant 


distillery, and 
cash which 
The blower of glass bottles would receive no new 
orders; bottles would become superfluous articles. The foundry-men 


would lose their best customers for numerous and costly machines 


} 
was once there 
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The railroad, steamboat, and canal-hboat companies as common carriers 
would find their income greatly reduced on account of the loss of ex- 
tensive freights. Even the dealer in groceries, the baker, the butcher, 
and other trades would have cause to regret the breaking-up of the 
brewery and the impoverishment of its owner, who would no longer be 
able to give employment to a large force of employés and workmen upon 
whom these smaller trades depend in part for their subsistence. 


rEMPERANCE PETITIONS IRRATIONAL AND BASED ON FANATICISM, 


If all these facts were well understood and conscientiously considered, 


could a just and fair-minded man sign a petition to Congress for the | 


enactment of prohibitory liquor laws? And yet the fact exists that nu- 


merous petitions from all parts of the country for the suppression of the | 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in the Territories of the 


United States and in the District of Columbia have been sent to former 
Congresses and also to this Congress with thousands of signatures. The 
Ladies’ Christian Temperance Union, if I am correctly informed, has 
taken it upon itself to procure signatures to these petitions, and there is 
no doubt that further petitions will receive thousands upon thousands 
of names. But do numbers add to the merits of a petition? Suppose 
that the Communists should send petitions to Congress praying for a law 
that no person should be allowed to possess any property, but that all 
property should be condemned and held by the Government in common 
for all its cit would not such petitions be disregarded and thrown 
le? If, 


duced, t 


IZens 
ash 
hrough the aid of well-disciplined organizations, to sign such 
petitions, so that the petitioners would number several hundred thou- 
san is orevena million, would that number change the real merits of the 
case, or would it induce one member of Congress to pay the least regard 
to, their | The merits of the request contained in a petition, its 
justice, and not the number or social position of the signers ought to 


be considered by Congress 


raver ? 


AUDACITY OF OUR TEMPERANCE FANATICS 


The honorable Senator BLAIR, from New Hampshire, presented, if I 
mistake not, on January 31, ultimo, 
the District of Columbia asking for the passage of a law prohibiting the 
mnanulact 
three other petitions signed by inhabitants of the Territory of Wash- 
ington and one from Dakota and the Territory of Idaho respectively, ask- 


ing for the same law. In vain I search for a substantial reason that 


could prompt non-residents of this District to concern themselves in so 
In vain I ask fora substantial motive 
for such unwarranted interference, and I fail, indeed, wholly to perceive 


lively a manner with its affairs. 


the particular advantage which any inhabitants of those remote Terri- 
tories could derive from the destruction or maintenance within the limits 
of the District of Columbia of the manufacture or sale of malt or spiritu- 
ous liquors. I can not ascribe this interference to any other agency 
than that of the fanatic crusade which misguided enthusiasts in the 
cause of temperance have organized over the whole United States so as 
to overwhelm this Congress with petitions of this sort and make it ap- 
pear that the American people desired the destruction of one of the main 
industries of the country. How many of the signers of such petitions 
have hkely themselves at least for the term of one year abstained from 
the use of alcoholic liquors? If every individual signer of them were 
indeed obliged to make affidavit that he had not taken or used any 
spirituous liquors within a year anterior to the signing of his name, how 
small a number of signatures would these petitions not contain ! 

THE WORKING O} 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS 


Besides the petitions in question, the honorable Senator from New 


Hampshire | Mr. BLAIR] laid, however, further before the Senate a | 


statement from James A. Troutman in illustration of the efficiency 
of the prohibitory liquor law of Kansas, and he took care to say that it 
had materially decreased the number of saloons; that under it an un- 
usually large percentage of prosecutions had ended with convictions, 
and that the principle of prohibition had grown stronger in the State 
of Kansas 

But as regards the first point, we are unfortunately not told how 
many side-places, club-rooms, or other contrivances for the clandestine 
sale of liquor have sprung into existence in that State since the inaug- 
uration of the prohibitory liquor legislation. In refutation of this 
point I need merely direct the attention of Congress to the experience of 
the State of Maine. 

The second point mentioned by the honorable Senator [Mr. BLATR] 
only shows the futility of each and every measure which makes men 
transgressors of the law for following their own inclination in the 
choice of their food and drink 
ognized as binding. 
tunity is offered. 

\s to the third point, the overwhelming defeat of St. John, the late 
Republican and temperance candidate for the governorship of Kansas, 
gives, it would seem, a quite curious illustration of the spread of the 
prohibitory sentiment. Another illustration of this spread is perhaps 
also presented by the fact that a prominent brewer in Milwaukee stated 
toa friend of mine, who passed through Milwaukee and inspected there 
one of the largest breweries in this country, that the sale of Milwaukee 


They are evaded and broken whenever an oppor- 
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beer in Kansas had experienced a large increase during the last two 


| vears. 


for instance, all the poor people in the country could be in- 


a petition of 3,741 inhabitants of | 


ure and sale ofall alcoholic beverages within this District; also | 


Such laws are not and will not be rec- | 


| may, because morality can not be established by legal enactments 





ANTIQUITY AND GENERAL USE OF SPIRITUOUS BEVERAGES. 
The source of the evil of intemperance lies not in the saloons nor in 
the breweries and distilleries, and with a prohibition of the sale of liq- 
uors the evil is not banished or done away with. Itrather takes root in 


| the inclination and appetite of man, in the frailty of human nature 
| Man craves fora change in his food and drink, and from the earliest time 
| history informs us indeed that water and milk were not the only fluids 


used for drink. After the flood Noah planted the grapevine and mad: 
wine from its fruit. The old Egyptians and the Romans knew the art 
of brewing beer and they used fermented malt liquors, besides wine, 
fordrink. In modern times coffee, tea, and chocolate, and divers othe: 
articles are used in the preparation of drinks, and in modern times also 
the art of distilling liquors from cereals, potatoes, &c. , came into genera] 
use, and the product generated by distillation became an article o! 
merchandise and came into great demand among all civilized nations 
Thus liquors are now generally used as beverages all over the civilized 
world. 

DRUNKENNESS NOT CURABLE 


BY HUMAN LAW. 


Human nature is the same now as it has been in former times, and 
the desire for a beverage stronger than water exists to-day as strong as 
ever. The moderate use of strong drink, as experience teaches us, is not 
hurtful toahealthy man; it is alone the abuse of intoxicating beverages 
which makes drunkards and constitutes the source of so much crime and 
misery among us. Nobody can detest the vice of drunkenness mor 
than Ido. But what unfailing remedy can we apply to remove or at 
least to lessen it? To entirely banish this vice from human society is 
a task which will prove impossible, because we can not change by law 
human nature. Society must bear with the drunkard the best way it 

To 
lessen ina great way the extent and frequency of drunkenness can onl) 
be the work of wise and strict license laws. 


THE TRUE CAUSE OF CRIME, 


The assertion that liquor begets crime is one of the sophistries ot 
temperance orators. The greatest and most crafty criminals keep aloot 
from the use of liquor. They fear that it may dull their intellect and 
thus become an obstacle in the successful execution of their criminal 
enterprises. That many crimes are committed by men under the in 
fluence of liquor nobody will deny; neither, however, can it be denied 
that numerous crimes are committed by men who would never tast 
liquor. Liquor alone is not the cause of crime; the evil, unbalanced 
passions for gain, for revenge, for lust, for hatred, are rather the inward 
springs for the commission of crime, and drunkenness furnishes som¢ 
times merely the opportunity which sets the spring in operation. 


A DEMAND FOR WISDOM AND MODERATION, 


Excessive drinking is an insanity of the appetite. But to treat th: 
appetite of all individuals as if they were insane brings on the same co! 
fusion that we should have if we took our mode of living from the 
life of the insane. We should then make ourselves crazy 
out aiding the few insane who require a special treatment. On th 
same principle we ought to deal with this vice of drunkenness. Persons 
who from an inherent abnormal desire, or from indolence, or poverty, 01 
want of occupation, from inability to bear the constant toil of hard 
work, or on account of disease or a weak and sickly constitution, or b) 
excessive indulgence in other passions, become addicted to drink and 
by and by fall an easy prey to the vice of drunkenness, should not bx 
the cause or furnish the pretext for laws which deprive the people o! 
their personal liberty, destroy the value of property, and drive to pov 
erty thousands of hard-working men by the destruction and prohibition 
of their lawful occupation. 


with 


ILLICIT DISTILLATION THREATENED. 


Alcohol and distilled spirituous liquors are too great a factor in ou 
national life to be entirely banished or dispensed with. They are used 
all over the country for scientific, medicinal, and commercial purposes 
and if it were possible to exclude them toa considerable degree from the 
reach of the people, numerous illicit distilleries would be established in 
places difficult of access and carefully hidden. The opportunity of ob- 
taining liquor clandestinely would be as ample as it is now. The us 
and abuse of liquor would by no means assume smaller proportions, and 
the main object of prohibition would be badly frustrated. Drunken 
ness would hold its victims with firmer clutches than ever, because men 
fond of liquor would buy it cheaper and in larger quantities; and you 
could not regulate the sale of liquor as you can now by wise and well 
enforced license laws. 

Illicit distillation, if once generally established and tolerated among 
us, would give rise to perjury, murder, and all sorts of crimes; a gen- 
eral demoralization and disregard of law would indeed follow in its 
wake. Were prohibition the law of the land there can be no question 
but that illicit distilleries would spring up like mushrooms in our rura! 
districts, and as they would furnish an inferior whisky they could not 
but exercise the most deleterious influence upon our rural population 
The farmers would distill whisky from their superfluous corn crop, 
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regardless of spies and the dread of the law; they would clandestinely | magnitude of the brewing interest of but one city, the city of Milwaukee, 
and of one of the principal brewing establishments of that city: 


sell it or exchange it, and they would thrive on the ruin of the once 
legitimate but now outlawed distillers. Nothing less than an inter- 
diction of the planting and raising of corn could indeed stop the spread of 
illicit distillation were it once started by prohibitory legislation. Noth- | 
ing less than an interdiction of the planting of corn, barley, hops, and | 
the grapevine can in reality ever put a stop to drunkenness. 


LEGAL REGULATION AS AGAINST PROHIBITION. | 
} 


Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for me to comprehend how intelligent | 


men can advocate the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of spirit- 
uous and fermented liquors and wines for no other than the avowed end of 
suppressing thereby the vice of drunkenness when they should know that 


they aim at an object which must forever lie beyond the reach of the | 


legislative power. Can they not see that their advocacy of prohibition 
must ultimately result in the aggravation of the very evil which they 
think it incumbent upon themselves to eradicate? And do they not 
understand that their demand for the suppression of the liquor traftic 
involves an immense confiscation and destruction of property of various 
forms and the enforced idleness of thousands of skilled and unskilled 
workmen? A contemplation of a few of the more pernicious effects of 
prohibitory enactments might perhaps cause them to hesitate, and if 
they would once hesitate and study the liquor question with an un- 
prejudiced mind they could not fail to advocate the legal regulation of 
the traffic in liquors rather than its legal prohibition. 


THE RANK OF SPIRITUOUS BEVERAGES IN OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


In my remarks I have as yet not alluded to the high importance 
which the export of distilled and fermented liquors has attained in our 
foreign commerce, and that I may rectify this omission, I subjoin here- 
with the following figures relative to the quantity and value of our 
domestic exports of distilled, spirituous, and fermented malt liquors and 
wines during the fiscal years of 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. 


Liquors and wines. Quantity. Value. 


BEER, ALE, AND PORTER. 
LSSO 
In bottles—dozen (quarts or equivalent)........................ 146, 739 


$262, 450 























cas icles rennniecrnnveteiecnundeveuviessctenseageece 111, 308 36, 368 
RE cca deinicntntesinvccses? sition siesctielbitanicliindalnbinsioasaduhekadeaktir tiiatieahadaipeuiaenipasieainy 298, 818 
1881: 
In bottles—dozen (quarts or equivalent) .........6............. 164, 276 292, 421 
Be inc iicinn sindve cuccdinaccateesabieowsensiecamnenneiin 201, 376 55, 367 
I asineniseicuiasenn pnseeenesbtninntievebubsscines vevebecadcoussovetees| sepeeesesesoinionds 347, 788 
1882 : ae 
In bottles—dozen (quarts or equivalent)...................... 176, 426 328, 405 
a a ialis senteiiedeninmecintinbenaniet 141,978 55,791 
stick: tances Fd teeeten abide Sbingue I ed 354, 196 
1883 : nil 
In bottles—dozen (quarts or equivalent).................. 220, 792 409, 348 
In casks—gallons.............:.+se0 taal nesiedelialadablaniiahdntnihietaiained : 215, 938 81, 094 
Sciatic Elsah atic cbeiinlaiemdibnabiisinkpye dcntianivenesnnebieedes cuacwn Esweebiibvaiaineiveckets 49), 442 | 
DISTILLED SPIRITS AND WINES. 
1880 : 
From i ko csc acisubnipeniiniasabioeebeinie 10,112,598 2.568, 685 
From molasses, gallons...... - 1, 285, 268 397, 247 
From other materials, gallons ................:..c.-ss00+seseeeeneees 20, 640 43, 613 


Total 








1881 : 
From grain, gallons .... 
From molasses, gallons........ 
From other materials, gallons 


iidibudinsissubannienatenenatinddenide 13, 920, 984 2, 878, 388 
839, 599 296, 445 




















ee a cea 59, 160 73,095 
— CE arecctiees SA Biilataecielicabiipdelalessisiseuabiecoensebansilebet vos ca tmcnlonensbed 3, 274, 931 
Wine, galions............. tale aha ad lice centile uannesotoaed 68, 181 69, 915 
1882: 
From grain, gallons............... snavebeesinesusese sessecseccecees| 8, 374,990 | 1,727,526 
From molasses, hha ncaa teaiesies nebagetlecsscisupebinn 563, 911 191, 871 
From other materials, gallons ...........cc0scssesesseeseeeeeceeees 51,345 69, 641 
Ri tah ira cccchnticesadhesdessnsets .ctvoaies 1, 989, 038 
Wine, gallons................ Dildasddainicdilbedidstsnebinceswecosisiasyens 65, 140 67, 909 
1883 : 
ENE TOE 3,925,586 1,620,912 
From molasses, gallons. pie 578, 786 250, 361 
From other materials, gallons 133, 463 111, 610 
1, 982, 883 
80, 972 77, 280 


STATISTIC AL MEMORANDA OF THE BREWING INTERESTS IN THE CITY OF MIL- 
WAUKEE. 

In addition, and in the form of an appendix, I deem it also appro- 

priate to insert here the following statistical statement relative to the 


+ THE PHILIP BEST BREWING COMPANY. 


Capital invested.................. . $3,387,825 00 
Number of employés........ 643 
Wages paid per year ; $385, 523 22 
| Number of horses in use............... . 207 
| Number of wagons in use... 112 








Taxes paid in 1883 


Taxes paid in 1883 





senses sia $30, 246 18 
Revenue taxes paid to the United States Government, after deduct- 
ing the 7} per cent. rebate 


DO cckannesivcseus ; $348, 150 50 
Raw material purchased in 1883 


809,136 bushels of barley, at 80 cents per bushel $647, 308 80 
800,314 pounds of hops, at 66) cents per pound : $532, 208 8] 
2 362,000 pounds of rice, at 3 cents per pound $70, 860 00 
The latter all of domestic growth, raised in Carolina and Louisiana. 
Ice used, 48,207 tons, at $1 per ton....... eurtuecses MS, 207 00 
Disbursements of various kinds: 
Revenue-stamps (as before stated)... wteun $348, 150 50 
Barley (as before stated : tensalinmimesinkes 647,308 80 
Hops (as before stated) dub ‘ 532, 208 Sl 
Rice (as before stated ; ; 70,860 oO 
Ice (as before stated) ......... ii ancl antae 18,207 00 
12,920 gross of new bottles bought . 84,193 00 
New cooperage bought 
Whole barrels vehalaenositles $898 
Half-barrels ......... Genie \cnnndeeixakintenetchebsns 5,528 
Quarter-barrels aenened ‘ 20,418 
Fighth-barrels piigpanindican : 20, 922 
_— SO 551 40 
Labor (as before stated ‘al ad we 385,523 22 
Other operating expenses.. ‘ ‘ 836, 548 55 
Making the total disbursements for the year 1883 3, 042.551 28 
Special attention is called to the amount expended for the following purposes 
For feed—hay, oats, corn, &e ies ‘ $14,211 73 
Postage-stam ps : 2.913 28 
Wagon repairs daieusdeckndnaaildubapembbistvenins 4,333 46 
Machinery repairs seit 24,750 00 
Cooperage repairs ‘ ‘ ; 17,742 8) 
Stationery . jab anion . vate eee &, 977 72 
Signs, show-cards, &c¢................ 10,888 43 
Coal (22,469 tons ovina ‘ eae 97, 436 00 
Re aiattantccundintncaventslieancuensie petlnaeaseenieed iiaisunien 10, OAR 52 
Repairs on buildings........................0+ whi itinlonrtnweibonhennuieiee 31,280 00 
Freight paid to the railroad companies for the transportation of bar- 
ley, hops, and empty packages returned to Milwaukee... 122, 420 00 
Revenue paid tothe railroad companies from our customers on beer 
shipped to them...... . euuheaadadsnssinensanbnchiseadesepisinanonens 187,998 13 


Of the employés of this compaiy, taken from all nationalities, there are 3541 
married males, and, figuring for these the average census figure of five persons 
to a family, we get 1,705 persons; there are unmarried males, 179 persons; and, 
as dependent on these, 21 persons; from which we get a total of 1,905 persons 
directly deriving their living from the brewery 

In order to show the importance of the brewing interests to farmers and the 
community at large, the following figures are offered 

The average yield of barley per acre is at the highest estimate 30 bushels ; based 
upon this average it will require 26,971 acres to raise the 809,156 bushels befor« 
mentioned. Figuring on an average of 100 acres toa farm, this would give 269 
farms, and figuring each farm with 5 persons, we get 1,345 persons rhe aver 
age yield of hops per acre is 405 pounds. To raise the before-mentioned 800,314 
pounds of hops it would take about 2,000 acres, and figuring the farms on the 
same basis as above, 20 farms and, at 5 persons to a farm, 100 persons would de- 
pend for their income on this single brewery. Of the rice used we have no sta 
tistics at hand, as far as the yield per acre is concerned, but we can safely pre 
sume that 100 persons obtain their living from the raising of this product, so 
far as it is consumed by this brewery Altogether there are therefore 1,545 per- 
sons directly earning their living through the brewery. 

The Philip Best Brewing Company has over 3,000 accounts with saloon-keep 
ers in its books, not including the accounts of private families, and 2,766 saloon 
keepers out of the 3,000 are married, supporting and employing help. Figuring 
5 persons as dependent on each of these 2,766 business men, we get 13,830 persons 

In making a reeapitulation of the number dependent fortheir living, directly 
or indirectly, upon this one establishment, we get the following figures: Di 
rectly connected with the brewery, 1,905 persons; farmers, their families and 
help (low estimAte), 1,545 persons; customers, their families and help, 13,830 
persons; mechanics, such as carpenters, masons, coppersmiths, machinists 
wood-turners, sign painters, &c:, constantly employed, 100; these with their 
families would amount to 500 persons, making at a very low estimate a grand 
total of 17,780 persons. 

rhe Philip Best Brewing Company has over 3,000 customers in business, ox 
cupying houses or parts of houses; some of them have their business in their 
own houses, but a greater number of them do business in rented premises, and 
oecupy dwelling-houses separately, making at a low estimate over 3,000 tenants 
What, if the traffic in beer and liquor be abolished, or greatly diminished by 
prohibitory laws, is to be done with all these vacant stores or buildings? 

On the basis of the Philip Best Brewing Company’s statistics I would figure 
the result of the Milwaukee brewers’ operations approximately as follows: To 
tal sales for 1883, about 1,059,762 barrels, of which the Philip Best Brewing Com 
pany sold about 36 per cent., or a littleover one-third. Not having the accurate 
sales of all the Milwaukee brewers at hand, I figure them at just two-thirds 
more than those of the Philip Best Brewing Company, and on this basis | arrive 
at the following figures for the Milwaukee brewers 


Capital invested approximately 33, 000, O00 OO 


Number of employés, approximately................... pone 2, 000 
Wages paid per year, approximately......... ; $1, 156,569 66 
Number of horses in use, approximately 700 
Number of wagons in use, approximately ‘ nasnet eanas sat 
Taxes paid in 1883................. a : ; ; $90,738 54 
Revenue taxes paid, after deducting the 7} per cent. rebate . $980,279 85 
Raw material purchased in 1883 
2,427,408 bushels barley, at 80c.......... ‘ 5 eee SL, 941,926 40 
2,400,942 pounds of hops, at 66}e........... $1,596,626 43 


4,724,000 pounds rice, at 3e.......... ..... . iad $141,720 00 
The latter all of domestic growth, raised in Carolina and Louisiana 

Ice used, 144,621 tons, at $1 per ton 3144, 621 00 
Disbursements of various kinds 

; . aid aca $90,738 54 

Revenue stamps (as above stated oie 7 980,279 85 

Barley (as above stated 1, 941,926 40 
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Hops (as above stated 
Rice (as above stated) 

Lo« is above stated 

New bottles bought. 

New cooperage bought. 
ther operating expenses 
Labor 


1,596, 626 43 
141,720 00 
144,621 00 
252,579 00 

. 268,654 20 
. 2,500, 645 65 
. 1,156,569 66 


Making the total amount expended during 1883 9, 083, 360 73 


Out of these enormous expenditures special attention is called to the following 
items 


Feed, hay , oats, corn, &c 


$42, 635 19 
Postage-stam ps 


. 8,739 84 
Wagon repairs 7 , . paeboninba . > ‘ 33 


Machinery repairs : ssesaen : 3 OO | 


Cooperage 
Stationary 
Siens, show cards, &c 
Coal (67,407 tons 
Fire insurance 
Repairs on buildings 
Freight paid to the 
barley, hops, and 
waukee : ‘ : apeieee 
Freight paid to the railroad companies by the customers of the Mil- 


repairs 53,258 43 
17, 933 16 
32, 665 29 

292, 308 00 
90,145 56 
93, 840 

empty cooperage 


packages returned to Mil- 


563, 994 39 


pany we get 5,715 persons as directly depending upon the Milwau- 

kee brewers for a living......... 5,715 
On the same basis I figure that 

grow the barley used in Milwaukee for brewing purposes, and that 

from this source 4,035 persons (farmers, their families, and help) 

obtain their living 4, 035 

To raise 2,400,942 pounds of hops will require about 6,000 acres of land or 60 
farms, and the owners of these farms with their families and help constitute 
about 300 persons. 

ro produce the rice above mentioned will surely require 200 persons; treb- 
ling the number of customers in the beer business, their families and help as 
estimated by the Philip Best Brewing Company we get 41,490 persons; trebling 
the mechanics and other artisans, 1,500 persons; making at a low estimate a 
grand total of 53,240 persons who make their living directly or indirectly from 
the Milwaukee brewing interest 

Figuring on the above basis we find that the Milwaukee brewers alone fur- 
nish the means of subsistence of from 9,000 to 10,000 tenants doiug business in 
rented buildings or stores. If the traffic in beer, &c., be abolished, or greatly di- 


minished, where will the owners of these stores and buildings look for occu- 
pants? 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, no one regrets more than I the channel | 


into which the discussion of this bill has drifted. The projectors and 
advocates of the measure had little reason to expect that it would call 
forth the best oratorical efforts of the so-called temperance champions 


misery and woe—of a misery and woe, which are the mere results, as 
| have shown, of unrestrained appetites, irritated and maddened by an 
ever-awakening and aggravating agitation and pernicious social proscrip- 
tion of alcoholic stimulants. They have made drinking rather than 
drunkenness a vice, without recognizing that man is so constituted that 
he rebels against unwarranted restraint. It is this characteristic that in 


ninety-nine cases out of one hundred transforms him into the monster | 


they have so eloquently depicted. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that the 
demon of drunkenness sleeping within the heart of man should have 
been awakened upon this floor by these noisy champions of sumptuary 
law. 
glass with glass in social joy without baneful effect to the home and the 
hearthstone. The bill before the committee calls for a simple act of 
justice to a recognized industry, in no wise involving the wide range 
the discussion has taken, and as an act of justice it should be enacted 
into a law. 


Mississippi Overflow. 


SPEECH 
oF 


WILLIAM 


OF 


HON. o. 


OATES, 


ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ 


Monday, March 24, 1884, 


On the joint resolution appropriating $300,000 to prevent the overflow of the city 
of New Orleans, La., and the country adjacent thereto. 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No man sympathises more deeply and heartily with 
a people in distress than I do. But, sir, the Congress of the United 
States never was intended to be an almshouse. Wearenothere todis- 
pense charity, nor to take charge of and direct, nor indeed in any man- 
ner to interfere with, the domestic or local affairs of the people of this 
country. These belong to the States. Should any overpowering ca- 
lamity or uncontrollable disturbance occur within a Stateand the proper 
authorities thereof appeal to Congress forassistance, I should not with- 
hold my vote, but would feel that it was my duty asa Representative to 


367, 260 00 | 


While sleeping he was harmless, and the sons of men touched | 


| paragraph just read. 
| tinguish them. 


| ers are limited and enumerated in the instrument of its creation. 
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do what I could to save the State and its people from destruction. But, 
sir, what is the resolu..on now before us? Its title answers the inquiry, 
‘*A joint resolution appropriating $300,000 to prevent the overflow of 
the city of New Orleans, La., and the country adjacent thereto.’’ 

No calamity has actually occurred. There is simply a probability, 
as shown only by letters and telegrams of an unofficial character. A 
great and wealthy city of 300,000 people, without having made an effort 
or expended a dollar of her own money, so far as this House has been 
advised, appealing to Congress for an appropriation of as many dollars 
as it has population to prevent an overflow is a fitting commentary on 
paternal government. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has no constitutional power to make such ap- 
propriations as that now proposed. The only clause in the Constitu- 
tion under which any crank pretends to find authority for it is the fol- 


| lowing, in section 8 of article 1: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and genera! wel- 
fare of the United States. 


This invests Congress with the taxing power and expresses only in a 


| general way the three grand purposes for which this power may be ex- 
| ercised. 


As to the manner in which Congress may use the money ob- 
tained to effect these grand purposes we must look further on in the 


| same instrument for more minute and specific directions or grants of 


ower. 

; The first, to pay the debts, isso unambiguous and self-defining that 
nothing more is necessary, notwithstanding ‘‘ to borrow money”’ and 
‘*to coin money ’’ follow as express grants. 

- The second, to provide for the common defense, is followed by the 
express grants, ‘‘to raise and support armies,’’ and ‘‘to provide and 
maintain a navy.’’ 

Now, in the absence of these specific directions as to how the grand 
purpose of common defense is to be accomplished, Congress might adopt 
some other method, such as buying our peace by paying an invade 
the money ofthe Government to withdraw from our shores, or using the 
money to pay for assassinations and poisoning of the common enemy 


| But the Constitution comes to our aid and tells us plainly how to pro- 


vide for the common defense: by raising armies and providing a navy 
The third grand object, to provide for the general welfare, finds its 

field of operation and application in all of the other express directions 

or grants of power. For example, to regulate commerce, to establis! 


ees > . | rules of naturalization, tomake uniform laws upon the subject of bank 
in the display of their staple in trade, of the long-drawn-out tales of : 


ruptcy, to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting, toestablish post 


offices and post-roads, to promote the progress of science, to constitut 


judicial tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court, to define and punish 


piracies and felonies and offenses against the law of nations committed 
upon the high seas, to declare war, to make rules for the government 
of thedand and naval forces, to provide for calling forth the militia, to 
provide for organizing, &c., the militia, to exercise exclusive legis! 
tion in this District, and ‘‘to make all laws which shall be necessary) 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof.’’ I presum 

is not necessary for me to enumerate the ‘‘ other powers ’’ named in th 
Noone is so obtuse as not to be able to distin- 


As there is, then, noexpress grant of power to Congress to bestow thy 


| largesses of the Government upon either real or fancied objects of cha 


ity, there is nothing from which such a power can be implied, sin 


| the general welfare, as we have seen, is provided for and specitied in 
| many ways in the Constitution. 


And the tenth article of amendment 
declares that ‘‘the powers not delegated to the United States by t! 

Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to tlie 
States respectively, or to the people.’’ Such measures as that now pro- 


| posed, not being among the powers expressly nor impliedly delegated, 
reside in the States, and Congress can not exercise them. 
| 


Its pow 

The 
third and most comprehensive grand purpose for which taxes, imposts, 
and excises are to be laid and collected, it should be observed, is not to 
provide for the general welfare of the people of the United States, to 
such is not the language employed. That purpose as expressed is *' to 
provide for the general welfare of the United States;’’ that is, to prov ide 


This is not a government of original but of derived po vers. 


| for the general welfare of that government called ‘‘the United States,” 


or that government which the States unitedly established. The purpos 
was and is political, and not domestic; hence the enumeration and par- 
ticular specification, so far as the cardinal principle of brevity applica 
ble to a constitution would admit, of what should be done and to which 
the revenues of the Government should be applied. 

I do not contend for a strict construction but a strict observance 
the Constitution. I do not contend for a strict or narrow construction, 
but I do contend for the Constitution which I have sworn to suppor' 
and defend; and I do so because it is the palladium of the liberties 0! 
the people, and the oath is binding on my conscience. Whenever ») 
express words a power is delegated to the United States, I, as a Rep 
resentative, will vote for any measure proper in itself, though not 
within the expressed power, if it be necessary to give full operation, 





























































force, and efficacy ‘to such expressed power. Everything which I can 
conscientiously concede to have been coniided to ‘‘the Congress’’ by 
the Constitution I will most cheerfully, yea, generously and liberally, 
exercise to ameliorate suffering humanity orto advance the interests of 
the whole people of the United States, without distinction as to locality 
or previous condition. 

But farther than this I will not go, because I believe in the restraints 
on discretion imposed by a written constitution. If it be admitted that 


Congress can do anything which the Constitution does not prohibit, | 


which is the rule of construction a Legislature puts upon a State consti- 
tution, there are so small a number of these that you in effect subvert 
the Constitution and substitute the unbridled will or discretion of a 
majority of the members. Legislation would then depend more on the 
state of Congressional stomachs than upon a written Constitution. Cen- 
tralism in all of its amplitude would be then established, enthroned 
where boasted American Liberty once presided. 

‘*To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes’’ is an express grant of power to 
Congress. Publicists, statesmen, and scholars have held, and in fact 
it has been judicially determined, that Congress, to give force and 
amplitude to this provision, may exercise an implied power to appro- 


priate money out of the Treasury for the improvement of the naviga- | 
Under the express grant of power to Con- | 


tion of rivers and harbors. 
gress ‘‘to provide and maintain a navy’’ we can appropriate money 
for the maintenance of the Naval Academy at Annapolis under an im- 
plied power, for the reason that no one can deny that by this means 
skillful officers are supplied and the Navy made efficient at least in that 
respect. Incidental to this naval power is the right of Congress to ap- 
propriate money forthe reliefof Lieutenant Greely and his party. The 
expedition in my judgment was a foolish one, but the Government 
ordered or permitted him to go, and, having done so, humanity and duty 
unite in demanding that the Government shall do all it can to rescue 
and save him.and his party from destruction. 

So, too, there being an express grant to Congress of power “‘ to raise 
and support armies’’ and to make rules forthe govermnent of the land 
and naval foreces,’’ there is an implied power to maintain at the ex- 
pense of the public the Military Academy at West Point for the edu- 
cation of officers to command the armies in an efficient and skillful 
manner. ‘The same or a similar rule applies, and very properly, too, 
to the power ‘‘to establish post-oflices and post-roads,’’ and in fact to 
all of the express delegations of power. Many acts of Congress are 
claimed by the thoughtless, and sometimes even by the members of 


sé 


Congress, to be violations of the Constitution when they are not obnox- | 


ious to that censure. But the force of precedent in this House and 
the Senate is so much honored that hoary error stalks abroad on stilts 
and violates the Constitution with impunity, and with no better apol- 
ogy or excuse for it than that some American Lycurgus had set him the 
example. 

I have no veneration, sir, for age nor precedent when panoplied in 
error and fatally bent on mischief. If, as we are told, in 1812, Macon, 
Calhoun, Johnson, King, Randolph, Troup, and other great men voted 


$50,000 to be used in purchasing and shipping flour for the relief of the | 


starving people of Caracas, in Venezuela, who were suffering trom the 
effects of a terrible earthquake, and also for the people of the island of 
Teneriffe, who were starving in consequence of their crops having been 
eaten up by locusts; or if, still later, in 1847, Calhoun, Webster, Cam- 
eron, Corwin, Sam Houston, Reverdy Johnson, and other noted states- 
men voted with the majority to tender provisions to Great Britain for 
the relief of the people of Ireland and Scotland during the prevalence 
of a famine, do these justify the adoption of the resolution now betore 
the House, or the appropriation for the overflow on the Ohio? 


In 1812, the House of Representatives struck out of the resolution | 


the latter part, providing for the island of Teneriffe, ostensibly because 
they did not have evidence sufficient of the suffering of the people, but 
really because the island was under British dominion, and it was not 
probable that any advantage to the foreign policy would be obtained 
thereby. Mr. Rhea spoke against extending aid to Teneriffe as a mere 
charity, but in favor of Caracas, and he said in doing so he was ‘‘act- 


uated by a regard to the interests of the United States, which pecul- | 


iarly required them to cultivate amity with and conciliate the South 
American provinces.’? Mark you, a war was then in progress with 
Great Britain. After the resolution was so amended as to apply only 
to Caracas, it was passed unanimously. 

In 1847, March 1, now a little over thirty-seven years ago, when Mr. 


Crittenden introduced into the Senate his bill to appropriate $500,000 
for the relief of the peopleof Ireland and Scotland from famine, among 


other things he said: 


So far as the constitutional argument is concerned, with the voice of suffering 
ringing in my ears and this precedent before me (Caracas), I lay down all ob- 


jections at the feet of charity. 


Mr. Niles said they had better leave the business of dispensing alms 


to the liberality, generosity, and better judgment of their constituents. 


He felt that he had no authority to vote half a million of money for the 


He did 
not feel justified in taking the people’s money for any object which was 


people of Ireland—none at all in his representative capacity. 


not committed to our charge. It was all wrong. 
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| his hands into the public Treasury to make an improper, he had almost 


| tained of the Constitution and our national policy he could not vote 


Senators seemed to | 





4 


rely on the precedent established by the act of Congress—an inconsid 
erate act he considered it—giving a portion of public money in the case 
of the earthquake at Caracas. He did not regard that as establishing 
a precedent for this appropriation, which would be placed on record to 
justify similar appropriations for all time to come. He would not put 





said unconstitutional, use of the public money, of the money of his 
constituents. 
Mr. butler, 


of South Carolina, said that with the views he enter- 
for the bill. Mr. Bagby, a Senator from Alabama, said that 
denied that they had any constitutional authority to appropriate money 
for such objects. He thought he could see 
of such a precedent as this would be. If this system of na 
tional charity was to be indulged in, he asked where would it end ? 
He said they had no such power; and if they had, human imagination 
would not be able to fix to it a limit. The revenues of this country 
were derived from one source, and one only. They are derived from 
the people of the United States, and they were derived tor specific pur- 
poses. Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said that he could not but see in it a 
perversion of the trust reposed in them under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

One Senator alone, Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, contended that ther 
was constitutional power to make the appropriation, and he put it upon 
the ground that there was no prohibition against it. But when M1 
Bagby asked if the Senator contended that Congress could do anything 
not prohibited in the Constitution, he put it on the teaching of th 
Saviour in the parable of the good Samaritan. Mr. Webster, in bis re 
marks, did not touch the constitutional question, and Mr. Dayton said 
they had a precedent in 1812, which in this instance he desired to see 
followed. Mr. Fairfield, of Maine, said no Senator had put his finge1 
on a single section of the Constitution which authorized them to give 
this appropriation, although they were contending for the constitutional 
power to doso. It was a very easy thing to expend charities in this 
| way; but he thought they should put their hands in their own pockets 
| and do it, but they had no right to put their hands in the pockets ot 
| the people. 
| Mr. Calhoun spoke in a very low tone, so that he could not be ve 
| distinctly heard, but the remarks of the Senator from Indiana caused 
him to explain why he had yo constitutional objection to the measure. 
| He drew a distinction between the foreign and domestic policy of this 
| Government. Entertaining these views, he had voted for the appropri- 
ation for the relief of the people of Caracas in 1812. And it is trui 
that the Constitution does not undertake to deal with, prescribe, no1 
limit the external or foreign powers or policy of this Government. 
Constitution is a compact between the States, while outside to al 
world this is a nation and may use the money of the Government in 
advancing whatever international policy the Congress and President 
may deem best for the general weliare of the United States as a nation 

When Mr. Crittenden’s bill was put on its passage in the House ot 
Representatives G. W. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to lay it on the table, 
and there were 75 yeas to 79 nays. John Quincy Adams, John Bell, 
T. H. Benton, Andrew Johnson, Jacob Thompson, Seaborn 
Georgia, Chase of Ohio, Houston, Cobb, and Chapman of Alabama wer 
among those who voted to table and against the pill. 

There are plenty of precedents still later and more in point which 
not only tend to show the impropriety of such legislation, but how, i 
their administration, such munificent appropriations may be used | 
| corrupt partisan purposes. I will mention one: 
| In May, 1874, there was an overflow of the Alabama and 
Rivers, reports of which to Congress, in an unofficial way, were douty 


some of the consey uences 


ry 


The 
| the 


| 
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less greatly exaggerated, as they almost invariably are in such « 
and Congress appropriated $400,000 for the relief of the suffering pe 
ple along those rivers. Rations were purchased and distributed un 

| the then Republican administration; but how? A large port 


| money was laid out for bacon, which was distributed, not in time of the 


} t 
on ort 





overtiow, but in the following September and October, not o1 tl) 
river districts, but in the hills and mountains of Middle and Eastern 
Alabama for the purpose of corrupting and controlling the November 


election in the interest of the Republican party. 

The carpet-| 
the hills and inthe high mountains during the prevalence of 
and tried to tempt them like the devil did the Saviour, 


yaggeYrs with the overflowed bacon sought the vot on 


aroucin 


1 1 } 
and doubties 


| with much greater success astoacertainclassof them. The Democrats 
then raised a great outcry against such flagrant violations of the Cor 
stitution and corrupt administration. If it were unconstitutional then 
why isitnotsonow? The gentlemen who favor this measure are not 
harmonious for the reason that one class of them want the money to be 
immediately expended in strengthening the levee along the river front 
of the city of New Orleans, while the others desire a larger appropria 
tion for the reli f of the destitute and ullering pec ple highe ip the 
river, where it is said that more than 100,000 have been driven from 


their homes, and that these are generally poor laboring 
who are dependent on the country merchants to advance supplies to 
them on the prospect of the er ps they may m ik 


pairs that prospect that they can not get supplies, 


colore cl iv Opie 


, and the tlood so 
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Now, allow me to analyze this charitable business upon the part of 
Congress and see if it is right. 

Take three citizens of Barbour, the center county of the district I have 
the honor to represent, of equal standing, wealth, and merit. Two of 
them are farmers and the third is a merchant. 
sells his possessions, and to better his prospects in life removes to and 


productive land in the world. The grand old Father of waters affords 
him splendid commercial facilities. The merchant, with a like pur- 
pose in view, locates in New Orleans. The third remainsaway from any 
grand river or great metropolis upon his poor lands in Barbour. He 
has no rich soil, no great commercial advantages, but he is content by 
incessant toil to dig out of the impoverished soil but little if any 
more than a bare subsistence after paying his taxes. These have to be 
paid 
can thus avoid the payment of State and county taxes, but the ex- 
actions of the tariff, like death, are inexorable and will not be evaded 
nor postponed. These taxes, you will remember, in section 8 of the 


Constitution, are to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare. 


Che 


most fervent hope. At the marketing he sees his cotton bales by the 


hundreds rolled upon the steamer, upon which he is entertained with | 


all the elegance that any lord of the earth could desire. Four to five 
millions of dollars a year which are appropriated out of the Federal 
Treasury on river and harbor bills have been expended upon the im- 
provement ¢ 


and speedy landing in New Orleans. He finds his old friend, the mer- 


chant, 

upplies, and returns, he and his merchant both benefited and happy. 
They did well that year 

But the next year the river rises, the levee breaks, and the plantation 

is flooded, submerged, the stock drowned, the corn is swept away, and 


there is distress and weeping where but a few days beforesmiling plenty | had been gathered unawares in much of the hay which had been fed to 


greeted the eye and happiness reigned supreme. 


gress and says, ** 


He appeals to Con- 
Your coffers are full to overflowing; you collected it 
from my old friend in Barbour, in common with the other people of the 


United States, to pay your debts and run your Government, but you | 


do not need it; yourcredit is good. 


Go on paying interest; it does not 
matter about paying the debt now. 


Give me a few hundreds or thou- 


sands of this money to aid me; I need it; I am overflowed; and what- | 
ever others may say, I know that my old friend in Barbour does not | 


mind it. He has poor land, it is true, lives in the back country, and is 


not going to live near a river; but he sympathizes with me and wants | 


so badly to be taxed for my benefit that he demands that his Represent- 
ative and Senators in Congress shall legislate a little outside of the 
Constitution in order to do it.’’ 
But what of the merchant ? 
since the flood set in he is not yet overflowed but he does not know how 
soon he may be. 
that the one million of dollars which Congress gave to the Mississippi 
River Commission less than two months ago has been expended, and he 
does not intend to spend 20 per cent. of what he is worth to strengthen 
and raise the levee along the river front to save the city from an over- 
flow and his property from destruction, and if he does not get security 
some one will hear from him at the next election. He says that he 


knows that his poor old farmer friend in Barbour would be delighted if | 
Congress would add a few nickels more to his taxes in common with all | 


the other people, to build up and make that levee a magnificent break- 


water and render him, his merchandise and his home, his wealth and | 


his splendor, perfectly secure against overflows for all time to come. 
This would of course bring joy and gladness to every farmer through- 
out the land. 


that no great loss is sustained provided the money in the Treasury 
holdsout.”’ 
to that of *‘A bill to insure against water,’’ 
tary of War as chief actuary. 

It is, in fact, worse than the hypothesis I have used for illustration. 
It is confessed that the people to be benefited along the river are im- 
provident negroes, to whom the country merchants will not make ad- 
vances. It is notorious that when the Government begins to distribute 


with the honorable Secre- 


upon Government rations as long as they can get them and will not try 
to help themselves. It encourages thriftlessness and vagabondism. 


there be anything in which the people of this country ought to be free, 
it is in disposing of their own property or money, every man in his own | 


way. The burdens of government are always onerous and its revenues 


coerced from the people. Therefore, the people have the most vital in- 
terest in seeing to it that their hard earnings, which through the chan- 
nel of taxation go to the Treasury, are applied to the purposes of gov- 
ernment for which they are collected. And if gentlemen wish to pop- 
ularize themselves by a munificent display of generosity and charity, 
let them do so at their own expense. When that test is applied the 


One of the farmers | 


| amine the precedents and practice of Congress. 
purchases a plantation in the rich bottom of the Mississippi, the most | 


| ing from Congress such powers. 
| cently swept through portions of Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, Vir- 


| Senate. 
The poorest laborer in the land may not have any property, and | 


if the navigation of that great river, which insures his safe | 


| unless this big Government interposed and throttled it. 
| or resolution met with some objection in this House. 
| surgeons have carefully examined the fatal disease and found it to have 


| to the one, why not to the other? 
Why, the first time we hear from himi | through charity, for the relief of one man, or a dozen men constituting 


He says the Legislature of his State is not in session; | 


| precedent. 


The language of these flood appropriations is: ‘‘ Blessed | 
are those who make their homes upon the banks of great rivers or in | 
the lowlands hard by, for if an overflow occurs Congress will see to it | 





The title of the bill under consideration should be changed | 
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country will be able to determine whether any of that benevolence 


| which is now exhibited at public expense is pure demagogy or true 


charity. 

The utter injustice of thus appropriating money, which is the com- 
mon property of all, for the benefit of the few is manifest when we ex- 
It illustrates with 
emphasis the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution in withhold- 
Why, sir, the cyclones which have re- 


ginia, and other States destroyed more property and killed or wounded 
more people than all the floods that have occurred in the United States 
within the last three years; and yet—how strangely inconsistent-—a 
resolution to appropriate $100,000 for their relief was smothered in the 
Why was this? Were the unfortunate people who suffered 
by these cyclones to the extent in many cases of all their property and 
bodily disability by wounds less worthy objects of the nation’s charity 
than the man whose house was carried away by the overflow of a rive 


| upon whose bank he purposely erected it? 


Why should Congress be thus partial and unjust? There can be but 


| one answer, and that is that the precedents, the ridiculous precedents, 
. . . i 
farmer onthe Mississippi, with comparatively little expense, sees | 


his crops grow and bear in all the luxuriance and abundance of his | 


do not extend to cyclones; they only authorize appropriations for relief 
from suffering caused by earthquakes or the overflow of rivers. Efforts 
are being industriously made to extend the precedents so as to reliev: 
against storms, fire, locusts, and grasshoppers; and Kansas, being a pro 
gressive, reliably Republican State, has half-way succeeded in estab- 
lishing a precedent for appropriating money out of the Treasury to cure 
all the diseased cattle. The appeals were so overpowering that th: 
Senate passed an appropriation of $50,000 to stop the ravages of the 


| foot-and-mouth disease, which, according to the prophetic statesmen 
and sells him a good bargain in cotton, buys his large stock of | 


was contagious, and was going to kill all the cattle in the United States 
But this bill 
The veterinary 


been caused by an unusually large deposit of ergot in wild oats which 


the cattle, and not contagious at all; and now the cattle-disease appro- 


| priation billsleeps thatsleep which knows no waking, upon the Speaker's 


table. 
If the relief of a single section, district, city, or community is for the 


| general welfare of the United States, and therefore within the power of 


Congress to protect out of the Treasury, then the people of any and every 
village, hamlet, and neighborhood, yea, every individual in the United 
States, are equally within that power, and it is the duty of Congress to 
extend that protection to them. If the power exists to extend such aid 
to large communities in time of great distress or misfortune, it extends 
likewise to small ones similarly circumstanced; and if aid is extended 
But such is not the practice. No 
instance can be found where Congress has made an appropriation, 


a ntighborhood, on account of a total destruction of their property by 
fire, storm, drought, caterpillars, or any other calamity which betal!s 
men, except one case of earthquake in Caracas, floods, and grasshop- 
pers. For of such are the precedents. 

If a village or small community is swept away by aterrible tornado 
as some have been, a thing which comes without previous warning and 
against which men can not well provide, and one-half of the people re- 
siding there are killed or severely wounded and shorn ofall their means 
of subsistence, and Congress has the power, without awaiting a certifi- 
cation from the State that the suffering and destitution are beyond its 
power to relieve or control, to appropriate money for their relief, it ts 
criminal neglect and damnable partiality not todo so. But there is no 
The logic of the position of those whoclaim such power o! 
favor such appropriationsas that now proposed, or the two recently mac: 
for the sufferers by the Ohio overflow, answers for them the petitiono! 
the mangled, bleeding, groaning villagers in these words: ‘‘ We are 
sorry for you, but the precedents show that you are really too insig- 
nificant and your calamity too small for Congress to netice.’’ 

I boldly assert that any citizen who, by misfortunes usually called 
providential, has lost his property and been reduced to utter poverty 
and want has as much right to be relieved from the United States 
Treasury as any person who received benefits from the $500,000 given 
for the relief of the Ohio sufferers; just the same; no greater, no less 


| The Legislatures of the great and prosperous States of Ohio and Ke! 


| tucky were in session, and those of West Virginia and Indiana, I pre- 
rations to that class of people they utterly refuse to work and will live | 


sume, could have been assembled in two days. No requests came from 


| these to Congress, no certification of inability to take care of their sul 
if 


fering people and tide them over the flood; and the city of Cincinnat! 
protesting against aid and saying by telegram that she would provide 
for her own people, there was a scramble in this Chamber between Ke- 
publicans and Democrats from the river districts to see which could 
first obtain the recognition of the Chair to move fora larger appropria- 


| tion or to speak his piece in exaggeration of the high waters and great 


suffering. It presented a scene altogether at variance with the high no 
tions of dignity and due deliberation which a new member thinks should 
usually appertain to the proceedings of the House. The gentleman 


| from New York [Mr. Hiscock], a leading Republican, twitted this 







































































side of the House as State-rights men and sticklers for the observance 
of constitutional limitations. He said that the Constitution was not 
in his way at all, but he thought that on that particular measure it might 
give this side some trouble, and that he would like to hear from some 
members whom he named. Hon. 8.8. Cox, admitting that the meas- 
ure was outside of the Constitution, gave reasons for his affirmative vote 
similar to those given by Senator Crittenden concerning his for the Lre- 
land resolution in 1847. Mr. Cox said: 

I know how painful it is to discuss matters of this kind. Feeling has no 
words. Emotion is still. Our babble is the tossing buoy, indicating where the 
anchor is. Why not have voted this measure in graceful silence; and if by our 
inconsiderate vote there may be any breach of the Constitution God Almighty 
in His infinite goodness will pardon and condone it. 

Mr. REAGAN said that many things had been done in the history of 
the Government for which it might be difficult to find a precise war- 
rant in the Constitution. But when the things sodone are not of that* 
class in which the rights of the States or liberties of the people are in- 
volved no great harm results, and that such emergéncies were not con- 
templated by the framers of the Constitution, and now come up to be 
acted on by the representatives of the people, and all they can do in 
such cases is to avoid such a violation of the Constitution as trenches 
upon the powers and rights of the States and upon the liberties and 
securities of the people. 


Here we stand, in the presence of a great calamity—no right of a State in- | 


volved, the liberty of no citizen involved—and on such an occasion our attention 


is called to the dangers of violating the Constitution, and we are challenged for | 


a warrant for the appropriation of money to relieve the people so situated. 
Why, sir, in the history of the action of Congress for the last twenty years, 
when the liberties of the people have been stricken down by the acts of Con- 
gress, when the rights of the States have been trampled upon and denied them, 
we have heard no protest from the Republican side of this House. 

To which Mr. Hiscock responded, ‘*‘Oh! the gentleman hears none 
now.”’ 

The appeals made and the horrible condition of the flood sufferers was 
described with such sympathetic vividness on all sides that it required 
extraordinary courage upon the part even of those members who believed 
it wrong to vote against it. Many, doubtless, whose convictions were 
the other way were intimidated, morally coerced, into voting for it. 
The pressure was so great that of the two hundred and forty members 
present, upon a call of the yeas and nays only twelve were found to have 
voted against it. 
was passed, twenty-nine members voted against it. And now that the 
flood has assuaged and all the suffering and destitution consequent upon 
it have been relieved, the Secretary of War reports an unexpended bal- 
ance of upward of $125,000. Three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars, the amount expended, could have been paid by either one ot 
the great and wealthy States whose people were involved without drain- 
ing the State treasury. 
to their State governments for help, and seem to think that the United 
States Treasury is on tap for the public and gives forth the elixir of lie 
for the healing of all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

We have a list of soldier or military pensioners requiring annually 
at least $75,000,000. Then we have civil pensioners and special civil 
pensioners, including the widows of the deceased Presidents, and some 
members of Congress desire to greatly extend these. 
judicial pensioners, under a law which allows all United States judges 
at seventy years of age to retire from service on full salary for lite. 
Except as to honest pensions to soldiers, reasonable in amount, which 
[ favor, I am opposed to the entire business of special legislative tavor- 
itism. The fault and the correction of these evils lie with Congress. 


fold. They are unconstitutional and they are unjust. 
lamity befallsa people or city—such, for instance, as the Ohio overflow— 
occurs when Congress is not in session, the waters assuage before the 
assembling of Congress, and no appropriation ismade. There has never 
been one for or on account of any calamity, however destructive and de- 
plorable in its consequences, if Congress is not in session and does not 


assemble until the suffering people have pulled through a space of forty | 


days. The uncertainty, want of uniformity, spasmodic and partial 
character of such appropriations satisfy me that the framers of the Con- 
stitution did see these evils and purposely withheld from Congress the 
power to thus appropriate the revenues of the Government; and it is to 


be hoped that these unwarranted precedents will be followed no longer. 


Air, fire, and water, the three great elements essential to existence, | 


when in unbridled commotion are the source of destruction. Why 
should there be a difference if Congress is torelieve against the destruc- 
tiveness of either? Water is the least harmful and easiest avoided, as 
members of Congressare supposed toknow. Perhaps their unfamiliarity 
with it prompts this strange inconsistency of conduct. 

I am aware of the fact, and am sorry that candor compels me to ad- 


iit it, that the Constitution is well-nigh an obsolete instrument in the 
I know, too, that in the estimation of some 
people a man subjects himself to ridicule who objects to a measure for 
unconstitutionality, notwithstanding every member here has sworn a 
At the beginning of the pres- 
ent century the Democratic party was founded by Jefferson upon the 
doctrine, which has ever since been fundamental with it, and without 
which it could not survive a single day, that the Government is one of 


legislation of Congress. 


solemn oath to support the Constitution. 
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Sut a few days later, when the second appropriation | 


But it is getting so that the people do not look | 


There are also | 


As to these special appropriations called charities my objection is two- 
If a great ca- | 


limited and enumerated powers. Eliminate that doctrine from the 
Democratic creed, and I would not give the snap of my fingers for al! 
that would be left. How can men professing Democratie¢ principles so 
recklessly and inconsistently set them at defiance in practice? It 
not ignorance, but ambition which prompts it. It is traceable directly 
to that cause. 

The Republicans are not inconsistent with their party principles when 
they vote for such appropriations. 
constitutional shackles. With them it is a question of expediency 
merely. The fundamental doctrine of that party is that thisisa Nation 
spelled witha big *‘ N,’’ and thatitis thejudge of its own powers. They 
regard the Constitution as useful only in maintaining the forms of the 
Government. They hold that there is no restraint upon the power. ot 
Congress except these, and that the will of the majority is the supreme 
law. That party, true to its principles, adheres to paternal govern 
| ment, undertakes to be the guardian of all the people and provide for 
their wants, regulate their domestic affairs, furnish them employment 
regulate wages, bestow bounties to aid one industry, subsidies to aid 
another, and toa thirdamonopoly. It is the friend of monopolies, the 
champion of jobbery, the author of corporation insolence, the originator 
of bossism, believes in high taxation, and is the ally of the money power 

Such has been its teaching and tendency, with some honorable ex 
ceptions among its members, ever since it originated with Alexander 
Hamiltonand John Adams. The Democratic creed opposes interterenct 
by the Government in any manner with the domestic affairs of the peo- 
ple; does not believe that the Government can aid one class except at the 
expense of some other, opposes bounties, subsidies, and monopolies; is in 
favor of low taxes and an administration of Government on the most 
economical basis, and looks with an eye of distrust and jealousy upon 
any enlargement of Federal power or diminution of the reserved rights 
of the States. 
erned least.”’ 

But the Republican side of this Chamber say, ** Why talk you of the 
Constitution and the reserved rights of the States ? hey were settled 
by war twenty years ago.’’ Not so! Prior to the war State-rights 
men adhered to the doctrine that secession was a legitimate and prop 
| remedy for the States to resort to in case the Federal Government in 
vaded the sanctity of their reserved rights. The Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1798 and 1799 declared that the States were them- 
selves the judges of infractionsgf the Constitution, as well as of the mode 
and measure of redress. There were but two questions settled by th 
war. One of these was African slavery, and the other was the right of 
a State to secede from the Union for any cause. These were submitted 
to the high court of force and decided in the negative. 1 
losing side in that trial. 

I, in common with my confederate comrades, made the best fight we 
| could, and with the same degree of good faith, manhood, and courage 
| with which we fought we accepted the award and will ever stand firm] 
| by it. But that which was not involved was not decided, and cons: 
quently, speaking for my single self, I have not surrendered on the chat 
acter of this Government and never will. 1 maintain that this Govern 
| ment is now just what it always has been since the ratification of the 
| Constitution, a federal republic, made so by that instrument, a govern- 

ment of limited and enumerated powers ; in other words, a great 
| ernment without power further than is expressed or necessarily implied 
in the instrument of its creation. He alone who observes the Constitu 
tion and respects its provisions is a true friend of constitutional govern- 
} ment. 

If anything more were wanting than what [ have already said to prove 
that a government of limited powers is best, the annually increasing 
number and variety of bills brought before Congress demonstrate its / 
utter inability to do the legislation which ought to be done, and if 
goes outside of the Constitution in order to enlarge its jurisdiction it will 
but hasten the ultimate failure ofthe Government as a republic, to be 
succeeded by anarchy or monarchy. The late war had no other effect 
on the Constitution than is shown by the last three articles of amend- 
ment. In all other respects the Constitution is the same, and thes 
three did nothing more than to emancipate the slaves, enfranchise them, 
and make them citizens with equal political and civil rights with white 

| people. 

| The late Chief-Justice Chase, the most lucid and learned judge who 
ever sat uponthe bench of the Supreme Court of the United States with 
the exceptions of Marshall and Taney, in the case of White vs. Texas 
in one short sentence emblazoned upon the judicial record in letters ot 
crystal splendor the true character of the Government of the United 
States when he declared that the Constitution established an indisso] 

| ble union composed of indestructible States. The one can not subsist 
without the others. This declaration was at once the illumination and 
comprehension of a grand system of government as it is and as it was 
after the crucial test of a war that shook the continent; yes, and as it 
will be recognized with advancing years when the young men who ai 
to succeed us, growing with the marvelous growth and development of 
the country, shall assume the enlarged responsibilities of their tiny 

Let them find no bad precedent without a protest, and in the dim vista 

of the future this great Government will be more perfect and its hun 
dreds of millions of people will in all that makes them great surpass 
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They are never restrained by any 


Its slogan is, ‘* The people are best governed when gov 
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| 
those of any nation, ancient or modern. This is my Government and 
the only one to which I shall ever owe allegiance. I was onceits honest 
enemy for cause. So were my people. Withnorepentance, noapology 
tor the past, we are now its friends, and cordially unite our voices with 
those who sing— 


The Star-Spangled Banner! long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave 


The Bonded Extension Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


BISHOP W. PERKINS, 


KANSAS, 


HON. 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 1884, 


s 
27, 


On the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time forthe payment of the tax on distilled 


spirits now in warehouse. 

Mr. PERKINS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I can not in the few minutesallotted me discuss the 
many features of this proposed legislation, nor do I expect to contribute to 
the injormation already gained by this committee during this discussion. 
In fact, in my judgment, the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts |Mr. LONG] in that admirable speech of his exhausted this de- 
bate 

But believing this proposed legislation to be bad in principle, and 
thinking it would be vicious in practice, i desire to briefly notice the 
logic of some of the appeals made to us by the advocates of this bill. 

We are told that these taxes are imposed and these restraints en- 
acted as penal legislation—the taxes imposed as penalties and the re- 
straints enacted to prevent fraud and a corrupt debauching of the pub- 
lic service; and we are assured that the legislation has been measurably 
successful, and hence it is argued that it should be stricken down or 
repealed. 

If the eloquent gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HuRD] is correct in his 
statement of the proposition, to my mind the logic of the argument 
furnishes one of the strongest reasons that can be offered in opposition 
to this bill. 

But by others we are told that this is a great industry struggling 
against adverse circumstances to sustain itself, and that, involved in 
debt in consequence of the non-consumption of its manufactured prod- 
ucts, it should as a debtor to the Government be favored by this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The logic of this argument is that temperance and sobriety have been 
growing in this country until we find the distillers organized and at the 
doors of Congress asking for relief, and confessing they can not sustain 
themselves without governmental assistance. They beseech us to modify 
existing law, enacted, as is admitted by all, for worthy purposes, that 
they may thrive and prosper upon the favorable legislation. This is 
their demand, and in the piteous tones of old they cry, ‘‘ Save me, Cas- 
sius, or I sink;’’ and this demand necessarily involves one of the great 
moral questions of the day. Why should this aid be extended? Why 
should this industry be encouraged by special legislation? Why should 
the Government of the United States become a partner in this business, 
furnishing the capital as a banker, while the work of manufacture and 
of accumulation goes on? In what do these distilleries contribute to 
our growth and grandeur? Inwhat do they contribute to our material 
prosperity and greatness? In what do they contribute to our happiness 
and honor? In what do they contribute to education, Christianity, and 
a better government? In what do they add to our greatness abroad and 

to our pride and boast at home’? In what do they contribute to com- 
fortable homes and to the happy prattle of innocent childhood ? These 
are some of the many questions that necessarily press themselves upon 


our attention in considering this appeal to our sympathies and to our | 


favors in behalf of the millions invested in the manufacture of rum in 
our land. 

Again, weare told in this debate that the taxes due to the Government 
from manufactured whisky are not needed, that we have an overflow- 
ing Treasury, and that without wrong or prejudice to any interest or to 
any branch of the service this favor can be granted the distillers. With 


what consistency does this argument come from the Democratic side of | 


this House, when we remember that from the first day of this session 
to the present it has been assuring us that we must have a retrenchment 
of governmental expenditures; that the country could not stand the vast 
sums annually appropriated for carrying on its affairs, and in conse- 
quence of which the several departments of this Government could not 
be given the appropriations requested. 


It this statement is true, why was it that the advocates of this bill | 


voted to cripple the railway postal service of the country and refused 
to appropriate money enough to pay the faithful and overworked serv- 
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ants of the people now employed in that service? Was it that the 
railway postal service, which carries happiness and pleasure to every 


| home in the land, visiting every hamlet and contributing to every in- 


dustry, might be sacrificed that ram-making might be preserved and 
encouraged? But in my judgment this tax is needed, and sorely 
needed, and will be so long as we have poor, illiterate children to edu- 
cate and maimed and crippled defenders of this nation to pension. 

If this tax is not needed for other purposes, I would have it levied upon 
the manufacture of whisky until every poor and deserving soldier of 
the recent war is pensioned, and until every widow and orphan left in 
want by that merciless conflict is made happy by the nation’s charity. 
And again we are told, in pathos and genuine sympathy, that if this 
proposed relief is not granted ruin and disaster will break down their 
industry. And then they ask us, What will you do with the farmer's 
corn? I answer in the language of the Hoosier in Indiana, when Dan 
VOORHEES, from the hustings, put substantially this same inquiry to 
the people of his State: ‘‘If,’’ said the old Hoosier, ‘‘ they manufacture 
less whisky and consume less corn, we will have better men and less 
hell.’”’ And, Mr. Chairman, with the logic of the old Hoosier, I sub- 
mit this debate. 


Liberal Pensions to Soldiers and Sailors and their Dependent 
Ones, but No Pensions for Civil Services. 


The more you examine this matter the more you will come to the conclusion 
which I have arrived at, that this is neither more nor less than a gigantic sys- 
tem of outdoor relief for the aristocracy of Great Britain.—John Bright on Eng- 
land’s civil-pension list. 


SPEECH 
or 
M. STOCKSLAGER, 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. 8. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1884. 


I would persuade my countrymen that it isnotinasplendid government, sup 
ported by powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishments, that they will 
find happiness or their liberties protected, but in a plain system, void of pomp, 
protecting all and granting favors to none, dispensing its blessings like the dews 
of heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the freshness and beauty they contribute 
to produce, It is such a government that the genius of our people requires— 
such a one only under which our States may remain, for ages to come united, 
prosperous, and free.—Andrew Jackson 


On the bill (H. R. 999) granting a pension to Septimia R. Meikleham, sole sur 
viving granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Together with three of my colleagues of the Com 
mittee on Pensions, I signed the minority report of the committee which 
has just been read, and which recommends that the bill and amend 
ment be indefinitely postponed. 

What is this bill? It is a bill to grant a pension of $2,500 per year 
during life to Mrs. Meikleham, who is the sole surviving grandchild of 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, and th« 
third President of the United States. 

It is based upon the ground that for the great services performed by 
Thomas Jefferson in framing that matchless instrument, which has no 
equal in literature, the Declaration of American Independence, and 
other services as President of the United States, we should pension his 
grandchild, Mrs. Meikleham, because she is his sole surviving grand 
child and because she is in need. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess that if the basis ot our legislation was sym 
pathy and sentiment, this is a case which would appeal to both. Cer- 
| tainly to none of the great founders and preservers of this Republic do 
we owe a greater debt of gratitude than to Thomas Jefferson. Even 
Washington, who is sometimes called the father of the country, did no 
more, in my judgment, to give us our matchless form of government 
than did Thomas Jefferson. To Jefferson more than to all others to- 
| gether we are indebted for the exclusion of the Hamiltonian theory o! 
| “a stronger government”’ or a “kingly form of government’ and the 
adoption of our democratic-republican form of government, under 
| which we have grown and prospered without a parallel in the history 

of the world—a government which to-day challenges the governments 
| of the world ancient and modern, for an equal in all things which tend 
| to the liberty, peace, and prosperity of all the people. Far be it from 





me to detract aught from the name, fame, or achievements of this great 
est of Americans. But, Mr. Speaker, this body is not a great eleemos) 
nary institution to provide for the poor and needy, however illustrious 
or however humble their ancestry. Itis a body controlled and limited by 
a written constitution, and whose powers and duties are therein plain!) 
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laid down. And no man who ever lived in this country was a more 
powerful advocate of a strict construction of that instrument than 
Thomas Jefferson. He was indeed the founder of the great party of 


which I am proud of being an humble member, and one of its chief 


tenets then was, and ever since has been, ‘‘ equal and exact justice to 
all: favoritism to none.’’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, aside from the constitutional phase of the matter, 
there are other very grave reasons why this bill should not pass. That 
the principle involved in the bill and the practice to be inaugurated by 
its passage are thoroughly wrong and mischievous, my good friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RoBiNnson], who is the author of this 
bill and who prepared the report, will freely admit. I am sure he is 
opposed to the inauguration of asystem of civil pensions in this Govern- 
ment. I am sure he condemns it as heartily as any one upon this floor. 
But he will appeal to the sympathies of members in behalf of this poor 
woman and say that it should stop after this bill is passed. Does my 
honored friend not know that such appeals will always be made in favor 
of the inauguration of such a system, or the enlarging it by adding class 
after class to the list? He must, he does know it. Why, sir, one of the 
cases in which this odious system was enlarged in the last Congress was 
gotten through this House by the most earnest appeals to members. | 
refer to the bill increasing the pension of Mrs. Lincoln to $15,000 per 
year. It was stated that she was poor and sick and had not the means 
to procure necessary medical treatment. It was passed. A short time 
ago she died, and it was stated at the time by the newspapers that she 
had $70,000 in bank. If you legislate upon any such a principle you 
are at sea without rudder or chart. 

In the early days of the Republic such a thing as a civil pension was 
not dreamed of. Even Hamilton, the great advocate of a kingly form 
of government, admitted the inexpediency of civil pensions in this Gov- 
ernment. In the seventy-ninth number of the Federalist, written by 
him, in discussing that feature of our Constitution which provides that 
the salaries of the judges of the United States courts shall not be dimin- 
ished during their term of office, and in opposing an enforced retirement 
of judges after they arrived ata given age, he uses the following language: 

In a Republic where fortunes are not affluent and pensions not expedient, the 
dismission of men from stations in which they have served their country long 
and usefully, on which they depend for subsistence, and from which it will be 
too late to resort to any other occupation for a livelihood, ought to have some 
better apology to humanity than is to be found in the imaginary danger of a 
superannuated bench. 

From the foundation or the Government down to the year 1869, no 
attempt was ever made to establish a civil-pension list in this country. 
The Republican party in 1869, when they increased largely the num- 
ber of Federal judges, added to the bill making the increase the fol- 
lowing provision: 

Any judge of any courtof the United States who, having held his commission 
as such at least ten years, shall, after having attained theage of 70 years, resign 
his office, shall thereafter, during the residue of his natural life, receive the 
same salary which was by law payable to him at the time of his resignation. 
(Statutes at Large, volume 16, page 45.) 

Many of us remember too vividly the humiliating spectacle which 
we witnessed during the last Congress growing out of the operation of 
this vicious law. The Supreme Court was overwhelmed with work 
and was years behind. One of the judges, who had not served long 
enough to entitle him tothe retired pension under the law, was a hope- 
less invalid and could do no work at all; but he tenaciously held on 
and refused to resign so some one could be appointed who could per- 
form the duties of the position, drawing his salary and performing no 
service, waiting until the time should elapse that he would be entitled 
toa pension. Congress was appealed to, and an exception was made in 
his case so he could draw his pension, and he resigned. I hope we may 
never witness such another scene. I am glad to know a bill has been 
introduced in this House repealing this provision. 
repealed, and we will not be troubled with it again. 

When that measure was under consideration in this House, my pred- 
ecessor, the illustrious Michael C. Kerr, with his clear, statesmanlike 
vision, saw the danger from such a precedent, and used this language 
in opposition to it: 

_Thave, however, several objections to the substitute offered on behalf of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The first objection is that it undertakes, as a pio- 
neer measure, asan initial enactment, to introduce into our system of government 
the practice of pensioning retired officers. It proposes to pension judges not only 
of the Supreme Court, but of the circuit and district courts, whether State or Ter- 
ritorial ; to pension all of them after they shall have served in a judicial capacity 
for ten years, It is the first attempt, so faras I know, to organize in this country 
a civil-list, a pension-list of retired officers, and that, too, upon full pay. I think 
it is intrinsically a pernicious and a vicious proposition. I[ think it is not in har- 
mony with the principles of our Government, with the principle of representa- 
tive, elective, republican government. * * * Once establish the practice of re- 
tiring and pensioning officers, although now limited to the judiciary, and it will 
be speedily extended to numerous other classes, and will soon become a great 


source of additional expenditure, and, in my judgment, a very greatevil. Estab- 
lish the principle, and its rapid growth will be assured. 


I hope it will be 


No language could express the objections to this whole system more 
tersely and fully than was done by Mr. Kerr. 

One of the very evils against which he then inveighed soably and elo- 
quently we find present with us to-day—that of adding other classes. 
‘The last Congress was fruitful in precedents. A bill was passed to pen- 
‘sion Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. Polk, and Mrs. Tyler, which, with Mrs. Lin- 





coln, who had been previously pensioned, are all the widows of Presi 
dents who were then living. A precedent was thus made of pensioning 
widows of Presidents at $5,000 per year, more than five times as much 
as the poor soldier who lost both his eyes and goes wandering up and 
down the earth in total darkness. 

My friend from New York, Mr. RoBrnson, is disposed to criticise the 
minority of the committee because some of the members signing the 
minority report were members of that Congress, and did not protest 
against the passage of that bill. 

Mr. Speaker, that bill originated in this House.. We were inthe midst 
of the deepest sorrow over the assassination of the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation. His long and painful suffering and the devotion of his 
wife to her husband had filled the hearts of our people with sadness and 
sorrow, and with deep and tender sympathy for Mrs. Garfield. The 
Senate amended the bill by including Mrs. Polk and Mrs. Tyler. In 
this connection I desire to repeat what I said in the last Congress upon 
this subject, the first opportunity I had: 


With undue haste, within a few months after the death of President Garfield, 
we gave his widow a pension five times greater than that received by the widow 
of any soldier who lost his life in any of our wars. The poor soldier who lost 
both his eyes in defense of his country, and who must spend the balance of his 
life wandering up and down the earth in total darkness, now gets a pension of 
less than one-eighth the amount given her; and all this, Mr. Speaker, with the 
full knowledge of the fact that she was the ownerof property estimated to be 
worth £100,000, over $300,000 of which is in bonds, money, and stocks. Sir, I re 
gret that Mrs. Garfield did not refuse to accept the pension voted her, and thus 
rebuke our action in voting itto her. It would have been a noble example to 
which we could have pointed with pride inallfuturetime. After the bill passed 
this House the names of Sarah Childress Polk and Julia Gardner Tyler, the wid- 
ows of ex-President Polk and ex-President Tyler, were added by the Senat« 
and they were each given $,000 peryear. It was represented that these ladi 
were needy. A precedent for pensioning the widows of ex-Presidents has thus 
been firmly established during this session of this Congress 
has been gradually drifting into a paternal government; and opposition tot! 
bill would have been useless in this House; and the person who would have 
dared to interpose an objection would have made himself an object 


tof ridicu 
in this House, and, I fear, by a great many persons outside of this Hous« 





The Government 


iat 


It did not stop there. That Republican Congress added persons dis- 
abled or incapacitated by disease in the Life-Saving Service and also in 
the revenue-marine service, all strictly civil employments. Bills were 
also introduced placing employés of the railway mail service and the 
internal-revenue service who were disabled inservice on the pension-rol| 
In the Senate, the great apostle of the Republican party, Mr. EpMUNDs, 
introduced a bill to place all the employés of the Government who 
may retire or be retired one Year’s pay, and after fifteen years’ servic: 
two years’ full pay; after twenty years, a pension of half-pay; after 
twenty-five years, a pension of two-thirds; after thirty years, three- 
fourths pay; after thirty-five years, four-fifths pay; and after forty years’ 
service, full pay. This was certainly a grand scheme to pension upon 
the country the Republicans who have been employed so long in the 
public service, but whom he expected to be retired after the next Pres 
dential election. This shows the growth of the system if once entered 
upon, and is a warning to us tostop here and now and not go further in 
this way. 

I beg gentlemen to pause before they establish another precedent, a 
prec: dent which will be construed in favor of the grandchildren of all 
our Presidents. My distinguished friend from New York says the pen- 
sion is not asked on account of his services as President, but because 
he was the author of the Declaration of Independence, and the prece- 
dent could do no harm, as there can be but one author of that instru- 
ment. Thatistrue. But it is also true there can be but one author 


| of the emancipation proclamation, and so we will find that pensions will 


be asked for many other persons who have performed distinguished civil 
services. The whole system is wrong. It rests upon a theory of gov- 
ernment which our fathers abhorred. It isan outgrowth of monarchy 
[t is the worst kind of class legislation. It fastens the governing class, 
party, or family as pensioners upon the Government. John Bright, the 
great English Liberal, in referring to England’s civil-list, says 

The more you examine this matter the more you will come to the conclusion 
which I have arrived at, that this is neither more nor less than a gigantic system 
of out-door relief for the aristocracy of Great Britain. 


If we would avoid a similar condition of affairs in this country, let us 
beware of establishing the dangerous and subtle precedent proposed by 
this bill. 

It may be said, We are granting liberal pensions to the soldiers and 
sailors of our wars; why not pensions in the civil service. I admit 
we give our soldiers and sailors and their dependent ones larger and 
more liberal pensions than any other country in the world, and | 
thank God for it. I would go further. I wish to say here and now I 
am in favor of the most liberal pensions for military and naval service. 
The principle is right, and has been acquiesced in ever since the founda- 
tion of the Government. It has never been our policy to keep up a 
large standing Army in time of peace, like the locusts of Egypt, to eat 
out our substance, but we depend upon the patriotism and intelligence 
of our people, upon our volunteer soldiery; and if we are true to our 
pledges and promises tothe soldiers and grant liberal pensions, we need 
never fear that they will fail us in the hour of need. 

The hazard of the service and the insignificant pay they receive is 
another reason for pension. The soldier, for the mere pittance of $13 
per month, leaves home, family, friends, and loved ones behind, takes 
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his life in his hand and offers it a sacrifice, if need be, on the altar of 
his country. 

How is it with civil employés of the Government? Government posi- 
tions are sought because of the honor and emoluments they offer, and for 
no other reason. A hungry band of them is always on hand, Micawber- 
like, waiting for something toturnup. They are not compelled to re- 
main in the service. Even a Federal judge whohas urged his appoint- 


ment, if a railroad corporation offers him more, accepts it and resigns his | 


position. This illustrates the difference. 

Again, civil pensions are anti-republican and anti-American. 
savor of orders, classes, and royalty. We want no more of them in this 
country. There is too much of them already. The great masses of the 
people heartily despise them. 
where. 


They 


New York is said to be more essentially English than either 
Manchester or Liverpool. Indeed, it is said coats of arms and such tog- 
gery are more common in the fashionable drives in New York than in 
London. Sir, they are even found in the offices of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Attorney-General of the United States, Mr. B. Harris Brew- 
ster, has his coat of arms, which he not only displays upon his carriage 
and the gilt trappings of his horses, but has even had the amazing hardi- 
hood to have it stamped upon the portfolio of his office. Out upon such 
aping of royalty! Why,sir, what would Washington, Jefferson, or Old 
Hickory have thought of such performances? It is a disgrace to our 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, even out West, in my own State, we have a great man, 
an aspirant for the Republican nomination for the Presidency, who, 
according to the public prints, is not satisfied with being the grandson 


of his grandfather, but is now busily engaged in an attempt to trace | 


his ancestry back to the Plantagenets of England. But, sir, | am 
persuaded that this will not aid his Presidential aspirations. I believe 
he will find that on the broad plains and prairies of the great West, in 
the pure democratic atmosphere of that region, if not in this whole 
country, a plain farmer in homespun blue-jeans, if worthy and quali- 
fied, is more popular than a kid-gloved scion of royal aristocracy. The 
people of this country do not believe in ‘‘ blue blood ’’ or in a ‘‘ divine 
right to rule,’’? and they will have none of it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the rapid growth and the effect of a civil-pension 
list may be seen by an examination of England’s civil pension list. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to a partial list. Many 
amusing things appear in it, and it will repay perusal. 

I will first call attention to the dukes, marquises, and earls only, 
leaving out viscounts and barons: 
Dukes 


Marquises 
Earls 


28 familiesand 519 relatives have drawn....... 
338 familiesand 626 relatives have drawn....... 
200 families and 3,391 relatives have drawn. 


. 261 


$48, 800, 450 
41, 529, 950 
240, 906, 010 


Totals . 331, 236, 410 


. 4,536 ... 
Then follows the royal family, to 


Her Majesty the Queen 

The Prince of Wales.. 

Prince Alfred 

Prince Arthur 

Prince Leopold... 

Princess Royal ............. 

Princess Helena................. 
Princess Louisa.......... ¢ 

Duchess of Cambridge..... 
Princess Augusta , 

Duke of Cambridge .. 

Princess Mary 

Prince Edward (of Saxe-Weimar) 
Princess Leiningen . 

Prince Victor of Hohenlohe sete i 
Households of deceased sovereigns......... sennthtnnenemmantnbenntinateneeenasinpions 


.. $3,096, 895 
. 600,915 


126, 750 
40, 200 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
15, 040 
111,015 


Total annual payments in connection with royal family 4, 434, 865 


Then followsa very singular list, called civil-list (royal) pensions. This 
class is made up of the special pensions granted by the Crown, contains 
hundreds of names, and the imperfect list which I have seen only runs 
back to 1838. The civil-list, however, began in 1760, upon the acces- 
sion of George III, in consideration of his surrendering the preroga- 
tive of the Crown to grant lands and rents, called the hereditary reve- 
nue of England. 

In 1782, on account of abuses, Parliament fixed the limit of the civil- 
list at $475,000, and provided that until the list was reduced to that 
sum the Crown should be limited to $3,000 per annum, and the grounds 
for granting future pensions by the Crown are fixed as ‘‘ distress’’ and 
““desert.’’ _ 

In 1837, on the accession of Queen Victoria, Parliament empowered 
her to grant new civil pensions to the amount of $6,000 per annum, in 
lieu of prerogatives surrendered. 

These pensions are granted for almost every conceivable reason, I 
will call attention to only a few: Sir John Newport put down “ for half- 
century a well-paid comptroller of British exchequer and chancellor 
of the Irish exchequer, pensioned at $5,000 per annum.’’ Comptroll- 
ersof the United States exchequer all get rich, Ibelieve. Seven teach- 
ers to her majesty, namely, German, Italian, singing, writing, French, 
music, and dancing, pensioned atan average of $500 per annum; Annie 


We have our swells and our snobs every- | 
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E. Drummond, sister of Sir R. Peel, private secretary, at $1,000 per 
annum; a large number for literary merit, at an average of about $750 
per annum; John Britton, an impoverished author; Joshua Alder, ma- 
rine zoologist, suddenly reduced to poverty by circumstances over which 
he had no control, $350; Gerald Massey, a lyric poet sprung from the 
people, $350; Dinah Muloch, authoress of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
$300; W. T. Best, organist of Saint George’s Hall, Liverpool, $500: 
John Hullah, of tonic-sol-fa reputation. What that is I do not know. 
It may be the Committee on Ways and Means or the late Tariff Com- 
mission might inform us. But this is enough to show upon what 
flimsy pretexts the Crown of England has placed civilians upon the pen- 
sion-list. 

This list, however, is small when compared to the whole list of Eng- 
land’s civil pensions. 

I have in my hand a list containing thousands of names of persons 
who have been pensioned by the legislative department of the British 
Government. This is only a partial list, and includes men whose pen- 
sion is not less than $750 per annum. ‘The total civil list of England 
now amounts to over $20,000,000 annually. 

The oldest pension named in the list is that to the heirs of Sir Thomas Clarges, 
the date of whichis put at 1673, or two hundred and nine yearsago. Theamount 
paid to him and his heirs is put at $905,000. 

The next is the Duke of Schomberg, who was accidentally killed by a shot 
from his own side in the battle of the Boyne, in 1690, In 169% his heirs were 


granted a pension of $20,000 per annum, which was paid to 1854, when it was 


reduced to $2,000. The amount which has been paid to his heirs is put at 
$3,400,000. 


The next oldest is that to the Duke of Marlborough, the date of which is put 
at 1710, or one hundred and seventy-two years ago. The amount which has 
been paid to him and his heirs is put at $3,420,000, 

One man was pensioned for the sum of £7,191 on the excise, and for £3,384 on 
the post-office revenue, making the annual sum $52,875, because he was descended 
from an illegitimate son of Charles the Second. 

Of the thousands of names upon this list, as published, less than one hundred 
and fifty of them have been pensioners for more than twenty-five years. Less 
than 5 per cent. of the names upon England’s civil-pension list are of more than 
twenty-five years’ standing. Let us take warning from this. Notwithstanding 
the fact that England's civil-pension list is more than two hundred years old, 
yet % per cent. of the names upon the pension-list, according to the best infor- 
mation which we can get, have been added within the last twenty-five years 
And I think I would be safe in saying that fully 75 per cent. of them have found 
their way there within the last ten years. 

But this is enough to show that the system of civil pensions should 
not be adopted in this country. 

In England the royal family and its favorites are pensioned upon the 
government for civil services or for no services at all to the govern- 
ment. But our policy has always been, liberal pensions to soldiers and 
sailors and their dependent ones, but no pensions for civil services. It 
illustrates the difference between republicanism and monarchy. 

The desire to create a civil-list in this country and the precedents 
thus far being entirely the work of the Republican party, and the oppo- 
sition coming mainly from the Democratic party, illustrates forcibly 
the difference between the two parties. It is the same difference which 
existed at the formation of the Government. The Republican party, 
being the legitimate descendant of the old Federal party, maiptains the 
old Hamiltonian ideas of government. And the cry of a few years ago 
in favor of a ‘‘strong government,’’ a Nation with a big ‘‘N,’’ anc tor 
‘*the man on horseback,’’ as well as the declarations of Mr. Gartield in 
a speech in this House, in which he said, ‘*‘ The fame of Jefferson is wan- 
ing and the fame of Hamilton waxing in the estimation of the Amer- 
ican people, and we are gravitating toward a stronger government, and 
I am glad we are,’’ indicate to thinking persons that that party is still 
the party in favor of a ‘‘ kingly form of government.’’ When you re- 
member that Hamilton advocated a Senate for life and regarded the 
British constitution as the ne plus ulira of perfection, you will see the 
full meaning of Garfield’s declaration. 

The fact that the Democratic party under the lead of Jefferson orig- 
inally combated that theory of government and favored the nearest 
approach to a democracy consistent with public order and the public 
good, and has continued to do so to this day, opposed centralization 
and favored home rule as strongly and as forcibly, marks its position 
and emphasizes the difference which will always exist in this country 
between the Democratic party and its opponents, under what name 
soever they may appear. And when the questions growing out of thie 
war, the tariff question and all kindred questions, are disposed of and 
settled, the same difference will be found to exist. 

For one, I rejoice at being an humble member of the Democratic 
party; and I appeal to my Democratic friends in this House to be true 
to the tenets of the party, and never let it be said of us that we estab- 
lished a precedent for civil pensions, a position which even Alexander 
Hamilton, the great leader of the monarchical party at the foundation 
of the Government, admitted was not tenable in a republic, but let us 
follow the teachings of the fathers; let us be governed by the teachings 
of Jackson, who said: 

I would persuade my countrymen that itis notin a splendid government, sup- 
eye by powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishments, that they w! l 

nd happiness or their liberties protected, but in a plain system, void of pomp, 
protecting all and granting favorsto none, dispensing its blessings like the dews 
of Heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the freshness and beauty they contribute 
to produce. It is such a government that the genius of our people requires— 


such a one only urfder which our States may remain, for ages to come, united, 
prosperous, and free. 
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Retirement and Recoinage of the Trade-Dollar. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. RICHARD GUENTHER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R, 4976) for the retirement and recoinage of the trade-dollar. 


Mr. GUENTHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of retiring the trade-dollar from circula- 
tion, if for no other, for the reason that they are used to defraud igno- 
rant people not only in this country but in Europe. Many complaints 
have lately reached us that poor emigrants are imposed upon by being 
induced to buy these trade-dollars, worth in this country 85 cents, for 
$1. I wish to have these poor people protected by withdrawing the 
trade-dollars, and I am in favor that the Government should give what 
it received for them, $1. Iam in favor of the passage of the bill as re- 
ported from the committee. This bill simply retires the trade-dollar 
and treats them as bullion. 

But after this House voted to strike out the fourth section the effect 
of the bill will be to increase the coinage of silver dollars. Section 4 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. Thatthe trade-dollars so received at the coinage mints shall be regarded 
and treated as silver bullion, and, at their bullion value, shall be deducted from 
the amount of bullion required to be purchased and coined by the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878. 

The effect will now be an increased coinage of the silver dollar con- 
taining 85 cents’ worth of silver. Iam of the opinion that there are 


already too many of these silver dollars in circulation. They are now | 


piled up in the vaults of the Treasury, and nobody wants them. I do 
not want to see allthe gold go out to buy silver bullion, have this coined 
into standard dollars and then hoarded up in the Treasury. I want 
money for the convenience of the people; the people do not consider it 
venient to have so much silver in circulation as we now have. They 
iinly not in favor of having the amount increased; but still this 
i the fourth section omitted, will do this very thing. 
*, Speaker, I am prospectively interested in silver mining, and my 
indiv idual interests would lead me to vote for any measure which would 
tend to enhance the value of silver, as this bill, with the fourth section 
out, undoubtedly would. But, Mr. Speaker, I also bear in mind that 
I have public duties to perform, and I mean to perform them to the 
best of my ability, whether by doing so my private interests may or 
may not suffer. 
This consideration and the conviction that this bill as amended is 
not for the best interests of the whole people, but intended to bull the 
silver market, I must cast my vote against it. 


\ lr 


The Bonded Extension Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. D. H. SUMNER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 27, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tax on distilled 
spirits now in warehouse— 


Mr. SUMNER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The measure under discussion, proposing to extend 


the time within which the internal-revenue tax on the manufacture of 


whisky shall be paid, is purely a question of policy, to be determined 
in accordance with a wise and rightful exercise of the authority vested 
in the Government for the purpose of laying and collecting taxes. 

The only purpose for which taxes may be laid and collected is that 
of revenue for the necessary and legitimate uses and expenses of the 
Government. Beyond that the Government has no right or authority 
to go, and any taxation outside of that is an arbitrary and unwarrant- 
able exercise of power. 

There are two methods of obtaining revenue for the General Govern- 
ment: One by indirect taxation under tariff laws imposing duties upon 
imports; and the other by direct taxation—never resorted to e xcept in 
cases of great emergency ‘caused by the existence or results of war—im- 
posed and eollected, not by the general officers of the Government, act- 
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| special act brought into existence because the revenues from tariff taxa- 
| tion were, for the time being, insuflicient. 

Under the indirect system of taxation, that imposed by taritf laws, 
it is settled that one of the resultant or incidental objec ts may be the 
encouragement of or protection to our domestic industries. In consid- 
ering such a law a very wide range of thought and discussion is entirely 
legitimate and proper, because it invol¥es questions of international 
policy, commercial relations with foreign countries, and their bearing 
| upon our national policy and welfare. But here we have nothing of 

that kind. The taxes involved under the terms of this bill are only 
those direct taxes that are imposed upon the products of the labor of 
| our own people. In this case, then, no one will claim that the Govern 
ment has a right to collect revenue beyond the necessary and legitimate 
uses of the Government. That would be drawing from the business ot 
the country a large part of the capital invested in that business and 
locking it up in the vaults of the Treasury and keeping it in idleness 


rhe power to tax gives no such power as that. The power to collect 
revenue gives no power to hoard the money of the people and prevent 
the legitimate use of it by them in their own business affairs \ failure 


to pass this bill will have just that effect. 

The tacts out of which arises the necessity tor the relief asked in this 
bill areas follows: The Government imposed, as a war measure, an in 
ternal-revenue tax of 90 cents per gallon tor all whisky manutactured in 
the United States, which tax must be paid and the liquor removed 
within three years from the time of distillation. This, in effect, throws 
| the article upon the market when the three vears expire, whether there 

is a demand for it or not. The taxes on about 70,000,000 gallons are 
now, or soon will be, due, amounting to more than $60,000,000, for which 
there is no immediate demand, and the relief asked for in this bill is 
that the time for removing the liquor and paying the tax may be ex 
tended for another three years, upon the express condition, however, 
that the owners secure and pay to the Government interest on all taxes 
| due and not paid at the rate of 45 per cent. as long as the extension is 
accepted and taken advantage of. Another feature of the situation is 
that at the time this relief is asked there is a surplus of revenue, 
| amounting to about $150,000,000, lying idle in the Treasury, with an 
| estimated increase for the year of about sixty millions, from which it 
| appears that there has been collected and is inthe process of collection 
in the neighborhood of $200,000,000 of taxes in excess of what was and 
| is needed to meet all the legitimate uses and expenses of the Govern- 


ment. Then, it must be refmembered that the tax the payment of 


which this bill is intended to suspend for a time is a tax of about 400 
per cent.—that is, a tax that is four times the amount of the original 
cost ot the thing taxed. 

Suppose, for the time being and for the sake of the argument, we do 
not take into consideration the fact that the Government has already 
assessed and collected a very much greater amount of revenue than it 
has any right or authority to do, because in excess of the needs of the 
public service; also, that it has assessed under this special internal 
revenue system vast sums in excess of what it has any right or author- 
ity to collect, because not needed as revenue to be expended for the 
support of the Government, and that it is now hoarding in idleness a 
hundred and fifty million dollars of the people’s money which ought 
to be in circulation as a part of the business capital of the country—-we 
| ask what right has the Government to demand and what wisdom is 
| there in the policy that requires the withdrawal of upward of sixty 
millions more from the circulating.medium of the country, and to that 
extent lock up capital and cripple the business interests of the country 

just at the time when all departments of the Government are indus- 
| triously inquiring for a plan that will supply a circulating medium to 
take the place of the present currency that is being gradually but surely 
| contracted, and must soon go below the demands of business and the 
wants of the people? 

One of the answers we have heard is that the necessity for the exten- 
sion arises from overproduction, and that overproduction is not a good 
ground for relief. This we regard as a mere pretext. Overproduction ! 
Think of it! One of the very worst features of the present political sit 
uation, that which tempts every man in or out of Congress, that which 
incites and inaugurates extravagance in the public expenditures and 
fosters corruption in partisan pofitics, is an overproduction of revennre 

| Does it follow that because the Government has been and still is guilt 

of an overproduction of revenue by excessive taxation, by and under 
the acts and advice of the opponents of this bill, that these manufact- 
urers are guilty of that which merits condemnation because they fur 

nished the farmers of the country with a good market for their grain 
and cattle somewhat beyond the demand tor the manufactured artic 
three years after the exercise of their judgment? It seems to me not 

But the strangest part of this overproduction argument is found in 
the allegation that the overproduction was brought about by the dis- 
tillers with the intention to cheat and defraud the Government of the 
taxes thereon. This charge is sufficiently answered by the fact that it 
is now and always has been utterly impossible for distillers to cheat 
the.Government out of one cent of internal-revenue taxes. Every dol- 

| lar’s worth of property, real and personal, that is in any way connected 
with the distiller’s business is under the absolute control and in the 


ing under and by virtue of general laws, but under the direction of a! possession of revenue officers, and every move that is made and every 
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act done by any one in connection with the business is by and under 
the sole and direct supervision of Government officials. They weigh 
the grain, take proof of the standard, measure the product when done, 
and finally keep it in charge until the taxes are all paid. And this 
even is notall. The distiller is at all times under bonds in at least 
double the amount of any and all possible liability, with good and suf- 
ficient sureties, and the minute that any crookedness is discovered all 
his property is liable to be seized and forfeited, fines and penalties im- 
posed, and imprisonment enforced. 
the distiller. 

We are asked, however, what about the whisky-ring frauds? I am 
glad of an opportunity to answer this question. The whisky-ring 
frauds were inspired by the demands ofthe Republican party bosses for 
a corruption fund, and inaugurated and carried on by the Republican 
officials in charge of the distilleries. It was the result of a conspiracy 
between the Republican bosses and certain disreputable distillers by 
which it was expected to furnish a perpetual campaign corruption fund 
with which they could defy and defeat all appeals for reform and hon- 
est government. But the whisky-ring frauds have nothing whatever 
to do with the questions arising under the provisions of this bill. 
frauds were perpetrated during the process of manufacture by secretly 
drawing off and not delivering to the Government a certain proportion 
of the whisky manufactured, whilethis bill only asks for an extension of 
the time within which to pay the taxes upon what has been manutact- 
ured, delivered to, and is now in the possession and under the control 
of the Government One word further in regard to overproduction. 
For every 22) cents the distiller expends in the manufacture of a gal- 
lon of whisky he becomes liable to the Government for 90 cents tax. 
Who, then, is most benefited by overproduction? 


gets fom 


The Government 
to one, 

The opposition to this bill is founded, as it appears to me, almosten- 
tirely upon selfish motives, coming from as many different sources as 
there are different interests having particular ends to serve. At the 
head of the list we tind the prohibitionists, whose sole object seems to 
be a desire to cheapen whisky and in that way cause an increase of 
drunkenness, so that they can have a larger field from which to select 
examples to illustrate the doctrines of their party. Next in vehemence 
of denunciation is that party of great moral ideas, known of late years 
as the Republican, whose death struggle is being waged, so far as this 
question is concerned, upon the hope of being able to win back the pro- 
hibitionists by joining hands with them against this bill, and the suc- 
cess of their plan to gain the support of those representatives of the 
liquor interests who desire to escape taxation by advocating the repeal 
of all laws imposing a tax upon the manufacture of whisky. 
combination! Howcomprehensive and all-satisfying is this great plan— 
this much-lauded God-and-humanity party framing a platform that 
both liquor dealers and prohibitionists can stand upon, at least for one 
political campaign. Whose throat will first feel the knife? Which 
lamb shall be sold first to relieve the necessities of this combination of 
contradictions ? 

The two elements [ have just been speaking about, Prohibitionists 
and Republicans, act from the inspiration of partisan zeal, always Re- 
publican. 
Democrats. 


laws 
and both parties recognize the fact. The point of dispute is, shall that 
reduction of taxation be by reducing the tariff on imports, as advocated 
by the Democracy, or by repealing the tax on whisky, as advocated by 
Republicans and protection Democrats? This is the way the issue is 
being joined, although, if we were to take them at their word, that a 
reduction of tariff rates will increase the revenue, the repeal of the 
whisky-tax might be joined with the reduction of the tariff rates. 
This, then, is the issue: Protectionists, Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans, demand cheap whisky as a luxury, and the tariff reformers, 
Democrats and Republicans, demand cheap clothing, coal, salt, sugar, 
lumber, and other necessaries and conveniences of life. Can any friend 
of the workingman hesitate as to which side he will support? But 
that tariff-reform Democrats should oppose this bill I did not expect. 


They do, however, on this ground: that any favor extended to the man- | 


ufacturers of whisky may, and probably will, be construed to mean 
not only relief by extending the time for the collection of the tax, but 
an act amounting to an indirect pledge to repeal the tax on whisky 
within the period of extension, to which they stand unalterably opposed. 

This combination of adverse circumstances and conditions will prob- 
ably defeat the bill. But’that fact will not influence me in the least 
in regard to the vote I intend to cast in its favor, for I believe it to be 
founded upon the just rule that relief should be granted in all such 
cases where it can be done with perfect safety to the Government, with- 
out injury to any, and with advantage to many of our citizens. 

There is another principle indirectly involved and discussed ina gen- 
eral way by the friends of the measure that I wish to indorse and em- 
phasize in this connection, which is that the collection of a special tax 
upon manufactured articles intended for sale and not to be used until 
after sale, the market for which must depend upon supply and demand, 


Fraud is impossible on the part of 


Those | 


| favorable or unfavorable. 


What a | 


But much of the opposition to this bill seems to come from | 

[expected to see protection Democrats join with protection | 
Republicans in working for its defeat, because the continuance of pro- | 
tection in all its glory depends upon the repeal of the internal-revenue | 
\ reduction of taxation is demanded by the people generally, | 








should not be enforced until it is ready, in the judgment of the owner. 
to be put upon the market for sale. ‘This ought to be provided for by 
a general law which would obviate the necessity for special legislation 
upon any such subject. 

The discussion of the temperance question has entered quite largely 
into this debate, although wholly inappropriate, as it seems to me. So 
far as that question is concerned, I wish it distinctly understood that, 
according to my judgment and understanding, Congress has very little 
to do with it under the Constitution. The regulation of the sale and 
use of alcoholic liquors is a mere local question that belongs almost 
exclusively to the States. Several gentlemen have indulged in radical 
temperance speeches composed mainly of denunciations of the men 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors, which I re- 
gard as very much out of place, unfounded in fact, and opposed to right 
principle. They proceed upon the assumption that the use of alco- 
holie liquors is injurious to the human system. That is very far from 
being a settled question. It must not be assumed that because the 
abuse of the article is an evil, and a calamity to the individual guilty 
of it, the right and reasonable use of it is to be condemned. 

I feel safe in assuming that if we tind the peoples most advanced in 
the arts and sciences, most distinguished in war and accomplished in 
peace, and standing at the head of civilization and enlightenment, have 
always been and still are most notorious for their general and free use of 
alcoholic liquors, we can very safely assert that human observation and 
experience does not prove that the mere use of them is injurious. In 
illustration of this position look at the French, the Germans, and th: 
English-speaking peoples, and tell me what conclusion you arrive at, 
The use of alcoholic liquors in this country 
has for a long time been steadily on the increase, while drunkenness his 
as steadily and surely decreased. I mean by this that the use is mor 
general but less excessive. The principle upon which our Government 


| is based, the right of individual action coupled with individual respons 


bility, is the true one, and not only in the exercise of theright of suffrage 
but in the regulation of individual conduct. Itis in fact amatterof pe: 
sonal liberty. Every man hasaright tothink and to worship according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, and every man has the same right 
to eat and drink according to the demands of his own physical and men 
tal requirements and condition, he being the sole arbiter and judge so 
long as he does not interfere with the rights and privileges of others 


Equality of rights and equality of responsibility is the foundation of 


; . 
| safe and durable government. 


Post-Ofice Appropriation Bill. 


A self-supporting postal service made inefficient and the great business inter- 
ests of the people jeopardized in order that an appropriation bill may aid in 
consumimating political results, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HENRY H. BINGHAM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 11, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5459) making appropriations f 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending Jun« 


| 1885— 


Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I come ta the discussion of the bill now before the 
House, making appropriations for the Post-Office Department for the 
next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1885, with but one governing purpose 
and onecontrolling line of thought—that the postal service of the coun 
try, a great governmental monopoly, should receive through the wise 
legislation of Congress every necessary appropriation, properly guarded, 
that will contribute to the wants, convenience, and business require- 
ments of the millions of our people who daily use the service and who 
by direct taxation contribute the revenue for its maintenance. If the 
Republican ‘party last year or at any time failed to intelligently appre- 


| ciate the necessities of the people and by limite@appropriations crippled 


or in any wise impaired the efficiency of the postal service, which | 
deny, it becomes an example to be shunned and not in this debate to 
be quoted as an authority warranting a like procedure. The appro 
priations for the current year and the preceding year are only to be ex- 
amined from the standpoint of their fruitfulness and completeness 
Where failure is apparent we must apply a remedy, where there has 
been a surplusage we should curtail, and where there has been a non- 
appreciation of growth and healthy development we should, withu at re- 
gard to party or party advantage, judiciously and generously legislate. 
Certainly there should be no difficulty in ascertaining the necessary 
requirements for a wise, progressive, efficient, and complete postal serv- 
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ice. It isa department where the great ntass of work done is clearly 
exhibited in the annual reports and expressed in figures easily under- 
stood. In its every division or bureau the percentages of the increase | 
are apparent and well defined. Its employés are paid fixed salaries and 
its work is done under statute requirements or contract obligation. 

No department of the Government is so nearly allied to the people. 
No appropriation bill passed by Congress so directly reaches the great 
mass of the educated und uneducated as the bill now under considera- 
tion of the House. You may legislate for the Navy and your action 
may destroy the esprit de corps so essential; by the mustering out of 
great sailors or by the consolidation of grades in the service present a 
seeming economy, and thereby limited appropriation. The legislation 
affects but few and the murmurs of condemnation never reach your 
ears. You may refuse to build new cruisers and properly arm your 
vessels for offensive and defensive purposes, and while conditions of 
peace and prosperity surround us no severe criticism or condemnation 
will be visited upon the dominant party responsible for the legislation. | 
The same line of illustration might be fairly presented with reference | 
to your action upon other departments of the Government. They con- | 
cern but the limited number, and so long as your measures are not radi- | 
cal assaults upon the industries and labor of the country they are ac- 
cepted, provided disaster does not follow. But the one exceptional 
appropriation is contained in the bill now before us; it is individual; it 
has a character of its own. When you fail to give the necessary means | 
for the complete usefulness and efficiency of the postal service you will 
find aresponse from the country neither pleasant to be heard nor agree- 
able in its application. The people prefer a high rate of postage and 
assured efficiency of the service rather than a low rate if with it should 
come inefficiency and curtailment. Reduced postage must not be made 
the excuse for reduced and insufficient appropriations. 

Our Post-Offiee Department to-day compares favorably in its admin- 
istration of the service with any in the civilized world. It has a vast 
body of trained, experienced, and faithful subordinates. Recent legis- 
lation has contributed to broaden its usefulness and strengthen its 
organization, its personnel scores a high standard, and its equipment is 
modern and advanced. . 

By the act of March 3, 1883, a readjustment of the salaries of 48,000 
postmasters was effected, and for the first time, for absolute work done, a 
corresponding compensation has been allowed—ano compensation secured 
through influence or favoritism, but specific salary fixed for specific work 
done. Every postmaster in the country knows just what he is entitled | 
to, and the great body of these officers, indicated as fourth class, receive 
under the act of 1883 an increased allowance, because of heretofore 
inadequate compensation. In the comprehensive act of readjustment 
but one exception has been made by the committee presenting this bill, 
and that applies to some nine offices, and to which unjust discrimina- 
tion I shall refer later in the debate. 

The money-order business, aggregating during the past fiscal year 
upwards of $125,000,000, was by legislation in the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress extended, the fees charged for service reduced, and the introduc- 
tion of the postal note effected a convenience which, when offered to 
the people, they have not been slow to accept. 

The letter-carrier service for the first time is now upon a basis of ca- 
pacity and fitness for admission, efficiency and honesty for advancement, 
and an allowance of compensation that increases with service until the 
subordinate reaches a fair, living, just salary for fhe hard and extreme 
labor rendered. 

The postal clerks are now grouped under one organization, with pro- 
motion assured only after examination if qualifications are possessed, 
with compensation reasonable and acceptable, and with an adjustment | 
of labor and relief calculated to make the service reliable and trust- 
worthy, not only as to exactness in work done but in the integrity and 
honesty of the official. I affirm that the administration to-day of the 
general service is excellent and the personnel efficient, because the legis- 
lation governing is wise, reasonable, generous, and the tenure of office | 
certain. Civil-service legislation has already made its mark upon the 
several Departments of the Government, and while its great usefulness 
can not in so short a time be fully demonstrated, nevertheless two ad- 
mirable results are conclusively ascertained: first, that there must be | 

fitness for admission into the Government service; and second, once ad- | 
mitted, faithfulness, honesty, and capacity secure continuance. Not 
only is the Department in a healthy condition to properly expend for the 
benefit of the public the necessary appropriation, but the reduced rate 
of postage on letter-matter has been so generously accepted by the peo- 
ple in their great business and personal relations, that instead of large 
deficiency as estimated by the Postmaster-General in his annual report 
to the present Congress, every data thus far available would indicate a 
limited and small deficiency, should any occur. Every estimate thus | 
far ascertained by the Department shows an increase in work because of 
reduced postage, which in addition to the natural growth will exhibit 
at the close of the present fiscal year the largest percentage of increase | 
in the history of the service. 

Will the bill now under consideration in the specific appropriations | 
allowed carry on the service in the next fiscal year so that the wants | 
and requirements of the people can be properly met and satisfied by this | 
governmental monopoly? I unqualifiedly submit that it will not, and | 
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the gentleman who presents this bill knows that it will not. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has failed, willfully failed, to recognize the 
magnitude of the service, the great growth of the work, and increasing 
business demands. The gentleman who presents this bill exhibits no 


| familiarity with the requirements of that magniticent and mighty me- 


tropolis that adorns and makes beautiful his own industrious State— 
Chicago with its wealth of intelligence and activity, the business em- 
porium of our western empire. The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, for whom I entertain more than a high 
personal regard, should have brought to the examination of this bill 
his critical judgment and trained experience. He represents ably and 
at times with marked wisdom the second city of the nation; butif this 
measure has received his approval, certainly he has failed to know the 
wants and needs of that manufacturing city of homes which heretofore 
has found in him a willing and brave advocate. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HuTCHINS] could not have 
been unmindful of the demandsof his commercial and financial center 
the mere mention of which typifies all that is progressive, advanced, 
and developed in American civilization. I am sure when we come to 
the details of this bill and discuss it by paragraphs there will be one 
of the New York city delegation [Mr. Cox] whe will give his vote, his 
rare intelligence, his thorough knowledge, and his earnest, eloquent 
voice in condemnation of all that is illiberal, ungenerous, inadequate, 
and defective. He, of ull men upon this floor, knows the wants of his 
active business world, and his vote is never bound by party when the 
business interests of the people call for necessary appropriations. 

In every essential that goes to the perfection of usefulness and eapac- 
ity to meet the exactions of the growing work and business of the 
Post-Office Department the bill fails, and it fails deliberately and with 
malice prepense. That which is important yet secondary is allowed. 
The essential is always in the vocative. The bill is nominally for the 
conduct of the business of the Post-Office Department. It is really a 
bill to prevent and prohibit during the next fiscal year, because it 
is a Presidential year, the increase of force or appointments of men 
in the postal service. Whenever the estimates of necessary appropria- 
tion would allow the employment of additional men we are restricted 
to the allowance of the present year. Whenever material is required 
a reasonable appropriation is provided. The percentage of increase is 
admitted in appropriating for material, it is not recognized when the 
appropriation means additional force. 

Not only is the bill political inthe form and purpose I have indicated, 
but it carries out the notorious declaration which the metropolitan press 
has informed the country is to be the policy of this House in the con- 
sideration of appropriation legislation: that the estimates of the Depart- 
ments submitted as necessary to maintain the Government during the 


| next fiscal year must be reduced $50,000,000 in order that the party in 


control of the House can go before the people and claim special consid- 
eration because of their alleged economical and careful legislation. This 
magnificent result is to be accomplished without regard to either the 


| law or the wants of the people. The contest of a Presidential year is to 
| color all the work of this Congress. You regard legislation as but the 
| instrument whereby you hope to accomplish purely political results. 


The demands of our great business world are to be wholly ignored. 
You think if the party in power can be prevented from appointing a few 
men to official place your political ambitions and hopes may be accom 
plished. Make no mistake; the people read motives, purposes, and re- 


| sults far more easily and rapidly than your Committee on Appropriations 
| imagine. You can not starve the Post-Office Department for a singh 
| day or hour. The people are ever in relation with it, and upon this 


Democratic House will rest the responsibility. I emphasize and reaf- 
firm, Mr. Chairman, wherever a division or department of the postal 
service requires for its natural as well as for its great increase of work 
because of reduced postage during the next fiscal year asingle additional 
subordinate or employé, the bill under consideration as presented by 


| the committee ignores the necessity and confines the Department to ex- 


isting conditions of labor and men. The appropriations for men force, 
physical force, brain force are to be the same in 1884 and 1885 as they 


are in 1883 and 1884, notwithstanding the 20 per cent. of increase of 


work in letter-mail matter or domestic postage. 

That is the teaching of this bill. That was the record made in the 
naval bill. It will become more and more apparent in every other bill 
that will be presented from your committee to this House. I will 
clearly demonstrate, in considering this bill in its details, that your 
appropriations are so limited and so meager that under the statute the 
service can not be maintained, and you will be forced to come to this 
Congress at its next session and ask for large deficiency to meet, not the 
growth of the service but simply its statute requirements. 

Again, this bill presents to you another opportunity for political 


| capital. Corporations receive under the statute a consideration in the 
| form of appropriation for service rendered. This is a rare chance, and 


you must not let it escape. 

Not content in refusing to vote additional force to meet the neces- 
sities of the service in the period of its greatest annual growth and 
development; ruthlessly marking down estimates and crippling the peo- 
ple’s only means of communication which you have monopolized, you 
must in addition provoke possibly greater complications and incon- 
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veniences by attacking the railroad corporations that carry the mails, 
by legislating a horizontal reduction of compensation without regard 
to the roads that do your work in an efficient, complete, and thorough 
way, 
expectation of the legislation of 1873, whereby the rates of compensa- 
tion were established. The great trunk lines, which are the lungs and 
life of the service, are to have their rates reduced without even the op- 
portunity of being heard, either by arbitration or by intelligent exam- 
ination. They are corporations, therefore, for your political purposes, 
must be assaulted; and should any complications unfortunate for the 
mail service result you are ready with your cry, ‘* It isanother exaction 
and demand of corporate power !’’ The people will not be slow to dis- 
cover your seemingly hidden purpose, and condemnation will be loud 
and pronounced, 

I make no reference at this time to the legislation contained in the 
bill with reference to the land-grant, bonded, and subsidized roads. 
They received large aid from the generous gifts of the Government, and 
are therefore, by their charters, under and subject to special legislation. 
But it is the 5 per cent. horizontal-reduction clause in this bill that I 
consider unwarranted. It is a provision neither justified by examina- 
tion nor investigation. It is not predicated either upon information or 
fact. This word horizontal has a familiar sound to the House, and is 
not unknown to either the industrial or labor classes of our people. _Per- 
haps there has been a friendly and good-natured rivalry between the 
chairman on Ways and Means and the chairman on Appropriations as 
to which committee should claim precedence in submitting this novel 
development of statesmanship to the House and the country. It is to 
be regretted the Committee on Ways and Means did not secure a stand- 
ing for their horizontal tariff reduction before the presentation of this 
bill 

The underlying general principle, which I am sure the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, chairman on Appropriations, would have clearly and 
forcibly shown to this House as being pernicious, unequal, and unjust, 
might in addition and at the same time have afforded others an oppor- 
tunity to quote his clear and clean-cut sentences as applicable to a hor- 
izontal reduction of railroad compensation for the carrying of the mails, 
especially upon the great roads that give the Department and the people 
every facility, convenience, and requirement. I will consider this par- 
agraph of the bill later in the debate and submit in detail my argu- 
ments, fortified by figures and official statements. 

The gentleman from Illinois, in presenting his bill, uses this lan- 
pruage: 


While we have kept steadily in view the fact that the postal more than any 
other branch of the public service is constantly growing with our population, 
development, and business, and have conscientiously sought to make provision 
sufficiently liberal to promote its efficiency and avoid danger of crippling the 
public service, we have at the same time been mindful of our duty to the tax- 
payer, 
lead the way to the reduction of taxation. The gravest duty resting upon this 
Congress is the reduction of taxation. In order to accomplish that beneficent 
result we must see that wise economy is enforced. 

Avain, he states: 


Our rates of postage are almost as cheap and our facilities for conveyance as 
efficient as in any other country. Our system is, however, marvelous in its 


proportions and its efficiency. In many respects it has outstepped that of any 
other country in the world. 


Certainly, 
comprehensive character of the se 
50,000,000 of intelligent people, a reasonable recognition of the neces- 


sary appropriations for a healthy and wise administration was fairly to | « 


be expected. The gentleman but raises our hopes to enjoy the pleasure 
of ourdisappointment. He indulgesin rhetoric, with sentences beauti- 
ful and well rounded, but bis bill carries no appreciation of the people’s 
demands. He tells us how our “‘service is constantly growing with our 
population, development, and business,’’ and there he stops to say ‘‘ the 
grandest duty resting upon Congress is the reduction of taxation,’’ and 
therefore you must conduct your postal business under the same allow- 
ances ...ast year. Grow and develop, but we can give you no addi- 
tiona: allowance to meet the pressing wants of your growth. With 
what magnificent and forcible declamation did the gentleman utter the 
following, which I quote verbatim from his speech: 


As I have already remarked, we have reduced but three items below the ap- 
propriations of last year, while on the other hand we have increased the appro- 
~~ ations on twenty-one items over and above those of last year. The committee 
a8 investigated as far as was in their power all the items contained in this bill, 
and reported what they believed to be necessary for the public service. 

In the Third Assistant Postmaster-General’s department we left every esti- 
mate made untouched in any particular whatever, because his estimates are 


moderate and no doubt justified by the increased business re sulting from change 
in rate of postage 


Certainly the casual reader and those who heard the gentleman would 


presume his bill had been carefully framed and every requirement of 


the service fully considered. Letus examine it in detail, and I promise 
you a verification of my original proposition, that the bill fails in every 
essential and in every demand made necessary by the growth of the 
service; that where men are needed—brain force, physical force—they 
are not allowed, but where material is necessary, either under contract 
or otherwise, it is allowed, and that the summary of the bill, claiming 
a reduction in appropriations of $5,000,000 below the estimates of the 


from the gentleman’s appreciation of the progressive and | 
srvice and the exacting demands of 
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but at the same time give you facilities far beyond the spirit or | 


| osity and his full recognition of the wants of the people, who have | 
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sufficiency he declares, ‘‘We have increased the appropriations on 
twenty-one items over and above those of last year.’ 

True, the gentleman is literally correct, and I will read the para- 
graphs in order that the Honse may truly appreciate this lordly gener- 

by 

their acceptance of reduced postage increased the business on letter 
mail alone fully if not more than 20 per cent.—‘‘ twenty-one items in- 
creased over and above those of last year, and the entire estimate of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General left untouched in any particular 
whatever.’’ 

So the gentleman says. 


Let me read to you the items: 










Amount. Increase.’ 

I aii cise peels bateehmundiaonieiela $450, 000 $10, 000 
III 0.50 csuens consuesninnakeetdncnnmnbeuniibtinin 30, 000 5, 000 
Stationery in post-offices pata 65, 000 5, 000 
Wrapping-paper. ............cceeeeeeeecnrees one 30, 000 5, 000 
5 TIENT «.cndnicenedsteunchovantsoersebabrrebeuneiincsonseorecaentes 70, 000 15, 000 
Post-marking, rating, and canceling stamps .. 25, 000 5. 000 
Railway postal-car service (not the clerks, but cars) siete 1, 600, 000 25.000 
Inland transportation (star-routes).... 5, 600, 000 350. 000 
tailway postal clerks................... 4, 000, 000 23, 000 
Mail messengers........ 900, 000 50, 000 
Mail locks and keys....... wit 25, 000 5, 000 
Mail bags and catchers........ ..... sd 230, 000 10, 000 
aa ssomtmenisiasediwankenensonseel | 3,600,000 100, 000 








| General.’’ 


| master-General, but of this great sum, with the exception of 


| the whole amount is required by contract obligation. 
believing as we do that economy in expenditure is necessary in order to | 


* Increase over this year. 


Let us now examine the items asked for by the Third Assistant Post 
master-General and the foreign mail service generously allowed by the 
Committee on Appropriations: 





Amount. | Increase.’ 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General : 
III, ok nin 1a ccminens ducenseanbossiachrniiveciorsbetnmimencnaiit $146, 000 $16, 000 
Stamped envelopes and wrappers 644, 000 12, 000 
I a 4 268, 000 15, 000 
Registered- -pac kage, pavoamnes, and dead-letter envel- 
opes, locks, and seals ™ (?) ?) 
Engraving, printing, and binding drafts and warrants 2,500 300 
Office of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails: 
Transportation of foreign mails..............ccccccccceseseeeees 425, 000 75, 000 


* Increase over this year. 


Over one million appropriated to the office of Third Assistant Post- 
$33,000, 
Great concession 
and liberality to the estimates of the Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral! You have given it because you were compelled to under your 
contract and by the requirements of your statutes. Great recognition 
of the growth of the postal service in the twenty-one items so willingly 
given to the Department. An abundance of office furniture, plenty o! 
scales, mail-locks, wrapping-paper, stationery, letter-balances, wrapping- 


twine, mail-bags—quantities of this material—necessary, I concede, but 


not a man, no additional brain-power, no added physical force, no in 
crease of railway postal clerks, no carriers, no mail messengers, no post 
office clerks—the necessary force to handle your 20 per cent. increase 0! 
letters in their various stages from deposit to delivery 





not an additional 
ent allowed, but ample scales to weigh them, paper to wrap them, 


twine to tie them, and stamps to mail them; but there you stop, and 
stop deliberately. The shadow of a Presidential year paralyzes yout 
statesmanship and blinds your judgment. I repeat, plenty of material, 
but not one cent for brain force. Truly does the gentleman in the 
twenty-one items recognize the growth of the postal service. 

The items ofthe Third Assistant Postmaster-General are allowed be- 
cause under contract, and in addition the gentleman desires the people, 
if they want to buy postage-stamps or stamped envelopes, wrappers, 
postal cards, or other conveniences for mailing their correspondence, that 
every opportunity should be afforded, every inducement to buy offered, 
but no arrangement or facilities adopted to handle the vast increase 0! 


| mail matter after you have purchened and paid for your stamps to mail 


your letters. Andwhy? Because to appropriate for material will seem 
to comply with the demands of the service. Material can not vote 

men can; therefore for additional force no appropriation. The bill is po- 
litical, and the gentleman knows it. The gentleman comes to this 
House and claims with loud declamation that ‘the committee has al- 
lowed all the items estimated for by the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
If the gentleman when preparing the bill had taken the 


| precaution and had followed the wise example of his predecessors ‘ and 


made inquiry at the Post-Office Department whether in view of the 
presentation of this bill, in the month of March, 1884, there was any- 
thing in error in the estimates made up and submitted by the Depart- 
ment five or six months ago, he would have found that there has been 
a radical and decided change in some of the items for which the gentle- 
man from Illinois says ‘‘the full amount estimated for by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General was given by the committee.’ 

I have a copy of a letter which has been in the public prints for two 


Department, is specious, equivocal, and misleading. With what self- | days (the fact has been known for some time), transmitted to the Com- 
































































mittee on Appropriations, in which the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General informs the committee that in view of the general acceptance 
of the 2-cent rate of postage by the people, for the first time in the 
history of the use of postal cards there has been a fallingoff from what 
has heretofore been an annual increase of 14 per cent. Since their in- 
troduction the annual increase has averaged 14 per cent. up tothis time. 

In the debate in the last Congress upon the 2-cent postage proposi- 
tion it was stated that the cheapness of the rate of postage would do 
away with a large amount of the business that had heretofore been 
transacted by the use of postal cards. It wasclaimed, as between 1 cent 
for a postal card and 3 cents fora letter, the people would use the 
postal card; but as between 1 cent fora postal card and 2 cents for a 
letter, the people would use the letter. Such adeclaration I made on 
this floor, and to-day we have the first verification of the correctness of 
that opinion. 

We are told in this letter of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
whose estimates the gentleman says the Committee on Appropriations 
‘‘have given every cent asked for,’’ that instead of there being 14 per 
cent. increase in the use of the postal card, taking the last seven months 
for the basis of the estimate, there was actually a decrease in their use. 
Therefore the Department informs the Committee on Appropriations 
‘‘the estimates for postal cards can be cut down $36,000.”’ 

I charge that the gentleman presenting this bill has given all the es- 


timates asked for by the Third Assistant Postmaster-General without | 


consultation or that critical examination which the House and the 
country is entitled to in a bill carrying millions, and the letter of the 


Postmaster-General proves my position, and I further assert the same | 
neglect and contempt of official experience has been followed by the gen- 


tlemen with reference to the estimates of the First and Second Assistant 
Postmasters-General. 

As the consideration of this bill progresses we will find the gentleman 
will willingly accept the recommendation of the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General as to cutting down the estimate for the postal cards, 


but when we come to any item (and there will be items) requiring | 
necessarily an increase of the estimate, the committee, in their all-suf- | 


ficient way, without any consultation with the Department, will say: 
‘“We will not accept your judgment as to an increase; we will accept 
it only as to a decrease.”’ 

I have given you the items where the Committee on Appropriations 


have acceded to the estimates of the Department. Now let me show 


you the paragraphs where the committee do not give the amounts esti- | 
mated for by the Department, and where, to my mind, they fail to meet | 


the demands of the growth and development of the service this year, 
which is but the precursor and forerunner of larger percentages for the 
next year. 
masters, $12,750,000;’’ the bill gives $1,750,000 less than the estimate. 
For clerks in post-offices, $4,900,000; the bill gives $4,775,000, the same 


as this year and $125,000 less than the estimates. For letter-carrier 


service, $4,000,000; the bill gives $3,600,000; $100,000 more than the 
present year, but $125,000 less than the law gives and $400,000 less 


than the estimate. For inland transportation, $12,750,000; the bill 
gives $1,050,000 less than the estimates. For railway postal clerks, 
$4,295,000; the bill gives $4,000,000; $23,000 more than this year and 
$295,000 less than the estimates. For mail messengers, $1,100,000; 
the bill gives $900,000; $50,000 more than this year and $200,000 less 
than the estimates. 

These are the items that appropriate for the man force and the power 
to do the real work of the service. Abundance of material, but cur- 
tailment of subordinate force, runs through the bill; 20 per cent. in- 
crease in domestic or letter mail and no additional force to meet the 
people’s just claim and demands for an efficient service; plenty of 
postage-stamps for letters, but no men to expeditiously handle them 
when they reach the mails. Thereal work ofthe service is done by post- 
masters, postal-car clerks, post-office clerks, letter-carriers, messengers, 
and the railroads. The great business interests of the country are to be 
jeopardized that a little political capital can be gained. 
was made before the people upon this measure alone I am sure your 
condemnation would be, as it deserves to be, speedy and complete. 

I invite your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the first section of the bill, 
line 20, office of First Assistant Postmaster-General. ‘‘ For compensa- 
tion to postmasters, $10,500,000.’ This isthe first deliberate perversion 
of the law.. If I did not regard the word ‘‘deception ’’ unparliamen- 
tary | would use it. The summary of the bill shows an apparent re- 
duction of $5,000,000 from the estimates of the Department; certainly 
a specious showing and but a seeming reduction; the statute pays the 
48,000 postmasters their compensation, notwithstanding your appropri- 
ations; you know it; and no one is more familiar with it than the gen- 


tlemen presenting the bill, Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, and Mr. Hor- | 


MAN, of Indiana. The Postmaster-General submits his estimate for 
compensation for postmasters, $12,250,000, and your bill gives $10,- 
500,000; $1,750,000 less than the estimate. 


But the law compensates the postmasters, whether you appropriate 
in this bill or bring it in as a deficiency during the next session of 


Congress and after the Presidential contest. Why did you make it 
$10,500,000 ? 


ductions. It is easy to understand the Postmaster-General’s estimate. 
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The Postmaster-General asks, ‘‘for compensation to post- | 


If the issue | 


) I assert for no other reason than to seemingly reduce the | 
estimates and thereby attempt to deceive the people with alleged re- | 


) 


He knows what the service cost last year, estimates its cost this vear 
on an average annual increase of work, and reaches an intelligent con- 
clusion. The appropriation for the present current year is $9, 
and the deficiency will amount to $2,000,000 or more 


250,000, 
(After going into 
every detail in connection with the annual growth of service, the large 
percentage of increase in view of reduced postage, and the readjustment 
and increase of postmasters’ salaries under the act of March 3, 1883, the 
Postmaster-General submits: 


I judge that the total amount required for compensation of postmasters for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, will be about $12.216.358.12 


[ do not think the gentleman ever carefully read this report. The 
increase of postmasters’ salaries of the fourth class under the act of 
1883 has been to some extent the cause of the large deficiency for the 
present year. The gentleman in charge of the bill in the debate yes- 
terday used this language, speaking of the bill for postmasters’ sal- 
aries : 

A much larger sum was estimated for, but if you will examine the report of 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General you will find the only sum positively 
known to be necessary as definitely ascertained for the purpose of paying post- 
masters’ salaries will amount to $10,641,358. We have in this bill given the De 

| partment $10,500,000. The remainder estimated by the Department to make up 
the enormous sum of $12,250,000 is based upon mere conjecture of percentages of 
increase. We have given about whatit is definitely ascertained will be required 
to pay salaries. 

The gentleman’s statement leaves the impression upon the House that 
| he has correctly quoted from the report of the First Assistant Postmas 
ter-General, and that in the allowances by the bill the amount asked 
for has been virtually conceded. Permit me to read in addition to the 
gentleman’s reading just what has been said : 

After a consideration of all the circumstances of the case, I am of the opinion 
that the amount paid for the quarter ended March 31, 1883 ($2,660,239.53), is the 


best present basis for an estimate, which, multiplied by four, would give $10,- 
641,358.12 for the fiscal year 1884-85, exclusive of the annual increase in this item. 


Observe the language : ‘‘Exclusive of the annual increase in this 
item.’’ Those are the words the gentleman from Illinois failed to quote, 
and in order to complete the sense of the proposition the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General continues : 


Placing this natural increase at $750,000 for the present fiscal year and at 

| $825,000 for the next year (which periods will include two readjustments of sal- 

aries at first, second, and third class offices), | judge that the total amount re- 

| quired for compensation to postmasters for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, 
would be about $12,216,358.12. 


The garbled presentation ofthe report whereby an insuflicient ap 
| propriation is claimed as officially correct is in keeping with the gen- 
tleman’s whole argument on the bill and its paragraphs. We can con- 
| clude that but one intention runs through the bill, not to appropriate 
| in accordance with intelligent estimates, but to present a seeming cur 
| tailment of expenditure of the people’s money in order that it may be 
| used for political purposes and political ends. 

| The law will give postmasters their compensation. Perhaps the gen- 
Let me state it to him. By 
| the act of March 3, 1813, the compensation of postmasters at all offices is 
| easily determined, and once determined can not be changed unless r 

| adjusted under the law and at a specified date. At Presidential offices 
it consists of fixed rates of allowance on gross receipts ; atall other offi 


| tleman is not familiar with the statute. 


ces it is fixed upon the basis of all the box-rents and certain rates of 
commission on the cancellation ofstamps. Section 3861 of the Revised 
Statutes allows postmasters to deduct their compensation out of the re- 
ceipts of their offices, turning into the Treasury only their net revenue. 
It will therefore be seen that the amount of the compensation due 
postmasters in any given time and the actual expenditure for compen- 
sation are entirely beyond the control of the Department; so that, what 
| ever amount may be appropriated by Congress for this purpose, the fact 
| remains that under existing laws the expenditure is not thereby re- 
| stricted. To put it differently, the pay of postmasters is limited, not 
by appropriation bills but by a fixed law, and to the extent of their 
legal compensation the gross revenues of the postal service is not only 
appropriated but hypothecated to their payment. It follows, therefore, 
if not a dollar is appropriated in the annual appropriation bill, post 
masters will receive their salaries all the same. There is nothing 
effected in the interest of economy, therefore, by appropriating $10,500 
000 to pay postmasters while we place $50,000,000 in their hands out 
of which to pay themselves to the full extent of their legal dues. There 
fore I conclude the amount appropriated in the bill is insufficient, and 
| it has been fixed at $10,500,000 to seem to meet the requirements of the 
| service, but actually to reduce the amount estimated by an intelligent 
| Postmaster-General in order that the claim of reduced expenditures 
may form a part of political capital to be used in the near future 
| millions of alleged saving in this bill. I have already accounted for 
$1,750,000. 

The second paragraph in the section under debate would seduce the 
compensation of the postmasters of the nine largest offices in a sum total 
| of $17,000. It reads: ‘‘ And no salary of any postmaster under the act 
entitled ‘ An act to adjust the salaries of postmasters, approved March 
3, 1883,’ shall exceed the sum of $4,000 per annum.”’ his proposed 
reduction strikes at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Saint 
Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San Francisco, and Washington. The 
reduction in this respect is the only exception the gentleman takes to 
the legislation of the last Congress readjusting the compensation of 48,- 
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000 postmasters. I take a special interest in any legislation covering 
this subject, for I presented the bill to the House and explained its pro- 
visions. Ihave before me the record exhibiting the debate and the vote. 


It read 
rhe Hlouse 


Understand this was early in the morning of March 3, just at the 
close of the Forty-seventh Congress 


iin divided— 


agi 


and there were—ayes 152, noes 21. 


>, noes 103 


The yeas and nays were not ordered ; there 


being yes Lk 
Practically there was a unanimous vote of the House in favor of the 
bill, which in addition to other wise legislation gave about 10 per cent. 
increase to 46,000 fourth-class postmasters. In general, the first, sec- 
third class offices remained at about the same compensation, 

with the exception of the eight largest offices, New York having been 
adjusted under earlier legislation. The gentleman from Illinois does 
not so much as honor the House with a reason for this proposed change 
oflaw. Good reasons were presented when the legislation was enacted, 
and it should stand until better arguments are submitted warranting a 
change. Gentlemen who are familiar with the responsibilities of the 
great city offices recognize the necessity of fair compensation for the 
character of service rendered. Under the gentleman’s change of law 


y and 
ond, and 





the reductions I read would follow: 

Reduced 

Post-office Salary. under 

bill. 
I i $5, 000 $1,000 
Boston, Mass 6, 000 2,000 
Chicago, Iil 6, 000 2,000 
I 6, 000 2.000 
I: IIS TUTE," aici lceemscnleleteapeiaieibvinsereis anutiladpweediabianesisalleiaediiraiteaaie 8, 000 4, 000 
Philade Iphia tL counntiae ‘ a 6, 000 2,000 
Saint Louis, Mo a 6, 000 2,000 
San Francisco, Cal 5,000 1,000 
We IO, BP. 50 sesyen ce cnscsvessncsenevenmmcasnsnsansonnnte 5, 000 1,000 


At these nine great offices the Government requires bonds from the 
postmasters varying from $500,000 to $200,000. (The number of subor- 
dinate force runs from 1,400 to 400. The money custody in every office 
exceeds a million of dollars annually, and in the larger number from 
three to ten millions. While you appropriate by the first section of 
this bill $10,500,000 for the postmasters’ compensation, you would by 
the provision the gentleman introduces reduce the salaries of the nine 
postmasters now receiving $53,000 to $36,000 per annum, a reduction 
of 517,000, when the volume of work done at these offices aggregates 
27.3 per cent. of the whole postal business. Ten million five hundred 
thousand dollars for postmasters’ salaries for the whole service, $53,000 
tor the nine offices that perform over 27 per cent. of the whole business, 
and you would reduce this amount $17,000. I do not think you can 
do it if equity, justice, and common fairness prevail. I have not men- 
tioned the obligation and responsibility of the money-order business, 
which must be added tothe general post-office work done. Remember, 
the postmaster receives no additional allowance or perquisite for this 
labor. In New York he handles millions upon millions of money, and 
in other cities it reaches vast amounts. I will read for the information 


of the House some official data, which at my request the Department 
has furnished: 
Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
SALARY AND ALLOWANCE DIVvIsIon, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1884. 
In response to your verbal request, I have the honor to herewith inclose 
alist of post-offices whereat the salaries of the postmasters as fixed to take effect 
from October 1, 1883, are upward of $4,000. Also, as to the salary of the post- 
master at New York, N. Y., which was fixed by law at $6,000 from July 1, 1864 
(13 Statutes at Large), and was increased to $8,000 a year from July 1, 1875, in 
the appropriation act making appropriation for compensation of postmasters. 
See section 1, 18 Statutes at Large, page 340.) 
Very respectfully, 


OFFICE OF THI 


SIR 


FRANK HATTON, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. H,. H. Bineuam, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Statement showir 


j the gross receipts at nine of the larger cities for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1883, and the percentage of receipts compared with the total postal revenue. 
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Money-order business of same offices. 
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Post-offices with salaries of $3,500 per annum and upward. 
Albany, N. Y 
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consent to any reduction in the compensation of the nine great post- 
offices of the country—rather a large salary than a smaller, if esti- 
mated upon a purely business basis. Remember at the close of the last 
Congress both sides of the House voted for the bill readjusting the com- 
pensation of postmasters. Every test thus far applied to that legisla- 
tion marks it as wise and equitable. Give it a complete and full trial, 
and after that, if the Treasury can not stand the strain of $53,000 tor 
postmasters’ salaries in the offices where 27 per cent. of the entire work 


of the service is done, then I can find no warrant for a condemnation of 


the policy that runs through every section of this bill. 

Let us examine the next paragraph in this bill generously appropriat- 
ing for the wants of the people in this growing service. In the debate 
in the Forty-seventh Congress on the reduction of postage from 3 cents 
to 2 cents per half ounce I used this language: 


Following the example of the oldest and best established governments of the 
world, a monopoly under the Constitution has been delegated to the Gov 
ment in the carriage of letters; and the wisdom of that action has gone unques 
tioned by the people even tothis day. Competition by private carriers is how 
ever allowed for all other classes of matter permitted to go into the mails. & 
strictly has the Government maintained the monopoly, although by act of Con 
gress letters may be carried outside of the mails, yet they must be inclosed ina 
Government-stampedenvelope. The Government thus exacts its legal revenu: 
even when not performing any service in connection with letters. 


A Government monopoly in the carriage of letters. Certainly if the 
people have any claim for consideration under this monopoly it is that 
theservice should beas efficient and as nearly perfect as private enterprise 
and competition would make it. The cost of the service, which should 
be at all times properly guarded, is but secondary; efficiency and com- 
pleteness in administration are the right of the people. The saving of 
a few thousand dollars in this or that special item may result in the 
loss of many thousands to the country. The penny-wise-and-pound 
foolish policy marks the record of the Democratic party in recent years 
and it has brought popular condemnation. We want at this time an 
enlargement of post-office facilities, not a curtailment. The bill gives 
$4,775,000 for clerk-hire for the next fiscal year. This is the sam: 
amount that is allowed for the present year. The Postmaster-General 
submits: 

The appropriation for the present fiscal year is $4,775,000, or $75,000 less than 
the amount estimated for by the Department. It is $308,002.59 more than the 
expenditures for the item for the past fiscal year. The expenditures for the last 


year exceeded those for the year 1881-82 in the sum of $458,682.81, or 11.75 per 
cent. 

The number of allowances made for clerk-hire during the past fiscal year was 
2,758, an increase of 478, or 20.9 per cent., as compared with the previous year 
The increase of the past year over that of 1880-’81 was 1,422, or 106.4 per cent 
The number of applications for clerical assistance declined during the year 
mainly on account of an insufficient appropriation, was 2,604. 

During the year the requests for allowances for clerk-hire were so numerous, 
and many of them so urgent and important, that it became necessary to make 
reductions in the amounts allowed at 1% different offices in order to obtain a 
fund out of which these meritorious applications could begranted. The neces 


sity for such reductions, I regret to say, is becoming too frequent, and is always 
attended with much embarrassment to the Department and apparent injustice 
to the postmasters whose allowancesare decreased. The appropriations for clerks 
in post-offices have been altogether too small for some years past, and not ata! 
in proportion tothe increase in postal business. One consequence of this illib- 





erality on the part of Congress is that, as nearas can be estimated, $140,000 is now 
annually paid by postmasters out of their own purses for clerical assistance, for 
which no return is expected, It is believed that about one-half of this amount 
is expended by postmasters at first and second class offices. It iscertainly injus- 
tice on the part of the Government to make it necessary for deserving officials 
to bear a part of the expense of the postal service when the means are at com- 
mand to relieve them. 

The number of separating offices, principally of the fourth class, or offices at 
which postmasters are allowed clerk-hire on account of ** separating’? mails for 
other offices, is now 1,732,and could with propriety and benefit be largely in- 
creased if the appropriations for clerks in post-offices would admit of it. 

In view of the increase of postal business as indicated in the foregoing table, 
and other information above given relative to this item, Iam of the opinion that 
not less than $4,900,000, or an increase of $125,000, or 2.6 per cent., over the appro- 
priation for the present fiscal year, will be required for this service for the fiscal 
year ending June 36, 1885. 


If the gentleman in charge of the bill had but taken the trouble to 
read this section of the Postmaster-General’s report, I am sure he would 
have given the small additional allowance asked for. I am constrained 
to state that even the Postmaster-General has erred on the side of mea- 
ger appropriations in this special item. Ido not consider it sufficient, 
and I am of opinion the Department will find itself much hampered 
before the close of the next fiscal year, even if the full amount asked 
for is appropriated. I repeat, $4,775,000 for clerk-hire is the same as 
the allowance for the fiscal year. Two-cent postage will increase your 
letter mail this year 20 per cent. Post-office clerks handle the entire 
letter mail, and yet for the service next year, with its added increase of 
this year’s work, you donot giveanadditionaldollar. Clerk-hire, under 
the statute, goes to the first and second class offices and separating 
offices of the third and fourth class. 

This appropriation, therefore, is expended at 587 first and second-class 
offices where the gross receipts reach $27,310,657, about 60 per cent. of 
the entire revenue, and at 1,732 separating offices, where the revenues 
are great also, very great. As an illustration let me submit: In New 
York the allowance for clerk-hire reaches $802,935; Chicago, $354,806; 
and in my own city, of Philadelphia it reaches $240,000. You say in this 
appropriation to these great business centers, where there has been added 
this year 20 per cent. to the letter mail, and the increase for next year 
may be greater, that, granted this vast increase of work, not an addi- 
tional dollar shall be added to the appropriation to efficiently handle 
the work. Not another separating office can be added to the list; the 
amount allowed for this year must answer for next. Is thata fair busi- 
ness way of meeting the. demands of the people, when you claim un- 
der the Constitution a monopoly of the letter mail? Would private en- 
terprise thus administer this business in the year that marks the great- 
est percentage of increase in the history of the service? I think not. 
It is well to bear in mind, in addition to a recognition of this great 
growth, there is the same duty imposed upon Government as upon indi- 
viduals—a recognition of faithful service by advancement and increased 
compensation. That isthe life and the spirit of all enterprise; it is the 
discipline of service; it is the safety-valve of society. The reward of 
merit, if assured, brings with it fidelity, honesty, and contentment. 
Men are made better because they are assured promotion for faithful 
service. This bill will say to tens of thousands of subordinate force, no 
single manin the great Government service shall receive promotion dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, but he shall be punished by added and increased 
work. Cheap postage for the people and harder work for the faithful 
men whose years of service in any other occupation would have brought 
advancement and increased comfort. Gentlemen may say the clerks 
receive large salaries; they can be reduced. Permit me to read to you 
the average annual compensation of these men: 


Statement showing the average compensation of clerks in the post-offices at 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Cincinnati. 


New York, N.Y 
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_Why does the gentleman so restrict the service in the year of its mag- 
nificent growth? Nota cent for increase of work; not a cent for pro- 
motion for faithful service; nota cent for extension to separating offices; 
and yet the gentleman points to his bill as a liberal measure. I assert 
that his bill is political, pure and simple, and where the necessities of 
the service require men he refuses because it isa Presidential year; but 
Where the service demands wrapping-paper, stamps, mail-bags, and arti- 
cles of furniture, the estimates of the Postmaster-General are acceded 
to, and then the gentleman claims he has generously appropriated for 
an efficient administration of the service. Let the party responsible for 


this legislation understand that the American people are intelligent and | 


honest and will discern easily your motives and your purposes. 
bill: 


p For payment to letter-carriers and the incidental expenses ofthe free-delivery 
System, : 600,000 ; $45,000 of which may be used, in the discretion of the Post- 
master-General, for the establishment, under existing law, of the free-delivery 
‘ystem in cities where it is not now established. 


I will read the next section of this wonderfully and fearfully made | 
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The gentleman does not honor this paragraph with a passing word or 
notice. ‘Those of us who reside in great cities know somethingof the 
character, efficiency, and usefulnessof this branch of the service. It is 
an absolute necessity to output the vast and accumulating mailsin the 
great offices; without it all would be confusion; one day’s delay would 
bring general and widespread business injury. The many trains, carry- 
ing their tons of mail, deposit them hourly in the large offices. Once 
there they must be handled and delivered, for others quickly follow, and 
business is wholly dependent upon this established system. In New 
York city office alone the carrier force last year handled 253,000,000 
pieces; 700,000 pieces every day. Philadelphia handled 160,000,000; 
almost half a million each day. Therefore, as the service grows the 
free delivery of necessity feels it at once. I shall notenter into details 
in considering this paragraph. The gentleman from Michigan has amply 
and intelligently covered the subject. The friends of free delivery 
had hoped, after the years of struggle and conflict before Congress, it 
had at last been established upon a basis fixed, permanent, with a sub 
ordinate force reasonably paid and promotion assured. 

Free delivery is established in one hundred and fifty-nine cities, that 
return 50 per cent. of the entire postal revenue, and the subordinate 
force numbers 3,888. The men enter the service after a civil-service ex 
amination, serving as substitute carriers at a compensation depending 
wholly upon the number of days they are employed; in other words, 
when a regular carrier is absent the substitute performs his work and 
receives his pay. Substitutes usually serve in this capacity in the large 
cities about one year. They are then promoted to an annual compen- 
sation of $600, and after one year’s service are advanced to S800, and 
after another year’s service are advanced to $1,000, this being the max- 
imum allowance. In second-class cities their first regular pay is S600, 
and after one year’s service they receive $850, this being the maximum 
allowance. The law fixes the grades, the promotions, and the compen- 
sation. 

The gentleman’s bill allows $3,600,000 for carriers, $100,000 more 
than the present year. Under the law it will take an increase of $225,000 
more than this year’s allowance to pay the force now employed and give 
them their promotion, which your contract under the statute promises 
How this can be done I can not determine; the gentleman’s arithmetic 
may solve the problem. You call your appropriations liberal. Yet you 
appropriate less than the law wives, and you have made no allowance 
or margin for growth or extension of service. The Postmaster-General 
has asked for $4,000,000 for the next fiscal year. You reduce his estimate 
$400,000, and do not so much as honor the intelligence of this House 
with any explanation. Wise legislation, indeed! I do not think you 
even looked at the statement, figures, and exhibit covering the subject, 
easily found in the Department report. The gentleman may say the 
service is established at many offices where it does not pay; therefore it 
should be curtailed. Cities and communities do not willingly give up 
postal facilities and conveniences, and no member in this House whose 
constituents enjoy them would submit to a relinquishment without 
protest. The gentleman is estopped, however, from presenting this argu- 
ment, for his own bill allows $45,000 of the amount to be appropriated 
for extension of service. 

Every city that has, under the law, $20,000 post-office revenue or 
20,000 population is entitled to this service. It is to-day established 
in all the cities where it will pay at once or return net revenue, and 
wherever hereafter located it will at first not meet expenses; therefore 
the gentleman can not demand curtailment for the reason that his bill 
admits extension. 

This service does not only do its own local business, but without 
charge to the Post-Office Department, it delivers all mail matter that 
comes into the free-delivery offices from distant points or from any 
post-office in the country without extra charge to the party addressed, 
or, as [have said, to the Post-Office Department. Its estimated revenues 
and its maintenance is wlslly dependent upon its own home or local 
business. Last year it returned a net revenue of $1,021,894.01, and 
this year every estimate thus far obtained indicates $1,300,000 to $1,- 
500,000 net revenue. Next year it will on the basis of natural growth 
leap up toward $2,000,000 clear profit. 

If, therefore, no higher purpose or motive should govern the gentle- 
man in his legislation than that of surplus revenue or gain, the appro- 
priation should be liberal and up to the amountasked for by the Postmas- 
ter-General. Let me present it simply as a business proposition: given 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, an appropriation of $3,200,000, 
and the result gives you $1,021,894.01 net profit. Businessmen would 
say a startling result, and the work should be fostered and strength- 
ened—not starved and destroyed. Given $3,500,000 for the present fis 
cal year, and the estimates are $1,300,000 to $1,500,000 net profit; and 
upon simply natural growth, if you give forthe next fiscal year 34,000, - 
000, the amount asked for, which will meet the requirements of the 
great cities and promote your subordinate force as the statute directs, 
| you will receive a net return of $2,000,000. Does not this presenta- 
tion of the case strike the gentleman as having a basis of common sense, 





things political in a Presidential year destroys the gentleman’s judg- 
| ment and vision. He sees only patronage and power in increased ap- 


and would not any business man so appropriate? I fearthe shadowof 


eT ae. 


t 





54 


propr lations 





I see only the people—right and privilege to havea good 
when they maintain and give surplus revenue to this govern- 
mental monopoly by direct taxation, and at the same time carry in the 
mails $3,000,000 in postages on franked matter. 

The bill is consistent only in its inconsistencies ; wherever it legis- 
lates upon the vital wants and necessities of the service it but cripples 
and You do not give that which the law allows, therefore you 
vive nothing for an extension of the service, and you give nothing for 
its growth in the one hundred and fifty-nine cities where it is now es- 
tablished; and yet the gentleman says his bill is generous. Comment is 
unnecessary. 


ervice, 


destrovs 


Let me briefly consider two other items. Forrailway mail post-office 


> 


clerks you appropriate $4,000,000; the amount asked for is $4,295,- | 
289.60, an estimate based upon natural growth and an intelligent ex- | 


amination of the requirements of this branch of the service. 
the appropriation amounts to $3,977,120. 
about $23,000. 


This year 
You allow an increase of 
Every man in this House is familiar with the railway 
postal service, and he knows as the railroads and new enterprises add to 
their vast lengths 10,000 miles additional each year the postal railway 
service must go with it. Upward of 4,000 men are now employed in 
this branch of work. Your $23,000 will not give the men now em- 
ployed their increased compensation under the regulations. Does the 
gentleman expect this service to stand still during the next fiscal year? 
Does he think the present force can be worked harder? 
him it 
ernment employ. 
miles daily throughout the year, and it is work from the starting to the 
ending of the trip. No railroad in the country so works its train men. 
I will read a letter received from the superintendent of the service, and 
written at my request : ; 
Post-OFFriIce DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1884. 


Sir: Referring to our conversation, permit me to say thatat the close of busi- 
ness, February 29, 1884, there were 4,025 railway postal clerks, the cost of the same 
being $4,026,141. 

he mails are much lighter in summer than in winter; consequently when 
the appropriation becomes available (July 1) it is the practice to withhold as 


much of the appropriation as possible to increase the force during the winter | 


months when the mails are very heavy, which will account for the present ag- 


gregate expenditure being greater than the appropriation (33,977,120) for the | 
The good of the service at the present time requires three 
hundred and sixty-eight additional clerks, of which number one hundred and | 2s ‘6 en a . : : : 

| officials ‘‘ to investigate the railway mail service, and devise a system 


present fiscal year. 


forty-three should be appointed to new lines on which there are no postal clerks. 


I could have given the lines in detail, but did not think you would care to be 
burdened with it 


but the Department is powerless to grant any relief. 
Very respectfully, 
W. B. THOMPSON, 


General Superintendent, 
Hon. H. H. BInGHaM, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Perhaps the superintendent of this service, a gentleman of long ex- 
perience and tried efficiency, is mistaken in his estimate of the work 
and necessities of the service; therefore the amount must be redueed 
to meet the ideas of the gentleman presenting this bill, who I have no 
doubt will at some stage in the debate give us his reasons or some con- 
vincing statement justifying this reduction. The Postmaster-General 
tells us why he will require the full amount, and a simple examination 
of the proposition must force the gentleman to admit that his allowance 
will not carry on the service. But it will prevent any additional ap- 
pointments of men during a Presidential year, and adds almost $300,000 
to the great political reduction of Department estimates. The states- 
manship that pervades this bill is indeed of a lofty and far-seeing char- 
acter. In mail messengers the amount asked for is $1,100,000; the 
amount the bill appropriates is $900,000; the allowance for the present 
fiscal year is $850,000. Do you know what a mail messenger does ? 
Let me tell you in the language of the regulations: 

In connection with railroad and steamboat routes, mail messengers are desig- 


nated to carry the mails to and from post-offices not at the termini of routes 


when such post-offices are more than eighty rods from the steamboat landing 
pr railroad station. 


The Postmaster-General always gives us a reason why he asks for an 
increased appropriation. The committee, however, are delightfully 
neglectful of any reason for non-compliance with intelligent demands. 
1 read from page 123 of the Postmaster-General’s report, 1883. He 
says: 

Tbe rapid growth of the railway service bas added largely to the expense of 
this service, so that the average cost of new service during the last four months 
has been at the rate of $100,000 per annum. This rate of expenditure will make 


necessary a deficiency appropriation of $75,000 for the current year and an ap- 
propriation for the fiseal year ended June 30, 1885, of $1,100,000. 


We have $850,000 for the current year; we are told we will be in 
deficiency $75,000, and that makes $925,000; and yet the gentleman, 
in recognition of the growth of the service, allows $25,000 less than 
this year, and in addition, to use his own language, speaking of the 
revenue for this year, he says ‘‘the receipts have been surprisingly 
greater than was anticipated,’’ and he fixes the revenue at $50,000,000, 
while the Department estimates are $47,104,000. He gives almost | 
$3,000,000 more of receipts, and therefore just that additional percent- | 


| deed is such legislation ! 


Let me tell | 
is the most exacting and severe work in any branch of the Govy- | follow the enactment of this bill into law, your committee has deter- 
Every man averages a run of one hundred and twenty | mined to make a direct attack upon the great railroad corporations in 





| period of the last reduction. 


There is a very urgent demand for service on the new lines, | 
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age of increased work over the Department estimates, and in every item 
for brain-force and man-power he curtails the estimate of the Depart- 
ment. If the Postmaster-General had thought the revenues would 
have been $50,000,000 instead of $47,000,000 he would have estimated 
accordingly; but the gentleman increases the revenue over the Depart- 
ment estimates and reduces the allowances for doing this increased work 
under the Department estimates. Wise legislation, indeed! In this 
item alone of mail messengers he gives $25,000 less for the next fise] 


| year than the amount the Postmaster-General tells us will be the cost 


of the service for this year. 

You appropriate in this bill every dollar asked for steamboat service 
and railroad transportation. There you recognize the growth and the 
extension of the service; but when your railroads and your steamboats 
have carried your mails to the station or point of deposit and they must 
then be carried by mail-messenger service to the post-office distant more 
than a quarter of a mile, you immediately curtail and cutdown. Your 
bill allows the establishment of additional post-offices without limit 
but it makes no provisions for delivering the mails when the offices are 
distant more than eighty rods from the road. Grand and brilliant in- 
It may be regarded as cunningly devised and 
considered politically safe, but the people will soon read between the 
lines of your proclaimed generous legislation and see its failure in re- 
sults, its inadequacy and consequent business inconvenience and injury 

Not content with the annoyance and complications that will surely 


order that the bill may be politically stronger, and the paragraph ap- 
propriating for inland mail transportation, while in effect allowing al! 


| the Postmaster-General asks for, reduces, inthe words of the section, 


‘‘all railroad companies for the transportation of mails 5 per cent.’ 
The geptleman gives a reason for this statesmanlike procedure. He says 
In 1876 Congress reduced the basis of rating of the compensation of railroads 
10 per cent. In 1878 it wasstill further reduced 5 per cent. This was the las: 
reduction made for this purpose. The railroads are at present carrying pas 
sengers, express, and freights far cheaper than they were carrying them at th« 
The cost of material, of wages, and the ordinary 
expense of running railroads are cheaper than they were at that period. We 
feel, therefore, that Congress can, without being charged with injustice to the 
railways, reduce this rate of compensation to the extent provided here 


The last Congress appointed a commission of experienced Post-Office 


of gauging the rates of pay for carrying the mails.’’ That report was 
sent to Congress on the 20th of December, 1883, and contains in detail 
a complete history of the service; an explanation of the inequalities of 
the law of 1873, under which the mails are now carried, and submits 
recommendations of change in the system radical and thorough. For 
more than three months that report has been before the subcommittee 
on appropriations in charge of this bill. I do not think they ever re- 
ferred to its carefully prepared exhibit or examined the recommenda 

tions of the commission. Certainly, if they had, this horizontal-redu 

tion paragraph wouid never have been presented for action. The ex- 
perience in 1876 and 1878, when Congress enacted legislation of a simil:r 
character, resulted in a stoppage of the mails on the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania Railroad trunk lines, and the clamor, protests, and 
demands of the people forced Congress to establish a special mail serv 

ice, whereby the great roads received virtually special allowances, in 
lieu of the reduction of 10 and 5 per cent. , under the actsof 1876 and 1878 

You do not in this bill make any appropriation for special mail facili- 
ties. By the5 per cent. reduction you reduce the compensation to rail- 
roads not land-grant or subsidized about $600,000 annually. I shall not 
discuss the question covering a reduction of transportation rates for the 
land-grant and subsidized roads. Gentlemen specially familiar with 
the subject will present it to the consideration of the committee. The 
horizontal-reduction clause in this bill I regard as unjust, inequitable. 
and unfair. The great roads that render the highest conditions of com- 
pleted and perfect railroad management, equipment, and service are 
reduced from their already low rates under the law of 1873, and the 
small roads, transporting but limited weight of mails, are reduced the 
same percentage as the great trunk roads, while at the same time they 
receive four and five times greater compensation. 

The gentleman says they will save to the Government $600,000 by this 
clause in thé bill. I have no doubt of it. But it was possible for the 
committee to make even a greater saving, and at the same time to ley- 
islate with wisdom and justice, had the subject been intelligently in- 
vestigated. The report of the commission exhibits a possible saving 0! 
$1,000,000 for the next fiscal year. The proposition is simple and sus 
ceptible of conclusive demonstration. It proposes to pay for the ele 
ments entering into an efficient railroad mail service. The roads now 
doing the work should receive fair compensation. If they do not do the 
work they certainly have no claims for exorbitant or unreasonable rates 
Permit me to read the letter addressed by the acting Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General to the chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, a copy of which was duly mailed to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvan' 
has expired. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. 
ble. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania be given fifteen minutes additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
it would not be in order for the committee to extend it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume that the remaining time on that side of 
the House is at the disposal of the gentleman from Pennsylvania or his 
friends. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
next. The Chair desires now to state that the arrangement made by 
the gentlemen on the several sides of this bill as to thedebate has been 
defeated by the action of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isuggest, though, that three hours were allowed for 
debate. Of course the gentleman of Pennsylvania represents one hour 
and a half of that time, and I suggest therefore that he consume such 
time of that hour and a half as he may think proper. 


I would like to have a little further time, if possi- 


! and distribute the mails.” 
The House has limited the general debate, and | 


The gentleman from Indiana will be recognized | 


| eral, showing the daily weights on all the roadsin the United States, wi 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not interrupt the gentleman un- | 


less some member of the committee sees fit to do so. 
however, to entertain a motion to extend the time. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. If I can be recognized I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania can proceed 
unless objection is made by some member of the committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suppose the time can not be extended by the com- 
mittee, but the gentleman can use the half hour remaining to that side 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will understand that the time is being 
used by the assent of gentlemen on the other side unless objection is 
made, 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itcannot. The Clerk informs the Chair that 
the additional time was granted with a view to allowing the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] to close the debate. The gentleman 
is not present, the Chair perceives. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This will not interfere with that arrangement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the House for the courtesy. 

The letter reads: 


Of course the time can not be extended by the com- 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1884. 

Sir: Concerning the report of the committee appointed to devise a more com- 
plete system of gauging the rates of pay for carrying the mails on railroad 
routes, submitted by the Postmaster-General to Congress in accordance with 
the provisions of section 3 of the act of March 3, 1883, I have been requested by 
Hon. J. H. Jones, of your committee, to submit some observations relative to 
the effect of the recommendations in said report as touching the increase or 
decrease of cost of mail transportation by railroad routes. 

Having participated in the preparation of the scheme embodied in the recem- 
mendations of the committee I can speak with some degree of positiveness con- 
cerning it,and have to say that the rate of pay adopted as the initial basis of 
compensation, i. e., 25 cents per mile run for cars fifty feet in length, is, in my 
opinion, not only a fair proposition, but is also the only just and practicable 
basis of payment for the peculiar service required by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, Under the plan proposed compensation would he made according to the 
amount and character of the service rendered in each case; and the result would 
be to decrease the cost of transportation by railroad per annum $1,687,980. From 
this deduct cost of delivery of mails to offices recommended by committee, 
$687,980; net saving per annum, $1,000,000. 

_ The $687,980 deducted for the above reason is a greater sum than will in my 
judgment be required for that purpose ; but the sum is used that the estimated 
saving to the United States by the pro 
overstated. This saving, I repeat, will be not less than $1,000,000 per annum on 
the basis of present cost: and there would be a continuous and additional sav- 


way proposed by the committee and now fully embodied in the bill before you. 
The proposed law, if enacted, will result in the improvement of the service and 
will not injure any interest. 

I have much satisfaction in being given this opportunity to define the views 
of this office in regard to the proposed law and its effect upon the cost of mail 
transportation by railroad routes. 

ery respectfully, 
H. D. LYMAN, 


Acting Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. H. D. Money, 


Chairman Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


The necessity for a revision of the law compensating railroads for the 
transportation of the mails is recognized by all. Noone can dispute or 
does contest the proposition. It is desired by the railroads as well as 
by the Government. The year 1883 shows a railway postal service 
110,000 miles in length at 4 cost of about $13,800,000. The practical 
objections to the present law are, in the language of the commission: 

First. The great volume of postal transportation is performed in cars or apart- 


ments and accompanied by clerks. Under the law there is no discrimination 
between service so rendered and closed mails carried in bulk in baggage-cars. 


It is not proper, | 


sed plan may not by any possibility be | 








| 16 feet long. 


. § t : i L | to exceed 15 feet. 
ing realized as the service is developed. All of this can be accomplished in the | 


Fourth. The size of cars or apartments to be used is provided for by the fol 
lowing phrase : 
“Sufficient and suitable room, fixtures. and furniture 


, Inacar or apartment 
properly lighted and warmed, shall be provided 


for route agents to accompany 


All of this is insufficient and too indefinite to be continued as the expression 
of the requirements of the Post-Office Department with regard to the 115,000 
miles of postal service. 

Fifth. Specific allowance for railway post-offices is an entirely unreasonable 
method of compensating for the service required. There is no reason known 
why 15, 25, or 35 feet of interior car space used for mails and clerks should not 
be made the occasion of specific allowance, if 40,50, and 60 feet cars, used in pre 
cisely the same manner, are so treated. 

Sixth. The regulation continued under the present law requiring railroad 
companies to deliver mails into terminal offices, and also to all other offices not 
over eighty rods from the line of road, has become a serious hinderance to the 
efficiency of the postal service 

Seventh. The present method is further defective because of the great inequal- 
ity existing in many cases between the weights carried and the apartments pro- 
vided. 

An analysis of the tables accompanying the report of the Postmaster-Gen 
h the 
size of the apartment corresponding, will reveal such incongruities as the fo 
lowing: On one road a daily weight of 200 pounds of mail is carried in an apart 
ment 7 feet long; on another road the same weight is carried in an apartment 
13 feet long. On one road 400 pounds of mail daily a~> carried in an apartment 
8 feet long, while another road carries the same weig!it of mailin an apartment 
On one road 700 pounds of mail are carried in an apartment 9 feet 
long, while on another road the same daily averge weight of mail is carried in 
an apartment 42 feet long. Either in the one case the space provided is too 
small or in the other case it is too large. In any case a system which would 
equalize the amount of space as related to weight would manifestly be an im 
provement upon the present methods. 

hese objectionable features the committee hope to avoid in the scheme pro 
posed and herewith submitted. 


So much for the law of 1873. Now as to the well-considered views 
of the commission concerning the present law. Permit me toread what 
they recommend: 


1. That the compensation to the railroads for carrying the mails shall be a: 
termined upon the basis of the space used and the frequency and speed with 
which the mails are conveyed. 

2. That the space factor shall be determined by the Postmaster-General, in 
view of the needs of the service, modified by the weight and frequency of the 
mails; that the speed factor shall be determined by the schedules of the various 
railroads, in connection with the official reports of the railway mail service 

3. That the pay forall mail transportation shall hereafter be at a fixed rate per 
linear foot of car per mile run. This rate to cover the entire cost of the service, 
furniture, and fixtures in the car, transportation of postal clerks, &c 

4. That the Postmaster-General may at any time order an increase or a reduc- 
tion in the amount of space to ge paid for, if, after a weighing, it be found that 
there has been a sufficient increase or diminution in the amount of mails trans- 


ported on any railroad to require the same. 


5. The closed or pouch mails, now carried in express or baggage car, with 
out postal clerks accompanying them, requiring no space for distribution en 
route, shall be paid for onthe following basis, namely: The aggregate weight of 
the closed or pouch mails carried on any road onall trainsfor twenty-four hours 
shall be made the basis of pay, and this aggregate weight reduced toan equiva 
lent in linear feet of car space in the following proportions: 

Two hundred pounds of mail or lessshall be rated asthe equivalent of 6 linear 
inches, to be paid for at the rate of 5 mills per linear foot per mile run. 

Five hundred pounds of mail shall be rated as 1 linear foot, and for each addi- 
tional 500 pounds 1 linear foot of car space shall be allowed, with the provisothat 
the pay for transportation of mails upon any railroad route for six round trips 
per week shall not be less than $35 per mile per annum. 

6. That the side service be discontinued. 

7. That the pay for railway post-oflices, at a speed of 20 or less miles per hour 
between termini, be 5 mills per linear foot, inside measurement, of car space 


| per mile run, and for each increase of speed amounting to 2 miles per hour up 


to and including 30 miles per hour, one-tenth of a mill; 7. e., 22 miles per hour, 
5.1 mills; 24miles per hour, 5.2 mills; 26 miles per hour, 5.3 mills ; 28 miles per 
hour, 5.4 mills; 30 miles per hour, 5.5; and foreach additional mile per hour, one- 
tenth of a mill. 

And it is further recommended that in the adjustment of space by linear feet 
for railway post-offices a daily average of 500 pounds of mail or less shall be en 
titled to pay for space not to exceed 13 feet. From 500 to 1,000 pounds, space not 
From 1,000 to 2,000 pounds, space not to exceed 25 feet. From 
2,000 to 4,000 pounds, space not to exceed 40 feet. And we recommend that no 
change in the allotment of space shall be made until the aver: ge weight reaches 
6,000 pounds. For 6,000 pounds, 50 feet; for 8,000 pounds, 6° ‘eet—the weight to 
be ascertained by a weighing of not less than thirty consecutive days; and no 
additional space shall be paid for unless it is found to be necessary. 

In all railway pest-offices the load should not exceed double the greatest 
weight specified for the respective lengths, and for any gross weight carried on 
two or more trains daily the space may be subdivided upon the gradients of 
space for lower weights, as the nature of the service may require; with the 
further provisicn that the Postmaster-General may increase the compensation 


|} upon any railroad route not to exceed 50 per cent. per annum for special mail 


trains performing service upon schedu!es fixed by him. In all these estimates 

the minimum car width should be fixed at 8 feet 6 inches, inside measurement 

Respectfully submitted. RICH’D A. ELMER, ) 
W. B. THOMPSON, 

ISAAC ©. SLATER, ) 


- Committee. 


The committee had before them the carefully prepared 


and compre 
hensive report of the commission. They passed it by. 


In fact, I do 


| not think they ever concerned themselves about the testimony and in- 


formation the report contained. A million of dollars could have been 


| saved and the service reorganized; they preferred to disorganize the 
| service and strike at the corporations, alleging that by such legislation 


It is therefore to the interest of the railroad companies to provide the least pos- | 


sible space accommodation for the mails. 

Second. The matter of frequency is covered by the indefinite expression “ due 
frequency.” Practically there is no discrimination, where the same weight of 
mail is carried, between cars or apartments, with clerks, running six,seven, 
twelve, or fourteen round trips per week; the less frequent securing the same 
rate as the most frequent. 

Third. The matter of speed is disposed of in the expression ‘‘ due frequency 
and speed.” Under this law the speed with which the mails are carried, though 
4 feature of great value to the public, has no effect on the rate of pay. 


| Government. 
just in one case and unjust in another; they saw simply the corpora- 


| mittees in this House not wholly indifferent to t 


as a 5 per cent. horizontal reduction $600,000 would be saved to the 
They were indifferent as to whether the reduction was 


tion head and struck at it. 
We are to be congratulated, Mr. Chairman, that there are other com- 
he conditions of a well- 
organized and properly adjusted postal service, allowing equitable 


' compensation for work done, and at the same time extending exact 
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gentleman who presides over the Post-Office Committee [Mr. MonEyY ] 
has had long experience as a member of this body, and I think dur- 
ing his ten years of service has been identified with the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads; therefore he brings to the consider- 
ation of the legislation proposed in relation to this Department of the 
Government a wise and capable understanding, a broad and com- 
prehensive training, and a knowledge of the wants and demands of the 
people. Under the gentleman’s industrious and intelligent adminis- 


tration of his committee we have examined carefully the report of the | 


commission, and have been enabled to submit to the House a bill re- 
organizing and readjusting the railway mail service, in order that speed 
together with space and weight may be the determining factors in fixing 
compensation. That bill has been reported favorably from the commit- 
tee, and if passed will save to the Government more than $1,000,000 per 
annum, and at the same time pay the railroads that do the work fair and 
reasonable compensation. 

The legislation contained in the bill before us retains all the objec- 


tionable features of the law of 1873, and adds to the many roads which 


are returning to the Government a most efficient service, a reduction of | 
5 per cent., when it has been well known their present compensation | 


has not been equitable. I affirm the roads that render the Government 
the best service, carrying the mails on trains running thirty-five to forty 
miles an hour, giving every terminal facility and convenience, furnish- 
ing equipped postal cars and carrying large numbers of postal clerks, 
are materially affected by the horizontal-reduction clause contained in 


Termini Corporation. 


z 
= 
Z 





The great roads. 












| 
justice to all interests, individual, corporate, and governmental. The of mail matter runat aspeed of from twenty-two to twenty-seven miles 


an hour, furnish neither terminal facilities nor postal cars, will not be 
to any appreciable extent reduced in their compensation under your 
horizontal reduction. The reason for this is found in the law of 1873, 
which pays for weight carried, but as the weight carried is increased 
the rate allowed is greatly decreased. I will read the law: 


Schedule of rates for railroad mail service under act of March 3, 1873. 


[Each additional 2,000 pounds, $21.37} additional. | 


Pay per annum 


Pay, less deduc- 
per mile of 


Average weight of mail, whole distance, per 


2 tion of 14.50 
day. route’s length. per cent. 

I— 200 pounds daily.. $50 00 $42 75 
200— 500 pounds daily.. 75 00 64 1 
500—1, 000 pounds daily.. 100 00 85 50 

1, 000—1, 500 pounds daily.. 125 00 106 88 
1,500—2, 000 pounds daily 150 00 128 25 
2, 000—3, 500 pounds daily............ 175 00 149 63 
3,500—5, 000 pounds daily 200 00 171 00 





For all weights up to 200 pounds, when the mail is carried six times a week, 
$50 per mile per annum is paid. Payment in all cases is dependent upon the 
provision by railroad companies of sufficient and suitable room, fixtures, furni- 
ture, &c.—Postal Laws and Regulations, 1879, section 629. 


Permit me to read the rates received by the railroads under the law, 
and you will observe the small compensation paid the great roads that 


| give your mails every advanced convenience and the large rates re- 
this bill, while the smaller roads that carry less than one ton per day | 


ceived by the roads carrying less than one ton per day of mail. 


ton- | 





per 


Total annual 
pay. a 
Weight 
day. 
Amount, b 


Annual 


e 
v 
= 
a 





Pounds. 





i 
5005 New York and Springfield. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company...................+ 135.59 $114,377 68 1, 289, 298 185 8.8 
6011 New York and Buffalo New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company 442.0 | 608,288 84 6, 816, 031 135 8.9 
6052 Buffalo and Chicago ..... Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company. 540.28 | 509,665 37 5, 159,585 = 430 9.8 
7004 New York and Philadelphia.. Pennsylvania Railroad Company ..................000.sssssse-secsseee-seneseeeceenee serene 89.54 | 161,770 12 1,943,898 54 8.3 
8001 | Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.. Pennsylvania Railroad Company ....................scssceseeseeeeeeee eee 353.0 | 448,691 24 5, 35 8.4 
10001 | Baltimore and Philadelphia Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company............... 96.0 63, 034 56 150 8.7 
21032 =«~Pittsburgh and Columbus....... Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Saint Louis Railway Company ... -| 193. 86 | 176,961 23 1, 340 12.0 


a Postal cars included, 


tion, clerks, delivery at side offices, and transportation of officials. 


The 





Termini. 


— 


o 





b Amount of space provided for distribution post-offices in each direction daily, whole length of route. 


smaller roads. 
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e Covering space for distribu 

















Miles. Pounds. Feet. Cents 
8019 Binghamton and New Hampton. Delaware, Lackawanna and Western.............. ...... 144.56 $15, 450.57 1,504 39,524 18 0.36 
S041 | Pittsburgh and Oil City. ............0..0....eeees IIT III scans sesiaincncnatelctedeabiiedabaneelnines 132.08 | 17,165.11 2, 142 51, 601 16 0.33 
8063 | Pittsburgh and Cumberland Baltimore and Ohio............... ‘aatinesiiialicins 150.32 | 16,708.05 1,615 44, 210 5 0.37 
9501 | Wilmington and Delmar ................ Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore........... 97.02 | 12,442.81 2, 050 36, 290 23. «(0.34 
11005 | Newport News and Ashland ....................ce0e000 CRD BINT GID vances ve cccsssnncoceceeteessscsenccsces cosets 510.18 | 54,089, 28 1, 482 137, 987 18 0.39 
11021 | Hagerstown and Roanoke ......................++ EN SHUI ences xcstneienacnninnensnnesseratonte 236. 41 30, 972. 19 2,095 90, 231 40 OM 






a No cars, but apartments 
covering spac 


The smaller roads receive four and a half times greater pay than the 
trunk lines, upon which are carried the immense tonnage, with every 
modern facility and convenience. This herizontal reduction of 5 per 
cent. reduces all the roads, but, as is apparent, the great roads now car- 
rying the mails at the lowest figures will suffer the most, while the 
smaller roads will not materially feel the reduction. As an illustration, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central Railroad will be 
each reduced about $25,000 per annum, and the roads carrying less than 
a ton but a few hundred dollars. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Will my friend allow me to ask a question ? 
Mr. BINGHAM. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania mean the 


reduction should have been brought about by reducing the compensa- 
tion of the smaller lines ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
by paying to the railroads exactly the value of the service they perform, 
and that it would have been brought about by the bill recommended 
from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, whereby a mill- 
ion dollars would have been saved to the Government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
railroads ? 


» Amount of space provided for distribution post-offices in each direction daily, whole length of route. 
for distribution, clerks, delivery at side offices, and transportation officials. 


c Rate per ton per m 


Mr. BINGHAM. If the smaller railroads do not do the service, then 
their compensation should be reduced. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They are the corporations to be affected, then—t 
smaller roads? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentlemancannot whistle the statement down 
in that way. All the corporations are to be affected. The greater cor 
porations, the trunk lines, carry to-day the mail at a rate of 8 cents } 
ton per mile, whereas the smaller corporations are paid 33 and 35 cents 
per ton per mile. But the bill which the Committee on Appropriations 


he 


| had before them, reported favorably by the Committee on the [ost- 


I mean that reduction should be brought about | 


By reducing the rate of compensation to the smaller | 





Office and Post-Roads, will make a reduction of a million dollars on th: 
inland transportation; and it will be such a reduction as will be a fair 
adjustment and recognition of services. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman refers now, I suppose, to the bill fix 
ing the compensation on the space furnished ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Space, speed, and frequency. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentlman remember that in a former Con- 
gress a similar plan was attempted, resting on the theory which he now 
suggests, and it was afterward ascertained that instead of there being 
a reduction of compensation to railroad corporations there was a heavy 
increase ? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I remember, I think during the Forty-fifth Con- 


gress, there was a report of a commission, but I believe nothing was 
ever done with the report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The subject first came up in the Forty-fourth Con- 
sTeSS. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
almost expired. 


° . : ° | 
When interrupted by the gentleman from Indiana I was endeavoring 
to show the House the unequal and unjust effect of this 5 per cent. re- | 


duction clause. The only reason given for the reduction is to be found 
in the statement made by Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, which I quoted in 
the early moments of this debate. But why did the committee fix 5 
per cent.? Why not 10 per cent. or 20 per cent.; or why not make all 
the roads the same as you fix the land-grant roads in the bill, 50 per 


cent.? It certainly can not surprise the gentleman that the justice of | 


the proposed legislation is questioned. You have the power on that 
side of the House to carry the bill through. 


I regret I can not yield further, as my time has | 


You might just as well | 


have made the horizontal reduction a larger percentage, and then have | 


gone before the people and claimed greater economy in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Government. I shall read for the information 
of the House a letter received from the second vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, who is not unmindful of the position your legisla- 
tion would force his great company to assume. 


Remember, upon you gentlemen rests the responsibility of this whole | 


bill. Whenthe Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central Rail- | 


road, two great corporations existing only within the limits of their re- 


spective States, give you notice that the present ample and complete | 


conveniences and facilities you now enjoy will not be continued under 


your horizontal reduction, it is time for you to inquire what the people | 
will say who will be directly affected by this antagonism between the | 


Government and the great corporations. You can not say you hgve not 
been forewarned, and you will have to give a better reason for your 5 
per cent. horizontal reduction than the gentleman from [linois has sub- 
mitted. The people do not care what it costs to build railroads and 
carry freight; they want the mails on the fastest trains, and they think 
the Government should pay a fair, reasonable compensation for the 
transportation. Permit me to read the letter of Mr. Thomson: 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICR OF SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Philadelphia, March 5, 1884. 


My Dear Str: Our attention has been called.to House bill No. 5459, and on 
page 4, lines 65 to 70, inclusive, you will find that the Postmaster-General is au- 


thorized and directed to readjust the compensation paid to railways and reduce | 


the same 5 per cent. per annum. 
Your Department of the Government, more than any other, is aware of the 


inadequacy of the present pay, and of the extensive and valuable service that | 


the railway companies (especially the two important trunk lines the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania Railroads) supply to the Government for this inad- 
equate pay. You are also aware of the fact that within six months we have at 
your request placed on our lines very fast service bet ween the Eastern and West- 
ern cities, much against our inclinations, but at your earnest solicitation. We 
now desire to say to you, frankly and positively, that while we have every de- 
sire to meet the wants of the Governme/fit and of your Department to the fullest 
extent, and while we have continued the present service in the expectation that 
under the bill recommended by your Department there would be a proper in- 
crease in the compensation made to us for railway service, we will be compelled, 


in case any reduction is made in the present pay, to make a proportionate or | 


even greater reduction in the facilities now afforded. 
Very respectfully, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
Second Vice-President. 
General W. B. THompson, 
General Superintendent Railway Mail Service, Washington, D. C. 


I assert, Mr. Chairman, and I believe I have made it clear as the re- 


sult of my argument covering the provisions of this bill, that the legis- | 
lation proposed in no wise recognizes the natural growth of the service, | 


and therefore fails to recognize the vast increase of letter matter (the 
most important to the people), the result of reduced postage, an increase 
so marked that the exhibit of this year will show a larger percentage 
than any year in the history of the service. Every appropriation in the 


ill for man force is virtually the same as for the present fiscal year; no | 


margin for increase, no allowance for the promotion or an advance of 
pay for a single subordinate in the service. 
hill the appropriations do not admit of the execution of the law. Where 
compensation is fixed by statute, and the amount required easily deter- 
mined, the bill tails, premeditatedly fails, to appropriate the necessary 
amount. Where increased material is asked for, an allowance is given 
in the bill, as also in the paragraph where appropriations must follow 
contract obligations. In these few items only has growth been recog- 
nized, 

As a general measure, looking to the wants, conveniences, and de- 
mands of the people for a complete, well-equipped, and capable postal 


all-controlling purpose and result— political effect. 
appropriations estimated for by the Department, without regard to the 
wants of the service. Second, to attack the corporations, without ex- 
amining into the value of the service they render, and thereby provoke 
them into an antagonism with the Government. Third, to refuse to 
appropriate for any of the divisions of labor in the postal service where 
the appointment of men can be made during a Presidential contest, civil- 
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| attorney fee being paid until the pension is allowed. 


service law and regulation to the contrary notwithstanding. Upon you 
will rest the responsibility of having passed a bil! for purely political 
results, and not an appropriation for the service of the Post-Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. 


Pension Laws. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JOSEPH OD. 


OF OHIO, 


HON. TAYLOR, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 11, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6094) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1885— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was not aware until now that this bill was com- 
ing up for consideration at this time. It is asubject upon which I feel 
deeply interested, and I can not let the opportunity pass without ex- 
pressing my views upon some matters connected with our present sys- 
tem of pension administration, and pointing out what seem to me to 
be some defects in our pension laws as at present constituted. I am 
aware that there are some gentlemen upon the floor of this House who 
think the Government is in the highest degree liberal toward her ex- 
soldiers, and I am free to admit that I believe it is the intention of the 
Government to be liberal, just, and generous toward these men to whom 
we owe so much, but it seems to me there are some essential changes 
that ought to be made in certain directions to accomplish this end, and 
some modification of existing laws which the developments of time and 
experience strongly suggest. If we are sincere in our professions of grat- 
itude and good-will to the soldier, we shall be open to conviction on this 


| subject, and ready to apply the remedy when convinced that one is 


needed. 

The first thing to which I desire to call the attention of the House is 
the provision embraced in the second section, which fixes the attorney 
fee of the agent at $10 in all cases. This, while it was intended to be 
a protection to the soldier against exorbitant fees, has in reality been a 
great detriment to him in the prosecution of his claim, as I propose to 
show hereafter. To that part of the section which provides that the 
claim agent shall not be entitled to demand or receive any part of his 
fees until the claim is allowed I have noobjection to make. Ionly ob 
ject to the fixing by an inexorable law the amount of compensation 
which an agent shall receive in each case at $10. 

It seems to me that this law is a reflection upon the competency of the 
soldiers of this country and upon their widows. They do not need a 
guardian or trustee. They arecapableof managing their own business 
in this respect as well as in all others. Do the soldier justice, and if he 
does not then take care of his money he will blame himself and not the 
Government. And he is just as capable of making a contract with an 
attorney or claim agent as he is of taking care of the money he has left 
after the attorney fee is paid. 

It has been suggested that this law has been in force too long to be 
changed, and that all we can now do is to so amend it as toprevent any 
I do not concur 
in this view. In my judgment it never was a good law, and the sooner 
it is repealed the better. It has been a curse rather than a blessing, 
and should no longer disgrace our statutes or embarrass our soldiers 
It has been in the interest of irresponsible and unconscionable **shy- 


| sters,’’ whose pockets have been filled, sometimes at the expense of the 


In many paragraphs of the | 


Government, but more frequently at the expense of the unsuspecting 
claimant. It wasshown in investigations made last winter that it was mo 
uncommon thing for an agent here in Washington to undertake the pro- 
curement of a pension, and secure as soon as he could the ten-dollar tee, 
after which he gave the claim no attention whatever, and in some mys 
terious way the names and addresses of those who had been tleeced out 
of the $10 were placed in the hands of another agent, who was very pro- 


| fuse in promises and who was equally vigilant until he got the second 


$10, when all at once his hands fell, and the poor pensioner was driven 


: to the third and sometimes to the fourth agent before he obtained his 
service, the bill fails, and it fails deliberately. The measure has but one | 
First, to reduce the 


pension or found out what the first agent should have told him, that he 
had nolegal claim whatever for a pension. Agents of this class are just 
as eager to make an application for a man who has no possible chance 
to get a pension as they are to make an application tor a meritorious 
claim. There are thousands of claimants who have been induced in 
this way to pay first one agent and then another and then another, 
until they have paid out $30 or $40, when they have no shadow of a 
claim for a pension under existing laws. They were led by these un- 
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scrupulous attorneys to believe they were entitled to receive a pension 


in order to rob them in this way. And there are thousands of claim- 
ants who are justly entitled to their pensions who have never received 
them because they have been in the hands of a class of men who have 
never properly prepared the testimony or presented the case; and these 
unfortunate victims wonder why their claims are so long delayed. 

There are many cases in which $10 is too high a charge. This was 
especially true at the close of the war, and immediately after the passage 
of our pension laws. The labor of making an application for a pension 
where the soldier lost a leg, an arm, an eye, or was wounded in any 
way in the service, could be performed for $5, in some cases, better than 
it could be in other cases for $25. The same is true of a widow’sclaim 
whose husband was killed or died in theservice. There are other cases 
where the claim is based on some injury incurred in the service or on 
some disease contracted in the line of duty, in which the labor may be 
a hundred-fold greater. The surgeons may be dead, the field officers 
may be dead, the surgeon in charge of the hospital may have failed to 
keep a proper record, as was often the case, the claimant may have been 
away from his regiment on special duty, and his injury or sickness 
known only to one or two private soldiers, whose location is unknown 
or who may also be among the unreturning dead. These cases, and 
others no less difficult, can not be prepared by any attorney for $10, and 
will not be. 

The present law makes it criminal for an attorney to receive more 
than this sum, and the consequence is that thousands of meritorious 
claims have never been allowed and the claimants are suffering for the 
want of the money which the Government intends them to have. If 
these claims were allowed, as they should be, the claimant would re- 
ceive from one to two thousand dollars, and in some cases more if en- 
titled to arrears. But the claimant is not authorized to pay nor the 
attorney to receive in any case more than $10, ahd the result is that 
some unworthy agent obtains the papers, undertakes the prosecution, 
gets his $10, and the claim sleeps the sleep of death in some dusty pig- 
eon-hole. Perhaps it was turned over to two or three other agents to 
whom were paid a like sum for no better treatment. 

The effect of this law has been to keep most attorneys in ignorance 
of the pension laws as well as of the pension practice. 
part | confess that I had no knowledge until I became a member of 
Congress of the true character and workings of our pension system. 
Before that I had no occasion to study the system or become acquainted 
with the pension laws, as I had never undertaken the prosecution of a 
pension claim or been in any way connected with the business. Like 
most attorneys, I regarded the law as unjust as well as unwise, and 
never undertook to procure a pension for any one. If I aided a soldier 
in any way, I did it gratuitously. The time of lawyers who have other 
business is worth more to them than such compensation as this, and 
the consequence is that very few attorneys of standing and character 
have engaged in this business. Some have done so as an accommoda- 
tion, and not because they desired to do so. The passage of this law took 
this branch of business out of the hands of the legal profession, as a 
rule. And yet it properly belongs to attorneys at law, and requires 
as much legal skill and knowledge as the ordinary practice of the law. 
The man who prepares pension papers should not only understand the 
pension laws but he should be able to know when the evidence conforms 
to the law; and if the papers were prepared by competent attorneys, it 
would diminish the force now employed by the Government and greatly 
lessen the delay now made necessary by the bungling way in which the 
papers are usually prepared and by the frequent examinations now made 
necessary. 

If the preparation of pension claims had been left with the members 
of the bar as other legal businessis, the claims would have been prepared 
in the county where the soldier lives by responsible attorneys, and the 
Government would not have been imposed upon as it has been by a 
class of agents who will prepare false affidavits, and by deception and 
fraud procure the allowance of unjust claims. The Government has been 
robbed of millions of dollars by these irresponsible agents. Ifthe attor- 
neys generally in the various counties of the States did this sort of busi- 
ness, the pension laws and the decisions of the Commissioner of Pensions 
and the decisions of the Secretary of the Interior in regard to pensions 
would be better understood and the claimants for pensions could be cor- 
rectly advised at home whether they were entitled to a pension or not. 
In this way a vast number of applications now on file would never have 
been made, Not only this, but claims now on file which can not be con- 
sidered favorably because of defective preparation, through the incom- 
petency of the agent, would have been properly prepared and allowed. 
I have known claims which had been on file for years and had been re- 
jected, placed in the hands of a competent attorney who knew at a glance 
what the difficulty was,and whoatonce furnished the necessary proof, and 
the result was that the claim was allowed in thirty days. This is what 
is wanted. An attorney should know of himself before the papers are 
placed on file whether there is a reasonable prospect of success in the 
most difficult case, and in ordinary cases he should know as well as the 


Commissioner of Pensions does whether an applicant is entitled to a 
pension. 


I have seen fit, Mr. Chairman, to say what I have on this subject be- | 


cause I have always felt that this law was an outrage and a misfortune 


For my own | 
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both to the soldierand tothe Government. It has resulted in the em- 
ployment in many cases of men who charged and received in violation 
of law many times what their services were worth; it has resulted in 
the employment of men who defrauded the Government; it has resulted 
in the employment of men whose incompetency has kept worthy claim- 
ants from securing pensions to which they were justly entitled, and in 
the employment of agents who have induced thousands of men to ap- 
ply for pensions who have no claim for a pension whatever, and have 
thus filled their own coffers at the expense of the men they have 
robbed. 

There is one and only one limitation that I would favor in regard to 
the employment or compensation of attorneys in pension cases, and that 
is, | would provide in the law that the attorney fee in all cases should 
| be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Pensions, whose op 

portunity for knowing the value of such services is ample, and I would 
provide that a separate check in each case be drawn payable to the at- 
; torney out of the first pension money received. This would protect 
any one needing protection, would check unscrupulous and incomp: 
tent agents, and would encourage honorable practitioners. 

Mr. Chairman, it is now nearly twenty years since the close of the 
war, and in my judgment it is time that the pension laws be remodeled 
and that radical changes be made. 

In no other way can justice be done to a large number of brave and 
| patriotic men who served their country as faithfully and as well as any 

of those who are now its beneficiaries. The time hascome when every 
honorably discharged soldier who has arrived at a certain age (say 50, 
55, or 60 years), who has served a given period (say one year or more), 
should receive a pension. A bill has already passed the House giv- 
ing to all the soldiers of the Mexican war a pension of $8 per month 
To this bill I gave my cordial support, and I think it was right. At 
the close of the Mexican war we received almost a million square miles 
of territory, an acquisition that has greatly enhanced our wealth and 
| resources. Its mountains are filled with ores and its valleys are covered 
with cattle. It opened the golden gate to the Orient, and gave us the 
Pacific coast for acommercial center. We owed it to the Mexican sol- 
dier and to the Government which we represent to express our apprecia 
tion of his services by granting this small recognition and this slight 
remuneration for his services. Whether the Mexican war was right o1 
wrong is not now a question. 

But great as is the debt we owe to these men, we are under stil! 
greater obligations to the soldiers of the late war who threw themselves 
into the ‘‘imminent deadly breach’’ of civil conflict and interposed 
their own lives between their imperiled country and the deadly on- 
slaught of those who sought its destruction. The soldier who entered 
the Mexican war fought a foreign foe, who was weak while our Govern- 
ment was strong, and the result was not uncertain. But those of u 
| who can recall the dark days of 1861, when the first call was made for 
volunteers, and the truth was forced upon the nation that the long 
dreaded storm-cloud of war had in reality burst upon our heads, can rea! 
| ize what nerve, what faith, and what unswerving patriotism it required 
to look through the impending darknessand see certain victory beyond 
From the rescued vantage-ground of to-day we look back upon that 
pathway of blood and pain, and wonder that so soon the anguish of thos: 
| days has faded into a memory. Then treason was abroad in the land 
| and the very air was laden with its poison. Nearly one-half of the 
States of this Union had deliberately broken the bonds which bound 
them to the nation. Nearly one-half the seats in this House and in thie 
Chamber at the other end of this Capitol were vacated. We were with- 
out Army or Navy, without money or credit, and we were entering upon 
a war the result of which was at least shrouced in uncertainty. ‘The cal! 
was made, and from village and city, from town and hamlet, from hill-top 
and prairie, from every portion of the loyal North and West the tramp- 
ing thousands came, eager to give themselves to the land they loved 
They came not for money, not for fame, not for any consideration that 
the Government could offer or promise, but because they held it to be a 
high and sacred duty to do and die for their country. The soldier neve! 
has been and never can be paid. No compensation in money will ever 
remunerate him for the hardships and perils he endured during those 
long and bloody years of war, or bring back to him the health and 
strength he left in Southern swamp and battlefield. No member of this 
House, no sane man, could be induced to become a target for whistling 
bullets and screaming shells for a mere money consideration. And the) 
do not come here asking any charity at the hands of the Governmen! 
They are before us, in their age and helplessness, in their suffering and 
dependence ; the widows and orphans of the dead are in our midst ; the 
grand deeds of their patriotism are a part of their country’s history, 
and it is for us to do them simple justice. 

Our soldiers were a class of men superior in character, intelligence, 
| and position to those of any other army inthe world. Influenced by 
a pure and lofty patriotism, they left comfortable homes and the sweet 
| allurements of domestic enjoyments, and willingly encountered the 
long and wearisome march, the exposure and sickness, the malaria 0! 
| the camp, the desolateness of the hospital, the danger of shot and shell, 
| and the still more dreaded danger of long and wasting imprisonment 
to rescue the nafion from peril and the flag from dishonor. They 











| asked no pledges from the Government; they were content to trust the 











country for whose sake they offered their lives that all that was worthy, 
all that was generous, all that was befitting a nation made up of such 
men would be freely and gladly given. 

And now, with the nation redeemed, the stain of bondage wiped out 
forever, and the pillars of our national liberty set upon a more solid and 
firm foundation than ever before, with the dark horror of war all be- 
hind us, with a reunited country entering upon a career of prosperity 
such as the world has not known hitherto, with an overflowing Treas- 
ury and boundless sources of prosperity, it remains for us to keep not 
only the letter but the spirit of our promises to the men who stood by 
their country’s flag when it cost something and meant something to do 
it. It is time we should recognize our immense obligations to these 
men by giving to every one who did honorable service then, such a 
pension as would lighten the burdens of labor for his declining years. 
We have done this for the Mexican soldier, as I have said, and it is well. 
But can gentlemen show any good reason why we should not do the 
same thing for the soldiers in the late war? 
made that therearetoo many ofthem. Butthey are fast passing away. 
years the soldiers of the late war will be numbered with the dead. 
The generation which has grown to manhood since the smoke of battle 
ceased to darken the skies will soon take their places. I do not under- 


The objection has been | 
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take to determine the amount of pension which should be paid in this | 


case. Perhaps $4 a month to those who served one year, $5 a month 
three years would be enough for this class. 

From the close of the Mexican war to the commencement of the 
rebellion was only thirteen years. 
Mexican war at 18 would now be only about 55 years of age, and from 
this time forward he will drawa pension. If this is right, why should 


a 


he will be compelled to go to the poor-house and be maintained by the 
county in which he resides. I do not believe that that is the inten- 
tion of this Government. If I thought it was I should be humiliated 

It would be a national disgrace to be guilty of such ingratitude and 
injustice to the defenders of the country. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
it is not the intention of our Government to permit its soldiers to en- 
dure this obloquy or humiliation. I come to this conclusion because 

from the close of the war to the present time we have been building 
homes for the soldiers and making annual appropriations for the sup 

port of their inmates. We now have these institutions in various parts 
of the country, supported at a heavy expense, showing conclusively 
that when the soldier has no longer a home to which he can go and 
where he can be supported it is the intention of the Government that 
he shall have a place tolive where he will be cared for and clothed and 
fed, and where he can be decently buried when he comes to pass away 
from the cares and scenes of this life; and yet, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to say that in my judgment it is amuch wiser and better policy and far 


| more economical to pension these men and leave them at their homes 
The soldier of forty years is now the veteran of sixty, and in a few brief 


than it is to support them atany nationalsoldiers’ home. I do not say 


| how much this pension should be, but certainly not less than $8 per 


month. 
If $12 a month were paid to every soldier who has no means of sup- 
port and who by reason of infirmity is unable to support himself it 


| would cost the Government but $144 a year, which is less than half the 
to those who served two years, and $6 a month to those who served | money we are now paying per capita to support the inmates of the 


| National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 


The Soldiers’ Home ot 


| of the District of Columbia, which is under the care of the Secretary ot 


A young man who entered the | 


not the Union soldier who is 55 years of age also receive a pension? | 


Many soldiers of the late war are now 65 years of age, and if they are 
ever to receive a pension a law to this effect mustsoon be passed. There 
are thousands of these men who need this money who are not pen- 
sioners, and probably never will be unless a law of this kind is passed. 
I am unable to see why the men who saved the life of this Republic are 
not entitled to this small recognition and this small compensation. I 
remember very well, Mr. Chairman, the promises that were made to 
the soldiers when the sound of the fife and drum was heard, summon- 
ing the people to the church, to the school-house, and to the town-hall 
where volunteers were to be recruited. I remember how the speakers 
were wont to give assurances of future recognition and future compen- 
sation. Weall know how often it was repeated that no country ever 
forgets her soldiers. These promises filled the air, Have we kept them? 
Have we been faithful to those pledges made to the boys who were 


War, has a very large tract of land connected with it and many sources 
of income, and yet the average cost of supporting each soldier in that 
institution is $271.88 a year, which also includes the cost of buildings 
and repairs during the year, which was but a small sum. In the Na 


| tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers the average cost of keep 


| to the Government this larger expense. 


ing each inmate, exclusive of clothing, is $483.11. 
the last annual reports. 

I appeal to this House whether it would not be better to provide pen 
sions for the class of men who need this aid who can remain at their 
homes and who desire to remain at their homes, instead of sending 
them toa soldiers’ home. By so doing we gratify their wishes and save 
Besides this, men are better 
cared for at their homes with their families than they can be in a sol- 
diers’ home. The influences of home can not be too highly estimated 


This is shown by 


| The sacrifice the soldier makes when to escape the infirmary he goes to 


donning the blue, and bidding farewell to friends and neighbors, and | 


going forward to the conflict which at that time so greatly needed their 
services ? 

Anything less than a prompt and full redemption of these promises 
is utterly unworthy the American people. To seek to avoid the re- 
demption of the nation’s pledges to the soldiers is a form of repudia- 
tion more reprehensible than the repudiation of our bonds, for in the 
former case ingratitude is added to dishonesty. 

It has become a proverb that republics are ungrateful; but surely 
this land of overflowing plenty, redeemed and saved by her own loyal 
sons, should prove a shining exception to this rule. 

If all soldiers arriving at a certain age were paid a specific pension a 
large number of Government employés would no longer be needed. 
The work of paying them would be simple and easy. At present it is 
difficult, laborious, and exceedingly expensive. 
thought that on business principles alone, in view of the fact that such 


Dayton or tosome other home for disabled volunteers is beyond calcu 
lation. Those who are familiar with soldiers’ homes fully appreciate 
the demoralization to which the inmates are not unfrequently sub 
jected. I notice in the last annual report of the National Soldiers’ 
Home that while 2,252 were admitted during the year, 1,121 deserted 
And I notice another point in the same report, which is that only 4,179 
of the inmates were native-born, while 7,219 were of foreign birth 
showing conclusively that it is more in accord with our American edu 
cation and American ideas to dwell as much as possible in the hom: 
and in the family. 

The old home is dear to the American heart. Though it may be lowly 
and humble, though it may have no architectural pretensions or artistic 


merit, though the roof may be moss-grown and the doorway crumbling, 


I have sometimes | 


a large proportion is already pensioned, it would be the best solution | 


of the difficulty to pension all at once; I mean after they have arrived 
at a certain age. 
in remunerating the defenders of our country. It would be 
cast upon the waters,’’ to be gathered up many days hence. 
influence upon the future can searcely be appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, there is still another change to which I desire to call 
the attention of this House, and which I most earnestly recommend, 
and that is this: I think we should pension every honorably discharged 
soldier who served a given period, say three months or longer, without 
reference to his age, whois physically disabled from making a living, no 
matter from what cause or when or where the disability was incurred, 
if the soldier has no other means of support. There are thousands of 
soldiers who served all through the war who are now suffering from vari- 
ous diseases contracted in the service, in whole or in part, who are unable 


** bread 
And its 


to obtain pensions, and who have no means of support, some of whom | 


are already in the poorhouses of the country, others are supported by 
the charity of their friends and neighbors; and if some such provision 
a8 this is not speedily made thousands of soldiers will be driven to the 
poor-house fora shelter and to the potter’s field fora place of interment. 

Can it be that this Government of ours, with its untold wealth and 
treasure, proposes to allow its soldiers to die in almshouses and fill pau- 
pers’ graves? I do not know how it is withother members, but I know 
that I receive letters almost every day informing me that unless a pen- 


No money could be more wisely appropriated than | 


every foot of the grassy door-yard is consecrated ground, every branch of 
the overshadowing trees is replete with tender memories, every room in 
the old house is full of hallowed associations, and as the infirmities of 
age or the helplessness of disease steal over the shattered frame, all these 
attachments grow stronger, until it seems like tearing soul and body 

asunder to leave all these things behind and go away among strangers 

The author of America’s sweetest song never touched atruer chord than 


| when he sang 


sion is granted to some soldier whom the neighbors are now supporting | 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


I have not a word to say against soldiers’ homes. I think they are 
grand monuments of our national greatness and of our commendable 
generosity and liberality, and I would not withholda single dollar from 
them or fail to provide for a single soldier who desires to enter them, 
but I regard it as a wiser as well as a more economical plan to provide 
pensions formen who are dependent upon the Government for support, 
and permit them to remain at their homes near where they have lived 
and where they expect to die, where the associations of earlier days and 
the kindness of friends and neighbors will gladden and brighten their 
departing years. 

If, Mr. Chairman, it was wise to build national soldiers’ homes—and 
I think it was—lI insist that we should take another step and provide 
for those who have equal claims upon the Government who desire to 
remain at their own homes in preference to going into these soldiers’ 
homes when it can be done at one-third the cost to the Government. 
In all these changes I would make no difference between the private sol 
dier and the officer. The only difference should be based on length of 
service and extent of disability. It is the necessity of these changes | 
desire now to impress upon this House, and not the details of the meas- 
ure. 

Mr. Chairman, the impossibility of doing justice to the soldier and 
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| 
to those who are entitled to pensions and who greatly need them is a | 


strong argument in favor of the revision of our pension laws. We have 
too much machinery. The present system iscumbersome and unwieldy. 
The Commissioner of Pensions is able and efficient. No man could do 
more than he is doing in the same situation, and against his adminis- 
tration I make no complaint whatever. 
medical referee. But what can one man, two men, or a hundred men 
do under our present laws with half a million difficult questions staring 
them in the face awaiting decision? The fact is that most of the 
work must necessarily be done by others, and where so many are em- 
ployed the work is too often intrusted to incompetent persons. 


allowed by another; that the affidavits which one examiner would hold 


to be sufficient would be held to be insufficient by another; that evi- | we wreathe their memory with the poesy of our rhetoric and warm out 
dence deemed necessary by one examiner is deemed unnecessary by an- | pulses with the remembrance of their sacred devotion. 
other; that additional proof would be required by one examiner which | 


would not be required by another; and in this way, as a necessary and | 


unavoidable result, pensions are granted by one examiner which would 
be refused by another. Delays and irregularities are inevitable. And 


pensions as a like number who are now receiving pensions. Soldiers 
who are suffering from disease which they can not trace by affirmative 


proof to the service, who are unable to show their condition at the time | be, and but little calculated to inspire a like devotion to American in 


| stitutions, for the orphan boy to mingle each springtide with the groups 
the existence of the disease at the time of their discharge and the non- 


they enlisted and each and every year thereafter, who can not prove 


existence of it when they enlisted, who can not prove the time when or 
the place where the disability was incurred, who are unable to meet the 
demand of our present statutes, are denied pensions. 
dren, dependent mothers and sisters, whose husbands, sons, and brothers 
are sleeping in some quiet cemetery are refused pensions because they 
can not furnish the same proof. 
years after the close of the war such proof in many cases is impossible. 

Mr. Chairman, every soldier who was in the Army, who was at the 
front, who made long and weary marches, who was exposed to a burn- 


ing sun in summer and to the chilling storms of winter, who slept on | 


the cold, icy ground who went to bed supperless and shivering, who 
shared the sorrows of the wounded and dying, who endured the anxie- 
ties of years of absence from home and family, who daily stood at the 
gate of death and braved the horrorsof war, suffered tortures for which 
human flesh is too weak and human nature too infirm. The life of 
the soldier and the hardships and exposures to which he was subjected 
shortened his days. His head is whiter, his brow is more deeply fur- 
rowed, his step is less firm, and he is in most cases ten years older in 
appearance and in the decay of bodily strength than he would have 
been had he never entered the service. Men who supposed for ten 
years after the war that they were well and strong have since found 
out as age grew upon them and as disease developed itself that their 
constitutions were broken and their health was permanently impaired. 
They are confirmed invalids, unduly gray and prematurely old, but 
they are not entitled uncer the law to a pension. They know and 
their neighbors know that they are now suffering from disease which 


could only have had its origin in the hardships and exposure of the serv- | 


ice, but they can not come within the rules of evidence required at the 
Pension Office. It is impossible to say when and where this mysteri- 
ous human framework got its permanent injury. You know that the 
disease and suffering exist, but you can notexplain it. Youseeitinthe 
pale face, in the sunken eye, in the emaciated form, in the feeble, tot- 
tering step, in the sad and silent look, but that goes for nothing in the 
Pension Office unless you can connect it by positive proof with the 
service. 

Shall these 100,000 beneficiaries to whom the Government is indebted 
be longer turned away by existing laws and by our refusal to do them 
justice? 
who are now and have been for years applicants for pensions ought to 
touch a heart of stone. Mothers who go half clad plead for their chil- 
dren. Fathers who are helpless point to the uncomplaining wife. 
Neighbors plead the cause of the orphan children. In yonder cottage, 
where carpet never covers the floor, where the money-drawer is empty, 
where the fuel is well-nigh exhausted, where the common luxuries of 
life are unknown, and where the barest necessities of life only are at- 
tainable, these claimants have their home; and from these places come 
letters which plead in piteous words for help. One letter says that 
a certain man who has been an applicant for a pension ten years is almost 
blind. 
and infirm. Another writes about one who is confined to his bed and 
has been for years. Another is supported by his neighbors. Another 
is palsied and bedridden. Another is struggling hard to escape the 
poor-house, 
applicants for pensions. Some have given up all hope of Government 
aid and have made up their minds that they will spend the remainder 
of their lives among the town poor. 


away from the Pension Department to bear the ills of poverty and dis- 
appointment the remainder of their days as best they can. I insist that 
this shall not be; that no soldier who stood by his country’s flag shall 


die in a pauper’s stall or be fed from a pauper’s table; that no Ameri- | late all the money he needed. 


| and inexhaustible sources of wealth. 
| if we turn away from the pleadings of these men and allow them to dix 


I say the same in regard to the | 


| House by way of a reminder. 


The letters which come from the homes and friends of many | 


| children. 
| obituary was published in all the papers. 





Another says that a certain applicant for a pension is helpless | in his sunken eye and see it in his faltering step. 


All of them have families, are extremely poor, and are | 


Others, brave and true as any sol- | 
dier who ever trod the earth or breathed the air of heaven, have turned 


| the time he came out of the Army. 
| restrained him. 


an soldier shall be forgotten while we have an overflowing Treasury 


If we suffer these things to exist 


in want and negligence, then is our boasted laudation of patriotism but 
the emptiest of empty sentiment. 

It is but the veriest mockery to gather about the graves of our fallen 
soldiers in the spring-time and deck the sod with flowers and pro 
nounce eulogies over their lifeless remains while we deny through 
technicality to their helpless widows and children the pittance of su» 


| port which would lift from their lives the burden of grinding poverty 
The 
result is that a pension is allowed by one examiner that would be dis- | 


it is well that we recall the deeds of the heroic dead, it is highly fitting 
that we bear to their silent resting-places the tribute of wreath and 
chaplet, and that as we scatter fragrant flowers over their lowly beds 


: “Ong But far mor 
important is it that we should do justice to those who are still fightin 


the battle for existence, often with shattered health and broken const. 


| tutions, and with the shadow of the coming end constantly falling upon 
| their pathway. 
in my judgment there are 100,000 persons who are as much entitled to | 


Far more important is it that we recognize the dead so] 
dier’s claim upon the country he died to save in prompt and efficient aid 


rendered to the helpless ones he left behind, and whom we have fond! 
designated as the ** wards of the nation.’’ But small comfort must 


of citizens who go to deck his father’s grave with flowers and listen 
to the glowing words of admiration and praise for those who like him 


| died that the nation might live, while he remembers that the same 
Women and chil- | 


nation which accepted the costly sacrifice allowed his mother to toil 
night and day to provide the commonest comforts of life for herself and 


her children, and refused even a crumb from the rich table of its abun 
The rule of law is too harsh. Twenty | 


dance because some thread in the chain of evidence was wanting and 
was impossible toobtain. Asthat boy recalls the bare home, the daily 
struggle with want, the hand-to-hand fight with bitter poverty, the 
years of suspense, the ‘‘ hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,’ 
and looks around upon the comfortable and luxurious homes of the 
men who staid at home from the war, is it to be expected that he will 
be greatly impressed with the value the nation places upon the loyalty 
and consecration of her patriotic defenders? Is it to be expected that 
he will grow up filled with an intense devotion to that country whos 
injustice he has such bitter reasons to remember? No, sir. Human 
nature is human nature the world over, and if we would have this na 
tion peopled with a patriotic, loyal, and happy people we must do 
justice to both the living and the dead. 

There is another neglect to which I wish to call the attention of this 
I wish to say that the bounties should 
long since have been equalized. I introduced a bill to equalize the 
bounties at the opening of this Congress; others did the same; and 
still no bill to this end has been reported to this House. You give 
millions of acres of land to railroad corporations, to agricultural col- 
leges, and to other objects of a kindred nature, but no single land-wa 
rant has been given to a soldier since the war. Why is this? What 
better object could you select than to give one hundred and sixty acres 
of land absolutely and unconditionally to every Union soldier? 

I repeat it, Mr. Chairman, we are not doing our duty to the soldier 
Instances multiply in which the complicated net-work of legal evidence 
required, but unobtainable, prevents deserving claimants from receiving 
the pensions to which they are honorably entitled. 

I know a lady of culture and character. Her father once occupied a 
seat on the floor of this Chamber. Her husband and her brothers stood 
by the Government and bore an active part in the suppression of the 
rebellion. Her husband entered the Army as a private and came out 
at the close of the war at the head of his regiment. He never knew 
what it was to hesitate or falter in the thickest of the fight or in the 
hardest of the march. He was supposed to be dead in one of the hard- 
est fought battles of the war and was left in the hands of the enemy. 
This news was sent home to his father and mother and to his wife and 
His funeral was held in the home of his boyhood and his 
He did not die as was sup- 
posed, but came home later to rejoice in the victories of a triumphant 


| army, carrying by his side the dangling sword and rusty scabbard 
| which he had never hishonored, followed by the brave boys that loved 


him asa brother. His health was wrecked and his constitution was 
broken, but he would not complain. His friends could read his doom 
I was with him at 
school and knew him from boyhood. Among all the young men in 
the neighborhood or among all the scholars at school no one was 
more vigorous or active. When he came home he would not apply ‘or 
a pension. He did not go into the Army for money; that he could 
make at home. He went into the Army at the first bugle-call becaus 
he was full of patriotism, and he never laid down the armor till the 
last battle was fought and the last victory won. At no time would he 
consent to apply for a pension, though he went gradually down from 
He had a mistaken pride which 
Besides, he felt that he did not need a pension, that 


| he was comfortably well provided for in life, with ability to accumu- 
He died, and the settlement of his estate 
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showed that he had not left a dollar, and his wife and his three lovely 
children were penniless. The friends of the widow insisted that she 
should then apply forapension. She did so some time during the term 
of my late predecessor in Congress, but up to this hour she has received 
no pension, and is now and has been during all these years supporting 
her children with the work of her hands. Again and again I have called 
up this claim and ascertained its condition, again and again I went to 


the Commissioner and urged its speedy consideration, and am frank to 


say now that I have never been able to comprehend the difliculties 
which have been in the way of its allowance. 
vases, and my heart has been touched a hundred times at the piteous 


appeals which came from neighbors and friends in behalf of those who | 
have claims upon the Government and yet have been unable to secure | 


recognition. Hundreds of men who were brave and true soldiers are 
to-day objects of charity. 
continue? 


One of the principal difficulties in procuring a pension under exist- | 
ing laws is the necessity of showing that the claimant in each case was | 


sound in body or free from the disease in question when he entered the 
service. This I regard as an unjust and unreasonable requirement. 
No such law should ever have been in existence. 
tered the Army he presented himself for examination; he did not under- 
take to say, nor did he in all cases know, whether or not he was fit for 
the service. He did not undertake to decide whether he was capable 
of rendering such service as the Government required. This was a 
question for the Government to determine, and for this purpose, in all 
cases, @ Surgeon was designated to make the examination. All the sol- 
dier could do was to present himself and submit to any examination 
the Government saw proper to make; and we all know very well the 
manner in which these examinations were made. The soldier was 
stripped, in part at least, and examined from head to foot, and was ad- 
mitted to the service or rejected on the judgment of the examining 
surgeon appointed for that purpose. If a man entered the Army who 
was unfit for the hardships of the service, was it his fault? If he was 


patriotic enough to do what he could, if he was willing to follow his | 


country’s flag and imperil his life at the call of his country, was that 
not enough? And if he was improperly admitted to the service it 
should certainly not be charged against him. 

It is the law, and has been for a thousand years, in all civilized 
countries that every officer is presumed to do his duty, and that the 
principal is in all cases bound by the acts of his agent within the scope 
of his employment. In this case every man who entered the Army was 
examined by a surgeon, was found to be capable of rendering service 
and becoming a soldier. 
have been sound and in good health when he entered the service. 
than this: as the examining-surgeon was the agent of and, for that pur- 
pose represented the Government, his examination should be conclusive 
in the absence of proof to the contrary, and the Government should be 
bound by it. This rule of law is recognized by all the courts of this 
country in all the ordinary transactions of life. 
nied to the soldier, to his widow, or to his orphans? The man who was 
troubled with lung disease when he entered the service and was exam- 
ined and passed is now to be denied a pension, or if he be dead, his wife 
and children are debarred from receiving a pension because it is said he 
was not in perfect health at the time heentered the service. Hundreds 
and hundreds of dollars are expended in sending agents out over the 
country hunting up testimony, going from house to house for the pur- 


pose of showing that a man had this or that trouble prior to the time | 


And yet he entered the service, he endured the | 
toilsome march, he went through the thickest of the fight, exposed him- | 


he entered the service. 


self to disease and death in his country’s defense, and still no pension is 
granted because the officer making the examination is held not to have 
done his duty. If there was a wrong in this examination, who did it? 
Who is responsible for it? The surgeon who was supposed to know the 
qualifications of the soldier, or the man who was not supposed to know ? 


Whether he was capable of rendering service or not was the question | 


the surgeon was todecide. This man had been accustomed to hard and 
laborious work at home, he had supported his wife and family, and he 
conceived it to be his duty to leave his home, his wife and children, that 
he might aid as best he could in the suppression of the rebellion. He 
went forward and did his duty faithfully and well. Shall he be pun- 
ished now, after he hasrendered the service, ‘or his needy family suffer 
because the officer was derelict? If he had this disease at the time he 
entered the Army, was it not aggravated? Did not the exposure to 
which he was subjected hasten it? And is it not likely he would be 
living to-day had not the exposures and the hardships of the war has- 
tened the ravages of his disease? 


and all this testimony in regard to the soldier’s physical condition when 
he entered the service should be dispensed with. Ifthe law was changed 
in this respect nearly one-half the expense of the Pension Department 
would be saved. Delay, vexation, and hardships upon those entitled 
to pensions would be obviated. 


In hundreds of cases the Commissioner of Pensions writes the appli- 


cant, whose claim has been on file one, two, three, sometimes five and 


sometimes ten years, that his claim is awaiting proof of prior soundness; 


; 


that he must show that he did not have this disease at the time of his 


I could cite mariy such | 


Shall we suffer this injustice and wrong to | 


Betore a soldier en- | 


This being the case, he should be presumed to | 
More | 


Why should it be de- | 


Be that as it may, the Government | 
had an examination made, and by that examination it should be bound, 


entering the service—requiring negative proof, and in many cases proof 
which it is impossible to furnish. 
I recall to mind a letter which recently passed through my hands to 
a claimant residing in my district. This letter stated it would be neces- 
sary for him to furnish proof of prior soundness, and that he must for- 
| ward the affidavit of his former family physician to that effect; that this 
was necessary, and without it or its equivalent his claim could not be 
allowed. The man wrote me that this was impossible; that he was but 
a boy when he entered the Army; *‘ that he had had no former family 
physician, and that he had never been treated by a doctor 1n his life, so 
| far as he could remember, until since the close of the war.’’ 
This is only one case, but it is precisely like thousands of others 
In a letter dated February 9, 1884, the Commissioner of Pensions 
wrote to another claimant these words: 
In order to secure consideration of the claim it will be necessary for you to 
| procure medical evidence showing your soundness and freedom from disabili- 
ties for which you claim a pension prior to your enlistment or before the date 
of your capture by the confederates, as well as medical evidence showing the ex 
istence of alleged disabilities atthe time of your return from prison or at the date 
of your discharge. It will be necessary also for you to submit the best obtaina 
ble testimony, either of a commissioned officer or credible comrades or enlisted 
men who had personal knowledge of the incurrence of the disability stated in 
the service, which testimony should show as nearly as possible the time when 


the place where, and the circumstances under which the disabilities were con 
tracted 


This could not be furnished and the claim was rejected. Such is the 
character of the proof required. The pensioner is asked to prove a fact 
which was established by an examination at the time that the soldier 
entered the service and was then made a matter of record and ought to 

| be conclusive. And yet the soldier is required to show that the certifi- 
| cate of the surgeon, then made by a man who was representing the Gov- 
ernment and who was at the time acting for the Government, was true; 
and he is required to do this by extraneous evidence more than twenty 
years after the time of the examination, when in many instances the 
| proof is absolutely impossible. By requiring such proof as this the 
Government presumes the certificate of its own agent false. And yet 
this is the law, and because claimants can not furnish this evidence 
they are refused pensions. I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
| such a law is a disgrace to this Government and should be immediately 
blotted from our statutes, and I trust that 
to a close until this law is changed. 

There should of course be ame exception to this rule and that is this 
| Where it is shown that a certain disability existed when the claimant 
entered the service he should not afterward be pensioned for this disa 
bility. For example, if he had lost two fingers before he entered the 
service he should not be pensioned after the war for the loss of two 
fingers, his condition being the same in that particular when he leaves 
| the service as when he entered it. 

The law, as stated inthe letter from which I have just quoted, re- 
quires the soldier to prove his soundness when he entered the service 
and that the disease existed at the time he quit the service, or that he 
was sound when he was captured by the confederates and unsound at 
the time of his release, and all this must be established by ‘‘ medical 
testimony.’’ Not only this, but he must show “‘ as nearly as possible 
the time when and the place where and the circumstances under which 
the disabilities were contracted.’’ 
| These proofs are in many cases utterly impossible. The soldier has 

no authority to compel any witness to give his affidavit. Some men 
will recollect what others will forget. Some men are willing to swear 
to almost any affidavit you write, while others are as unwilling to swear 
to an affidavit they believe to be true. Some memories are easily re 
freshed, while others will not listen to an explanation. These witnesses 
have no interest in the matter and do not care to make oath to facts 
| which have somewhat faded from their memory. They are engrossed 
in business, they live long distances from the claimant who seeks their 
affidavit, they saw so much and came through so much during the 
| war that the war itself begins to seem like a dream. 


this session will not come 


They saw thon- 
| sands of men in the hospital, in the camp, on the battlefield, on the 
march, both dead and alive, and how can they now distinguish one from 
another and state facts in detail in regard to any one ? 
it is impossible. 

I desire that the law shall be so modified that prior soundness shall 
in all cases be presumed, and that the disease from which the soldier is 
now suffering shall be presumed to have been contracted in the serv- 
ice. Do not require theclaimant to prove where he contracted the dis- 
ease, whether in the service or out of it; do not require him to trace 
his disease to the cold ground upon which he slept, to the deep stream 
through which he waded, to the bloody battle in which he fought, or 
to the long years of absence and anxiety during which he suffered. This 
| in many cases isimpossible. Circumstances forbid it. Time and change 
| have rendered it impracticable. If theGovernment can show the con- 
| trary let it be done, but in all cases give to the soldier and to his widow 
| and to his orphans the benefit of the doubt. If the soldier rendered a 
| certain amount of service, say three, six, or nine months, and was hon- 

orably discharged, and is suffering from any disability in a pensionable 
| degree, let the proof of these facts place his name at once on the pen 
sion-roll and cease further higgling unless some other satisfactory ex 

planation of the disability is given. 
There are some changes in the medical department which I think 


In mos 


Cases 
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ought to be made. In a work so vast as that of the Pension Depart- 
ment perfection is impossible. Where 1,500 men and women are daily 
employed mistakes and errors are unavoidable. But I think the or- 
ganization of examining boards was a mistake. 
sioner congratulates the country on the selection of three able surgeons 
at every point where examinations are made. I am satisfied that in 


most cases these boards are composed of the most eminent men in the | 


profession in the vicinity where they are located. The liberal fee of $2 
is paid for examinations; and yet it is not always the case that these 
examinations are made by three surgeons, and are often too carelessly 
considered. In a recent case a pensioner, whom I know very well, was 
receiving $2 per month, when he was ordered before another board for 


him a rating which entitled him to $6 per month. These instances are 
by no means uncommon. Too often these examinations are made in 
too great haste; twenty or thirty men are examined in twenty or thirty 
minutes. Too often the examination is made by only one surgeon, and 
that the youngest member of the board, who has more time than the 


others, who can only find time to sign the reports and draw their com- | and a re-examination, his arrears, if he is entitled to receive them, go 


There are honorable exceptions to this I have no doubt, but 


pensation. 


we all know how boards do business. The committees of this House 


divide their work between subcommittees, who again subdivide, until | 


finally one man does one thing. Would it not be better to have an ex- 
amination made by one surgeon at a time and let the examination be 
repeated as often as is desired? But there should be no opportunity 


for the surgeons making examinations to confer witheach other. Three 


separate examinations made by three surgeons who have no opportunity | 


of collusion would certainly be more reliable than one examination 
supposed to be made by three surgeons. Medical examinations made 
by these boards are often so unsatisfactory and so conflicting that the 
pensioner is subjected to frequent examinations. 

And while I am on this subject I want to suggest that in my judg- 
ment some of the surgeons in the Pension Departmént are entirely too 
learned for such mortals as we are. For instance, one man who claims 
that he was injured by the explosion of a shell has been for a long time 
an applicant for a pension. I called up the claim and asked for it an 
early consideration. Soon thereafter a letter came informing the claim- 
ant that his proof showed satisfactorily that he was thrown into the 
air by the explosion of the shell, but that it does not satisfactorily show 
that the injury of which he complains is necessarily the result of his 
being blown up or of his falling down—that something other than the 
fall might have caused the injury. In other words, the learned exam- 


not positively sure just how he came down. 
is no doubt learned; but to me it seems that any man who has been 
blown into the air by the explosion of a shell and has an injury of any 
kind from which he suffers ought to have a pension. 

In another case the claimant was a good soldier, served all through 
the war, was wounded in a hard-fought battle, and since the war has 
drawnasmall pension. The wound has grown worse during recent years, 
has been inflamed and troublesome, and he has been a great sufferer. He 
is no longer able to work, and the wound threatens his life. He has no 
means of support and is dependent on his friends. He applied for an 


increase of pension, and at the request of his friends I called up his | 


claim. An investigation was made, and on an examination, with all the 


affidavits before them, the medical board in Washington decided and | 


said in some very learned way which I can not now repeat that the man’s 
wound was in a very bad condition, almost approaching gangrene (as I 


understood it), but that the condition of the wound was not the neces- | 


sary result of the wound itself; that another disease had set in and was 
developing itself in the place where the wound was. After seeing this 
statement I calltd upon the Commissioner and said to him that this 
seemed to me to be a very fine-spun and ridiculous distinction. He 
said he could not set aside what his surgeons did; that they were the 
highest authority on these questions. At my request, however, he or- 
dered the man to be re-examined, but I have never learned the result. 
Though a good soldier, though entirely helpless, suffering continually, 
though without any means to support himself or his family, he has never 
been able to obtain a pension of more than $2 per month. This is what 
I would term “‘ strict construction,’’ and I regret to find it employed in 
the decision of questions like these where a poor soldier is one party 
and a great Government the other. 

There is another matter to which I wish to call attention. It is the 
wrong and injustice which are done to dependent mothers. Though the 
soldier was the only son and was killed in battle or died in prison or 
hospital, the mother can not obtain a pension unless she first prove that 
she had received actual support in the past or written promises of sup- 
port in the future. The pension laws demand the mother to go to the 
trunk where the relics of her dead son are kept and gather from his pa- 
pers evidence that her son was kind and affectionate and would certainly 
have supported her. 

A letter in my possession to a dependent mother from the Pension 
Department says: ‘‘All letters written by or for the soldier in which he 
reiers to you should be filed. Evidence is also required showing to what 
extent and in what manner the soldier aided you in your support, or 
acknowledged his obligation to do so, during the three years next prior 


to his death.”’ 


The Pension Commis- | 


| ceives none too much. 


| have had no special training. 
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These things should be presumed in favor of any soldier. 
Similar obstructions are in the way of claims by other classes of de- 
pendent relatives and ought to be removed. 

Our system of pensioning soldiers in my judgment is radically wrong 
in other respects. Whyshould the affidavit of an officer be equal to the 
affidavits of two enlisted men? This is a foreign idea, and is copied from 
the laws of foreign countries, and is wholly foreign to our American 
ideas. ‘The affidavit of a private soldier is just as worthy of credit and 
ought to have as much weight as the affidavit of an officer. In a pen- 
sion case it is often worth more, as an officer who had a large command 
could not possibly remember details. This unjust lawshould be at once 


repealed, and all soldiers should be made equal before the pension laws 
re-examination, and the board that examined him the last time gave | 


as wellas before other laws. The lawof arrearsisalso unjust and unfair. 
If a soldier applied for a pension the day before July 1, 1880, and it is 
allowed, he will be allowed arrears back to the date of his discharge. 
If he applies the day after, he will get noarrears. Isthis just? Again: 
if he is allowed a pension at $2 per month when he should have been 
allowed a pension of $6 a month, as he afterward shows by a rehearing 


back at $2 a month instead of $6. Because he was wronged once by 
the board of examiners the Government wrongs him again. 

I have said that our volunteer soldiers were a superior class of men 
No one will deny that they are at least the equals in all that goes to 
make up manhood to those of our regular Army. ~ And yet in the mat- 


| ter of pensioning two officers of the same rank, wounded in the same 


way, in the same battle, and on the same day, one in the regular and 
the other in the volunteer army, there is a discrimination in favor of 


| the regular Army officer, which is unjust, unrepublican, and inexcusa- 
ble 
| ble. 


Take, for instance, two captains who each lose a leg in the same 
battle, the one a regular, the other a volunteer. To the regular officer 
you give over $1,800 a year, and to the volunteer officer you give but 
$300 a year; less than one-sixth of the amount you give to the former 
Is there any right or justice in this? The man who receives most re- 
I am not claiming there should be any reduction 
in the pay of the regular Army officers, but I claim that fora great and 
wealthy government like ours to fix the pay of her volunteer officers at 
a sum so much less is niggardly and humiliating. If we were a poor 
nation, struggling under burdens of debt which we could not liquidate, 
and without Sources of wealth at our command, I would not urge this 
liberality. The claimants themselves would not ask it. But there is 
no plea of economy that will justify a government like this in with- 


| holding a just and liberal pension to her defenders, and especially to 
iners were satisfied that he was thrown up into the air, but they were | 


Perhaps this is right; it | 


those of them who are crippled and suffering. Among the pearls of 
wisdom in the Book of Books is the following, which political econo- 
mists would do well to remember: 


There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that withho) Jeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 


One of the chief difficulties in the administration of the Pension De- 
partment is the unfortunate way in which its duties are discharged, 
and in some cases the incompetency of the persons to whom are in- 
trusted important and difficult duties for the discharge of which they 
The questions involved in adjusting and 
allowing pensionsare largely judicial and require men thoroughly fitted 
and qualified to weigh the evidence and apply the law to it. Medical 
examinations are made, and the written reports sent in by the surgeons 
who make them are often conclusive and control entirely the decision 
made here, when they are not correct, as subsequent examinations some- 
times show. 

Mr. MATSON. What would the gentleman suggest in the place of 
the medical examinations? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I would divide the States into pension 
districts as they are now divided into Congressional districts, and in 
each district I would appoint a district commissioner, who should be 
equal in qualifications to a common-pleas judge, who should reside in 
the district as United States judges do, who should hear pension cases in 
open court as other cases are heard and as other public business is 
transacted. The witnesses should come before him and be publicly ex- 
amined. In cases of medical examinations the surgeon should com¢ 
in and testify in regard to the claimant as he would in any ordinary 
case. In this way witnesses would be examined in the locality where 
they are known and where their truthfulness is properly considered. 
The district commissioner should have the authority to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, to take or to authorize the taking of depositions 
in certain cases, and to fully investigate the merits of every case. This 
would be more satisfactory than our present system of ex parte test! 
mony, where it depends on the mere pleasure of the witness whethe! 
he will give or refuse his affidavit. And we would then have more faith 
in what was sworn to, as we would not then have a doubt as to whether 
the affidavit was read to the affiant. The district commissioner would 
know in time and become acquainted with the standing of witnesses and 
the real merits of each pensioner. If it is objected that the commissioner 
would favor his district, this objection would be removed by the fact 
that his acts would in all cases be subject to the approval of the Pension 
Commissioner, who could at any time order a review of the acts of the 
district commissioner. There is no more reason why a man should be 
sent from New York or Pennsylvania to Ohio to examine claimants 
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than there is in sending a man from one of those States to hold the 


office of district judge, district attorney, or district marshal. Did it 


ever occur to any one that these officers favored their own locality as hence it is a benefit to the country and adds to its permanent growth 


| and prosperity. 


against the United States? 
In this way each pension case could be heard on its merits and receive 
proper consideration. That is impossible now. Eachclaim for a pen- 


sion that presents any difficulty is of itself a distinct case, as much so | 


as a case in court, as much so as the cases now pending in the court in 
this Capitol. This being true, howcan the Commissioner of Pensions 
hear all the applications which are made? How can he hear and de- 
termine 300,000 or 400,000 cases ? 


More cases than half the judges in | 


the country hear; certainly more than any one man orany one hundred | 


men could hear. The work is too great, and it is utterly impossible 
for the Commissioner of Pensions to give any consideration to the great 
bulk of claims before him. There are about 325,000 pensioners at 


more or less consideration. 
The appointment of special examiners to go to the home of the claim- 
ant and talk with the witness face to face is a great improvement over 


| 


the old way of sending 4 man secretly around to see what he could | 


smell out in a clandestine way. But there are not one-half enough of 
these examiners, and the Pension Commissioner isasking for more, and 
I do not see why a bill is not reported at once by the proper committee 
to furnish them. 

I have personal knowledge of claimants who were notified a year ago 
that they would be visited by a special examiner who have not yet been 


examined. They were then informed that their papers were placed in | 


the hands of a Mr. Winthrop, who was ordered to give notice of the 
time of his coming, and who would go to their homes and examine the 


witnesses and furnish an opportunity for the claimant to be present and | 


cross-examine them if he so desired. Mr. Winthrop wrote the claimants 
that he would be there perhaps in July, about six months after they re- 
ceived the first notice, but he neverappeared. On inquiry I found that 


these cases were referred to another special examiner, whose headquarters | 


werein Columbus, a Mr. Durnan. .He was written to and promised to 
go, but never went. One poor fellow, who looked for the special exam- 
iner more than a year ago in accordance with the notice he received, 
has recently died; another has been a helpless invalid, unable to feed 
himself, for more than eight months. 

Does this not show the imperative necessity of increasing the number 
of special examiners? And I submit whether the compensation of these 
men should not be so increased as to command the services of men em- 
inently qualified to fill the position? This would be a present practi- 
cable improvement. 





It is objected that we are not able to pension all the soldiers who | 
arrive at a particular age, nor able to give pensions to all thesoldiers who | 


have no means of support and who have some physicial disability which 


prevents them from making a living who have served a certain time in | 


theArmy. Thisisamistake. Men whothink thisneverstudied finance. 
Those who take this view are ignorant of the lawsof trade. Writers on 
political economy and the most eminent statesmen that the world has 
ever produced teach the importance of equalizing wealth. This isa 
problem of great difficulty. The natural and ordinary course of trade is 
to carry wealth to the great money centers, such as Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston, New York; to make the rich richer, if not 
to make the poor poorer. 


water flows from the mountains to the sea. Men of large wealth have 


| time. 
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poorer by paying pensions to soldiers. Under any law, the bulk of the 
money goes to the poorer classes and to the poorer communities, and 


Government taxes are lifted from the people almost 
as gently as the dews are lifted by the morning sun, and yet they ag- 
gregate a vast sum of money and can be made to accomplish immense 
good if properly appropriated. And there is no object to which we 
can apply the immense sum which now fills to overflowing the Treas- 
ury where it will do greater good both to the recipient and to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. YOUNG] showed in his recent 
speech made upon the floor of this House that France was never so 
great nor so prosperous as when the Champs Elysées and the boule- 
vards of Paris were being constructed, and when the erection of public 


| buildings and the making of public roads was distributing the funds 


present and about 250,000 pending applications, all of which demand | of the government through the hands of the common people and se 


out through all the avenues of trade. Parisians have been noted at 
times for their riotous turbulence and discontent. Napoleon II{ gave 
the poorer classes employment, recognized their claims upon the gov- 
ernment, and thus gained their adhesion to it, while they were ele- 


| vated in their own self-respect and their families were prevented from 
| becoming dependent upon the government. 


Such, Mr. Chairman, would 
be the effect in this country should a portion of the money now inour 
Treasury be distributed, in the form of pensions, to the men who served 
in the war, allof whom are richly entitled to this recognition, and very 
many of whom sadly need the aid. In honoringour nation’s detenders 
we should honor ourselves, fulfill the promises made to the living and 
the dead, vindicate our claim to the justice and gratitude we have so 
loudly professed, and give a new impetus to that material prosperity 
of which we are justly proud. 


The Bonded Extension Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS B. BREWER, 
or*NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 27, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, aud having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tax on distilled 
spirits now in warehouse— 

Mr. BREWER, of New York, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The discussion of the ‘* whisky bill,’’ as it is rightly 
called, has consumed so much time in the House that all are impa- 
tient for a vote. I will confine myself to a few words and a short 
In the few remarks I make | wish to emphasize my dissent to 


| any action which may be taken to encourage class legislation or foster 
| the manufacture and traffic in distilled spirits, either on the floor of 


Money flows to these places as naturally as | 


large incomes, and in spite of trade or commerce money will accumnu- | 


latemoney. The effect of too much accumulation, of too much money 


in the hands of the few, of an unequal distribution of capital, in time | 
destroys trade, disintegrates business, and bringson a panic or hard times | 


ora great stringency in the money market. The difficulty is getting the 


money hack to the rural districts, into the hands of the many, into the | 


pockets of the poor; and this is as necessary as it is to get the water 
that flows to the sea back to the mountains or as necessary as it is to 
send the blood from the heart back to the extremities. This is the test 
of statesmanship, the key to successful business management, and the 
road to permanent prosperity. 

It is said that we can not avoid seasons of hard times, that they must 
come every ten or twenty years, and in the past this has been true. 
And yet I am inclined to think that they ought to be avoided, and 
that they can be avoided in the way I suggest, by sending money back 
to the sources from whence it comes, back to the pockets of the poor. 
Restore the equilibrium in money matters as you are compelled to do 
in other matters, and you will avoid the unhealthy and unnatural ac- 
cumulation of it in great money centers. This can be done in no better 
way than in increasing the pensions of the soldiers, in paying money to 
the soldiers who are poor, who have no means of support, who would 
an to buy a small home, food and clothing, and all the necessaries 
of life. 
to this extent the whole township and benefits the wholecounty. The 
recipient pays his debts, buys corn, wheat, and potatoes from the farmer, 
meat from the butcher, sugar from the grocer, and in this and in other 
ways puts his money in circulation, and it passes from hand to hand 
until a thousand persons have shared its benefits. The Governmentis 
none the poorer, the people who constitute the country are none the 


} 


Congress or by State legislation. Itis a business that should take care 
of itself and not ask assistance from legislation of any kind. 

We have before us a bill to extend the time for the payment of taxes 
on distilled spirits which are now in bond. Sir, the very wording of 
the bill makes it obnoxious to the policy of our Government, obnox- 
ious to the just claims of other citizens who may ask for finapcial aid 
in times of embarrassment, obnoxious to the moral sentiment of almost 
every well-regulated community. The good sense of the people, out- 
side of those who manufacture, deal in, or who habitually use this arti- 


| cle, is opposed to extending governmental aid to any particular class of 
| trade, but especially to a business which floats upon its dark waters 
| such widespread misfortune, sorrow, and distress. 


| Could he expect his constituents would approve it ? 


| species of class legislation. 


What! Our Government loan money to carry on the manufacture 
of distilled spirits, and to bolster up the whisky ring! Who would 
wish to put forth such a sentiment ? Who would wish to advocate it? 
Could he expect any intelligent community would indorse his action? 
Could he expeet 
the members of this House would seriously entertain the thought of 
passing such a bill? Why, gentlemen, it would be the most obnoxious 
I do not think the Government of the United 
States is quite prepared to go into the liquor business at present 

Mr. Chairman, whatever moral bearings the question under considera- 
tion may have, and however much good might result from a discussion 


| of the subject from a temperance standpoint in other places and under 
A thousand dollars sent into a township to a soldier enriches | 


different surroundings, I am satisfied the floor of this House is not the 
place for that discussion, or the members of Congress the ones to be 


benefited or influenced by the arguments which would naturally occur 


to any one who would welcome the day when the making and vend- 
ing of intoxicating liquorsshould be obsolete and unknown. The dawn 
of such a day would be like the incoming of the millennium. 

When I take into consideration the vast amount of this liquid poison 
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which is stored in distilleries and Government stores and warehouses, 
and the unceasing labor of thousands of men and the investment of 
millions of dollars which are employed in the conduct of this nefarious 
business so that the supply may be kept good, I can not shut out from 
my mind the baneful results, the ever-increasing tide of woes which 
must follow in the wake of this traffic in intoxicating drinks; and still 
these men, these makers and venders, ‘‘ have the cheek ’’ to ask that 
the members of this House, who are supposed to be honest and honor- 
able men, to assist them in the prosecution of this wicked traffic. 


Sir, I do not believe that votes enough can be obtained on the floor of 


this House to carry through a measure fraught with so much misfort- 
une to our nation generally, bringing crime, pauperism, and distress 
to individuals, families, and neighborhoods, and which levies upon 
our people an annual tax of over $500,000,000. Can there be any 
excuse for passing this bill? It is said the distillers pay $50,000,000 
into the Treasury annually and the dealers as much more; there is left 
$400,000,000 yet to be paid by direct tax on the people. 

We are told, Mr. Chairman, if we refuse toextend the time for these 
men to pay the tax now due on their bonded liquors, and which it is the 
obvious duty of the United States to collect, we shall cripple this great 
industry which pays its millions into the Treasury annually. If this 
is a fact, sir, and if by the enforcement of this tax we can thereby prevent 
or in any manner limit the manufacture of spirituous liquors, let us by 
all means do it; and peradventure we may cut off in some slightdegree 
this prolific source of crime, wretchedness, and disease. 

here is now in store liable to tax about 70,000,000 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits, on which is due the United States about $66,000,000. The 
friends of this bill ask the Government to extend the time of payment 
of this tax, and for this forbearance they generously propose to pay to 
the Government 4} per cent. interest annually. It is now carried by 
bankers, capitalists, and other moneyed institutions. We are told if we 
do not give the sought-for relief that widespread ruin and disaster 
must come not only on the distillers, but bring financial embarrassment 
to the individuals and institutions which have thus far supplied their 
wants and now refuse to extend their lines of discount. Now, I submit, 
is this a good argument to put forth when they ask for a Government 
loan? for it is nothing but a loan. Should the Government be asked 
to take a risk for two years at 4} per cent. which banks and bankers 
refuse at from 6 to 10 per cent.’ What security can these men give the 
United States which they can not give the banks? And if the business 
men who control our money in commercial circles will not take this 
risk, shall we assume it? I trust not, sir. The fact is, the shrewd, sharp 
business men of our nation are weakening on whisky and are quite solic- 
itous to stand from under, and are strenuously assisting the ring to trans- 
fer these obligations from their own shoulders to the Treasury of the 
nation. I have too much confidence in the members of Congress to 
anticipate such a result. 

Let us see how this vast accumulation of bonded spirits occurred. 
The law requires that all distilled liquors or spirits shall pay a tax of 
90 cents per gallon. As raw spirits are not marketable or ready for 
consumption, and as it grows better and increases in value with age, it 
may remain in bonded warehouses for three years, and then the tax 
must be paid, or whenever it is withdrawn for consumption then also 
the tax must be paid. In March, 1878, the manufacturers found them- 
selves with over 50,000,000 gallons on hand, and asked an extension of 
time in which to pay the tax. One year was given. Did they diminish 
the amount? No. That year they increased theamount to71,000,000 
gallons. In 1879 another appeal was made to Congress, and a three 
years’ extension was given. Did these men learn wisdom by experience 
and the forbearanceofthe Government? Farfromit. Thenext yearthe 
surplus rose to 90,000,000 gallons, and the next year to 100,000,000 
gallons, and the next year to 117,000,000; then as the tax-paying time 
drew near it fell off to 105,000,000, and to 74,000,000 during the last year. 
Now, shall we give them another extension and encourage the further 
increased production, or shall we say, ‘‘ Pay your taxes, as other honest 
and prudent business men do?’’ Then we shall see a diminished out- 
put of whisky till the supply and consumption come nearer together. 
This will be the result: the Government will receive the $66,000,000 
which is its just due; the manufacture of distilled spirits will be di- 
minished; the distiller will keep his business within proper bounds, 
be able to pay his taxes when due, and not call upon the Government 
to do what it has no constitutional right to do. So palpable a viola- 
tion of the spirit as well as the letter of the Constitution would most 
assuredly call down upon us the just indignation of all right-minded 
and intelligent citizens, and it would be well to remember if we ex- 
tend the aid now asked for we are indirectly aiding and abetting the 
manufacturing and vending of that article which never fails to leave its 
baneful influences upon the mental, moral, and physical condition of 
every one who is in any way connected with its trafficor use. There- 
fore I say this Congress has no right in any manner to encourage these 
men who come asking our interposition in their behalf. Other busi- 
ness men pay their taxes. Why should these escape the burdens they 
have imposed upon themselves and now ask us to adopt a policy at 
variance with the sentiment of the people and with the spirit of the 
Constitution and laws of the land ? 

Does the Constitution confer upon the Government the right to loan 





money? It gives it the power to coin money, to borrow money, but no- 
where theright toloan money; and this isaloan virtually. If youextend 
the time of paying this amount of money into the Treasury and accept 
4} per cent. interest, you loan the funds of the United States and accept 
interest for the forbearance. If weshould establish a precedent of this 
kind, what infinite trouble would it give us at every successive Congress? 
Every crippled business man would be knocking at the doors of the Treas- 
ury for aid to tide over his financial embarrassments. We should very 
soon have no need for a Treasurer or a Treasury; in fact, we should 
have no Government at all. 

In making this effort to obtain this loan from the national Treasury 
to aid the whisky ring, gentlemen overlook that great factor, the peo- 
ple, who have strong convictions on these subjects, which they are 
free to express at home, and expect through their Representatives to 
express upon the floor of this House. There is a moral sentiment abroad 
which we can not afford to ignore or disregard. Certain gentlemen 
deprecate agitation on this subject, and would prefer to put this bill 
upon its passage without discussion. No doubt, sir, the vote will be 
a very close one; but every hour spent in debating the question will in 
my opinion give us a correspondingly larger majority against the con- 
templated wrong. It is well for our constituents to know whether we 
are willing to stem this current of wrong-doing, or, once we have be- 
come members of Congress, we cease to be the representatives of the peo- 
ple. How can we do more to promote the public good and to increase 
the public welfare of every class of citizens, excepting those engaged ip 
this nefarious business of making or vending intoxicating liquors, than 
by compelling the prompt and punctual payment of the taxes due on 
bonded spirits and by refusing to commit the present Congress by out 
words or our votes to so vicious, so unjust, and so unstatesmanlike a 
measure, and so at variance with the moral sentiment of the people, as 
the passage of the bill under consideration ? 


Retirement and Recoinage of the Trade-Dollar. 


SPEECH 
OF 


ERMENTROUT, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. DANIEL 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 31, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 4976) for the retirement and recoinage of the trade-dollar 


Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It has been long ago manifest that no man questions 
either the right or duty of the Government to save from loss the holders 
of the trade-dollar, the coin upon which it impressed its seal, to which 
it thereby gave credit and circulation, but which has now become dis- 
honored. The chief stumbling-block in the way of the passage of this 
bill seems to be the fourth section. Thatsection directs that the trade- 
dollar when redeemed shall be treated as silver bullion and shall be de- 
ducted from the amount of bullion required to be purchased and coined 
under act of February 28, 1878; and this, as the minority report puts 
it, ‘‘ because the effect will be to greatly depress the value and price ot 
silver bullion.’’ The report then argues as though this were a bil! for 
discontinuing the coinage of the present silver dollar. That, sir, is not 
the issue in this bill. If the continued coinage of the Bland dollar de- 
pends upon so slight a foundation as this, the period for that operation 
will be short indeed. The facts involved in the proposition betore us 
do not warrant any such conclusion. It is therefore not worth whil 
to fritter away the time of the House with the wider and broader issuc 
growing out of either the discontinuance or suspension of the silve! 
coinage. 

It occurs to me, however, to suggest that the law of 1878 was not 
passed to raise or maintain the price of silver bullion. If that was the 
spirit and intentof that legislation it proceeded upon a vicious principle, 
namely, upon the idea of a personal benefit to a particular interest. This 
I should regret toadmit. The better view to take is that it was designed 
in obedience to the popular demand to restore that ancient currency 0! 
the country, which in great measure had previously to that time dis- 
appeared, to give us a currency which, by its intrinsic value, to some 
extent at least, should create confidence. No doubt the knowledge that 
we were great producers of this precious metal, which in all ages and 
all countries had been a medium of exchange, operated to the passage 0! 
the measure. There was at that time a great demand for a currenc) 
of this character, for it was comparatively scarce. It must be presumed 


that when the National Congress framed the silver act it had in view 
these circumstances, and particularly the extent of the demand for this 
coinage and what would supply it. 

The result of the legislative thought was a direction to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bullion at the 
market price, not less than two million dollars’ worth per month nor 
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more than four million dollars’ worth per month, and cause the same 
to be coined monthly as fast as so purchased into such dollars. It has 
never been found necessary or prudent by the Government to exercise 
the power thus conferred to its full extent. Underit upto November 1, 
1883, were coined $156,720,949, an average of about $2,300,000 monthly, 
$1,700,000 less monthly than the law now authorizes. Is there any one 
who will say that the coinage has not met the demand ? Let him go to 
the vaults of the Treasury and he will find them open readily to his de- 
mand and every other demand that may be made, and leave remaining 
inexhaustible and almost countless millions more. Is there any one who 
will deny that abundant power under the law is lodged in the Govern- 
ment to meet any possible future demand? He would be rash indeed. 

Now, sir, it is apparent that no legislation enlarging the minimum of 
coinage of the standard dollar is called for by any demand by the busi- 
ness or the people of the country. On the contrary, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, a large and influential portion of the public press, cham- 
bers of commerce, and various large business centers are condemning 
what has been denominated ‘‘ an aimless purchase of silver bullion, at 
the rate of over $24,000,000 each year, as a needless use of public 
money and of the taxing power to supply it, incurring a needless loss 
of the interest on the sum thus expended and the expense of manipu- 
lation.’? They are demanding a discontinuance or temporary suspen- 
sionof further immediate coinage of the standard dollars. My colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SMITH] has even proposed an amendment do- 
ing away with the coinage of the standard dollar. 

It is not necessary for me to express any opinion on this interesting 
question now. 
to a committee, that it is of sufficient importance to be considered sep- 
arately, and at least should not be allowed to embarrass the passage 
of this bill. The question we have to deal with is whether we will by 
striking out the fourth section of this bill compel the Government to coin 
more silver dollars than are being coined now, when it has that power 
already; whether we shall enlarge a compulsory minimum of coinage, 
created when not asingle Bland dollar was in existence and the demand 
necessarily greater, at a time when we have millions of them and a 
supply lying in the Treasury inexcess of thedemand. That is all there 
isin it. Logie and common sense seem to oppose the proposition. 
Now, I am by no means satisfied that the amount of trade-dollars that 
will be redeemed under this act will operate to depress the price of sil- 
ver bullion; but should it do so, it would seem to be an act of retrib- 
utive justice, and therefore call forno sympathetic tears. Who struck 
the first blow? On the 22d day of July, 1876, Congress passed a joint 
resolution (No. 17, Forty-fourth Congress), section 2 of which provides 
‘‘ that the trade-dollar shall not be hereafter a legal tender.’? Sections 
3 and 4 authorized the Treasurer to issue $50,000,000 subsidiary silver 
coin and buy the silver bullion for the same? This legislation was cer- 
tainly not urged by the friends of the trade-dollar nor by the foes of 
silver bullion. Time at last sets all thingseven. The Nemesis of the 
trade-dollar, that beautiful lady, emblematic of liberty, holding the 
olive-branch of peace in her hand, resting on the immutable foundation 
represented by the inscribed motto ‘‘ In God we trust,’’? emblazoned on 
this abused coin, comes back to avenge herself upon the absurd cheat 
which substituted a dollar of 4124 grains for one of 420. 

Both the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SMITH] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MILLs] propose that all future silver coinage 
shall be fractional. 

In view of the fact that $28,000,000 of this coinage now in possession 
of the Government may be made available for the use of the people, 
no pressing necessity seems to exist for such legislation. At any rate 
the consideration and adoption of any such amendment can only ham- 
per and delay the passage of the bill, and might ultimately prove fatal. 

It was urged on a former occasion that no such bill as this ought to 
pass, because the Government would lose $300,000 on every $2,000,000 
coined, because the Government makes $2,300,000 out of every $2,000,- 
000 worth of bullion coined. If the Government buys the trade-dollar 
for a Bland dollar it will receive 74 grains more silver than it gives. 
This excess-will nearly if not fully pay the cost of manipulation and 
yield a profit to the Government. But the Government must sooner or 
later take back the coin it issues at the same nominal value at which it 
was issued. So that it isas longas it is broad, and on the whole trans- 
action the Governmentiseven. Should, however, the statement of loss 
be correct, better the Government lose than the people. If there is 
any argument in the proposition to create money ata profit, let me sug- 
gest that under the recent legal-tender decision of the Supreme Court 
we can make money at a much greater profit by running the Govern- 
ment presses and printing greenbacks. The minority report assumes 
that under this bill $10,000,000 of trade-dollars will be redeemed, with 
the possibility of $20,000,000. The greater the amount of trade-dollars 
held by the people the greater the iniquity of delaying the day of re- 
demption. I suggest, however, that the figure in the report exceeds 
any amount I have seen anywhere stated as being held in the United 
States or likely to find their way here. The Secretary of the Treasury 


a last annual report has the following, which should be authori- 
ive: 


It is possible to make an estimate of the amount that would come to the Treas- 
ury for redemption if authority were given therefor. The whole issue of the 
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I believe that the proposition should first be submitted | 





| silver bullion product of 1882 at $46,800,000. 





coin has been $35,960,446. Some of that has disappeared in manufactured arti- 
cles ; it was estimated from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, It is calculated that five-sixths 
went abroad in the beginning, and it is believed that but a small part of that 
eame back,and that there is now held by our people from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000, 
Of that which remained abroad there is good authority for saying that much of 
it found its way from China to India and into the melting-pot at the mint in 
Calcutta, and has been there cast into the coin of that country. The overweight 
of the trade-dollar by the side of the Spanish and Mexican dollar, with which it 
was concurrent in China, brought much of it to the crucible there. It is under- 
stood in business circles that in China silver coin is used by weight and not by 
count, saving a few ports where Mexican dollars and a few other coins are taken 
by tael. It is the practice of Chinese bankers, so it is reported, to stamp with 
their ovrn mark the coin that they takeand pay out. The coin thus defaced soon 
comes to the state and repute of bullion, and the presumption is that our trade- 
dollars have many of them been so treated and so suffered. Bear in mind, too, 
that from time to time for some years past until a comparatively late date there 
has been inducement to reship this coin from China hither, because it has been 
in free circulation in most parts of the land, and for most of the time at a par 
with gold and silver money. There is reason to believe, then, that besides the 
sum of it in the handsof our own people an embarrassing amount will not come 
upon us from abroad. 


I introduce here another statement, taken from a pamphlet on this 
subject, which seems to be approximately correct: 


Trade-dollars coined, in round numbers. $36, 000, 000 


The Director of the United States Mint, in his official report to Con- 
gress in 1879, pages 130, 131, estimates the amount of trade-dollars 





exported up to November 1, 1879, as being..................ccceccesees 25, 089, 817 
In a like report for 1878, page 12, the same officer estimates the num- 
ber of trade-dollars taken on their person by Chinamen returning 
NN Siac ipnanasietipiednieniaweninnteashines <dcdatbtiliensstietncalatusiin ELE 5, 000, 000 
The export of trade-dollars was mostly from the port of San Fran- 
cisco, and the amount exported from November 1, 1879, to Septem- 
ber, 1883, as shown by custom-house returns, was but.................. 123, 926 
la | eelceeehaiaenneelsdbunanitiiadenmabenia 30, 273, 743 
There is no reason for expecting any notable return of 
trade-dollars to this country previous to 1876 or 1877, 
but it is estimated that during the years 1878 and 1879 
the amount imported was......................0.. annlitmeeneniin $1, 200, 000 
And since July 1, 1880, the custom-house returns show 
importa of.............. 992, 959 
— —— 2,192,959 
Showing the net amount disposed of in China, &c., of.......... 28, 020, 784 
We think it safe to estimate the amount of trade-dollars taken off by 
other channels, lost, mutilated, meited up, and used for manufact- 
uring purposes during the ten yearsof their circulation, off our fig- 
ures, at metadnnnadoeel sachegudumepengiibttuatiepeonanes 779, 216 
Making a total of................ ivchbdiakieiha iat ces 28, 800, 000 
And we have a balance Of,..................cc000 ceseeees iia aia s 7, 200, 000 


iy- 


Seven million two hundred thousand dollars, then, might be accepted 
as the maximum in the hands of mechanics, laboring people, and busi- 
ness men in the country, all trusting to Congress for relief; and who 
will doubt for a moment the result? For it involves neither charity 
nor sacrifice, but is simply an act of justice. 


Business men, well informed on the subject, confirm the above estimate as to 
the amount of trade-dollars shipped to and the quantity returned from abroad. 
It is the custom in China to melt up into ingots and the “‘ sycee”’ form all their 
imports of silver as soon as landed, and the fact that the commercial price of 
trade-dollars in New York was fortwo years previous to June, 1883, quoted at 
99 cents and over, and that none were imported during that period, should be 
considered conclusive evidence that there are but few, ifany, to be obtained in 
China. 


Seven million two hundred thousand dollars seems to me to be an 


| insigniticant part of the silver bullion product of this country alone. 


Mr. Burchard, in his report to the Forty-seventh Congress, statés the 
Iam informed from the 
same office that the production for 1883 will exceed this amount. In 
other words, less than one-sixth of the annual product of the country 
will be displaced by the operation of the fourth section. It is a bag- 
atelle, and gives emphasis to the remark heretofore made that if the 
price of silver bullion depends upon the displacement, it rests upon a 
frail foundation indeed. It is an argument not entitled to much weight 
in this connection. But the minority report sets up another obstacle 
to the passage, not of the fourth section, but of the whole bill. That is 
the allegation that the trade-dollars are mainly held by speculators. 
The figures show that this is not so. I am informed authoritatively 
that less than 5 per cent. of the trade-dollars now held were taken at 
less than par. My own information, so farasthe community I represent 
is concerned, is to that effect. For aconsiderable period after the stam- 
pede of July this coin was taken by our banks and business men at par. 
There are hundreds of these dollars hoarded up by that large class of 
people who put their trust in no man or institution as the guardian of 
their savings, and in no money but silver and gold. 

It is further charged that much of this money has been recently 
bought at a discount by foreign brokers to sell at par abroad to foreign 
emigrants. I believe this to be a canard; but if true, it constitutes an- 
other powerful argument why this bill should pass, and pass speedily. 

There is nothing in the argument thatan increase of the purchase and 
coinage of silver will give a basis for an increase of silver certificates to 
take the place of retiring bank circulation. The power to enlarge that 
basis I have shown already exists. Out of an increase coinage of silver 
dollars in 1883, $28,291,069, after $4,136,321 have gone into the circu- 
lation, the increase of silver certificates amounted to only $19,713,931. 
In the opinion of the Treasury, ‘‘ any demand likely to arise for silver 
dollars or for silver certificates based upon them may be readily met 
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without further coinage of the dollars or preparation of the certificates 
for issue.’’ Ibelieve these viewsto be correct. Entertaining the opin- 
ion I have expressed, I think it would be unwise to strike out the fourth 
section and that we should pass the bill as it stands. 

Still if the House should think that the fourth section would operate 


injuriously upon an interest they wish to protect without enlarging the | 


minimum coinage of the silver dollar as fixed by act of 1878, a proviso 
inserted at the end of section 4, restricting the amountof standard dol- 
lars to be coined out of the trade-dollars redeemed to 1,000,000 per 
month would not in my judgment be objectionable. 


The Bonded Extension Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. BURR W. JONES, 
OF WISCONSIN, : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 1884. 


o~ 
at, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tax on distilled 
spirits now in warehouse— 

Mr. JONES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The whole question involved in this discussion is 
this: Have thedistillers presented to us sufficient reasons why we should 
extend for two years thetime for the payment of their tax upon distilled 
spirits? Lagree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] 
that this is the most important bill which we have yet had before us for 
consideration. It involves not only the extension of atax upon 70,000, - 
000 gallons of whisky, butit bears in many ways upon our entire revenue 
system. It isaquestion of such importance touching our revenue pol- 
icy as to merit careful attention. I am entirely content to view it as a 
practical business matter, leaving to others those questions of sentiment 
and morals whichare more inviting to many because they afford a better 
field for the triumphs of oratory. 

This is not the first time that the distillers have come to Congress 
asking special legislation of this character. 

Prior to 1878 the law had required distillers to pay the tax within 
one year after placing the product in the Government warehouses; 
in other words, the manufacturer was allowed one year in which to 
sell his product before the payment of any tax was required. This 
had been the law for ten years. In 1878 thedistillers came to Congress 
alleging that they were in distress. They had produced more than 
they couldsell. They had large quantitiesof whisky in the warehouses 
and could not raise the money necessary to pay the tax. They begged 
Congress to give them relief. Congress yielded and by legislative act 
gave them such an extension of time that thereafter they were to have 
three years instead of one. Did the distillers learn wisdom in their 
advancing years from the follies of their youth? Notatall. They at 
once entered into an extravagance and prodigality in the manufacture 
of whisky entirely unparalleled ip the history of this country. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIs] tells us that the amount 
manufactured in 1878 was, in round numbers, 56,000,000 gallons; in 
1879, 71,000,000 gallons; in 1880, 90,000,000; in 1881, 117,000,000 gal- 
lons. The normal production is about 71,000,000 gallons per year. 

These figures are an argument which needs little elaboration. They 
show that by the legislation of 1878 every distillery was stimulated into 
unnatural activity. Every distiller argued that hiswhisky would grow 
valuable as it gained the smack of age. Of course he took advantage 
of the extension. He postponed the payment of his tax as long as pos- 
sible. He steadily manufactured his whisky and as steadily marked up 
the price as it grew venerable with age. Marktheresult. In 1878 the 
distillers had about 14,000,000 gallons of whisky in the bonded ware- 
houses; in 1882 the amount had swelled to 80,000,000 gallons. Again 
they were without purchasers. The fierce fever of excitementand spec- 
ulation had passed away; the relapse had come. 

We are now asked to extend the period to five years, in effect to give 
another lease of life to speculation and overproduction. Is this the 
province of Congress? We of course regret the distress and embar- 
rassment which the distillers have by their own folly brought about 
them, but is it our duty to indulge in this kind of special legisla- 
tion whenever the agents of any industry paint its embarrassment in 
glowing colors? If so, we may bid a long good-by to general legisla- 
tion, for there are other industries all about us equally worthy and far 
more needy. The manufacturers of distilled spirits, like other busi- 
ness men, should regulate their business to the lawsof the land. They 
must recognize, too, that great law of supply and demand which stands 
unchangeable and the same while statutes come and go. 

Brewers, wholesale and retail liquor a 
taxes to the General Government. 


So far as I know, they pay them 
promptly and without complaint. 


They are not accustomed to besiege 





every Congress for exemption from the burdens of taxation. I do not 
feel disposed to single out the distillers as the one class who are not 
expected to pay their taxes promptly and according to existing laws 
If there is any one doctrine thoroughly embedded in the minds of the 
American people, it is that their taxes must be paid and paid promptly - 
that the payment of taxes is just as inevitable as storm and sunshine 
and death. And it is a wholesome doctrine, one upon which depends 
the very administration of government. 

In my judgment, the sooner the distillers recognize that their taxes 
must also be paid, and paid within the time prescribed by law, th, 
sooner they will place their business ona safe basis. They have relied 
altogether too much and too often upon Congressional aid. Any ten)- 
porary relief which we can give the distillers would only aggravate the 
speculation and overproduction which are the fruitful causes of all their 
ills. There lie upon our desks copies of telegrams from about seventy 
banks urging our compliance with thisdemand. It undoubtedly means 
that the banks in some sections are interested in the passage of this 
bill. They have given credit to the distillers, and are to some extent 
perhaps involved in the embarrassment which speculation and over- 
production have caused. But I can not see that it is our duty to yield 
to this pressure. The bankers, like the distillers, ought to be able to 
protect their own interests. They know the lawsofthe land. No class 
of men on earth can so easily touch the pulse of the world’s commerce 
No men are less excusable if they defy the great laws of trade, to which 
all successful business men must yield obedience. If they, too, have 
caught the fever of speculation, if to make large profits they have ven- 
tured upon large risks, they may as well learn now as ever that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not their partner, and is in no manner 
responsible for their folly. 

We are assured by some of the friends of this bill that the Government 
would not lose a farthing of its revenue by this action. But the bill 
itself does not speak so emphatically upon this subject. I have serious 
fears that if this bill should pass there would at once begin an agitation 
for the repeal or reduction of the tax upon whisky. The amount of 
whisky in bond would begin to accumulate; the problem would be no 
longer how to extend but how to avoid altogether the payment of this 
$63,000,000. Indeed, one of the friends of this bill, who has advocated 
it in an able argument, has boldly said that he desired both the passage 
of this bill and the entire remission of the unpaid tax. 

I do not regard it as my duty to aid either in giving away to the dis- 
tillers or any one else any part of the revenue which has accrued to the 
Government; nor am I willing to give aid or countenance to any act 
which would disturb the permanence of the internal-revenue system. 

During the past few days we have heard that system violently de- 
nounced from many quarters; but I do not believe that there is any 
general demand for its destruction. For more than twenty years the 
existing system has been in force. During thosedaysof civil war, when 
the life of the nation was trembling in the balance, we could il! afford 
to despise the hundreds of millions of dollars which it gave to the 
national Treasury. Now we are at peace, it is true. We have a sur- 
plus in the Treasury, a surplus which excites into wild, sometimes gro- 
tesque, activity the desires and the imaginations of some of the gentle- 
men on the other side. But still we are not rich enough, with national 
debt and soldiers’ pensions yet unpaid, to give up to the distillers any 
portion of this tax, or to give up the system which has produced the tax. 

I know that in the early history of this Government it was consi<- 
ered democratic to denounce the internal-revenue system. The words 
‘*odious,’’ ‘‘inquisitorial,’’ ‘‘ detestable,’’ and ‘‘infernal,’’ which are re- 
peated day after day on this floor, have an old and familiarsound. The) 
come to us from the days of Shay’s rebellion against the whisky tax 

But we should not be governed by catch-wordsand phrases after their 
significance has passed away. In those days the manufacture of whisky 
and alcohol was carried on in a humble way in almost every region 
where corn and rye were produced. In the absence of railroads humble 
laborers manufactured their corn and rye into whisky and alcohol, arti 
cles less bulky and more easily transported to distent markets. 

But changes in the methods of transportation and the operation ot 
later laws have taken from the many and given into the hands of a few 
men the manufacture of whisky. 

The distillers who are asking this legislation at our hands do not distil! 
their whisky in the cellars and barns of the country districts as in former 
days. They are few in number. They belong to a rich and powerlu! 
moneyed syndicate. They are residents of the great cities. They a" 
the allies of the money kings. They are potential on the boards 0! 
trade. They are in close alliance with the banks, as these dispatches 
testify. The tax on whisky can now be collected of the few manulact- 
urers without any of that surveillance which once annoyed entire com- 
munities. I know of no public sentiment in the Northwest against t) 
rigid enforcement of the internal-revenue system. I know of no se!) 
timent which is at all rebellious against the collection of the tax upon 
distilled spirits. ; 

I agree with others that there is a general demand for reduction 0! 
taxation. There is a widespread sentiment in the State in which | 
live that the onerous taxation upon the necessities of life which was 


” 


ealers, tobacco dealers, pay their | created by the expenses of a great war should be reduced. 


| 


That sentiment was voiced so loudly in the autumn of 1882 that 4 
reluctant Congress was compelled to grant at least a show of acquies- 
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cence. A tariff commission had beenappointed. It was so constituted | 
that aclear majority ofits members were devoted to a high-tariff policy. | 
After long investigation that commission had reported that a substan- | 
tial reduction of tariff duties was demanded by the public interests. 

It was their opinion that there should be a reduction of not less than 
20 per cent. in the then existing rates, and they hoped that it would 
reach 25 percent. Those who were responsible for the legislation which 
was finally enacted stated on the floors of Congress that the proposed 
reduction would amount to an average of 20 per cent. or more. 

I now quote from the report of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which has just been prepared: 

Your committee find that in the first six months ending December 31, 1883, 
under act of March 3, 1883 (the new law), dutiable merchandise was imported 
into the United States valued at $235,898, 109, on which duties were paid amount- 
ing to $95,514,136, being 40.91 per cent. on the value thereof. In the correspond- 
ing six months of the year 1882, under the old law, the value of dutiable imports 
amounted to $260,856,273, and the duty paid was $111,266,507, or 42.65 per cent. on 
the value. It thus appears that the average cost of importing goods valued at 





$100 was only $1.74 less under the new than under the old law. 

This exhibit of reduction in rates made by act of March 3, 1883, amounting to 
1.74 per cent. of the duty, issubject to an unimportant modification resulting from 
changes in value and other conditions, some of which increase and others re- 
duce comparative ad valorem rates. 

The promised reduction of more than 20 per cent. upon tariff taxa- 
tion has dwindled to less than 2 per cent.! 

When the bill came up for passage it was alleged by those who de- 
manded greater reduction to be the handiwork of the Eastern manu- 
facturers. The result would seem to prove the truth of that statement. 
It was undoubtedly framed in their interest and in such a manner as— 


To keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. 


Ad valorem and specific duties were so intermixed and changed, the 
law was made so complicated that none but those trained in the art of 
tariff-juggling could foresee the result. After this lapse of time the re- 
sults can be ascertained and they present one more triumph for those 
monopolies which have so long been potent in the legislation of this 
country. If I know anything of the sentiment of the people of the 
Northwest they are asking for that substantia! reduction of taxation 
which the Tariff Commission and the last Congress promised, but which 
they failed to give. They are not eager to pay a tax of 49 per cent. 
upon their sugar, of more than 40 per cent upon their woolen clothing, 
of 40 per cent. upon their cotton goods. They are uneasy under these 
burdens which rest upon almost every necessity of life. 

We all know that the heaviest burden of this taxation rests upon the 
agricultural classes of the West and Northwest. It largely increases 
the cost of almost every article they buy. Its tendency is to close the 
foreign markets of the world to the articles they would sell. If they 
complain they are told in substance that this system of taxation gives 
aid and comfort to the infant industries of Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts, and that in good time the taxation will be reduced. But they 
do not forget that those same ‘‘infants’’ were vigorous and healthy 
when this century began, and that the older they have grown the more 
lustily they have demanded protection. 

In 1833 the friends of the high-tariff system consented to a compro- 
mise by which tariff duties should be reduced during nine years en- 
suing to 20 per cent. ad valorem, and that beyond that they should not 
be increased. More than fifty years have passed away. Now the aver- 
age tariff rates amount not to 20 per cent. but to about 40 per cent., 
and still every one of these ‘‘ infant’’ industries is clamoring for more. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], who is probably 
the most celebrated living champion of the protective policy, has told 
us during this discussion that we should abolish the tax upon whisky 
and get rid of the entire internal-revenue system, which he denounced 
as an ‘‘infernal’’ system. 

Of course the grounds of opposition to the tax upon whisky are ob- | 
vious. If that tax of more than $70,000,000 per year can be reduced 
an equal amount of the sum derived from tariff taxation can be re- 
tained. A reduction of the taxation must come from some source. If 
that reduction is made in the whisky tax the present high tariff duties | 
upon the necessaries of life will remain, because the expenses of Gov- 
ernment must be paid. 

I think I know something of the popular sentiment in the great North- | 
west. If I am not entirely mistaken as to that sentiment, it is not at 

all in accord with the Pennsylvania idea, which Mr. KELLEY no doubt | 
understands and correctly expresses. That demand is indeed for a re- | 
duction of taxation; but it begs for relief from taxation upon the neces- | 
saries, not the luxuries, of life. It asks for that substantial reduction | 
of taxation upon the articles of every-day use in every humble home | 
that the tariff commission and the last Congress promised and pre- | 
tended to give, but which has not come. In my judgment, if you will | 
give this substantial reduction of taxation, if you will also add to the 

free list generously, if you will give to our people free salt, free sugar, 

tree coal, free lumber, there will be no wailing or gnashing of teeth be- | 
cause whisky pays a tax. 

There is no article on earth better able to pay a tax than whisky. 
There is no general demand for the removal of that tax among the | 
people whom I have the honor to represent. I am willing to stand 
upon the ground that this tax should be a part of the permanent rev- 
enue policy of our Government. It is no longer an experiment. We 








have, by frequent changes of the law, already experimentedenoagh. We 
have learned with reasonable accuracy what amount of tax per gallon 
will produce themaximumofrevenue. At the rate of 20 cents per gallon 
the tax amounted to less than $12,000,000 per year. It was found that 
the tax of $2 per gallon afforded undue temptation to fraud and dis- 
honesty, and yielded less than $35,000,000 of revenue per year, while 
the present tax of 90 cents per gallon yields more than double that 
amount. Still other changes have been made trom time to time, and 
the results have shown that at present we are not likely to improve our 
revenues or our system of taxation by adding to or diminishing the 
present tax on distilled spirits; that the present rate of tax yields the 
best revenue and in every way the best results. 

If this view is correct we may as well announce by our action upon this 
bill that the distillers must accommodate their business to the existing 
laws. The expenses of Government would still go on if we should post- 
pone for two years the payment of these taxes of more than $60,000,000. 
To the extent that this money should fail to come into the Treasury 
where it belongs as part of the legitimate income of the Government, 
to that same extent we would be unable to reduce taxation upon the 
necessaries of life. 

If I believed that the refusal to pass this bill would cause the wide- 
spread bankruptcy which is predicted by its friends, I might be disposed 
to yield my objections. But I have no doubt but that this danger is 
greatly exaggerated. Thesame banks which have voluntarily aided by 
their credit this overproduction can extend their credit until the dis- 
tillers shall have gradually reduced the supply of their product to the 
demands of trade. This is the legitimate business of the banks. It is 
not at all the business of the Government. 

These are the considerations which have led me to oppose this bill in 
its various stages, and which now lead me to vote against it. 


The Tariff, 


“Protection ’’ benefits the manufacturer, not the employé. 


SPEECH 


. OF 
HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, April 
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The House beingi n Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R.5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the limited time allotted to me in this discus- 
sion I can not hope todo more than glance at the outlines of this great 
question, and shall not attempt to thread out or elaborate the thoughts 
that its consideration may suggest. 

The advocates of a protective tariff on this floor are to-day insisting 
that the present protective tariff shall not be disturbed, nor the policy 
of the last twenty years reversed or modified by a reduction of war tax- 
ation. The gentlemen who make this appeal with so much of seeming 
earnestness, and the party that has nurtured this policy from infancy 
to vigorous manhood, forget that when it was adopted as a part of the 
revenue system of the country it was only then advocated by many of 
the leaders of the Republican party as a temporary measure—a meas- 
ure demanded and warranted by the exigencies of a great civil strife. 

Nearly twenty years have passed away since the last hostile shot 
was heard, and during these eventful years peace has been fully restored, 
armies have been disbanded, and the soldiers of both armies have be- 
come peaceful and prosperous citizens. In all sections of this country 
the normal conditions of peace have fully resumed their sway, the pub 
lic debt has been largely decreased, and we are now collecting annually 
many millions of dollars in excessof the needs of the Government; and 
yet the Republican party is demanding that this system of war taxa- 
tion shall be maintained for ‘‘ protective’’ purposes. 

Before proceeding to a further consideration of this vexing tariff prob- 


| lem I desire to review briefly the various systems of taxation that may 


be invoked in raising revenue to support the Government, and I am 
willing in all frankness to concede the difficulties attendant upon the 
settlement of this question which now challenges the thought and en- 
gages the attention of the whole people. In this vast country, with its 
varied industries, there are necessarily conflicting and clashing inter 
ests, and it is ofttimes a matter of extreme difficulty to harmonize 
and compromise these interests so as to be able by wise legislation to 
reach and declare the general interests of the whole people. 
SYSTEMS OF TAXATION 

It is our duty to provide the revenue necessary to meet the current 

expenses and maturing obligations of theGovernment. In establishing 
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a revenue system, and in the arrangement of all its details, we should 
keep in view and strive to work out the end of all wise government, 
‘the greatest good to the greatest number.’’ 


There are many systems of taxation which we have the power to 


inaugurate, and from these we should choose the best. 
maintain the Government— 

First. By a direct ad valorem tax. 

Second. By an income tax. 

Third. By an internal-revenue system like the one now in existence. 

Fourth. By a tariff of imposts. 

All of these systems are in use or have been used under the Federal or 
State governments. Each plan has its advantages and disadvantages, 
its merits and its demerits. And it becomes us, as the trusted agents 
of this great people, to consider carefully all the pros and cons before 
taking action. 

A direct ad valorem tax would certainly be equitable, since it compels 
each one to contribute according as the Lord has prospered him, and 
hence, as he is able, to maintain the burdens of that Government whose 
blessings and protection he enjoys. But the peopledo not like the tax- 
gatherers, the fixed dates for payment, and the examination of and 
scrutiny into their private affairs, and the legal processes to enforce pay- 
ment incident to this plan. 

The second is in thorough accord with the kindly spirit of our insti- 
tutions, and would lay the greatest burden upon the rich and prosper- 
ous. If they should be levied only upon the income in excess of an 
amount necessary to keep an average family in all the comforts of life, it 
would keep the burdens of government off the lowly and downtrodden 
and suffering poor until they might gather the necessaries of life about 
them and gain the strength and independence necessary to enable them 
without too much strain and exertion to aid in bearing the general 
burdens. This would tend to that greatest of all conceivable blessings 
for our race, the equalization of wealth. It would check the tendency, 
which alarms the thoughtful man, of the rich growing richer and the 
poor poorer. 

But this plan has been discarded because of the difficulties attendant 
upon its execution. Either the Government agent in the execution of 
such a plan must spy out the private affairs of every individual, or the 
Government must in great measure depend for this information upon 
the individuals taxed. The one course would lead toan invasion of the 
privacy dear to all freemen, and the other hold out temptation for mis- 
representation, fraud, and deceit. 

The third, which is now used in securing a part of our revenue, has 
some virtues akin to both the others, and is without some of their ob- 
jectionable features. So long as it is honestly and impartially admin- 
istered, and the tax is laid under this system only upon the luxuries of 
life, it is perhaps as unobjectionable as any plan which can be devised. 


We might 


HOW THE TARIFF OPPRESSES THE FARMER. 


The fourth, by which foreign manufacturers are charged for the priv- 
ilege of selling their wares to our own people, makes every vender and 
merchant within our borders a tax-gatherer, and is certainly liable to 
the objection that the Government realizes a less proportion of the money 
which is taken from the people under it than by any other system which 
has ever been devised. This objection is avery graveone and interests 
directly every citizen, for all contribute to pay this tax, and all surely 
desire that their contributions shall be assmall asthe needs of the Gov- 
ernment will permit. Every patriot must be willing to bear his share 
of the legitimate burdens of the Government, but no reasonable man 
is willing to give more than the uses of the Government require. 

Another objection to this system is its tendency to limit the market for 
ouragricultural produce. Of the 17,392,099 persons shown by the cen- 
sus of 1880 to be engaged in all occupations 7,670,493 are engaged in 
agriculture. The commerce between nations is, as all know, a barter. 
Nations buy where they sell; in other words, they exchange their sur- 
plus products of one class in order to secure such other products as they 
may need. They trade with that nation from which they can secure 
the greatest quantity of the products needed fora given amount of the 
products with which they are willing to part. Any tribute which this 
Government may exact from foreigners for trading here must tend 
toward decreasing the advantages and inducements of this country as 
a place for exchange of products, and consequently must tend toward 
keeping away those who have products to exchange. 

Again, if in spite of the exactions of tribute they still come to trade, 
they must in any exchange effected here reimburse themselves for the 
sum paid to the Government by adding it to the price of the product. 
The surplus products of the countries with which we can trade con- 
sists chiefly of manufactured goods. Such countries need and desire 
to secure by this exchange of their manufactured goods corn, wheat, 
meat, cotton, and other products of the farm. Now it so happens that 
our agriculturists have an excess of these products and need the man- 
ufactured articles of Europe, such as machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, clothing, woolen, cotton and linen cloth, boots, shoes, hats, and 
all indoor and outdoor necessaries and conveniences. Upon this class 
especially, therefore, any oppressive restrictions on trade with other 
nations bear with twofold severity. 

Than these same agriculturists we have no class more worthy or more 
deserving of our fostering care and protection. The pride and crown- 


| 
| ing glory of these United States is its boundless extent of fertile land 
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stretching beneath such kindly skies that almost every product known 
| to any clime can be successfully cultivated within our borders. That 
class to which we look to develop and utilize nature’s gracious promises 
| which in this wealth of land and clime she offers possesses every claim 
to our kindliest consideration. But it is not alone because so much of 
our material wealth must be developed by it that I would urge its claim. 
It is because an agricultural life develops the noblest and the highest 
type of manhood and of womanhood, the most virtuous society, the most 
law-abiding and law-loving citizens, the most devoted and constant and 
persistent maintainers and defenders of free institutions and popular 
government, and because a large agricultural class insures the stability 
and perpetuity of government. Therefore I repeat the fact that this 
tariff system, which not only takes from the earnings of this class a 
large proportion of all the revenues of Government but both limits the 
market and tends to decrease the exchange value of their productions, 
is liable to the gravest and most serious objection. 
DISCRIMINATES AGAINST NECESSARIES AND FAVORS LUXURIES. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, if import duties are laid upon the necessaries 
of life the distribution of the tax among the people is inequitable, be- 
cause the burden bears most hardly upon the shoulders the least able 
to sustain it. The income of the poor man is all absorbed in providing 
for the pressing and imperative needs of himself and those dependent 
upon him. Consequently he is taxed to the extent of the increase in the 
price of the supplies purchased upon the whole of his scanty income. 
The income of the rich man in excess of the amount necessary to pro- 
vide for the wants of himself and his family goes wholly untaxed, Thus 
the tariff system may become the most iniquitous species of income-tax, 
oppressing the poor and shielding the rich. 

REASONS IN FAVOR OF A REVENUE TARIFF. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the tariff system has merits as well as demerits 
and if the imposts are properly adjusted, and so graduated as not to he 
in any sense prohibitory, the force of the objections to which I have 
called attention can be and are to a very great extent obviated. This 
system must increase the cost to the consumer of all articles upon 
which import duties are laid; but the Government reaps all the benetits 
of that increase so far as imported goods are concerned. The increased 
cost to the people, however, of domestic manufactures goes not to the 
Government but to the manufacturers in theshape of increased profits. 
And when the duties are so high as to prohibit entirely the importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures the Goyernment realizes no income from 
im posts; and domestic manufacturers, shielded from foreign competi- 
tion, force the people to buy their wares at exorbitant rates. The 
lower the tariff duties, the more foreign goods will be imported ; and 
therefore the less proportion of the amount.which the people pay on 
account of the system will find its way into the pockets of private cit- 
izens. The lower the tariff duties, the less hinderance it offers to trade 
between this and other nations, and the less is the exchange value of 
our farm products impaired. 

Again, if imposts are highest upon the luxuries of life and lowest 
upon the necessaries most of the burden is borne by the prosperous, as 
it ought to be, and comparatively little of it by the unfortunate and 
poor. 

Fortunately the needs of our Government are such that we can by a 
moderate rate of tariff duties raise the revenue needful for an econom- 
ical administration, and thus divest the system of all its most obnox- 
ious features and lessen all its objectionable characteristics. . Of a taritf 
system organized as I have indicated Iam thoroughly in favor. 


INDIRECT TAXATION. 


Indirect taxation is always more agreeable than direct taxation to the 
people. They prefer to have the tax-gatherer disguised as a merchant 
or trader or shopkeeper. They had rather be forced by the biting frost 
or the burning sun, by the husband’s pride in adorning his wife, by the 
father’s tender solicitude for the comfort and welfare of his child, or by 
any of the moods of nature, the accidents of fortune, or the necessities 
of circumstances to pour their tribute into the nation’s treasury than 
by the officers and agencies of human law. They are pleased, too, with 
the thought that they pay the tribute of their own free will, thougl 
they are in fact compelled to pay it by the stern and inexorable ani 
certain exigences of their nature and their condition. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in view of all the facts and of the public 
will, as I understand it, I believe that such of the revenues needful tor 
the economical administration of the Government and the discharge 0! 
its maturing obligations as can not be realized by a tax upon the lux- 
uries of life under the internal-revenue system should be raised by the 
laying of import duties. 

After I have thus briefly outlined my views you can well understand 
my position, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the propositions maintained 
by the champions of the manufacturing interests upon this floer. 


WHAT THE TARIFF COSTS THE PEOPLE. 

I, sir, am unalterably opposed to the present tariff system, by which the 
people pay at least $5 tothe manufacturer in order to secure to the Gov- 
ernment $1 of revenue, and yet under which the Government piles up 
in its coffers many rhillions annually more than are needed to meet al! 
its legitimate current expenses and obligations. The monstrous evils 
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of the system are, it seems to me, apparent. Its costliness and its in- 
justice are as easily demonstrated as the motives of the manufacturers 
‘are easily discerned. By the census of 1880 it appears that the popu- 
lation of the United States aggregated 50,155,783. Of these 17,392,099 
were engaged in the various occupations and maintain the rest. After 
careful investigation I have reached the conclusion that the average an- 
nual expenditure on account of himself and those dependent upon him 
of each of such persons, for all the necessities of life upon which a tariff 
is levied, must be, at the lowest estimate, $300. 

I am confirmed in the conclusion that this estimate is below rather 
than above the mark by the fact that the manufacturing products of 
this country in 1880 were of the value of $5,369,579,191. And it is 
an admitted fact that all but an insignificant per cent. of these articles 
found a market at home. Dividing this sum by the number of those 
engaged in all the occupations we find that the average outlay of each 
for manufactured goods, which are all dutiable, was $314.50 for domestic 
manufactures alone. Now we find by reference to the tables of statis- 
tics furnished by the Government that the tariff duties average 41 per 
cent. ad valorem under the revision of March 3, 1883, and that in spite 
of this enormous rate of duty considerable quantities of European 
goods are imported into the United States. Of course the foreign man- 
ufacturers must realize a profit, otherwise these goods would not be 
sent. 

I quote from a distinguished author some of the leading articles im- 
ported in a recent year stating their amounts and the rate per cent. which 
they had to pay: 


Ad valorem duties paid ac- 
Articles imported. cording to sorts, Amount. 
Woolen manufactures........................., 54,57, 66,70, and 77 per cent....) $24, 604, 000 
., 35, 45, 57, and 63 per cent......... 15, 458, 000 


30, 35, and 40 per cent 


14, 384, 000 
50 and 60 per cent 


....| 30, 35, 45, 48, and 50 per cent..... 

. 20, 25,35, and 50 per cent.......... 
40 and 45 per cent 
. 27 per cent 
. 40 per cent 
68 and 72 per cent 






6, 554, 000 
6, 906, 000 
3, 978, 000 
9, 874, 000 
1, 005, 000 

675, 000 


Earthenware and crockery 
Tin plates and ware 
Hemp and jute fabrics 












103, 541, 000 


What do these figures mean? They mean that the prices the Ameri- 
can people pay for their woolen cloths and stuffs are so excessive that the 
British woolen manufacturers can afford to pay from 54 to 77 per cent. 
import duties for the admission of their manufactures into the United 
States and still get a profit. That is to say, that, taking the average 
duty at 66 per cent., the people could, if they were allowed to buy where 
they could buy cheapest, get the same quantity and quality of woolen 
and worsted goods for $12 for which they now pay $20. Eight dollars 
out of $20 thrown away!’’ After a further and parallel collation the 
author goes on to prove that by the protective duties there isa loss upon 
the average annual family expenditure of 28 per cent. 

THE COST DEMONSTRATED. 

A letter from a friend who has recently been abroad well illustrates 
this subject. He is a Republican of high standing and a business man 
of acknowledged ability. I read the letter that it may be seen what 
tribute we pay to protected manufacturers: 

Saint Louis, Mo., January 7, 1884. 

Dear Str: Replying to your inquiry as to my experience relative to buying 
clothes in Europe and in the States,1 would say that when in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, last fall I had made to order three suits of best quality Scotch tweed, for 
which I paid 50 shillings a suit—say equal to $12.50 United States currency. 
These were made by a first-class merchant tailor and were same goods as my 


tailor in Saint Louis charges me $45 to $50 per suit. 
Respectfully, yours, 


H. G. BROOKING. 
Hon. A. M. Dockery, 


Washington, D. C. 

But for the purpose of demonstrating the enormous burden which the 
present tariff lays upon our people we will make a calculation upon the 
hypothesis that the tariff increases the cost of manufactured products 
to the consumer 20 instead of 41 per cent. Ascertaining the value of 
the manufactured products sold here annually upon the basis sug- 
gested, to wit, upon the estimate that the 17,392,099 persons engaged 


in the various occupations spends each one annually an average of $300 | number of all hands employed in manufacturing, 


a | annual wages of all such laborers, $947,953,795. 
gregate $5,217,629,700. Of this sum 20 per cent., or one-fifth, was added 


p t Now the Government only re- | 
ceived in the year on account of all duties on imports $186,522,064.60, | 


for dutiable goods both domestic and foreign, the sums spent by all ag- 
by the tariff, and equals $1,043,525,940. 
or less than one-fifth of the sum which the tariff cost the people. 


This calculation demonstrates not only the cost of thissystem, but that 
the manufacturers of the land receive a bonus from the tariff of about 


$5 to every $1 which the tariff brings to the Government; for the dif- | 


ference between 


$1,043,525,940 which the tariff cost the people and 
$186,522 


facturer in the way of increased profit. This vast sum of $857,003,875.40 

is taken without justification or excuse from the great mass of our people 

and given to a favored few. There is no reason why the agriculturist 

of my district shall pay an enormous tribute to the manufacturers rep- 
7 


| should bear upon all equally. 


20, 103, 000 | 


| protection and immunity of the manufacturers. 


| pathy for American labor. 





22,064.60 realized by the Government from it goes to the manu- 


69 


resented by any gentlemen upon this floor. It was not for this that ou 
fathers threw off the yoke of a foreign power, that nurtured lords and 


| princes who lived in ease and luxury at the expense of the toiling 
| masses. 


No principle upon which this unjust tariff can be defended 
is enunciated in our charter of constitutional rights, which guarantees 


| equality to all and oppression to none. 


EQUAL TAXATION, 
The burdensof government must of necessity be supported, and they 
But that any class of our people should 
have not only to support all the burdens of government, but also lay 
down at least one-fifth of their hard earnings at the feet of a tew foster- 
lings of the Government, is simply intolerable. Like the Old Man of 
the Sea this manufacturing interest has fastened itself about the necks 
of our people, and resists every effort to loosen its sutfocating grasp 
But I am much mistaken, sir, if the people will bear it mueh longer. 
They have already made it drunk with the wine of submission and for- 
bearance, and will hurl it from them in the midst of its excesses. Sir, 
it would seem that the proposition to make one portion of our peo- 
ple—and that portion the worst paid, and certainly equally deserving 
with any in the land—give of the fruits of their toil and sweat to till 
the already plethoric coffers of the manufacturers should be absolutely 
without supporters or defenders now that the needs of the Government 
can no longer be made the excuse for it. But the affluence which the 
wealth accumulated under this system has brought to the manufact- 
urers—the untitled but pampered aristocracy of this country—has 
afforded ample leisure for weaving ingenious pretexts for concealing 
from the honest toilers of the land the naked deformity of this system. 
I shall briefly advert to those two upon which most reliance is placed. 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR. 


The first is most specious in statement and most absurd upon inves- 
tigation. It is that a protective tariif is necessary to protect the dig 
pity of American labor, and to protect it from degrading competition 
with the pauper labor of Europe. Who are the laborers of this country, 
and how many are there? As we have seen, the census of 1880 shows 
that there are 17,392,099 persons over ten years of age in the United 
States engaged in the various occupations. Of these 7,670,493 are en- 
gaged in agriculture, 4,074,238 are engaged in professional and per- 
sonal services, 1,810,256 are engaged in trade and transportation, and 
3,837,112 are engaged in nfanufactures and mechanical and mining 
industries. 

Now, sir, it is manifest that the tariff only protects from competition 
with European labor those of the last class. The other classes must, if 
necessary, face as best they can, alone and unaided by statute, the pau- 
per labor of Europe or any other countries with whom their interests 
may conflict. 

To-day, Mr. Chairman, and for years past the agriculturists, those 
who labor in wind and weather beneath wintry skies and scorching suns 
on the farms of the West and South, have with their produce to com- 
pete in European markets with like products raised by the pauper labor 
of both Europe and Asia. If we had no tariff our manufacturers would 
still be protected by 3,000 miles of ocean which stretches between their 
home markets and foreign competition. Ouragriculturists to-day, com- 
pelled by the tariff to pay a heavy tribute at home, are also compelled 
to cross this same waste of waters in order to compete with European 
pauper labor inits home market. The degradation incident to this sys- 
tem has recently had a glaring illustration. 

A foreign power declined to permit the American farmer to enter its 
markets with his pork. And, sir, to-day the American Congress is 
unable to invent any measure of redress or to relieve the farmer, be- 
cause its ingenuity has been racked already to invent measures for the 
I fail to see any es- 
pecial glory, sir, in the dignity of American manufacturing labor if 
purchased by the sacrifice and degradation of four-fifths of the whole 
labor of the country. 

STATISTICS FBOM THE CENSUS SHOWING WHO ARE ‘“ PROTECTED ’—MANUPACT- 

URERS, NOT THE LABORERS 
But, sir, it is untrue that this exorbitant tariff is at all necessary to 


| maintain at its present standard the wages of the workers in our man- 


ufactures. The facts strip from capital the hypocritical mask of sym- 
The census of 1880 shows that the capital 
engaged in manufacturing in the United States is $2,790,272,606; the 
the total 
Dividing the total 
wages by the numberof hands, it appears that the annual wages of each 
of these laborers is $347. 

The value of the material used in manufactures in 1880 was $3,396, - 


9 29 -Q05.- 
2,732,595; 


823,549; the value of the manufactured products was $5,369,579, 191 
To ascertain the net profit realized by the manufacturers for that year 
we have to deduct the cost of the labor and material used from the value 
of the manufactured products. This profit we thus find to be $1,024 
801,847, and this sum, the net profit, equals 37 per cent. of the total 
capital engaged in manufactures. This exorbitant profit, and not con 
sideration for American labor, has inspired the siren songs with which 
these deft choristers would lull the 
threaten a storm of indignation. 

You will observe, Mr. Chairman, that these same manufacturers who 


murmurs of discontent which 
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prate so loudly of wages and whisper never a word of their profits starve 
their laborers into subjection when they murmur 2s to the scanty and | 
diminishing share of the profits which are atlowed to them, and import 
duty free pauper laborfrom any quarter of the globe to compete on our 
own soil with the protégés for whom they profess such solicitude. 

But, Mr. Chairman, laying aside all theories and coming directly to 
the practical results of twenty-four years of ** protection,’’ the conclu- 
sion must be reached that the “‘lion’s share’’ of the tribute we pay an- | 
nually under this system goes to the manufacturers and not to their 
employés. If not, will some representative of the system explain to 
the country why it is that hundreds and thousands of laborers in manu- 
factories are to-day without employment, and discontent and poverty 
almost everywhere characterize this classof our people. If this system 
is to be continued for another twenty years, and if we are warranted 
in judging the future by the past, we shall be compelled to announce 
the danger not of competition from the pauper labor of Europe, but 
the danger that shall come to all our interests from the aggregation 
of princely fortunes by these manufacturers and the other and over- 
shadowing danger of having to deal with pauper labor on our own soil. 

(nd right here I avail myself of a few paragraphs from the speech 
made recently by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox}. 


Where do we find American labor mostly employed now? Referring to the 
“occupations” tables of the last United States Census Reports, | find the total 
number of persons employed in what may be called the non-protected occupa- 
tions given at 13,554,987, of which number about 16 per cent. (2,268,860) were 
persons of foreign birth 

In the protected occupations, namely, the manufacturing, mechanical, and 
mining industries, I find the total number of persons employed given at 3,837,112; 
and of these 32 per cent. (1,225,787) were of foreign birth—double the percentage 
of persons of foreign birth employed m the non-protected occupations. 

Any person familiar with one of the conditions of labor in the protected in- 
dustries during the last twenty-five years, namely, the impossibility of its mi- 
gration to the great West, will, if he is candid, have to admit that if he were to 
classify this labor, at least 32 per cent. more of the persons employed therein 
would appear to be of foreign parentage. I makethis reference not to disparage 
our citizens of foreign birth or foreign parentage, but only for the purpose of 
showing that protection does not protect labor, and that employers will employ 
the cheapest labor that the necessities of the laborers will enable them to em- 
ploy 

Aside from the protected industries referred to there are no other productive 
occupations in this country, except the eleven classed under the head of agri- 
culture on page 1368 of the compendium of the last census, part 2. The total 
number of persons therein given as employed in agriculture is 7,670,493, of which 
number 3,323,876 were laborers, and 4,225,045 farmers and planters. The other 
120,676 were engaged in dairying, horticulture, stock-raising, and kindred pur- 
suits. On the page referred to | find that less than 5 per cent. of these 3,323,876 
laborers (161,402) were persons of foreign birth, while of the farmers and plant- 
ers 14.5 per cent, (610,180) were persons of foreign birth. Do not these figures 
show that American labor is being driven out of manufacturing industry under 
a system of tariffs which the advocates of the latter would have us believe was 
designed mainly, if not solely, for the protection of our skilled labor? If wages 
in our mining and manufacturing industries were commensurate with the ideas 
and necessities of life, would we find, as I could easily show by the census re- 
ports, that 64 per cent. of the labor employed therein is of foreign birth or parent- 
age, while over 9% per cent. of our hired farm service is being performed by 
laborers of American birth’? 

COMPARISON OF 


PROFITS OF AGRICULTURISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


If the proposed reduction in the tariff rates should diminish the profits 
of the capitalists engaged in manufacturing one-half, and no one makes 
any claim that it will do this, their protit would still be greater than that 
of any other class of capitalists in this country. Let uscompare their con- 
dition with the condition of the farmer, as shown by the census of 1880. 
We find the following state of things: 
Value of farms... 


Value of implements, &c 
Value of live-stock 


$10, 197, 096, 766 
406, 520, 055 
1, 500, 464, 609 


Total 


12, 104, 081, 430 


Cost of fertilizers used 


cena 28, 586, 397 
Value of all farm products, 1879 


menue seaninn 2, 213, 402, 564 
Value, less cost of fertilizers ae soubeiuiieadente 2, E84, 816, 167 
Profit invested in agriculture, without payment of any wages 


18 per cent. 
Agricultural laborers.. 


3, 323, 876 

Estimating agricultural laborers’ wages at 75 cents per day, the wages 
paid annually to them would be $747,872,100; and on that basis the 
profit on capital invested in agriculture would be 11 percent. But 
this whole estimate omits to debit the profit with any charge on ac- 
count of maintenance of any species of live-stock, and therefore shows 
a larger profit than the farmer can possibly average. 


HOME MARKETS GIVEN BY THE TARIFF TO THE FARMER. 


But the second delusion which the manufacturers have to offer the 
people as a reason for a continuance of enormous subsidies to them is 
that the agriculturists derive enormous benefits from the home market 
which manufacturing establishments afford to their produce. Could 
any pretext be more flimsy than this cry for protection to American 
labor? 

With our rich and virgin soil, the cheapness of our lands, and supe- 
rior agricultural implements the American farmer can and has com- 
peted successfully with his produce in every market of the civilized 
world, and but for the protective tariff system, which hinders and in- 


| tories. 


| the manufactured products of other countries. 


| are prepared and are anxious to supply. 


| Western States. 


| to protection. 
| construction has increased the cost of railroad transportation at least 








terrupts exchange with other nations, would never be without a profit- | 
able market for their surplus produce. The manufacturing countries | 


of Europe would gladly exchange their manufactured goods for the 
wheat, corn, and meat produced upon our farms. 

In spite of the high tariff the statistics show that the products of our 

farms are now being exchanged for the products of European manufac- 

This tariff not only mits the market, but also the profit to be 

realized there. It prohibits the introduction here of the great bulk of 

They are forced to look 


| elsewhere for purchasers or for those with whom they can exchange. 


And in the exchange they supply their wants which our agriculturists 
When in despite of the high 
tariff they come here to trade they must in the exchange with our ag- 
riculturists add to the price of their goods and wares the import duties 
which this Government exacts for the privilege of bartering here. 

If, for example, they can profitably manufacture and transport here 
three yards of calico for the sum they would willingly pay for one 
pound of meat, the farmer would secure the calico for the meat. But 
when at our ports of entry they have to pay 40 per cent. on the cost of 
the calico for the privilege of bartering with our farmers, they must 
secure 40 per cent. more meat in the exchange to indemnify themselves 
for the increased outlay. The illustration is homely, but the truth it 
teaches is most important and far-reaching in its results, as will be seen 
by the statistics, which show that the commerce between the American 
farmer and the foreign manufacturer to-day aggregates largely ove 
$1,000,000,000 annually. While our farmers are thus kept out of the 
foreign markets, or go thither hampered with the consequences of this 
tariff system, those certainly of the West and South derive no benefit 
from the boasted home market of the East. I quote from an eminent 
authority, Thomas G. Shearman, upon this subject, as follows: 


WHAT PROTECTION DOES FOR FARMERS. 
The farmers have long been treated to the most bewildering calculations f 


the purpose of showing that protected manufactures are their sole source of 
wealth. Immense pains have been taken to prove that the farmers could jot 
live without the market afforded by protected manufactures, and a statement 
has been made a thousand times that a foreign market isa positive injury to the 
American farmer, because so long as he sent his wheat to Liverpool the Live 
pool market would fix the American price. The wise scheme which has be« 
invented for the relief of the farmer is therefore to make the number of his « 
tomers less. For is he not told that itisa positive injury to him to sell his whe 
in Liverpool? If, then, Liverpool can only be prevented from buying American 
wheat, surely the American farmer will be made more prosperous! 

These wiseacres overlook the fact that the only way in which Liverpoo! « 
be prevented from fixing the price of American wheat is by preventing ! 
pool from paying the highest price in the market of the world. Now, th: 
reason why Liverpool fixes the price is that Liverpool is the best market l 
just because it is the best market the protectionist desires to ruin it for the bene- 
fit, he pretends, of the American farmer. The best answer, however, to al! the 
nonsense which is talked about the Liverpool market is the fact that with the 
increase of protection the American home market has become less and less fay 
able to the American farmer, and he has become constantly more dependent 
upon Liverpool. 


ve 


on 


FARMERS DEPEND UPON THE FOREIGN MARKET. 


Mr. Nimmo, writing in the North American Review in favor of pro- 
tection, let slip the fact that 95 per cent. of all the exports of bread- 
stuffs and provisions come from the Western States, and that the East 
ern manufacturing States consume nearly all their provisions, and 
neither export abroad nor furnish any considerable market for the 
The West is absolutely dependent upon itself and 
Europe. The Eastern market is practically of no avail to it. Yet to 
support this imaginary Eastern market the West has for years cheer 
fully borne an enormous load of taxation levied under the pretense of 
protecting American industry. 

To further exhibit the fallacy of the boasted home market for agri 
cultural products I submit the following statement, made by the ver 
able chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Morrtsoy ] 
in a recent address delivered in this Hall: 


EXPORT OF AGRICUTURAL PRODUCTS DOUBLE THAT MANUFACTURERS UsI 


In the lower cost of transportation on land and sea is to be found one chief 
agency of the wondrous development which bounty-fed manufacturers credit 
The system by adding to the cost of the materials for railroad 
25 per 
cent. In the lower costof carrying agricultural productsthey have found thet 
only sources of profits. On more than one occasion here I have exposed the 
fallacy of obtaining a home market for agricuJtural products through protec: 
tion maintained by taxing agriculture. In 1830the agricultural product was 
counted in the census at $2,212,540,927. Assuming that these products were 
used by the people equally without regard to their occupations, those engaged 
and employed in manufacturing, including all mechanics, also miners, col- 
sumed of the products classed as agriculttiral $335,000,000 worth, while for more 
than double as much, or $685,961,091 worth, the producers were compelled to 
seek a foreign market. 


A SELFISH POLICY. 


I do not know that I could better illustrate the utter selfishness of 
this policy and give the proper direction and emphasis to the w ord 
‘* protection ’’ than by recalling an incident that transpired during 
the debate in favor of restoring the old tariff on wool. When the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] was appealing so earnestly on be 
half of the measure he stated the profits of the wool-growers of this 
country had been reduced annually more than a million of dollars by 
the reduction of the tax. I suggested to a protectionist friend who sat 
near me that he should explain to me in a few words who paid the proft's 
in controversy. His reply was—jestingly of course, but really revea'- 
ing the true sitnation—‘‘it matters not as to that so we get them.” 

But here is another illustration brought forcibly to the attention o! 
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the country by the vote had on that proposition. On this question 


affecting the wool-growers of the country we found the Republican rep- | 
resentatives of the wool-manufacturing interests voting solidly against | 


the restoration of the duty on wool. 

Mr. RUSSELL. You do not mean to say that they voted solidly in 
that way ? i 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will qualify the statement as to the solidity of 
the vote; but my recollection is that twelve Republican Representatives 
voted against restoring the old duty on wool. And I know I heard sev- 
eral Republican Representatives declare that the vote was the strong- 
est argument made in favor of free trade on this floor, and it shook the 
faith of several Republican Representatives from the West, that on this 
question, where they wanted a little ‘‘ protection’’ for their wool-grow- 


ers, the representatives of the manufacturers in the East refused to | 


grant them their share of the protection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They did not vote solidly, as the gentleman stated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have qualified that statement. My recollection 
is that twelve Republican Representatives voted againstit. Is not that 
correct ? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not the number. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The number was sufficient to illustrate the point 
I am trying to make, and that is the utter selfishness of this policy. 


It is well known there is a difference between the wool-growers and the | 


wool-manufacturers on this question. And why? Because the wool 
manufacturers do not want to give the wool-growers any part of their 
profits. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 

Mr. DOCKERY. 
tives from Massachusetts voted to restore the duty? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said they did not vote solidly, as the gentleman 
had stated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is true that the gentleman himself voted to re- 
store the old tariff on wool; but it is also true that his Republican 
colleagues from Massachusetts, representing wool-manufacturing dis- 
tricts, voted solidly against the restoration of the duty. I may also 


You will find them fighting together this fall. 


state that on this question the distinguished leader of that side of the | 
‘Mr. REED], although not paired, fails to record him- | 


House from Maine 
self on either side of the question. 
TAXATION SHOULD BE FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been truly said by a distinguished member of 


this body (Mr. CARLISLE), that ‘‘ all taxation should be for public pur- | 


poses.’’ Protection taxes one business interest for the benefit of an- 
other, and is in direct contravention of that great fundamental doctrine 
of our Government, ‘‘ Equal rights toall; exclusive privileges to none.”’ 
{ Applause. ] 

Sir, should this iniquitous system prevail in a government of the 
people, by the people, and forthe people? The hour for honest, candid 
consideration has arrived. 
one in American politics. The Republican party has arrayed itself 
under the banner of protection. The Democratic party still fights under 
the banner of tariff for revenue. While we are willing toaccord to the 
manufacturing industries such protection as this scale of taxation inci- 
dentally gives, we are unwilling to subsidize any class, to foster any 
monopolies, or lay unnecessary burdens upon any department of our 
industries. ; 

““PREE TRADE.” 

It has been charged on this floor and in the public press that the 
Democratic party demands free trade. Now, the gentlemen who make 
that charge on this floor of course can not be accredited with candor 
and sincerity, because they are too intelligent and know how utterly 
without foundation in fact is this statement. The charge is made for 
® purpose and for an effect. The phantom of ‘‘ free trade’’ is invoked 
to affright the timid. 

The Democratic party may have free-traders within its organization, 
but the Democratic party is not for free trade, and the gentlemen repre- 
senting the Republican party in this debate can not point to a single 
plank in a national platform of that party that would authorize them to 
make such a declaration. 

Mr. Chairman, “‘tariff for revenue’’ is no new doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic party. More than forty years ago the Democratic party declared 
its position in favor of such a tariff, and on this issue it then aligned 
its forces to make battle for political supremacy, and amid all the changes 
and chances incident to political contests it has fought a good fight and 
kept the faith. : 

In the fierce contests which preceded the war it grappled, fought, and 
overthrew the old Whig party on this question, and I say to-day to my 


Republican friends that on this issue it will triumph in the near future | 


and live to preside at the funeral obsequies of the Republican party. 
[Applause]. 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC TARIFF PLATFORMS. 
In the Democratic platform of 1840 the tariff resolutions (numbers 
4 and 5) are in these words (which have been reaffirmed, enlarged, or 
reannounced in every national Democratic convention since held): 


. 4. Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to | 
ae one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- | 
erest of one portion to the injury of another portion of our common country; | 


| has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank onthe high 


I will ask the gentleman how many Representa- | , aren A 
| tation of this question. 





The tariff question is now the dominant | 








that every citizen and every section of the country has the right to demand and 
insist upon an equality of rights and privileges. 

5. Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that 
no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government. : 

Convention of 1844, 

Convention of 1848, 

Convention of 1852, 

Convention of 1856, 

Convention of 1860, 

Convention of 1868, resolutions 4 and 5 reannounced. 

Convention of 1872, resolutions 4 and 5 reannounced and the whole 
question relegated to the Congressional districts. 

Convention of 1876: In this convention this 
nounced in the following language: 


resolutions 
resolutions 
resolutions 
resolutions 
resolutions 


4 and 5 reaffirmed. 
4 and 5 reaffirmed. 
4 and 5 reaffirmed. 
t{ and 5 reannounced. 
4 and 5 reaftirmed. 


doctrine was rean- 


We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 articles as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, nota 
yearly rising revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 
It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. It 


seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad, 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture, an industry followed by half 
our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treas- 
ury, obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruit of labor. It pro- 
motes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts hon- 
est merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for 


revenue, 
Convention of 1880 declared in favor of a “‘ tariff for revenue only.”’ 
CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Chairman, the time fails me for a further discussion and presen- 
I trust that such a settlement may be reached 
as shall intensify our patriotism, enlarge our generosity, give prosperity 
to all our industries, and enhance the wages of the laborers of this 
country. Sir, I shall hail with joy the day when the honest labor of 
this land shall in majesty and power assert its rights in the Halls of 
Congress, when we shall all tread side by side in the ranks of genuine 
republicanism, with our eyes veering neither to aristocracy nor agra- 
rianism. 

Sir, I believe that freer trade and equal taxation will enhance rather 
than diminish the wages of labor, and believing thus, in common with 
the great body of the Democratic party and I doubt not a majority of 
the people of the United States, I shall give my voice and vote for this 
measure, which is the initiatery step in favor of such a reform as will 
ultimately place our system of tariff taxation’upon a revenue basis. 

The Democratic party now as heretofore favors a tariff for revenue; 


| « tariff so adjusted as to distribute equally the burdens and bhenetits of 


government; a tariff national, not sectional or geographical; a tariff 
which, so far as may be practicable under a revenue system, shal! declare 
before the law the equality of all the great industries of the country; a 
tariff which shall not enrich the few at the expense of the many; a tar- 
iff which shall not tax four-fifths of the laborers of this country for the 
benefit of the manufacturer; a tariff which shall not limit the market 
for agricultural products; a tariff which shall aid in restoring our com- 
merce; a tariff which shall not deplete the revenues of the Government 
by giving immense premiums to favored industries; atariff that shall not 
destroy or paralyze our manufacturing industries, but which will make 
them hardy, generous, and self-reliant; a tariff which will not yield 37 
per cent. on the capital invested to manutacturers and only $1.16 a day 
to the laborer; a tariff which shall not be prohibitory, and thus ** pro- 
tect’? against all competition the manufacturers of this country; a 
tariff which shall recognize the genius and prowess of American man- 
ufacturers and American laborers, and be willing to challenge competi- 
tion with Europe in the open markets of the world; a tariff which shail 
not demand that American agriculturists compete with the poorest- 


| paid labor of the world, and then in turn require them to pay a bounty 


of 41 per cent. on all they purchase; a tariff that will not under the 
pretense of ‘‘ protecting’? American labor levy an annual tribute of 
$800,000,000 on the consumers of this country; a tariff that will not 
impose the heaviest burdens upon the articles of necessity in daily use 
among the people; and, finally, a tariff which shall not divorce or 
estrange agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, but such a tariff as 
will bind together indissolubly in the bonds of a common interest all 

















the great industries and all the sections of this mighty Republic. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
APPENDIX. 
Statistical summary as shown by the census of 1880. 
BO: IE GUN Sy SE SII os icccescncepncensdenkscnnesiccnsinsenenoorees 50, 155, 783 
Engaged in agriculture .............0.00.0.-s000 7, 670, 493 
Professional and personal occupations 4, 074, 238 
Trade and transportation .............00-..s0.seesesses 1, 810, 256 
Manufactures, mechanics, and mining 3, 837, 112 
aca 17, 392, 099 
Employed in the non-protected occupations ....,...... 13, 554, 9ST 
Employed in the protected oceupations.................. 3, 837, 112 
a 17, 392, 099 
In the non-protected occupations 16 per cent. are persons of 
foreign birth...... shiitintiatinniidddnsindanniiasadinididtiondts ssapmusiaiitiniiaiialbwe 2, 268, 860 
In the protected occupations 32 per cent. are persons of foreign 
Cine con ancksacedesanemneibulciemes a iet dines tated cians sadutelacieninne 1, 225, 787 
| Foreign immigration, mostly adults, since July 1, 1870......... ’ 4, 809, 52 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
Capital employed in agriculture.............cscccesssccccsessssccceesseccesce $12, 104, 081, 430 | 
Number of farms stoubitisinbes 4, 008, 907 
Agricultural laborers.......... . 8, 323, 876 | 
Value of farm products. $2, 213, 402, 564 
Estimated profit on capital investe -d, ‘u per cent. 
Farmers consume of their own products 
Manufacturers and mechanics.................... 
Other Americans 612, 156. 000 
The foreign market.. 683, 011, 000 
Total CONBUMPHION.......00...-0c0ve++sererencreres score eee ensee see sersoeees $2, 213, 402, 000 
Agricultural export in 1860 w: as 7 7 ‘pe r cent. of e ntire e -xports.... 295, 000, 000 
Agricultural export in 1870 was 79 per cent. of entire exports... 391, 000, 000 
Agricultural export in 1880 was 83 per cent. of entire exports... 685, 000, 000 
Agricultural export in 1883 was 77 per cent. of entire exports... 619, 269, 449 


MANUFACTURING STATISTICS. 
Capital employed in manufactures.... .. 
Manufacturing establishments ile scinielnbinaiaileiah titrate. pueiedioanbaidt 
Value of manufactured products................. 
Laborers employed in manufactures. 
Gross profits after deducting wages and mate rial... 
Profit on capital invested, 37 per cent. 
Average annual compensation to labor 


$2, 790, 272, 606 
253, 852 

$5, 369, 579, 191 
2, 732, 595 

$1, 024, 801, 847 


$347 00 














I I I iiivesied cocinndinsntsanrsacinntnvmemesseninasings $1 16 
Imports for the year ending June 30, 1883..... 
Exports for the year ending June 30, 1883........... 804, 223, 632 
SII. eseeieetnaeinienabeesiigtitenediadn mamta $1, 547, 020, 316 
Value corn product 1860.. - 600, 000, 000 
. xported that year, four-te nths of l per rce ent.. 2, 400, 000 
Value corn product 1880 cs es 702, 000, 000 
Exported that year, 7} per ce nt. 53, 000, 000 


Under a revenue tariff wheat exports were 2 only 2: } per cent. 

Home market consumed 97} per cent. 

Under the present tariff we export of wheat 36 per cent. 

Home market only consumes 64 per cent 

Under a protective tariff wages only receive of the value of the products 18 
per cent 

Under revenue tariff they received 20 per cent. 
Aggregate of national wealth in 1870 nels $26, 460, 000, 000 
Aggregate of national wealth in 1880 43, 300, 000, 000 

Undera revenue tariff the national wealth from 1850 to 1860 more than doubled. 

Average rate of duty under tariff of 1789, 8} per cent. 

Average rate of duty under tariff of 1792, 13} per cent. 

Average rate of duty under tariff of 1816, 30 per cent. 

Average rate of duty under tariff of 1824, 37 per cent. 

Average rate of duty under tariff of 1828, 41 per cent. 

Average rate of duty under tariff of 1832, 33 per cent. 

Average rate of duty under tariff of 1846 to 1861, 19 per cent. 

ave rate of duty under tariff of 1862, 35 per cent. 

Average rate before revision of last Congress, 43} per cent. 

Average rate under the present tariff, 41 per cent. 

E stimate d average under this bill, 33 per cent. 

Estimated annual reduction of revenue under this bill, $30,000,000. 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES APRIL 1, 1884. 
Interest-bearing debt: 

Bonds at 4} per cent., due in 1892 
Bonds at 4 per cent., due in 1907 
Bonds at 3 per cent, subject to call 
Refunding certificates 
Navy pension fund 


. $250,000,000 00 
737 643,950 00 
254,808,650 00 
305,400 00 

14,000,000 00 











$1,256,758,000 00 





Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal-tender notes....... 
Certificates of deposit............... 
Gold and silver certificates........ 
Fractional currency 


14,043,915 26 


. $346, 739, 541 00 
15, 475, 000 00 
220, 644,561 00 
6, 984,317 31 





sieneiien 589, 843,419 31 
11, 492, 685 11 

1, 872, 138,019 68 
402, 875,210 59 


I ania inlaid eumibabeoioebiesin 


Total public debt... 
Cash in Treasury 





Debt, less cash in Treasury April 1, 1884 1, 469, 262, 809 09 
Cash balance available after os gold and silver certifi- 
150, 919, 315 93 


cates, &c.. 
50, 000, 000 00 


Estimated annual surplus it in excess of the e >xpe nditures of the 
SE I rakinntnncisasintirabvnsiandenmiowtusnuhuundsnanapinienindibineiieanniiie 


Thomas H. Herndon. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN THE HovusE OF REPRESEN 
April 17, 1884, 


On the life and character of the late Hon. Taomas H. Hernpon, Representative- 
elect to the Forty-eighth Congress from the first district of Alabama. 


Mr. RANDALL said: 
Mr, SPEAKER: There are men whose lives have beenso true and gentle 


NTATIVES 
Thursday, 


that the exaggerated language of eulogy is rendered unnecessary and 
for whom the simple recital of duty bravely done and noble purposes 
carried out without fear or favor is their most eloquent obituary. 
THOMAS H. HERNDON, of Alabama. 


such was the late Of spotless per- 


Of | 





TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| sonal character, with mental faculties cultured and self-poised, with 
courage equal to his convictions, yet in the ordinary business of this 
House he was modest, unassuming, and affable until principle was at 
stake and right was to be sustained, and then no rock was more firmly 
rooted. The denunciations of enemies, the seductions of interested 
parties, and the blandishments of power were equally unavailing to move 
him from the position he took after careful consideration. 

He was my friend, and none hadatruerone. And such friendship is 
a consolation beyond all power of words todepict. It is the solace and 
support of men ‘who try, however feebly, to pursue the course which 
they believe to be just and proper. It is easy and delightful to do the 
wishes of those who would aggrandize their fortunes from the public 
treasury or to grant monopolies to those already too powerful, while on 
the contrary to battle in behalf of the rights of the many, which are ever 
absorbed by the few unless prevented by ceaseless vigilance, brings un- 
stinted abuse and the most cruel misrepresentation, and all the more 
unjust because it is deliberately done. If it were not for the compan- 
ionship and warm-hearted help and confidence of men from e very sec- 
tion and of all parties, men like Mr. HERNDON, the vexations and labors 
of public life would be unendurable. 

It is not the men who appear most conspicuously in our public pro- 
ceedings who are always the best legislators. There are those who 
work earnestly and noiselessly, attentive and watchful, too faithful to 
themselves and their constituents to decide without the fullest infor- 
mation, and who are as steady to the principles they profess as the nee- 
dle to the pole, and who moreover, on the great field-day when wrong 
is to be routed and right made victorious, are always to be found in the 
ranks ready to do and dare to the utmost. Such a legislator and such 
a friend was Mr. HERNDON. 

I feign no stately sorrow on this occasion. I sincerely mourn for one 
I esteemed deeply. In coming into this Hall I miss the bright glance 
and hearty welcome of a true friend. There have vanished the retfine- 
ment and courtesy of a genial and worthy associate. Something has 
dropped from the comfort of my daily life which can not easily be re- 
placed. 

Alabama has sent to Congress men of surpassing eloquence, and others 
who have won the highest positions on the floor of this House and in 
the other Chamber, but none left behind them the memory of a pure1 
life, a sounder public record, or a sweeter character than Mr. HERN- 
DON. Such memories are the undying glory of every commonwealth, 
and are a valuable incentive to honest ambition everywhere. 
















Territorial Judiciary. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS. H. 


OF WASHINGTON 


BRENTS, 

TERRITORY, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 8, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 4705) in relation to courts and judicial proceedings in the 
Territories. 

Mr. BRENTS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: So much of the day set apart by the special order of 
the House for the consideration of Territorial legislation has already 
been consumed by the bill for the ‘‘ Territory of Texas’’ that I shall not 
trespass more than five or ten minutes further in the discussion of a 
measure for the benefit of the other Territories. It is nevertheless not 
only a measure of very pressing necessity in order to relieve the over- 
burdened and overworked judges, hut also of vital importance in se 
curing more adequate means and better methods in the ad ministration 
of justice in those Territories. 

The duties of the Territorial judges are numerous, varied, complex, 
and burdensome. They perform the functions of judges of the Stat 
district or State circuit courts, the State court of errors and appeals or 
State supreme court, and of the United States district and United States 
circuit courts, exercising both original and appellate jurisdiction in the 
trial of all causes save those falling within the jurisdiction of justice 
of the peace, and appellate jurisdiction for the retrial de novo of thos 
In the trial of one cause the judge presides over a nisi prius court in 
the exercise of common-law jurisdiction; in another he is holding 
court of chancery; in the next, sitting as a court of admiralty, or as a 
spiritual court in the trial of a matrimoni: ul or other ecclesiastical cause 
In order to hear all these various causes in the first instance the judge 
must in my Territory make long, tedious, and fatiguing | journeys by 
most inconvenient means of travel and hold terms of court for th: 
transaction of United States business at nine different and distinct 
points, and for Territorial business at eighteen different points. 

In these Territories everything is in a formative and unsettled state, 
and hence litigation is more prevalent than in older and better organ- 
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jzed communities, and the amountof business transacted by the courts 
proportionately greater. In many places the various calendars are 
crowded with hundreds of cases. And when the dockets are cleared, 
and often before, the judge must attend the supreme court. Here he 
must not onlysit in review upon the causes brought up by writof error 
on appeal from the decision of his associates, which is bad enough in 
all conscience, but also those he has previously decided himself. This 
feature of our present Territorial judiciary system is, as every lawyer 
and, indeed, every man of observation and experience must acknowledge, 
essentially demoralizing and vicious in its tendencies. 

Few judges, if any, however pure and honest in their intentions, can 


so far lay aside their settled convictions formed after mature considera- | 


tion and reflection and divest themselves of that natural pride of opin- 
ion and prejudice which are almost inseparable from humanity as to 


be able to sit in impartial and unbiased review upon the judgments and | 


decrees previously rendered by themselves. One-third of the court, 
then, has in every instance prejudged the case, comes to its considera- 
tion with the strongest possible bias and naturally feeling that the repu- 
tation of one member for both judicial ability and integrity are involved 
in the affirmance or reversal of the previous decision. That member is 
not only a biased and interested judge but necessarily a most effective 
advocate for the winning party in the court below, with the opportu- 
nity to make his argument in the consultation room without the chance 
of reply. The other judges, to whom his arguments are addressed, can 
scarcely forget that he must next sit with them in review of each of 
their decisions. What is the right of appeal to a court so constituted 
worth? Better deny it altogether. It can only serve the purpose of 
delay, with but little hope of rectifying error except the most glaring. 
Such asystem is grossly unjust to both judgesand litigants. It brings 
reproach on the one and disappointment and distrust to the other. It 
begets a want of confidence in the law’s machinery for the settlement 
of disputes and the attainment of justice. It brings the decisions of 
the court into contempt and destroys the authority of the law; and this 
in its turn is the prolific cause of riots, lynchings, anarchy, and blood- 
shed. No wonder that cries loud, urgent, importunate, are coming up 
to Congress from all these Territories for a speedy remedy ! 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consideration, I am sorry to say, 
does not afford the fullest possible relief from these abuses; but it makes 
a long stride in the right direction. We ought to have an independent 
upreme court, composed of entirely different judges from those who 
hold our district courts. But failing to get a bill reported making pro- 
vision for this, we earnestly urge the passage of this bill as the best we 
can now expect, preferring a half-loaf of the bread of justice rather than 
suffer the pangs and gnawings of mal-juridical hunger. Pass this bill 
giving us an additional judge and excluding each member of the su- 
preme court from sitting in review on his own decisions; pass this bill 
and lighten the grievous burdens of our present judges in the Territo- 
ries; shorten the distance to be traveled by our jurors, witnesses, and 
litigants, and give our people better and less expensive facilities for the 


. . . . . | 
transaction of their legal business; pass it and remove a burning re- | 


proach upon the administration of justice, and restore the waning re- 
spect of the people for the authority of law and civil government; pass 
it, and pass it now. 


Retirement and Recoinage of the Trade-Dollar. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HERR SMITH, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. A. 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 27, 1884. 


an act to redeem the trade-dollar and to suspend the coinage of trade and stand- 
ard silver dollars. 


Be it enacted, &c., That until January 1, 1886, United States trade-dollars shall 
ve received at their face value in payment of all Government dues, and shall not 
be again paid out orin any other manner issued ; and the holder of trade-dollars, 


‘n presentation of thesame at the office of the Treasurer, or Assistant Treasurer, | 
or any mint of the United States, shall receive in exchange for the same, dollar | 


Yor dollar, at his or her option, either standard silver dollars or United States 
fractional silver coin; and the trade-dollars so received shall, under the direction 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, when necessary, be coined into fractional silver | 


coin. 


Sec. 2. That all laws authorizing the coinage of trade-dollars or the purchase 


of ok a its coinage in silver standard dollars be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. 


Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The propriety of redeeming the trade-dollar can 
hardly admit of an argument. Originally intended for China, it has 
come back, and is now in the hands of our people, and perhaps mainly 
among tradesmen and laboring men. It was coined in 1873, and had 
About 7,200,000 
Manifestly good faith demands the redemption, 


the quasi-indorsement as a coin of the United States. 
are how in circulation. 
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and under the bill proposed this can be done without loss to the Govy- 
ernment 

The substitute I have suggested is intended to suspend the further 
coinage of the standard silver dollar. 


This act was passed February 
28,1878, and reads as follows: 


That there shal! be coined, at the several mints of the United States, silver do! 
| lars of the weight of 412) grains Troy of standard silver, as provided in the ac 
of January 18, 1837, on which shall be the devices and superscriptions provide« 
by said act; which coins, together with all si!wer dollars heretofore coined by 
the United States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender. at theit 
nominal value, for all debts and dues, public and private, except where 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract And the Secretary of the T 
authorized and directed to purchase, from time to time, silver b 
market price thereof, not less than $2,000,000 worth per month, nor more than 
$4,000,000 worth per month, and cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as 
so purchased, into such dollars. 


t 
l 
other- 


reasury) 
¢t) 


n iT 


If you will pardon the egotism implied in the statement, it is right 
| to say I voted against the passage of the bill now a law. | then held, 
as I hold now, that the coinage of silver dollars is useless, and, because 
of the amount authorized to be coined, productive of positive harm. Its 
enactment was not then and its repeal should not be now a partisan 
measure. President Hayes vetoed the bill, but it became a law by a 
two-thirds vote over his veto. 

For this financial folly it will not do to plead the precedent of our 
fathers. They indeed made the experiment, but the very limited 
amount of silver dollars coined clearly indicated their doubt as to its 
expediency. From 1793 to 1852, a period of fifty-nine years, there were 
only coined 2,506,890 silver dollars, and from 1853 to 187: 
making an aggregate in eighty years of but 8,045,583 
and practically not in circulation. 

For nearly a century the Government and the business community 
managed to move on very smoothly without the aid of the ponderous 
dollar. It was not needed, and therefore not coined; but subsidiary 
coin was demanded, and it was, wisely, in sufficient amount supplied. 

Thus from 1793 to 1852 there were coined—half-dollars, 866,249,153; 
quarter-dollars, $3,999, 040.50; dimes, $3,890,062.50; half-dimes, $1,8: 
298.90; three-cent pieces, $744,927. 

From 1853 to 1873 there were coined—half-dollars, $33,596,082.50; 
quarter-dollars, $18,002,178; dimes, $5,170,733; half-dimes, $3,08: 
648; three-cent pieces, $536,923.20; and the aggregate of these coins 
from 1793 to 1883 was—hali-dollars, $122,761,270; quarter-dollars, 
$38, 492,086.25; dimes, $17,628,012.20; half-dimes, $4,906,946.90; tive- 
cent pieces, $7,018,538.40; tlfee-cent pieces, $2,172,334.17; 
pieces, $912,020; one-cent pieces, $6,900,328. 43. 

Utterly unlike our practical progenitors, who coined only such coins 
as were necessary, our legislation was directed in the interest of the 
silver kings. Hence, in 1874, under the trade-dollar act, we coined 
3,588,900 trade-~lollars: in 1875, 5,697,500; in 1876, 6,132,050; in 1877, 
9,162,900; in 1878, 11,378,010; making an aggregate of 
trade-dollars. 

Having sent our trade-dollars to China, silver miners must needs have 
a silver dollar for the American trade, and the act of February 28, 1878, 
aforesaid, followed as a consequence. 

The mints were therefore set to work, and in 1878 we coined of stand 
| ard silver dollars 8,673,500; in 1879, 27,227,500; in 1880, D0; in 
1881, 27,637,955; in 1882, 2 in 1883, 28,111,119; and now, 
on the Ist of March, 1884, we have coined of these silver dollars 166,- 
125,119, of which 126,822,399 are in the Treasury, leaving outside, in 
banks and private hands, 39,302,720. 

Under the law a portion of these silver dollars is held ostensibly fo1 
the redemption of the silver certificates, really to swell the paper circu- 
lation, as the same are receivable for customs taxes and public dues, 
and when received may be reissued. But conceding that the reserve 
in good faith intended for what the words express, it is a needless pre- 
caution, as the credit of the nation is ample security; and if it is not, 
the pledged collateral is short by 15 per cent. 

If, Mr. Chairman, in a fit of silverphobia, the holder of the certili 
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iiim 
cates exercised his right, and with horse and cart and armed police re 
paired to the Treasury and got possession of his much-coveted treasure, 
how, I ask, would he dispose of it? He can not take it where thieves 
break through and steal, and bank officers would not give paper, equiva- 
lent to gold, in exchange for his depreciated dollars. 

Silver is needed as subsidiary coin. Halves, quarters, dimes, nickel 
and cents are wanted only for change. All these, and even gold, 2 
coined under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director of the Mint. Why make the silver dollar, if its coinage 
be continued, an exception to this general discretionary power ? 

I am anxious for the repeal of the law for the reason that 
dollar is utterly useless as a circulating medium. 
United States Treasurer and assistant treasurers sought to get it into 
circulation. Bankers, public and private, can not without great diffi- 
culty pay it out, and then only on terms. Even the market-woman, 

who receives it with misgiving, makes haste to get rid of it at the earl 
| estopportunity. Herein this House, its cashier \rms, 
when furnishing change fora five-dollar bill, must importune members 
to accept part of the same in silver dollars. They do not 
dollars. 


If a dollaris needed by way of subsidiary coin, we have two halves or 
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four quarters to make it; besides, we have the paper dollar and the gold 
dollar, and no one wants to be weighted down with a cumbrous coin, 
even though euphoniously yeleped ‘the dollar of the daddies.”’ By all 
it is looked upon as the fifth wheel toa coach, the third sleeve toa coat, 
and its advocates, for superlative folly, equal the logic of the hopeful 
juvenile who insisted that the garret-door should have two holes, one 
for the cat and one for the kitten. 

The silver dollar is, however, not only useless, but its continued 
coinage must result disastrously to the gold in the Treasury. Already 
the heavy shipments of gold abroad is causing serious alarm, and will 
necessarily tend to the hoarding of the same. As the gold is shipped, 
or hoarded, the silver dollar will depreciate more and more, and, like 
the trade-dollar, its twin-brother, will soon cease to circulate. Ulti- 
mately the coinage of the silver dollar must cease. It is simply a 
question of time. It is surely the part of wisdom to do voluntarily 
that which sooner or later must come from necessity. 

The folly of investing $2,000,000 in the purchase of silvereach month, 
only to be stacked in untold millions in Treasury vaults, has aroused 
the common sense of the people, and from all sections they speak as 
emphatically for the suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar as 
they do for the redemption of the trade-dollar. Both are useless; both 
are absolutely mischievous. No demand comes from the people for 
these silver dollars. My constituents have strongly and numerously 
petitioned for the redemption of the trade-dollar and for the suspen- 
sion of the coinage of the silver dollar. They were the first to move 
in the right direction. 

The Executive, whose duty under the Constitution compels him to 
recommend to Congress such measures as he may deem necessary and 
expedient, has spoken again and again very emphatically against the 
continued coinage of the silver dollar. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Mint, who have made this subject a specialty, 
most earnestly second the recommendation of the President. The 
boards of trade throughout the country are in harmony with these 
views. The press, ever watchful of the people’s interest, has spoken 
on this question in no uncertain tone. Indeed, from no quarter is a 


single word heard in favor of the further coinage of this useless and | 


mischievous dollar. 
cept the silver kings. 
nany. 

If you must coin to hoard, prudence suggests that you hoard gold. . It 
wt least would be available to pay debts abroad. But why coin silver 
which from its legal-tender quality enables the debtor—who has re- 
ceived gold or its equal in value, national-bank notes—to discharge his 
liabilities in depreciated coin? If such an attempt were made with 
clipped or debased coin, the cry of shame would come from all not deaf 
to every principle of honor. Except where otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract, so it is nominated in the law, these silver dollars 
at their nominal value shall be a legal tender for all dues, public and 
private. Of course the Government with a full Treasury, and the 
millionaire with a silver mine to replenish his coffers at will, could 
stand this loss. Not so the masses of the people. 

Of all men the laborer ought to be paid in money that possesses the 
most purchasing quality and is the least liable to fluctuate. Gold bas 
this quality, but the most blatant friend of the laboring man has not 
urged its coinage. 

Only the silver miner can utilize the Treasury Department for mar- 
keting his silver dollars. He has greatly the advantage over his breth- 
ren who mine gold, copper, or nickel. Why is this preference given 
to the white metal? Why are the other coins so persistently ignored ? 
If the Government is asked to make a market for one class of miners 
and for a special product,.in all fairness a reason should be furnished 
for this odious partiality. 

Legislation may determine the means by which products shall be 
weighed or measured, butcan not fix the price of such products, whether 
they be wheat, beef, or silver. The law in question declares the silver 
dollar shall contain 412} grains of silver, but London and New York 
fix its value. The New York Tribune of the 15th instant makes the 
value of this dollar 84.87 cents, and I find that on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1878, it was worth from 90 to 92 cents. The law says it shall 
be a legal tender for public and private debts, but this can not keep it 
at par, while the national-bank note, without this quality, is the equiv- 
alent of gold. 

The laws of trade, like the laws of matter, are as little controlled by 
legislation as was the raging sea by the futile decree of King Canute. 
When the supply exceeds the demand the obvious remedy is to reduce 
the production. Instead of acting on this simple principle, the silver 
monopolist has by legislative enactment made the Government do for 
him what it does for noone else—purchase his useless and unmerchant- 
able bullion. 

But I object further, Mr. Chairman, to the continuance of this coin- 
age act because under it double the amount of silver now coined might 
be bought and coined. The maximum amount under this act which 
can be used for the purchase of silver is $4,000,000 per month, and the 
minimum $2,000,000, and as the Treasury Department has only used 
the minimum in the past, we might have in the future 54,000,000 sil- 
ver dollars coined per year instead of 27,000,000. 


Why, then, coin the same? No one wants it ex- 
It is coined for the few at the expense of the 
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If this policy is not changed silver will become as cheap as it was in 
the days of Solomon. All King Solomon’s drinking vessels—so the 
sacred historian writes—were of gold, and the vessels of the house of 
the forests of Lebanon, of pure gold; none were of silver. It was 
nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. But Iam further op- 
posed to this continued coinage of the silver dollar because we can not 
use it to pay our liabilities abroad. Gold is the currency of the world 
Without an agreement with foreign nations silver can not be used as 
the standard of value. 

There ought to be no conflict between the friends of gold and silver. 
Each coin has its appropriate place. Gold, as the standard of value, 
is the currency of the commercial world; silver, as a subsidiary coin, 
is indispensable for small transactions of barter and trade. 

Silver is now found in great quantities, and as it is used extensively 
in the arts and manufactures its value is greatly affected by the suppl) 
and demand. 

The following table shows the highest and lowest values of one ounce 
of fine silver bullion from 1873 to 1883: 


Years. Highest. 


Low est 


R 


1.3139 $1 
1.3043 ] 
1. 2632 ] 
1, 2823 ] 
1. 2769 ] 
1.2111 l 
1, 1782 l 
1.1590 l 
1. 1590 l 
1.1481 l 
1. 1440 l 


These figures prove that silver has depreciated during the past eleven 
years about 17 cents per ounce. From 1848 to 1873 the production of 
gold largely exceeded that of silver in the United States, but from 1273 
to 1882 silver was in excess. 

The following table exhibits the annual production of gold and silver 
in the United States for the decade ending December 31, 1882: 


Period. Gold. Silver 


Six months ending June 30, 1873 
Year ending June 530, 1874.. 
Year ending June 30, 1875 .. 
Year ending June 30, 1876 .... 
Year ending June 30, 1877 ............ 
Year ending June 30, 1878 ...... 


$18, 000, 000 
34, 490, 902 
33, 467, 856 
39, 929, 166 
46, 897, 390 3Y, 











51, 206, 360 45, 281, 38 
Year ending June 30, 1879 ..| 38, 899, 858 40, 812,18 
a Cr IE Oo al cusabeoneabababens vel 36, 000,000 | 39. 200, 00K 
Six months ending December 31, 1880... 18, 000, 000 21. 000, 00 
Year ending December 31, ISS8L...............0......008 34, 700, 000 $3, 000, 004 
Te CI IE Gh, onc eccesecesccdcnacoccceccccssecccstes .. 82,500,000 46, S00, OU 


This production was distributed among the States and Territories for 
the year 1882 as follows: 

















States and Territories. Gold. Silver 

aarti ore eats eandh eal aed iaaidemaiaaiai $150, 000 
Arizona..... cnkeaninnsansdiammennanmeiaasanitinnettennta 1,065,000 $7,500, 000 
California . 16, 800, 000 845, 000 
Colorado. 8, 360, 000 16, 500, 000 
Dakota ... 3, 300, 000 175, 000 
ING shbins cnncnigtondinbsenunenrcesinntnehiningdiveres eve 250,000 |...... ; 
Idaho..... 1,500, 000 2,000,000 
Montana. 2. 550, 000 4, 370, 000 
Nevada..... 2, 000, 000 6, 750, 000 
New Mexico....... 150, 000 1, 800, 000 
North Carolina... 190, 000 25,000 
IIE cncisninduttnsvesadin sikdupedbtbevebeveotasescesciocustoctencéense cxecenckenst 830, 000 35, 000 
South Carolina 25, 000 vases 
a a lates 199, 000 6, 800, 000 
Virginia ..... 16,000 |..... 
IONE cennes ctuanssvetens 120, 000 
PITT canictetecstsdmtscmisesciontncstncubicstihlssestentbciiabiieabeiaeiss 5, 000 

a 32, 500, 000 46, 800, 000 


Under the act of February 28, 1878, an effort was made, through the 
Silver Commission, to adopt a common ratio between gold and silver, and 
an international conference was held to fix the relative value between 
these metals. All know the result. No satisfactory conclusion was 
reached. But instead of profiting by this failure to reach an agreement 
on so vital a financial issue, the coinage of this depreciated, and depre- 
ciating metal is continued to the manifest detriment of the Govern- 
ment and the entire business community. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the work of Congress will only be com- 
plete when both the trade-dollar and the legal-tender standard dollar 
shall cease to have a legal existence. If the convenience of the busi 
ness community is to be promoted, instead of silver dollars give us one 
and two dollar notes. These—in no irreverent sense be it spoken—wil! 
be taken and the others left. 











The coinage act which resulted in the piling up, at great expense to 
the people, tons of silver dollars not needed, and only intended to benefit 
the owners of silver mines, was in its inception a gigantic financial 
blunder, which now not to remedy ought to be treated as an unpardon- 
able political crime. 
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constitution of Kansas but by that decision of our supreme court, not 
to offer himself as a candidate for any other office **‘ under the authority 


| of the State or of the United States.”’ 


The fact that the contestee was a judge on the bench at the time of 
the election was a matter of public record well known to all the voters 
in Kansas. The voters had like knowledge of this prohibitory clause 


| in our constitution, of the decision of our supreme court construing the 


Contested Election—Wood ys. Peters. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL N. WOOD, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Wood vs. 
Peters— 

Mr. WOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding permit me to thank this House for 
the courtesy of allowing me to speak on this occasion. I come here not 
to speak for myself, but to vindicate the sovereign rights of the great 
State of Kansas. 

This is no ordinary contest for a seat on this floor. There is no per- 
sonal feeling in the matter. Judge Peters and myself are personal 
friends, and I hope nothing may happen to mar that friendship. He 
says in his answer to my notice of contest that 5,000 voters who voted 
for him also voted for me. I think he might have said 8,000. 

Had I succeeded in this contest I should almost have regretted it on 
his account. This, then, is no personal contest. It involves vastly 
more than the usual allegations of fraud, of violence, of intimidation, 
and of illegal ballots which have formed the staple of argument in the 
majority of cases decided by this body during the past twenty years. 
No considerations of party advantage claim any share of your atten- 
tion in the case now atissue. On the contrary, this louse is called 
upon to deal with questions of constitutional and statute law that go 
to the very foundation of our system of government. 

These questions involve the relations of the States to the National 
Government, and they call for the judgment of this House on those 
great principles of local self-government and home rule which, in the 
language of the Republican platform adopted at Chicago in 1360, are 
‘‘ essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and endur- 
ance of our political fabric depends.’’ In deliberating on these great 


questions the best judgment of the best minds in this honorable body | 


is invoked, and every member who casts his final vote in this case will 
be expected to record his deliberate judgment in favor of that divis- 
ion of powers between State and Federal authority as taught by Jeffer- 
son and the framers of the Constitution, or in favor of that revamped 


Federalism which confoundsall distinctions between national and State | 


control in local affairs and seeks to build up on the ruins of the States 
a consolidated despotism. 

You are to decide between Jeffersonand Hamilton. If Jefferson was 
right, then I am right. If Hamilton was right, then I am wrong. 
When you vote it is not whether Judge Peters or myself shall hold a 
seat on this floor, but it is the principles of Jefferson and Hamilton 


that are on trial in this House. The question goes beyond this and | 


involves the electoral count of 1877. If I am wrong in this case, the 
Democrats in this House and the Senate were wrong then and the Re- 


publicans were right. In that case we should hear no more of ‘‘the | 


great fraud,’’ but devoutly get on our knees and beg forgiveness of our 
Republican friends for the past seven years’ abuse of the Republican 
party. 

Section 13, article 3, of the constitution of Kansas is in these words: 


The justices of the supreme court and judges of the district courts shall at | 
stated times receive for their services such compensation as may be provided | 


by law, which shall not be increased during their respective terms of office ; 


provided such compensation shall not be less than $1,500 to each justice or judge | 
each year; and such justice or judge shall receive no fees or perquisites, nor 
hold any office of trust or profit under the authority of the State or the United 
States during the term of office for which said justices or judges shal! be elected, 
nor practice law in any of the courts of the State during their continuance in 


office, 


_The contestee in this case was elected judge of the ninth judicial 
district of the State of Kansas in November, 1279. His term of office 
did not begin until the 7th day of January, 1880. It was for the period 
of four years, or until January 12, 1884. The decision of our supreme 
court declares that the inhibition to hold this or any other office at- 
taches to the person, and continues during the whole term or period 
of time for which he was elected. This constitution Judge Peters had 
sworn to support andobey. He accepted the judgeship with full knowl- 
edge of shis prohibitory clause in our constitution, and he voluntarily 
took the oath as judge of the ninth judicial district knowing what | 
the decision of our supreme court was touching his ineligibility to any 
other office. When he took that oath he was bound, not only by the 


same, and of the fact that Congress had become a party to that limit- 
ation upon the qualification of candidates and that restriction upon 
the voters. These were matters of public record of which every voter 


| in Kansas was legally bound to take notice. 


There is no dispute about the facts in this case. The questions in 
controversy are purely questions of law, and I now invite the atten- 


| tion of every member of this body while I discuss them. 


The majority report admits, as does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. EL.roTr], that contestee falls within the inhibitions of our con- 
stitution, andsays if a State possesses the power to add to the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the Constitution of the United States for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, then he was ineligible at the time he was voted 
for, and is not entitled to a seat in this House. That question, then 
needs no further argument. 

The majority report claims, on the other hand, that this provision ot 
our constitution is in conflict with the Constitution of the United States 
If this were true, I should concede that the Constitution of the United 
States was of paramount authority and must prevail. But I fail to find 
any such conflict. Thetwo constitutions are perfectly consistent with 
each other. They are in perfect harmony. Such was the judgment of 
the two Houses of Congress when Kansas was admitted into the Union 
The Constitution of the United States says: 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained the age of 
25 years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shali not 
when elected be an inhabitant of the State in which he shall be chosen 

This is not a grant of power. It does not attempt to prescribe the 
qualifications of members of Congress. These provisions are negative 
and limitations on the States: They must not send members to repre 
sent them on this floor who are not 25 years of age, who are not inhabit 
ants of the State in which they are chosen, and who have not been 
citizens of the United States seven years. If the opposite had been in 
tended the clause would have read: ‘‘Any person may be a Representa- 
tive,’’ &e. , 

The majority report, however, says, as does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [ Mr. ELLioTr]: 

The Constitution, by prescribing certain qualifications, enumerated in the 
section just quoted, according to a well-known settled rule of construction, ex 
cludes all others. 

If this doctrine is true, neither Congress nor aState Legislature could 
require more. If the maxim of Lord Coke of ‘‘capressio unius est ex- 
clusio alterius’’ applies to this provision of cur Constitution, it has been 
| violated a hundred times since the war. In fact if true States could 
| not be divided into districts, and no restrictions as to sex, the crime of 
felony, or disloyalty, could be fixed either by Congress or the States 
Who knows but that Mrs. Stanton and Susan B. Anthony may yet have 
seats on this floor. They have been citizens of the United States seven 
years, are actual inhabitants of New York, and Susan is certainly 25 
years of age; both in fact possess all the qualifications known to the 
Constitution. What is the meaning of this rule of construction that 
we are told settles this whole case ? 

This maxim has only reference to inferences of fact to be drawn from written 
documents or parol declarations; itonly means if you expressly name some out 
of certain requisites the inference is stronger that those omitted are intended to 


be excluded than if none had been mentioned. (Alderson B. Spilsburg vs. Bur- 
dett, 9 A. & E., 953. 


| 


The ninth and tenth amendments to the Constitution preclude any 
such construction. Articles 9 and 10 of the Constitution read as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE 9. 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights sha!] not be construed 

to deny or disparage others retained by the people 
ARTICLE 10 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
| people. 


We said in the Constitution that a member of Congress must be 25 
years old, an inhabitant of the State, and a citizen of the United States 
for seven years. That is all we delegated to Congress. Congress has a 
right to require that of us, but the power to append other qualifications 
was reserved to the State or the people 

The majority report of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Ev- 
LIOTT | says: 

Congress is the creature of the Constitution of the United States 

How the bones of Jefferson must have rattled in the grave on hear- 
ing this declaration from Democrats. Chiet-Justice Chase, in render- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Lane County 7 
Oregon, said: 


Both the States and the United States existed before the Constitution 


How, then, can Congress be a creature of the Constitution? Every 


State had Representatives in Congress long before the adoption of the 

















































































































































































































































Constitution. 


said: 


In the case of Houston vs. Moore the Supreme Court 


The powers granted to Congress are not exclusive of similar powers in the 
States, unless where the Constitution has expressly in terms given an exclusive 
power to Congress, or the exercise of a like power is prohibited to the States, 
or there is a direct repugnancy or incompatibility in the exercise of it by the 
States. 

The provisions of the Constitution as to the qualification of members 
of Congress is not exclusive, does not pretend to be, and is not repugnant 
to the exercise by the States of any power not inconsistent with the 
Constitution. 

The framers of the Constitution did not imagine that they were fixing 
the qualifications of members of Congress. This is evident from the 
very language of the Constitution itself. The Federal Convention was 
not delegating rights or powers to the States, as the majority report 
seems to assume, or to the people; it was the States in convention del- 
egating powers to the General Government, and imposing certain re- 
strictions upon the States, restrictions upon the powers already pos- 
sessed by the States. And it should not be forgotten that the States 
surrendered no right not expressly named, and they gave us no power 
not specifically delegated in the Constitution of the United States. 
Among the powers possessed by the States before the Federal Consti- 
tution was formed was that of prescribing the qualifications of their 
agents or representatives in Congress. The right to fix other qualifica- 
tions, in addition to those enumerated in the Constitution, was retained 
by the States along with that mass of powers not specifically delegated. 

The Constitution says that a Representative must be an inhabitant 
of his State, but it does not require that he shall be a voter, or an in- 
habitant for even one week or any specified time. Will it be pretended 
that the States or the people who were to be represented did not in- 
tend to require more than this? If so, then this whole House might 
he composed of persons who were not even,voters nor a part of the 
body-politic. 

Cushing, in his work on Parliamentary Law, page 24, says: 

It may also be laid down as a general principle, founded in the nature of rep- 
resentative government, which supposes the electors, except in particular in- 
stances, to elect from among themselves, that no person can be elected to any 
office who is not himself possessed of the requisite qualification for an elector; 
and, consequently, that whatever other and different qualifications or disqual- 
ifications may be specified, every person who is voted for as a member of a leg- 


lative assembly must, at all events, possess the qualifications and be free from 
the disqualifications which attach to the character of an elector. 


And again he says: 

Judges were also by the common political law of England ineligible to seats 
in Parliament. 

This was the political law of this country at the time of the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. Is it possible that the framersof that in- 
strument intended to abrogate this common political law? Ifso, they 
would have declared their purpose in express terms. 

The Constitution provides that the States shall appoint Presidential 
electors, *‘ but no Senator, or Representative, or person holding an office 
of trust or profit underthe United States shall be appointed an elector.’’ 
Does that fix the qualifications of electors, and can the Statesadd noth- 
ing more? Senator Mitchell so argued before the Electoral Commis- 
sion. If this be true, then foreigners, non-residents, minors, persons 
convicted of crimes, &c., may beappointed Presidential electors. Most 
of the States, if not all of them, have fixed other qualifications as to 
age, residence, &. Maryland required, at one time, that six should be 
residents of the Western and four of the Eastern Shore. Other States 
were divided into districts, and electors were required to live in their 
districts. If States can add to these negative inhibitionsas to the quali- 
fications of Presidentia! electors, they certainly can do the same as to 
members of Congress. 

I am aware that Judge Story and the Federalists claimed that the 
Constitution was the act of the whole people, that it came from them 
and not from the States. Yet they are compelled to admit that the 
delegates to the Federal Convention were sent by the States, and that 
the Constitution was not adopted by the people at any national elec- 
tion, or, in fact, by any election, but by conventions in each of the 
original States. In the case of Martin vs. Hunter the opinion of the 
court was delivered by Justice Story. In that decision the court said: 

The Constitution was not, therefore, necessarily carved out of existing State 
sovereignties already existing in State institutions, for the power of the States 
depend upon their own constitutions, and the people of every State had the right 
to modify or restrain them, according to their own views of policy or principle. 
On the other hand it is perfectly clear that the sovereign power vested in State 


governments by their respective constitutions remains unaltered and unim- 


paired, except so far as they were granted to the Government of the United 
States. 


or 


In the case of Chisholm, ex., vs. Georgia (2 Dallas, 435), 


Iredell, Jus- 
tice, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


Every State in the Union, in every instance where its sovereignty has not been 
delegated to the United States, I consider to be as completely sovereign as the 
United States are in respect to the powers surrendered. 

Chief-Justice Marshall, in Gibbons vs. Ogden (9 Wheaton, 204), 
speaking for the court, said: 


In our complex system, presenting the rare and difficult scheme of one Gen- | 


eral Government whose action extends over the whole, but which possesses 
only certain enumerated powers, and of numerous State governments which 


retain and exercise all powers not delegated to the Union, contests respectin 
power must arise. 
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In McCulloch vs. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 405), the court, speaking 
again through Chief-Justice Marshall, said: f 

This Government is acknowledged by all to be one of enumerated powers. 
The principle that it can exercise only the powers granted to it would seem too 
apparent to have required to be enforced by all those arguments which its en- 
lightened friends, while it was depending before the people, found it necessary 
to urge. The principle is now universally admitted. 

The same doctrine was enunciated in the case of Collector vs. Day, 
(11 Wallace, 124), in an elaborate opinion by Mr. Justice Nelson. Mr. 
Justice Swayne (in Dodge vs. Woolsey, 18 Howard, 349) supports the 
same doctrine. 

McLean, Justice, in delivering the judgment of the court in United 


States vs. Bailey (1 McLean’s C. C., 239), said: 


That the Federal Government is one of limited powers is a principle so obvi- 
ous as not to admit of controversy. 


I might continue these quotations ad infinitum, but I forbear. These 
thirteen Colonies united in the Declaration of Independence. They 


declared that ‘‘ these Colonies are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent States.’’ When peace was declared Great Britain acknow]- 
edged, by name, the independence of each of the thirteen Colonies. 
WHAT IS SOVERKIGNTY? 
In the case of Collector vs. Day (11 Wallace, 124) the Supreme Court, 
by Justice Nelson, said: 
This opinion is predicated upona principle which is believed to be undeniable, 


that the several States which compose this Union * * * became entitled, 


from the time they declared themselves independent, to all the rights and powers 
of sovereign States. 


What are the powers of sovereign States? The Supreme Court an- 
swered this question in the case of Lessee of Livingston vs. Moore et 
al. (7 Peters, 546), through Mr. Justice Johnson: 

The power existing in every body-politic isan absolute despotism. In con- 
stituting a government the body-politic distributes that power as it pleases and 
imposes what checks it pleases upon its pubiic functionaries. 

Would it be doubted, under this decision, that a sovereign State has 
the power to say that its judges shall keep out of politics, and that they 
shall not be eligible to political offices ‘‘ during the term for which they 
were elected judges ?’’ 

The Supreme Court, in the case of Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 





& | 


Company vs. Debolt (16 Howard, 428), speaking through Chief-Justice 
Taney, said: 

It is equally clear upon the same principle that the people of a State may, by 
the form of government they adopt, confer on their public servants and repre 
sentatives all the powers and rights of sovereignty which they themselves pos- 
sess, or may restrict them within such limits as may be deemed best and safest 
for the public interest. 

Then certainly the State of Kansas, to protect the purity of its ju 
diciary and the administration of itslaws, may lay this restriction on 
its judges, and forbid them to hold political offices during the term for 
which they are elected judges. In Collector vs. Day (11 Wallace, 124 
the court held that one of the reserved rights of the States was ‘‘the 
establishment of the judicial department and the appointment of 
officers to administer the laws.’’ 

We have said— 

The opinion continues— 
that one of the reserved powers was that to establish a judicial department ;. 
it would have been more accurate, and in accordance with the existing state of 
things at the time, to have said the power to maintain a judicial department 
Allof the thirteen States were in the possession of this power and had exer 
cised it at the adoption of the Constitution; and it is not pretended that any 
grant of it to the General Government is found inthat instrument. It is there- 
fore one of the sovereign powers vested in the States by their constitutions 
which remained unaltered and unimpaired, and in respect to which the State 
is as independent of the General as that Government is of the States. 

Mr. Justice Barbour, in delivering the opinion of the court in the case 
of the City of New York vs. Miln (2 Peters, 139), said: 

That a State has the same undeniable and unlimited jurisdiction over persons 
and things within its territorial limits as any foreign nation, when that juris 
diction is not surrendered or restrained by the Constitution of the United States 

In the case of Craig et al. vs. The State of Missouri (4 Peters, 464), 
Justice McLean, speaking for the court, said: 

It would be as gross usurpation on the part of the Federal Government to in- 
terfere with State rights, by an exercise of power not delegated, as it would be 
for a State to interpose its authority against a law of the Union. 

I admit that this House can nullify the constitution and laws ol 
Kansas enacted to protect its judiciary, but if youdo it by permitting 
Judge Peters to retain his seat you do it in the face of this decision, 
which declares that such an act would be ‘‘a gross usurpation 0! 
power that was never delegated to the General Government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in an opinion delivered by 
Chief-Justice Chase (Lane County vs. Oregon, 7 Wallace, 76), goes 
squarely against Judge Story’s argument in his Commentaries. The 
court says that ‘‘both the States and the United States existed before 
the Constitution.’’ This was reiterated and approved by the Supreme 
Court in Collector vs. Day in an elaborate opinion by Nelson, J., who 
quoted from the decision of Chase, C. J., in Lane County vs. Oregon, 
and gave to that decision his unqualified sanction. ae 

If the States and the United States existed before the Constitution, 
then representation, as stated by Judge Story, is not, as I have said, a 
creature of the Constitution, but existed prior to its adoption, and the 

. . . . *,% . “+ t 
| article I have quoted is an inhibition on the States and not a grant of 
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power. We then had, it seems, thirteen independent sovereignties, 
limited only in their sovereignty by the Articles of Confederation. In | 
article 2 it was expressly stipulated that— 

Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 


power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this confederation expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in Congress assembled. 


It was also expressly provided in the Articles of Confederation that— 


No State shall be represented in Congress by less than two nor more than 
seven members; and no person shall be capable of being a Delegate for more 
than three vearsin any term ofsix years; nor shall any person, being a Delegate, 
be capable of holding any office under the United States for which he, or another 
for his benefit, receives any salary, fees, or emoluments of any kind. 


Will any intelligent man contend that this section just quoted pre- | 
scribed the qualitications of members of Congress? Thé States re- 
tained the absolute power to determine who should represent them. It | 
was these same sovereign States, jealous of their rights, that met in | 
Philadelphia in 1787 ‘‘ to form a more perfect Union, establish jus- 
tice,’ &e. It was these independent, sovereign States which met to 
delegate a portion of their sovereign power to a general government as 
a recompense for the protection it would afford to each of them. It 
will not do to say that States are subdivisions of the nation as coun- 
ties are subdivisions of the States, with certain functions of local self- 
government delegated to them by the States. It is folly to talkabout | 
a ‘‘ paternal government,”’ the nation being the parent and the States | 
the children; for the history of the origin and formation of the Federal 
Government shows that the States areolder than the Union—that they 
gave to the General Government form and vitality, and all the life it 
has.' All power proceeded from them, and all that was not delegated 
was reserved to the States or to the people. When I listen to some of 
the latter-day argments in favor of a ‘‘ paternal government’’ I am not | 
surprised that a distinguished citizen of Maine should propose by a sys- 
tem of national taxation to raise enormous surplus revenues to be given | 
away by this royal ‘‘ parent’’ to pay State and county taxes. Kansas, 
when admitted into the Union, reserved the right in her constitution, as 
other States have done, to preserve the purity of her judiciary and the 
integrity of her State organization. 

The right to say that a judge on the bench shall not be elected to 
Congress nor occupy a seat on this floor certainly never was delegated 
to the United States and it was not forbidden to our State. Most of 
the States have provisions similar to ours in their constitutions, making 
judges on the bench ineligible to seats in this body. This proceeds | 
from no whimsical desire to superadd qualifications to those prerequi- | 
sites enumerated in the Federal Constitution, but emanates from mo- 
tives of sound policy. It is done to protect the internal policy of the 
States. In our State the intention was to preserve the purity of our | 
judiciary by keeping the judges out of politics. Congress will cer- 
tainly not deny us this right to promote an impartial and pure admin- | 
istration of the law in Kansas by a constitutional provision so salutary 
and harmless as the one in question. It works great and manifest good 
to the citizens and can work no injury to the judges, who take upon | 








themselves the duties and responsibilities of the judicial office with full | 
knowledge of the restrictions imposed by our State constitution. 

It is not pretended that a good judge will not make a good Congress- 
man, but it goes without saying that agood judge should neither allow 
himself to be voted for nor to take an office which he is forbidden to | 
hold by an express provision of the State constitution which he has 
sworn to support. It is certainly not a hardship to refuse a seat on | 
this floor to a Kansas judge who has sworn not to assume or claim it. | 

jut this inhibition rests not alone upon those holding judgeships in 
| 
| 


Kansas; it rests with equal force upon the voters of the State. I main- 
tain that the constitution of our State not only forbids a judge on the | 
bench to offer himself as a candidate for Congress, but that the same 
provision forbids a voter to cast his ballot for a person thus disquali- | 
fied. The forbidding clause would be vain and nugatory if it did not 
restrain with equal force both the candidate and the electors. It is 
equally binding upon both. 

It will be conceded that under our constitution a judge can not be | 
elected to a seat in our State Legislature; that all votes cast. for him | 
would be void. Voters can not violate their own constitution; there- 
fore they are inhibited from casting their ballots for judges to be elected | 
members of our State Legislature. The constitution imposes a disquali- | 
fication in this instance upon the electors. They are powerless, under | 
this restraining clause, to elect a judge to the State Legislature. A like 
disqualification is imposed on the voters in the case of a candidate for | 
Congress. In section 2, article 1, of the Constitution of the United States 
it is provided that— 


The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 


| 
It would seem clear, then, that if we can legally disqualify or inhibit | 
voters from electing judges to the State Legislature (and nobody pre- 
tends that we can not) we may in like manner disqualify and inhibit | 
them from electing judges to Congress. A member of Congressis no less | 
a State officer than is a member of a State Legislature. There is no | 
‘such thing known to our political system as a national election. 
Senator Wallace, of Pennsylvania, in the Forty-sixth Congress, in an | 


| ple of the States, qualified by State constitutions and State laws 


| of democracy permeates every part of the Government. 


| one member. 


| names both appearing on the same ballot. 


| for. 
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argument covering this whole question of suffrage, among other things 
said: 
The depository of absolute sovereignty and power is in the people, the peo- 


; andallauthor- 
ity of every kind comes from them by representation, and this vital principle 
National power over 
the voter as such, or national elections as such, are new forms of old Federal 
theories. * * * Thissubject is rightly and absolutely controlled by State laws 
and State constitutions. There are no national voters. Voters who vote for na- 
tional representatives are qualified by State constitutions and State laws. 


The venerable Senator ANTHONY, of Rhode Isiand, quoted this ap- 
provingly in a speech delivered in the United States Senate in Febru- 


| ary, 1581, in defense of the Constitution and laws qualifying suflrage 


and representation in his State. Such high authority as the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, it seems to me, ought to have great 
weight with gentlemen of the minority on this floor. 

The Supreme Court has decided in the case of Miner vs. Happersett 
(21 Wallace, 165), Waite, Chiet-Justice, that— 

The United States has no voters in the States of its own creation. The elec- 
tion officers of the United States are all elected directly or indirectly by State 
voters. 

In the third Congress (1793) the seat of John Patton, from the State 
of Delaware, was contested by Mr. Lattimer. Delaware was entitled to 
Ih 1790 her Legislature passed a law providing that— 

Every person coming to vote for a Representative for the said State in the 
Congress of the United States shall deliver in writing on one ticket or paper the 
names of two persons, inhabitants of the State, one of whom shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same county with himself, &e. 

Now, I presume it will not be disputed that if a State law can for- 
bid the voter to cast his ballot for a candidate for Congress who is not a 
freeholder and a resident of the district twelve months, as in Virginia, 


| or for a candidate who is an inhabitant of the same county with him- 


self, as in Delaware, then a State Legislature or a constitutional con- 
vention may say that a person coming to vote shall not cast his ballot 
for a judge on the bench whose term will not expire until after the 
assembling of the next Congress. This question was settled in the af- 


| firmative by the men of the Revolution in 1793, the men who framed 


and ratified the Federal Constitution. 

In the Patton case it was in evidence that in New Castle County votes 
were given for Henry Lattimer and Solomon Maxwell. These votes 
were rejected because both candidates were residents of that county, the 
In Kent County 4 votes, 
containing the names of H. L&ttimer and George Truitt, both inhabit- 
ants of New Castle County, were rejected. 

In Sussex County 68 ballots, containing the name of John Patton 
only, were received and counted. Patton’s total vote as returned 2,273, 
Lattimer’s 2,243. The committee deducted the 68 votes cast for Patton 
in Sussex and reduced his vote to 2,205. They then added to Latti- 
mer’s vote the 4 rejected ballots cast in Kent and deducted the 9 in 
Sussex as illegal, leaving Lattimer 2,238 votes, or a majority of 33. 
This decision of the House, awarding the seat to Lattimer, settled two 


| important questions: first, that a State inits constitution or by statute 


law may declare that a particular class of persons shall not be voted 
for as Representatives in Congress; and, second, that a candidate with 
a minority vote may be elected. 

Virginia said that unless a person was a freeholder and a resident for 


twelve months in the district he should not be voted for. Kansas in 


| her constitution declares that a judge on the bench shall not be voted 


What difference in principle is there between the qualifying 
clause in our Constitution and those in the constitutions and laws of 
Delaware and Virginia? The provision in our Constitution is not only 
a notice to the judge that he must not be a candidate, but is a notice 
and a mandate to the voters that they must not vote for a judge to 
represent them in Congress. 

In the convention that framed the Federal Constitution no one pre- 
tended that the States had not the power to fix the qualifications of 
members of Congress as wellas the qualificationsof voters. I challenge 
the production of a single remark by any delegate in that body claiming 
thatthe convention ought to fix and enumerate the qualifications requi- 
site fora member of Congress. The argument was ‘‘ that all power was 


| lodged with the States and the people, and that the States should concede 


to the General Government only the limited right to impose negative re- 


| strictions, leaving the States free to qualify suifrage and eligibility to 


suit themselves, subject to the limited powers granted to the General 
Government.”’ 


Immediately after the Declaration of Independence in 1776 the ma- 


| jority of the States adopted constitutions—all, I believe, excepting Con- 
| necticut and Rhode Island. 


In nearly all of these early constitutions, 
adopted before the United States Constitution, we find provisions fix- 
ing the qualifications of members of Congress, which were limited only 
by the Articles of Confederation. This was the attitude of the Gen- 
eral Government and the States when the latter met in convention in 
1787 to ‘‘ propose amendments to the Constitution.’’ These facts must 
be kept steadily in view in examining the proceedings of that conven- 
tion. 

When this question was up in the Federal Convention there was but 
little conflict of opinion among the delegates. Gouverneur Morris op- 
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posed any limitation upon the States in fixing the qualifications of those 
who were torepresent them in Congress. Mr. Gorham was for leaving 
the whole question with the State Legislatures. Mr. Dickinson, one 
of the ablest men in that convention, said: 

[am against any recital of qualifications inthe Constitution. It is impossible 
to make a complete one, and a partial one would, by implication, tie up the 
hands of the Legislature from supplying omissions. 

Mr. Madison opposed the proposition, and moved to strike out the 
words ‘‘landed.*’ This was carried by a vote of 10to 1. The words 
** qualification of property and citizenship ’’ were stricken out by a vote 
of 8 States against 3. 

Mr.Elisworth advocated striking out all the disqualifying words, believing, as 


he stated, ‘that such matters should be left to the wisdom of the State Legisla- 
tures and the virtue of the citizens.”’ 


Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, insisted that ‘‘the electors should | 


govern themselves, and that it was unnecessary and improper that the 
Federal Constitution stould chain them down.’’ It was finally agreed, 
as a compromise, that the States should grant to the General Govern- 
ment the right to fix negative qualificationsas to age, citizenship, and 
inhabitancy, and that the right to superadd other negative or affirma- 
tive qualifications, such as the States might deem necessary for the pro- 
tection of their internal policy, should be left to the States and to the 
people. It seems to me that no candid man can read the debates in the 
Federal Convention and come to any other conclusion. 


In the case of Stuart vs. Laird (1 Cranch, 299), the Supreme Court of | 


the United States said: 

A contemporary exposition of the Constitution, practiced under and acqui- 
esced in for a period of years, fixes its construction. 

Let us apply this rule, and then see what was the construction put 
upon this provision of the Constitution by those who participated in its 
formation and those who adopted it. I call attention here to extracts 


from the constitutions and laws of the original thirteen States, and also | 
from the constitutions of the new States, and make them a part of my | 


argument. 
CONNECTICUT. 


This State was first divided into Congressional districts in 1835. In 


that act it was provided that Representatives must reside in the districts | 


represented; qualifications in other respects governed by the Federal 
Constitution. 
DELAWARE, 
Article 3, section 8, of the constitution of 1792 declares that— 


No member of Congress, nor any person holding or exercising any office 


under the United States, shall at the same time hold or exercise the office of | 


judge, &c. 
Article 2, section 12, of the State constitution provides that— 
No member of Congress, nor any person holding any office under this State or 


the United States, * * * shall,during their continuance in Congress or in 
office, be a senator or representative. 


The same is in the constitution of 1831. 
tion 2, it is provided in respect to judges: 

But they shall hold no other office of profit, &c. 

The Legislature of Delaware in 1778 and also in 1790 declared— 


Phat every person coming to vote for a Representative, agreeably to the direc- 
tions of this act,shall deliver in writing on one ticket or piece of paper the 
names of two persons, inhabitants of this State, one of whom at least shal! not 


be an inhabitant of the same county with himself, to be voted for as Represent- 
ative 


In the latter, article 5, sec- 


GEORGIA. 
Constitution of 1789, article 2, section 5: 


The governor shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compensation 
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administration of justice; * * * wherefore no chancellor or judge ought to 
hold any other office, civil or military, or receive fees or perquisites of any kind. 
Sec. 32. No person ought to hold at the same time more than one office of 


| profit from this State or the United States without the approbation of this State. 


which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which he | 


shall be elected. 
ment from the United States or any of them or any foreign power. 

In 1798 it was provided as follows (article 1, section 2): 

No person holding a military commission or other anpointment, having any 
emolument or compensation annexed thereto, under this State or the United 
States, * * * shall have a seat in either house of the General Assembly; 
* * * nor shall any member, after having taken his seat, be eligible to any of 
the aforesaid offices or appointments during the time for which he shall have 
been elected 

By act of the Legislature, February 11, 1799, Georgia declared— 

No person shall be a Representative in Congress who shall not have been an in- 
habitant of the State three years next preceding his election, and paid his tax 


regularly during that time; nor shall he hold any office of profit under this State 
or the United States during the time for which he may be elected a Repre- 


sentative. 

Section 2 of the same law provided that the governor shall not issue 
a certificate until satisfactory proof is given by the member-elect of resi- 
dence and payment of tax: 

Src. 46. No person shall beeligible to represent any of said Congressional dis- 
tricts who does not at the time of his election reside within said district. 

The Revised Code of Georgia of 1867, section 1328, declares that— 

Besides the qualificatiéns required by the constitution, a residence of one year 


next preceding the day of election in the district where the candidate offers 
himself is necessary to make him eligible to election. 


This seems still to be the law in Georgia. 
MARYLAND. 
In 1776, in her bill of rights, Maryland declared as follows: 


Neither shall he receive during that period any other emolu- | 








(Readopted in 1851, 1864, and 1867.) 
Constitution of 1776, section 27: 
The Delegates to Congress from this State shall be chosen annually, and no 


person shall be capable of being a Delegate to Congress more than three in any 
term of six years, and no person who holds an office in the giftof Congress shail 


| be eligible to sit in Congress, but if appointed to any such office his seat sha}) 
| be thereby vacated. 


In the constitution of 1792 was this provision, namely: 


That no member of Congress or person holding any office of trust or profit 
under the United States shall be capable of holding a seat in the General As- 
sembly or of being an elector of the Senate. 


Article 33 of the constitution of 1864 contains the following: 


No judge shall hold any other office, civil or military, or politica: trust or em- 
ployment of any kind whatsoever, under the constitution or laws cf this State, 
or of the United States, or any of them. 


In 1788 the Legislature of Maryland passed an act providing— 

That every person coming to vote for Representative for the State in Con- 
gress * * * shall have a right to vote for six persons, one of whom shall be 
a resident of each of said districts; and the candidate in each district having th: 


greatest number of votes of all the candidates residing in that district shall be 
declared to be elected for that district. 


It was provided by an act of the Legislature in 1790 that— 


Every person entitled and offering to vote for Representative in Congress 
shall have the right to vote for one person, being a resident of his district at th 
time of the election, and having resided therein twelve calendar months imme- 


| diately before,and otherwise qualified according to the Constitution of the 
| United States, 


When Maryland was divided into eight districts, with nine members, 
in 1802, the act provided that— 

The fifth district shall elect two members, one of whom shall be a resident 
of Baltimore city and the other of Baltimore county. 

(This law is in the revision of 1819. ) 

The code of 1860, section 74, contains the following: 

One of the United States Senators shall be always an inhabitant of the East- 


| ern and the other of the Western Shore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution of 1780, article 2, chapter 6: 

No governor, lieutenant-governor, or judge of the supreme court shall hold 
any other office or place except such as by the constitution they are entitled to 


hold; nor shall they hold any other place or office from any other State or gov- 
ernment or power whatever. 


This provision is still in the constitution of Massachusetts. 

In 1788 the Legislature of Massachusetts passed a law dividing th: 
State into Congressional districts. This law provided that— 

One Representative, being an inhabitant of the district for which he shall lx 
elected, shall be chosen in the manner hereinafter described. 

This was the law of 1790, and also of 1794. 

In 1802 the State was divided into seventeen districts, and the same 
law provided for a member in each district, ‘‘ being an inhabitant of 
the district for which he shall be elected.’’ 

This feature has been enacted in every apportionment in Massachu- 
setts since that date, making residence in the district an additional 
qualification for a Representative in Congress. For Presidential elect- 
ors the voters in Massachusetts are required by law to vote for one in 
each Congressional district on a general ticket. 

A statute of Massachusetts makes bribery, embezzlement, conviction 
of felony or other infamous crime a disqualification for holding an ot- 
fice under the State. This undoubtedly applies to members of Con- 


| gress and Presidential electors. 


This is substantially the law in every State in the Union. Under 
the Constitution of the United States persons guilty of bribery, em- 
bezziement, or who have been convicted of felony or other iniamous 


| crime would be eligible to seats in Congress if the States had not in- 


terposed disqualifying provisions; and Congress would be powerless to 
exclude them if the States had not thus declared them ineligible. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bill of rights, part 2, section 92: 
No governor or judge of the supreme court shall hold any office or place under 
the authority of this State except such as, by this constitution, they are ad- 


mitted to hold; nor shall they hold any place or office from any other State 
government, or power whatever. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Constitution of 1776, section 20: 


None of the judges of the supreme court, or other courts, shall be eligible to 
a seat in the General Assembly. 


The constitution of 1844, article 5, section 8, provides that— 

No member of Congress, or person holding office under the United States or 
this State, shall exercise the office of governor. 

The latter clause was amended by the constitution of 1875, articlé 
7, section 2, to read as follows: 

Nor shall he be elected to any office under the government of this State, o! 
the United States, during the term for which he shall have been elected. 

When New Jersey first divided the State into five Congressional dis- 
tricts it was provided in section 4 of the act that thereshould be elected 
for the State ‘‘one person in each of the said districts to be a membet 


The independency and uprightness of judges are essential to the impartial | of the House of Representatives, who shall be a citizen of the United 
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States, of the age of twenty-five years or upward, and an inhabitant 
of the district in which he shall be elected, and who shall have been a 
citizen of the United States seven years next preceding said election.’ 
NEW YORK. 
Constitution of 1777, section 25: 
The chancellor and judges of the supreme court shall not, at the same time, 


hold any other office except that of Delegate to the general Congress upon spe- | 


cial occasions. 

Article 1, section 2, of the constitution of 1821 provides that— 

No person, being a member of Congress, or holding any judicial office under 
the United States, shall hold a seat in the Legislature. 

Section 10 is in these words: 

No member of the Legislature shall receive any civil appointment from the 


governor and senate, or from the Legislature, during the term for which he 
shall have been elected. 


Readopted in 1846. 

Article 6, section 8, of the constitution of 1821 contains the following 
in reference to judges: 

They shall not hold any other office of public trust. All votes for them for 
any other office * * * given by the Legislature or the people shall be void. 

The constitution of 1869 declares that— 

The judges of the court of appeals and the justices of the supreme court shall 


not hold any other office or public trust. All votes for any of them for any other 
than a judicial office, given by the Legislature or the people, shall be void. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

The declaration of rights, part 4, provides: 

The legislative, executive,and supreme judicial powers of government ought 
to be forever separate and distinct from each other, 

The constitution of 1776, part 35, provides: 

No person in this State shall hold more than one lucrative office at any one 
time. 

Not amended until 1835. 

Article 6, section 1, of the constitution of 1868 required a residence 
of twelve months for a voter, and section 4 provided that only qualified 
voters shall be eligible to office. By section 2, article 14, persons fight- 
ing a duel are declared to beineligible to any office. This was substan- 
tially readopted in the constitution of 1878. 

An act of the Legislature of North Carolina in 1792 contains the fol- 
lowing: 

And whereas it is necessary to keep separate and distinct the offices of the 
rederal Government from those of the State government: 

Be it further enacted, That no citizen of this State shal] hold, at one and the 
same time, any office of trust, profit, or emolument under the authority of the 
United States, and any office or authority, either civil or military, under the 
authority of this State. 

Senators and Representatives in Congress are considered as coming 
within the purview of this law. 

In 1802 the State was divided into twelve districts, and the act de- 
clared that— 

The person elected in each district shall be a resident oran inhabitant of that 
district for which he is elected during the space or term of one year before and 
at the time of his election. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

The constitution of 1790, article 1, section 18, provides: 

No Representative shall, during the time for which he shall have been elected 
to any office in this State, and no member of Congress or other person holding 


any office under the United States, or this State, shall be a member of either 
house during his continuance in Congress or in office. 


Article 5, section 1, referring to judges (re-enacted in 1838), provides: | 


But they shall receive no fees or perquisites of office, nor hold any other office 
of profit under this Commonwealth. 
This was amended in 1850 to read as follows: 


Nor hold any other office of profit under this Commonwealth, or under the 
Government of the United States or any other State of the Union. 


The new constitution of 1873 contains these words: 


Nor hold any other office of profit under the United States, this State, or any 
other State. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

This State adopted her first constitution in 1842. Article 2, section 
1, requires as a qualification for suffrage one year’s residence and real 
estate of the value of $134 above all incumbrances. 

Article 9, section 1, provides that— 


No person shall be eligible toany civil office * * * 


1 unless he be a qualified 
elector for such ottice. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
The constitution of 1778, article 8, provides: 


No person in this State shall hold the office of governor thereof, or lieutenant- | 


governor, and any other office or commission, civil or military, * * * either 
in this or any other State, or under the authority of the Continental Congress, 
at one and the same time. 


Article 1, section 21, of the constitution of 1790 declares that— 
_No person shall be eligible to a seat in the Legislature whilst he holds any of- 
fice of profit or trust under this State, the United States, or either of them. 

Article 3, section 1, provides: 

The judges shall hold their commissions during good behavior, * * * nor 
hold any office of trust or profit in this State, the United States, or any of them. 

In 1865 this clause was amended to read: 


Nor hold any other office of profit or trust under this State, the United States 
of America, or any other power. 


Readopted in 1868. 


| 
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VIRGINIA, 
The constitution of 1830, article 2, provides: 


~; 


The legislative, executive, and judiciary shall be separate and distinct, nor 
shall any person exercise the power of more than one of them at the same 


| time. 











Article 5, section 1, provides: 

The judges of the supreme court of appeals and of the superior courts shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, * * * and shall, at the same time, 
hold no other office, appointment, or public trust. 

The constitution of 1850, article 1, section 15, provides that— 

No judge during his term of service shall hold any other office, appointment, 
or public trust, and the acceptance thereof shall vacate his judicial office; nor 
shall he, during such term or within one year thereafter, be eligible to any po- 
litical office. 

(Readopted in 1864. ) 

Article 6, section 24, of the constitution of 1870 provides that— 

Judges of the supreme court of appeals and judges of the circuit courts shall 
not hold any other office or public trust during their continuance in office 

The Legislature of Virginia, composed of the same men who ratified 
the Federal Constitution, passed a law dividing the State into ten dis- 
tricts, declaring that— 

The persons qualified by law to vote for members of the house of delegates 
in each county composing a district shall assemble at their respective county 
Court-Houses on the second day of February next, and then and there vote for 
some discreet and proper person, being a freeholder, and who shall have been 
a bona fide resident for twelve months within said district, as a member to the 
House of Representatives for the United States. 

The same provision is in the act of December 26, 1799, making a 
new apportionment of nineteen members. 

The following are the provisions in the constitutions of the other 
States respecting qualifications of members of Congress, «ce. : 

ALABAMA, 

The constitution of 1819, article 5, section 2, provides: 

Judges of the supreme and circuit courts and courts of chancery shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services a compensation which shall be fixed by 
law, and which shall not be diminished during their continuance in office, | ut 
they shall receive no fees or perquisites of office, nor hold any other office of 
profit or trust under this State, the United States, or any other power 

The constitution of 1850, article 5, section 10, provided that 

The judges of the supreme court, circuit courts,and courts of chancery shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which shall be fixed 
by law, and which shall not be diminished during their continuance in office, 
but they shall receive no fees or perquisites of oftice, nor hold any office of profit 
or trust under this State, the Unjted States, or any other power 

This was amended in 1867 to read: 

Nor hold any office (except judicial offices) of profit or trust under this State 
or the United States during the term for which they have been elected, nor 
under any other power, during their continuance in office. 

The same provision is in the constitution of 1875. 

ARKANSAS 

Constitution of 1836, article 5, section 5, under the head of *‘ Execu- 
tive,’’ provides as follows: 

He shall, at stated times, receive a compensation for his services which shall 
not be increased or diminished during the term for which he shall have been 
elected; nor shall he receive within that period any other emolument from the 
United States, or any of them, or from any other power. 

Same in constitution of 1864. 

In article 6, section 8, of the constitution of 1836 is the following in 
relation to judges of the supreme and circuit courts (retained in con- 
stitution of 1861): 

Nor holdany other office of trust or profit under this State or the United States. 

The constitution of 1868 has the following: 

The officers of the executive department and judges of the supreme court 
shall not be eligible, during the period for which they may be elected or ap- 
pointed to their respective offices, to any position within the gift of the qualified 
electors or of the General Assembly of the State. 

The constitution of 1874 declares, in reference to supreme court 
judges: 

Nor hold any other office of trust or profit under this State or the United States, 

CALIFORNIA, 

The constitution of 1849, article 6, section 16, provides: 

The justices of the supreme court and district judges shall be ineligible toany 
other office during the term for which they shall have been elected 

In 1862 this was amended to read as follows: 

The justices of the supreme court and district judges and county judges shall 
be ineligible to any other office during the term for which they shall have been 
elected. 

COLORADO 

The constitution of 1876, article 5, section 8, provides: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he shall have 
been elected, be appoifted to any civil office under this State; and no member 
of Congress or other person holding any office, excepting attorney at law, notary 
public, or in the militia under the United States or this State, shall be a mem- 
ber of either house during his continuance in office. 

It is provided, also, in this constitution that no person shall hold any 
office who is not a qualified voter. 

FLORIDA. 

Article 5, section 5, 1838: 

But the judges shall receive no fees or perquisites of office, nor hold any other 
office of profit or trust under this State, the United States, or any other power. 

In the constitution of 1865 are these words: 


Nor hold any other office of profit or trust under this State, the United States, 
or any other power. 
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The constitution of 1868, article 17, section 23, provides that— 


rhe governor, or any other State officer, is hereby prohibited from giving cer- 
tificates of election, or other credentials, to any person as having been elected to | 
the House of Representatives of the United States Congress or the United States | 
Senate, who has not been two years a citizen of the State, and nine years a citi- 
zen of the United States, and a resident voter. 


ILLINOIS. 
» 


Article 


No judge of any court of law or equity, member of either House of 
* shall have a seatin the General Assembly. 


section 25, 1818: 


. * » 


Congress, ° 


Constitution of 1848, article 6, section 7: 


No person shall be elected or appointed to any office in this State, civil or mil- 
itary i. who shall not have resided in this State one year next before his 
election or appointment. 


Section 10 provides that— 


The judges of the supreme and circuit courts shall not be eligible toany other 
office of — trust or profit in this State, or the United States, during the term 
for which they are elected, nor for one year thereafter. All votes for either of 


them for any elective office * * * given by the General Assembly or the peo- 
ple shall be void 
INDIANA. 
Article 7, section 15, 1857: 


No person elected to any judicial office shall, during the term for which he 
shall be elected, be eligible to any office of trust or protit under the State, other 
than a judicial office. 


IOWA. 

Article 5, section 3, 1846: 

The judges of the supreme court shall be ineligible to any other office in the 
State during the term for which they shall have been elected. 

Under the constitution of the same date the district judges were de- 
clared to be *‘ ineligible to any other office except that of supreme judge 
during the term for which they shall have been elected.’’ And in the 
constitution of 1851 it is provided that— 

The judges of the supreme court shall be ineligible to any other office during 
the term for which they shall have been elected, 


KANSAS, 

Topeka constitution of 1855, in reference to judges: 

Nor hold any other office of profit or trust under the State, other than a judi- 
cial office 

The Lecompton constitution of 1857 contained the following on the 
same subject : 

Nor hold any other office of profit or trust under this State, the United States, 
or either of the other States, or any power during their continuance in office. 

In the Leavenworth constitution of 1858 is this provision: 

Nor hold any office of profit or trust under*the State, other than a judicial 
office. 

The Wyandotte constitution of 1859, under which Kansas was ad- 
mitted into the Union, provides as follows in reference to judges : 

Nor hold any other office of profit or trust under the authority of the State 
or the United States during the term of office for which such justices and judges 
shall be elected 

KENTUCKY. 
Article 1, 1792: 
No member of Congress or other person holding any office of profit or trust 


under the VJnited States or this Commonwealth * * * shall be a member of 
the House during his continuance to act as a member of Congress or in such 
office 

In the constitution of 1850, article 8, section 25, is the following: 

No member of Congress or person holding or exercising any office of trust or 
profit under the United States, or either of them, or under any foreign power, 


shall be eligible as a member of the General Assembly of this Commonwealth, or 
hold or exercise any office of trust or profit under the same. 


LOUISIANA. 

Article 6, section 14, 1812: 

No member of Congress or person holding or exercising any office of profit or 
trust under the United States, or either of them, or under any foreign power, 
shall be eligible as a member of the General Assembly of this State, or hold or 
exercise any office of trust or profit under the same. 

Readopted in the constitutions of 1845, 1852, and 1864. 
Article 39, title 3, of the constitution of 1852 provides: 

No member of Congress or person holding any office under the United States 

shall be eligible to the office of governor or lieutenant-governor. 
Readopted in 1864 and 1868. 

The constitution of 1868 declares that— 

No person shall hold or exercise, at the same time, more than one office of trust 
or profit, &c. 

MAINE. 
Article 4, part 3, section 11, 1820: 
No member of Congress, or person holding any office under the United States, 


or office of profit under this State, shall have a seat in either house during his 
being such member of Congress or his continuance in such office. 


Article 5, section 5: 

No person holding any office or place under the United States, this.State, or 

any other power, shall exercise the office of governor. 
Article 6; section 6: 

The justices of the supreme judicial court shall not hold any office under the 
United States, nor any State, nor any other office under this State, except that of 
justice of the peace. 

MICHIGAN, 


Article 6, section 2, 1833 (referring to judges): 


But they shall receive no fees * * * nor hold any office of profit or trust 
under the authority of this State or the United States. 
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The constitution of 1850, article 4, section 18, provides as follows: 

No person elected a member of the Legislature shall receive any civil appoint- 
ment within this State, or to the Senate of the United States, from the governor. 
the governor and senate, from the Legislature, or any State authority during 
the term for which he is elected or appointed, and all votes given for any person 
so elected or appointed shall be void. 


Article 6, section 10: 

But no judge of the supreme court or circuit court shall exercise any other 
power or appointment to public office. 

MINNESOTA. 
Article 6, section 11, 1857: 

The justices of the supreme court and the district courts shall hold no office 
under the United States, nor any other office under this State, and all votes for 
either of them for any elective office under this constitution, except a judicial 
office, given by the Legislature or the people, during their continuance in office, 
shall be void. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Article 6, section 15, 1817: 

No member of Congress, nor any person holding any office of profit or trust 
under the United States, or eitherofthem, * * * or underany foreign power, 
shall hold or exercise any office of profit or trust under this State. 

Readopted in 1832 and 1868. 
MISSOURI. 
Article 3, section 11, 1820: 

No judge ofany court of law or equity, ‘ member of Congress, or other 
person holding any lucrative office under the United States or this State, * * * 
shall be eligible to either house of the General Assembly. 

The constitution of 1822, article 1, section 4, declares that— 


No person holding an office of profit under the United States and commis- 
sioned by the President shall during his continuance in such office be eligible, 
appointed, hold, or exercise any oflice of profit under this State. 


By the constitution of 1865, article 4, section 11, it is provided that— 

No member of Congress, or person holding any lucrative office under the 
United States, * * * shall be eligible to either house of-the General Assem- 
bly. 

Readopted in 1875. 

Article 8, section 12, of the constitution of 1875 says: 


No person shall be elected or epee to any office in this State, civil or mili- 
tary, who is not a citizen of the United States and who shall not have resided 


* * & 


| in this State one year next preceding his election or appointment. 


NEBRASKA. 
Article 2, section 14, 1866-—’67: 


No person, being a member of Congress, or holding any military or civil office 
under the United States, shall be eligible to a seat in the Legislature. 


Article 3, section 6, of the same constitution declares that— 
o 


9° 


* * 


No person holding office under authority of the United States 
be eligible to have a seat in the Legislature. 

Section 13 provides that— 

No person elected to the Legislature shall receive any civil appointment with- 


in this State from the governor and senate during the term for which he has 
been elected. 


shall 


NEVADA. 
Article 4, section 9, 1864: 
No person holding any lucrative office under the Government of the United 


States, or any other power, shall be eligible to any civil office of profit under 
this State. 


Article 6, section 11: 


Justices of the supreme court, and the district judges, shall be ineligible to 
any office, other than a judicial office, during the term for which they shall have 
been elected; andall elections or appointments of any such judges, by the peo- 
ple, the Legislature, or otherwise, during said period, shall be void. 


OHIO. 

Article 3, section 8, 1802, concerning the judges: 

But they shall receive no fees or perquisites of office, nor hold any other office 
of profit or trust under the authority of this State or the United States. 

The constitution of 1851 contains the following: 


Nor hold any other office of profit or trust under the authority of this State or 
the United States. All votes for either of them for any elective office, except a 
judicial office, under the authority of this State, given by the General Assembly 
or the people, shall be void. 


OREGON. 
Article 2, section 9, 1857: 
Every person who shall give or accept a challenge to fight a duel, or shall 


knowingly carry to another person such challenge, or who shall agree to go out 
of the State to fighta duel, shall be ineligible to any office of trust or profit. 


Section 10: 


No person holding a lucrative office or appointment under the United States 
or this State shall be eligible to a seat in the General Assembly; nor shal! any 
person hold more than one lucrative office at the same time, except as in this 
constitution expressly provided. 


Article 7, section 21: 
Every judge of the supreme court, before entering upon the duties of his 


office, shall take and subscribe, and transmit to the secretary of state, the fol- 
lowing oath: 


“7. , do solemnly swear * * that I will not accept any other 
office, except judicial offices, during the term for which I have been elected. 


TEXAS. 








Article 7, section 13, 1845: 

No member of Congress, nor person holding or exercising any office of profit 
or trust under the United States, or either of them, or under any foreign power, 
shall be eligible as a member of the Legislature, or hold or exercise any office 
of profit or trust under this State. 

Sec. 26. No person shall hold or exercise at the same time more than one 
civil office of emolument. 








Readopted in 1870. 
TENNESSEE. 


Article 5, section 3, 1796: 


The judges of the supreme court shall at stated times receive a compensation 
for their services, to be ascertained by law, but shall not be allowed any fees or 
perquisites of office, nor shall they hold any other office of trust or profit under 
this State or the United States» 


This was readopted in the constitution of 1834 and also 1870. 


VERMONT. 

Chapter 2, section 27, 1786: 

No person who holds any office in the gift of Congress shall, during the time 
of his holding such office, be elected to represent this State in Congress. 

The constitution of 1793, article 2, section 26, provides that— 

No person in this State shall be capable of holding or exercising more than one 
of the following offices at the same time, namely: Governor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, judges of the supreme court; * * * nor shall any person holding 
any office of profit or trust under the authority of Congress be eligible to any ap- 
pointment in the Legislature or of holding any executive or judicial office under 
this State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Article 6, section 12, 1861-63: 

No judge, during his term of office, shall hold any other office, appointment, or 
public trust, under this or any other government; and the acceptance thereof 
shall vacate his judicial office; nor shall he, during his continuance therein, be 
eligible to any political office. 


Article 13, section 3, 1848: 


No member of Congress, nor any person holding any office of profit or trust 
underthe United States, * * * or underany foreign power, and no person con- 
victed of any infamous crime inany court within the United States, and no per- 
son being a defaulter to the United States or to this State, or to any county or 
town therein, or to any State or Territory within the United States, shall be eligi- | 
ble to any office of trust, profit, or honor in this State. 


WISCONSIN. 


It will be seen that Connecticut required members of Congress to be 
residents of their districts. Georgia required a residence in the State 
of three years, the payment of a tax during the whole of that period, 
and an actual residence in the district. Maryland required not only a | 
residence within the district at the time of election but for one year | 
previous thereto, and she makes her judges ineligible to any other office. | 
under the State or the United States. Massachusetts, by act of her | 
Legislature, first divided the State into districts in 1788, and required 
each member to be a resident of his district. In her~bill of rights | 
Massachusetts declared that— 


The people of this Commonwealth have the sole and exclusive right of gov- | 


erning themselves asa free, sovereign, and independent State, and now, and for- 
ever hereafter, shall exercise and q@nijoy every power, jurisdiction, and right, 
which is not, or may not hereafter be, by them delegated to the United States | 
in Congress assembled. 


I quote this from Massachusetts, because if I should quote it from | 


the constitution of Virginia gentlemen on the other side would meet 
it with the well-worn sneer that from just such doctrines of State 
sovereignty sprang our late rebellion. 

New Hampshire inhibited her governors and judges from holding 
‘any other office under the authority of any other State, government, 
or power.’’ New Jersey prohibited her governor from being elected to 





which he shall have been elected.’’ She also required members of 


Congress to be residents of their districts. New York prohibited her | 


any office under the State or the United States ‘‘ during the term for | 
| 
| 
' 


judges from holding any other office or public trust. North Carolina 
required a residence of one year in the district. Pennsylvania said 
that her judges should not hold any other office of profit under the 


Government of the United States or any other State. Rhode Island | 


declared that no person should be eligible to any office for which he | 


was not 4 qualified voter. South Carolina said that her judges should | eee 3 
u |} a vortex in which they are swallowed up 


not hold any office of trust or profit in that State, the United States, 
orany of them. Virginia declared that her judges should not, during 
their term of office, or for one year thereafter, be eligible to any polit- 
ical office. She also required that a person to be eligible to a seat in 


Congress should be a freeholder, and that he should have residé@d one | 


year in the district before his election. 

It will be seen that these old patriots, the men who made the Federal 
Constitution, never dreamed that the States could not superadd any 
qualifications they deemed proper, not inconsistent with those enumer- 
ated in the Constitution of the United States. The newStates adopted 
similar provisions. 

Alabama declared that her judges should not hold ‘‘any other office 
of profit or trust under this State, the United States, or any other 
power.’’ Under theconstitution of 1867 this was amended to read “‘ dur- 
ing the term for which they shall have been elected.’’ California made 
her judges ineligible to any other office during their whole term. Flor- 
ida required that a member of Congress should have resided in his dis- 
trict two years next before his election in order to be eligible; also that 
he should have been nine years a citizen of the United States and a resi- 
dent voter. Oregon requires her judges to swear that they will not 
accept any other office during the term for which they have been elected. 


any other office during the term he was elected judge, should come here 
seeking admission into this House with perjury on his lips, would he 
be admitted? Did not Judge Peters, when he swore to support the con- 
stitution of Kansas, swear that he would not hold any other office dur- 
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ing the term for which he was elected judge, and does he not come 


here with that oath on his lips? 
Hon. Albert Griffin, a prominent Republican of our State, in a speech 


| made at Abilene in February this year, in discussing this oath to sup- 


port the constitution, said: 
PERJURED OFFICERS, 

The oath taken by Kansas officials reads 

“TI do solemnly swear that I will support the Constitution of the United States 
and the constitution of the State of Kansas, and faithfully discharge the duties 
op So help me God = 

This oath is not a meaningless form. It imposes on those who subscribe to it 
positive duties, that can not be shirked without dishonor. It is foreed on) 


oon 
tisalways voluntarily taken. Indeed, the privilege of doing so is eagerly 
sought, and there is no conceivable plea upon which those who violate it can be 
justified. To ‘‘ support” the constitution does not mean merely that one will 
not personally trample it under foot. It requires an active effort tosustain and 
enforce the instrument itself and all laws passed for that purpose Phe duty 


rests imperatively upon each and every man who takes this oath to do all he 
can to encourage and compel obedience to each and all of the requirements of 
the constitution, without mental reservation, and without regard to his own 
opinion as to their policy or justice; and if he is unwilling, or can not conscien 
tiously do this, he must not swear that he will 


FIRST CONTESTED ELECTION. 
The first contested-election case tried in this House was that of Ram- 
sey vs. Smith, in the First Congress, in 1789. The contest was made 
on the charge, made by Ramsey, that Smith was ineligible. James 


| Madison, who was a member of the First Congress, in discussing the 


question, said: 


[take it to be a clear point that we are to be guided in our decision by the 
law and constitution of South Carolina so far as they can guide us. * * So 
far as we can judge by the laws of South Carolina, and the practice and decisions 
of that State, the principles I have adduced are supported. 


In this same Congress, fresh from the convention that framed the 


| Constitution, Mr. Livermore, of New Hampshire, said: 


I call upon gentlemen to recollect the circumstances of Mr. Smith's election in 
South Carolina, and answer me. Was nat the case decided by State laws” 
Were not his qualifications as amember determined by the laws of South Caro- 
lina? It was not supposed by the people of South Carolina that the House 
would question a right derived by their Representative from their authority, 


And no one in that First Congress questioned the proposition. | 
challenge the closest examination of therecord. This first precedent is 


| on my side. 


In Tucker’s Blackstone, volume 1, appendix, pages 141, 142, 144, 170, 
187, 197, 198, that eminent commentator says: 

The Constitution of the United Mates of America, then, is an original, writter 
federal,and social compact, freely, voluntarily, and solemnly entered into by 
the several States of North America, and ratified by the people thereof respect 
ively; whereby the several States and the people thereof, respectively, have 


| bound themselves toeach other and to the Federal Government of the United 


States ; and by which the Federal Government is bound to the several States and 
to every citizen of the United States. 
‘ * , * 

The Union is in fact as well as in theory an association of States,or a con 
federacy. The State governments not only retain every power, jurisdiction, and 
right not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, but they are constituent and necessary parts of the Federal Govy- 
ernment, and without their agency in their politic character there could be 
neither a Senate nor President of the United States. 

Lastly, it is acompact by which the Federal Government is bound to the sev- 
eral States and to every citizen of the United States. 

“ : * * * : 

Although the Federal Government can in no possible view be considered as 
a party to a compact made anterior to its existence, and by which it was in fact 
created, yetas the creature of that compact it must be bound by it to its creators, 
the several States in the Union, and the citizens thereof. 

= ~ * «< * * * 

The Federal Government, then, appears to be the organ through which the 
united republics communicate with foreign nations and with each other. Its 
engagements, its authority are theirs, modified and united. Its sovereignty is 
an emanation from theirs, not a flame by which they have been consumed 


* * * * + 
The members of the Legislature ought certainly to have no privilege but what 
is demonstrably essential to the freedom and welfare of their constituents 


“ The State is not made to dignify its officers, but the officers to serve the Stat 
The qualifications of the members of these bodies, respectively, are: that both 
Senators and Representatives should have been citizens of the United States, the 


| former nine and the latter seven years, and be citizens also of that State for wh 


| they shall be chosen at the time of their election; to which the law of this Stats 


| 
} 
| 
{ 


adds that ‘‘a Representative shall bea freeholder and resident of the district for 
which he is chosen ;”’ a wise provision, and perfectly consonant with the prin 
ples of representation, Kc. 

Judge Tucker has been called the Blackstone of America. He wasa 
member of the Virginia Legislature, and voted for the law superadding 
these qualifications. 

Henry St. George Tucker, his son, was a childofthe Revolution. He 
was but five days old when the British landed at Hood’s, on the James 
River, and marched to Bland’s Ordinary on their way to Petersburg. 
The Tucker family escaped capture by a hasty flight to Wintopoke. 
This son of Judge Tucker afterward became an eminent jurist, rank- 
ing with the men most distinguished for ability and learning in that day. 
His associates, like those of John Randolph, his half-brother, were the 


. | men of the Revolution, the men who had framed the Federal Constitu- 
Suppose a judge in Oregon, who had sworn that he would notaccept | 


tion. He was made president of the University of Virginia, founded 
by Thomas Jefferson. He had imbibed the political maxims of the 
fathers of the Republic, and was as well if not better qualified, as regards 
talent and profound learning in the law, than was the distinguished 
Federalist Judge Story. 
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While president of the University of Virginia Henry Saint George 
Tucker delivered a course of lectures on the Constitution, in which he 
took issue with Judge Story on questions touching the sources of polit- 
ical power under our system of Federal and State authority. In these 
lectures he uses the following language, to which I invite careful at- 
tention 


In the history of the two great parties which have divided the people of the 
United States ever since the adoption of the present Constitution, a eonstant 
struggle is observable in relation to the character of the Government. The Fed- 
eral party (so called by astrange perversion of the use of the term) have always 
been inclined to represent the United States as constituting one people, instead 
of a confederacy of States; while their opponents (formerly called Anti-Federal- 
ists, buc nore recently known as the Democratic or Republican party) have 
ever strenuously contended that the Constitution was a compact or the result of 
a compact between the States, who retain their sovereignty and all the rights 
of sovereignty which they have not expressly transferred to the Federal Gov- 
ernment 

. = * = = 

It was confederate as far as it was a government at all. 
appointed by the States, not by the people; sometimes, indeed, by conventions, 
but they were conventions which as much represented the States as the Legis- 
latures could do. Moreover, in the deliberations of Congress they voted by 
States, the smallest having equal weight with the largest; atest of confederate 
character which has been universally admitted. ° It was assembled upon 
recommendation merely, which no State was bound to obey 

The Confederation was adopted by all the States except Maryland and Dela- 
ware Justiv, then, has it been admitted by Judge Story that the union of the 
Ss »r to that time * grew out of the exigencies of the times, and from 
ind objects might be deemed temporary, extending only to the main- 

e of the common liberties and independence of the States and to termi- 
with the return of peace with Great Britain and the accomplishment of the | 
ends of the Revolutionary contest.”” It was under this ephemeral government— 
this gpove fsutferance; this government the creature of their own will, | 
and « ng dissolved at any moment by their own breath—that the | 
States are said to have been at the timeof the separation. With what propriety 

d it be said by Judge Story that they “‘ were under the dominion of a supe 
rior, controlling, national government?’ * * * 

Now it happens that Hancock, Adams, and Gerry, from Massachusetts ; Ellery, 
from Rhode Island; Sherman, Huntington, and Wolcott, from Connecticut; 
Lewis, from New York; Witherspoon, from New Jersey ; Robert Morris, from 
Pennsylvania ; Thomas McKean, from Delaware; Crrro}l, from Maryland; the 
two Lees, from Virginia; Penn, from North Carolina; and Heyward, from South 
Carolina, who signed the Declaration of Independence, were signers of the Con- 
federation, in which the sovereignty of each was declared to be retained ; and 
we have already seen the opinion of Judge Chase, another signer of the Declara- 
tion, of his views of the same interesting matter. I feel myself, therefore, jus- 
tified in repelling the position that**the separate independence and individual | 
sovereignty of the several States were never thought of by the patriot signers of | 
the Declaration of Independence.” 

Each State prescribes the qualifications of its own voters, the Constitution only 
providing that they shall have the qualifications which such States may have 
prescribed for the voters for the most numerous branch of its own Legislature. 
And as the right to vote is prescribed by the State, the duty of doing so can not 
be enforced except by the authority of the State. No one can be elected to rep- 
resent any State except a citizen thereof. Vacancies in the representation of 
any State are to be filled under writs of election issued by the executive of such 
State. In all this there is notone feature of nationality. The whole arrange- 


ment has reference to the States as such, and is carried into effect solely by their 
authority 


The delegates were 
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be 
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rhe Federal Government has no agency in the choice of representatives ex- 
cept only that it may prescribe the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 


tions. It can neither prescribe the qualifications of electors nor impose any pen- | 


alty upon them for refusing to elect 

The States alone can do these things 
House of Representatives depends, as much as does that of the Senate, upon the 
action of the States. A State may withdraw its Representatives altogether, and 
Congress has no power to prevent it nor to supply the vacancies thus created. 
If the House of Represenatives were national in any practical sense of the term, 
the ‘nation ’’ would have aathority to provide for the appointment of its mem- 
bers, to prescribe the qualifications of voters, and to enforce the performance of 
that duty All these things the State Legislatures can do within their respective 
States But it is difficult to imagine a national legislature which does 
not exist under the authority of the nation, and over the appointment of which 
the nation as such can exert no effective control 


Henry St. George Tucker was the father of Hon. JOHN RANDOLPH 
TUCKER, a distinguished member of this House. 

Judge Story was committed to the doctrines of Hamilton and the 
Federalists under Adams. He seems, however, to have forgotten that 
at the very time when the convention which framed the Constitution 
was in session the Congress of the United States was also in session. 
He seems to have overlooked the farther fact that when the Constitu- 
tion was agreed upon by the convention it was submitted to Congress, 
and by it referred to the several States for their action. He was like 
the great philosopher Sir Isaac Newton, who, in building a house, cut 
the usual cat-hole in the door and near it a smaller one for the kitten. 
He was astonished afterward to see the kitten enter at the cat-hole. 
Judge Story seems to have had a similar awakening, for he afterward 
admits that there was a wide difference of opinion among eminent states- 
men upon this question. I quote his own words: 


rhere is great room, therefore, for diversities of judgment and opinions upon 
a subject so comprehensive and various in its elements. 

The majority report, as does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ELLIoTT |, quotes Story and Kent, both Federalists, but seem to repu- 
diate Jefferson, Madison, Randolph, the Tuckers, and the men who 
framed the Constitution. I now assert that there can not be found a 
decision of the Supreme Court sustaining Story’s theory of the Consti- 
tution and Government. It is true that in Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee 
(1 Wheaton, 334), the opinion of the court being delivered by Justice 
Story, it was said: 


The vital importance of all the cases enumerated in the first class to the na- 


| 1807. 
| ing that a member of Congress should be a resident of the district in 


| immediately before. 


| give even a brief synopsis of all these speeches. 


; and, of course, the very existence of the | 





tional sovereignty might warrant such a distinction. In the first place,as to 
cases arising underthe Constitution, laws, and treaties of the United States. Here | 
the State courts could not ordinarily possess direct jurisdiction. The jurisdic- | 
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tion over such cases could not exist in the State courts previous to the adoption 
of the Constitution, and it could not afterward be directly conferred on them 
for the Constitution expressly requires the judicial power to be vested in courts 
ordained and established by the United States. 

The admiralty and maritime jurisdiction is of the same exclusive cognizance 
and it can only be in those cases where, previous to the Constitution, State tri 
bunals possessed jurisdiction independent of national authority that they could 
now constitutionally exercise a concurrent jurisdiction. 

* * ” * +. ~ * 

If State tribunals might exercise concurrent jurisdiction over all or some of the 
other classes of cases in the Constitution without control, then the appellate ju- 
risdiction of the United States might, as to such cases, have no real existence 
contrary to the manifest intent of the Constitution. Undersuch circumstances, 
to give effect to the judicial power, it must be construed to be exclusive; and this 
not only when the casus faderis should arise directly, but when it should arise 
incidentally in cases pending in the State courts. This construction would 
abridge the jurisdiction of such court far more than has ever been contemplated 
in any act of Congress. 


Yet in Claflin vs. Houseman (3 Otto, 140), Judge Bradley, delivering 
the opinion of the court, said: , 
It is indeed intimated by Mr. Justice Story, obiter dictum, in delivering the opin- 


ion of the court in Martin vs. Hunter's Lessee, (1 Wheaton, 334-337), that the State 
courts could not take direct cognizance of cases arising under the Constitution 


| laws, and treaties of the United States, as no such jurisdiction existed before the 


Constitution was adopted. This is true as to jurisdiction depending on United 


| States authority; but the same jurisdiction existed (at least to a certain extent 


under the authority of the States. Inventors had grants of exclusive right to 
their inventions before the Constitution was adopted, and State courts had juris- 
diction thereof. The change of authority creating the right did not change the 
nature of the right itself. The assertion, therefore,that no such jurisdiction 
previously existed must be taken with important limitations, and did not have 
much influence with the court when a proper case arese for its adjudication 
BARNEY VS. M’CREARY—THE PRECEDENTS. 

So much for Judge Story. 

The case of Barney vs. McCreary came up in this House in October, 
The Legislature of Maryland, in 1790, had passed a law requir- 


which he was chosen at the time of his election and for twelve months 
In November, 1802, a law was enacted making 
the city of Baltimore and Baltimore County the fifth district, entitled 


| to two Representatives, one of whom ‘‘shall be a resident of Baltimor 


city, and the other of Baltimore County.’’ These laws were not ques- 
tioned until 1807. It was disputed whether McCreary, who had the 
highest number of votes, was or was not a resident of the city; and 
also, whether the act of the Legislature requiring a qualification of resi 
dence was valid or invalid. 

The Committee on Elections reported in favor ef McCreary on the 
9th of November, 1807, without deciding the first question, on the 
ground that the act of the Legislature was void. The Federalists gen- 
erally took that position in the House, while the Republicans or Den.- 


| ocrats maintained that this power was one of the reserved rights of the 


States. There was an elaborate discussion of this question, ten mem- 
bers speaking in favor of the report and eighteen against it. [ can not 
I quote verbatim from 
the Annals of that Congress the action of the House in the case. 

Mr. Sawyer, fresh from the Revolution, said: 

By this article it appeared that the general qualifications specified are that a 
person, to become eligible to a seat inthis House, must have arrived at the age of 
twenty-five years, have been seven years a citizen of the United States,anda 
resident of the State for which he was to be elected; leaving, as might be natu- 
rally supposed, to the States respectively the addition of such other particular 
qualifications as they might think proper to impose, not incompatible with those 
fundamental ones laid down in that article. 


John Randolph of Roanoke said— 


That House had never been called upon to make a more important decision 
than the one now proposed. * * * It was one of those questions which in his 
mind had been so long unalterably fixed that he could not refraig from the e: 
deavor to warn the committee of the dangerous ground which they were invited 
to tread. In undertaking to decide upon the validity of the law of a State they 
touched upon a subject which should never be approached but under the most 


| imperious necessity and where no shadow of doubt could hang upon their de- 


cision. * * * What were they required todo? To declare the law of Mary- 
land, long reverenced and obeyed, under which successive elections had been 
held and never before questioned ; to pronounce this law to be adead letter, en- 
titled to no respect, even from her own citizens, and to absolve them from all 
obedience to it? Was it matter of surprise that the members of the House were 
startled at an innovation so daring and so dangerous. 

He had laid down asa principle not to be questioned that Congress should 
never ea to pronounce upon State regulations but in cases too clear 
to admit of colftest and when the decision could not be evaded without man!- 
fest detriment to the public good. If he were called upon to establish a crit« 
rion, an infallible touchstone of the soundness of political principles, it should 
be made to consist of so much asa sacred regard for the rights of the States 
* * * He viewed the proposed measure but as the commencement ofa series, 
as the entering-wedge. If they began with declaring one law of one State un 
constitutional, where were they to stop? They might,they would go on (it 
was a natural tendency of power never to be satiated as long as there was an) 
thing left to devour) until the State governments, stripped of all authority, ren 
dered contemptible in the eyes of the people for their imbecility and odious fo! 
their expense, mere skeletons of governments, the shadows of their forme! 
greatness, should be forever abolished and a great consolidated empire esta 
lished upon its ruins. 

He looked forward to such an event as the death-warrant of the existing Con- 
stitution and of the people's liberties. If they wished to preserve the Constitu- 
tion they must learn to respect the rights of the States, and not bring the whol 
artillery of the Federal Government to bear upon them. In such a contest the 
States must fall,and when they did fall there was an end of all republican gov 
ernment in this country. 

The second paragraph of the second article of the Constitution had, to his ex- 
treme surprise, been construed by the Committee of Elections as restricting the 
States from annexing qualifications to a seat in the House of Representatives 
He could not view it in that light. Mark the distinction between the first and sec- 
ond paragraphs. The first is affirmative and positive. “They shall have the 











qualifications necessary to the electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature.” The second is merely negative. *‘No person shall be a Represent- 
ative who shall not have attained the age of 25 years,’ &c. No man could be a 
member without these requisites ; but it did not follow that he who had them was 
entitled to set at nought such other requisites as the several States might think 
proper to demand. . 
If the Constitution had meant, as now contended, to have settled the qualifi- 
cations of members, its words would naturally have run thus: ‘‘ Every person 
who has attained to the age of 25 years,and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and ywho shall when elected be an inhabitant of the State from 
which he shall be chosen,shall be eligible to a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ But so far from fixing the qualifications of members of that House, 
the Constitution aaeny enumerated a few disqualifications within which the 
States were lefttoact. Itsaid to the States: ‘‘ You have been in the habit of elect- 
ing young men hardly of age; you shall send us none but such as are tive-and- 
twenty. Some of you have elected persons just naturalized ; you shall not elect 
any to this House who have not been seven years citizens of the United States. 


Sometimes mere sojourners and transient persons have been clothed with leg- } 


islative authority; you shall elect none whom your laws do not consider as 
inhabitants.” Thus guarding against too great laxity in the State regulations 
by general and negative provisions, leaving them, however, within the limits of 
those restrictions, to act for themselves, to consult the genius, habits, and, if 
you will, the prejudices of their people. a9 f ‘ : 

” The first paragraph which he had read was positive and affirmative. By it 
every person having the qualifications requisite to an elector of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislature was entitled to vote for members of the 
House of Representatives. Yet nevertheless the qualifications rested with the 
States. They might make ita partof the qualifications of an elector that he 
should reside within his district, county, or borough. Would it not be absurd 
to say thata man might take a seat in that House who at the time was not 
qualified to vote for a member of it? 


respect, however, to the Constitution for which he had contended, was so ob- 
vious and natural, that it had been adopted by the States and acted upon from 
the commencement of the Government, without any man dreaming of or start- 
ing an objection to it. And the uniform practice of near twenty years, and the 
laws of the States in which the practice originated, were to be overturned at 
once, with as little ceremony as they would change one of their rules. The 
decision will not be final. It wiil be but the forerunner of a long series of acts, 
abrogating the laws and usages of the States, endeared to the people by habit 
and sanctified by reason. Before you enter upon this fatal act be you well as- 
sured the right is indisputably your own, and that you are called upon to ex- 
ercise it by considerations which it would be criminal to resist. Beware lest 
while you proudly assert your power you do not meet the reprobation of the 
great body of the American people. 


Mr. Bibb, of Georgia, expressed surprise that the Committee of Elec- 
tions— 


Should have inserted such words in their report when it was known to them 
that there was in the Constitution a general reservation of alf power not ex- 
pressly delegated. 


Mr. Love, of Virginia, spoke as follows: 


In discussing the great constitutional question involved in the report I shall 
adopt the division which the subject seems naturally to require: First, whether 
the right to legislate on the subject contemplated by the laws of M.:ryland men- 
tioned in the report does not of necessity reside in some legislative delegation ; 
and, if so, second, where does it reside’? 
the first proposition. The great object of government, no doubt, is to attain to 
that degree of political perfectibility which, without invading the natural rights 
of man, shall be consistent with expediency and convenience. Is the power 
then contended for by Maryland in the act of her Assembly consistent with expe- 
diency and no infraction of individual rights? Ifso,I presume it is included in 
the common and usual powers of legislation, and must be found to exist either 
in our State or General Government. The confusion that would be attended 
upon the mode of election and the total want of local representation are too 
obvious to need comment. The right to legislate at ali on this subject I had 
not until to-day supposed would be questioned ; and I confess, although now 
denied, [have heard no satisfactory reason offered in support of such an opinion. 

Forming then, asI presume, «a proper object of legislation, I will proceed to 
inquire where, according to the nature of our civil institutions, it must be pre- 
sumed to reside. If it resides in the General Government, it must be admitted 
that, according to the nature of that instrument, it must be found to be perfectly 
delegated. An argument to prove this position I should have presumed, at this 
time of day, unnecessary. If thereareany here who doubt this position, | would 
in the first place refer them to all writers on the subject of our political institu- 
tions; for all who speak on the subject admit that the powers delegated to the 
General Government are to be taken strictly, and that nothing is considered 
granted unless expressed to be so. 

In the opinion I have formed on this subject I feel great confidence, from 
the uniformity of construction which the State Legislatures have put on their 
powers. In perhaps every State in the Union have laws been enacted of a simi- 
lar nature to that which is now the subject of consideration. In Virginia, I 
acknowledge, there is such a law as the gentleman from North Carolina has 
mentioned. It certainly goes further in principle than the law of Maryland; 
yet I think it a wise one, in leaving to the people the choice of Representatives 
whose interests are, in some measure, assimilated to their own. Fourteen or 
fifteen other States, I believe, have many years ago, and some of them of a late 
date, perhaps coeval with the operations of the General Government, passed 
laws of a similar nature with that under discussion. When we find so many 
distinct, enlightened bodies as the State legislatures are simultaneously acting 
in the same manner on the same subject, without any previous concert, I con- 
fess it strangely supports me in the correctness of the opinions I have formed. 


Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, afterward Vice-President, argued 
as follows: t 


Is it nota principle of republican government that they should have well de- 
1ed the qualifications of the electors and the elected? ‘Should any power but 
the people themselves have a right to alter the qualifications required by the 
Constitution and then in convention only? Would any power less than a con- 


fir 


vention of the State of Maryland assume the right of a disqualification ? . . . . : 
s : gue sume the right of adding a disqualification ? | be misunderstood and their actions construed as only insisting that a 


| Congressman should be eligible under the Constitution, and not accord- 


* One word on the subject of the State sovereignties and the Federal 


fovernment. There were many subjects in which they had concurrent powers. 
n those cases I would always decide in favor of the States. 


Mr. Nelson, of Maryland, declared his firm belief that McCreary was 
not entitled to his seat; that the resolution as reported was insidious, 
though he believed it was not intended or perceived by the committee, 
4s 1t went to prostrate the State of Maryland. He believed the State 
had the right to fix qualifications for its Representatives, and would 
contend for that right as long as he lived. 





I shall contend for the affirmative of 
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Mr. Love moved to strike out of the resolution the words ‘‘agreeably 
to the Constitution of the United States.”’ 

Mr. Goldsborough suggested the propriety of Mr. Love’s withdraw- 
ing his motion and renewing it in the House, where the votes on the 
question could be recorded, but Mr. Love declined. 

Mr. Key objected to such a motion, because the House would, by 


| agreeing to such an amendment, express an opinion that a member 


could be entitled to a seat without being duly qualified, which was 


| absurd. 








| on the amendment, it was carried 
The right to prescribe the qualifications of the person for Congress, having | 


| prescribed as a qualification of a candidate for Congress, except for the fift 
| district; 


Mr. Marion moved to amend the amendment by striking out other 
words, so that the resolution should read: ‘‘ Resolved, That William 
McCreary is entitled to his seat in this House;’’ and thereby avoid a 
decision on the constitutionality of the State law. ; 

Mr. Rhea advocated the amendment last proposed from a wish to 
avoid a decision on State laws. 

Mr. Clopton advocated the amendment, and in the course of his re- 
marks said he strongly supported the right of the States to annex 
qualifications, and pointed out the evils to be feared from a contrary 
decision which would be implied by the resolution as reported. 

He was followed by Mr. Sloan on the same side. Messrs. Findlay 
and Sturgess opposed, and Messrs. Goldsborough, Campbell, and Up- 
ham supported the amendment last offered. The question being taken 
yeas 73. The question was then 
put on the resolution as amended, and carried—yeas 83. 

The committee then rose and reported the resolution as amended to 
the House. On the question of concurrence by the House with the 
action of the Committee of the Whole, Messrs. Kelly and Smilie op- 
posed, and Messrs. Marion and Taylor supported, the amended resolu- 
tion. The yeas and nays were then called on the amendment, and it 
was adopted—yeas 70, nays 3 

Mr. Howard, in giving expression to the views of the Federalists, 
said— 


~ 


gisiate 


That as a member of this House he not only disclaimed all power to le 

upon the subject of the qualifications of the elected, but denied the right of Con- 
gress either to dispense with those required by the Constitution or to superadd 
others. He considered that the qualifications of members was a fundamental 
regulation fixed by the Constitution and unalterable but by a change or 
amendment itself. 


an 

Mr. Johnson, it will be seen, did not differ from the Democratic side 
of the House, but thought it was a power which ought to be exercised 
by the people in forming a Sfate constitution, as in Kansas, and not 
left to legislation. 

The House decided, by the very emphatic vote of 70 yeas to 38 nays 
that they would not invalidate the law of Maryland. It was in evi- 
dence, and so agreed, that McCreary was a resident of the city of Bal- 
timore when elected, therefore the lawof Maryland was not violated. 
Without this evidence McCreary would have lost the seat. This was 
a square stand-up fight between the Federalists on the one side and 
the Jeffersonian Democrats on the other. The decision of this House 
in that celebrated case was an emphatic decision in favor of the d 
trine for which I contend. 


THE PHILIP BARTON KEY 


’ 


CASE. 

That this is true and this question considered settled by that House 
in favor of the State law I need only call your attention to the next 
case decided by that House. It was the case of Philip Barton k 
Certain citizens of the third Congressional district of Maryland peti- 
tioned Congress to vacate the seat of Mr. Key, alleging that he had not 
resided one year in the district, as provided by the law of Maryland of 


1790. The Committee on Elections, after an investigation, reported 
that— 
By an act of the Legislature passed the 25th of January, 1806, residence is not 


al 
and that by the said act to reduce into one the several actsof Assembl 
respecting elections, it is enacted, ‘‘ that all laws, clauses and sections of laws 
repugnant to or inconsistent with the provisionsof this act be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed.’’ From which it appears that the iaw of Maryland, relied on 
by the petitioners against the seat of Mr. Key, is not now in force. From the 
above statement of facts the committee are induced to submit the following 
resolution : 

‘Resolved, That Philip B. Key, having the greatest number of votes, and b« 
qualified agreeably to the Constitution of the United States, is entitled to h 
seat in this House.”’ 


Mr. Rhea moved to strike out the words ‘‘ having the greatest num- 


| ber of votes and being qualified agreeably to the Constitution of the 


United States.’’ The question was divided, and the words 
the highest number of votes’’ were stricken out without a division, as 
that question was not inissue. The words ‘‘and being qualitied agree- 
ably to the Constitution of the United States’’ were stricken out by a 
vote of 79 to 28. 


“having 


So careful were those old Republican Democrats that they should not 


ing to the law of the State, the resolution as it passed read: 

Resolved, That Philip B. Key is entitled to his seat in this House. 

It was conceded that he was duly qualified under the Constitution of 
the United States, and the committee found that he was qualified under 
the constitution and laws of Maryland. Yet it was claimed that his 


residence of a few weeks only in Maryland was too short and the prec- 
edent unsafe; that he ought to be at least a voter. 


The vote on the 
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resolution stood 57 to 52. If the law of Maryland of 1790, requiring a 
year’s residence in the district, had not been repealed, Mr. Key would 
have lost his seat by a vote of two to one. There is no question about 
this 

The Tenth Congress considered the question settled and State law 
as well as United States law must be obeyed. 

JEFFERSON'S VIEWS. 

Cabell, of Virginia, wrote a letter to Thomas Jefferson, in 
1514, indorsing the views of John Randolph, and asking Jefferson’s opin- 


ion on the power of the States to annex additional qualifications for 
members Jefferson replied as follows: 


Joseph Cc 


ot Congress. 


Had the Constitution been silent nobody can doubt but that the right to pre- 
scribe all the 
represent them would have 
might have prescribed the 
ferred tl riddle 
disqual fications 
a cit 
time of «¢ 
lunatic 
crime, or 


longed to the State. 
whol 


a 


So, also, the Constitution 
and excluded all others. It seems to have pre- 

way 
to wit 
seven years; 


those of not being 25 years of age; of not having been 
and of not having been an inhabitant of the State at the 
But it does not declare itself that the member shall not bea 


ection 


won-resident of his district 
power of declaring t! 


Nor does it prohibit to the State the 
se orany other disqualifications which its particular cir- 
call for; and these may be different in different States. Of 
then, by the tenth amendment, the power is reserved to the State. 


cuimstances mnay 


cours¢ 


long tot 
vest the 
the 


he same subject, we should consider it as assuming the whole, it would 
General Government with a mass of power never contemplated. On 

the assumption of particular powers seems an exclusion of all not 
his re asoning appears to me to be sound, 


contrary 


lmed 


Here find that Jefferson, after mature reflection and a careful 
tudy of the question, unhesitatingly indorses the doctrine for which 
I conte 


we 


s 


ones enumerated in the Federal Constitution is ‘‘a power reserved to 


the States.’ 


! 
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expired, and will not expire until the 27th day of June, 1861; and that in and by 
virtue of the said provision of the constitution of the said State of Lilinois tne 
votes cast by the members of the General Assembly for said Trumbull for Sena- 
tor for said State as aforesaid are null and void; and said Trumbull is not le- 
gally elected to the Senate of the United States, and is not entitled toa seat in 
said Senate; and against said pretended election the undersigned, in behalf of 


| themselves and their constituents, do hereby protest. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


State of Illinois : 


I, Alexander Starne, secretary of state for the State of Illinois, do hereby cer- 
tify that Lyman Trumbull was, on the 7th day of June, 1852, elected judge of the 


| supreme court of the State of Illinois, and was duly commisioned as such for 


the term of nine years from the 24th day of June, 1852; that he took upon him- 


| self the oath of office, and entered upon the discharge of the duties Of the sam: 


qualifications and disqualificatlons of those they would send to | 


That said term of office for which he was elected is unexpired, and will not ex 
pire until the 27th day of June, 1861. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 


| said State, this 24th day of February, 1855. 


it has exercised the power in part by declaring some | 


ALEXANDER STARNE, Secretary of State. 
On Monday, February 4, 1856, the President of the Senate presented 


| a certificate from the governor of Illinois showing that Lyman Trum- 


a pauper, a convict of treason, of murder, of felony, or other infamous | 


| would probably report. 


nd, that the power to superadd qualifications to those negative 


|} ment 
If, whenever the Constitution assumes a single power out of many which be- | 


bull had been elected judge and was disqualified. 
and said: 

I had ceased to be a judge more than a year and a half before my election to 
the Senate. The governor seems to have pretermitted the rest of his state- 
I resigned the office of judge, an election was held by virtue of a procla 
mation from the governor, who signed this paper, and a successor was chosen 
more than eighteen months before my election to the Senate. 

This question came up again in the Senate February 20 on an in- 
quiry of Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, as to when the committee 
A short discussion followed. Senator Toombs, 
of Georgia, a member of the Judiciary Committee, said: 

[have been unwilling, incommon with other gentlemen who are members ef 
the committee, to come to a determination without a further investigation of the 


Mr. Trumbull arose 


| grave and important question of conflict between the Constitution of the United 


\ distinguished Republican, who afterward oocupied the Presiden- | 


tial chair, once made the following startling statement on this floor: 


_ [believe that the fame of Jefferson is waning, and that the fame of Hamilton 
is waxing; and that we are gravitating toward a stronger government. 
giad that we are 

If a man can hold a seat on this floor in open violation of the con- 
stitution of Kansas, of which State he is a citizen, and which consti- 
tution was solemnly sanctioned by both Houses of Congress in the act 
admitting our State into the Union, then indeed it does seem that we 
have *‘ gravitated’’ very near to that consolidated empire of which 
Hamilton dreamed and for which he plotted. 
centralizing ideas of Hamilton should wane a little and that we should 
go back to the pure democracy of Jefferson? 

In support of the great principle for which I contend I have cited 
the opinions of Randolph, Sawyer, Bibb, Johnson, Troup, Love, Nel- 
son, Clopton, Macon, Marion, Taylor, and Barker—all members of the 
Tenth Congress, and all Democrats of the old school. I have cited, also, 
the opinion of Thomas Jefferson, our first Democratic President and 
the father of the Democratic party. These men were nearly all actors 
in the great struggle that secured the freedom and independence of the 
Colonies. They and their associates were the men who framed the 
Federal Constitution, and they were its first interpreters. Their judg- 
ment on a great question like the one now at issue outweighs the par- 
tisan opinion of a thousand Storys or Kents. 
committed to the opposite doctrine in that Tenth Congress were L. W. 
Sturgiss, Josiah Quincy, and Mr. Howard, all Federalists, and elected 
as such. 

Will this House adopt the theory of the Federalists, under the lead 
of Hamilton and Adams, or of the Democrats ef that day, under the lead 
of Jefferson? This is, after all, the question to be decided in this case. 

But I am told the Trumbull case is against me. A brief examina- 
tion of this case will show that the opposite is true. Lyman Trumbull 
was elected a member of this House November 7, 1854. Before his 
term commenced he was elected, February 8, 1855, by the Illinois Leg- 
islature to the United States Senate 2n anti-Nebraska Democrat. 
The Democrats of the Illinois Legislature protested against Trumbull’s 
admission as a Senator. This protest was signed by 13 senators and 29 
representatives, and referred to the Judiciary Committee, in the Thir- 
ty-fourth Congress, first session, December 3, 1855. It was presented 
by Mr. Cass, and is as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate of the United States 


as 


The undersigned senators and representatives of the people of the State of | 


Illinois, and the Legislature thereof, respectfully represent that at a meeting of 
both houses of said Legislature, convened on the 8th day of February, 1855, for 
the purpose of electing a Senator for said State to the Senate of the United 
States for six years from the 4th day of March, 1855, 51 votes were cast for Ly- 
man Trumbull, 47 votes for Joel A. Matteson, and 1 vote for Archibald Williams, 
and that | member of said Legislature was absent. They further represent that 
the constitution of the State of Illinois contains the following provision in the 
tenth section of the fourth article thereof: 

‘The judges of the supreme and circuit courts shall not be eligible to any other 
office or public trust of profit in this State or the United States during the term 
for which they were elected, nor for one year thereafter. All votes foreither of 
them for any elective office, except that of judge of the supreme or circuit court 
given by the General Assembly shall be void.” 

They further represent that the said Lyman Trumbull was on the 7th day of 
June, 1852, elected judge of the supreme court of Illinois and was duly commis- 
sioned as such for the term of nine years from the 24th day of June, 1852; that 
he took upon himself the oath of said office, and entered upon the discharge of 
the duties of the same; that his said term of office for which he was elected is un- 





Among those who were | 


| aslight examination which I have given to the subject I think the constituti 


| office long. 
p ; | chosen to this body. 
Is it not time that the 








States and the constitution of the State. It is not confined to that State, but from 


of half the States in the Union have provisions in them which may be declared 
void, if the principal question in controversy in this case be decided ina certain 
way. Thisis,therefore,a very grave and important matter; it is one on which! 


| am by no means satisfied 
lam | . 


Mr. Trumbull, in stating his side of the case, said: 


The constitution of the State of Illinois declares a judge of the supreme court 
ineligible to other offices during the term for which he was elected. The tern 
for which I might have held the office, it is true, had notexpired, I held the oftic« 
of judge altogether about five years. I was twice elected to hold it. Iwas elected 
for nine years at the second election, but under that election I did not hold the 
I resigned and had been out of office a year and a half when | was 
Unquestionably, therefore, the spirit of the constitution 
the State of Illinois does not apply to my case, though it is possible the letter 
may. 

Senator Toucey, of Connecticut, asked Mr. Trumbull “‘if there had 
been any decision of any court of the State of Illinois to the effect that 
the provision in the State constitution incapacitating judges of their 
higher courts from being elected to other offices for the term for which 
they were chosen and one year thereafter is void, as coming in col- 
lision with the Constitution of the United States?’’ Mr. Trumbull re- 
plied that there had been no judicial decision, but he supposed it was 
competent for the Legislature to pass upon the subject. 

Mr. Douglas said the question had never been raised in the courts o! 
Illinois; that ‘‘ the meeting of the present Congress was the first tim: 
when it was possible to raise it;’’ and he added: 

I desire to say that this is an open question; that no decision has ever be« 
given on it by the people of Illinois, by any tribunal in Illinois, or by any tn 


| bunal anywhere which could possibly have a right to express an opinion on t! 
| subject. 


Hon. George E. Pugh, Senator from Ohio, one of the ablest lawyers 
who ever held a seat in the United States Senate, followed, and, in dis 
cussing the provisions in the United States Constitution, said: 


I agree that no State can dispense with or subtraet from the requisites | 
scribed in the Federal Constitution, but I can see no pretense for asserting tliat 
the States may not superadd any qualification which is consistent with thos 
requisites. A Senator is an officer of the General Government; he is also a 
officer of his own State. * * * While the Federal Constitution might pr 
scribe certain requisites therefor to secure the interests of the Federal! Gover 
ment, the rights of the citizens of all the States and the welfare of the who 
Union; while it might be well to do this,and bind each State to an observan 
of such requisites, no reason can be assigned why the people of a State mig 
not prescribe other qualifications in addition for the purpose of protecting th: 
separate interests, rights, and welfare. 

agree, of course, that such additional requisites must not only be consistent 
with those specified in the Constitution of the United States, but with the who 
spirit and tenor of that instrument. No mischief can result to the Union ort 
any'State from this course of decision, and it leaves to the States that degre 
independenve, that reservation of powers, which the tenth amendment to th 
Constitution so plainly indicates. 
* * * * . * * 

That the regulations of each State would be applied by the Senate to eve! 
case of a contested election I have not a doubt, whether such regulation be ex 
pressed in a constitution, an act of the Legislature, joint rule, or consent for | 
occasion, or even a prevalent usage. 


Mr. Pugh, in the same speech from which I have quoted, said: 


While I agree that the Senate is an exclusive judge of the election returns 
of its own members, by the express terms of the Federal Constitution, I unde 
stand the rule to be well established and universally applicable that the cour 


of each State are the most authoritative expositors of their own constitulio! 
and laws. 


Senator Pugh then laid down two propositions which I think ca! 


| not be successfully controverted: 


First. There is no conflict between the Constitution of the United States an i 
the constitution of the State of Illinois. They are perfectly consistemt. Now 
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so far as my learning extends, there is no principle more firmly established in 
the law of England and America than this: that whenever two enactments 
can stand together, whether they be called constitutions, statutes, or by what 
name soever, they shall stand together and both shall be obeyed. 


I would suggest here that there is no conflict between the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and that of the State of Kansas, as there is 
no provision in the United States Constitution requiring that a mem- 
ber of Congress be taken from the bench. A memberof Congress comes 
as an agent of the people. 

I submit— 

Said Senator Pugh— 


that the Constitution of the United States never designed to exalt the agent 
above the principal, the creature above the creator, the minister above the sov- 
ereign, as this proposition assumes. 


Mr. Pugh wound up his ablé argument by declaring: 


If Mr. Trumbull be permitted to occupy his seat after the evidence we have 
heard it would be an occurrence unprecedented, as I believe, in the history of 
representative governments; it would exhibit the anomalous spectacle of a gen- 
tleman representing the State of Illinois by our sanction when the electors of 
that State have said in their fundamental law that he should not represent them ; 
it would be a gross affront to one of the sovereign constituents of the Union; it 
would strike down at one blow the constitutions of twelve or sixteen States; 
it would be another stride, longer than any stride yet taken, toward that consol- 
idation of powers in the Federal Government which has already grown to an 
inordinate degree, and from which more than from any other cause a deadly 
peril threatens us. 


Senator Adams, of Mississippi, said: 


If a question arises as to the eligibility of a member, under any qualification 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States, I judge of that myself asa 
member of this body ; but if the question of eligjbility arises from the construc- 
tion of the constitution or laws of a particular State, I take it for granted that 
the construction which the State places on it is correct,and I act upon it, with- 
out regard to the question whether I would as a member of the State Leg- 
islature have decided in the same way or not. * * I therefore look upon 
it asa settled question that the action of the Legislature of a State is binding 
upon this body so far as their State constitution and laws are concerned ; and 
that we will take it for granted, and not inquire whether they have decided right 
or wrong according to our notions. 


Senator John P. Hale held the same view. 


In the course of his re- 
marks he used this language : 


I believe that, whatever the constitution of Illinois may mean, the Legislature 
of Illinois is the ultimate and final tribunal to settle it. They have settled it; 
and as they have settled it their action is conclusive, and I place myself on this 
ground, 


Mr. Trumbull again said: 


The clause in dispute in the constitution of the State of Illinois is a peculiar 
one; it embraces only ten or a dozen lines. Lapprehend that, ona close exam- 
ination of it—I doubt whether the constitution of Illinois intended to apply at 
all to any officer except an officer of the State. The language is: 

** The judges of the supreme and circuit courts shall not be eligible to any of- 
fice of public trust or profit in this State, or in the United States, during the term 
for which they are elected, nor for one year thereafter. ‘In this State or the 
United States’ isthe language. What officers? Officers of the State of Illinois, 
in the State, or the United States. ”’ 


It seems plain that Trumbull and his friends were not claiming the 
right to nullify the constitution of Illinois; but the whole effort was 
directed to showing that they were not violating said constitution. 

Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, who had the matter in charge, made 
an elaborate speech in favor of Trumbull. After quoting the provisions 
of the constitution of the State of Illinois, he said: 

What was the intention of the framers of this provision? It was to preserve 
the independence of their judiciary, and to prevent the possibility of one of the 
judges of the State using the influence of that office to obtain another. That is 
the reason and the sole reason for this prohibition; and, toaccomplish this object, 
the constitution of Illinois provides, not only for ineligibility during the term of 
nine years, but one year thereafter, lest he should, by anticipated contrivance, 
intrigues, and influence, provide for another office by the use of the influence 
which his present office affords. One year after the expiration of his office was 
supposed to be sufficient for that purpose. Here is a case where the office of this 


gentleman has been determined eighteen months before he was elected a mem- | 


ber of this body. * * * If it apply to him from the moment of resignation, it 
could, by analogy, apply only for the term he actually served and one year there- 
after. That would be preserving the analogy exactly. * It is perfectly 
clear to my mind, then, Mr. President, though perhaps I should not speak so 
strongly before this honorable body, it is quite clear and my mind is quite sat- 
isfied that this case does not come within the meaning and the purview of the 
constitution of the State of Illinois. 


The Senators in that celebrated case did not wish to violate the 


constitution of Illinois; and many of them seem to have held the 
opinion that, as no court in that State had decided that the inhibition 


attached to the person, and continued for one year after the term of 


office had expired by law, the rule of exclusion did not apply. 

Senator Trumbull in that case nowhere claimed the right to nullify 
the constitution of Illinois. His friends did not claim that right. 
When they voted they did not consider that they were violating the 
Spirit at least of the constitution. They did not claim the right to 
nullify one-half of the constitutions of the Union. It is true that 
George E. Pugh, with the leading Democrats in the Senate, considered 
it a violation of the letter of the constitution of Illinois. It is true 


that the governor of Illinois, with every Democrat in both branches of 


the Legislature, protested against the violation of the letter of their 
constitittion. But, as the spirit was not violated, the Senate, under 
that clause empowering Congress to judge of the qualifications of its 
own members, allowed Trumbull to retain his seat. But I affirm that 
no one who veads that debate carefully will insist for a moment that 
Trumbull would have retained his seat in violation of the spirit and 
letter of the constitution of Illinois. 
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In the Senate that admitted Trumbull were sixty-two members. Of 
these thirty-four were Democrats; the balance were Whigs and Re pub- 
licans. Thirty-five Senators voted to seat Trumbull ~ Of these less 
than one-half were Democrats, and twenty-four were Whigs and Re- 
publicans. Of theSenators who voted to seat Trumbull only six claimed 
that they had the right to invalidate the constitution of Illinois. Twelve 
Senators who spoke on the subject claimed that it was not a violation 
of that constitution. Eight Democrats claimed that it did violate the 
letter of the constitution of that State, and voted against his admis- 
sion. A majority of the Democrats voted ‘‘no’’ or did not vote. So 
much for that precedent. 

But the reasoning in the Trumbull case does not meet the law of my 
case. The constitution of Kansas is explicit; both its letter and spirit 
have been violated. Our supreme court has decided that the inhibition 
attaches to the person and extends through the whole term for which 
he was elected. 

Judge Trumbull had resigned his seat on the bench eighteen months 
before he offered himself as a candidate for Congress and twenty-one 
months before his election to the United States Senat He had not 
violated the constitution of his State by dragging the judicial ermine 
into the mire of party politics and making his judgeship a stepping 
stone from which to mount to a seat in Congress. He had observed 
the spirit of the constitution of Illinois by surrendering to the people 
the trust they had bestowed; and he had done that so long betore he 
offered himself as a candidate for political office, that no one could 
charge him with using the great power and influence of his judgeship 
forelectioneering purposes. Such was the judgment of learned lawyers 
in the Senate who awarded him a seat in that body. 

The case of Turner vs. Marshall, in the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
decided on substantially the same ground. Turnerand Marshall were 
opposing candidates for Congress in November, 1854. Marshall received 
8,497 votes and Turner 2,912. Marshall had been a judge of the cir- 
cuit court of Illinois, elected June 10, 1851, and commissioned for four 
years. He resigned that office August 10, 1854, before he became a 
candidate for Congress, and sixteen months before the meeting of the 
Thirty-fourth Congress. This House followed the precedent adopted 
by the Senate in the Trumbull case, and decided that the spirit of the 
constitution of Illinois had not been violated, as Marshall had resigned 
his judgeship sixteen months before presenting himseli to.take the oath 
of office as a member of the Tharty-fourth Congress. His term of office 
as judge would have expired twelve months before the meeting of that 
Congress. The House in 1856 contained, as I recollect, one hundred 
and seventeen Republicans and only seventy-nine Democrats, the balance 
Whigs and Know-Nothings. 

Both the Senate and the House, in these two cases, acted on the the- 
ory that there was an implied construction put upon the constitution 
ot Illinois when the Legislature elected Trumbull United States Sena- 
tor. I admit that there were men in both Houses of Congress who 
clung to the logic of the old Federalists, and insisted that the States had 


was 


| no voice in the matter of fixing qualifications of members of Cangress; 


but this only shows that Federalism was not yet dead, and that the 
leopard had not yet changed its spots. 
THE DEMOCRATS OF ILLINOIS 
The Democrats of Illinois, headed by such men as Governor Palmer 
and Judge Trumbull, oceupy no doubtful position on this question. 
In the last session of the I]linois Legislature, on January 10, 1883, in 


| the house of representatives, the following proceedings took place: 


Mr. Herrington offered the following resolution: 


Whereas it will be the duty of the members of the Thirty-third General Assem- 
bly, now in session,to elect a Senator in the Congress of the United States, to 
serve for a term of six years, beginning on the 4th day of Mareh, 1883; and 

Whereas section 5 of article5 of the constitution of the State of Illinois, which 
the members of this house have sworn to support, provides that 
governor, lieutenant-governor, auditor of publ accounts, secretary of state, 
superintendent of public instruction, nor attorney-general shall be eligible to 
any other office during the term for which he shall have been elected 
fore, 

Resolved, That itis the sense of this house that none of the officers of the State 
mentioned in the aforesaid article of the constitution should be voted for by the 
members of this house for the office of United States Senator, but 


neither the 


There- 


should serve 
out the full terms of the offices to which they were elected by the people of the 
State 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this house that a proper construction of said 
section 5 of article 5 of the constitution is that the framers thereof intended to 
prohibit the bartering of the official patronage of the State by any of such offi- 
cers to aid them in securing votes or influence in securing any other official po- 
sition. 


Mr. Fuller moved to make the foregoing resolution a special order for to-mor- 
row morning, immediately after the reading of the journal 

Thereupon Mr. Littler moved to commit said resolution to the committee on 
judiciary. Pending discussion, Mr. Hoffman moved the previous question 
The point of order raised by Mr. Herrington that, this being a subsidiary question, 


And the ques- 
and the yeas and nays being 
demanded, resulted as follows yeas ve nays 66 And the motion pre vailed 
The question now being on the motion to commit to the committee on judi- 
ciary, the roll of members being called, it was decided in the negative by the fol- 
lowing vote—yeas 37, nays 104. The question now recurring on the motion of 
Mr. Fuller, to make the consideration of said resolution a special order for to- 
morrow morning immediately after the reading of the journal, and the roll of 
members being called, it was decided in the affirmative by the following vote— 
yeas 97, nays 46 


the previous question does not lie was overruled by the speaker 
tion being *‘ Shall the main question be now put? 


THURSDAY, January 11, 1883—9 o'clock a. m. 


The time having arrived, the hour fixed for the consideration of the resolu 


7 
; 
a 
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tion offered by Mr. Herrington relating to section 5 of article 5 of the constitu- 
tion of Illinois, the same was taken up. Pending the consideration, Mr. Quinn 
offered the following amendment to said resolution, and moved its adoption : 

‘And be it further resolved, That a proper observance of section 5, article 5, of 
the constitution forbids that any person who has at any time in the past been 
elected to the United States Senate in violation thereof should now be voted for 
by members of this house for the office of United States Senator; and that the 
principle enunciated in the second resolution forbids that any person holding 
any State or Federal office, executive or legislative, which gives him control of 
any official patronage in the State which has been or can be used to aid him in 
securing votes should be voted for by members of this house for United States 
Senator.” 

Negatived by a vote of yeas 21, nays 119. 

Mr. Thomas offered the following asa substitute for the resolution, and moved 
its adoption : 

‘Resolved, That it is the opinion of this house that section 5 of article 5 of 
the constitution does not prohibit the Legislature electing either of the State 
officers named therein to the Senate of the United States.”’ 

And the substitute was lost. 

The question again recurring on the original resolution, pending the consider- 
ation of the same Mr. Pearson, of Madison, moved that the House do now ad- 
yourn 
’ The yeas and nays being demanded, it was decided in the negative by the 
following vote: Yeas 55, nays 88. 


Another resolution was offered as asubstitute and voted down, when 
the proceeding closed as follows: 


rhe question again recurring on the resolution of Mr. Herrington, and the 
yeas and nays being demanded, it was decided in the affirmative by the follow- 
ing vote : Yeas 80, nays ®. 

Those voting in the affirmative are Messrs. Abrahams, Baker, Bez, Billings, 
Brink, Caldwell, Canning, Carlin, Clark, Cleary, Clinton, Cox, Crafts, Crandall, 
Cronkrite, Day, Downing, Duffy, Dugan, Felker, Fellows, Fuller, Gallop, Greer, 
Gregg, Haines, Hay, Herrington, Hiatt, Higgins, Jennings, Kimbrough, Kin- 
man, Klupp, Lawrence, Linegar, McNally, Messick, Mette, Moore, Morrison, 
Murray of Sangamon, Murray of Scott, Newton, O'Connell, O'Shea, Parish, Pear- 
son of McDonough, Pratt, Purnell, Richardson, Ricks, Rogers, Rook, Round- 
tree, Rowland, Sexton, Seyster, Sheridan, Starkel, Stevens of Hancock, Stevens 
of Montgomery, Sullivan of Cook, Sullivan of Saint Clair, Symonds, Taylor of 
Cook, Taylor of Kankakee, Templeton, Updyke, Utiger, Varnell, Vaughey, 
Walsh, Welch of Kendall, Welch of Bureau, West, Wiley, Willoughby, Wood 
of Cook, Yancy—80, . 

Those voting in the negative are Messrs. Adams, Ansley, Bethea, Black 
Boardman, Boyer, Brown, Calhoun of De Witt, Calhoun of Vermillion, Cleave- 
land, Coates, CoHier, Cook, Cowperthwaite, Crews, Crocker, Curtis, De Bord, 
Emerson, Erwin, Ewing, Fairbanks, Funk, Goodspeef, Hammond, Harper, 
Hawker, Hawks, Hester, Hoffman, Honey, Hoskinson, Johnson, Jones, Ken- 
nedy, Lackie, Littler, McCartney, McFie, Manahan, Mathews, Mitchell, Nichols, 
Nowers, Parker, Pearson of Madison, Pedersen, Quinn, Ray, Roane, Scurlock, 
Stimming, Struckman, Studer, Sumner, Sundelius,Thomas Thompson of Peoria, 
Thornton, Tryon, Walker, Wendell, Wood of De Kalb, Worthington, Mr. 


Speaker—6. 
It will be observed that not only all the Democrats in the Illinois 


house but many Republicans committed themselves to the doctrine for 
which I contend. 


Now mark how totally different is the ground upon which Judge 


Peters stands from that occupied by both Trumbull and Marshall. 
either of these gentlemen had been on the bench at the time of his 
election, I repeat the question, can any reasonable man believe, after 
examining the debates in those cases, that either would have been 
awarded a seat in the Senate or House? Judge Peters was on the bench 
when he offered himself as a candidate for Congress; he was on the 
bench when the election was held; he was on the bench when he re- 
ceived his certificate of election; and he continued on the bench for 
some time afterward, holding two commissions for totally different 
offices at one and the same time, in open violation of the constitution of 
Kansas and in derogation of an explicit and positive ruling of the su- 
preme courtof our State. He drew pay as a member of this House ten 
months before his term as judge expired. His term of office as judge 
had not expired when he took the oath as a member of this body. 

In the Marshall case the report of the Committee of Elections did not 
accompany the resolution, was not made for twelve months after, and 
formed no part of the final decision of the House, and was never adopted 
by the House, the committee’s statement to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Mr. Harris, a Democrat from Illinois, gave to the subject 
and the principle involved a critical and profound examination, and 
stated the true democratic theory of government. Inthe course of his 
speech Mr. Harris said: 

If the members of this House decide that the sitting members are entitled to 
their seats they strike down by that decision not only the constitution of the 
State of Illinois but the constitutions of one-half of the States of the Union. 

I admit that if the constitution of the State of Minois conflicts with that of 
the United States, the latter is paramount and the former will have to give way; 
but I contend that there is no conflict between the two, and that by deciding 


against the rights of Messrs. Trumbull and Marshall (whom I shall call the sit- 
ting members) both constitutions may stand and be in full force without any 
jar or discord 

If both seats are declared vacant, whether the contestants are admitted or not, 
no violence will be done to the Constitution of the United States; but by ad- 
mitting their rights to the seats and excluding the contestants the constitution 
of Lilinois is trampled under foot by this House. 

* * * But it will be at once perceived that the provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution just cited does not impose any limitation or restrictions upon the States 
to add other qualifications if they choose. If it had been so intended how easy 
it would have been, how natural it would have been, for the framers of that 
instrument who desired that there should be no doubt or ambiguity as to its 
import to have said, ‘‘Any person may be a Representative,” &c. 

These great provisions are declared by Mr. Jefferson to be the corner-stones 
of the Constitution; but instead of making them the head of the corner, they are 
too often rejected by the builders as unworthy of notice. When, therefore, the 
Constitution declares a man must be twenty-five years of age, must be an inhabit- 
ant of the State from which he comes, and must have been for seven years a citizen 
of the United States, it must be taken in connection with the declaration thatthe 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny 


If 
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or disparage others retained by the people; and before we strike down with the 
arm of Federal power the rights of a State and the constitution of a State we 
must find the power to do it in the Constitution itself or find that State constitu- 
tion in clear repugnance to that of the United States. 

Now, I ask if there isany power delegated here that should prohibit the States 
from adding qualifications to their Representatives. If not, then the obvious 
and necessary construction that must be placed upon these provisions must be 
that the States have the right to impose any additional qualifications or restric. 
tions which they in their wisdom should think proper, provided always that 
such restrictions do not come in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. © * © f 

I maintain that the States have a right to adopt these limitations, and I dare 
any gentleman, learned or unlearned, to point to the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which prohibits a State from making them. It can not be found in the 
Constitution. It is an assumption of power, and one which every day’s experi- 
ence teaches us that it is tine to curb. 

Power begets power. Possession of power stimulates a desire to increase it, 
First the judiciary strikes down a State, then the Senate strikes down a State ; 
and now the House of Representatives has, for the first time in our history, an 
opportunity to dothesamething. * * * Itisvery kindof the gentlemen thus 
to take care of the States and prevent them from doing anything frivolous and 
foolish. It is extremely kind of them to suppose that the States require their 
guardianship in this matter. True, the people of the States were themselves 
able to frame the Constitution of the United States; they had originally that 
capacity, but having framed it and organized the two Houses of Congress, they 
are no longer capable of determining who are proper persons to represent them 
here. Congress, as a legislative body, must take them under its guardianship. 
It must determine whether the wishes of people are sensible and right or whether 
they are frivolous and foolish. * * * I confess, sir, that when the question 
was first presented tomy mind I came to the conclusion that the provision in the 
constitution of the State of Illinois was in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, and was of course worth nothing; but upon examination of the 
question the conclusion was irresistibly forced upon me there was no conflict— 
that both constitutions are in entire harmony. The Constitution of the United 
States provides certain qualifications, but it does not prohibit the State from 
adding others thereto, provided they do not conflict with those enumerated in 
that instrument. 

Senator Stewart, of Michigan, in the Trumbull case, used this forci- 
ble language: 

It is important to consider in connection with this subject the fact that there 
is no necessity incumbent upon an individual to receive and hold a judicial office 
to which this disability is attached. To every citizen of a State is left the de- 
cision of the question whether or not he will accept the office of judge under the 
constitution of his State. If he does accept it, he voluntarily assumes to himse'f 
the disability following upon the honors and responsibilities conferred. I have 
said, and I beg Senators to bear in mind, that this disability has been deliber- 
ately fixed by the various constitutions of those States of the Union in which it 
is contained as a matter of stern necessity, in the opinion of those who formed 
those constitutions. 

This is precisely the case now at issue. Judge Peters voluntarily 
took upon himself the duties and responsibilities of a judgeship in Kan- 
sas with this disability attached. 

I appreciate that this House is invested with authority to judge of 
the election and qualifications of its own members; and I know, also, 
that when it sits in this quasi-judicial capacity it is governed by the 
laws of the country, State as well as national. It possesses no arbitrary 
power, and it was not the habit of this body in the earlier and better 
days of the Republic to exercise any such power. I am aware that the 

Republican majority on this floor in times past have occasionally adopted 
the questionable policy of voting Democrats out and Republican con- 
testants in. But I am not here to ask Democrats to emulate so narrow 
a policy. It matters not whether Judge Peters or myself holds the seat 
on this floor; men are nothing, the principle involved everything. 

A question similar to the one under discussion came up in the Forty- 
second Congress, in the case of Bowen vs. De Large, from South Caro- 
lina. The committee found that De Large had less than a majority of 
the votes cast at the election, and that he was not entitled to his seat. 
Also that Bowen was ineligible under the constitution of South Caro 
lina. In their report the committee say: 

It further appeared that on the 19th day of October, 1870, on the same day when 
he claims to have been elected to this House, the contestant was chosen a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives of the State of South Carolina for the period 
of two years; and on the Ist day of November, 1872, he took the oath of office, 
and took his seat as a member of said house. It further appeared that in the 
fall of 1872 the said Bowen was elected sheriff of Charleston, 8S. C., for the term 
of four years, and on the 10th of November, 1872, took the oath of oflice and 
entered upon the duties of the same, which office he now holds. These offices 
are, in their nature, incompatible with the office of member of this House, and 
are expressly declared to be so by the constitution of South Carolina. Some 
of the committee are of opinion that the acceptance of these offices by Mr 
Bowen disqualified him from the prosecution of a claim to.a seat in this House, 
and from takinga seat therein, if he shall be found to have been duly elected 

This report was written by Hon. GrorGE F. Hoar, and was signed 
by Representatives McCrary, Hoar, Merrick, Hazleton, Arthur, and 
Rice. 

The provision in the constitution of South Carolina to which the 
committee referred is as follows: 

No person shall be eligible to a seat in the General Assembly while he holds 
any office of trust or profit under the State, the United States of America, orany 
of them, or under any other poever. 

Mr. Bowen made an able argument to show that the abject of this 
provision of the constitution was not to fix the qualifications of members 
of Congress, but local officers of their own State government. 

Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR, an eminent lawyer of the Old Bay State, now 
a Senator in Congress, and chairman of the Senate Committee on Elec- 
tions, in closing the debate, said: 

When the whole case was in, itfurther appeared that within about two months 
of the present time the contestant accepted the office of sheriff of Charleston, 
and took the oath to perform its duties—an office which is also incompatible, by 
the express terms of the constitution of South Carolina, with a seat in this House, 
and which is to continue for four years, or thereabout, from the time he took it. 
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It is difficult to see how any man who has sworn that for four years he will 
exercise the incompatible duties of sheriff of Charleston can consistently present | 
himself and ask to be sworn to exercise at the same time the duties of a member | 
of this House, the assumption of both offices requiring an oath to support the | 
two constitutions which make those duties incompatible. 

Mr. Butler inquired: 

What have we to do with the constitution of South Carolina? 

Mr. HoAR said: 

I understand that we have a good deal to do witk a prohibition in a State 
constitution, which a member is sworn to support and which disqualifies him 
to hold office. 

The report was adopted January 24, 1873, without a division. 

It is to be regretted that this eminent constitutional lawyer ‘is not 
now a member of this House. I should like to hear his voice ring out 
in this Hall in support of the principle for which Icontend. I should | 
like to see the righteous scorn with which he would denounce the at- | 
tempt of a member to hold a seat here in violation of an express pro- 
vision of the State constitution which he had sworn to support, and in | 
the face of a decision of the supreme court of that State. I can 
imagine how his classic brow would flame with virtuous indignation | 
when he would exclaim, as he did in the Bowen-De Large case: 

It is difficult to see how any man who has sworn that for four years he wil] ex- 
ercise the incompatible duties of judge of the ninth judicial district of Kansas 
can conscientiously present himself and ask to be sworn to exercise at the same 
time the duties of a member of this House, the assumption of both offices re- 
quiring an oath to support the two constitutions which make these duties not 
only incompatible, but absolutely prohibit them. 

If some gentleman on the Republican side should ask, ‘‘ What have 
we to dowith the constitution of Kansas ?’’ I should expect to hear his 
eloquent reply: 

I understand, sir, that we have a good deal to do witha prohibition in a State 
constitution which a member has sworn to support, and which disqualifies him 
to hold office here. 

The majority of the committee say, asdoes the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. ELLIoTr]: 

The States have no power to superadd other qualifications, forthe reason that 
such powers can not, inthe nature of things, be found among the reserved rights 
of the States, and no such power is delegated to them by the Constitution. 

Shades of Jefferson! As I have shown, the powers delegated to the 
General Government were enumerated; those not enumerated were re- 
served to the States or the people. Who ever before heard of States in 
convention delegating powers to themselves? These States were re- 
serving powers not delegated. If there be a future life, and those who 
have passed over are conscious of what is transpiring here, I can imag- 
ine how Alexander Hamilton must have chuckled over this report. I 
an also imagine the feelings of Jefferson when he saw all of hischerished | 
theories of government repudiated by his professed friends. 

When the Constitution of the United States was formed the right of 
each State to be represented in Congress existed under the Confedera- | 
tion, and was reserved with certain limitations. It would be nonsense 
to say that the Constitution of the United States delegates to the State 
the right to send Representatives:to Congress. It was sovereign States, | 
which had just secured their independence, that met in convention for 
the purpose of forming ‘‘ a more perfect Union.”’ 

Section 3, article 14, of the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States provides, and I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to this— 

No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or elector of Presi- | 
dent and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, under the United 
States, or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath, as a member | 
of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State | 
Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Con- | 
stitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 

Suppose that was the only provision of the Constitution on the subject 
of the qualification of members of Congress or officers of a State, would | 
it be claimed for a moment that no others could be added? Would any 
one pretend that this fixed the qualifications of members of Congress or | 
of State Legislatures? If so, it would not be competent for Congress 
or the States to require more, as it would fix those of members of State 
Legislatures, as well as judicial and other officers of the States. It must | 
have been the intention to allow the States to superadd any qualifica- 
tions they saw proper to impose that did not conflict with this inhibi- | 
tion. Now, read these two provisions together: 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained the age of 
“wenty-ive years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and who | 
= when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be 

osen, 


And— 


No erson shall be * * * a Representative in Congress * * * 
any office, civil or military, * * * 
taken an oath, &c. 





or hold 
under any State, who, having previously 


__ It will be seen that the same principle is involved in the one case as 
in the other; and if it fixes the qualifications of members of Congress, 
it fixes those of State Legislatures; and if the States can not superadd 
in the one case, they cannot in the other. The Constitution is the su- 
preme law of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, there must be a power somewhere to add other disquali- 
fications or to prescribe needed qualifications; and the only question 
would be, where is this power lodged? As it was not delegated to the 





| rights. 


General Government, it was, of course, reserved to the States. That 
Congress possessed the power to prescribe other qualifications or dis- 
qualifications was never dreamed of in the early history of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The ninth amendment to the Constitution of the United States is in 
these words: 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


It seems to me that the power on the part of Congress to prescribe 


| any additional disqualifications for members of Congress is prohibited 


by the ninth amendment, and that such power was retained by the 


States or the people. All that Congress can insist upon is in the Con- 


stitution. Other restrictions are among the reserved rights of the 
| States. No one ever questioned the right of a State to apportion itself 


into districts and to require that the member should reside in his dis- 
trict. Of course, if a State can do this, it can fix other qualifications 
or disqualifications, as the Federal Constitution only provides for in- 
habitants. 

It is our State that is being stricken down to-day; it is the young 
State of Kansas that lies bleeding at your feet, begging you to respect 
her constitution. To-morrow it will be yours. This imperial car of 
Juggernaut will roll on until State linesare obliterated and we have one 
grand, centralized, consolidated empire. If the report of the majority 
of the Committee on Elections is sustained, you nullify the constitu- 
tions and laws of over thirty States. In this case you take a longer 
stride toward centralization than the Republican party has done since 
the war. 

Democrats, I ask you if you can afford to dothis? Republicans, can 
even you afford to be placed in this position? Democrats, if we are to 
go back on the principles advocated by Jefferson, the father of Democ- 
racy, if we are to go back on State rights as advocated by the fathers, 
if we are to spel] nation with a big N, why go to Chicago a month after 
the Republicans? Why not go at the same time, camp on the same 
ground, and be as one of them ? 

I think it was in 1842 that Congress passed the first law requiring 
the States to be divided into districts. That law provided that where 
a State is entitled to more than one Reprepresentative, the number to 
which each State shall be entitled under this apportionment shall be 
elected by districts, composed of contiguous territory, equal in number 
to the number of Representatives to which said State may be entitled, 
no one district electing more than one Representative. 

The Legislatures of four States repudiated this law, declaring that 
Congress could not determine the qualifications of a member of Congress. 
Four States totally disregarded the law and elected on a general ticket. 
These cases were referred to the Committee on 


Elections, of which 
Stephen A. Douglas was a member. 


It raised the question of State 
Douglas recommended the passage of the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the second section of ‘“‘An act for the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives among the several States according to the Sixth Census,”’ approved 
June 25, 1842, is not a law made in pursuance of the Constitution of the United 
States, and valid, operative, and binding upon the States. 

Resolved, That all the members of this House (excepting the two contested 
eases from Virginia, upon which no opinion is hereby expressed) have been 
elected in conformity with the Constitutlon and laws, and are entitled to their 
seats in this House. 


The House, by a vote of 128 to 57, decided in favor of admitting the 


| members and against the right of Congress to dictate to the States how 


they shall elect their members. 

The late Speaker of this House seems to have recognized this doctrine 
in the Skinner case in the present Congress. Mr. SKINNER was commis- 
sioned as a Representative from the State of North Carolina. He was 
commissioned by the governor, as all State officers should be, and not 


by the President, as all Federal officers must be. Mr. KEIFER, in the 


| preamble to his resolution, recognized SKINNER as representing a dis- 


trict, and not the whole State; and yet the ex-Speaker says: 


To admit him to the seat would leave the said county of Bertie without any 
district representation in this Congress, and the said county of Carteret would 


| be doubly represented. 


This whole district system comes from the States, under the reserved 


| power of the States, and was practiced over fifty years before the pre- 
| tense was set up that Congress had anything to say about it. 


Suppose the Legislature of Kansas had been in session when the va- 
cancy occurred in the old second district of that State by the death of 
Mr. Haskell. That district no longer exists, a new apportionment hav- 
ing been made. Suppose the Legislature had declared the vacancy to 
exist in the sixth district, where Mr. Haskell lived, and had provided 
for filling that vacancy from the sixth district. Would any one have 
disputed the right of eur Legislature to do this? This House has 
knowledge of the vacancy, and if a man comes here duly commissioned 
by the governor of Kansas I apprehend he would get his seat. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that the governor had issued his proclamation 
to fill the vacancy by an election in the sixth district; that a member 
had been elected in that district ahd duly certified or commissioned by 
the State. Would any one question the legality of such election ? 

Presidential electors are apportioned among the States precisely as 
aremembersof Congress. One isnominated for each district, but elected 
on a general ticket. Would any one question the right of a State to 
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apportion them and elect by districts as we do members of Congress ? 
This was originally the practice in some of the States. I believe this 
doctrine had the sanction at least of the last national Republican con- 
vention. 
The constitution of the State of Kansas says the contestee is not eligi- 
ble. The supreme court of the State of Kansas has passed upon this 
very question. In the famous case of the State on the relation of J. H. 
Watson vs. N. Cobb (2 Kansas, 33), the court said: 

it is clear that it is not the intention of this provision to prescribe rules by 
which the existence of a vacancy in any of the judicial offices named is to be 
ascertained. Even after a removal from or a resignation of office the justices 
and judges are still plainly and unequivocally bound by the constitutional in- 
hibition until the expiration of the office. The object sought to be accomplished 
by this provision is that our high judicial officers may be removed as far as 
possible from the temptation to use the power and influence of their positions 
and authority for their own advancement; to prevent their minds from being 
distracted from their legitimate duties by ambitious hopes and struggles for pre- 
ferment; to raise them above those political and partisan contests so unbecom- 
ing the desired purity, impartialty, and calmness of judicial character. 

its effect is to prevent the acceptance of any other office by a judge or justice 


the term of whose judicial office has not yet expired, and to render such accept- 
ance void 

The ineligibility of the justices and judges attaches to them as individuals, 
and not merely in office, and extends not only while they hold office but during 
the term for which they are elected; nor is the principle changed when the office 
emanates from another authority; the constitutional inhibition remains the 
same. It is still the law, which governs the courts of this State,an unchanging 
and unbending rule, from which there is no escape. It istrue that as a govern- 
ment the State of Kansas has no control over the eligibility or qualification of 


the United States. 

It will be seen that according to this ruling of our supreme court, 
which interprets the clause of our State constitution now in dispute, 
Judge Peters was not eligible to aseat on this floor when he was voted 
for, was not eligible when he took the oath as a member, and that his 
retaining a seat in this body would be in direct conflict with our State 
constitution. This the majority report admits, as does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. The ineligibility of our judges attaches to them 
as ‘‘individuals,’’ and not merely as officers; and that disqualification 
continues, says our supreme court, ‘‘during the whole term for which 
they are elected.’’ This construction of our constitution, according to 
all precedents, must have a binding force and influence in controlling 
the action of this House. If the Constitution of the United States fixes 
the qualifications of members of Congress in the article referred to, and 
the maxim of ‘‘Expressio unius est exclusio alterius’’ is to control, it 
would not be competent for the people in State convention, the Legis- 
lature, or Congress to fix any additional qualifications. 

If that doctrine be correct, then the man who gets the most votes must 
have the seat. The rule would not work much harm to me, as the of- 
ficial returns show that I had 25,000 more votes than the Democratic 
ticket; that I had 5,000 more than the Democrats and Nationals com- 
bined; I had more votes than Governor Glick, gur present governor; 
I had over 10,000 more votes than St. John, the Republican candidate; 
61,000 more votes in the State than FUNSTON, whe has just been sworn 
asamember. In the old second district FUNSTON only beats my vote, 
in 1882 369 votes. I had 42,000 more votes in the State than ANDER- 
son, 51,000 more than RYAN, and 61,000 more than Haskell. If the 
voting had been limited to districts, without reference to residence, I 
would be elected, as I had 148 more votes in the second district than 
the late Mr. Haskell. 

If the Federal Constitution fixes all the qualifications of a member 


of Congress, how could you exclude a man who had been convicted of 


bribery under a law like that of 1790, which declared that ‘‘a person 


convicted of bribery shall be forever disqualified to hold any office of 


honor or trust under the United States?’’ Would gentlemen dodge 
this proposition by claiming that a member of Congress is a State officer ? 
They are driven to this dilemma, or they must admit that men may be 
disqualified by the States acting outside of the negative restrictions 
imposed by the Federal Constitution. I grant that it is not in the 
power of the States or of Congress to add to or subtract from any affirm- 
ative and express provision of the Federal Constitution. No such affirm- 
ative grant of power to fix the qualifications of members of Congress is 
found in any part of the Constitution of the United States. Acting 
strictly within the letter as well as the spirit of the Federa] Constitu- 
tion, Kansas fixed in her constitution a disability by declaring that a 
person holding the office of judge in our State should not be eligible to 
a seat in this body. This was deemed necessary by the framers of our 
constitution and by the people when they adopted it to protect the 
purity of our judiciary. 

If we concede that Congress, and not the States, has this power to 
superadd qualifications, and this is the position in which this majority 
report places this committee and the House, then clearly Judge Peters 
must be denied aseaton this floor, for the reason that both Houses of Con- 
gress by an act thay is irrevocable approved and sanctioned that pro- 
vision of our State constitution which makes him ineligible. The dis- 
qualifying words in that section of our constitution are affirmative and 
explicit— 

Not hold any other office of profit or trust under the authority of the State or 


the United States during the term of office for which said justices or judges shall 
be elected. 


This very clause was in our constitution when it was adopted by the 
people of Kansas July 29, 1859, it was there when Congress passed the act 
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of January 29, 1861, admitting our State into the Union, and was a part 
of the compact between that State and the General Government. It is 
inviolable, irrevocable. If Congress had the right to sanction a State 
constitution containing a restrictive clause like that and did sanction 
it, then Congress is bound to maintain the integrity of that State consti- 
tution, and this House is bound to maintain it when its violation is 
attempted on this floor. 

Men have knocked at these doors asking admission in this body, and 
this House has said: ‘‘ We can go beyond the limits prescribed in the 
Constitution and refuse them seats, although they possess every requi- 
site named in thatinstrument.’’ Buta judge, who has sworn to support 
the constitution of his State and the United States, comes here to claim 
a seat in violation of the constitution of his State, and we are told by the 
same men and the same party, that the qualifications of members are 
fixed in the Constitution of the United States, and that we can not add to 
or subtract from them. Is this sound logic or good law ? 

Let me call your attention to another fact. The Constitution of the 
United States contains the following provisions : 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the members of 
the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of 
the United States and the States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to sup- 
port this Constitution. 

Apply the doctrine of expressio wnius est exclusio alterius to this pro- 
vision, and tell me where a State obtains the right to say that a mem- 
ber of a State Legislature shall take an oath to support the State con- 
stitution. Was this not one of the rights reserved to the States and to 
the people? Itis a right which the States possessed before the Federal 
compact was formed. 

THE TEST-OATH. 

I am now led to inquire, and I hope some gentleman on the other 
side will inform me, where Congress gets the power to prescribe an ad- 
ditional oath as a condition of membership here—an oath requiring 
special qualifications unknown to the Federal Constitution ? On the 
2d day of July, 1862,when almost unanimously Republican, Congress 
passed the following test-oath law: 

Be it enacted, &c., That hereafter every person elected or appointed to any 
office of honor or profit under the Government of the United States, either in the 
civil, military, or naval depariment of the public service, excepting the President 
of the United States, shall, before entering upon the duties of such office, and 
before being entitled to any of the salary or other emoluments thereof, take and 
subscribe the following oath or affirmation: ‘“‘I, A B,do solemnly swear that 
I have never voluntarily borne arms against the United States since I have been 
a citizen thereof; that I have voluntarily given no aid, countenance, counsel, 
or encouragement to persons engaged in armed hostility thereto; that I have 
neither sought nor accepted, nor attempted to exercise the functions of any oftic« 
whatever, under any authority or pretended authority in hostility to the United 
States; that I have not yielded a voluntary support to any pretended govern- 
ment, authority, power, or constitution within the United States hostile or in- 
imical thereto ; and I do further swear that to the best of my knowledge and 
ability I will support and defend the Constitution of the United States against 
allenemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely, without"any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion, and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter: so help me God ;"’ which said oath, so 
taken and signed, shall be preserved among the files of the court, House of Con- 
gress, or department to which the said office may appertain ; and any person 
who shall falsely take the said oath shall be guilfy of perjury, and, on convic- 
tion, in addition to the penalties now prescribed for that offense, shall be de- 
prived of his office, and rendered incapable forever after of holding any-affic« 


or place under the United States. 

This House construed that law as being applicable to members of 
Congress. After its passage members were required to take that oath 
before they could occupy seatwon this floor. What becomes of the doc- 
trine of expressio unius est exclusio alterius when applied to the Federal 
Constitution in connection with this law? Here are a dozen disquali- 
fications wholly unknown to the Constitution, and here is an oath wholly 
outside of and not authorized by that instrument, which members were 
required to take. . Under this law seats were refused to scores of men 
who possessed all the qualifications known to the Constitution, and who 
were ready to take the oath which it prescribes. This constitutional 
oath has never been changed. 

The caseof John Young Brown, in the Fortieth Congress, is in point. 
Brown had received 8,922 votes. Smith, the contestant, had 2,816 votes; 
a clear majority for Brown of 6,106. Brown was qualified under the 
Constitution of the United States, and was ready to take the constitu- 
tional oath and also the test-oath. Noone doubted this. As the minor- 
ity of the committee expressed it— 


At the time of the election Mr. Brown possessed every qualification for a Rep- 
resentative in Congress which is expressly prescribed in the Constitution of the 


United States. 

But the majority of the committee and the House declared him in- 
eligible under this act of 1862. The vote stood 108 to 43, thus deciding 
that all the qualifications requisite for a member are not to be found in 
the Constitution, and that Congress may superadd others. 


This House, on the 22d of March, 1864, passed the following resolu- 
tion : 


That in all contested-election cases referred to the Committee of Elections, !" 
which it may be alleged by a party to the case, or a member of the House, that 
either claimant is unable to take the oath prescribed in the act approved July - 
1862, entitled “‘An act to prescribe an oath of office, and for other, purposes, =! 
shal) be the duty of the committee to ascertain whether such disability exists 
and if such disability shall be found to exist, the committee shal] report to the 
House, and shall not further consider the claim of the person so disqualified wit"- 
out the further order of the House ; and no compensation will be allowed by the 
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House to any claimant who shall have been ineligible to the office of Represent- 
ative in Congress at the time of the election, and whose disability shall not have 
been removed by act of Congress. 

Here it was made the duty of the committee to ascertain, not whether 
a man was qualified under the Constitution of the United States, but 
whether he was eligible under this act of Congress. It strikes me that 
the Republicans who passed this law and this resolution and insisted 
upon their application to members of Congress are estopped from saying 
that all the qualifications and disqualitications are fixed in the Consti- 
tution. 


Republicans in this House dare not say that Congress can not add to | 


the negative qualifications in the Constitution for members of this House, 
for in that case they would be admitting that this House for twenty-two 
years has been organized and controlled by an unconstitutional law. 
If Congress can add to the constitutional inhibitions or qualifications, 
then Congress did add to these inhibitions when Kansas was admitted 
into the Union with this provision in her constitution prohibiting judges 
on the bench being elected to seats in this body. The convention that 
framed the constitution of Kansas was almost unanimously Republican; 
the people who adopted it were three-fourths Republican. Congress 
when Kansas was admitted was also largely Republican; in fact, Kan- 
sas was the first-born of the Republican party. Yetwe have the strange 
spectacle of the Republicans in this House voting to nullify a constitu- 
tion they*made, and agreed to by the unanimous Republican vote in 
this House in 1861. Will political wonders never cease? 

This majority report places the Committee on Elections in the same 
position. 

The constitutional convention of [llinois in 1862 apportioned that 
State for members of Congress. The convention divided the State into 
fourteen districts. Jameson, in his work entitled ‘‘ Jameson on Con- 
stitutional Conventions,’’ doubts the power to do this, but admits that 
it is customary for States when they form their first constitutions to 
make provision for the election of member of Congress, and says: 

Congress having the power to make or alter, doubtless might ratify such reg- 
ulations however made; or if a State, actual or inchoate, were in such a con- 
dition that it had no lawful Legislature, Congress might itself, for the sake of 
convenience, establish them by its direct action. This it does in substance by 
anticipation in those cases which it accepts, and admits into the Union Territo- 


ries presenting themselves with coustitutions containing the apportionments 
referred to. 


In the act of Congress admitting Kansas into the Union I find the fol- 
lowing: 

Until the next general apportionment of Representatives the State of Kansas 
shall be entitled to one Representative in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

That is, Kansas should be entitled to one Representative, who must 
be eligible under the disqualifying clause in her State constitution. 
other words, she must not elect one of her judges, as it had just been 
agreed in the compact between the State of Kansas and the General 
Government that a judge in that State should not be eligible to a seat 
on this floor. Let gentlemen apply here the maxim of expressio unius 
est exclusio alterius. Let them answer me whether this disqualifying 
clause in our constitution was not made an act of Congress in that act 
of admission. If the contestee is permitted to hold a seat here, you vio- 
late not only the constitution of Kansas, but this act of Congress and 
the compact solemnly entered into between us and the General Gov- 
ernment. 

This is the old question over again—a contest between those who 
agree with Hamilton, that the States should surrender all muniments 


of sovereignty to an all-absorbing central authority, and those who be- | 
lieve with Jefferson that the States are sovereign within their respective | 


spheres, limited only in their rights of local self-government by express 
grants of power in the Federal Constitution. This issue was intensified 
and clearly defined during the administration of John Adams. The 
Republicans or Democrats, when they held their Congressional caucus 
— nominated Thomas Jefferson in 1800, passed the following reso- 
ution: 


3. Preservation to the States of the powers not yielded by them to the Union, 
and to the Legislature of the Union its constitutional share of its division of pow- 
ers; and resistance, therefore, to existing movements for transferring all the 
powers of the States to the General Government, and all of those of that Gov- 
ernment to the executive branch. 

1 had supposed when the war was over, slavery abolished, and the 
black man on a political equality with the white man, that we could 
go back to first principles, and parties would divide upon old issues. On 
those old issues Iam a Democrat; but if the majority report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections is adopted, and the Democratic party goes back on 

State rights,’’ I confess I do not know what issue is left. The last 
Democratic President was elected in 1856, a distinguished son of Penn- 
sylvania. I read this morning the platform upon which he was elected. 
The slavery question aside, I doubt if the Democratic convention to 
meet in Chicago next July would dare to adopt the same platforin with 
even my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania as our candidate. If 
you adopt this majority report, how will this resolution adopted in 
1856 read in the next national convention: 

Resolved, That the Federal Government is one of limited powers, derived 
solely from the Constitution, and the grant of powers shown therein should be 


strictly construed by all the departments of the Government, and that it is in- 
expedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful constitutional powers. 


In | 


' 
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The Democrats had passed this same resolution in 1840, 1844, 1848, 
and 1852. Dare they pass it in 1884? 


[ assert that they dare not adopt 
the platform of 1856 in 1884. The Whig convention in 1852 resolved 

‘Phat the Government of the United States is of a limited character, and it is 
confined to the exercise of powers expressly granted by the Constitution and 
such as may be necessary and proper for carrying the granted powers into full 
execution; and that powers not granted or necessarily implied are reserved to 
the States respectively and tothe people. 

The American convention of 1856 declared in favor of ‘* the unquali- 
fied recognition 2nd maintenance of the reserved rights of the several 
States.”’ 

REPUBLICANS DARE NOT ADOPT 


rHE PLATFORM OF 1860, 


Yes, Republicans, at Chicago in June you will not nominate Arthur 
Blaine, LOGAN, EDMUNDs, or a Sherman. 


You will nominate Robert 


| T. Lincoln; not on account of his ability or anything he has done, but 





| but was disqualified therefrom. 


| Constitution and our 


simply because he is the son of one of the most distinguished men this 


country has ever produced. But, I repeat, with Robert T. Lincoln as 
a candidate, you will not dare to adopt the platform upon which his fathes 
was nominated and elected in 1860. 

The national Republican convention of 1860, which nominated Lin- 
coln, made this declaration: 

That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and espe« 
right of each State to order and control its own domestic institutions ac 
to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power 
the perfection and endurance of our political fabric depends 


Milly the 
eordi 


on which 


President Lincoln made this resolution a part of his inaugural address 
without any mental reservation, and upon it we fought the war of the 
rebellion. 

Egypt had a pharaoh who did not know Joseph, and we have a Re- 
publican party to-day that does not know Lincoln, or in fact any of its 
old leaders, such as Chase, Sumner, Trumbull, Doolittle, Spalding, and 
hundreds whom I might name. Indeed, the convention at Chicago in 
June next will not dare to adopt the platform upon which Lincoln was 
nominated and elected in 1860. 

I quote the above resolutions because they show the Jeffersonian idea 
of government. 

The Republican party, when it organized in 1856, took the name ot 
Jeffersonian Republicans, to show to the world their devotion to his 
theories of government. All parties were committed to the doctrin 
of State rights, as these resolutions show, from 1800 until the central- 
izing tendencies of government became dominant with the ruling party 
during the latewar. Yetwethave in this House a Committee on Elec- 
tions, appointed by a Democratic Speaker, who seem to repudiate o1 
have forgotton the principles of Jefferson, Madison, Randolph, the 
Tuckers, in fact, of all the fathers and old Democratic leaders. 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

Iam not unmindful of the fact that these great principles of civil 
liberty were first formulated by the great minds of the Mother of States. 
The proposition for the first Continental Congress came from Virginial 
the Declaration of Independence emanated from Virginia; the Federa; 
‘*more perfect Union ’’ were the inspiration of 
Virginia, and the Old Dominion was above all other States the cradle 
of American Liberty. 

This question of eligibility was fully discussed before the Electoral 
Commission in 1877. 

The Constitution of the United States, article 2, section 1, provides— 

Each State shall appoint, in such mannerasthe Legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or Rep- 
resentative, or person holding an office of trust or profit ander the United States 


shall be appointed an elector. 

It seems that the same principle governs here as in the election of a 
member of Congress, and that the States may add other qualifications 
and disqualifications. When the electoral vote of Louisiana was called, 
objection was made by ELI SAuLspurRy, J. E. McDonald, John W. 
Stevenson, Louis V. Bogy, David Dudley Field, G. A. Jenks, R. L 
GiBpson, J. R. TUCKER, W. M. Levy, E. JoHN ELLis, and W. R. Mor- 
RISON to counting the vote of William Pitt Kellogg, because, among 
other things, by the constitution of Louisiana he was not entitled 
to hold both offices (that of governor and of Presidential elector 


The same Senators and Members ob- 


| jected to the votes cast by W. P. Kellogg, J. H. Burch, Peter Joseph, 
| L. A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, A. B. Levisee, O. H. Brewster, and Oscar 





Joffrion, for the following reasons: 


Fourth. The votes cast in the electoral college of said State by Oscar Joffrion,W 
P. Kellogg, J. H. Burch, and Morris Marks are not electoral votes, for that the 


| said Oscar Joffrion, W. P. Kellogg, J. H. Burch, and Morris Marks, are and were 


ineligible by the laws of Louisiana,and are and were disqualified, for by the 
constitution of Louisiana (section 117) it is provided that ‘“* No person shall hold or 
exercise at the same time more than one office of trust or profit,except that of 
justice of the peace and notary public;” whereas ou and prior to the 7th day 
of November, 1876,and until after the 6th day of December, 1576, W. P. Kellogg 
was acting de facto governor of said State ; Oscar Joffrion was supervisor of regis- 
tration for the parish of Pointe Coupée, in said State ; Morris Marks wasa district 
attorney for one of the districts of said State, and candidate for district judge, and 
was elected at said election ; and J. H. Burch wasa member of the senate of said 
State, also a member of the board of control of the State penitentiary, and admin- 
istrator of the deaf and dumb asylum, both salaried offices, and treasurer of the 
school board of East Baton Rouge. 

Fifth. In addition thereto, Oscar Joffrion was specially disqualified by the thir- 
teenth section of the act of the Legislature of said State dated 24th day of July, 
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1874, which provides that no supervisor of registration shall be eligible for any Joseph, L. A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, Aaron B. Levisee, 0. H. Brewster, and 


office at any election where said supervisor ofliciates, and the said Oscar Jof- 
frion, at the election held on the 7th day of November, 1876, did act and officiate 
as supervisor of registration for the parish of Pointe Coupée, in said State. 

Senator Matt. H. Carpenter, an eminent lawyer and a Republican, in 
an argument before the Electoral Commission, said: 

Another of the Hayes electors was William Pitt Kellogg, governor of the State, 
both on election day and on the 6th day of December, when he sat in the elect- 
oral college and casta vote for Hayes; and three others, both on election day and 
when they voted in the electoral college, were holding salaried offices under 
the State government. The constitution of Louisiana (article 147) declares: 
‘*No person shall at the same time hold more than one office, except that of jus- 
tice of the peace and notary public.’ Therefore, if electors are to be considered 
as Federal officers, two of the Hayes electors in this college were constitution- 
ally incapable of being electors, and if they are State officers, then four others 
are constitutionally incapable of being electors. 

Mr. Carpenter again said: 

When the Constitution provides that each State shall appoint electors, it means 
of course that it shall appoint them according to its own constitution and laws; 
and what its laws may be must be determined by its own constitution. 

And after quoting the provision of the Federal Constitution relating 
to the appointment of electors, he continued: 

This provision, applied to the case in hand, is this: “‘ The State of Louisiana 


shall appoint electors.”” * * * This does not fix the qualifications of electors, 
but it is an inhibition upon the State in the exercise of its power to appoint. 


Hon. Lyman Trumbull, in his argument, said: 


They (the States) can determine certainly whom they will appoint, and may 
put inhibitions on the appointment of particular persons. 


The learned Judge Campbell, formerly of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the same discussion used the following language: 

The question is presented whether they could, as a part of that power, desig- 
nate the class of persons from whom the electors should not be made. In the 
exercise of that power they have specifically said thata person who is concerned 
with the registration, who has the appointment of a commissioner of election 
of a parish, who is the returning officer of that parish, shall not be acompetent 


person to be elected. 
. * 


* * 7 + cal 


But I say that the term “ manner'”’ of election does include sufficient authority 
to determine who shall and who shall not be elected. They may say that an 
infant shall not be elected ; they may say thatan alien shall not be elected ; they 
may say that a person convicted of felony shall not be elected. 

* * + * * * * 


Therefore we think if the commission were to reject all these electors for the 
reasons set forth it would be a vindication of the will of the people as mani- 
fested in their organic law and in their statutes. 

Hon. Henry L. Pierce, formerly a prominent Republican member of 
this House from Massachusetts, while discussing the same subject on this 
floor, said that he regretted to differ with his political friends, and added: 

The most careful conservator of State rights would never have objected to an 
examination by Congress, or by any other national authority, so far as to ascer- 
tain whether electors who sent their votes here to be counted had been chosen 
and were qualified in the manner prescribed by the constitution and laws of 
their States and of the United States. * * * 

In the case now under consideration an offer of evidence was made * * * 
that certain of the electors certified to have been chosen were disqualified, both 
under the provisions of the State constitution and the Federal Constitution. If 
these are not matters which the representatives of all the people authorized by 
the Constitution to count the votesand declare the result can inquire into, then 
this Government stands on a very insecure foundation. 

It seems that Mr. Pierce was not willing to go as far in favor of State 
rights as the majority of his party associates. They had gone beyond 
anything ever dreamed of even by Calhoun, and absolutely refused to 
go behind returns to inquire whether the disputed votes were genuine 
or fraudulent. 

The Electoral Commission, by the usual vote of 8 to 7, refused to hear 
evidence to prove the ineligibility of electors on accountof holding other 
offices of trust or profit under the State or the United States. Com- 
missioner Field then offered the following resolution: 

That in the opinion of the commission evidence is admissible upon the sev- 
eral matters which counsel for the objectors to certificates Nos. 1 and 3 offered to 
prove. 

Rejected: Yeas 7, nays 8. The majority of the commission, that is, 
the usual 8, made this ruling. They said: 

The commission, by a majority of votes, is also of opinion that it is not com- 
petent to prove that any of said persons so appointed electors as aforesaid held 
an office of trust or profit under the United States at the time when they were 
appointed, or that they were ineligible under the laws of the State, or any other 
matter offered to be proved aliunde the said certificates or papers. 

This was saying in effect: ‘‘ We are ministerial officers and can only 
count the votes returned; we can not go behind the returns and inves- 
tigate the question of eligibility. That must be settled by the States, 
and not by Congress or this commission.’’ 

They said that the States must provide the court to determine whether 
electors were eligible or not. This House can, however, go behind the 
returns and see whether a man claiming a seat here is eligible or not 
under State or United States laws. 

Representative Gipson, of Louisiana, submitted an objection to the 
decision and report of the Electoral Commission in the form of a pro- 
test. This protest covered all the factsin the Louisiana case, including 
the ineligibility of the electors named under State laws, and was signed 
by 24 Senators and 150 Representatives. The decision of the commis- 
sion was sustained in the Senate by a vote of 41 yeas to 28 nays. 

In the House, February 20, 1877, Representative GrBson offered the 
following: 


Ordered, That the votes, purportin, 


( to be electoral votes for President and 
Vice-President, which were given by 


illiam Pitt Kellogg, J. Henri Burch, Peter 








Oscar Joffrion, claiming to be electors for the State of Louisiana, be not counted. 

The House adopted this resolution by 173 yeas to 99 nays. 

This question came up again in the House on the 3d day of March, 
1877, when Hon. J. Proctor Knott, from the Committee on Elections, 
introduced a preamble and resolution declaring that Samuel J. Tilden 
had received 196 electoral votes, and was duly elected President of the 
United States. This was adopted by a large majority. 

Is it not strange that some Democrat, or even Republican, in that 
Congress did not get up during that controversy in the Senate or House 
and exclaim, as does this Committee on Elections or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLiottr], ‘‘ The Constitution, by prescribing cer- 
tain qualifications enumerated in the section quoted, according to a 
well-known settled rule of construction, excluded all others?’’ Not one 
even had the courage to say with the majority of this committee, ‘‘ The 
electoral college is a creature of the Constitution and not a power dele- 
gated to the General Government by the States.’’ No one was bold 
enough, as does in effect the majority report in this case, to say: ‘‘ The 
States have no power to superadd other qualifications for Presidential 
electors, for the reason that such powers can not in the natureof things 
be found among the reserved rights of the States and no such power is 
delegated to them by the Constitution.’’ 

Such doctrines from a Democrat at that time would have been hooted 
out of this House. Can Democrats afford to go back on the position 
they took in the electoral count? I know Republicans would like to see 
itdone. Butif we areto nominate the ‘‘old ticket,’’ or any other ticket, 
or for that matter raise the cry of “ reform’’ and the “‘ great fraud,’’ can 
we afford to go back on that record? To do so is to stultify our party 
and means defeat next fall. Will we do it? 

Representative GIBSON submitted the following objections to the de- 
cision of the Electoral Commission in the Louisiana case, which were 
read by the Clerk of the House, namely: 

The following objections are interposed by the undersigned Senators and 
Representatives to the decision made by the commission constituted by the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for and regulate the counting of votes for President 
and Vice-President and the decision of questions arising thereon, for the term 
commencing March 4, A. D. 1877,’ as to the true and lawful electoral vote of the 
State of Louisiana, for the following reasons, namely : 

First. That the said commission, as guides to their action, adopted and rejected 
resolutions, as follows: 

Mr. Commissioner HOAR submitted the following: 


“Ordered, That the evidence offered be not received.” 

. * * * * * 

Mr. Commissioner BAYARD offered the following as a substitute : 

‘Resolved, That no person holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States is eligible to be appointed an elector, and that this commission will re- 
ceive evidence tending to prove such ineligibility as offered by counsel for ob- 
jectors to certificates 1 and 3.” 

The question being on the adoption of the substitute, it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 7, nays 8. 

Mr. Commissioner Field offered the following as a substitute : 

‘Resolved, That in the opinion of the commission evidence is admissible upon 
the several matters which counsel for the objectors to certificates Nos. 1 and 3 
offered to prove.” 

The question being on the adoption of the substitute, it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 7, nays 8. 

~ = 


* 


* * * 
The question then recurred on the adoption of the order submitted by Mr. 
Cémmissioner Hoar, in the following words: 
“Ordered, That the evidence offered be not received.” 
The question being on the adoption of the order, it was determined in the 
aflirmative—yeas 8, nays 7. 
* * 


* * 


° * * 


. * 


Second. For that the said commission refused to receive evidence offered, as 
in the annexed paper stated, or any part of said evidence, and decided that the 
votes mentioned in certificates numbered 1 and 3 shall be counted for Hayes and 
Wheeler, said evidence to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Senators.—W. H. Barnum, Connecticut; Charles W. Jones, Florida; Francis 
Kernan, New York ; Frank Hereford, West Virginia ; Henry Cooper, Tennessee; 
Lewis V. Bogy, Missouri; W. W. Eaton, Connecticut; 8. B. Maxey, Texas; T. 
IF’. Randolph, New Jersey; R. E. Withers, Virginia; J. E. Bailey, Tennessee ; 
Il. G. Davis, West Virginia; George R. Dennis, Maryland; G. Goldthwuite, 
Alabama; A. 8S. Merrimon, North Carolina; T. M. Norwood, Georgia; T. 
McCreery, Kentucky ; and Joseph E. McDonald, Indiana—1s. 

Representatives—Lucien L. Ainsworth, John D.C, Atkins, John C. Bagby, Henry 
B. Banning, George M. Beebe, Richard P. Bland, James H. Blount, Andrew R 
Boone, Taul Bradford, John M. Bright, John Young Brown, Aylett H. Buckner 
George C. Cabell, John H. Caldwell, William P. Caldwel!, Milton A. Candler, 
George W. Cate, Bernard G. Caulfield, Chester W. Chapin, John B. Clarke, John 
B. Clark, jr., Hiester Clymer, Alexander G. Cochrane, Franeis D. Collins, Philip 
Cook, Jacob P. Cowan,Samuel 8. Cox, David B, Culberson, Joseph J. Davis 
Rezin A. De Bolt, George G. Dibrell, Milton S. Durham, John R. Eden, Albert A 
Egbert, E. John Ellis, Charles J. Faulkner, William H. Felton, David Dudley 
Field, Jesse J. Finley, William H. Forney, Benjamin J. Franklin, Benoni S. Fu 
ler, Lucien C, Gause, Randall L. Gibson, John M. Glover, John Goode, John RB 
Goodin, Thomas M. Gunter, Andrew H. Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Augustus 
A. Hardenburgh, Henry R. Harris, John T, Harris, Carter H. Harrison, Julian 
Hartridge. William Hartzell, Robert A. Hatcher, Eli J. Henkle, Abram 5S. Hewitt, 
Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Benjamin H. Hill, William S. Holman, Charles E. Hooker 
James H. Hopkins, John F. House, Andrew Humphreys, Frank H. Hurd, George 
A. Jenks, Frank Jones, Thomas L. Jones, Edward C. Kehr, J. Proctor Knott, l 
Q. C. Lamar, Franklin Landers, George M. Landers, Lafayette Lane, William M 
Leyy, Burwell R. Lewis, John K. Luttrell, William P. Lynde, L. A. Mackey, 
Levi Maish, William McFarland, John A. McMahon, Henry B. Metcalfe, Cha: les 
W. Milliken, Roger Q. Mills, Hernando D. Money, Charles H. Morgan, William 
R. Morrison, William Mutchler, Lawrence T. Neal, Jeptha D. New, John F 
Phillips, Early F. Poppleton, Joseph Powell, Samuel J. Randall, David Rea, 
John H. Reagan, John Reilly, James B. Reilly, Americus V. Rice, Haywood ¥ 
Riddle, John Robbins, William M. Robbins, Miles Ross, John S. Savage, Milton 
Sayler, Alfred M. Scales, John G. Schumaker, James Sheackley, Otho R. Sin- 
gleton, William F. Slemons, Milton I. Southard, William A. J. Sparks, William 
M. Springer, William H. Stanton, William 8, Stenger, Adlai E. Stevenson, Will- 
iam H.-Stone, Thomas Swann, John K. Tarbox, Frederick H. Teese, W illiam 
Terry, Charles P. Thompson, Philip F. Thomas, J. W. Throckmorton, John R. 
Tucker, Jacob Turney, John L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Alfred M. W addell, 
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Ansel T. Walling, Elijah Ward, Levi Warner, William W. Warren, Henry Wat- 
terson, Erastus Wells, Wash. C. Whitthorne, Peter D. Wigginton, Alpheus 
S. Williams, James Williams, Jere N. Williams, Benjamin A. Willis, William 
W. Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, Fernando Wood, Jesse J. Yeates, and Casey 
Young—149. 


The ‘‘annexed paper’? referred to in the foregoing is as follows: 

We offer to prove that William P. Kellogg, who certifies as governor of the 
State of Louisiana to the appointment of electors of that State, which certificate 
is now before this commission, is the same William P. Kellogg who, by said 
certificate, was certified to have been appointed one of said electors. In other 
words, that Kellogg certified his own appointment as such elector. 

That the said Kellogg was governor de facto of said State during all the 
months of November and December, A. D. 1876. 

Constitution of Louisiana, article 117: ‘* No person shall hold or exercise at the 
same time more than one office of trust or profit, except that of justice of the 
peace or notary public.”’ 


Then follows the specifications as to offices held by Oscar Joffrion, 
A. B. Levisee, O. H. Brewster, Morris Marks, and J. Henri Burch, as 
specified in the original objection to the certificate, which I need not 
repeat here. (See proceedings of Electoral Commission and of the two 
Houses of Congress, 1877, page 426 to 458, inclusive. ) 

In the House of Representatives, February 20, 1877, Mr. GrBson, of 
Louisiana, submitted the following resolution; which, after debate, 
was agreed to by a vote of yeas 173, nays 99: 

That the votes purporting to be electoral votes for President and Vice- 
President which were given by William P. Kellogg, J. Henri Burch, Peter 


Joseph, Lionel A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, Aaron B. Levisee, Orlando H. Brew- 


ster, and Oscar Joffrion, claiming to be electors for the State of Louisiana, be 
not counted. 
~ 


* a * * * * 


Yeas—Abbott, Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, John H. Bagley, 
Banning, Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Bland, Bliss, Blount, Boone, Bradford, Bright, 
John Young Brown, Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, 
W. P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Carr, Cate, Chapin, John B. Clark of Ken- 
tucky, John B. Clarke of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Collins, Cook, Cowan, 
Cox, Culberson, Culver, Davis, De Bolt, Dibrell, Durham, Eden, Egbert. Ellis, 
Faulkner, Felton, Field, Finley, Forney, Franklin, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Good- 
in, Gunther, A. K. Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Hardenburgh, Hazlett, 
Hatcher, Haymond, Henkle, A.S. Hewitt, G, W. Hewitt, Hill, Holman, Hooker, 
Hopkins, House, Humphreys, Hunton, Hurd, Jenks, Thomas L. Jones, Kehr, 
Knott, Lamar, Franklin Landers, G. M. Landers, Lane, Le Moyne, Levy, Lewis, 
Luttrell, Lynde, Mackey, Marsh, McFarland, McMahon, Meade, Metcalfe, Mil- 
liken, Mills, Money, Morgan, Morrison, Mutchler, Neal, New, O’Brien, Odell, 
Payne, Phelps, John F. Phillips, Pierce, Piper, Poppleton, Powell, Rea, Rea- 
gan, John Reilly, James B. Reilly, Riddle, W. M. Robbins, Roberts, Miles Ross, 
Savage, Sayler, Scales, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, Singleton, Slemons, 
William E, Smith, Southard, Sparks, Springer, Stanton, Stenger, Stevenson, 
Stone, Swann, Tarbox, Teese, Terry, Thomas, Thompsun, Throckmorton. Tur- 
ney, Tucker, John L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, C.C. B. Walker, Wall- 
ing, Walsh, Ward, Warner, Warren, Waterson, Erastus Wells, Whitthorne, 
Wigginton, Wike, A.S. Williams, James Williams, J. N. Williams, Willis, Wil- 
shire, Benjamin Wilson, Fernando Wood, Yates, and Young—173. 





The House of Representatives, March 3, 1877, adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution, offered by Hon. J. Proctor Knott, of Ken- 
tacky, by a vote of 136 yeas to 80 nays: 

And whereas the pretended votes given by F. C. Humphreys, Charles H. 


| 

Pearce, William H. Holden, L. W. Long, William Pitt Kellogg, J. H. Burch, | 
Peter Josepb, L. A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, Aaron B. Levisee, O. H. Brewster, | 
| 

| 


and Oscar Joffrion were cast without any authority of law, and by persons who | 
had not been appointed electors: 

Now, therefore,in view of the foregoing facts,the truth of which is attested 
by an overwhelming array of sworn testimony, as well as the intelligence of | 
the American people, 

* Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the United States, That it is the 
duty of the House to declare, and this House does hereby solemnly declare, that | 
Samuel J. Tilden, of the State of New York, received 196 electoral votes for the | 
oflice of President ofthe United States, all of which votes were cast and lists | 
thereof signed, certified, and transmitted to the seat of Government, directed to 
the President of the Senate, in conformity with the Constitution and laws of the | 
United States, by electors legally eligible and qualified as such electors, each of | 
whom had been duly appointed and elected in a manner directed by the Legis- 
lature of the State in and for which he cast his vote as aforesaid; and that 
said Samuel J. Tilden, having thus received the vote of a majority of the elect- 
ors appointed as aforesaid, he was thereby duly elected President of the United | 


States of America for the term of four years, commencing on the 4th day of March, | 
A. D. 1877; and this House further declares that Thomas A. Hendricks, having | 
received the same number of electoral votes for the office of Vice-President of | 
the United States that were cast for Samuel J. Tilden for President as aforesaid, 
the said votes having been cast for him by the same persons who voted for the | 
said Tilden for President as aforesaid, and at the same time and in the same man- 
ner, it is the opinion of this House that the said. Thomas A. Hendricks, of the 
State of Indiana, was duly elected Vice-President of the United States for the 
term of four years, commencing on the 4th day of March, A. D. 1877. 

Those voting in the affirmative were: 

Messrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, John H. Bagley, Banning, | 
Beebe, Blackburn, Bland, Bliss, Blount, Boone, Bradford, Bright, John Young 
Brown, Samuel D. Burchard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, 
Carr, Caulfield, John B. Clark of Missouri, John B. Clark of Kentucky, Clymer, 
Cochrane, Collins, Cook, Cowan, Culberson, Davis, De Bolt, Dibrell, Douglass, 
Durham, Ellis, Faulkner, Field, Finley, Forney, Franklin, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, 
Glover, Goode, A. H. Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Hardenburg, Henry R. Harris, | 
John T. Harris, Hartridge, Hartzell, Hatcher, Henkle, Abram S. Hewitt; Hooker, | 
Hopkins, House, Humphreys, Hunton, Hurd, Jenks, T. L. Jones, Knott, Lamar, 
Franklin Landers, G. M. Landers, Levy, Lord, Luttrell, Lynde, Mackey, McFar- 
land, McMahon, Meade, Mills, Money, Morrison, Mutchler, Neal, New, O’Brien, 
Odell, Payne, Phelps, John F. Phillips, Poppleton, Pierman, Rea, John Reilly, | 
Rice, John Robbins, W. M. Robbins, Roberts, Miles Ross, Sayler, Scales, Schlei- | 
cher, Sheakley, Slemons, William E. Smith, Southard, Sparks, Spriggs, Stanton, | 
Stenger, Stone, Swann, Tarbox, Teese, Terry, Tucker, Thomas, Thompson, 
Throckmorton, Turner, J. L. Vance, P. B. Vance, Waddell, Walling, Walsh, 
Ward, Warner, Erastus Wells, Whitthorn, Wigginton, Wike, James Williams, 
os We Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, and Yates—136.—Congres- 


sional Record, volume 5, part 3, page 2226. 

Thus I have shown that 24 Senators and 173 Representatives were | 
committed to the 
debate. 


principle for which I contend in the case now under | 
It would be strange if this House should now recede from | 





| provides that no person shall be a Senator, &c. 


| under the law of 1876 to contribute money to them. 


| der, in which he said, ‘‘ We are not officers of the United States;”’ 


| officers of the United States. 


the position it so deliberately took and so firmly held in 1877 on this 
same question of eligibility. 
I8 A MEMBER OF CONGRESS AN OFFICER OF 

STATES ? 

Is a member of Congress an officer of the State or of the. United 
States? I maintain that he is an officer or agent of the State. Mem- 
bers of Congress are elected by the people of the States, under laws 
passed by the States. They are commissioned by the States, and they 
come here and take the oath of office and occupy seats on this floor in 
virtue of such commissions. 

Article 2, section 3, of the Constitution provides that the President 
‘*shall commission all officers of the United States.’’ 
construed to mean members of Congress. They never were commis- 
sioned by the President. In fact the Constitution keeps up the dis- 
tinction between members of Congress and officers of the United States 
in all its provisions. Seetion 4, article 2, provides— 

That all civil officers of the United States shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment. 


THE STATE OR OF THE UNITED 


This was never 


Members of Congress are not impeachable, and are not, therefore, 
civil officers of the United States. 

In article 1, section 6, the Constitution provides that ‘‘no person 
holding any office under the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office,’’ still keeping up the distinction 
between ‘‘officers’’ and ‘‘ members.”’ 

This distinction further appears in article 6, which declares that— 

The Senatorsand Representatives before mentioned, and the members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of the 


United States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution. 


The framers of the Constitution were careful to nowhere call mem- 
bers of Congress ‘‘ United States officers,’’ because they were regarded 
as ‘‘ State officers.’’ 

Attorney-General Brewster, in an elaborate opinion, dated July 21, 
1882, says: 

A member of Congress is not an officer of the United States in the constitu- 
tional meaning of the term. In the case of Blount, on an impeachment before 
the Senate in 1799, the question arose whether a Senator was a civil officer of 
the United States within the purview of the Constitution, and the Senate decided 
that he was not. This question arose under the fourth section of the second ar- 
ticle of the Constitution. ‘‘Other clauses of the Constitution,’ observes Judge 
Story in section 733 of his work on the Constitution, ‘* would seem to favor the 
same result, particularly the clause respecting the appointment of officers of the 
United States by the Executive, who is to commission all the officers of the 
United States; and the sixth section of the first article, which declares that 
‘*no person holding any office under the United States shall be a member of 
either House during his continuance in office ; and the first section of the second 
article, which declares that no Senator or Representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector.” 
To these clauses may be added that in section 3 of the fourth article, which 
. who having previously taken 
an oath as a member of Congress or as an officer of the United States, & 
These clauses show a marked discrimination between members of Congress 
and officers, the latter term in the sense in which it is there used not including 


| legislators. 


It will be remembered that Congress passed a law in 1876 prohibiting 


| political assessments by officers of the United States against employs 


of the Government. The Republican Congressional committee, com- 
posed of Senators and Members of this House, sent out the usual circu- 
lar, demanding contributions. Hon. George William Curtis, as presi- 
dent of a civil-service reform club in New York, published a circular, 
saying that ‘‘ the members of this committee are officers of the United 
States Government,’’ and warning the employés that it was a crime 
Hon. Jay A 
Hubbell, a member of this House and chairman of that committee, 


| speaking for himself and his associates, published an indignant rejoin- 


and 
he proposed to submit the question to the Attorney-General. It was 
submitted to the Attorney-General, who afterward gave the elaborate 
opinion from which I have quoted, holding that Senatorsand Members 
are not officers of the United States. The Republican Senators and 
Representatives took the same view, and the result was that the last 
Congress amended the law so as to read: 

No Senator, Representative, or Territorial Delegate, * * * orSenator 
resentative, or Territorial Delegate-elect, or any officer of the United Siat« 


Rep- 
s,&c, 
Carefully making the distinction between members of Congress and 
Thus both Houses of Congress, by the 
aaa : . 
passage of that law, decided that Members and Senators are not officers 
of the United States. 

Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, in this House, December 5, 1831, 

3ut there was no right established as against the right of a member t 
sworn in as all other members are sworn in who bear a certificate from the g 
ernor of a State, a Congressman being a State officer, and the governor's cer- 
tificate being authority as his commission here both according to the Constitu 
tion and the law thercunder. 


said: 


McCrary, in his work on Elections, says: 





The qualifications of Federal officers are fixed by the Federal Constitution 
Federal law; and the qualifications for State officers are fixed by State const 
tutions or State laws. It is not competent forany State to add to or in any man- 


ner change the qualifications for Federal officers as prescribed by the ¢ 
tion or laws of the United States. Nor can the United States add to or 
qualifications for a State officer as fixed by State regulations 


onst 


itu- 
ilterthe 


In the light of the authorities and facts I have cited it is cle 


ar that 
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a member of Congress is an officer of the State. The people of the State, 
as I have said, elect him; the State provides all the machinery for his 
election; the governor of the State commissions him; and he comes 
here as the Representative of the people of the State—a State officer. 
This would seem to be conclusive, because, as McCrary says, being an 
officer of the State, the State can fix his qualifications and disqualifi- 
cations, so that they do not conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

This question was very fully considered and discussed before the 
Electoral Commission in 1877. It was, as I recollect, conceded that a 
Presidential elector is a State officer, and the Republicans took the 
ground that, being a State officer, when the State certified to his elec- 
tion we could not ‘‘go behind the returns.’’ If an elector is a State 
officer, there can be no question about a member of Congress. 

The distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Hon. JoHN RANDOLPH 
TUCKER], in his argument before the Electoral Commission, said: 


Now I apprehend that the thing just comes down to this: 
a Federal or State office 
appointed by the State 


That whether this 


be and I believe it to be a State office), the elector must 


by 
Hon . JoHN A. KASSON, in the same discussion, took even stronger 
ground when he exclaimed: 


Shall we now go on and complete the absorption of this most absolute, inde- 


pendent, and unquestioned right of the States to appoint their electors in their 
own Way? 


Che late distinguished jurist Hon. Jeremiah S. Black, in discussing 


the same question, said— 

| do believe firmly in the sovereign power of the State to appoint any peron 
é tor that she pleases, if she does it in the manner prescribed by the Legisla- 
ture 

Mr. Stoughton said: 


I think he who would venture to go behind the expressed will of the State, as 
to the method in which the electors should be appointed, would find himself 
engaged in an effort to invade its sovereignty and interfere with the supremacy 
of aStat« . 

Attorney-General Evarts conceded the whole question to the States 
when he said: 

There is, as we suppose, no safe rule except to say that this injunction laid 
on the States, that they shall not appoint the excluded persons, does not execute 
itself. * * Those qualifications are nothing but appointment by the State; 
and with that the act of Congress and the Federal] Constitution, with due refer- 
ence to State authority, do not interfere. 

Mr. Merrick quoted the Constitution, and argued as follows: 


You will see from the phraseology of the article that it is a limitation upon 
the power of appointment, rather than a specification of any disability in the 
appointee. A State has the power to appoint whom it pleases, with certain limi- 
tations. 

Judge Miller, one of the commissioners, said: 


Are not both (electors and members of Congress) State officers in one sense at 
least—both elected by the power of the State’? There are those who claim that 
they are Federal officers, and perform only Federal functions; yet whtn the 
election of President is thrown intothis House, they at once lose their Federal 
character, and vote by States, ‘‘ Each State havingone vote.”’ This isthe highest 
function of sovereignty that this House can perform. 

It is fashionable among some politicians to denominate ours a “‘com- 
plex system of government;’’ to me there is nothing complex about it. 
We have, in reality, but one government, thatof the States. It is these 
same States now in session in this Hall to consider questions that affect 
all the States; they are here in their collective capacity, they areat home 
in their individual capacity. We have no “ nation’’ in contradistinc- 
tion to the government of the States. Thisis a federation of the States, 
hence we call it ‘‘a Federal Government;’’ it is a union of the States 
for certain purposes, hence we call them in this capacity ‘‘the United 
States. 

The Government of the Union being a federation of the States with 
certain specified powers delegated by the States in the Federal Consti- 
tution, it requires no history to show that the Government of the United 
States is not one of original sovereignty, but of delegated or enumerated 
powers. If the Federal Convention of 1787 had been a convention of 
the people, in their sovereign capacity, ours would have been a Consti- 
tution limiting legislation, and Congress would have had all powers 
not prohibited; but being a Government of delegated powers, all powers 
not delegated are prohibited; and the States still possess all rights not 
delegated by or prohibited to them. 

The Constitution speaks for itself. Those who wrote it were schol- 
ars, who knew the exact meaning of every word and phrase employed 
in it. They were careful even in the matter of punctuation. Mark 
this phraseology: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises; * * * to borrowmoney; * * * toreguiatecommerce; * * * to 
coin money; * * * to establish post-offices and post-roads, &c. No State 
shall enter into any treaty,alliance, or confederation; * * * no State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any impost duties, &c. 

It will be seen that powers were delegated to Congress and prohibited 
to the States. Had powers been delegated to the States and prohibited 
to Congress it would have changed the whole character of the instru- 
ment. 

Again: ‘‘ The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen,’’ &c.; ‘‘representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned,”’ 
Xc.; ‘‘the House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker,’’ &c. 

All these are mandatory. ‘‘ No person shall be a Representative,’’ &c. 





Here is a limitation upon the States. Without it everybody would 
have been eligible, man or woman, bond or free. It was agreed that 
Congress might insist that the member should be twenty-five years of 
age, a citizen seven years, and an inhabitant of the State. 
no delegation of power, nor does it pretend tobe. It was, and is, a lim- 
itation upon the powers of the States. It was so understood by the 
States in the Federal Convention, and in their subsequent ratification of 
the Constitution, as I have clearly shown. 
THE RELATION OF THE STATES TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

Without the States the Government of the United States would cease 
to exist. It received from them as sovereign and independent Common- 
wealths all the vitality and power it has, and without them it would 


This was 


die. Suppose the States should fail or refuse to elect members of this 
House. Then this House would cease to exist. Suppose that a ma- 


jority of the States should fail or refuse to elect Senators. Then that 
House would be helpless. Suppose that the States should fail or retus: 
to appoint Presidential electors. In that case we should have no Presi- 
dent. New York did in 1789 refuse to appoint Presidential electors 
Suppose five other States had followed her example; that would hav 
ended the Federal Government. This, itis true, would have been revo- 
lutionary, but where would have been the remedy? Here is found th 
reason perhaps why members of the State Legislatures are sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States. 

There is, as I have said, but one system of government. 

The Whig national convention in 1852, that nominated General Scott 
for President, passed this resolution: 

Resolved, The Federal and State governments are parts of one system, alik« 
necessary for the common prosperity, peace, and security, and ought to be re- 
garded alike with a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment. Respect for 
the authority of each and acquiescence in the just constitutional measures of 
each are duties required by the plainest considerations of national, State, and 
individual welfare. 

In Texas vs. White (7 Wallace, 717), Chief-Justice Chase, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, said: 

And we have already had occasion to remark at this term that the people of 
each State composed a State, having itsown government, and endowed with a!! 
the functions essential to separate and independent existence ; and that without 
the States in union there could be no such political body as the United States 
Not only, therefore, can there be no loss of separate and independent autonomy 
to the States through their union under the Constitution, but it may not be un- 
reasonably said that the preservation of the States and the maintenance of their 
governments are as much within the design and care of the Constitution as th« 
preservation of the Union and the maintenance of the National Government 


The Constitution in all its provisions looks to an indestructible Union of ind: 
structible States. 


I believe with the Supreme Court that each State owes obedience to 
the Constitution and Government of the United States; but I insist, as 
does the court, that every citizen, every member of this House, should 
in like manner obey the constitution and laws of each and every State 
in the Union. This obligation is mutual and reciprocal on the part otf 
the States and the General Government, because they are mutually de- 
pendent on each other. The State governments and the Federal Gov 





ernment, as the court truly says, are only parts of one general system 
or federation. 
THE FATHERS, 


President John Adams, in. his inaugural address, urged a ‘‘ respecttu! 
attention to the constitutions of the individual States and a constant 
aution and delicacy toward the State governments,’’ and ‘‘an equal 
and impartial regard to the rights, interest, honor, and happiness of al! 
the States in the Union.”’ 

Thomas Jefferson recommended ‘‘the support of the State govern- 
ments in all their rights as the most competent administrators for ou! 
domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies; the preservation of the General Government in its whol: 
constitutional vigor as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home and satet) 
abroad.”’ 

Madison argued that it was essential ‘‘to hold the union of the States 
as the basis of their peace and happiness; to support the Constitution, 
which is the cement of the Union, as well in its limitations as in its 
authorities; to respect the rights and authorities reserved to the States 
and the people as equally incorporated with and essential to the success 
of the general system.’’ What could be plainer? 

This House has no right to violate, much less to set at defiance, tli 
constitution or laws of a State, one of the component parts of this body ; 
to do so is revolutionary. If this House sets the example of striking 
down the constitution and laws of a sovereign State, it will be simply 
‘ sowing the wind”’ of disrespect for State constitutions and State laws 
and the national Constitution and national laws. We have the right 
to that obedience and respect to the constitution and laws of our States 
which you exact of us to the Constitution and laws of the United 





States. This has been the Democratic doctrine since the days of Jetfer- 
son. And shall it now be repudiated, for the first time, in the house 


of its friends? This House is the only power which can now decide 50 
as to enforce obedience to our State constitution. Continue the sitting 
member, and you nullify and strike down the constitution of a sover- 
eign State. When you thus injure and enfeeble a State government 
you strike a blow at republican institutions and the sovereignty of the 
States. Continue the sitting member in his seat, and you say a judge 
may, with impunity, violate the constitution he has sworn to support. 
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Continue the sitting member, and you trail the judicial ermine in the | 
Continue the contestee in his seat, and the moment a judge is | 


dust. 
elected and sworn he will begin to intrigue for a seat in Congress, 
using all the power and machinery of his office to that end. Every 
decision will be political, not judicial. He will willingly league him- 
self with every attorney in the district who has aspirations to take his 
place on the bench, and our courts will become places of political de- 
bauchery, instead of temples for the administration of unbribed and 
unpurchased law. 

Judges thus freed from the restraints imposed by the constitution 
and laws of the State will join in the business of setting up delega- 
tions, and every lawyer in the circuit who wants to get rid of him will 
unite with the people who are tired of his administration in forwards 
ing his scheme for promotion toa seat in Congress. 

Such will be the natural result if this House decides to ignore our 


| 





State constitution and the law or compact under which Kansas was | 


admitted into the sisterhood of States. In old Bible times judges came 


before kings, and it might be well for this House to stop and inquire | 


why kings came atall? Moses’s father-in-law advised him to ‘* select 
from the people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness,’’ for judges of the people. Kansas, in her constitution, 
attempted to provide the same class of men for her judges, and by this 
provision in our constitution keep them in the ways of the fathers. 


3ut the majority report in this case nullifies our constitution and trails | 


the judicial ermine in the dirty pool of party politics. It will be recol- 
lected that Samuel, the great judge and prophet of Israel, when he got 
old, made his sons judges over Israel, but ‘‘ his sons walked not in his 
ways, but turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judg- 
ment.”’ 
Elections, seem also to have forsaken the fathers and their precepts, and 
are following in the footsteps of the sons. Now, will the House, like 
the elders in Israel, strike down our local State governments and clamor 
for a king, so as to be like other nations round about. If this House 
adopts the majority report and thus strikes down over thirty State con- 


Kansas judges, with the majority report of the Committee on | the votes for VANCh were not counted there was no quorum voting.”’ 


| The committee, however, said: 





stitutions, it will be almost the last act in favor of one grand, overshad- | 


owing, centralized, consolidated government. 


Yet I pray that our fate 
as a nation may not be thatof Israel. 


CAN A MINORITY CANDIDATE BE SEATED? 


As Judge Peters was ineligible on election day, ineligible when he 
received his certificate of election, ineligible when the term of the pres- 
ent Congress commenced, and ineligible when he took the oath in this 
House, by an express provision in the constitution of our State which 
he and all the voters of our State were bound to notice and duly re- 
spect and as the evidence shows they did know, and as all votes cast 
for him were null and void, it follows that the contestant, who received 


| bears against the claim of the memorialist instead of in favor of it. 


the next highest vote, and who was then and is now duly qualified un- | 
der the Constitution of the United States and the constitution and laws | 


of the State of Kansas, was elected and is entitled to the seat. 


I am aware that the majority for contestee seems large, but if the | 


whole vote were reduced to that of an average Congressional district 
the margin would be very small. It will be seen that if the contestant 
is not admitted 83,364 voters in Kansas who voted for an eligible can- 
didate as against an ineligible one will be without representation on 
this floor, while the 99,866 who voted for the contestee with due notice 
of his ineligibility voted at the same time for three other candidates 
whose eligibility is not disputed, and if Judge Peters is. unseated they 
will still have three Representatives in this Congress. Under the old 
apportionment the State of Kansas had but three members and was 
divided into three districts, but under the new Congressional appor- 
tionment she gained four additional members, who were elected by the 
State at large. 

It is a part of the unwritten history of onr State that Governor St. 
John had decided to call a special session of the Legislature to appor- 
tion the State into seven districts, and that the proclamation was 
actually signed. But when it was represented to him that this would 
give the opposition at least three of the seven members he decided 
not to call the Legislature together. 
bers were elected from the three old districts and four from the State 
at large. The facts show, therefore, that the situation in Kansas is 
about this: 


Whole Republican vote in the State, in round numbers ....................s0e08+ 100, 000 
The opposition vote about 84, 000 

rhis would entitle the Democrats, in any fair division of the State, to 
three members at least. These 100,000 Republican voters now have 
Six members on this floor without counting the contestee. Can there 


} Man. 
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In a case like the one under debate I understand the rule to be this: 
If I vote in good faith for a disqualified candidate, believing him to be 
eligible, having no notice of his disqualification, which in its nature is 
such that the law does not require me to take notice of it or presume 
that I have such notice, then my vote is not absolutely void, but only 
voidable. Where a candidate thus disqualitied has a majority of votes 
there is no election. If, however, I vote for a man, knowing him to be 
ineligible, or where the law will not excuse my ignorance of that fact, 
then it is the same as if I had not voted at all or had voted for a dead 
All votes cast for acandidate thus disqualified are thrown away: 
and the minority candidate next highest on the list, if qualified, is 
elected. This was the decision of this House in 1873 refusing to count 
the votes cast for Horace Greeley after his death. 
in esse. 

I have examined the principal cases cited in McCrary on Elections, 
and I find that in all of those eases the electors had no knowl dge of 
the disqualifications of the candidate voted for. In the case cited in 
the Dawes report, in the second session of the Fortieth Congress, it is 
expressly stated that this point was not involved, because it did not 


You said he was not 


| appear that the electors had such notice. 


In the North Carolina case of Abbott vs. Vance, the House had give: 
VANCE 64 votes, Abbott 32, scattering 10. In the Senate, VANc! 
Abbott 11, scattering 5. VANCE was declared elected, but 
ineligible, unless Congress would remove his political disabilities under 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
seat. 

The majority report was signed by O. P. Morton, Joun A. LoGAN, 
A. G. Thurman, and Joshua Hill. 


i 
had 
»~ 
32, 


was 


Abbott was refused his 
The committee reasoned that °° it 


It has been suggested that there is a distinction in respect to the operation of 
the rule insisted on by the memorialist between a popular election, under our 
liberal system of suffrage, for a member of the House of Representatives, by 


ballot, and an election of a Senator by a viva voce vote of the members of the 
Legislature. 
Your committee are inclined to think this is correct, but that the distinction 


The number of persons entitled to vote at a popular election is not fixed and 
definite,and hence it is impossible to have a quorum,or anything answ: 
thereto. There isno power tocompel attendance. 
be wholly voluntary. 


ny 
This is, and necessarily must 
Therefore itis necessary that those attending should have 


the right to elect where the election is free, and the electors are not prevented 
from attending by force, intimidation, or fraud. 
If a candidate receiving the nidijority is disqualified, and the votes cast for him 


are nullities,as claimed by the memorialist, the remaining votes are as effective 
to elect as if every voter of the district had been present; and if those who voted 
for the candidate receiving the majority had not been present at all, the ele 
nevertheless would have been valid. 

But the rule is wholly different in legislative bodies. ‘The number is fixed and 
definite. A quorum can be and is required to act,and the presence of ess. 
number is not effective. Had but the thirty-two who voted for Abbott been pres- 
ent in the House at the time the vote was cast we do not suppose any one wouid 
contend that he had even a shadow to base his claim upon, yet this number 
would be sufficient to elect in a district of a thousand voters if no others voted 


Lion 


Mr. VANCE was disqualified, as I have said, under the fourteenth 
amendment, yet, as the committee remarked, to throw out the 95 
for VANCE as void no quorum had voted, and consequently there was 
no election. The committee say “‘ there was no evidence that the peo 
ple had any notice of VANCE’S want of eligibility.”’ 

The committee also cites the fact that ‘‘ Congress might remove the 
disabilities of VANCE and thus make him eligible, and the votes for 
him not void but simply voidable.”’ 

The committee say: 


votes 


It is difficult to conceive how the Constitution could grant authority to Con- 
gress to remove disabilities under which an individual is laboring, and allow 
him to take his seat as a member,and yet at the same time embrace the idea 
that such an election was wholly void, and votes cast for him nullities 


I admit that when electors vote for a disqualified candidate in igno- 
rance of his disqualifications the election is void, and must be remanded 


| to the elective body; ‘‘ but where the candidate is disqualified by a pro- 


Thus it happened that three mem- | 


vision of the organic law or a public record no notice is required, and 
voters are presumed to know of his disqualifications.”’ 
In the election of a United States Senator it requires a majority to 
elect, and of course a minority candidate could not be elected. 
Heywood on County Elections (535) says: 

It must be remembered, however, that in case a candidate laboring under dis- 
abilities should be returned the election will be avoided on petition; and that 
if, before the election comes on or a majority has polled, sufficient notice has 
been publicly given of his disability, the unsuccessful candidate next to him on 
the poll must ultimately be the sitting member. * When the disability 
of a candidate is notorious, it should seem that it is not necessary to give 


novice 


| to the electors. 


be any injustice in giving the other 84,000 voters one Representative ? | 
But what is the law and what are the precedents upon which we must | 


rely in deciding whether or not I am entitled to a seat on this floor? 
The Constitution says that ‘‘each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualification of its own members.’’ This provision 
invests the House with powers of a judicial nature, and in the exercise 
of those 
law and the decisions of courts of competent jurisdiction. 
large discretionary power so often exercised by this House is qualified 
and restrained by positive law and the authority of the courts. 





powers it will be governed of course by well-settled rules of | which, after notice of the ineligibility of any particular candidate, the 


Even the | 


Male on Elections (336) says: 

If the election is made of a person or persons ineligible, such election is void 
either in toto or of one only, according as the ineligibility applies to all or one 
only, where that ineligibility is clear and pointed out tothe electors at the poll, 
It has been held that the votes given to such ineligible candidate, after notice 


| are thrown away, and a competitor, though chosen by a smaller number 


electors, has in such cases been held duly elected. 

But such ineligibility ought to be clear, and grounded upon some known and 
settled rule of law. The same doctrine holds at law in the election to offices in 
votes 
given to him are held to be thrown away. 

Grant on Corporations (109) says: 


When the ineligibility of a candidate arises from holding or having held a 
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public office, the people within the jurisdiction of such office are held in law to 
know and are chargeable with notice of such ineligibility. 


And on page 208 he says: 


A disqualification, patent or notorious, at once causes the votes given for the 
candidate laboring under it to be thrown away. 


for a disqualified candidate is equivalent to not voting at all. 
case of Taylor vs. Mayor of Bath— 


In the 


All the judges held that the verdict was right. 
electors who voted for Briggs had notice that he 
were thrown away; that when electors vote for a person not qualified it is the 


They held that as fourteen 


same thing as if they had given no votes at all, in which case it was not dis- 


puted that silence was a constructive consent. 


In Queen vs. Coaks, 1855 (28 Eng. L. and E., 307), Lord C. J. Camp- | 


bell said: 


Now, it is the law—both the common law and the parliamentary law, and it 
seems to me common sense—that if an elector will vote fora man who he knows 
is ineligible it is as if he did not vote at all, or voted for a non-existent person ; 
as it has been said, as if he gave his vote to the man in the moon. 


The English authorities seem to be all one way, and it is unnecessary 
to quote further from them. 


Cushing, in his Parliamentary Law, lays down this proposition: 


Sec. 175. Ifan election is made of a person who is ineligible, that is, incapable 
of being elected, the election of such person is absolutely void, even though he 
is voted for at the same time with others who are eligible and who are accord- 
ingly elected, and this is equally true whether the disability is known to the 
electors or not, whether a majority of all the votes or a plurality only is neces- 
sary to the election, and whether the votes are given orally or by ballot. 

Sec. 176 
points out, among other eligible persons, the particular candidates to be voted 
for; in which case votes given for other persons are void. Thus the constitu- 


tions of Maine and Massachusetts, providing that, in case of a failure to elect sen- | 


ators at the general election, the deficiency shall be supplied on the day of 
the meeting of the Legislature by such senators as shall be elected and the mem- 


bers of the other branch from among the persons voted for and not elected as | 


senators. All votes given on such occasions for any other than the candidate 


designated by law, though otherwise eligible, are throwh away. 


Angell and Ames on Corporations (p. 98, n. 3) say: 
If the assembly be duly convened, and the majority vote for an unqualified 
person, after notice that he is not qualified, their votes are thrown away, and 


the person having the next majority, and not appearing to be disqualitied, is 
duly elected. 


This subject has been discussed at different times in the Legislature of 


Massachusetts, and it has been uniformly decided that votes given for 
condidates constitutionally ineligible should be regarded the same as 
blank votes. In1843 an effort was made to change this parliamentary 
rule, and a majority of the committee submitted a report, accompanied 
by a resolution, to the effect that it ‘‘ was not in accordance with the 
constitution and laws for the two branches of the Legislature to reject, 
in making up the count, the ballots cast for ineligible candidates.’’ A 
minority of the committee submitted an adverse report, saying: 

The fact that the votes given for ineligible candidates, when the two houses 
have met in convention for the purpose of filling vacancies in certain offices, have 
been rejected from the count, is of long standing; and that no evil has resulted 
from such practice is, of itself, a sufficient reason why a different rule should not 
be established. It is time enough to provide a remedy when an evil is found to 
exist and not in anticipation of an evil. This, it is believed, is a safe course in 
alleases. * * * The practice of rejecting blank pieces of paper, although they 
may have the form and shape of the actual votes which are cast, is believed to 
be uniform everywhere. The reason for the rejection of such paper is that itis 
not a voice given and numbered; that no one is designated who can be elected. 

It is, however, no less an expression of dissatisfaction to the candidate voted 
for by other persons, on one side or the other, than it would be if it bore the 
name ofan imaginary being ora person inéligible. In both cases it is nota vote, 
and should not so be treated. So far as precedents can be found, the practice of 
rejecting from the count the votes cast for an ineligible candidate is not peculiar 
to the convention of the two houses in the Massachusetts Legislature. It has 
obtained more or less in the House of Representatives of the United States, and 
in the house of commons of Great Britain. * * * Inasmuch as the custom 
has obtained, for aught that appears, from time immemorial, to reject such 
votes, the undersigned take leave to submit that the proposed resolution of the 


majority of the committee is uncalled for, and that no further action be had on 
such order. 


The house laid the resolution of the majority on the table, thus in 
effect adopting the report of the minority. 
tested Elections in Massachusetts, page 499. ) 

The subject was again discussed, and the decision reaffirmed, that 
votes cast for ineligible candidates should be thrown away. In 1849 
Mr. Slade was returned as the duly elected representative of the town 
of Somerset, and his seat was contested for the reason, among others, 
that a ballot for Nathaniel Morton, of Taunton, for member of Con- 
gress, was thrown out by the judges of election. 

The committee, in their report declaring Mr. Slade lawfully entitled, 
discussed this question as follows: 


The policy of the law requires that such a construction should be put upon all 
proceedings at elections as to make such proceedings valid, rather than nuga- 
tory. An election is alwaysattended with trouble, inconvenience, and expense, 
and should not be set aside for light or frivolous causes. If votes cast by mis- 
take for persons not eligible are to be counted, then the intention and will of 
the voter is defeated; if, on the other hand, such votesare willfully put into the 
ballot-box, the person who thus indicates so clearly his disregard of the value of 
the elective franchise, that it is only a deserved punishmant for his delinquency 


to deprive his vote of all weight and influence at such election 


By so doing a 
voter 


is not deprived of any legitimate exercise of his right, because he can 
always manifest his opposition to any one candidate by voting for some other. 
(Rex vs. Monday, Cowper. Lord Mansfield said the only way of voting against 
one was to vote for another 

Finally, it seems to the committee that there is no reason why a person who 
votes for an ineligible candidate should not be put on a footing with one who 
does not vote at all, as in both casesthe parties show a disposition to prevent an 


was not qualified, their votes | 


| the government. 





| mitted at will to disregard the law. 
| stitutions. 


| gible to take the office of sheriff, what would be the result? 
rhe principle above applies equally where the constitution or law | 
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election, and both of them show an unwillingness to perform their duty, by aid- 
ing to promote those elections which are absolutely essential to the existence of 

For if every voter refrained wholly from voting, or voted for 
an ineligible candidate, the result would be the same—no choice; and although 
it is true that no penalty is attached by law toa neglect of this obligation of voting, 


| yet the obligation is not the less plain for that, and the committee believe it to 
In confirmation of this rule we have a decision that to vote knowingly | 


be a duty too important to be neglected, and too sacred to be trifled with, by 
voting for fictitious persons or ineligible candidates. * * * The voter who 
puts into the ballot-box a blank piece of paper as clearly indicates his opposi- 
tion to all the candidates as he who puts in a vote for an ineligible candidate - 


| and there seems to be no reason why the opinion of the one should not be enti- 


tled to consideration as well as that of the other.—(Report agreed to April 10, 
1849. (See Cushing’s Reports of Contested-Election Cases in Massachusetts, 576 


In Indiana the same doctrine has been established by three decisions 
of the supreme court: In the cases of Gulick vs. New (14 Ind., 927), 
Carson vs. McPhetridge (15 Ind., 327), and Price vs. Governor Baker 
(41 Ind., 572). In the former case the court says: 

It being conceded that the votes cast for Wallace were powerless and fruitless 


in effecting the main end arrived at—that is, in electing him—we are still asked 
to decide that they were so far effective as to prevent the election of any other 


| person; that they were, so faras affirmative results were involved, thrown away 


but that negatively they were operative. Weare reminded that, in our form of 
government, a majority should rule, and that if the course indicated is not fol- 
lowed a majority of the voters may be disfranchised, their voice disregarded 
and their rights trampled under foot, and the choice of a minority listened to 
True, by the constitution and laws of this State the voice of a majority controls 
our election; but that voice must be constitutionally expressed. 

Even a majority should not nullifya provision of the constitution, or be per- 
In this is the strength and beauty of our in- 
Suppose a majority should persist in voting for a man totally in« 


As he could not 
hold the office, either the one capable of holding, receiving the next highest vot. 


| would, as contended by the appellant, be entitled to the office, orthere would be 


(Cushing’s Reports of Con- | 





@ vacancy, as insisted by the appellee. Suppose the proceedings should result 
in creating a vacancy, then it would remain, greatly to the detriment of pub! ix 


| and private interests, or it would, under the statute, have to be filled by the a 


tion and choice of perhaps two men, which might be, possibly, in direct conflict 
with the choice of that majority in every respect. Then, while itis true that th« 
votes of a majority should rule, the tenable ground appears to be that if the ma 
jority should vote for one wholly incapable of taking the office, having notice of 
such incapacity, or should perversely refuse or negligently fail to express their 
choice, those, although a minority, who should legitimately choose one eligible 
to the position should be heeded. Suppose that eight years ago, at the first el 
tion under our new constitution, when nearly all the offices in the State were to 
be filled,a majority of the voters in the State and in the several districts and 
counties had voted for persons wholly ineligible to fill the several offices, would 
these offices have thereby remained vacant? Could that majority, by persever- 


| ing in that course, have continued the anarchy which might have resulted from 


such action? Or, rather, is it not the true theory that those who act in accord- 
ance with the constitution and the law should control even a majority who may 
fail so to act? Whether the same reasoning should hold good where the ineli- 
gibility should arise out of some cause other than a constifutional prohibition 
is a question we are not now called upon to decide. 


The majority of the court held t!. :t the voter must take notice of the 
disqualification of the candidate, a:..1 that votes cast for a candidate in 
fact disqualified must be thrown  ‘, whether the voters knew of the 
disqualification or not. Judge P« ...s dissented upon this point, but 
affirmed the general doctrine as foliows: 


1. Where, at an election, there are opposing candidates for an office, and the 
candidate receiving the highest number of votes is ineligible, but from a fact or 
eause which the voters did not and were not bound to know the result is a faii- 
ure and gives no candidate a right to the office, and should be followed by 
another election. 

Probably examples, under this proposition of cases where the voters might not 
have knowledge, namely : infancy of candidate, non-residency, want of naturali- 
zation, not of male sex, not of requisite degree of white blood, not in existence 
This last was the fact in the case cited from 38 Maine, app. There a portion of 
the people by mistake voted for a person not in being. The case of State vs 
Swearinger (12 Georgia, 23) was a case of non-residency. 

2. Where the voters at the election do know, or are legally bound to know, x 


| that in law they are held to know of the ineligibility of a candidate, the electior 


does not result in a failure, but in such case the eligible candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes is legally elected and entitled to the office. 

Against this proposition we have not found a single authority. Those relied 
on as such by the court below were the cases in 38 Maine and 12 Georgia, supra 


| and the State vs, Giles (1 Chand., Wis., 112). 


Of the case in Maine we have said enough above. : 

Of the cases in Georgia and Wisconsin, it may be remarked that neither of 
them involved the point now under consideration, and what is said upon 
mere dicta, and neither of the cases cites a single authority. 

The point involved in the Georgia case was whether a certain corporate town 
in that State could elect to office in ita person not residing within the corporate 
limits, and it was held that it could. This closed the case. , 

The point involved in the Wisconsin case was this: The constitution, article 
6, section 4 provided that sheriffs should be ineligible for two years next suc 
ceeding the termination of their offices. A sheriff, in office at the time the con- 
stitution was adopted, was elected his own successor under the constitution 
and it was held that he was legally elected, and that the disability intposed by 
the constitution related only to elections and terms held under the constitution 
The decision of this point disposed of the case; and what is said beyond it, as 
in the Georgia case, if not improperly, but still is very loosely and carelessly 
said, and is not binding as authority. 


Judge Cushing, in his American work on the Law of Legislative As- 
: 7 al =~ 2 } 
semblies, at pages 66, 67, lays down the same doctrine as deducible 


tis 


from the decided cases: 


Where the same ineligibility of a candidate arises from his holding or havit g 
held a public office, the people within the jurisdiction of such office are held in 
law to know—are chargeable with notice—of such ineligibility; the votes give! 


| for such candidate are of no effect, and his highest eligible competitor is elected 


| 
} 
‘ 


(Grant on Corporation, supra, p. 107; Biddle vs. Willard, 10 Ind., 62, on p. 68 


Such, also, was the ruling of the circuit court of Dlinois in the cas¢ 
of Stewart vs. Hayes. (Chicago Legal News, 117.) : 

In the case of Hutcheson vs. Tilden and Bordley (4 Harris anc 
MeHenry, 277) Chief-Justice Samuel Chase decided that— 

All votes given for a candidate not having such qualifications are to be throw! 
away and rejected as having no force or operation in law. The plaintiff can on!y 
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be entitled to such votes as were given after he received the necessary quali- | 
fications. Judgment for defendants. 

The report says that the plaintiff had received the necessary qualifi- 
cations about 12 o’clock on the third day of the election; and from the | 
state of the polls it appeared that, if he had received all the votes taken | 
after that time, he could not be elected. The judgment was for the next | 
highest eligible candidate. This decision, I take it, is the law of Mary- 
land to-day. 

In the constitution of Maryland, adopted in 1865, is the following 
provision: 

If any person has given any aid, comfort, countenance, or support to those | 
engaged in armed hostility to the United States, or has, by any open deed or 
word, declared his adhesion to the cause of the enemies of the United States, or 


his desire for the triumph of said enemies of the United States, he is disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, profit, or trust under the laws of this State. 


In 1865 Hon. HART B. HOLTON, now a member of this House, con- 
tested the seat of Hon. Littleton Maclin assenator from Howard County 
and claimed the same for himself. The committee on elections reported 
that although Maclin had received the highest number of votes, never- 
theless, being disqualified under the constitution just quoted, he was 
not entitled to the seat; and ‘‘that HART B. HOLTON, having received 
the highest number of votes cast for any duly qualified candidate for 
senator from Howard County, is electéd and entitled to a seat in this 
body.’’? On February 14, 1865, this report was adopted; Maclin was | 
unseated and HOLTON inducted into the office. 

In 1866, before the house of delegates, George E. Gambrill prose- 
cuted a contest against Sprigg Harwood for the office of clerk of the 
circuit court for Anne Arundel County, on the ground of constitutional 
ineligibility, caused by an increase in the profits of this clerkship while | 
Harwood was a senator from Anne Arundel County in 1865. The com- | 
mittee on elections reported that Harwood was ineligible, and ‘‘ that | 
it must be presumed to have been known to every voter;’’ and that 
Gambrill, the minority candidate, was entitled to the office. The 
house of delegates sustained this report, ousted Harwood, voted down 
a resolution declaring the office vacant, and inducted Gambrill into the 
office. . 

This same rule obtains in the State of Maine, where it was first de- 
cided in 1831. The governor and council asked the judges this ques- 
tion : 

Can ballots having the names of persons on them who do not possess the 
constitutional qualifications of a representative be counted as votes under the 
fifth section of the fourth article, part 1, of the constitution of Maine, so as to | 
prevent a majority of the votes given for eligible persons constituting a choice? | 

The judges answered in the negative. 

The ruling in the case of Speer vs. (Robinson 29 Maine, 531) is to 
the same effect ; and the Legislature of Maine, in 1871, enacted this | 
principle into a law, as follows: 

And in all returns of elections the whole number of ballots given in shall 
be distinctly stated ; but blank pieces of paper, and votes for persons not eligible 
to office, shall not be counted as ballots. 

The same rule, I have shown, prevails in Massachusetts. New York, 
by the unanimous decision of her court of appeals, in the case of The 
People, ex rel. Furman, vs. Clute (50 N. Y., 451), sustained the same prin- 
ciple. The court say : 

A minority of the whole body of qualified electors may elect to an office where | 
the majority decline to vote, or where they vote for one who is ineligible to the 
office, knowing of the disqualification. . 

In the case of Price vs. Governor Baker the syllabus is as follows: | 


_ Where the majority of the ballots at an election are given to a candidate who 
is not eligible to the office, the ballots so cast are not to be counted for any pur- | 
pose, _ They can not elect the ineligible candidate, or defeat the election of the | 
opposing candidate by showing that he did not receive a majority of the votes | 
cast at such election. It follows that the eligible candidate will receive an office, | 
although less than a majority of the votes are cast for him | 








THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION, 

In the proceedings of the Electoral Commission in 1877 I find the | 
same principle insisted upon. In objection No. 2, in the Oregon case, | 
itis stated that J. W. Watts, one of the candidates for Presidential | 
elector in said State, ‘‘ was ineligible, and that E. A. Cronin, the next 
highest eligible candidate, was duly appointed.”’ 

This was signed by James K. Kelly, United States Senator from Ore- | 
gon; Henry Cooper, United States Senator from Tennessee; Louis V. | 
Bogy, United States Senator from Missouri; Joseph E. McDonald, United | 
States Senator from Indiana; John W. Stevenson, United States Senator 
from Kentucky; David D. Field, Representative from New York; J. 
RANDOLPH TUCKER, Representative from Virginia; Lafayette Lane, 
Representative from Oregon; G. A. Jenks, Representative from Penn- | 
sy lvania; Anson T. Walling, Representative from Ohio; Hiester Clymer, 
Representative from Pennsylvania; P. D. Wigginton, Representative | 
from California; E. F. Poppleton, J. L. Vance, FRANK H. Hurp, Rep- 
ne from Ohio, and J. K. Luttrell, Representative from Cali- 
ornia. 

When the commission, by the usual vote of 8 to 7, decided to count 
the vote of Watts, the following proceedings took place : 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there objections to the decision of the com- 
Mission? 
i Mr. Senator KELLY. I have the honor to file certain objections to this decis- 
on, signed by Senators and Representatives. 
7 he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon having submitted an ob- | 
jection to this decision, it will be read by the Clerk of the House. 


| well as authority. 


The Clerk of the House read as follows: 
“ The undersigned, Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, object to the decision of the joint commission directing the 


} counting of the vote of John W. Watts, an alleged elector for the State of Ore- 


gon, as given for Rutherford B. Hayes for President of the United States, and for 
William A. Wheeler, of New York, for Vice-President, and rejecting the vote of 
E. A. Cronin, as cast for Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, for President, and 


| Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, for Vice-President, on the following grounds: 


‘1. John W. Watts was not elected a Presidential elector for Oregon. 

“2. He (J. W. Watts) was not legally appointed a Presidential elector. 

“3. He (Watts) was disqualified to receive any appointment as Presidential 
elector or to vote as such, in that he held an oflice of trust and profit under the 
United States. 

“4. E, A.Cronin was elected a Presidential elector for the State of Oregon, 
and in accordance with law as such cast a legal vote as an elector for Samuel 
J. Tilden for President and Thomas A. Hendricks for Vice-President, and the 
vote so cast should be counted. 

“JAMES K. KELLY. 
“WM. PINKNEY WHYTE, 
“HENRY COOPER, 
“J. E. McDONALD, 
“TT. M. NORWOOD, 
“FRANK HEREFORD, 
** Senators 
“LAFAYETTE LANE, 
“E. F. POPPLETON, 
“G. A. JENKS 
“JOHN L. VANCE, of Ohio, 
“J. W. THROCKMORTON, 
“SCOTT WIKE, 
“PP. D. WIGGINTON, 
Representatives.”’ 

Representative Lane moved in the House that the vote purporting to 
be an electoral vote for President and Vice-President, and which was 
given by one J. W. Watts, claiming to be an elector of the State of Ore- 
gon, benot counted. This passed the House yeas 151, nays 108. This 
House must go squarely back on the position taken by that House and 
by seven of the fifteen members of the Electoral Commission, or I must 
be awarded the seat. 

This question came before the Forty-first Congress in the case of Hoge 
vs. Reed. The record showed that Reed had 11,774 votes and Hoge 
8,766. Reed was declared ineligible under the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution and the seat was given to Hoge. 

In the case of Wallace vs. Simpson, in the same Congress, it appeared 
that Simpson had received 14,098 votes and Wallace 9,807. Simpson 
was found ineligible under the fourteenth amendment, and Wallace 
was awarded the seat bya twg-thirds vote of the House. The commit- 


| tee in their report said: 


When one of two candidates is ineligible,the votes given for him are of no 


| effect, and the other candidate is elected. 


After quoting various authorities in support of this principle they 
continue— 


So, if they cast their votes for an ineligible candidate, they must be regarded 
as votes for a person not in esse, and the voting isa mere nullity. * * We 
think this, as an abstract question of law,is abundantly sustained by reason as 
As a question of publie policy we have no doubt of its entire 
propriety. While we do not dispute the powers and rights of majorities in this 
country, we hold that those powers, in order to be available, must be exercised 
in good faith and in accordance with the Constitution and laws of the country. 
When voters undertake to become revolutionary by casting their votes for a can- 
didate well known to them to be ineligible, it is such willful misconduct as should 
forfeit their tight in the premises. They should not be allowed to profit by their 
own wrong to the injury of an honest, law-abiding minority. * * * 

itis conceded that in cases heretofore decided by the House the doctrine here 
maintained hasnot prevailed; but it is confidently believed that in none of them 
has the notoriety of ineligibility been raised, considered, or decided. 

All the cases heretofore decided lacked this important element or ingredient, 
This is the first occasion on which that fact is made a part of the case. 


The minority report, signed by 8. J. RANDALL and Albert G. Burr, 
said: 

Now, if this House is ready to adopt the theory that the disqualification of 
Simpson elects Wallace by a minority vote, so let it be. 

Mr. RANDALL, in a speech, insisted that Congress should have re- 
moved the disabilities of both Reed and Simpson and thus made them 
eligible. 

The law, as laid down by the majority of the Committee on Elections 
in the cases of Hoge and Simpson, applies with more force to the case 


| now before the House than to those cases, for the reason that Congress 


might, as RANDALL said, have removed the disabilities of both Hoge 
and Simpson; might have admitted them to seats on the removal of 
such disabilities; and that the voters in casting their ballots were jus- 


| tified in believing that such action would be taken by Congress, and 


the candidates for whom they had voted be thus made eligible. But 
it is impossible for Congress or for this House to remove the disability 
of the contestee in this case, for the reason that his disability is im- 
posed by a clause in the constitution of Kansas which was assented to 
by both Houses of Congress, and is a part of the compact between the 
United States and Kansas when that State was admitted into the Union. 
THE JOHN YOUNG 

The case of Smith vs. John Young Brown, decided in the Fortieth 
Congress, has been referred to as establishing the opposite doctrine. 


BROWN CASE, 


| But Brown was not constitutionally ineligible; he was only declared 


to be ineligible under the act of Congress of 1862. There was no evi- 
dence that the voters of his district had any knowledge of his supposed 
ineligibility. Indeed, Mr. Kerr and Mr. Chandler, in their minority 
report, say: 

At the time of the election Mr. Brown possessed every qualification for a Rep- 
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resentative in Congress which is expressly prescribed in the Constitution of the Hon. E. JoHn ELLIs, of Louisiana, now a member of this House ir 
United States. No law of Congress or of the Commonwealth of Kentucky de- se, in 


clared him ineligible or incompetent to be voted for and elected to that office. discussing this question before the Electoral Commission, formulated a 

He possessed no personal or physical ae — Jed «thay nano * truism when he declared that— 

s * which ec “BE »tice to them ths > c ove ‘ — 15 . ane 
be aimnitved to'a seat in Congress, fie votes cast for him, therefore, can upon | «lf, let Principle of lew familias and known, o every neophyte in the profession 
no principle of law or justice be rejected or treated as blanks or nullities; and their constitution, is an absolute nullity. ’ ‘ough 
therefore the seat can not be awarded to Mr. Smith, even if withheld from Mr. . . 

Brown. OTHER AUTHORITIES, 

Mr. Brown’s vote was 8,922, and Smith’s only 2,816; yet 30 members But we aré told that the case of the State vs. Anderson (1 Coxe’s New 
of that House voted to seat Smith and only one 108 voted the other way, | Jersey Reports, 318) is opposed to the doctrine for which we contend 
the rest being absent or not voting. The case we are now considering | How baseless that claim is will appear on a very slight examination 
is entirely different. The contestee, Judge Peters, was ineligible under | Under a law of New Jersey a man who had been elected sheriff of 
a provision of the State constitution, put there by the people of Kansas | county was ineligible. The case came before the court after he had 
to preserve the purity of their judiciary. Being a part of the State | been acting for some months under color of an election. The case was 
coustitution, every voter was bound to take notice of it. The Supreme | heard, not on a quo warranto, which would try the right of the relato: 
Court has construed that disqualifying clause in a published opinion, | to the office, but on a writ of error or certiorari. The court held that 
which declared that ‘‘this ineligibility attached to the person of the | they had a discretion to say whether they would or would not oust the 
judge and continued throughout the entire term or period of time for | man and leave the office vacant. They were not called upon to decide 
which he had been elected.’’ The fact that the contestee was a judge | whether another man was entitled to the office or not. So the case 
on the bench when he was voted for and that he was disqualified were | went off on the idea that in certiorari it was competent for the court 
matters of public record well known to all the voters in the State. But | to exercise a discretionary power and say that the office should not be 
to avoid dispute it is in evidence in this case that they did have actual | vacated. It does not appear in the opinion that another man claimed 


knowledge of these facts. the office or that any one else had been voted for. 
THE RULE IN KANSAS. In the case of the State vs. Giles (1 Chandler, Wisconsin, 112) two 


The Legislature of Kansas at its last session passed a law which for- questions were raised: First, whether the man who had the majority 
bids the canvassing or counting of votes given for an ineligible candi- | Vote was eligible or not; and, second, if not eligible, whether the man 
date. That law is mandatory and is in these words: who received the next highest vote was elected and entitled to the 

G , ‘ : ice. The court held that the majority candidate was eligible. The 

All ballots or votes cast at any election for any person holding the office of office fc ie ff 1 2 J J candid ate - aS eligible. Phe 

judge of the district court or of justice of the supreme court, except fora judicial | CaS Of Course W ent off on the first question. It was not necessary to 


office, shall be deemed and held void, and shall not be counted by the judges or pass upon the second, but the court added: 
clerks of any election nor by any canvassing board, nor shall any record of the 


» tom re Sol -assing , » anette, loath y It is proper to say that we are all of the opinion that the mere ineligibility of 
weed be made by any canvassing board, nor any certificate of election be issued the candidate does not, as the law now is, render void the votes cast for hin, 
— . and elect the minority candidate. 
That law should have the force and effect of an instruction to this That is sound law, and it is notin conflict with the currentof autho: 
: oF at is : aw, ¢ § : ‘ or- 
vom i th wore ro acme a Stee steihia taianane oo ities, which fix this as the governing rule in such cases, that mere ine!- 
a oa er oe ee K: oo Whe attend ‘ate = ‘vit the igibility without notice to the voters does not vitiate the ballots cast, 
the uniform practice In Aansas. nen the candidate receiving the | but where that ineligibility is patent to the voter, or is of such a char- 
highest number of votes has been found ineligible, the next highest eligi- acter that they are bound in law to take notice of it. and the Seesuap 
oe er gee has = at ng seme 7 a: harmage tion is that they have either actual or constructive notice of the fact, 
See Sy OS a Sa then all votes cast for the candidate thus disqualified are nullities, and 
representatives in 1865, is a case in point. Jonathan Foster and Joel the next highest eligible candidate is elected 
Moody were both candidates for the Legislature from Woodson County The case of the State vs. Smith (14 Wisconsin) is in harmony with 
at the election in November, 1564. Foster had the largest number of | 445. doctrine. There it was held that mere ineligibility did not nullify 
votes, and Moady contested his election on the ground of eligibility. the votes cast—that is, ineligibility that was not patent to the elect es 
air. Pester ab the time of ee election he ld the office of pene ter at | or where there was no presumption of law that they had such notice, 
the little country town of Belmont. Section 4, article 2, of our con- either actual or constructive 
stitution provides: ‘‘No member of Congress or oflicer of the United In the Maine cases there is no pretense that the electors knew that 
States should be eligible to a seat in the Legislature.’ they were voting for persons not in existence : ro 
At the election Moody had received but 45 votes. Itseemsthat after In Sanders vs. Haynes (13 California 145) the court decided that the 
the election Foster resigned and had his daughterappointed in order to man who hela the certificate and who had Sine meeeh Golenueee elivil ; 
a . ° . . . . . . « « « “ = ay Livie 
qualify himself. Moody, in his notice of contest-suit to Foster, said : That, of course, ended the case. The minority man had no siahen It 
You were not eligible to the said office at the time of your election, being as | ;. : rd ‘ . a eee te . * SE ae x 
you then were and stillare a postmaster at Belmont, Kans., under the laws of the 1s a ee tant = ae apes and quoted the W — 
United States. a that t ae igi ed s = ne does not give the office 
ma ; : . : . mahal . © the minority candidate. Nobody claims thati 4S is, as ir 
The Committee on Elections reported unanimously in favor of seat- te wlenamalin aan ‘ia the aia pres ntephy «Foe ; , 
. . > r - . £ S S i rc yas € eligi 
ing Moody in placeof Foster. The report of the committee was adopted ble. there was nothing else to decide ; a. 
by a vote of 59 to 11. ? oe ; ee oo 
: . . . The Pennsylvania case of The Commonwez 8. y (56 Pennsy!- 
In the house, and voting for the resolution, were some of the ablest m. . on) det camial and i identaniaaens tae caeerets 
; > > on aes ‘ » Ts ie « ie ‘ y care ‘ ” 7 . } e -r side, 
a wl oe = De — Mae iieemeeie — ,F. In that case Mr. Justice Strong, in delivering the opinion of the court 
Jac Ss ‘T, speaker, ¢ r @ 2 k ria News; J. F. 2 ee —) , : ee 
ee. ee Sens ee ee - a Oe = Henig oo. . | made the astonishing declaration that he was not aware of any judicial 
Broadhead, a prominent attorney of Linn County; O. M. Browne; decision on the subject. The truth is that this question of knowledge 
Charles 8. Glick, a prominent lawyer of Wyandotte; G. W. Glick, now | | 41, part of the wiads of the incumbent’s ineligibility was not raised 
governor of Kansas; Cyrus Leland, of Prey ; Ed. Russell, now of Lew in the pleadings in that case, much less argued orproved. JudgeStrong, 
rence, and others that I might name. This case will serve to show the , 5 


aed cet oan ; aa wever, in that opinion, says: 
rule as it prevails in Kansas in contests of this character. ho that op co 
' PG ees a A man who votes for a person with knowledge that the person is inccmpetent 
Z THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION AGAIN. to hold the office and that his vote therefore can not be effective, that it wil! b: 


rhe question of notice to voters that a candidate is ineligible was dis- oe ower. may ee, be en coe as intending — vote a a or 
ia » Wicnemneeetietlienn, Gi csienie salen > Da shecnaeie, o hoses throw away his vote. ut the present relator suggests no such case. e does 
$ meee d by Represe ntative ’ rOorge A. Je nks, of Pe anny Ivania, & lawyer not even aver that if the votes given for Cluly were thrown out he received « 
of great ability and learning, before the Electoral Commission in 1877. | majority, though doubtless such was the truth. He has, therefore, exhibited no 
In contrasting the theory of the British Government with our own, Mr. | such interest as entitles him to be heard. 


Jenks said: It is clear that this question of knowledge was not raised or judicially 

Here, when we appoint an agent ourselves, either directly or indirectly, can | considered in that case; but the reasoning in that opinion is in pe! fect 
any man say in law, ‘I did not know who he was?”’ So, in consequence of the a : sas ain c : . ee 
construction of our Government in opposition to that of the British Govern- harmony with the authorities I have marshaled in support ot the prin 
ment, constructive notice exists to every individual of every officer in the United ciple for which I contend. 


States, and the doctrine of constructive notice, that the principal knows who his In the case of Maloney vs. Whitman et al. (10 California, 38) the court 
agents are, would bring this within the doctrine of the judicial decisions that no * a oe 


© « ry ‘a . . . ~ = . . 
one disputes, either English or American, that where the provision is that a man held that Mandeville was not ineligible. Field, C. J., said: 
shal! not be voted for, a vote for him, so far as the power of being elected is con- As we hold that Mandeville was not ineligible, we refrain from the expr« S- 
cerned, does not have that power. So Watts was notelected, evenif he received | sion of an opinion whether, if he were ineligible, the votes given for him shou!’ 


a majority of the votes. f pe aah be thrown out as so many blanks and Whitman declared elected, as contended 
Mr. Commissioner THURMAN. Your proposition is that where the man can not | by counsel. 


be voted for, then knowledge on the part of the voter is of no consequence. 5 : ‘ i 1 
Mr. Jenks. Itis of noconsequence atall. The English authorities do not pre- In this case it was not shown that Mandeville was ineligible, much 


tend toallege that it was necessary that the voter should know that he was voting | Jess that ineligibility was known to the voters. 
for a disqualified candidate. The only question was whether the result was to ) 


r Q ae . on Ser ee 
elect the next highest where this knowledge did not exist. Inany event the man In the case of The State vs. Swearingen (12 Georgia, 23) the majority 


was not elected who received the highest number of votes, but the question was | candidate was found eligible. The point made against him was that 
whether the other was elected; but I say under the theory of our Government | he was nota corporator and resident within the city of Oglethorpe, 2s 
that the people are the principals and the officers are the agents; there is notice 


per se to every principal of every agent he has got, constructively, and we know clerk and treasurer of which he claimed to have been elected. ane 
who our agents are. kin, J., said that the objection was not well taken. Of course in this 
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case the question of knowledge on the part of the voters was not in the 
pleadings or the proof. 


| 


The State ex rel. Kempf vs. Boal (46 Missouri, 528) was a case where | 


both candidates were found ineligible. The court said: 


As to the votes cast for the defendant, they were nugatory. 
no such votes had been cast at the election. 


The ruling of the courtin TheState vs. Vail (53 Missouri, 97), as stated 
in the syllabus, was this: 

The candidate who at an. election receives the greatest number of votes, ex- 
cept the successful candidate, is not entitled to the office, when the successful 


candidate is ineligible owing to personal disqualifications and such as were not 
patent to the voters. 

Of course if the ineligibility had been patent to the voters, that is, 
known to them, the opposite would have been the ruling. 

Judge Napton, in an elaborate opinion, quotes the Indiana case of Gu- 
lick vs. New, and says: 

But in the case in Indiana it is considered that where the candidate receiving 
the highest number of votes is ineligible by reason of a cause which the voters 
were not bound to know, such as nonage, want of naturalization, &c., the result 
isa failure to elect. * * * If a disqualified candidate receives a thousand 
votes and his competitor only a hundred, to pronounce the latter elected is notin 
accordance with any ascertained will of the electors, unless it may be inferred 
that the votes for the disqualified candidate were cast with a knowledge of his 
inability to take the office; an inference which could not be drawn where the 
disqualifications are such as are enumerated in the pleadings in this case (not 
a citizen five years, not a qualified voter, nonage, and disloyalty). It is unneces- 
sary to determine whether it would be the rule in any case of disqualification, 
whether patent or latent. 


The case of The People ex rel. Crawford vs. Moliter (23 Michigan, 341) 


It was as though 


97 


that where the majority candidate was found ineligible the next high- 
est eligible candidate was declared elected and entitled tothe seat. The 
Legislature of Kansas has passed a law declaring that votes cast for a 
judge for a political office shall not be counted or canvassed, but treated 
as nullities. We thus have alegislative as well as judicial construction 


| of the constitution of Kansas, which, according to all precedents, shoulé 


r 


pure and simple. 


determine our action in this case. 

This House can not afford to violate the constitution of a sovereign State 
—I put this question squarely to both sides of the House—nor can we af- 
ford to assist the followers or adherents of any manor party totrample 
under foot the fundamental law of a State. The people of Kansas in 
their organic laws declared that their courts should administer justice 
They declared that no man who puts on the judicial 
ermine shall prostitute the tremendous power and influence of his office, 
to the scandal of the court and the prejudice of suitors, by using them 


to promote his own schemes of political ambition. They decreed that 


| their judiciary should be kept forever free from the influences of party 


politics. They put that into their fundamental law. You found it 
there when we came here asking admission into the sisterhood of States. 
You assented to it then, and you are bound to maintain it now. 
Permit me again, in conclusion, to thank the members of this House 
for their courtesy in extending my time. Let the result be what it may, 
| have no complaints to make against the uniform courtesy of the Com- 


mittee on Elections and of the House; of Republicans as well as Dem- 


was Virtually decided on the pleadings, and was not a question of eligi- 


bility at all. 
In Fish vs. Collins (21 Louisiana Annual, 284), Ludeling, chief-justice, 
said: 

The plaintiff does not allege that he received a larger number of votes cast at 
the election than either of his competitors; but, on the contrary, he admits that 
the defendant received a greater number of votes than he did. 

It is unnecessary in this case to express any opinion as to whether the votes 
cast for a person who is notoriously known to be ineligible should be rejected 
or not, as no such allegations are made in this petition. 


In the case of The State vs. Gastinel (18 Louisiana Annual, 517) it ap- 


peared that Gastinel was disqualified by nonage, but there was no allega- | 


tion that this was knowu to the voters. 
have been his rights had he contested the election of defendant in ac- 
cordance with law, we are not called on to say.”’ 

In the Rhode Island case the court said: 


The court said: ‘‘ What might | 


The question submitted to us does not allege or imply that the electors, know- | 
ing the disqualifications, voted for the ineligible candidate in willful defiance of 


the law. 
THERE 18S NOT A CASE AGAINST THE DOCTRINE, 

In not one of these cases is there any ruling against the doctrine I am 
contending for. On the contrary, the reasoning in each and all of these 
cases is not only in harmony with that doctrine but actually supports 
and strengthensit. I challenge the production of a single case decided 
in any of our courts where the majority candidate was notoriously in- 
eligible, or where that ineligibility was such that the voters were bound 
to take notice of it, that the next highest eligible candidate did not get 
the office. It has been the rule in the legislative cases as well. This 
was true of the Abbott (North Carolina) case and the case of John 
Young Brown. Ihave not beenable to find an exception in the whole 
range of our legislative cases. 

When Gallatin was elected to the United States Senate by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature in 1793 it was not known to the members of that 
body, that he had been a citizen less than nine years. The same was 
true of the Legislature of Illinois when Shields was elected. So of Mas- 
sachusetts when Baily was elected; they supposed him a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. There does not seem to be any conflict of opinion where the 
ineligibility of the candidate is notorious or where the law requires the 
electors to take notice of it. 


But suppose there had been some conflict between the decisions of 


courts in different States or between different State Legislatures on this 
question, there still remains a safe rule for the guidance of this House 
in deciding the case now in dispute. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Christy rs. Pridgeon (4 Wallace, 196) held that the interpreta- 
tion of a State law “‘ placed upon it by the highest court of that State 
must, according to the established principles of this court, be accepted 


| ment of the tax on whisky held in bond. 


as the true interpretation ;”’ and that such interpretation ‘‘ becomes a | 


part of the law of that State as much soas if incorporated into the body 
of it by the Legislature.’’ 
THE RULE IN KANSAS SHOULD PREVAIL. 

So this House in the matter now in controversy must be guided by 
the interpretation put upon the constitution and laws of Kansas by the 
Supreme court of that State. What is that interpretation? The su- 
preme court of Kansas has decided in the opinion already quoted that 
a judge on the bench in that State is not only ineligible to a seat in 
Congress, but that such ineligibility continues throughout the entire 
term for which he was elected to such judgeship. 
question about the fact that J udge Peters was thus disqualified not only 
on election day but on the day he was sworn into office here. The 
committee admits this. 


The uniform and unvarying rule in the Kansas Legislature has been 


XV—7 


There can be no } 


' 


ocrats. 


The Bonded Extension Bill. 


SPEECH 


NELSON DINGLEY, JR.. 


OF MAINE, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 25, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the pay- 
ment of the tax on distilled spirits now in warehouse— 


Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened attentively to the arguments which 
have been presented for the passage of the bill toextend the time for pay- 
They seem to crystallize around 
two points first presented by the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means [ Mr. Morrison], who reported the bill. 

The first argument is that it would be a discrimination against the 
distillers and holders of whisky and a departure from the privilege ac- 
corded to goods placed in bond by importers if we should refuse to give 
the former the two years additional time proposed by this bill for the 
payment of the tax imposed upon whisky in bonded warehouses, thus 
increasing the bonded period to five years. 

I have watched very closely, Mr.Chairman, for the citation of any stat- 
ute which would authorize the assumption that imported merchandise 
may be held in bond for five years, or even until the same may enter into 
consumption before the payment of duties. Is it true that under the 
laws as they exist to-day an importer may hold his goods in bond for 
an indefinite period, or until they shall be wanted for consumption, 
without the payment of dufy upon them? Has any one quoted the 
statute which sustains such an assertion? In section 2970 of the Re- 
vised Statutes it is provided that— 

Any merchandise deposited in bond in any publie or private bonded ware- 
house may be withdrawn for consumption within one year from the date of origi- 
nal importation on payment of the duties and charges to which it may be subject 
by law at the time of such withdrawal; and after the expiration of one year 
from the date of original importation, and until the expiration of three years 
from such date, any merchandise in bond may be withdrawn for consumption 
on payment of the duties assessed on the original entry and charges, and an 
additional duty of 10 per cent. of the amount of such duties and charges. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, any merchant who may import into 
this country any article of merchandise and place the same in bond 
must af the end of one year pay not only the import duty but also an 
additional duty of 10 per cent. for the privilege of holding such mer- 
chandise in bond for a single day and not exceeding two years longer. 
But how is it at the end of the three years thus provided as the condi- 
tional bonded period for merchandise ? 
2971 of the Revised Statutes: 

Any goods remaining in public store or bonded warehouse beyoud three years 
shall be regarded as abandoned to the Government, and sold under such regu- 


lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, and the proceeds paid 
into the Treasury. 


Allow me to read from section 


Where, then, is the authority for the assertion, so frequently made 
here, that a person who imports merchandise may put the same in bond 
for an indefinite period on the payment at the end of one year of 10 
per cent. additional duty ? On the contrary, at the end of the three 
years of the bonded period, unless the imported merchandise shall be 
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taken from the bonded warehouse, the Government seizes it and con- 
fiscates it to its own use. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have to say that the bonded period of three 
years for whisky, as at present allowed by law, is the utmost limit that 
is given to any imported merchandise that is brought into this country; 
and, therefore, the assertion that to refuse to pass this bill is to dis- 
criminate against the holders of whisky has no foundation in law or 
fact. As the laws exist to-day, the owners of whisky which has been 
placed in bonded warehouses have the same right as to the time they 
may hold it in bond as do the owners of other merchandise, and the 
whisky men have this privilege, too, without the payment of the 10 
per cent. duty required of others. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a privilege given to holders of whisky 
under the practical workings of the law which importers of merchandise 
can not avail themselvesof. Atthe end of one year nearly all imported 
merchandise is removed from the bonded warehouses and pays the duty 
to which it is subject. Ordinary merchandise depreciates in value from 
month to month in storage, and therefore the conditions which sur- 
round it practically demand that it shall be withdrawn from the bonded 
warehouse before the expiration of one year. But how is it in the case 
of whisky? It is a fact which must be taken account of in this discus- 
sion that whisky increases in value every year it remains in the bonded 
warehouse, certainly up to the period of five years, which renders it for 
the interest of the owner to hold it there as longas the law allows. So 
the conditions surrounding the article of whisky are very different from 
those which surround other merchandise. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the argument which has been made in this 
debate from the beginning, that to refuse to pass this bill would be a dis- 
crimination against the holders of whisky, has no foundation in fact. 
On the contrary, to pass this bill would give them a discrimination and a 
favor which we grant to no merchandise that is imported into thiscountry. 

Secondly, it is argued, Mr. Chairman, that, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment has no present need for the tax except to pay its debts, and specu- 


lators in whisky have accumulated a surplus of 70,000,000 gallons, if 


Congress should allow an extension of time for payment of the tax on 
the same fortwo years on the paymentof 44 per cent. per annum interest, 
the Government would suffer nothing and the holders of whisky be saved 
from severe financial distress. . 

It is useless to deny the fact that the proposition involved in this ex- 
tension (socalled) is practically to lend the holdersof whisky $63,000,000, 
the amount of the tax onthe whisky which will accumulate in the next 
year or two, and to lend that immense sum of money at the rate of 4} 
per cent. per annum. 

It may be said that this is simply an extension of a tax to be paid; 
but when the time arrives that the law has said this tax shail be paid, 
then that money belongs to the Government as truly as though it had 
been paid into the Treasury. And any proposition to extend the time 
of payment of that tax is practically a proposition to lend the holders 
of whisky 563,000,000 at 4} per cent. per annum. I object to that 
proposition. First, because it is not the business of this Government 
to lend money to any one. The Government is not a bank or a banker. 
It is the business of the Government to collect its revenues, and to use 
those revenues in paying current expenses and the public debt. If it 
be appropriate for the Government to loan any part of its revenue in- 
stead of paying its debts, and loan it, too, on a long term at the low 
rate of 4) per cent., then I insist that whisky speculators should not 
be the one class selected out for such favors. We have manufacturers 
all over this country who are holding large accumulated stocks of goods 
with great difficulty. They would rejoice to have the Government 
loan them money to carry their stocks at 4} percent. We have farmers 
whose farms are under mortgage to secure loans at 6, 8, and perhaps 
10 per cent. Why should they be excluded from the privilege of bor- 
rowing the Government money at 4} per cent., when it is proposed to 
have whisky speculators enjoy this unexampled favor of the Govern- 
ment. No, Mr. Chairman, I can not vote to grant such a special priv- 
ilege to any one, much less to whisky speculators. Second, I can not 
vote to extend the period for paying the whisky tax from the three years 
now allowed by law to five years, because I believe that if this should 
be done we should eventually lose all or a large part of the $63,000,000 
tax on whisky now in bond. Every one knows that movements are 
already inaugurated to reduce the tax on whisky to 50 cents, if not to 
abolish it altogether; and it is more than probable that the reduction 
proposed will be secured by the whisky-men within two years, or before 
the proposed extended bonded period, if granted, shouldexpire. If this 
reduction of tax should be made, is there any one here who believes that 
the whisky ring would not be before Congress immediately after to ask, 
yes, demand, the proportional reduction of their postponed tax, which 
would involve a reduction of $36,000,000? 

No one who has witnessed the power which the liquor interest ex- 
ereises in the country and in Congress can doubt that they would ob- 
tainthis demand. A power which in 1878 so promptly secured an ex- 
tension of time of from one to three years in which to pay their taxes; 
which boasts that it has in the past year controlled elections in many 
States, and which has induced Congress at this session to give priority 
to a bill for its relief over all public business, surely will escape the 
payment of a large part of the whisky tax affected by this bill if it 
can only secure the passage of the pending measure of extension. 





The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask the privilege of extending my remarks in 
print, and especially to make some observations on the speech which 
my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] was permitted to print in the 
course of the debate on this bill, on the subject of the tariff. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the gentleman 
has that privilege. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. F. FIEDLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics, 

Mr. FIEDLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: While it is an easy matter to charge a man with 
demagogism when he raises his voice in the behalf and for the advance- 
ment of the rights of labor, still I believe that we are a great deal 
nearer to our calling if we give some attention to this worthy subject 
Look at the records of the various legislative bodies throughout the 
land and you will discover a mass of legislation, but very little in the 
interest and for the benefit of labor. You have no right to find fault 
with the workingman because he doubts your genuine zeal for his wel- 
fare, while you are seeking his vote, for experience teaches him that in 
many instances the ballots of the successful candidate had scarcely 
been counted before his memory failed him, and he neglected to carry 
out the pledges which were advanced during the campaign to seduce 
the man of toil to elevate him into office ! 

There are men in this House to-day who are taxing their brains how 
to accomplish the defeat of this bill under the plea of economy, and 
yet should they again appear before the people as candidates for their 
support, will prove to be the greatest demagogues on the stump on the 
question of labor. Away with such hypocrisy! Let us act like hon- 
orable men; and if our convictions are such that we fear to give too 
much power to the laboring man, let us have the manhood to so pro 
claim it while seeking their suffrages ! 

What is there in this bill that should create any opposition? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Why hesitate to carry out the wishes of the people? 
Are we not their servants, and is it not our duty to give them what 
they ask for, providing the demand is reasonable? The wage-workers 
ask us to help them by proper legislation to sclve the problem of ex- 
isting antagonism between capital and labor. Why not grant so reason- 
able a proposition? Surely you do not fear that the gathering of labor 
statistics can result in aloss to the nation? . The laborer asks for light 
Why should he grope in the dark? If through hardships and oppression 
he is goaded into strikes and rioting we condemn him, and the authori- 
ties in hot haste order out the military tosubdue him. He now appears 
as a peaceful citizen and asks this small boon. It can not be possible 
that the opponents of the bill are sincere. I feel almost certain that 
when the vote is taken all prejudice will disappear and the measure will 
receive the hearty and unanimoussupport of the members of this House 

Let us forget our differences and unite in enacting legislation that 
will secure information which will eventually result beneficially both 
to the employer as well as to the employé. Some years ago a similar 
bill was introduced in the New Jersey Legislature. It met with ohjec- 
tion from different quarters and for various reasons, but the friends of 
the measure succeeded finally in having the bill passed, and a bureau 
of statistics of labor and industries was established. It proved to be of 
great value to the State, for through its agency facts were ascertained 
showing a condition of affairs that was detrimental alike to the peep! 
as well as the manufacturing industries. Attention being drawn to the 
evils, they were speedily remedied by legislation. 

It was ascertained by information gained from this bureau that thou 
sands of little children had been employed from ten to fourteen hours a 
day in the mills and factories of the State. A law was enacted prohib- 
iting the employment of children under a certain age and an inspector 
appointed who enforced its provisions. The unfair competition of con 
tract convict labor was also brought to the knowledge of the people 
through this bureau. Years were consumed in properly legislating for 
relief on this question, and nowitis unlawful to contract out the labor 
of any prisoner in any of the penal institutions of the State. : 

The method of taxation was also examined, and it was shown clear!) 
that railroad and other corporations were not paying a fair proportion 
of the tax. This information roused the people, and compelled its rep- 
resentatives, in the last session of the Legislature, to pass laws that 
would bring these parties to terms, and hereafter they will be obliged 
to carry an equal share of the burden of taxation. 



















































All these advantages were to a great extent gained from information 
received through this labor bureau, and it is now oneof the most pop- | 
ular departments, because it has been the means of placing the State 
of New Jersey in the proud position of having done more for the ben- | 
efit of the laboring man than probably any other in the Union. 

As there are several States that have a similar bureau, I have no 
doubt that they have experienced the same beneficial results. We have 
vet to learn of one case where a bureau of statistics of labor and indus- 
tries has been once established that it has not remained a permanent 
institution. 

It seems scarcely necessary for me to say anything in favor of the 
passage of this act, for its adoption is of such great importance that it | 
should receive the support of every member who is anxious to secure 
information by which the conditions of labor can be improved. 

We can not afford to trifle with the just demand of labor, for its friends | 


have been ignored so long that they are becoming impatient; it is wis- | 
dom to take heed in time and give these questions, which are of such 
great value to them, that attention and consideration which they merit. 

It has often been a wonder to me that the artisans and the laborers 
did not recognize their power more fully than appears to be the case, for 
if they once unite irrespective of former political affiliations, and would 
band together for their common interests, drop all bickerings and jeal- 
ousies in their ranks, and present a solid front, they could elect a suffi- 
cient number of representatives to enable them to control legislation 
in every legislative body in the land. See to it that such a state of 
affairs is not forced upon you owing to your neglect in properly pro- 
viding such laws as they request and to which the whole people havea 
just claim. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this bill will pass. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. RICHARD WARNE 


OF TENNESSEE, 


R, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics. 


Mr. WARNER, of Tennessee, said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: First I will consider— 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


. Our General Government is divided into three departments, to wit, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial, each being supreme in its own 
sphere. These departments rest upon the Constitution as their great 
center and source of life, revolving upon their own axes, acting upon 
and checking each other. When either attempts to go beyond its con- 
stitutional limit it is by the others checked; hence is called a govern- 
ment of checks and balances. 

The Constitution is the sun and center of our governmental system, 
and holds each department to it as they move in their spheres of busi- 
ness, while each keeps the others from flying off in their revolutions, 
somewhat similar to our solarsystem. It appears the framers intended 
to frame the Government as near after the manner of God’s government 
as in the power of man to do. Take the sun as the center of the solar 
system, with the planets revolving around her, her power of attraction 
prevents them from flying off in a tangent as they revolve around her, 
while the motion of the planets prevents them from falling to the sun. 

The proviuce of the legislative department is to make laws for the 


whole nation in accordance with its constitutional limits, and this is | 


its sole province. This department holds in its hands the purse of the 
nation as the emblem of its power and guardian of national finances. 
Chis is one of the leading attributes of all nations. The executive de- 
partment has the exclusive executive power, and holds in its hands the 
sword as an emblem of power, another leading attribute of all nations. 
Yet the sword is a dead letter without money to ba¢k it. The judicial 
department is the exclusive adjudicating power, and holds in its hands 
the scales of justice to mete out to all men exact justice under the law, 
the other leading attribute of nations. The above are the three lead- 


ing attributes of all nations, and in all republics each is placed in a | 


Separate department. 
THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

TT ; . . . . . 

Chis department is divided into two branches, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives, each State, regardless of its population, being 
entitled to two Senators only, elected by the Legislatures thereof for a 
period of six years. This is the Federal part of our Congress and rep- 


»~ ~~ . . . ! 
resents the States asin a sovereign, organized, and governmental ca- | 


pacity. The House of Representatives is elected by the people; hence 
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| sixty-five in the House and twenty-six in the Senate. 


is styled the national or people’s department. They are apportioned 
among the States respectively according to their population, excluding 
Indians only not taxed, an amendment to the Constitution since the 
late war having obliterated the three-fifths clause. The number that 
composed the First Congress was fixed by the Constitution, which was 
At this time our 
population was about 3,500,000. The first census was to be taken three 
years after the adoption of the Constitution, and forever thereafter 
every ten years. 

The number fixed as a basis foreach Representative before the census 
of 1790, was 30,000. In 1790 the population was about 4,000,000; in 


| 1800, about 5,000,000; in 1810, over 7,000,000; in 1820, over 9,000,000; 


in 1830, about 12,000,000; in 1840, over 17,000,000; in 1850, over 28,- 
000,000; in 1860, over 31,000,000; in 1870, over 38,000,000; in 1880, 
over 50,000,000. I have only adopted round numbers in the above, as 
an accurate calculation is not required in the argument I am making. 

The following is the ratioand number of Representatives each decade, 
including the first apportionment: 


~ © 
r 
Year. 6 2 > 
33, 900 106 
33, 900 14] 
35, 000 1s] 
40, 000 210 
47, 700 240 
70, 680 240 
93, 420 233 
127, 000 241 
31,425 292 
151, 912 325 





The ratio above may not be strictly accurate as to number, but it is 
very nearly so. Here the wisdom of the framers of our Constitution is 
plainly presented, and their intention of a strict economical govern- 
ment clearly shows they well knew that oppressive taxes were destruct- 
ive of liberty and the downfall of all republics, hence they judiciously 
vested the power in Congress every decade to increase the ratio and 
prevent Congress from swelling to such a size as would grind the peo- 
ple into powder to support th@m. Suppose the ratio had been unalter- 
ably fixed at 30,000, now we would have in the House over 1,734 mem- 
bers, at present rates costing the Government over $8,000,000 annually, 
independent of all other contingencies connected with the House and 
its officers. 

LEGISLATION FINANCIALLY CONSIDERED. 

It is seen from the Constitution that the House of Representatives 
was intended as the financial agent of the people. For all revenue 
bills have to originate in the House of Representatives. (See article 1, 
section7.) This embraces the whole revenue of the United States, to be 
used in every formand mannerallowed by the Constitution for the sup- 
port and maintenance of every department of government. In Eng- 
land this power is placed in the House of Commons, because they are 
elected by the people who have the revenues to pay; hence the people 
can hold them to an account at the ballot-box forany unnecessary appro 
priations of their money. The House of Lords are not even permitted 
to make any amendments or alterations in revenue bills; they must 
pass them as they come from the House of Commons or defeat them. 
The king (or queen) can make no alterations; he must let them become 
law or veto them. The whole responsibility is thrown upon the House 
of Commons, the immediate representatives of the people, that the peo- 
ple may hold them to account for any wrong or oppressive taxes. The 
people should be dealt with fairly, justly, and tenderly, and it is the 
duty of their immediate representatives to see that this isdone. Un- 
der our Constitution this power is vested in the House, modeling some- 
what after the manner of the English Government; but our Senate has 
more power over revenue bills than the House of Lords, for they can 
amend them, because they represent the States, who are also interested 
in revenue bills to some extent. 

This is a striking illustration of the intended economy of the consti- 
tutional framers. They placed the taxing power in the hands of the peo- 
ple’s representatives, only allowing the Senate the power of amendment, 


| and compelling the President to veto the whole bill as it passed the 


two Houses or sign the whole, and then, if vetoed, two-thirds of both 
Houses could pass it over the veto, bringing the power of taxation nearer 
to the people than in England. The power is placed in the House to 
bring it near the people that they may protect themselves against ex- 
travagance, slavery, and serfdom, and that the Government be admin- 
istered in strict economy. 

Another idea of the intended economy of the constitutional framers: 
In article 1, section 9, subsection 7, it is declared: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, butin consequence of appropri- 


ation made by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of all public moneys shall be published from time to time. 


Here wisdom is plainly painted. This clause is a prohibitory clause 





upon all officers of the Treasury and all Departments and officers that 


( 
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pay out money except as appropriated in the appropriation bills of Con- 
gress. This is usually the last law of Congress at every session, intended 
to give full time, thought, and deliberation before the appropriation is 
made, that the finances may be guarded with a careful hand and all ex- 
travagant and unnecessary items stricken from the bill before it ma- 
tures into a law. So carefully does the Constitution watth the Treas- 
ury that it instills in the mind of every member who will read and 
study it ideas of the strictest and most rigid economy. The thought 
begins with the first law of every session and keeps the idea im- 
pressed through the entire session to the last law, where it is indelibly 
stamped upon every member’s mind. To vary from this is but a per- 
version of law and a forfeiture of our trust to our constituents at home. 
This seems to be the alpha and omega of all legislation. Not only dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress but after the session has closed, from time 
to time, the Departments have to make regular statements of the expend- 


what is going with their toil and sweat and call their representatives 
to account for all extravagant and unnecessary appro priations. 
OFFICIAL SALARIES, 

The Constitution nowhere fixes what the salaries of officers shall be, 
but vests the whole power in Congress to fix all salaries of all officers 
in accordance with strict principles of economy; to fix their own salaries 
and those of all officers connected with the legislative department; to fix 
the salary of the President and all officers connected with the executive 
department; to fix the salaries of supreme judges and all salaries con- 
nected with the judicial department of the Government; in a word, all 
salaries, and also the power to change the salaries to suit the times, con- 
dition of the Government, and situation of the people, except the salary 
of the President and supreme judges, which can not bediminished during 
their term of office; yet they may be increased. Hence Congress is not 
only intrusted with the power of levying and collecting taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises upon the people, but also with the power of saying 
how the money when collected shall be disbursed, to whom paid, and 
how much to each. Here tender hands should be laid upon the rights 
of the people and their interests guarded with the most watchful eye. 

Too often it is the case members of Congress regard the affairs of the 
peopleas of less importance than theirown, as is generally the case in all 
fiduciary capacities. Hence they are frequently heard to say, ‘‘ This is a 
large Government, full of rich natural resources; the people have it to 














government the greater the burden to support it and the greater the field 
for extravagance. 
toil he knows and feels where the money comes from to pay it, or if 








the bounds of his income. But when it comes to issuing bonds, con- 
tracting debts, and levying taxes upon the people he forgets himself, and 
often indulges in the wildest extravagance. It is much easier to ob- 
tain the consent of a man to saddle a debt upon others than upon him- 
self; so, also, to appropriate the moneys of others to extravagant purposes 
than his own. 
Representatives and other oflicers of the Government it is fixing them 
for the people to pay. 







tion and want, without education. 





satety. They should at all times be true and faithful to their trust 






condition of the Government. 
them mines to be sought fortheir gold. Let all things seek their level, 
as the water of earth and electricity of heaven. 
spirit of a true republic. It should be of all republics. 
all be based upon the principle of equality. 









Equality is equity. 


FURTHER POWERS OF CONGRESS, 












States and Territories. 





Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut .... 
Delaware......... 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 


1 





itures of all public money and publish them, that the people may see | 


pay anyhow, and I can bear it,’’ forgetting the fact that the larger the | 
If a man has a debt to pay with his own money or | 


he has a note to give he is strictly watchful and keeps himself within | 


! 
When Congress is fixing the salaries of Senators and | 


It is too often torgotten by those in affluence that heavy taxes rob | 
many poor widows and children, and leave them in a condition of starva- 
The House should always remem- 
ber they are the people’s trustees and to them the people must look for 


and keep the salaries at all times at par with other pursuits and the 
To increase them above a level will make 


This is the nature and 
They should 


Congress is also given the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts, provide for the common defense and 
general welfare, to borrow money on the credit of the people, to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and declare what shall be a legal 


| Term of— 
| Session be- | Limit of| g | 2. On 
| gan— session. E : z Salary. | Ele 
# | Es 
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tender. I refer to these to show what unbounded confidence the framers 
of our Constitution had in the representatives of the people and how 
often they reminded representatives of the trust confided inthem. Here 
plenary power is given to them over money, to fix the standard of value 
over the whole people without courts and without proof; also to bor- 
row money on the faith and credit of the people, bind them in bonds 
to repay with interest without consulting them or obtaining their con- 
sent, except in their elections through the ballot-box. How sacred th: 
trust; how carefully itshould be guarded ! These emblemsof trust should 
be stamped indelibly upon each member’s brain, travel with him from 
home, board with him at the hotel, sleep with him at night, meet him 
| when he rises in the morning, go with him to the House, and haunt him 
while in the legislative chamber, that he may be ever reminded his 
| master is at home; he is but a servant; let their will be done, and not 
| his. So when he returns home, having filled his mission, he may de- 
liver his trust to the people fully performed, unsullied, and untarnished, 
| and they exclaim, ‘* Well done, good and faithful servant !’’ 
HOW SALARIES HAVE BEEN REGULATED. 

In the early existence of the legal and medical profession fees were 
| not charged; they were regarded as posts of honor, sought for the honor 
| in themandnotformoney. So with legislative offices in Greece, Rome, 
and other nations at times. True, where this prevailed the nation 
had a public crib and table to feed the honored and their guests. 
Christ even commanded his Disciples to go out and preach to all the 
world without charge or pay. Yet I subscribe to the doctrine that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

Our Government has no public crib or table except as extravagantly 
| allowed by Congress at the President’s Mansion. 1 therefore maintain 
a reasonable salary should be allowed for all officers in proportion to 
| the office filled; but this proportion should have some regard for all 
other pursuits in life and be proportioned in such a manner as will give 
equal protection to all pursuits in life, and not let some be protected at 
the expense of others, that the more important be neglected and the 
others sought for the money in them. All officers should be paid suc! 
salaries as will reasonably compensate them for their labor compared 
with other pursuits in life and the condition of the country. When 
governments are out ofdebt, havea healthy, full circulating medium, rich 
harvest, and an abundance of commerce, the salaries should be high« 
| than when their debt is large, circulating medium small, and com- 
merce crippled. Disproportion the salaries of officers with other pursu 
in lifeand they will be abandoned and office sought for the money in it 

Experience and history demonstrate that when office is sought for 
| the honor in it the governments remain pure, because impurity is dis- 
honor and contrary to the purpose of obtaining the office. So to cast a 
| stain upon the office would be dishonoring it instead of honoring it. 
On the contrary, where the office is sought for money the very pur- 
| pose and object in obtaining it is corrupt; hence the officer puts the 

office to a corrupt purpose, and in this way the whole government |e- 
| comes poisoned with villainy. This has been painted in the most glar- 
ing colors since our latewar. For illustration: The President’s annua! 
| salary was $25,000 from the beginning of the Government to Grant's 
| second administration; from that time to the present it has been 590, 
| 000. Senators and Representatives only got $8 per day while Congress 
was actually in session up to 1856; from then to 1866, $3,000 per an- 
num; from then to 1873, $5,000 per annum; in 1873, $7,500; and in 
1874 their salary was placed back at $5,000 per annum, and stands at 
that now. The Chief-Justice gets $10,500; each associate justice, $10),- 
000, which is for life or good behavior, and can not be changed during 
their term of office. This embraces only the heads of Departments. 
All other offices have been greatly increased, but none probably to so 
great an extent as the President’s. True, the labor of Congressmen | 

hard and expenses high, but itcan not be said they have increased as five 
to three since 1866, and more assuredly the President’s as two to one since 
1872; the proportion is too great. Talent can not be said to be supe- 
rior and worth more, for the great lights, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, 
only got $8 per day; and Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Polk, and 
Lincoln, $25,000 per annum. ; 

Below I attach the salaries of the members of the Legislatures of th 
States and Territories as far as I could ascertain, sessions, &c. 


| 
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| 8s. | Yrs. 
9, 1880 | 50 days..... 4 2 | $ per day and 10 cents mileage ...... Aug 2 “4 ‘ 
3, 1879 | 60 days..... OL 4 BI iiicicstistcpeericedntem) Cope. 61 
1, 1879 | 120 days... 4 2 | $10 per day and $3 for 20 miles’ travel.. Sept. © 1Ste 
1, 1879 | 40 days 4 DF BD GIRE BRIOIIID cc ccccccccccescisesecccses coves Oct. 5 ae 
8, 1879 | None........ 2 1 | $ per day and mileage .. Nov. 2,30. 
7, 1879 4) 2 | $4 per day and mileage .............. Nov . I 
1, 1879 4 2 | $% per day and 10 cents mileage......... Nov. 2, 4 
4, 1880 4 2 $% per day Oct. 6,15 
8, 1879 4 BDF Git cnniecoucpcsstntcibace cebscecmenscsstersewendsonres Nov. 2,4>° 
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Salaries of members of the Legislatures of the States and Territories. 











































Term of— 
- 
se os | Session be- amit of | #s | ¢&. b 
States and Territories. | = os : led | Salary, Elected— 
| aa ~ > | 
es | &- 
a | se 
i} @ | ss 
Lo 
— _ | — —_— — -— — 
| Yrs. | Yrs. 
Indiana. .........00 +0009 cieatiaeniiininiemnns ..| Jan. 9,1879 | 60 days.....| 4 2 | $8 per day and mileage alll Oct. 12.1880 
Towa........ Jan. 12,1880 | None..... 4 2 | $150......... 2 Oct. 12, 1880 
Kansas. ........ «| Jan. 14,1879 | 50 days..... 4 2 | $ per day and 10 cents mileage ‘ Nov. 2, 1880 
Kentucky ......ccccccccscecseecsccecsccccseccccssecssenccestessesssascssessessessacesesserereenesesenes Dec. 31,1879 | 60 days..... 4 | 2 | $% per day and 15 cents mileage.......... Aug. 4,1879 
Louisiana.. ntilidieanniitinngnibideuniecinaniaeasensrinaetinaevenminnersaemaideventeiin Jan. 6,1879 | # days... 4 + RE A a A ARB eee Nov. 2,1889 
Maine....... ° eee 1,1879 | None........ l 1|% per day and $30 mil eag ae Sept. 8.1879 
Maryland...... Jan. 5,1880 | 90 days..... 4 2 | $3 per day... pe Nov. 4,1879 
Massachusetts . Jan. 1,1879 | None........ L 1 | $8 per day and 40 cents ‘mileage Nov. 4, [879 
Michigan ...... eee -| Jan. 1,1879 None.. 2 2 | $3 per day and mileage “ee Nov. 2, 1880 
Minnesots........ Raa ..| Jan. 7,1879 | 60 days.. 2 By 0 Se eideacinndsdustndaveses scm! Ov. 4 le 
Missiasippi.............scccrcccccseceseseeeees .| Jan, 6,1880 | None........ 4 a Ta Nov. 2.1880 
Missouri... Jan. 8,1879 | 70 days.... 4 2 | $ per day and 10 cents mileage Nov. 2, 1880 
Nebraska . «| Jan, 7,1879 | 40 days. 2 2 | $% per day and $3 for 20 miles, travel.|; Nov. 2, 1880 
NO@VAGOB. <occceve-cceee . Jan. 6,1879 | 60 days 4 2 | $3 per day and $3 for 20 miles, travel.) Nov. 2, 1880 
New Hampshire A cicaactebanedusninadsenienishbspncaadasiiniin seseseeeeeeee| DUNC 4,1879 | None.. 2 2 | $1,000 To Pe a Nov. 4.1879 
oa oasneitess Saivelbucamsinblaninoaansencesssnustecsedbcntins Jan. 14,1879 | None... 3 1 | $l per day and 8cents mileage..... Nov. 4, 1879 
New York..... dali iigehihadadgiddediuinaninaut tients. calinbpinkdneubiverssrecesuntenaneciant Jan. 7,1879 | None 2 1 iusdenenenaeas hukaabededs Nov. 4, 1879 
NII Lois oi ichohgneicahenancinanphbeswdesenamiananseurnanbtncienean capmennguser Jan. 8,1879 60 days 2] 2 eae Nov. 2, 1880 
ODIO .....ceeeeeeeees eo ‘ eveccereace -++++-| Jan, 7,1879 | None 2 B hiceccs pemenubiecnisatatn Oct. 7,1879 
Oregon = ccscesesecsccsecessoeses| BEPt. 13,1880 | 40 days 4 a. eutetench caciebsmidinalibeh June 7, 1880 
Pennsylvania ... : can tomeeetnuans above Jan. 7,1879 | None.. 4 2 Nov. 4,1879 
Rode TIANA... .ccccoseccseroscsccesccscosscvccsccseces cccscesccesccovevcscnconewscseesossoccssenecess Jan. 14,1879 | None 1 1 Apr. 2.1879 
South Carolina.. .....| Nov. 5,1879 | None.. 4 2 5 pe r > da ay and 10 cents mileage Nov. 2.1880 
ITI tire nee neatenenneegheunasieseapiwenghesss ceeqadsecweneapuepeteehieacesenesounnes Jan. 6,1879 75 days 2 2 per day and 16 cents mileage Nov. 2.1880 
aa aren gic biemenana senders onseded ent sentueieneniananie Jan. 14,1879 60 days 4 2 5 per day hike aediididahe dawn nuleee sonia Nov. 2.1880 
Vermont : Oct. 6,1880 None 2 2 per day......... sicitiniakininee Sept. 7, 1880 
Vir Bima ....0. 00000 secceee ovceccees eccevcsecocccsocces eee .| Dee. 3,1879 90 days 4 2 10 per day ; Nov. 4.1879 
West Virginia ................00 Jan. 8,1879 | 45 days 4 2 t per day and mileage... Oct. 12,1880 
Wisconsin .... Jan. 8,1879 None........ 2 l .0 and 10 cents mileage seceeeee NOV. 4,1879 
Arizona.... Jan, 6,1879 40 days.. 2 2 islasdiiodidedimasaa Nov. 2, 1880 
Dakota .. Jan, 14,1879 | 40 days.. 2 | re ssabeanuiniea ‘ Nov. 2, 1880 
Idaho .... a ..| Jan, 12,1880 | 40 days..... 2 2 | $% per day and mileage ..... Nov. 4,1879 
Montana....... : Sid .. Jan, 14,1879 | 40 days. 2 2 : Nov. 2.1880 
ihe earl a chee aligns ceublantegnudiioesssebaattcenedmereederies cosebununeed saenen Jan, 5,1880 | 40 days.. 2 Ie Vikcdidentonh saa ledagieceiie ake Novy. 2, 1880 
SOR esushisdnaann Jan, 12,1880 | 40 days 2 D Unseen : cae acinus Aug. 4, 1879 
Washington . -, Oct. 6,1879 | 40 days..... 2 D Ricans nusghadscatiids sien Nov. 2, 1880 
Wyoming....... ; Nov. 4,1879 | 40 days..... 2 D Testeccsnntoness ‘ Sinatis i eseeeee] SEPt. 7, 1880 


So, upon an average, the legislators receive about $4 per day while in I here attach a list of the Governors of the States and Territories, 
session, while a member of Congress receives at the rate of $14 per day | with their names, the dates of the beginningand ending of their terms, 
the year around. True, the expenses of Congressmen are heavy, but | and the salaries each received. These officers are required to be at their 
the disproportion is too great. posts all the time, while Congress is in session only about half the time: 
























































Term— 
States and Territories. Governors. eae Salary 
Years. Began- Ended 

Alabama. ..... Srawbebqnee stilted sie diliauisniacdiiniecdibasinliaetninieiia I i Ri la os eae nies alles snieRedaMONemNnNbenENlsiNs 2 | Nov. 28, 1878 | Nov. 27, 1880 €3, 000 
Arkansas .. ...| William R, Miller. sith 2; Jan: 7,1879 | Jan. 4, 1881 3, 500 
ES A Se a I Ic neninncte , 4; Dec. 4,1875 | Dec. 1, 1879 7,000 
es eda eniiane cided aveseuiekdueadaadieailaatones 6s 2, Jan. 14,1879 | Jan. 10, 1881 3, 000 
Connecticut. | Charles B. Andrews. 2| Jan. 9,1879 | Jan. 13, 1881 2, 000 
Delaware .. . John W. Hall........ 4| Jan. 21,1879 | Jan. 21, 1883 2,000 
Florida ..... | George F. Drew... 4/| Jan. 1,1877| Jan. 1, 1881 3, BOO 
Georgia .. Alfred H. ¢ ‘olquitt .. 4) Jan. 1,1877| Jan. 1, 1881 $, 000 
Illinois a .».| 8 M. Cullom ........... ieee 4| Jan. 8,1877 | Jan. 10, 1881 6, 000 
a cccdoteaiagl James D. cin s ci cctnediicweowmbeinsonsencs 4| Jan. 8,1877| Jan. 13, 1881 6, 000 
lowa.. a - sanametnioniinenenneneiadires 2| Jan. 14,1878 | Jan. 11, 1880 3, 000 
Kansas... .-| J.P. 8. John........ 2| Jan. 13,1879 | Jan. 10, 1881 3, 000 
Kentucky. aman ..., James B. McCreary ssapanimeneal ‘ 4 | Aug. 31,1875 | Sept. 3, 1879 5, 000 
ila Rn atitelicntaanteerstnainsneasoene senses oo eee sucebedennbaeqeninnenoupscesonstitisoninins | 4) Jan. 8,1877 | Jan. 10, 1881 8, GOO 
Maine....... A. Garcelon.......s0..0.000 | 1| Jan. 4,1879| Jan. 1, 1880 2,500 
Maryland ...... John Lee Carroll 4 | Jan 1,1876 | Jan. 1, 1880 1, 500 
Massachusetts .. .| Thomas Talbot... 1} Jan. 1,1879| Jan. 7, 1880 5, 000 
Michigan...... .| Charles M. Croswell. 2); Jan. 1,1879| Jan. 1, 1881 1,000 
Minnesota . .| John 8. Pillsbury...... 2) Jan. 8, 1878 | Jan. 13, 1880 3,000 
oe Riciihitaithtplcesiaeneauidapeaiil SOS ID ions ccsicscnsensees 4| Jan. 8,1878| Jan. 3, 1882 4,000 
EER ETE os cadunoseiunensosebinczes Ee 4| Jan. 8, 1877; Jan. 10, 1881 5,000 
Nebraska . A. Nance...... | 2| Jan. 7,1879| Jan. 4, 1881 2,500 
Nevada . John H. Kinke ad. ’ | 4; Jan. 6,1879 | Jan. 1, 1883 6, 000 
New Hampshire .. Benjamin F. Prescott...........0cccccccccccesseeeseeee 1} June 5,1878| Jan. 4, 1879 1,000 
New Jersey .. George B. McClellan... 3) Jan. 15,1878 | Jan. 18, 1881 5, O00 
New York..... . Lucius Robertson.. a Siceciniecssatimamiea mined 3| Jan. 1,1877| Jan. 1, 1880 10, 000 
North Carolina.......... TROGIR J. TAEVIG......ccccccccccssscsseccceee sasasaccnanavaesiteaiinial {| Feb. 5,1879| Jan. 1, 1881 4, 000 
Ohio....... cee ae 2 cnbhnsceiaiccdayemsensanen 2| Jan. 14, 1878 | Jan. 12, 1880 4, 000 
Oregon... tS  cecancesicdsequuceieneanteleabucidd 4 | Sept. 11, 1878 | Sept. 13, 1882 1,500 
Pennsylvania Henry M. Hoyt.. 3 | Jan. 21,1879 | Jan. 17, 1882 10, 000 
Rhode Island... NE te I I os cc nnccesnsdnovecnenteiseces 1 | May 28,1878 | May 27, 1879 4, 000 
South Carolina sts oaicatainc uinmnreninciain Yeanesenpeacaaniqnomiadapnne 2/| Dec, 28,1878 | Dec. 27, 1880 4,500 
Tennessee .... pal Ae BR centankccncocccecccesees dettediiigueibeamentiaiabiaiien 2/\ Jan. 15,1879 | Jan. 15, 1881 4, 000 

Sout Micsiieesieinananaesinechones i I on scccmstpctbeainconseepenauds cial ; aa 2/' Jan. 15,1879 | Jan. 15, 1881 4, 000 
Vermont .. canendiewe ... Redfield Proctor.. 2 Oct. 4, 1878 | Oct. 5, 1880 1, 000 
Virginia......... ; Be Es Be IIII aiicsessccescccensascennescmecece 4| Jan. 1,1878| Jan. 1, 1882 5, 000 
Wee VERA cacacscneeensnrseoreesconeesevevervnenneseeceeee a caetennewees 4\ Mar. 4.1877! Mar. 4, 188] 2) 700 

isconsin...... I ara 2| Jan. 7,1878 | Jan. 5, 1880 5, 000 
Arizona...... . ..| John C. Frémont...... 4) June 12,1878 | June 12, 1882 2, 600 
Dakota... sy ee 4 Mar. 12,1878 | Mar. 12, 1882 2, 600 
ai liciinetcaciinshecs . .-| Mason Brayman.. 4) July 24,1876 | July 24, 1880 2, 600 
Montana .. si Benjamin F. Potts 4} July 13,1878 | July 13, 1882 2, 00 
New Mexico. ..| Lewis Wallace... 4| Sept. 3,1878 | Sept. 3, 1882 2, 600 
wan. oni ibibninieSaieeantencncéininn ntuiitiidiedinenwiadsaieaiie I EE IIIT, dn cores: anebiinebsbenicnenetnecaes 4\/ July 1, 1875) July 1, 1879 2,00 
Wongton... I a  cosehtsnepebatenaeiioninnioatnend 4| Apr. 26,1876 Apr. 26, 1880 2, 600 

EIT easiatla iaihdi. akatanddiiivinprincevcxeesnoonsccnsneeosets aa ek lcd sedate ener ueamtiasipaoniennieundieniabiosnen 4| Apr. 10,1878 | Apr. 10, 1882 2, 600 
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So upon an average the governors get $3,698 annually for sitting all 
the year, while Congressmen get $5,000 per annum. This calculation 
may have some errors, but in general it is correct. 


Now let us see what has been the publicindebtedness of our General 
Government from its origin until the present. 


Tabular statement of United States debt. 


Amount. Amount, 


1791... 

1792 

1793 pcenese 
i ioniamentieeindinuniion 
1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799.. 

1800 

1801 

13802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 
1813..... 
1x14 

nema 
1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820. en 
ieababeptien 
1822 

1823 

sali didis ital aan oetkad 
1825... 
1826.. 

1827 

1828 

1829... 


a A en 
n NS FES 5 once 


mer 


SSI 


6, 858 
2, 537 
, 831 
, 881 
5, 837 
287 
873 
76,412 
772, 138 
370 ? 
7, 869 
5,173 
5, 103 § 
57, 851 
2,213 
, 427 
, 211, 332 3: 
3, 251, 328 
, 482, 993 
, 690, 468 
32, 284, 531 
4), 395, 067 
, 01, 392 
6, 205, 892 
, 495, 072 
20, 415, 370 
, 000, 000 
i , 316,744 09 
1, 884, 171, 970 07 


4,059 99 20 
48 
% 
15 
10 
53 
O04 
63 
00 


,oue 

. 43 
21,413 
56, 406 
23, 191 


22, 235 


1830. 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 


1837 


, 698 
760, O82 


It is seen from the above table that in 1860, before the war began, the 
public debt of the United States was $64,769,703.08, while the population 
was a little over 31,000,000, about $2 per capita; now the debt is $1,- 
884,171,478.07, while the population is a little over 52,000,000, making 
over $36 per capita. If the United States debt had to be paid now by 
direct tax upon the poll it would cost every man, woman, and child in 
the United States $36, while before the war it would have cost only $2 
each. 

1 How is this debt to be paid, and who pays it? The sources of rev- 
enue now are the sales of public lands, Post-Office Department, Patent- 
Office Department, internal revenue, and tariff on imports. These at 
present rates about run the Government and pay the interest on the 
public debt, which amounts to about $350,000,000 annually; add this, 
and the amount upon every head would be some $44. The great body 
of this must come from the consumers and laboring classes of people. 
While these great burdens are hanging upon the toiling millions, the 
salaries of many officers has been almost doubled, still adding more 
leaden weight to the bond-ridden, bank-ridden, salary-ridden, and tax- 
ridden laborers of our once happy and free land. Should not salaries 


be regulated in accordance with the condition of the country? All 
other labor is. 


PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Turn even to another branch and corroborative argument. Take the 
entire property of the United States from 1850, inclusive; it is thus 
shown: 

1850 

1860 

1870 cl 
1880 (say)........... 


$7, 000, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000, 000 
31, 000, 000, 000 
idan oa 43, 000, 000, 000 
So from 1860 to 1870 the property did not quite double itself, while 
the debt increased over thirty-fold, and in 1880 over twenty-fold. Put 
a direct tax upon property, and it would now take twenty dollars’ worth 
of property to pay the debt where in 1860 it would have taken one. 
See how this pressure would bear upon the unfortunate South even 
under our present system of taxes. In 1860 the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri owned 
$8,000,000,000 in property, while in 1870 the same seven States owned 
$20,000,000,000in property. In 1860 Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, North Carolina, and South Carolina owned $4,000,- 
000,000 in property, while in 1870 the same seven Southern States owned 
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$2,000,000,000 in property. The result of the war was the South lost 
some$4,000,000,000 in property while the North increased some $15, - 
000,000,000 in property. The excise or internal-revenue tax has rested 
largely since the late war upon the South. The cotton tax was wholly 
there and sectional; tax on litigation was mostly there; mostof the courts 


| having been closed for four years a harvest of litigation sprang up; the 
| tax on tobacco, whisky, brandy, wine, &c., rested largely there. 


So 
the tax upon imports rested much more there, according to property, 


| than in the North. 


Notwithstanding the impoverished condition of the South, they have 


still had to bear the greater part of the burdens of government, while 
| by far the greater number of governmental officers have come from 


the North. Then, with peace and harmony restored and brotherly love 
cultured, should not equality follow and the Government act upon 
great national principles, knowing no North, no South, no East, no 
West; and not permit the wheels of government to be used as a great 
machine to float the last vestige of property from the impoverished 
and pour it into the bosom of the rich. Is it not the very nature and 
basis of our Government that all classes and sections shall stand equal 
under the law, and the law be not used as an instrument of adversity 
to one and prosperity to another? Such is foreign to all true republics 
and slavish in its workings. Our Constitution denies the right of Con- 
gress to create titles of nobility. Does it not in spirit and truth equally 
deny the right to create lords, nobles, and foster monopolies? 
PROPERTY TAXED. 

In 1870 the property of all the States of the United States was worth 
about $30,000,000,000 and that made taxable was worth about $15,769, - 
000,610—about one-half of the property taxed by the United States, 
counties, and corporations. About the same proportion obtains in 1820. 
From States, counties, and corporations are freed property belonging to 
the United States, United States banks, and bonds, and the States tree 
property belonging to church corporations, school corporations, charits- 
ble institutions, benevolent societies, religious institutions, cemeteries, 
&c., amounting to about one-half the entire property. So it is seen 
the most if not the entire burden of supporting all the Government 
rests upon private land-owners, consumers, and laborers. Number 
of farms in States and Territories in 1880, 4,008,997; acres, 536,081,- 
835; improved, 284,771,042; unimproved, 251,310,793; value of farms, 
$10,197,096,776; soabout one-half of the land taxed is in woods and 
unimproved, producing little ornothing. Value of farming implements 
and live-stock on farms, $1,906,904,772, eating, lying idle, and decay- 
ing half of each year. So the entire farming property is $12, 104,001, 56 
about one-third of the entire property. 

Number of laborers of all grades in 1870, landholders and those fol- 

ic di ea is onnsmepbogsoukinn ubeneitiinennenastons : 
III ns sidscnnnes ialeecnigtickyinyennesennncinnngtrGlabichiabenebshiounoenneelh 
Ordinary laborers................. 


Trade and transportation .... 
Manufacturing 


I a a ste destealenbiiminiatinaidliacadmeuns . 12,558, 76 

The proportion to the population is about the same in 1880. Hence 
about one-half of. the property and one-fourth of the population beat 
all the burdens of supporting governments. Then pray tell me why 
they have not a right to appeal to the rectitude and conscience of 
Congress and ask that their rights be respected; that the Government 
and laws be used as a shield to protect them and not as a sword to cut 
them; that equality, equity, and justice spread their wide wings over 
the whole people, and that they gather thereunder as the hen gathereth 
her brood. 


CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


Take next the question of currency and see the effect of it upon the 
tax-ridden people. From the close of the war till about 1873 the cir- 
culating medium was near $2,000,000,000, when contraction took place, 
bringing it down now tosome $400,000,000 or less. Of this amount there 
are some $27,000,000 in circulation in the Southern States, while there 
are some $370,000,000 in the Northern and Western States. Before the 
war Georgia alone had in circulation $24,000,000, and the Southern 
States some $70,000,000 to the Northern States’ $100,000,000. Then 
the New England States had in circulation $40,000,000, now they have 
in circulation $103,000,000. The State of New York alone has in cir- 
culation $65,000,000, more than double as much as all the South. 

It is a well demonstrated fact that the scarcity of money diminishes 
the price of property and labor but does not diminish the amount o! 
debts or taxes; hence it takes that much more property and labor to pay 
the debts and taxes. Certainly land is no better now than when the 
war closed, nor can a man do any more labor now than then, nor does 
it take any less to raise horses, cattle, hogs, &c., while from 1865 to 
1873 a bushel of wheat would bring $2; pork, 10 cents per pound; 4 
good horse, $200; labor per hand by the day at ordinary work, from 1 
to $2; and land, $40 peracre. Now thesamekind of wheat would bring 
$1 per bushel; pork, 5 cents per pound; horse, $100; labor, from 0” 
cents to $1; and land, $20 per acre. Hence the same amount of money 
will purchase twice as much of the above articles; therefore it requires 
double the amount of property and labor to run the Government and 
pay the debt. 
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Upon what hypothesis, then, can it be argued the salaries of officers 
should be doubled? The argument would bear with much more em- 
phasis upon a reduction of salaries. If the Government debt was small, 
circulating medium full, property and labor high, then it would come 
with good grace to maintain a corresponding increase of salaries in all 
the offices. Great Britain has a population of some 32,000,000, a cir- 
culating medium of about $905, 168,000, making $32 per capita; France 
has a population of some 36,000,000, a circulating medium of about 
$2,050,000,000, making $60 per capita; Germany a population of some | 
42,000,000, a circulating medium of about $704,000,000, $17 per cap- | 
ita: while the United States has a population of over 50,000,000, and a | 
circulating medium of about $400,000,000, about $8 per capita. 

Now, take the running expenses of our General Government, and it 
amounts to some $300,000,000 annually, almost equal to the circulating 
medium, leaving out the expenses of the State, county, and corporate 
governments. Monarchical governments have no State expenses, as they 
have no States. Too often Congressmen forget the United States have 
some 115,000 officers, besides the officers of thirty-eight States and al- 
most innumerable county and corporate oflicers, preying upon the sub- | 
stanceof the people. Surely goodness and mercy should follow the tax- 
ridden people all the days of their lives and they should dwell in the | 
house of the Lord forever. | 

Our system of government differs from most all others. The people 


Table showing lowest and highest prices of ¢ 














| 
| Hops,per | Ls | Iron, Scotch pig, 
pound, Iron, bar, per 7 per ton. 
} 

Year. or one eee . eee ee ae — 
3/8) 3 % % 
as ete 3 & 

|sizgz| 8 = g a 
— _— — — -_— — 
$85 00 | $12000)} $35 00 $75 00 
| 85 00 100 00 50 00 70 00 
| 77 00 95 00 | 50 00 55 00 | 
77 50 2 50 50 00 55 00 | 
72 50 82 50 40 00 55 00 
| 72 50 77 50 | 40 00 | 50 00 
70 00 80 00 40 00 | 47 50 
70 00 | 75 00 40 00 | 7 50 
71 00 | 75 00 37 50 47 50 
67 00 75 00 37 50 48 00 
67 5O | 75 00 38 00 42 50 
7500! 105 00 38 00 62 50 
85 00 105 00 40 00 70 00 
85 00 97 50 37 50 | 55 00 | 
82 50 95 00 37 50 | 45 00 
} 70 00 82 50 32 50 40 00 
60 00 75 00 32 00 37 50 
50 00 62 50 23 50 | 35 00 
55 00 60 00 22 50 | 32 00 
57 50 65 00 30 00 35 00 
62 50 85 00 30 00 52 50 
75 00 80 00 35 00 42 50 | 
| 70 00 77 50 30 00 42 50 
50 00 70 00 25 00 37 50 
40 00 55 00 22 50 27 50 
40 00 45 00 | 21 00 24 00 
} 33 50 41 00 | 19 00 | 25 00 | 
34 00 55 00 19 00 31 00 
55 00 75 00 28 50 38 00 
62 50 77 50 | 32 00 42 50 
| 55 00 65 00 | 26 50 37 OV 
| 50 00 65 00 29 00 37 00 
52 00 62 50 | 28 00 | 37 50 | 
44 00 55 00 22 00 | 27 00 
42 50 5000} 2200 31 50 
41 00 4400} 2050/ 2700) 
38 00 50 00 | 20 00 24 50 
50 00 70 00 | 21 00 33 00 
65 00 | 76 00 | 32 50 45 00 
105 00 220 00 | 43 00 80 00 
| 100 00 130 00 | 40 00 | 55 00 
| 94 00 115 00 | 2 00 55 00 
80 00 100 00 38 00 49 00 
80 00 | 95 00 | 35 00 | 45 75 
& 00 9 00 | 34 50 | 45 00 
70 00 | 90 00 | 81 00 37 00 
70 00 95 00 | 30 00 | 39 00 
| 8500! 12000} 3350 61 00 
| 7500] 11000 37 00 52 00 
55 00 | 80 00 33 00 45 00 
50 00 62 50 29 00 41 00 
40 00 | 54 00 | 27 50 34 00 
44 80 | 48 72 25 00 28 00 


Take the above list for the years 1825, 1860, 1877, selecting three years 
of peace as far apart as the list will permit. In 1825, lowest and high- 
est price: Hops, from 18 cents to 25 cents per pound; iron bars, from 
$85 to $120 per ton; pig-iron, from $35 to $75 per ton; lard, from 7 cents 
to 10 cents per pound; leather, from 21 cents to 25 cents per pound; 
mackerel, from $5 to $5.75 per barrel; 

cents per gallon; oats, from 26 cents to 40 cents per bushel. In 1860: 
Hops, from 6 cents to 25 cents per pound; iron bars, from $41 to $44 
per ton; pig-iron, from $20.50 to $27 per ton; lard, 10 cents to 13 cents 
per pound; leather, from 20 cents to 22 cents per pound; mackerel, from 


a Nominal. 


molasses, from 28 cents to 43 |} 





have two legislative, executive, and judicial governments to support, 
thereby doubling the burdens. Average the thirty-eight States at one 
hundred legislators each, and we have over 3,800; add in the Terri- 
tories, and the numbér exceeds 4,000; take the four hundred and one 
in the United States Senate and House, and we have the enormous num- 
ber of 4,401 legislating for the people of the United States 
The truth is the wealth of nations depends upon a variety of causes 

situation, soil, climate, production, economy of the Government, and 
people ; the degree of information the people possess; the state of 
commerce, arts, and industry, the manners and habits of people, Ke. 
The consequence is there can be no common measure of national wealth, 
and of course no general rule by which the ability of a people to pay 
taxes can be determined, and in addition to the above a number of 
causes may exist that cause the riches of persons, classes, and indus- 
tries, and the poverty of others. The Government, through its unjust 
and partial laws, may be used as a great lever to foster one and impov- 
erish the other, thus enhancing the manufacturing by burdening the 
agricultural, pour gold into the coffers of bondholders and banks by 
the sweat of labor’s face, for the people to give the officers fiat salar ies, 
increase the number of officers to give them more power and widen 
their influence without giving any benefit to the laboring classes, in- 
crease the number and power of moneyed corporations and monopolies 
to draw tighter chains around the liberties of the masses. 


ommodities for fifty-three years, 1825-1877. 


Leather, hem- Tolasses, New 


. N 
d > Mackerel, No. 1,) * Oats r 
I ae ™ lock, per _— ae a 1 Orleans, per wontney 
, pound. r P gallon. 2 
% a % % % ¥ Z % 3 % 
- S v 2 2 2 v 2 v S 
z "oo B "So 5 "Se 2 "So 2 “So 
< ~ s — Ss = < bd < bel 
_ — = _ — _ _ -- os — 
$0 07; $010) $021) $025) $00, 75) $28) $043) HO 26 $0 40 
07 09 18 24 4 50 5 75 28 36 12 60 
07 10 17 24 475 6 12 31 39 31 ah 
06 09 18 24 475 6 50 30 36 24 37 
04 06 18 23 4 87 6 00 27 33 27 16 
05 13 18 22 |® 5 00 6 37 28 33 26 10 
08 il 19 24 5 50 6 75 25 34 27 18 
06 10 ‘@ 25 475 6 50 26 35 38 56 
07 ll 16 20 6 25 700 27 6 ) 18 
07 09 14 19 6 00 6 62 27 31 28 is 
07 11 14 | 20 6 00 8 25 26 36 33 75 
11 17 14 23 8 00 10 62 32 18 410 75 
06 15 15 24 8 OO 10 75 2 5 1 75 
07 15 16 22 10 50 12 18 28 15 25 60 
08 15 17 25 12 00 14 62 26 36 30) 60 
07 12 17 22 11 00 14 50 20 30 4 43 
06 09 19 22 12 00 14 75 20 8 7 iO 
05 08 16 20 8 00 12 25 16 24 25 53 
05 08 5 18 7 62 il 00 18 31 27 4 
05 07 14 17 9 75 12 25 27 31 27 7 
06 08 14 16 ll 50 14 00 22 37 29 5} 
05 0s 11 14 8 37 13 50 22 34 28 18 
06 11 il 18 8 12 ll 75 30 38 39 5 
06 09 12 16 7 OH ll 00 20 238 4 4 
06 Os 13 17 8 12 13 50 20 32 33 49 
06 07 i4 17 8 50 12 50 22 33 37 51 
07 10 13 16 8 50 ll 75 28 33 65 x0 
09 12 12 18 8 37 12 50 27 35 75 86 
09 12 17 21 11 50 16 00 26 33 il 52 
09 11 18 3 15 12 19 00 19 29 5 TS 
09 12 19 | 25 18 50 22 00 23 10 12 S2 
09 14 24 30 19 00 23 00 42 75 35 50 
10 16 25 33 19 00 22 00 35 80 40 66 
08 12 21 26 9 50 14 00 26 52 40 53 
10 12 20 27 15 25 16 75 36 51 3 58 
10 13 20 22 15 00 18 50 36 > 37 47 
08 10 17 22 7 50 14 75 30 55 iD 47 
07 10 20 31 9 00 16 50 32 55 7 67 
09 12 26 32 15 50 18 50 35 62 > oy 
12 24 31 16 18 00 22 OO 65 l 25 RO 1 09 
15 29 30 40 15 25 25 00 65 1 5O 5 Ww 
12 22 0 39 20 00 26 00 66 1 25 5 35 
11 14 28 33 14 50 21 50 65 1 20 67 of 
12 20 25 30 14 25 22 50 60 1 05 a a) 
16 21 28 32 21 50 28 00 65 1 05 62 a4 
12 18 27 31 27 00 30 00 65 1 20 52 69 
09 13 26 30 13 00 27 50 50 75 12 70 
07 10 27 31 10 00 25 00 48 86 42 7 
07 09 35 3 12 00 24 00 61 97 42 58 
08 16 28 30 8 50 22 00 60 R5 8 53 
13 16 27 30 7 00 24 00 54 0) ) 6A 
12 14 21 29 ll 50 23 00 50 68 28 30 
08 12 23 30 8 50 15 00 40 59 22 16 


$15 to $18 per barrel; molasses, from 36 cents to 55 cents per gallon; 
oats, from 37 cents to 47 cents per bushel. In 1877: Hops, from 10 
cents to 13 cents per pound; iron bars, from $44 to $48 per ton; pig-iron, 
from $25 to $28 per ton; lard, from 6 cents to 8 cents per pound; leather, 
from 26 cents to 30 cents per pound; mackerel, from $8 to $15 per bar- 
rel; molasses, from 40 cents to 59 cents per gallon; oats, from 22 cents 
to 26 cents per bushel. 

Here it is seen the difference in the price of such things as hops, lard, 
leather, molasses, &c., has not varied much for fifty-two years, in times 
of peace—the necessaries of life. The greatest difference seems to have 
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been in iron, it having cheapened nearly one-half. The price of articles 
during our late war can not be looked to, because of the uncertainty 
of money, scarcity of them, &c. True, the great increase of machinery 
and facilities of transportation has had something to do with this, but 
all this has only kept prices upon about an equilibrium as to the neces- 
saries of life. 

The following list shows for a period of fifty-two years in times of peace 
the difference in the price of pork (mess), sugar, wheat, and wool has not 
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been varied much. The greatest difference seems to have been in rice, 
whisky, and tobacco, salt alone having grown cheaper. Notwithstand- 
ing all the great increase in machinery and transportation, the material 
necessaries of life and production of labor seem to have remained about 
the same. In this I discard the prices during wars, as they are fluctu- 
ating and uncertain. The table I am using approximates as near as | 


am enabled to get at prices, though there may be some errors and mis- 
takes made. 


Table showing lowest and highest prices of commodities for fifty-three years, 1825-1877. 
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Take the above list for 1825, 1860, 1877, selecting three years of peace 
as far apart as the list will permit. In 1825: Pork, mess, from $12 to 
$14.75 per barrel; rice, from $2 to $4 per 100 pounds; salt, from $2.67 


3 to 9 cents per pound (leaf); wheat, from 75 cents to $1.05 per bushel; 
whisky, from 25 to 31 cents per gallon; wool, from 30 to 38 cents. In 
1860: Pork, mess, from $16.12 to $19.75 per barrel; rice, $3 to $4.62 
per 100 pounds; salt, from 68 cents to $1.15 persack; sugar, from 6 to 


Beef, mess, per 


Butter, per 
barrel. 


Cheese, per 
pound, 


pound, j 
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per ton. 
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Coal, anthracite, |Coffee, Rio, per) 


$11 00| $0 


| gallon; wool, from 34 to 40 cents per pound. 
to $3 per sack; sugar, from 6 to 11 cents per pound; raw tobacco, from | 
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8 cents per pound; raw tobacco, from 3 to 13 cents per pound (leaf); 
wheat, from $1.35 to $1.70 per bushel; whisky, from 19 to 27 cents per 
In 1877: Pork, mess, 
from $11.75 to $17.37 per barrel; rice, from $5 to $7 per 100 pounds; 
salt, from $1.10 to $2.25 per sack; sugar, from 7 to i0 cents per pound; 
tobacco, from 7 to 16 cents per pound (leaf); wheat, from $1.06 to $1.8 
per bushel; whisky, from $1.04 to $1.09 per gallon; wool, from 33 to 46 
cents per pound. 


Table showing lowest and highest prices of commodities for fifty-three years—1825-1877. 
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Table showing lowest and highest prices of commodities for fifty-three years—1825-1877-——Continued. 





























| 
Beef, mess, per Butter, per Cheese, per Coal, anthracite, 
barrel. pound. pound, per ton. 

Year. |~ ; : a 7 3 A “a 

| §& @iFiS |e | & 2 S 

3 ca 4 ei a | o a i 
$875 | $1350) $013| $022) 9006) $009) $50; $900 
925) 1350) 10 | 26 07 | 12 | 70} 110 
1100} 1500! 12 24 o7}; 12) 850) lle 
1400} 1600 17 27 6) 10) 70 9 50 
12 50 16 00 | 12 | 25 08 | 10 | 6 50 9 00 
975; 1475 12 21 05 | 09 | 6 00 | 8 50 
700} 1025; 08| 15} 08} 07} 650) 900 
6 25 8 25 09 15 | 05 | 09 | 5 00 | 9 00 
6 00 8 37 06 11 | 04 | 06 | 4 50 6 00 
5 00 | 6 75 | 08 14 03 | 07 | 4 25 6 00 
5 50 | 9 7 09 17 06 08 | 4 50 6 00 
625} 850 10; 17 06 08; 500; 70 
8 2 | 13 75 | 13 22 | 06 | 08 | 5 00 7 00 

7 7 13 00 13 20 | 05 08 | 4 50 6 00 | 
8 75 14 00 | 10 18 | 05 07 5 00 | 6 00 
8 00 | 9 75 12 18 04 08 5 00 7 00 
7 50 | 9 75 10 | 18 04 08 | 425 7 00 
825| 1700 15 | 29 06 | 09 5 00 7 00 
70}; nD 13 | 24 08 | 10 5 00 7 00 
8 00 13 00 | 15 24 06 12 6 00 | 7 50 
8 25 14 00 | 17 28 06 | 12 5 50 | 7 50 
8 00 12 00 13 | 28 | 06 11 5 50 | 6 50 
9 50 | 15 00 | 16 | 28 05 | 14 6 00 | 7 00 
9 00 12 00 | 13 25 03 | 10 5 00 | 6 00 
5 00 9 75 | 14 27 02 | 11 5 25 5 50 
4 50 5 3 10 21 | 09 | 12 5 50 6 00 
5 00 | 6 25 08 22 | 02 10 4 20 | 6 00 
5 00 10 75 | 10 26 | 04 3 4 25 | 8 50 
5 00 9 00 | 14 30 | 08 | 16 700} 1100 
5 00 16 00 21 48 | 2 | 27 900} 1500 
9 00 14 00 20 38 | 10 16 8 50 13 50 
11 00 21 50 25 60 | 05 23 850} 1300 
12 00 28 00 | 15 48 | 07 20 6 50 | 8 50 
11 00 24 75 | 28 60 | 07 19 | 650; 1150 
500} 1650 16 55 | 23] , 650} 1050 
5 00 16 00 18 46 | 05 | 18 | 4 50 | 8 50 
8 00 18 00 12 2 | 05 | 16 | 5 00 | 3 00 
4 00 12 00 20 | 39 | 10 | 19 4 3 75 6 25 
800! 120 18 50 os} 16| 500| 650 
8 25 11 50 18 | 39 12 7 | 4 55 5 55 
8 00 10 00 17 | 28 09 16 4 40 5 55 
850) 1100 15 33 08 13 3 75 | 5 55 
950) 1125 13 | 24 08 16 3 25 | 8 75 
| | | | 


Coffee, Rio, per Corn, per Cotton,upland, Flour, West’n, Hams, per 


pound. bushel. per pound, per barrel. pound. 
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10 | 33 5O 75 20 68 4 20 5 85 05 09 
26 33 68 1 23 54 SS 5 10 8 00 05 Os 
33 52 1 25 1 97 72 1 90 7 ll 75 11 17 
21 22 70 97 ! 33 1 2 5 00 8 80 ll 23 
18 21 80 1 32 82 52 5 3 ll 70 11 22 
17 19 1 00 1 40 15 36 6 2 Ll 30 10 16 
16 } 17 1 Ol 1 41 16 33 5 9 75 11 18 
11 | 3 75 1 16 23 5 4 95 6 40 17 24 
ll 13 76 115 15 26 4 50 6 05 09 14 
12 17 65 90 15 25 4 60 7 00 06 13 
16 19 61 80 18 25 5 25 6 80 06 09 
19 23 50 77 13 21 4 62 7 25 O85 10 
16 28 53 4 15 19 4 25 7 00 OS ll 
17 21 49 76° 13 17 4 00 6 BO 09 ll 
16 20 38 49 ll 13 4 00 6 00 OT 13 
15 21 41 58 ll 13 4 75 8 00 10 i4 





So take theabove list for the years 1825, 1860, and 1877—the extent of | 
the list in three years of peace—and we have, for the year 1825: Beef, 
mess, from $8 to $10 per barrel; butter, from 8 cents tc 22 cents per 
pound; cheese, from 5 cents to 10 cents per pound; coal from $8 to $11 
per ton; coffee, Rio, from 16 cents to 19 cents per pound; corn, from 42 
cents to’75 cents per bushel; cotton, from 13 cents to 27 cents per pound; 
flour, from $3.80 to $4.25 per barrel; Western hams, from 7 cents to 10 
cents. In 1860: Beef, mess, from $4.50 to $5.50 per barrel; butter, from 
10 cents to 22 cents per pound; cheese, from 9 cents to 12 cents per 
pound; coal from $5.50 to $6 per ton; coffee, Rio, from 11 cents to 15 
cents per pound; corn, from 64 cents to 95 cents per bushel; cotton, 
from 10 cents to 11 cents per pound; flour, from $4.25 to $5.25 per bar- 
rel; Western hams, from 10 cents to 13 cents per pound. In 1877: 
Beef, mess, from $9.50 to $11.25 per barrel; butter, from 13 cents to 14 
cents per pound; cheese, from 8 cents to 16 cents per pound; coal, from 
$3.25 to $3.75 per ton; coffee, Rio, from 15 cents to 21 cents per pound; 
corn, from 41 cents to 58 cents per bushel; cotton, from 11 cents to 13 
cents per pound; flour, from $4.75 to $8 per barrel; Western hams, from 
10 cents to 14 cents per pound. Then fora period of fifty-two years the 
above list shows in time of peace the difference in the price of mess beef, 
Rio coffee, cotton, corn, and hams has not varied much. The greater 
difference seems to have been in butter, cheese, and coal, notwithstand- 
ing the great increase of machinery and immense facilities for trans- 
portation. Of course the markets above referred to are Liverpool and 
New York as the standards. The tables referred to shew clearly labor 
and the fruits thereof have been kept at the lowest prices and the mar- 
ket at all times controlled against the interest of the toiling millions. 


PLATFORMS AND PRINCIPLES, 


The great leading principle embodied and taught in all the Demo- 
cratic platforms since the late war is retrenchment and reform. When 
the war is over, peace restored, cannon muzzled, musketry stacked, 
sword sheathed, battle-ax laid down, and pipe smoked, soothe the har- 
rowed nerves with the balm of Gilead, plant the olive-branch at every 
door, cultivate brotherly love, and cement peace with kind words and 
deeds; recede from war debts, warfare, war prices, war punishments, 
war laws, war taxes, war salaries, and war offices; restore the writ of 
habeas corpus, and make military law subordinate to civil; put the 
pruning-knife to the tree of Government, trim from all its branches the 
five years’ spurious growth, that it may again bring forth choice fruit. 
Let retrenchment and reform be by deed as well as word, and not as the 
tinkling cymbals and sounding brass. The maximis, 2 free and intel- 


ligent people should be governed as little as possible, or, in other words, 
that they should govern themselves as much as possible. Equal and 
exact justice to all, special favors tonone; freedom of religious worship, 
free air, free water, freedom at the ballot-box, and an honest count; 
equal protection to agriculture, manufacturing, capital, and labor; con- 
flicts between none. 

The old ship of state has been and still is floating upon troubled 
waters swiftly to breakers. The shadow of Republican death is now 
visible to the natural eye, and unless stayed by healthy and honest leg- 
islation, reform and retrenchment, the time is not far distant when this 
Government, the colossus of the world, head and shoulders above all 
others, must crumble and fall uponitsown ruin. Letall lovers of lib- 
erty flock to the rescue and stay the uplifted hand now ready to send 
the dagger to our national heart. 

The war has devastated the South; labor is demoralized; tramps 
swarm; fields lie idle. All has been buta picture of gloom and despair, 
when surveyed by the proud heart seeing the gloomy clouds cover the 
present and future generations and no hope fora brighter sky. Witha 
suicidal dagger their own bosom is pierced, leaving to mourn the lossa 
wearied wife and helpless family, and thus the commingled cries of 
starving millions ascend to Heaven for bread to satiate hunger. 

Quick changes, great innovations, and a flood of new laws in govern- 
ments are but repeated volcanic eruptions, darkening the political 
heavens and shaking the government from center to circumference. 
History proves governments are oftener wrecked by many than few 
laws. When once a government has good and wholesome laws they 
should never be invaded for light and trivial causes. Our common-law 
system, founded upon the customs, usages, and habits of the people, 
has been tested by long and tried experience. The philosophy of human 
action has been too often changed by unwise legislation. 

The principles hereinabove enunciated have been clearly illustrated 
in our Constitution. At first we had only eleven States and soon there- 
after thirteen, sparsely settled—people living almost in a wilderness, 
little machinery, small commerce, and only paths and dirt roads to 
travel. And now, after this Government has rolled in its orb for near 
a century, we have thirty-eight States, covering an area of over 4,000,- 
000 square miles of land, some 6,000 miles of seacoast, 115,000 miles of 
railroad, three billion dollars’ worth of machinery, over 50,000,000 of 
inhabitants, and unparalleled civilization and education. And yet the 
same Constitution, with ten amendments made soon after its adoption 
and two soon thereafter, remained unaltered for about sixty-five years, 
and only three amendments since that time to the present. 
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The same Constitution that spread its genial protecting wings near a 
century ago over 3,000,000 of people, thirteen States, and 350,000 square 
miles of territory, now expands them over 50,000,000 of people, thirty- 
eight States, and 4,000,000 square miles in the most approved state of 
cultivation. Neither breadth nor time weakens it. Like the vaulted 
heavens it may mantle billions and extend thousands of years. To be 
maintained it needs but to be obeyed. There is nothing written supe- 
rior to it save the Ten Commandments. It is the great reservoir of our 
lives, our liberties, our property, and pursuit of happiness. It em- 
bodies the principies under which we live; we inhale them at every 
breath and imbibe them at every pore. We wind around it as the vine 
does around the sturdy oak, moving onward and upward to a higher 
and better clime, purer and betterland. It is our companion in sickness 
and in health, in darkness and in light, alone and in company, on land 
and at sea, in storm and in calm, in war and in peace, in prosperity 
and in adversity. We meet with it when we awake and when we lie 
down to sleep. It stands as a sentinel at the door of every chamber at 
night and in daylight, It is our companion when we travel and when 
we stay at home. It protects us in birth, shields in manhood, and 
guards us in death. 





Retirement of the Trade-Dollar and the Continuance of Silver 
Coinage. 


Gold and silver, the two great recognized species that represent the lasting 
conventional credit of mankind.—Burke. 


SPEECH 


OF 


J. 


OF 


HON. A. WARNER, 


OHIO, 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4976) for the retirement 
and recoinage of the trade-dollar- 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While the bill under consideration proposes merely 
the retirement of the trade-dollar, the whole silver question seems to 
have been imported into the discussion. I shall therefore not confine 
myself entirely to the question of retiring the trade-dollar, but shall 
attempt to reply to some of the arguments that have been presented, 
and to show that conclusions drawn by some gentlemen respecting silver 
in this country are erroneous. 

Lam in favor of this bill. The trade-dollar is an anomalous coin. 
Its adoption in the first instance was a blunder. It was issued on the 
erroneous theory that if we coined silver into larger pieces the silver 
would bring more per ounce abroad. Now the silver in one hundred 
and fourteen trade-dollars will make almost exactly one hundred and 
sixteen standard dollars, and there never was a time in any country 
when one hundred and sixteen standard dollars would not exchange for 
just as many commodities asone hundred and fourteen trade-dollars. 

The bad reasons put forward for coining this dollar have given rise to 
the charge that it was covertly connected in its origin with the scheme 
to demonetize silver and drop the standard dollar from our currency. 
At any rate, it was an ill-advised coin, which has plagued its originators, 
plagued the Government, and plagued the people, and should be taken 
out of circulation. It would have been better had this been done be- 
fore, when more of these coins were in the hands of the people and 
fewer in the hands of brokers. A bill to take up this coin did pass the 
House, in the Forty-sixth Congress, but failed in the Senate. But 
the idea that a government like ours may issue a coin and make it a 
legal tender, and afterward repudiate it or change its value, as princes 
were wont to do in the Middle Ages, is utterly indefensible, and is 
repulsive to a just sense of the obligations of a government on which 
rests the responsibility of establishing weights and measures and coin- 
ing money. 

Besides, it could be shown, I think, that there is no other way to get 
these coins out of circulation but by redeeming them at their original 
legal-tender value. There is, therefore, nothing left to do but to pass 
this bill, even though undeserved profit may go to some holders who 
have bought these coins at a discount. The trade-dollar is still a law- 
ful coin of the United States, and can not justly be ignored: by the Gov- 
ernment that issued it. 

As to the fourth section of this bill, I shall vote to strike it out; but 
the main object being to retire the trade-dollar, I shall unhesitatingly 
vote for the bill with that section left in. ) 
my friends that it is of so much importance that these trade-dollars, six, 
seven, or eight millions of them, when they have been taken up by the 
Government and have become bullion, should be coined into other dol- 
lars in addition to the $2,000,000 of bullion per month required by law 
to be coined into standard dollars. Still I would prefer that this should 


IN 


be done. 
coinage simply changes their form into that of the standard dollar, at a 
saving to the Government of 7} grains on each piece, which will more 
than cover the cost of recoinage. 











Ido not agree with some of 
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These coins are already in quasi-circulation, and their re- 


This leaves the coinage of the standard dollar, under the act of 


February 28, 1878, to stand by itself, as I think it should. The re- 


coinage of the trade-dollar would then be a mere change of the form 
and weight of an existing coin, and the coinage of the standard dollar 


would go on, as now, without disturbance. The effect, however, on the 


currency of the country either way will be very slight, because with a 


total currency of from twelve to fourteen hundred millions in actual 


circulation, the addition of six, seven, oreight millions more is not of 


so much consequence. However, to make the trade-dollar when re- 


deemed a part of the bullion required, under existing law, to be coined 


each month, by lessening by so much the demand for silver bullion, will 
tend to lower the price of bullion. Nevertheless, I repeat I shall vote 
for the bill with the fourth section in it, because the main object I 
have in view is to retire the trade-dollar. 

With regard to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MILs], I agree with him that it would be better to havea 
greater number of half-dollar pieces coined, but before doing that, I 
think we should increase the weight of the half-dollar to two hundred 
and six and one-quarter grains, making it contain just half the quantity 
of silver the dollar piece contains. 

Mr. CHACE. That is what the gentleman proposes to do. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That being done, I see no reason why the 
half-dollar should not be made a legal tender equally with the standard 
dollar. The half-dollar piece is a more convenient coin for small trans- 
actions than the dollar piece, and would largely take its place if made 
full tender and abundantly coined. ButI think certificates should be 
issued only on full dollars. But the reason I do not think it advisable 
to include such a provision in this bill is, that it isa matter which should 
go to the Committee on Coinage and be considered there in connection 
with a further revision of our coins. I think the dollar gold piece, 
the 3-cent nickel piece, and perhaps some other pieces ought to be 
dropped. At any rate, when such a change is made in the half-dollar 
piece as is proposed by the amendment offered, provision should at the 
same time be made for recoining all outstanding half-dollar pieces, so 
as not to have two coins of the same nominal value, but of different 
weights, in circulation at the same time. 

On the general question I can only touch on a few of the more im- 
portant points raised in this discussion. While I do not at this time 
advocate the free coinage of silver without international concurrence 
on some agreed ratio, I do agree with the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
BLAND] that it is only by unrestricted coinage that natural regulation 
of acurrency is possible. Then the mines regulate its volume and not 
legislation. But passing from this point, I wish first to answer the gen- 
tleman from New York [ Mr. Hewitt] and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LACEY] on the point they have made, that under free coinage 
in this country all the coined silver of France and other European coun- 
tries would come here; come, as the gentleman from New York says, 
‘**As quick as steamships could bring it.’’ 

It is the more important to show the fallacy of this notion because 
it seems to be so commonly entertained. But it is a fallacy, never- 
theless, as I will show you. Suppose a banker in Paris, seeing the 
mintsin Philadelphia and San Francisco open to free coinage, and enter- 
taining the same notion as the gentleman from New York that there 
would be 15 per cent. profit in changing silver francs into dollars, should 
send a million dollars in silver france pieces, or say five million silver 
francs, to the mint at Philadelphia, what could he get in return for 
them? The ratiobetween coined silver and gold in France is 15} to 1. 
Ours is 16 to 1. 

A million dollars in silver francs—that is, what in France is equiva- 
lent to a million dollars and what it would cost a million dollars in gold 
to get—weigh 67,825 troy pounds. But a million dollars on our ratio 
of 16 to 1 weigh 72,000 pounds, or over two tons more than a mill- 
ion dollars in silver francs. The French banker, then, would get just 
as many dollars as his 67,825 pounds of silver would coin into, or 
$969,700, leaving off fractions, and no more. In other words, in 
changing his silver from francs to dollars he has lost 12.6 grains on every 
dollar. By this time our banker has probably taken a second thought 
and asked himself how he is going to get back the difference between 
the dollars he now holds and the francs he has parted with. Suppose 
the most favorable conditions possible to exist—conditions that would 
almost certainly not exist; suppose that, having got his silver coined 
into new dollar pieces, he could exchange them without leaving the mint 
for $969,700 in gold—and certainly he could not get any more—how 1s 
he to get back the $30,300 which he has lost? Yousay he would take 
it back to Paris. What! and repeat the operation? Not many times, 
surely. : 

Let us see. Suppose he does return to Paris with his $969,700 in gold 
and tries to buy silver francs with it. How many can he buy? W hy, 
$969,700 in franes and not a franc more; or at 5 francs to the dollar he 
would get 4,848,500 francs for the 5,000,000 francs he started out with. 
Now, that is just what that operation would come to. He would have 
lost 151,500 franes, or $30,300, besides the cost of sending the silver here 
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and taking the gold back. If instead of exchanging his silver dollars 
for gold he had bought commodities, flour for instance, he could have 
done no better. He could buy no more flour for his new silver coins 
than for gold. No, you can not figure out a profit in any such opera- 
tion. And if the gentleman from New York and the gentleman from 
Michigan, acting under the belief they have expressed here, should try 
such a speculation they would not try it more than once. They would 
find that with a million in gold dollars they could get but a million in 
silver frances, or 5,000,000 francs, and we have seen what they could do 
with them. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under free coinage not a lira, not a rupee, 
nota silver florin, not a coined shilling, would come to the United States 
to be recoined. Gresham’s lawis as true now as when first announced, 
and gold and not overrated silver leaves and would continue to leave 
European countries in settlement of adverse balances. And here is 
where our friends go astray; they do not distinguish between silver in 


the form of coin, upheld by legal tender and limited coinage, and sil- | 
Coined silver in France is more than bullion; it is money. 


ver bullion. 
My friend from Michigan before me [Mr. Hor] will say, I know, that 
that has nothing to do with the value. But what is the fact? The 
stamp of a government can not create value, it is said. 
of the government, with legal tender behind it, may give to or extend, 
the use of a metal, and to the extent the stamp and legal tender give 
use to silver to that extent they give it value. To the extent these 
conditions add to its use, I say, to that extent they add to its value; 
and in this way the value of either metal may be, and often is, very 
greatly increased. 

Why, the fact is that the great mass of silver now in use as money— 
all the coined silver in Europe—is kept at a parity with gold perforce 


of limited coinage and legal tender, and not byits bullion value. France 
has $600,000,000 of silver keptat par with gold inthis way. Germany 
still keeps $220,000,000 of silver—quite as much as we have. Austria 


and Spain each has $75,000,000; Italy, $60,000,000; and altogether Eu- 
rope has not less than $1,300,000,000 of coined silver, on the ratio of 154 
to 1, and all kept, as I have said, at par with gold by legal tender and lim- 
ited coinage. So, afterall the fuss that is made about it, you see we put 
more silver in our dollars than any country in Europe puts into its silver 
coins. Why does not silver drive gold out of Europe? There is far 
more silver relatively to gold now in circulation in Europe than in this 
country. Why the alarm about silver here then ? 

Mr. CHACE. 
India, would he not remit silver to India to pay for it? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That would depend upon whether it was 
more profitable to remit silver or to remit merchandise.. He would 
not, however, remit silver coins. He might buy bullion and ship that. 
Which would be most profitable for him, silver bullion or merchan- 
dise, would depend upon circumstances. 

Mr. BRUMM. Even if he should remit silver he would ship bull- 
ion and not coined silver. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Yes, he would ship bullion rather than 
coined silver, notwithstanding the fact that coinage is free in India on 
the ratioof 15} to1, because gold isat apremium in India over rupees, but 
not at apremium over francs in France. The French merchant, there- 
fore, had better ship silver bullion or merchandise or even gold rather 
than silver coins. Fora thousand francsin gold at Paris will exchange 
for only fifteen and one-half times their weight in silver. But gold be- 
ing at a premium in India, a thousand francs in gold, or a thousand 


ounces of gold, will exchange there for more than fifteen and one-half | 


times their weight in silver bullion, or silver rupees. But the fact 1 
wish to impress upon the House is the all-important one that coined 
silver on the ratio of 154 to 1 will never leave the countries where it is 
legal tender to come here where the ratio is 16 to 1. 

Never will the silver coins of countries holding to the ratio of 15} to 
1 come here till such coins are first demonetized in the countries in 
which they have been coined. This fact I hope I have made clear. 
But of course if France, for instance, should do as Germany did in 1873 
and demonetize her $600,000,000 of coined silver, then the case would be 
different. Hence the importance of international agreement on this 
question so vital to the whole world; for we see how the action of one 
country may affect the currency of another, or of all others. Indeed, 
should France take such a step as Ihave suggested and demonetize her 
silver and call for a redistribution of gold, it would not only convulse 
ae but disturb all Europe and prostrate the commerce of the whole 
world. 


The next proposition to which I wish to reply is the claim so persist- 


But the stamp | 


Suppose a Frenchman should buy merchandise in | 





ently made by those who insist on the suspension of silver coinage, or | 


on its abandonmentas money altogether, that the change in the relative 
value of silver to gold is due solely to the increased production of sil- 
Ver in the last few years. 

Here again, Mr. Speaker, it is important first to ascertain the facts and 
then to know that our conclusions are right. 
which determine value in money? What is it that determines the 
value of gold and silver metal ? 

A prevalent error, and one which many gentlemen here seem to labor 
under, is that gold is a metal which possesses in itself a certain fixed 
or “intrinsic ’’ value, and for that reason is taken as a measure of the 





value of other things. 


This is the common idea about gold, but it is 
a mistaken one. 


Until very recently 75 per cent. of the gold in the 
whole world and 75 per cent. of the entire production of the gold mines 
of the world was devoted to monetary use, and only about 25 per cent. 


to use in the arts and asornaments. Now, there is but so much gold in 


| the world, and the mines put out only so much annually—that is, the 
| stock in hand amounts to four or five thousand millions, or by weight 


about 8,000 tons, with an annual production of $100,000,000 

Here, then, are the elements of the problem: 8, M4, tons in the hands 
of man, and two hundred tons, or a hundred millions. produced annu- 
ally; 75 per cent. of the demand for this has heretofore, I say, grown 
out of its use as money, and 25 per cent. from its use in the arts and as 
ornaments. Hence 75 per cent. of the value of gold has come from its 
monetary use and but 25 per cent. from its use inthe arts. Then, the 
quantity remaining the same, any conditions that affect the use of this 
metal, must, and does, affect its value as compared with everything 
else. Any conditions which alter the ratio between quantity, on the 
one hand, and use or demand on the other—not use as money alone, nor 
use in the arts alone, but all uses which give rise to demand—affect 
value. That is the law of value of everything, and gold is no excep- 
tion. It is equally a mistake to attribute the value of gold to the cost 
of producing the annual supply. It is the whole mass we are dealing 
with, not merely the $100,000,000 produced last year; and only to the 
extent that costof production affects the relation of all the gold in ex- 
istence to the demand for it all does it affect its value. 

Then, let us next inquire whether anything has taken place, or is now 
transpiring, to affect the value of gold. 

The Director of the Mint tells us that the use of gold in the arts, in 
dentistry, and as ornaments is rapidly increasing. We know, also, that 
some countries which formerly used silver exclusively as money now 
use gold. We know, in short, that the monetary use of gold has been 
materially extended in many directionsin the last fifteen years. Atthe 
same time we know that production has fallen off. What are the con- 
sequences flowing from these disturbing causes? Just what must oecur— 
a steady rise in the value of gold. The same rule applies to silver. 

The estimate of Humboldt, Jacobs, and others was that about two- 
thirds of the silver in the world, and in about the same proportion the 
annual production, went to monetary use, and about one-third into the 
arts; consequently two-thirdgof the value of silver arose out of its use as 
money, and one-third out of its use in the arts. Any condition that 
has restricted or now restricts the monetary use of silver, or its use in 
the arts, must of course affect the value of silver. So, too, of course any 
conditions which affect the quantity, not the annual supply merely, 
so as to change the ratio of the whole quantity to the demand for it, 
whether the demand arises from the arts or for money, must affect its 
value. 

Until the demonetization of silver in Germany and in this country, 
and the restriction of coinage in Europe generally, a condition existed 


which equalized the demand for gold and silver for money. That con 


| dition was this: In all the principal countries in Europe, except Eng- 


land, and in England down to 1816, it was the right of everybody hav- 
ing money to pay to elect to pay it in either metal. The metals them- 
selves were held as money metals; coinage was unlimited, and anybody 
could make payment of any sum in either metal. That is the force 
of legal tender. But if the one to whom money is paid has the right 
to elect what kind of money he will receive—a right never set up till 
of late—then there would be no use in having legal tender. The dearest 
money would always be exacted, and there would soon be but one kind 
of money, and that the dearest. But by the power of legal tender the 
two metals were held together for long periods as effectively as if they 
had been melted together and coined as one metal. 

If the value of one tended to fall, it being legal tender, it was taken 
up and its use extended, and thus the two metals, not as separate 
standards, but the two constituting one standard, made up the volume 
of money. The production of each varied relatively to the other, but 
the production of the two taken together has always been steadier than 
the production of either one alone. 

During the first half of the present century the production of silver 
relatively to gold was nearly three times that of gold. In 1810 the pro- 
duction of silver relatively to gold was eleven times as great as in 1860, 
and yet during all these changes in the relative production of the two 


metals there was no change in their relative values. For two hundred 


| years prior to 1871 there was no variation in the London price of silver, 


except such slight variations from 60} pence per ounce as was due to 
varying mint charges and the course of exchange. Now the silver pro- 
duction is a trifle more than the production of gold, and that fact is seized 


| upon as a sufficient explanation of the depreciation of silver throughout 


| the world. 


What are the elements | 


Is there no other sufficient cause? Is there no other cause 
consistent with the true theory of value? Let us see. 
In 1870 and 1871 a great war was waged in Europe. 


Paper money 
was issued in large quantities. 


Gold went from France to other Euro- 


| pean states, but nevertheless the ratio between gold and silver did not 


| etized a considerable part of her coined silver. 


change. Germany compelled the payment by France of the unprece- 
dented sum of $1,000,000,000. Upon this Germany stopped the coin- 
age of silver and began the coinage of gold. In 1873 Germany demon- 
France and the states 
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of the Latin Union, soon after, first restricted and then stopped the | table that if there is a production of $100,000,000 of silver a year, and 


coinage of silver. 
silver in London was 60} pence per ounce. Germany stopped the coin- 
age of silver, and then began to sell silverand buy gold. Between this 
time and 1876 Germany put into the market $200,000,000 of silver and 
bought $350,000,000 of gold—that is,Germany in these few years made 
a new market for $350,000,000 of gold, and not only shut off a former 
market for silver but turned into other markets $200,000,000 of silver, 
the other markets at the same time being restricted by the action of 
France and the states of the Latin Union in closing mints which had 
been before open fo all the world on the ratio of 15} to1. The United 
States had, in the mean time, demonetized silver. Silver fell from 604 
pence per ounce in 1871 to 47 pence per ounce in 1876; and yet with all 
these changes in the monetary demand for silver we are told that the 
fall in silver was due entirely to increased production, while the actual 
increase in production was only from $60,000,000 in 1871 to $80,000,000 
in 1876! Is it possible that the market for silver could be restricted to 
one-half what it had been, as I have shown, and then $200,000,000 of 
additional silver be thrown onto the market so restricted, and on the 
other hand a new demand be made for $350,000,000 of gold, without 
affecting the relative value of the two metals? Impossible. Here in 
these very conditions we have the whole cause of the fall of silver. The 
effect of the slight increase in production has been almost inappreciable. 

On this point it is pertinent to quote the opinions of some high au- 
thorities. The select committee appointed by Parliament in 1876 to in- 
quire into the cause of the depreciation of silver says: 


And the conclusion seems justified that a review of the relations of metals 
in times pas* shows thatthe fall in the price of silver is not due to any excessive 
production as compared with gold. The fact is that, as was correctly pointed 
out by Mr. Giffen in his evidence, the changes have been in the uses of the 
metals. 

Mr. Ernest Seyd, in a very able inquiry on this subject, published in 
1879, says: ; 

In truth, the real cause of the fall of the price in silver is the enforced cessa- 
tion of the demand resulting from its demonetization by mistaken legislation. 

Again, the same author says: 


The greatest variations in the relative production between gold and silver 
have taken place within the last two centuries without causing any difference 
in the relative value between the two metals. 

Indeed, I think writers on money generally agree in the opinions ex- 
pressed by the authorities quoted. 

The effect of the increase in the production of either of the metals, 
relatively to the other, on their value has never been in proportion to 
such increase; and with free coinage as it existed for a long time prior 
to 1873 it had no effect on their relative value at all; and at any time 
the annual production of either metal goes into the common mass, and 
affects the relative value of each only as it affects the relation of the 
total quantity ofeach. Laveleye illustrates this very handsomely in this 
way: 

This immense stock of the precious metals lessens the variations in the value 
which might result from the variations in the annual supply, just as the level of 
a great lake is little affected by any changes in the discharge of the rivers which 
flow into it. 

So annual production, at most, affects the relative value of the metals 
only as it affects the proportion between the whole mass of each in exist- 
ence, at any given time, and the demand for each. Hence I think it 
proven that the change in the relative value of silver and gold which 
has taken place in the last twelve years has been due almost entirely to 
the restriction of the monetary use of the one, and the increase in the 
use of the other, both as money and in the arts, and this is due almost 
exclusively to legislation. Now, what is the remedy? 

Mr. HORR. We remonetized silver upon the theory that the re- 
monetization was going to increase the value of the metal. Now will 
the gentleman explain how it is that silver has been going down ever 
since we remonetized it? 

Mr. WARNER. * I will answer the gentleman’s question with great 
pleasure. Silver has not been going down ever since we began coining 
$2,000,000 per month. Silver was as low as 46} pence per ounce in 
London in 1876. The average London price last year was 51.23 pence, 
as given by the Director of the Mint. Now, what are the facts of the 
case? Silver did decline rapidly from 60} pence per ounce in London 
in 1871 to 50 pence, and even to 47 pence, in 1876 and 1879, and unques- 
tionably it would have fallen lower but for the market we made for it 
here when we began coining two million dollars’ worth of bullion a 
month. 

This is the problem: a hundred millionsof silver are produced annu- 
ally; our mints take $28,000,000 of it; the rest goes to India or China 
or South America, or is used in thearts. If we took none the quantity 
thrown upon other markets would be so much greater, would it not? 
And of course the price would go down. _ If, therefore, our coining two 
million dollars’ worth of bullion a month has not had the effect of bring- 
ing silver to a par with gold, it certainly has upheld it and kept it from 
going as low as it otherwise would have gone. For noone would claim 
that a market for $28,000,000 a year has had no effect on price. What 


the effect of coining $50,000,000 a year instead of $28,000,000 would 
be can not be stated exactly. But it is as certain as the multiplication- 








Here, then, was the situation: In 1871 the price of | $30,000,000 of that is required in the arts, and that India would take 
| $25,000,000 for money at the ratio of her coinage to gold, and China. 


South America, and other countries would consume for currency 


| $10,000,000 more, and the United States should coin $50,000,000, there 


would be a scarcity of silver, and that under these influences silver would 
approximate if not reach the value of gold. 

But I am not advocating even an increase of coinage for this country 
now, for before taking any important step we ought to know that Europe 
would at least maintain the status quo of silver, and that the mints of 

sritish India would be kept open; so that in any view of the case inter- 
national interests are involved. I do not say either that the time will 
not come when we should reconsider the question of silver coinage here. 
I can see how such reconsideration might be forced upon us by the ac- 
tion of other countries. If the states of the Latin Union, for instance. 
should determine to reduce the proportion of silver in their currency by 
selling off a part, which they are not likely to do, or if England should 
determine to close the mints of India, under such circumstances it might 
become necessary for us to change our policy. The Latin Union com- 
pact, however, holds till the close of 1885, and there is no occasion now 
for alarm or for lessening by a dollar the present rateof coinage; on the 
other hand, there are many reasons why the coinage should be continued. 

In the first place, our paper currency is in an unsettled condition. 
The debt is being paid off andbondscalledin. Bank cireulation is un- 
dergoing diminution. It is possible that the contraction of that part of 
the paper circulation may be considerable at no distant day. In that 
event silver and silver certificates would be the only substitute, with- 
out which there might be a contraction which would seriously affect 
the business interestsof the country. Stability of value, which is only 
secured by stability of volume, is what the business interests of the coun- 
try demand. We want neither contraction nor inflation. Stability is 
the prime requisite of money. 

But I must proceed at once to the great question: Shall the coinage 
of silver be stopped or be further restricted? In this question the whole 
country is interested. It concerns not the banker only, but the mer- 
chant, the producer, the laborer, everybody, and merits the fullest 
consideration and the most careful action. It is well known that the 
large cities, especially the Eastern cities, are pressing for a suspension 
of silver coinage, and generally, I believe, they are opposed to silver 


altogether. These cities, I say, are calling on us to stop the coinage of 
silver. They say its continuance will drive out gold. But at the same 


time in the other end of the Capitol they are asking that steps be taken 
to prevent the contraction of the national-bank currency, or business, 
they tell us, will suffer. 

Now, I say to these people—bankers, merchants,or whoever they may 
be—that they must take one horn or the other of this dilemma. A mill- 
ion dollars in bank notes has the same effect precisely upon the gold 
currency of the country as a million dollars in silver certificates, and 
will drive out gold just as effectually. I am not talking now against 
bank notes or paper currency. But I do say, and challenge refutation, 
that $200,000,000 in bank notes, or any other form of paper currency, 
will displace or drive out just as much gold, or keep just as much from 
coming in, as $200,000,000 in silver or silver certificates. Will anybody 
deny that? No; it can not be denied. It is too patent to admit of 
denial. 

But let us examine the question alittle further. Our currency now 
consists of $700,000,000 of paper, $165,000,000 of full-tender silver— 
four times as much paper as silver—and five to six hundred millions 
of gold; or if we take out permanent reserves, twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred million dollars in all, as the effective money volume, or that 
which operates on prices. This volume is just sufficient, and no 
more than sufficient, to maintain prices here at the level of prices 
abroad; that is, on this volume an equilibrium of international prices 
is maintained. Outof it of course a little gold at one season may shift 
to one side and at another season shift back to the other—although 
usually the part that goes out or comes in is taken from reserves and 
not from circulation. Now, grant that there shall be no iacrease of the 
paper currency, and how will $165,000,000 of silver expel $600,000, 000 
of gold? Or how will the coinage of $2,000,000 a month expel it” 
It would do so in time if our population were stationary, but it would 
take many years even then. 

But gentlemen forget one important factor in the problem, and 
that is that our population is not stationary. On the contrary, we are 
adding to it every year a number almost equal to the entire population 
of a State like Indiana—nearly 2,000,000a year. In the year 1900, only 
sixteen years off, our population will be 83,000,000—more than the pop- 
ulation of England and France together; and wealth increases faste! 
than population. The 2,000,000 added annually to our population re- 
quire as much bread and meat and clothing, and do as much work, on 
the average, as any other 2,000,000; and will they not call for as much 
money? Certainly they will. What increase, then, in the money vol- 
ume ‘vill this increase of population and wealth require in order to 
ma ntain the present relation of volume to population? And the only 
way possible to preserve stability of value is to keep this ratio con- 
stant. Let it be repeated and emphasized that there is one way and 
one way only by which the stability of money can be maintained, and 
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that is by maintaining the stability of volume. 
sible. 

Now, what will these conditions require? 
56,000,000, and if we take the present volume of actual circulation at 


No other way is pos- 


Our population is now over | 


$1,300,000,000 we have in round numbers $23 percapita. Weare coining | 


silver at the rate of about $28,000,000 a year. But this isonly $14 per 
capita for an increase of two millions of population. By the year 1890 
an addition of at least $50,000,000 will be required in asingle year to 
meet the demands growing out of increased population and increased 
wealth. 
in my hand, shows an actual increase of our currency last year of $40,- 


Now what is the production of our gold mines? Thirty-two millions a 
vear. Mr. Burchard tells us $12,000,000 of this is consumed in the 
arts at home, leaving but $20,000,000 to be coined into money. We will 
require, then, gentlemen—unquestionably we will require, if our pros- 


perity continues—in addition to the coinage of $28,000,000 of silver a | 


year, the coinage of all the gold that our mines produce, save what will 
be consumed at home in the arts. 

So, Mr. Speaker, instead of driving out gold, the coinage of only 
$28,000,000 a year will not supply the demand growing out of the in- 
crease of population and wealth, and more currency of some kind will 
be required to keep up the ratio of money to population and wealth. 
And if the paper part be not increased then the gold part will increase 
naturally itself. And is not this just what has taken place since 1878? 
Was it not said in 1878 that the coinage of silver would drive out gold, or 
keep itout? But what arethefacts? The volume of gold has increased 
from less than $250,000,000, all told, in 1878, to $600,000,000, according 
to the Director of the Mint, and that under the continued coinage of 
silver. 

But this question is of such importance that I will give another 
illustration. France has $540,000,000 of full-tender silver, coined on 
the ratio of 154 to 1. She has a population of 38,000,000. This gives 
her $14 per capita in silver. If we go on coining silver at the rate itis 
now being coined until the year 1900 we will then have about as much 


coined silver as France now has, or some less than $600,000,000. Our 
population will then be from eighty-two to eighty-three millions. That 


will give us about $7 per capita of silver, or half what France now has. 

I give this to show that there are no rational grounds for alarm over 
the continued coinage of silver. On the other hand, should coinage be 
stopped and at the same time the paper currency be contracted by 
the withdrawal of national-bank notes, the country may prepare for 
serious consequences; for there is nothing thatso quickly paralyzes the 
industries of a country as a contraction of volume and a consequent 
appreciation of the value of money. All your great industries would 
feel it; your commerce would feel it; labor would feel it; everything 
would feel it. 


their money. 
volume of money does alter the value of every unit of the volume. 

Hence, where two metals are in use as money, or where two or more 
kinds of money arein use, to take away orabridge one affects the value of 
what remains. If silver is taken out of the stock of solid money now 
existing and only gold left, the value of the gold itself will be increased. 
Nothing can be plainer than this, and hence to abandon silver is to 
change the standard of money. If that be not so, if to take one metal 
away does not affect the value of the other, then the addition of a third 
metal to the stock of money would not affect the value of the two now 
in use. We often hear it said that the value of money does not depend 
upon its quantity. If it does not, then why fear the continued coinage 
of silver, or its unlimited coinage? If to lessen the volume of money 
does not increase its unit value and bring on lower prices, how would 
an increase of the volume diminish the value of our money and raise 
prices? 

But such inconsistencies are heard every day. We have been told 
time and again in this debate that if we continue to absorb silver into 
our currency we will reduce its value. 
shutting silverout? From the earliest accounts of the use of money 
through all the course of civilization the mines of both gold and silver 
have contributed, without limit, to the supply of money, and the world 
has never suffered from oversupply; but commerce and trade have more 
than once felt the withering effect of a dearth of money. What can 
now be the purpose of restricting metallic money to the production of 
the gold mines alone? Is it an intelligent purpose and that for the 
world’s good? Who asks it? Only those whose interests lie in having 
money dearer; the holders of the vast debts of the world; only those who 
have fixed incomes, are asking it. It is not to the interest of any other 
class. It is not the interest of the producing class, the trading class; it 
is not the interest of the vast property-holdingclass. It is the interest of 
the debt-receiving class alone. But justice to all demands that the meas- 
ure of debts and property, labor and living, shall be kept as nearly in- 
variable as nature, law, and science combined can make it. 

Can any one in his right mind claim that this is all secured in a gold 
standard’ What do they mean by a gold standard? There is nota 
country on the face of the earth that has a purely gold standard. Our 
currency now consists of $700,000,000 of paper, $165,000,000 of full-ten- 
der silver, and $600,000,0000f gold. What, then, isthestandard? Itis 


But what will be the effect of 


Indeed, the report of the Director of the Mint, which I hold | same population and wealth, would have no more value than a dollarin 


| @ volume of $1,500,000,000? 
000,000, which just about satisfied the demand of the added population. | 


No greater mischief can be done; no greater wrong can | 
be inflicted by a government upon its people than to alter the value of 


| . » s . . "Ls . 
And whatever contracts or expands unnaturally the | the coinage of silver in the interest of bimetallism. 


| Is not that it? 


| 
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this money volume of about $1,450,000,000, or whatever the real effect- 
ive amount may be. The gold is diluted, so to speak, by about $700,- 
000,000 of paper and $200,000,000 of silver, including subsidiary coin. 
Certainly it is. Take away the paper and the silver, 
and then we would havea pure gold valuation. Then the real measure 
of value would be gold. But as the total volume would be not much 
more than one-third the present volume, $1 would represent, or stand for, 
three times as much property as now. Would anybody claim that a dol- 
lar or unit in a volume of $600,000,000 in the same country, with the 








Nobody in his right mind could claim 
such a thing. 

In England gold is diluted with $100,000,000 of silver, $225,000,000 
of paper; in France by $550,000,000 of silver and $600,000,000 of paper; 
in Germany by $225,000,000 of paper and $220,000,000 of silver If 
the paper and the silver in all these countries were removed, then you 
would have a purely gold standard for these countries. Would the 
value of gold remain what it now is? Of paper and silver together 
there is one-half more than there is of gold, more than half as much 
silver alone as gold, and more paper than either gold or silver. Only 
by removing the paper and the silver is it possible to have an unmod- 
ified gold standard. Liquor four parts water is not pure alcohol. 
Money two parts paper and silver is not pure gold. Is it not plain 
enough that the money of these countries consists of constituent parts, 
and that an augmentation or reduction of any of the constituent parts 
must affect the whole? And the fact that to take away or restrict one 
metal increases the value of the other can not be too strongly empha- 
sized. To give up silver is to increase the value of gold; that is the 
purpose, so be not blinded. To abandon silver in one country, more- 
over, affects gold not only in that country, but the world oyer. 

To illustrate this, take the currency of the United States, England 
and France as just given, together. The several volumes of the differ- 
ent countries are each what is required, under the conditions that exist 
in each of the countries named, to maintain the equilibrium of inter- 
national prices. While that condition exists suppose France under the 
stress of war should issue $500,000,000 of paper and make it legal 
tender. This would expel $500,000, 000 of gold, less France’s propor- 
tion of this new accession of money. Where would this gold go? It 
would go to other gold currency countries to augment the volume of 
each, and the effect on the stock of money would be the same as the 
effect of a production of so much new gold. The fact that the action 
of one country may affect the money of another emphasizes the im- 
portance of a consensus of nations in the matter of money. For since 
one country can not change its own money, if it be comprised in whole 
or in part of money that enters into international circulation, without 
affecting the others, it becomes at once a question of international con- 
cern. 

My friend from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY ] says he wants to restrict 
He wants ‘‘to force 
arrogant England’’ to join in a conference to save her silver in India. 
But England has another remedy; she can close the mints of India and 
uphold the value of the rupee in the same way that the silver money in 
Europeisupheld. And the holders of $7,000,000,000 of interest-bearing 
capital in England will force England to adopt that remedy and stop the 
coinage of rupees and maintain their value as France maintains the 
value of francs, and as silver dollars are maintained in this country 
the restriction of coinage. 

I say the interest that controls money legislation in England, and 
has controlled it fora hundred years, is the moneyed interest. The 
home debt of England, all held at home, is $3,782,000,000, the annual 
interest on which is $150,000,000. Besides this, Englishmen hold co- 
lonial debts of $3,100,000,000, yielding an annual interest of $153,000, - 
000. The debts of other countries are also held there, making a total 
of more than $7,000,000,000, and yielding an income of more than 
$300,000,000 annually. The receivers of this income make the laws. 
They understand perfectly well what conditions tend to increase the 
worth of money. They understand, too, how to guard India against 
cheap silver and uphold the value of the rupee. If I could believe with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that to discontinue the coinage of 
silver here would have the effect upon England which he thinks it 
would have, I would be with him; because I recognize here @ practi- 
cal question. We must deal with it as statesmen. International con- 
currence is essential to a full solution of the silver question. But be- 
lieving, as I do, that the result would be to move England to close the 
mints of Bombay and Calcutta, in order to maintain the value of the 
rupee, as silver coins in Europe and in this country are upheld, and 
that in that case silver would fall not to 48 pence, as in 1873, or 47 in 
1876, but possibly to 40, 35, or 30 pence, I must dissent from his views. 
Why, I ask again, this demand to shut off the silver mines and limit 
the supply of metallic money to the gold mines alone? Is it not 
fact that the supply of gold is diminishing from year to year? 
not certain to diminish from century to century ? 
perfect accord onthis. The supply of gold is certain to be a waning sup- 
ply. What, on the other hand, are the conditions as toitsuse? Pop- 
ulation and wealth increasing, more extended commerce demanding 
more money, and a larger use of gold in the arts. 

Mr. Burchard, the Director of the Mint, tells us that not 25 per cent., 
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as formerly, but 50 if not 75 per cent. of the gold production of the 


world to-day goes into use in the arts and as ornaments. 
of gold a year, at most, left for monetary supply, and to make up for 
abrasion and loss; fifty millions of gold for abrasion and supply, and 
that diminishing from year to year, and half the world crazy to shut 
off silver entirely! Why, at the rate of increase in the use of gold in 
the arts that has been going on for the last decade it will not be ten 
years more till every dollar of the world’s production of gold will be 
used in the arts and for dentistry, leaving not an ounce for new coins. 
An allowance of 6 cents for each inhabitant of the globe for filling teeth 
would take every ounce of gold now produced for dentistry alone. In 
the face, then, of a diminishing supply, and the rapidly increasing de- 


Fifty millions | 





mand for gold in the arts, for dentistry, &c., is it not astounding that 
such a clamor should be raised to shut out silver ? 


What fools these mortals be! 


If it were not for the world’s vast indebtedness would such a demand 
be made? Can the motive, then, to reduce the solid money of the world 
to one metal be arighteous one? To do it, remember, is to change the 
relation of debt to property throughout the world and to increase the 
debt burden of every people on whom debts rest. It is to lay on labor 
greater toil for lesser rewards. I think I have shown that to keep our 
volume of money stable from forty to fifty millions must be added each 
year to meet the demands of increased population and wealth, and I have 
shown that twenty-eight millions of silver or silver certificates will not 
alone be sufficient. Gold or paper must be added or the volume rela- 
tively to our population will shrink. There is no probability that the 
paper part of the volume will be increased immediately. On the other 
hand, the question of the national-bank currency remains unsettled, and 
some contraction from this side is almost certain. 

In view of these facts, how absurd to say that the coinage of $28,000,- 
000 of silver or the issue of $28,000,000 of silver certificates will drive 
out gold withont an increase of paper! But silver, we are told, will not 
go into circulation. In Heaven’s name, then, how will it drive out gold? 
One currency can drive ouvanother only by taking its place in circulation 
and filling to overflowing the channels of trade. Yet silver will not go 
into circulation, but will drive out gold, is paradoxically asserted in the 
same breath. But why will not silver, or its representative certificates, 
gointo circulation? Is Gresham’s law suspended in this country? Sil- 
ver is legal tender, and that is enough to insure its place in our money 
system. 

Another strange delusion has taken possession of the country in con- 
nection with the idea that silver was about to expel all of our gold. 
Just how $165,000,000 of silver was going to expel $600,000,000 of gold, 
nobody has told us, but if one believed the admonitions of Wall street 
and the press, gold nevertheless was on the eve of taking wings and de- 
parting forever. At least gold was going to a premium immediately. 
Now, a half per cent. premium would undoubtedly take gold out of 
circulation at once; let us see how that would affect things. It takes 
now $700,000,000 of paper, $165,000,000 of full-tender silver, and $600, - 
000,000 of gold, or, leaving out reserves, say $650,000,000 of paper, 
$150,000,000 of silver, and $400,000,000 of gold—$1,200,000,000 in all 
of effective currency—to maintain prices in this country at a level of 
prices in other countries. Now, imagine the $400,000,000 of gold taken 
suddenly out of this volume by a premium, what would be the result? 
The active money volume would then stand at $800,000,000 instead of 
$1,200,000,000. Under such conditions prices would collapse, and gold 
would come in to restore the equilibrium. No; it is impossible for 
$150,000,000 of silver to drive out $400,000,000 of gold—if that be the 
amount in circulation—and it is equally impossible for gold to stand 
at a premium as long as any remains in circulation. 

The gold can all be expelled only by adding at once $400,000,000— 
or an amount equal to the gold in circulation—more silver or paper to 
our present currency, and not till all the gold, or substantially all of it, 
is driven from circulation can gold stand at a premium. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to be understood as advocating the enforced circulation of 
the coin itself. There is in my opinion nothing gained in that. If peo- 
ple prefer paper representatives in the form of certificates, why should 
they not have them? There is no good reason for compelling those who 
use money in large amounts to carry or handle the metal itself. Let 
every one choose for himself between coined dollars and paper represent- 
atives, and for one I am opposed to retiring the small notes. They are 
convenient, and the people are accustomed to them, and there is noth- 
ing in the world gained by compelling all payments of small sums to be 
made in coined money. Paper saves abrasion of the coin and is light 
and convenient. 

It is a shallow view of the money question, it seems to me, to compel 
the handling of the metal itself when people prefer something else. 
Let that be a matter of choice. The great question is to maintain the 
stability of the whole mass. By doing that you secure the stability of 
the value of each unit. How the whole shall be subdivided and how it 
shall be represented is of minor importance and should be left entirely 
to the choice of those who use it. For this reason I should be quite 
willing to let certificates issue on the bullion, at the same ratio and in the 
same way and in the same amount only, as now issued on coined silver, 
and let the silver be actually coined only when called for. For it 








makes not the least difference whether the metal circulates by certifi- 
sates or the metal itself is actually handled, only it be so that when 


| the certificates are out the metal is in, and when the certificates are in 


the metal is out. 

And it is an entire misapprehension of the true situation to suppose 
that because silver is locked up in the Treasury vaults it is no part of 
the money of the country, for to the extent that certificates are out sil- 
ver is doing money’s work the same as if the coin itself were circulat- 
ing, and it gives a sense of security to know that solid money is behind 
this form of paper. It is very different from the credit currency of pri- 
vate issuers. Certificates representing the metals not only havea solid 
basis, but they are titles to the metal and limited by the metal itself, 
and in that lies their greater stability; and I repeat that what bimetallists 
plead for is stability in the value of money, and that can only be secured 
by stability of volume. 


Tax Reform—Pledges to the People Must be Redeemed. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. MOULTON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1884, e 


On the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tax on distilled 
spirits now in warehouse. 

Mr. MOULTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Democratic party fail to make a reasonable re- 
duction in the customs duties, and leave the protected industries of the 
country where they now are, and no reform should be attempted in the 
interest of the whole country, then I can see no special reason, so far as 
the interests of the people are concerned, why the Democratic party should 
be in power rather than the Republican. If it had been understood by 
the people at the last election that the Democratic party were not then 
in favor of immediate reform and a reduction of the revenue to the rea! 
necessities of the Government, the large majority we have here would 
have been relegated to private life. And I willaddthatif no attempt in 
good faith is to be made to reduce the outrageous war tariff that now 
oppresses the whole country, other men will fill the places of the ma- 
jority on this floor. 

It is surprising to find men here, elected as Democrats, claiming 
that no reform or reduction in the tariff is necessary, and if it was this 
is not the time to attempt it. They say that any agitation of the 
tariff question will frighten and disturb the business interests of th« 
country, and that financial disaster and panic among the protected in- 
dustries would be the result; that notwithstanding millions of money 
is unjustly taken from the pockets of the people and accumulated in 
the Treasury, no remedy for the great wrong is to be applied, and 
this vicious system is to go on without day and without hinderance 
This has been the argument and fraudulent pretense of the Republican 
party and protected classes for the past twenty years. It would seem 
that the Democrats favoring protection have gone over entirely on this 
question to the protectionists, and they are making common cause with 
them to defeat any reduction in customs duties. Although the reve 
nues of the country give the Government nearly $100,000,000 yearly 
more than is required for the ordinary expenditures of the Government, 
yet the protectionist Democrats and Republicans say this is not the 
time to reform and reduce the tariff; and, what is remarkable, no time 
is mentioned by these protectionists when this important question of a 
reduction of taxes is to be considered. Nothing can be clearer than 
that the protectionists upon this floor and in the lobbies of this Hous: 
intend by every possible means to defeat any action tending to reduce 
the tariff. The clamor of the protected classes is to be respected against 
the cry of the great mass of the people for relief from burdensome and 
unnecessary taxation. 

The Democratic doctrine upon the subject of the tariff is that no more 
revenue should be collected from the people than is necessary for the 
expenditures of the Governmenteconomically administered ; or, in ot her 
words, customs duties should be for revenue only. This doctrine has 
been announced in the conventions of the party and substantially ad 
hered to from the beginning of the Government to the present time. 
If there is any principle that can be said to be Democratic doctrine and 
running through all the years of the Government, it is that a tari! 
should be for revenue only. I know that incidental protection 1s some- 
times talked about, but protection for the sake of protection and with- 
out reference to revenue has always been repudiated by the Democratic 
party as a pernicious doctrine and without sanction in the Constitu- 
tion. I maintain that the tariff is a party question, and always has 
been so considered and acted upon by the Democratic party. 

As showing the doctrine of the Democratic party upon the question 


or 
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of the tariff and revenue, I will read some of the resolutions adopted by 
the party, beginning with the year 1800: 
The first Democratic platform was adopted by the party, then called 


the ‘‘ Republican,’’ as distinguished from the Federalist party, in a | 


Congressional caucus at Philadelphia in 1800, the year in which Jeffer- 
son was first elected to the Presidency. It demands: 


6. Free commerce with all nations, political connection with none, and little or 
no diplomatic establishments. 


The next Democratic platform, known as the ‘‘ Locofoco’’ platform 
of 1836, was adopted by the first national convention for nominating 
candidates for the Presidency. It proclaims: 


Hostility to any and all monopolies by legislation, because they are violations 
of the equal rights of the people. 

The true foundation of republican government is the equal rights of every 
citizen in his person and property and in its management. 


The next Democratic platform was that of 1840, adopted by the Pres- 
idential convention at Baltimore, which contains these resolutions: 


Resolved, Tiiat justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terest of one portion to the injury of another — of our common country. 

5, Resolved, That itis the duty ofevery branch of the Government to enforce and 
practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that no 
more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government. 


The Democratic convention of 1844 reaffirmed the fourth and fifth 
resolutions of the convention of 1840. 
The Democratic national convention of 1848— 


Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of Government to enforce and 
practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that no 
more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government, and for the gradual but certain extinction of the debt 
created by the prosecution of a just and necessary war; and, that the results of 
Democratic legislation in this and all other financial measures, upon which issues 
have been made between the two political parties of the country, have demon- 
strated tothe careful and practical men of all parties their soundness, safety, and 
utility in all business results. 

Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844 have filled the 
hopes of the Democracy of the Union in the noble impulse given to the cause 
of free trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842, and the creation of the more equal, 
honest, and productive tariff of 1846, and that in our opinion it would be a fatal 
error to weaken the bands of a political organization by which these great re- 
forms have been achieved, and risk them in the hands of their own adversaries 
with whatever delusive appeals they may solict our surrender of that vigilance 
which is the only safeguard of liberty. 


The Democratic convention of 1852— 


Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce and 
practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that no 
more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary expenses 
of the Government and for the gradual but certain extinction of the public debt. 

Resolved, That in view of the condition of popular institutions in the Old 
World, a high and sacred duty is devolved with increased responsibility upon 
the Democracy of this country, as the party of the people, to uphold and main- 
tain the rights of every State, and thereby the union of States, and to sustain and 
advance among them constitutional liberty by discontinuing legislation for the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the many. 


In 1856 the Democratic national convention— 


Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to fos- 
ter one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the interest 
of one portion of our common country. 

It also repeated verbatim the first resolution quoted above of the con- 
vention of 1852, and then it— 

Resolved finally, That there are questions connected with the foreign policy of 
this country which are inferior to no domestic questions whatever. The time 
has come for the people of the United States to declare themselves in favor of 
free seas and progressive free trade throughout the world, and, by solemn mani- 
festations, to place their moral influence at the side of their successful example. 

In 1860 both the Douglas and Breckinridge platforms reaffirmed the 
resolutions of 1856, quoted above. 

In the year 1864 the continuation of the civil war, which made im- 
prudently high duties necessary to raise sufficient revenue, precluded 
the necessity of discussing the extraordinary and willingly endured 
burdens imposed by it on the people of the Northern States, and nothing 
was said about the tariff. 

The Democratic convention of 1868 demanded: 

3. Payment of all the public debt of the United States as rapidly as practicable— 
all money drawn from the people by taxation, except so much as is required for 


the necessities of the Government, economically administered, being honestly 
applied to such payment. * * * 


6.* * * A tariff for revenue upon foreign imports and such equal taxation 
under the internal-revenue Jaws as will afford incidental protection to domestic 
manufacturers, and as will, without impairing the revenue, impose the least 
burden upon and best promote and encourage the great industrial interests of 


the country. 

In 1872 the Democratic convention (so called) held at Baltimore, 
which was in fact a Greeley and not a Democratic convention, did not 
adopt any Democratic resolutions, but indorsed the platform of the 
“Liberal Republican ’’ convention held at Cincinnati, which contained 
the following curious declaration, making the tariff ‘‘a local issue:”’ 

We remit the discussion of the subject [protection and free trade] to the peo- 
ple in their Congressional districts and the discussion of Congress thereon, 
wholly free from executive interference or dictation. 

This is the only hiatus in the chain of assertions by the Democratic 
party of the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only. It resulted in the 
shameful defeat of a candidate supported by the party in defiance alike 
of principle and policy. ; 

In 1876 the Democratic convention spoke with no uncertain voice: 


.We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, not a 
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yearly rising revenue. Ithas impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 
It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. It 
has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half of 
our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, 
obstructs the processes of production and wastes the fruits of labor. It promotes 
fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest mer- 
chants. We demand tbat all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 


In the Democratic platform of 1880 the old doctrine was tersely re- 
proclaimed: , 

Home rule; honest money, consisting of gold, silver, and paper convertible on 
demand; the strict maintenance of the public faith, State and national, and a 
tariff for revenue only. 

The doctrine that the citizen should be left free to buy where he can 
purchase the cheapest and sell where he can command the best price 
seems to me to be axiomatic. No argument can add to the common 
sense of the proposition. This doctrine universally obtains among the 
citizens in their intercourse with each other, and it is the rule in 
interstate commerce and to the great advantage and benefit of all. 
Not a manin the whole country would for a moment submit to any lim- 
itation of this right of free trade among ourselves and the States. 

3ut the protectionists say that this free-trade doctrine operates well 
within the limits of a nation, but the moment you extend this doctrine 
to free trade with other nations then the principle is reversed and it 
becomes dangerous and ruinous to the nation adopting it. It seems to 
me that what is economic and prudent in the conduct of every private 
family can scarce be folly and ruinous in that ofa nation. Ifa foreign 
country can supply us with a commodity cheaper than we ourselves can 
make it, we had better buy it of them with some part of the produce of 
our own industry. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ illustrates this prin- 
ciple in this way: 

The natural advantages which one country has over another in producing 


particular commodities are sometimes so great that it is acknowledged by all 
the world to be in vain to struggle with them. 

By means of glasses, hot beds, and hot walls, very good grapes can be raised 
in Scotland and very good wine, too, can be made from them at about thirty times 
the expense for what at least equally good wine can be brought from foreign 
countries. Would it be a reasonable law to prohibit all foreign wines merely to 
protect and encourage the making of claret and burgundy in Scotland? 


This example of Adam Smith may be extended to hundreds of cases 
in our country where high protective taxes are given at the expense of 
the whole people to maintain ,certain industries that could not live 
without this bountyor subsidy. This is an unnatural condition of any 
industry so protected, and ought not to exist. 

It is a remarkable fact that most of these protected industries tend 
directly to enhance the cost of all the necessaries of life, and I will give 
some examples illustrating this. 

WOOLEN BLANKETS. 

Blankets are one of the great necessaries of life, and the people ought 
to have them at the lowest price, but by the operation of the present 
tariff the cost is greatly enhanced. Good blankets can be bought in 
Europe for 30 cents per pound; our tariff on such blankets is 20 cents 
per pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem. This amounts to near 100 pei 
cent. and this makes the tariff nearly prohibitory. Now, $25,000,000 
worth of blankets are purchased and used yearly in this country. and 
by reason of the tariff the people are forced to buy from the protected 
manufacturer here and compelled to pay double the price for which 
they could obtain them but for the tariff. This enhanced price goes 
into the pockets of the manufacturers,as we are compelled to buy of 
them. 

Take the price of men’s clothing in New Yorkand London. For in- 
stance, a broadcloth dress suit which costs $50 in New York costs only 
$22 in London. A heavy business suit which costs $30 in New York 
costs but $13 in London. A spring serge overcoat which costs $20 in 
New York costs but $8.50 in London. A winter beaver overcoat which 
costs $35 in New York costs but $14.50 in London. A silk hat which 
costs $5 in New York costs but $3 in London. These articles alto- 
gether cost in New York $140. In London they cost but 361. The 
man who buys these clothes, therefore, in New York pays $79 more for 
them than he could buy them for in London. 

Flannels, worn in some form by nearly all of every age, sex, and con- 
dition, pay a duty ranging from 88 to 100 per cent., which is prohibitory. 
So of woolen hats, that are in general use—the tax on them is so high 
as to prevent their importation; but, as in all such cases, the duty is 
added to the price of the article, and goes into the coffers of the manu- 
facturer. Odious and cruel, the present tariff is leveled with unerring 
precision at labor and poverty, and seeks to favor luxury and wealth. 
Thus the duty on hats is 64 per cent., while the duty on silks is but 60 
per cent. Salt, that article of first necessity toman and beast, is taxed 


| 70 per cent., and diamonds only 10 per cent. Trace-chains are taxed 
56 per cent., while treble ingrain carpets pay but 50 percent. Brussels 
carpets are taxed 68 per cent., and coarse blankets 104 per cent. Fine 


woolen rugs for the lady’s parlor and covers to keep the dustand moisture 
from the piano are taxed 45 per cent., while flannels to keep the body 
warm, to protect the shivering invalid, the workingman and his wife, 


| and the aged people alike from the freezing blasts of winter, are taxed 


100 per cent. Plain unbleached cotton cloth for shirts and other gar- 
ments worn by the laboring masses of both sexes is taxed 49 per cent., 
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and the window-glass in their houses 67 percent. Fine porcelain ware | 

for the rich man’s table is taxed only 45 per cent., and the artificial 

flowers and feathers for the adornment of his wife and daughters pay only 

50 per cent. And such instances could be multiplied into hundreds. 
The same may be said of copper, tin, steel in various forms, and vari- 

ous other necessaries of life. The prices are all increased by the tariff 

from 50 to 100 per cent. 


SPECIFIC DUTY REDUCED TO AD VALOREM. 


The table below is for the purpose of showing the ad valorem duty 
where the specific duty is 4} cents per square yard on colored cotton 
goods counting less than 100 threads to the square inch, counting warp 
and filling. These figures should show to all who are in favor of an 
equitable tariff the injustice of the present one to a class of goods con- 
stantly needed and chiefly used by the poorerclasses. Allow us to ask 
if goods measuring from 32 to 36 inches wide, and costing in Glasgow 
from 14 pence to 2} pence, and goods measuring 50 inches wide, cost- 
ing from 2 pence to 45 pence, should pay an average duty of over 100 
per cent., when it is well known that the labor value of these goods does 
not exceed 25 per cent. ? Itshould also be borne in mind that the labor 
value of these goods in Scotland is about 15 per cent., and to this must 
be added freight from Glasgow and other charges amounting to about 
10 per cent. on these classes of goods. From these figures it will be 
seen that the percentage of duty on these goods is the percentage of 
profit secured to the American manufacturer. We may add that these 
classes of goods are all made from American cotton: 
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The Republican Congress of 1882, by the almost universal condemna- 
tion of the war tariff then in force, found it necessary to pretend to do 
something that seemed to favor a reduction. To this end, and in order 
to deceive the people and still maintain the tariff in the interest of pro- 
tectionists and monopolists, they created the tariff commission scheme. 
This was a shameless desertion of their duty and a scheme to postpone 
tariff reform at the expense ofa tax-burdened people. This commission, 
after perambulating the whole country and listening mostly to those 
whose interest it was to preserve the tariff as it was, reported that the 
tariff ought to be reduced 25 per cent. 

Now, upon this report what did this Republican Congress do? In- 
stead of reducing the tariff 25 per cent., as recommended by the com- 
mission, and which ought to have been done, it appears now from the 
figures from the Treasury and the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of this Congress, and not disputed by any one, the Republicans of 
the Forty-seventh Congress reduced the tariff only 1.74 per cent. That 
is to say, the importation of goods valued at $100 is $1.74 less under 
the new Republican tariff than theold law. Thus it will be seen that 
the people have been deceived and that the tariff remains to-day sub- 
stantially at war rates. This is a disgrace to our civilization and a fraud 
upon the people. It is in the interest of the few and against the rights 
of the many. 

But the protectionists say in answer to all this that if we are not pro- 
tected in our industries we can not live; that unless the whole people, 


by means of a tariff, are compelled to help us and enable us to charge | 


double what our products can be purchased for elsewhere we will have to 
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close our business. This is the argument in defense of the present war 
tariff. There are no principles more clearly laid down by political econ- 
omists and demonstrated by the experience and observation of the busi- 
ness world than these: That a trade or business which is protected and 
forced by means of high duties and monopolies is disadvantageous and 
ruinous to the country in whose favor it is meant to be established: but 
that trade which without force or constraint is naturally and regularly 
arried on between individuals or any two places or nations is always 
advantageous ; that no commercial nation was ever ruined, impover- 


| ished, or even injured by opening the ports to trade with its commercial 


neighbors ; that every country, on the contrary, in proportion as it has 
opened its ports to all nations, instead of being ruined by this free trade, 
as the principles of the protective system would lead us to expect, has 
been enriched by it. These principles have been illustrated at differ- 
ent periods of ourown country. The less restraint upon trade and the 
freer a people are the more prosperous and happy they are. 

There is free trade between the States and to the advan tage of the 
whole country. 

What is of the most importance to us now is free trade with the com- 
mercial nations of the whole world, so that we may have a market for 
our overproduction caused by the unnatural stimulant of a high pro- 
tective and prohibitory tariff. The home market is wholly inadequate 
for the consumption of our productions under existing circumstances. 
Our factories and warehouses are overflowing with goods, with no buyers, 
and thousands of workmen out of employ; and yet the protectionists 
insist that there shall be no change in the tariff laws, and that the present 
deplorable condition shall remain unchanged. The position of the Re- 
publican party is well expressed by one of the leading protectionists, 
Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, in the Senate of the United States, February 
10, 1882, in these words: 

If there were no public debt, no interest to pay, no pension-list, no Army and 
Navy tosupport, I should still oppose tariff for revenue only, and favor protect- 


ive duties. 

To-day we are reaping the fruits of their astounding folly and mon- 
strous heresy. To enable this country to compete in the markets of the 
world with other nations our tariff should be reduced to a revenue 
standard, and all raw materials that enter into the composition of man- 
ufactured articles should be admitted duty-free. A tax on raw materials 
to the extent of the tax adds to the cost of the manufactured articles of 
which the raw material is a part. Most nations admit raw materials 
free. That gives the manufacturer in those countries an immense ad- 
vantage over the American manufacturer. The tariff on the raw ma- 
terial, increasing its cost, prevents American competition and we are 
shut out of the foreign market. Many of the manufacturers of the 
country are beginning to appreciate the effect of a high tariff on raw 
materials and now are boldly advocating the repeal of all taxes on raw 
materials in order that they may compete with foreign nations in the 
markets of the world. Protection of industries and taxes on raw ma- 
terials cannot exist for any length of time. Taxes on raw materials 
invariably lead to the decay of manufacturing industries. No country 
presents better examples of this than our own—strikes, stoppage, half- 
time, reduction of workmen’s wages, bankruptcy, and ruin. If our 
industries are to lead an active, healthy life, then every tax must be taken 
off of raw materials. This reform will work wonders. Our manufact- 
urers will then demonstrate that they can compete with Europe in the 
neutral markets of the world. 

WOOL. 

The high tariff on wool is wholly indefensible. 
vents us exporting manufactured articles of wool. 

Wool can be grown as cheaply here as in any country in the world. 
The extent and variety of our climate invite to it. We have all the 
advantages of Australia and South America. Why should the people 
of all the States pay toll to the farmer of Ohio or Pennsylvania if his 
land has become too valuable for sheep-raising. Sheep-raising has nat- 
urally gone West upon cheaper lands. This is the natural law of that 
industry. Let the Ohio people use their lands for other purposes more 
profitable. High tariff upon wool has been a disadvantage to wool- 
growersin thiscountry. Asarule the higher the tariff on wool the lower 
has been the price. In 1879, under the war tariff, wools were taxed 
10 cents per pound and 11 cents ad valorem; the price of wool that 
year was lower than it had been for many years, running down to 12 
cents per pound. The high tariff excluded the foreign wools. These 
wools were wanted for mixture with the native wools in manufactur- 
ing, and without the foreign wools there is less demand for native wools 
and consequently lower price. This has been the history of tariff on 
wools. 

Mr. James Leach, the oldest importer and dealer in wools in the 
United States, and a recognized authority in all matters pertaining to 
the trade, was asked the other day what had caused the recent disasters 
in the woolen trade. ‘‘In two words,’’ replied Mr. Lynch, ** overpro- 
duction and overcompetition.’’ Continuing, he said: 

The excessive protection and overfostering of the business for a period of six- 
teen years has caused an excessive supply of raw material and of all the articles 


+ . a ; a : - 
made from wool. Now, in the present condition of things it is quite clear t hat 
we have more wool and woolen goods of all descriptions than we are able to 


+} 


| consume, and we have no market beyond the United States, the tariff on the 
raw material preventing us from competing with older countries where no duties 


It absolutely pre- 
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are imposed. This excessive protection of the raw wool is more than our man- 
ufacturers can overcome. They can’t send their goods out of the country for a 
market; hence the pletieric suppiies and the overioading of commission mer- 
chants in woolen goods, clothing merchants, and so on. Wool has heen pro- 
tected to death, 

The same reasoning will apply to most of the other manufacturing 
interests of the country where the raw materials used are highly taxed. 
And the ruinous effect of this policy is felt by the consnmers in the in- 
creased cost of most of the necessaries they use. 

SUGAR, 

The demand for free sugar is almost npiversal. It comes up from al- 
most every partof the conntry. The reduction in the tariff on sugar was 
expected to be opposed by the sugar-planters in Louisiana, We find per- 
sons representing this interest have heen here, and according to their 
own statements attempted to pool their interest with Pennsylvania in 


regard to iron and coal, and Ohio in relation to wool, and combine what- | 


ever other interest they could against a reduction of the tariff. The av- 
erage consumption of sugar per capita in this country is forty-five pounds. 
The poorest find it a necessity. In 1883 the Government collected about 
$42,000,000 in duties on sngar. The tariff was over 60 per cent. The 
same class of sugar for which we have to pay 9 and 10 cents per pound 
the people of England obtain for 6 to 63 cents per pound. 

‘The tariff is equal to $9 or $10 on a barrel of sugar. This the con- 
sumer has to pay for the henefit of the few sugar-planters in Louisiana. 
The protectionists, rather than reduce the tariff on sugar to henefit the 
poor consumer, propose to reduce the surplus revenue by taking the tax 
olf of whisky and tohacco, The people of this country consume annu- 
ally 1,000,000 tons of sugar. 

Now, the Louisiana planters who are demanding this high tariff only 
prodace about 8 per cent. of the sugar consumed in the country. The 
annual average value of the sugar crop in Louisiana is only about 26 
per cent, of the tariff the people pay on the imports of sugar. 

During the last fiscal year the value of sugar imported was $93,525, - 
732, upon which duties to the amount of $47,977,000 were collected. 
The history of sugar-planting in Louisiana shows that a high tariff has 


little or no influence in stimulating the production of sugar. The 
largest crops have been raised when the tariff has heen the lowest. The 


sugar-planters of Louisiana need no protection, as the following facts 
will show. 


The following extract is from a prize essay read before the Planters’ 
Association of Louisiana in 1883. If its statements are true, and we 
have no reason to doubt them, they prove that domestic sugar-growers 
are receiving greater returns from their crops than is obtained by any 
other class of agriculturists: 


RESOURCES OF THE SUGAR REGION, 


No agricultural product in any part of the world givesa return equal toa well- 
conducted sugar plantation. Hitherto it has required large capital to embark 
in this business, but since the establishment of central factories in our State 
every cultivator has within his reach the means to become a sugar farmer and 
the certainty of obtaining a good price for his cane. Poor men in no other 
country have such opportunities as are here offered, for by proper cultivation 
they are certain of securing from $80 to $100 per acre for their cane crop, and one 
man can cultivate from ten to fifteen acres in cane, besides raising corn and 
other supplies sufficient for his family, all on land which to-day can be pur- 
chased at from $% to $20 per acre. This new feature in the sugar industry is des- 
tined to more than double our sugar product in five years, and under favorable 
legislative protection this industry in the near future will assume grand propor- 
ion, for not one-half of the territory adapted to cane is as yet cultivated in this 
plant, 
proven in East Baton Rouge by sugar farmers who are growing wealthy with 
small mills; and cane pays well even in the sandy soil of the other Florida par- 
ishes, where nourished by fertilizers. Recent important improvements in ma- 
chinery have greatly increased the sugar yield per ton of cane, and the refuse 
or bagasse, which a few years ago was a great burden to sugar-planters, has re- 
cently been utilized for fuel; but a better use for it will soon be found, for it 
makes the best paper-stock, and will in a year or two be extensively employed 
for that purpose. In fact, paper barrels for sugar and molasses will soon take 
the place of the ancient wasteful and cumbersome eypress hogsheads and bar- 


rels. 

An average duty of over 60 per cent. is maintained on sugar and kept 
at that excessive rate in obedience to the demands of the domestic sugar 
industry, 

_ It is claimed in the above paper that with proper cultivation $80 to 
5100 per acre is obtained from sugar. The tobacco crop of 1882 paid 
364.32 per acre; hay, $11.44; potatoes, $43.89; corn, $11.94; wheat, 
311.99; rye, $8.28; oats, $9.89; barley, $13.54; buckwheat, $9.49. 


These figures show conclusively that there is no necessity for a high | 


tariff on sugar, and that asa crop it yields the producer six to eight 
times the return obtained from cereals. 
wages in the grain-growing States of the West and Northwest is from 
Six to eight dollars per month greater than in Louisiana. . Free sugar 
would still enable producers to get superb returns from their land as 
er with grain-growers and give to consumers a gift of $40,000,- 

The people of this country could better afford to pay the Louisiana 
sugar-planter the value of his annual crop than to pay duties on the 
importation of foreign sugar amounting to $48,000,000. Even then the 
people would save over $30,000,000 per annum. 

Che sugar tax is an enormous fraud upon the people, and it ought to 
be removed. There is not as much reason for protecting the sugar- 
planter as there is for protecting our Western farmers against taxes 
upon almost everything that is used bythem. Foreign nations do not 
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It has been found that cane does remarkably well on the high lands, as , 
| hold in the land. 


And yet the average rate of 








| tective tariff. 


| $31,000,000 reduction. 


give us cloths, silks, wools, or sugar; but they are to he paid for in our 
agricultural products; there is no other way. All the specie in the 
country could not pay for one year’s imports—for 1883, $700,130,688. 
Not a yard of cloth comes into the country hut what encourages Amer- 
ican lahor, hecause some one has raised cotton, wheat, corn, pork, beef, 
and other products to pay for it. Undera high tariff agricultural prod- 
ucts will fall in price, and rise under a low tariff. This was true 
under the compromise tariff of Mr. Clay, from 1839 to 1842. As the 
duties came off agricultural products rose in price, and we increased 
our exports. Under the high tariffof 1843 ouragricultural exports fel] 
off and the price went down again. In 1846, under what is known as 
the Walker tariff, which was simply a revenue tariff, and the dutics 
were ad valorem, the price of agricultural products rose and our ex 

ports largely increased. The same result followed under the low tariff 
from 1856 to 1861. 

This illustrates the simple rule that when we buy of others they will 
buy of us. The more we import the more we export. The dutiabl 
imports for 1883 were in value nearly $500,000,000. The following 
table shows some of the principal articles of import and their value: 
Live animals 


$3, 513, 529 
Barley 6, 288, 341 
Buttons and button materials 3,599, 323 
I las 3, 931, 278 
nnn RT SURI sis cavum acnseenedeustnensbacn danaiegtendenme 2, 221, 708 
a  cccmienibdiinietins 2, 240, 260 
Cotton cloth 2.538, 871 
Cotton knit goods 7, 941, 381 


Clothing and other cotton goods. 






wi sinies 23, 808, 330 
Earthen stone. and china ware ‘ nhieeinits a ; : 6, 969, 92 
Fancy articles, nerfumeries, &C......................0008 7, 402, St 
Hemans and subetitutes fOr...............ccsccscoccscecccecsecscees 4,576, 324 
Jute and sisal grass 5. 720, 995 
Manufactures of flax, jute, &e 24, 133, 992 
Fruits and nuts seaseatdaiides Limedgeumenaien ‘ 17. 407, 607 
Furs, dressed, on skins ¥ waanhies ‘ i 5, 325, 133 
Pig-iron ... slaaehccialenaatamniaes iiccetgaladhinianilisaeniaich 5, 745, 099 
Tin-plate or taggers tin sbakaaitasansnhh kde dalads see deusisiaiccucsaaaecimaninliaa 18, 075, S14 
nnn CUEIINOEGNE CIID 0.5 sccsiniinctpecncevn<evcansuvncovectonesussccuenss 13, 875, 693 
Precious stones 8,550, 818 
Leather.. aleniadl 7, 228, 409 
Gloves, kid and leather. 3, 589, 653 


Suk, dress and piece goods......... 

Silk, clothing, laces, ribbons, &c 
Brandy........ 

Molasses. esces ccecescess eecoeses 
Sugar, Dutch standard in color... 
Leaf-tobacco. satticseiind 2 
Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots 
Wine, in casks.. 
Wine, in bottles 
Lumber.. 3 a 
Wool®unmanufactured.......... 
Woolen cloth............... ' Seetsincinitiniaintbiicin 
Women’s and children’s woolen goods 
Woolen goods, unspecified 





2, 246, 526 





Total Seen caii sesecesesse 906, 150, 721 

These thirty-six headings embrace more than three-fourths of the 
dutiable commodities brought into this country. It will be observed 
that by far the greater portion are articles of prime necessity. Sugar 
cotton goods, and cotton clothing, woolen goods and woolen clothing, 
manufactures of flax, tin, and manufactures of tin, iron, and manu- 
factures of iron make up much the larger part of the goods upon which 
duties are imposed. These are articles indispensable in every house- 
These enter into the life of every human creature. 
The duty on these articles is from 40 to 50 per cent. It is not stating 
the case too strongly to say that on the six articles we have just named 
the laboring classes pay annually over $100,000,000 tax to the Govern- 
ment, or $2 to each person, and $10 to each average family. This, of 
course, takes no account of the amount they pay to protect home i: 
dustries which does not go into the Treasury. This amount is indet 
nite, but is variously estimated to reach three times the sum, or more 
than is paid to the Government (more nearly five times, or $50 pet 
family); that is to say, $6 to each person, and $30 to each family in the 
United States. If this tax were levied direct on the people the present 
tariff would not stand a month. It falls on them none the less surely 
and is much less equitably distributed than are direct taxes, but so 
disguised as to excite no general protest. It is only by discussion that 
the truth can be brought home to the people who bear the burdens 

Under the Morrison bill wood, sawed lumber, coal, and salt are added 
to the free-list, and to these, in my judgment, there ought to be added 
wool, sugar, and many other articles of prime necessity. The effect ot 
the present bill will be to reduce the present tariff about 15.74 pei 
cent., as estimated by the Ways and Means Committee, making about 
This is something to be sure, and perhaps iis 
much as can be obtained at this time under the cir¢umstances 

The bill under consideration does not propose to reduce the tariff in 
any material respect below that of the Morrill tariff of 1861. At that 
time that was the highest tariff known to our laws. 

Twenty-three years have elapsed since the adoption of that high pro 
At that time it was thought necessary to make some 
excuse to the people for so exorbitanta tariff. It was urged by the pro- 
tected class that their business was in its infancy and required prot: 
tion to keep it alive. Yet many of these infant establishments had 
been in existence and flourishing and yielding large dividends for more 
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than forty years. Now nearlya generation of protection has been added, 
and if there is any virtue in it certainly the infant ought to be of age 
now and no longer has the right to demand a subsidy or gratuity at the 
expense of the whole people. If the Morrison bill becomes a law, the 
average tariff on the dutiable articles will be over 30 per cent. This 
certainly ought to be sufficient to satisfy all reasonable men. It gives 
the manufacturer 30 per cent. the advantage over the great mass of the 
citizens, but this protected and rapacious class still plead infancy and 
more protection. 

It is urged by the protectionist that the internal-revenue tax should 
be abolished. This is principally on whisky, beer, and tobacco, and 
yields a large amount of revenue, nearly $132,000,000 annually. Ifthis 
revenue is taken off it would give the protectionist increased advantage 
for insisting that there shall be no reduction of the tariff, but rather an 
increase. Of course protectionists are in favor of abolishing the internal- 
revenue systen. 

I am opposed to the abolition of the internal-revenue system as ap- 
plied to whisky andtobacco. Thesearticles are not necessaries. . What- 
ever of this tax is paid is voluntary. No one need pay a dollar of this 
tax unless he chooses; and the abstinence from the use of these articles, 
and therefore from the payment of this tax, would always be to the 
advantage of the individual. 

It is estimated that our tariff and revenue laws will give $100,000,000 
more than is wanted and can be used by the Government under the 
law. What reason can be given for taking this large sum from the 
hard earnings of the people? The Democratic party have given their 
pledge to the people to reform the abuses in our tariff system, and, for 
one, I am for faithfully redeeming these pledges. 


The Bonded Extension Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. KASS 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits now in warehouse. 


Mr. KASSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the suggestion of various members of the House, 
and in response to sundry arguments on the general question of free 
trade which have recently appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
submit herewith as part of my remarks the views which I have recently 
expressed elsewhere on that subject. The speech referred to was re- 
ported and printed as follows: 

FREE TRADE NOT THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


[Congressman JoHN A. Kasson, of Iowa, delivered an address before the Brook- 
iyn Revenue Reform Club, in the hall of the Long Island Historical Society, on 
the evening of February 6. The address was entitled “ Free trade not the inter- 
national law of the Almighty.’’ Mr. Kasson was listened to with the closest 
attention, and was frequently applauded, especially where he showed that from 
England, a country “ blessed with free trade,”’ the annual immigration to this 
country has largely increased since the introduction of the system which was 
denounced by its opponents as one of “ robbery and injustice.”?] 

Mr. Kasson prefaced his remarks by referring to the famous declaration of 
Cobden that free trade is the international law of the Almighty, and said that 
he had chosen for the title of his address ‘‘ Free trade not the international law 
of the Almighty,” as indicating the distinct issue between the two principles of 
free trade and protection. Whatever most promotes the welfare of the people, 
he said, must be regarded as being in obedience to the laws of Divine Providence. 
The rule may be just between two barbarous tribes who exchange the shells of 
the seashore for an elephant’s tusk from the interior; but as soon as civiliza- 
tion and the skill of labor intervene and money becomes an element of exchange 
for materials regulations are made in the interest of self-protection and for the 
promotion of wealth. The truth or falsity of the maxim must depend upon the 
condition of each country. One form of it may be true of one nation and the 
converse of it true of another. Its application must depend upon the particu- 
lar conditions of each country, and the object of this address is to show that so 
faras the United States are concerned Mr, Cobden was wrong, without disput- 
ing that he may have been right in applying his maxim to the people of Eng- 
land. 

As | understand the principles of this club, its favorite reasoning is from theories 
to laws. That is to say, you find laid down in the books certain principles on 
which society ought to be founded, assuming that no wars will exist, that com- 
munications are always open, that the people of all nations seek the same con- 
ditions of existence, and will be animated by the motive of mutual equity, with- 
out seeking advantage one over the other. But history proves these assump- 
tions to be false. Wars do arise. Communications are obstructed and barred. 
Different nations seek different results from social organization. Some seek 
wealth and power alone fora privileged class, a hereditary aristocracy, and ac- 
cept as necessary the debasement of labor. Others seek the elevation of all 
classes, the comfort and security of all, and would give dignity to all useful oc- 
cupations, These and other differences necessarily result in different processes 
of legislation. One country has great and diversified resources, another has 
few aml perhaps none to provoke enterprise. Thus when your theories are 
carried into laws you often find them wholly inapplicable to the conditions of 
the country you would subject to their jurisdiction. 

For myself I favor a reasoning which will lead from facts to law. The laws 
which govern mental philosophy can not possibly be applied to the practical 
affairs of men. These are so variable that a system which is excellent for one 
quarter of a century would be utterly opposed to a system adapted to the next 
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quarter. The reading of works on political economy, like those of Adam Smith 
Say, Ricardo, McCulloch, Bastiat, and a host of others, will show that the effort 
of each succeeding writer is to correct the errors into which his predecessor has 
fallen. There is no theory of political economy in its application to the change- 
able affairs and interests of man which can be said to be permanent in its appli- 
cation. As in the case of political institutions one kind of government is best 
adapted to one ple, and another to another people with different traditions 
and different education, so one theory of taxation may be well adapted toa 
nation in Europe and at the same time be ruinous to the development of a nation 
in America. 
APPEALING TO HISTORY. 


But I too have a favorite book of authority in which to find the principles of 
my politicaleconomy. That book is the history of my country for the century 
of its existence. It is a history of experiences and trials under both systems, | 
read there that my country at the beginning was substantially without manu- 
factures and enna Sopentens on a nation 3,000 miles away. As soon as our 
forefathers consolidated the States under national authority, in the first Congress 
assembled they laid duties “for the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures.’’ The laws of 1789, 1816, 1824, and 1828 were all protective in theirchar- 
acter and adopted in part by the same men and under the influence of the authors 
of the Constitution. 

The right to impose duties with reference to the protection of American in- 
dustries was completely established. During this period the rate of duties was 
steadily advanced, not for revenue only, but for protection also, from about 6 
and 8 to nearly 50 per cent. ad valorem. Each successive rate promoted the in- 
dustries of the country while it enriched the Treasury. The revenue became 
too great for the wants of the Government, and the sliding scale of 1833 was 
adopted as an experiment, under the belief that the revenue could be reduced 
without the destruction of the industries which had grown up under the uniform 
fostering care of Congress. The revenues were reduced far beyond the wishes 
of the authors of the scheme, and ruin of our domestic industry and of the pub- 
lic credit followed as its legitimate result, and one of the greatest and most dis- 
tressing panics the country has ever known became a reality in 1837. 

This experience led logically tothe restoration of a higher and protective tariff 
in 1842, under the influence of which industries revived, prosperity returned, and 
the Treasury was again amply supplied. Butthe economic viewsof the oppo- 
nents of protection again prevailed, and again the tariff was assailed by success- 
ive Congresses, beginning in 1846. Then again,in 1857, came bankruptcy of 
manufactures, of trade, and of the Federal Treasury. Once more the policy of 
protection came to the front, in 1861,and from that time on this policy has been 
perpetuated in the legislation of the country. It has now been continually 
tested for a period of twenty-two years. 

You will observe that after each disaster which followed the free-trade periods 
there was no recovery of either public credit or publie prosperity until a change 
of law and system from free trade to protection ; and then prosperity did return 
I beg you also to observe that during this period of twenty-two years a financial 
convulsion befell both Europe and America. Our revenue system was not 
changed, while our monetary system was; and the United States was the first 
of all nations to recoverits prosperous tide, which has continued to this day and 
has become the admiration of all nations. 


INCREASE OF IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION. 


Under these circumstances, as I understand the theory of your association, I 
ought not to consult the facts of history to ascertain whether free trade or protec- 
tion is the system most advantageous to my country, but I should go to the 
books and writings of McCulloch, of Ricardo, of Wells, and of Sumner, and 
learn from them whether it is possible that a country should become prosperous 
under protection, or whether it is a system of “ robbery and plunder and disas- 
ter to the people.’’ I must decline to ascertain from books written in the past 
whether my country can be prosperous under one system or the other. My 
appeal for information on that subject is to history, and not to the theoretical 
writings of philosophers. I look upon the condition of the United States as I 
found it andes the beams of the rising sun this morning. Churches, school- 
houses, dwellings in town and country, savings in bank,the public treasury, 
mills, factories, farms, barns, storehouses, railroads, mines, herds and flocks, 
clothing of the people, popular contentment, love of country—I look at all this, 
and ask myself: ‘‘ Is all this evidence of suffering under a long-continued sys- 
tem of ‘ robbery and plunder of the people?’”’ 

Take, for example, your declaration that a protective tariff is necessarily rob- 
bing the many for the benefit of the few ; is an unjust and burdensome taxa- 
tion, oppressive to the people, and especially tothe poor. If that is true you 
will admit that it ought to discourage immigration, retard the increase of popula- 
tion, and embarrass the material development ofthe country. You must further 
admit that the laboring classes certainly should not leavea country blessed with 
free trade and go to a country oppressed by this system of robbery and injus- 
tice. When I appeal to the facts of history I find that instead of retarding immi- 
gration and embarrassing the growth of population there came from the free- 
trade country whose policy you ask us to follow only 78,000 in 1860; after our 
system of *‘ robbery and injustice’’ was adopted, twice the number, or 151,000, 
came in 1870 from the same country, and 164,000 in 1880; and while there was 
under free trade in 1860 a total immigration of only 150,000, it rose in 1870 to 356,- 
000, and in 1880 to 593,000. Were all these immigrants incapable of judging for 
themselves whether there was more profit to the laboring classes in a free-trade 
country or in a protective country? Did they not know whether, on the whole, 
the comforts of life and means of gain were greater in the country which they 
left or in the country to which they came? Shall I go to the writings of the 
free-trade economists to find this fact, or am I justified in learning it from the 
men who had experienced both the blessings and the wrongs under both sys- 
tems? When each 100,000 of immigrants wrote back to persuade another 100,000 
to come, did they do it blindly and wickedly, or did they do it because of the 
greater blessings, the superior comforts, the better chances of life which they 
here enjoyed? : 

And how was it with the population? Instead of the slow growth of Euro- 
Eo nations we find that at the close of our free-trade period the entire popu- 
ation of the United States was 31,000,000. It rose to 38,000,000 in 1870, and to 
51,000,000 in 1880. Does this indicate increased difficulty in the means of subsist- 
ence, increased embarrassment in the acquisition of wealth, or does it show 
that the country has become more and more capable of sustaining a large )op- 
ulation in comfort and wealth ? 


GROWTH OF AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Has this system which you so violently condemn impeded the development of 
the country? If I look in your books on political economy I perhaps should 
answer “ Yes.’ I prefer to look into my own book, which is the history of the 
United States as disclosed by the census taken under the law. I inquire, first, 
as to its effects upon that class of population with which I have been identified 
and which you say suffers most of the burdens and injustice. I find that the 
value of the farms of the country in 1860 was $3,200,000,000, rising to $7,000,000, 
000 in 1870, and in 1880 to $10,197,000,000. The gross value of their products ip 
1860 was not returned, but is estimated at $1,400,000,000; in 1870 it was $1,800,000,- 
000, and in 1880, $2,200,000,000._ And just here let me re-enforce my statement re- 
specting the growth of agriculture in this country by an extract from the British 
Agricultural Commission's report in 1882, in which this sentence occurs: ~ It is 
safe to say that for the last two years the agriculture of America has been at the 
very flood-tide of its prosperity.” So even the census of 1880 has not fully told 
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the magnificent story of our agricultural development under this system of 
“robbing” the farmers, our foreign rivals being the witnesses. 

But what is the condition of the same agriculture under free trade in England, 
where the farmers, instead of being ‘“‘ robbed" by protection, have the blessings 
of free trade? Let the great free-trade organ of England, the London Times, 
tell the story in its issue of April 19, 1882. Its four-cohiumn article is under the 
title “‘ Agricultural Decline in England,” and isa review covering thirteen years. 
It declaresthat England now has about $10,000,000 less value of live-stock, and a 
further loss of $20,000,000 in grain crops, irrespective of the falling off in yield per 
acre planted. That paper says sadly, in summing up: “ We present the above 
statements illustrating the decline in agricultural wealth and production, leaving 
to farm oceupiers and their landlords to consider how far the facts constitute an 
indictment against their craft, or only a record of its misfortunes.” 

Now, put in contrast with this what is said by the British Agricultural Com- 


mission of our agriculture in its report of the same year, 1882: ‘It is safe to say | 
that for the last two years the agriculture of America has been at the very flood- | 


tide of its prosperity.” 
Which system has “robbed the farmer” or plundered the poor? 


Which has 
proved most beneficial to the farmer? 


On that other equally important branch of national industry—the product of | 


manufactures—I find that the values have risen in the three decennial years 
from $1,885,000,000 in 1860 to $3,385,000,000 in 1870, and to $5,369,000,000 in 1880. 
These aggregates of two branches of American industry have required vastly 
improved facilities for transportation to market. Consequently our railroad 
mileage has increased from a few thousand miles in 1860 to a greater mileage at 
this time than is furnished by the entire system of Europe. 
in the United States in 1880 reached the enormous aggregate of nearly 8,000,000 
tons. The results of coal mining are still more remarkable, having risen from 
14,000,000 tons in 1860 to 71,000,000 tons in 1880. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE COAL INDUSTRY. 


coal fields of the country and their development as perhaps the best indication 
of the development and growth of the great industries of the nation, as the cre- 
ator of the force required for handling the vast agricultural and manufactured 
produets of the country, as wellas the source of supply for fuel for the increased 
population. He referred to it not only as an original source of wealth, but as an 
instrument for the creation of wealth in nearly every department of human en- 


terprise, claiming that no more significant proof of the enormous prosperity of | 


the country during the last twenty years can be furnished than an exhibit of the 
rapid increase in the production of this mineral, more valuable than gold and 
silver. In concluding his proof of the unparalleled development of national 
prosperity he gave the census figures for the total wealth of the United States as 
$16,000,000,000 in 1860, $30,000,000,000 in 1870, and $43,000,000,000 in L880. 

The free-trade economist, Mulhall, estimates the annual accumulation of 
wealth in the— 





a can eakahaneniiehl paeeaspnunederbelsauabee sue utamuesien aman 
FIRB Bisccecestncsee 375, 000, 000 
Great Britain. 325, 000, 000 
Germany .......++ coos 200, 000, 000 | 


He says of us: ‘“‘ Every day that the sun rises upon the American people it 
sees an addition of two and a half million dollars to the accumulated wealth of 
the Republic, which is equal to one-third of the daily accumulations of man- 
kind!” Does this look like “ robbery’’ in America, as compared with Great 
Sritain ? 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE, 


After citing some additional facts, he proceeded: I perceive also that those 
who base their statesmanshtip upon the writings of the scholar at his desk and 
the professor in his college endeavor to convince us that the balance of trade 
has little to do with the prosperity of the country. In answer to this, looking 
again into my book of our national history, I find that the change in our balance 
of trade with foreign countries, which was effected eight or ten years ago and 
has since continued, has caused a change of ownership in the great mass of 
United States bonds, has caused a cessation in the payment of interest to foreign 
countries, has swollen the contents of our savings banks and the credit balances 
of our depositors, has enabled us to resume specie payments, has filled the coun- 
try with gold and silver, and added hundreds of millions to the circulating me- 
dium of the United States, has reduced interest to the lowest point ever known 
in the history of the country, both for governments and individuals, has raised 
the public credit to the foremost rank among the nations of the world, and has 
so magnified the capita! of the country that borrowers have ceased to seek lend 
ers, and lenders are seeking everywhere in beneficent enterprises places for the 
investment of their wealth. You may say that this can not be, because all the 
books say it is inconsistent with a system of taxation which is “ robbery and 
injustice.”’ My only answer isthat itis so. If your theories and our facts come 
into collision the theories must retire, in good order if possible, or the facts will 
trample them under foot and soil the fair paper on which they are written. If 
we bring in fifty millions of sound money each year from the rest of the world 
in payment of the favorable balance of our trade, we must in twenty years have 
a thousand millions more to work with in our own interest. If money is not 
itself wealth it is an enormously powerful instrument in the production of true 
wealth. Nations seek to acquire it for the same reasons that individuals do, 
and both find it to their advantage to possess it. You can hardly convince them 
of the contrary. 


COST TO THE CONSUMER, 


But you have a further and a very favorite argument, which sounds and re- 
sounds from the Atlantic to the 
the continént. This argument declares that the tariff enhances by the amount of 
the duty the price of every article on which itisimposed. You further say that 
it not only adds so much to the expense of the consumer but it also enhances the 
domestic prices by the same amount on all the like articles produced at home. 
Where shall I go to test this argument? Shall I go to your books, which only 
tell me what ought to be as a logical deduction from logical propositions? 
Again I make my appeal to our favorite book, the history of facts. As you 
know, our duties on nearly all importations were increased more than once after 
1860. I take the list of principal articles where the American competitive in- 
dustry has been protected, and I find in a great majority of cases ( 
all) that prices are lower than they were before the imposition of increased du- 
ties. It would require more than one address to go over the list of articles in 
pe to which this is found to be true. I wiil mention some by way of il!lus- 

ation. 
ries. It has been so high as to be also a protective duty. 

Enterprising Americans resolved to avail themselves of it and introduced that 
industry into the United States. 
and has now extended intoseveral States. The result is certified by Mr. Wyckoff, 
who prepared the census report on that subject, in a letter to me. The gen- 
eral reduction in prices since 1860 averages about 25 per cent., and in some in- 
stances over 30 per cent., while about one-half the entire consumption is the 
product of American labor. In steel rails before the imposition of duties we paid 
England over $100 perton. Since American maufactories have grown up we have 


The iron ore mined | 


*acific, and which reverberates in the center of 


believe in 


We have always had a high duty upon silks, regarding them as luxu- | 








It has been developing for about twenty years, | 


purchased them as low as $35 per ton. Similar results have attended the duties | 


on cutlery and other hardware. The same is true of cottons and of woolens. 
ommon clothing is to-day sold in the United States to the consumer as cheaply 





as in Great Britain, as we learn from consular reports and personalinvestigation, 
I must warn you, gentlemen, against deceptive comparisons of prices, 
just when the comparison is grade for grade. Many of our goods of the same 
name are vastly superior to those of England. A toy pistol must not be com- 
red with a navy revolver because both are called pistols. On thissubject the 
ndon Times admits that ‘the Americans succeed in supplanting us by nov- 
elty ofconstruction and excellency of work. They do not attempt to undersell 
us in the mere matter of price. Our goods may still be the cheapest, but they 
are no longer the best.” . 
You say, if I understand you correctly, that we can not export products of 
domestic manufacture because our protective duties so enhance the price. 
may be true of some articles. 


Itis only 


This 
But I have before me a certified statement from 


the Bureau of Statistics showing an increase of exports of domestic manufactures 
under the protective system as follows: 


In the free-trade year: 


eusneneceseece ‘ $45, 639, 7 


0) 
cauedincesnosseue 47, 871, 027 
79, 457, 325 
111, 890, 001 
d declared 
that it was the result of the law which the advocates of free trade choose to ig- 
nore—the law that home competition is the greatest factor in the reduction of 
prices. He then read an extract from the report of the French Centennial Com- 
mission in 1878, as follows: “‘A veritable economical revolution has taken place 
in the United States. Under the shelter of a prohibition system 
have organized a powerful industry which rivals England in cheapness.” 

This he supplemented by a remark of the president of the German commis- 
sion to the Philadelphia centennial in the following language: ‘‘The present 





. * 


they 


| condition of American manufactures shows the fallacy of the free-trade doctrine 
Mr. Kasson here paused in his argument to illustrate the importance of the 


that the productions of a country are raised in price by protective duties.”’ 

And again, from the London Engineer, a periodical devoted to British manu- 
facturing interests, he read as follows: ‘As faras the American consumer of iron 
is concerned, he is better off for protection.’”’ And the English consul-general 
at New York, Mr. Archibald, officially reported that the prices of carpets in the 
United States were 12 per cent. cheaper in 1879 than in 1860, while prices of dress 
goods had fallen about 25 percent. Surely all these are unquestionably com- 
petent witnesses, and entitled to belief ratherthan your logical deductions from 
books. 

Continuing, he said: Although American exports of manufactures as well as 
of raw products have largely increased, they would be much larger if Congress 
would open lines of transportation under American control, which should give 
us access to the markets which legitimately belong to our geographical situation 
and to the enterprise of our people. 


HOW THE LABORING CLASSES SHOULD BE TREATED. 


The speaker then appealed from the question of money to the questions of 
patriotism and humanity. He affirmed it to be the duty of every citizen to sup- 
port all legislation which makes the United States independent of foreign coun- 
tries, in war as well asin peace. It was, he contended, a higher duty to sustain 
the integrity and honor of the country and its absolute independence of foreign 
control, commercial as well as political, than it was to provide for a temporary 
increase of wealth, if that were possible, by a sacrifice of the elements of safety. 
The object of the statesmen of the United States, an Englishman has said, is not 
to secure the largest amount of wealth for the country generally as much as to 
keep up by different means the standard of comfort among the laboring classes, 
He proceeded to show the importance of giving these classes the means of educat- 
ing their children, of opening all avenues of advancement to them, of making 
them feel themselves an integral part ofthe nation, enjoying its blessings as well 
as its liberties. He denounced all modifications of legislation the effect of which 
should be either to rob them of employment by the destruction of industries, or 
by crippling the industries to rob them of wages necessary to their comfort and 
reduce them to the grade of living of workmen abroad. 

He concluded by portraying that condition of labor which is aimed at by the 
policy of protection, which involves equal advancement of all classes in society. 
He claimed that there should be a soul put into political economy, which should 
recognize the rights of humanity as well asthe right to a market for goods. 
This protective system, so much assailed, has meant and still means wages for 
the laborer, bread and clothing and education for his children, and hope for the 
future. It means that employment of capital which distributes its earnings 
among the largest number, It means diversity of national industry, which de- 
fends us against privations in war and secures our independence in peace. It 
means national enrichment, by buying at home instead of spending abroad. It 
means accumulation of national wealth, which in turn flows back in a thousand 
channels to fertilize new enterprises and develop new sources of wealth. It 
means the beneficence of boundless charity and the endowment of schools and 
colleges and churches. It means the progress, the prosperity, the comfort, and 
the happiness of a people already great, and with a yet greater destiny in the 
future. 

{At the conclusion of his address Mr. KAsson was given a vote of thanks, ac- 
companied by loud applause. } 


Retirement and Recoinage of the Trade-Dollar. 


SPEECH 


HON. LUMAN H. WELLER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 4976) forthe retirement and recoinage of the trade-dollar. 


Mr. WELLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the discussion of the bill underconsideration, that 
my remarks may be better understood and, asI trust, more highly appre- 
ciated, I desire to present to the attention of this House some of the 
main cardinal principles of my political creed touching national affairs 
and the needs of this day for the general welfare. 

I will now present those views, formulated as follows: 

First. We, the people, are the Government; and therefore all legis- 
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lation, both national and State, should represent the majority will | act of February 28, 1878. Now, suppose there be under this bill as 
and best interests of the people—the Government—constitutionally ex- | framed 1,000,000 trade-dollaxs in bullion value turned into the Treas- 
pressed ury or coinage mint for coinage purposes during any month, the Secre- 

Second. All special legislation tending to and resulting in the build- | tary of the Treasury would be compelled to deduct that sum from the 
ing up and fostering of consolidated corporate monopolies not only is | sum of his purchases under existing law, so that, the existing law being 
destructive to our form and character of government—of, by, and forthe | complied with, not less than two nor more than four millions per month 
people—but positively aids in creating a government of vicious, specu- | in all could be coined. 
lating, usury-sucking, prosperity-destroying, crime-breeding, tramp- Thus, it- being true that under the terms of this fourth section the 
creating aristocracies; a government of outrageous inequalities among | officials being obliged to take all trade-dollars offered, and when taken 
the people; a government of money as king and labor as slave. to recoin them under the terms of existing law as to coinage, there 

Third. The spirit of the age demands progress in all ways possible; | could be no more dollars coined than as though this bill had never 
therefore, leave the past with its sanctified good and strike boldly for | existed, and it would be a positive bar to the purchase of other silver 
the grand possibilities to humanity coiled up in the present and future. | bullion, and therefore to its coinage, and thus diminish the volume ot 

[ here present statements as a proper basis for philosophic, philan- | silver dollars tothat extent. As I view this bill, it has but three gen- 
thropic, and statesmanlike action in legislating for a goverment of, by, | eral purposes: First, to play into the hands of speculators that swindled 
and for the people. the people at every turn out of 10, 15, or 20 cents on every piece, and, 
now that the speculators have the great bulk of these dollars, to per- 
mit them to exchange, piece for piece, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment into (lighter) standard dollars, that, strange to say, are worth as 
a debt-paying agent from 10 to 20 or 25 per cent. more than the big, 
heavy Sherman and Blaine dollars. Yes, this and more as a purchasing 
agent also. 

Second. To diminish the volume of money in circulation, and thus 
make it more difficult for the debtor class to meet their obligations ot 
whatever kind solvable in money. 

Third. To bring about a condition of things that will prompt or force 
a discontinuation of the coinage of silver. 

If I am correct, and I aver that I am, and have laid bare the stimu 
lating motive, the sum of this proposed unwise legislation is to de- 
crease the volume of money in general circulation, and thus enable the 
creditor class to close his securities when the thus diminished value of 
such securities will enable him to rake in the property of his debtor at 
many per cent. less of value, measured in legal dollars, than was its 
market value when the loan was made. 

I notice that eminent gentlemen on this floor make great stress ot 
what will be the acts of other nations, especially the Latin Union 
whether they adopt the monometallic standard of gold or a bimetallic 
standard of gold and silver. I shall be surprised if some of these gen- 
tlemen do not in the near future advocate that the Constitution of these 
United States should be so revised as to accord in letter and spirit with 
the characteristics of a monarchical form of government. Every effort 
to secure an international standard of coin money has so far failed, and 
must continue to fail for the very obvious reason that all such govern- 
ments are inimical to republican forms of governments, and therefore 
those financial and other conditions essential to a monarchical form o! 
government would be inimical to a people’s government. Therefore 
any condition of measures or national policies that would prove of great 
value in building up a peculiar government such as ours would in al! 
their tendencies prove destructive to any monarchical form and cha: 
acter of government. 

Thus it is that the British Government, as well the German Em 
pire and others, have been seeking to destroy us, not by shot and shell, 
the sword and bayonet, but by the subtle and more potential way o! 
fastening on our people a financial system that would in its practical! 
operations reduce the masses of the people to the ranks of tenantr) 
then deprive certain classes of the ballot for the alleged reason that 
such are not qualified by intelligence or property ownership to proper!) 
exercise that right according to their ideas of propriety, and then estal) 
lish a strong government, with life-tenure in office, the few dominat- 
ing the many, the few living in luxury and idleness from the produc- 
tions of the toiling masses. This can be accomplished in a large de- 
gree by the demonetization of that metal money most abundant in 
order to thus diminish the volume by creating it only of that metal 
least abundant. 

This remarkable language is found in the first volume of the report 
of the silver commission, made in 1876: 





























STATEMENTS FOR ACTION, 

First. To establish the unlimited coinage of gold and silver, present 
standard of weight and fineness. 

Second. To substitute a permanent Government legal-tender paper 
money for bank issues of currency without contraction or inflation 
thereby. 

Third. To promptly pay the bonded debt. 

Fourth. To reduce the taxes and expenditures to the people by sub- 
stituting a system of equitable taxation and just reduction of official 
salaries. 

Fifth. To destroy sectional strife. 

Sixth. To overthrow corruption at the polls and in representative 
bodies, and that the people be insured a free ballot and fair count. 

Seventh. To justly control by law and bring into subjection to the 
interests of the people all corporations and monopolies which have cor- 
rupted the public service, and by combination and extortion have estab- 
lished absolute dominion over money, over transportation, over inven- 
tion, and over land and labor. 

Eighth. A revision of the tariff in the interest of labor, but not in 
the interest of rich corporations and monopolies. 

Ninth. No sumptuary enactments inimical to the letter and spirit of 
the United States Constitution. 

But I return to argue more specifically the terms of the bill under 
consideration. It may be that the bill was unconsciously framed in the 
interest of the money-lenders, persons of fixed incomes, and dominat- 
ing corporations. Whether intentional or not, it in my opinion is so 
framed. 

The first section reads that the trade-dollars shall be received at their 
face value in payment of all dues to the United States. The second 
section reads that the holder of trade-dollars may, on presentation at 
the proper Treasury department, receive in exchange standard silver 
dollars therefor. 

These two sections, standing alone, should they be enacted into a law, 
would practically remonetize the trade-dollar, and would increase the 
volume of money to the extent that such silver coin would be exchanged 
for standard dollars now locked up in the Treasury. 

Section 3 requires that all trade-dollars received by, paid to, or de- 
posited with the Treasurer, or any assistant treasurer or national de- 
depositary shall not be paid out again, but shall be transmitted to the 
coinage mints at the expense of the Government and recoined into 
standard dollars. 

These three sections, standing by themselves alone in this act, and if 
made into a law, would result in an increase of the volume of money to 
the extent of such receipts, recoinage, and exchange, provided it be 
true as stated by gentlemen that these trade-dollars are not now in 
circulation and thus serving the purposes of money. 

But if, as I now allege, these dollars are now largely in the hands of 
speculators, who bought them up out of the hands of the people at 70, 
75, 80, and 85 cents on the dollar-piece, and thus have them stored away 
from circulation, then for the Government to receive them in exchange 
for standard dollars will liberate from the Treasury an equal number of 
dollars now hoarded there, as useless as if they were in the bowels of the 
earth, whence the material of which they are composed was originally 
taken. Buttheshrewd manipulators prompting this action have inspired 
the fourth section, which reads as follows: 


DECREASING VOLUME—ITS EFFECTS. 


At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted to 
$1,800,000,000. 

By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk to less than $200,000, 000 

During this period a most extraordinary and baleful change took place in the 
condition of the world. Population dwindJed, and commerce, arts, wealth, and 
freedom all disappeared. The people were reduced by poverty and misery ( 
the most d ed conditions of serfdom and slavery. The disintegration 0! 
society was almost complete. The conditions of life were so hard that individ 
ual selfishness was the only thing consistent with the instinct of self-preservs 
tion. All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble aspirations of ma: 
shriveled and disappeared as the volume of money shrunk and prices fell 

History records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman Empir 
tothe Dark Ages. Various explanations have been given of this entire breaking 
down of the framework of society, but it was certainly coincident with a shrink 
age in the volume of money which was also without Sistortenl parallel. 


Sec. 4. Thatthe trade-dollars so received at the coinage mints shall be regarded 
and treated as silver bullion, and, at their bullion value, shall be deducted from 
the amount of bullion required to be purchased and coined by the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878. 

This fourth section is capable of but one single, direct interpretation, 
although it is shrewdly worded. The first statement is, ‘That the 
trade-dollars so received at the coinage mints shall be regarded and 
treated as silver bullion.’’ How does the Treasury Department now 
treat silver bullion? 

It can under existing law coin of it into standard silver dollars not less 
than two nor more than four millions per month. If the purposes of this 
section were not clear from the language quoted, most certainly the 
remainder of the section would place the meaning and intent beyond z 4 5 y : tea 
dispute. It reads: that at their bullion value they shall be deducted | Jt is @ suggestive coincidence that the first glimmer of light only came with 


™ . ; : 7 | the invention of bills of exchange and paper substitutes, through which tle 
from the amount of bullion required to be purchased and coined by the | scanty stock of the precious metals was increased in efficiency. 


The crumbling of institutions kept even step and pace with the shrink- 
age in the stock of money and the falling of prices. All other attend- 
ant circumstances than these last have occurred in other historical pe- 
riods unaccompanied and unfollowed by any such mighty disaster. 














STEADINESS OF INCREASING VOLUME-—ITS EFFECTS. 
On page 51, same book, we read as follows: 


It is in a volume of money keeping even pace with advancing population and 
commerce, and in the resulting steadiness of prices, that the wholesome nutri- 
ment of a healthy vitality is to be found. 


The highest moral, intellectual, and | 
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material development of nations is promoted by the use of money unchanging | 


in its value. ; ; 
That kind of money, instead of being the oppressor, is one of the great instru- 
mentalities of commerce and industries. 


Page 52: 

Steadiness in prices insures labor to all and exacts labor from all. 

It gives security to credit and stability and prosperity to business. 

It encourages large enterprises, requiring time for their development, and 
crowns With success well-matured and carefully executed plans. 

It discourages purely speculative ventures, and especially those based upon 
disaster. ; ; 

It encourages actual transactions rather than gambling on future prices. 

It metes out justice to both debtor and creditor, and secures credit to those who 
deserve it. : , 

It prevents capital from oppressing labor and labor from oppressing capital, 
and secures to each its just share of the fruits of industry and enterprise. 

It secures a reasonable interest for its use to the lenders of money, and a just 
share in the profits of production to the borrower. 

it keeps up the distinction between a mortgage and a deed. 

Itinsuresa moderate competence to the many, rather than colossal fortunes to 
the few at the expense of the many. 


EFFECTS OF A DECREASING 
On page 53, same book, we read: 
While the volume of money is decreasing, even although very slowly, the 


VOLUME OF MONEY. 


value of each unit of money is increasing in corresponding ratio, and property | 


is falling in price. 

Those who have contracted to pay money find that it is constantly becoming 
more difficult to meet their engagements. The margins of securities melt rap- 
idly away, and the confiscation by the creditor of the property on which they 
are based becomes only a question of time. 

All productive enterprises are discouraged and stagnate because the cost of 
producing commodities to-day will not be covered by the prices obtainable for 
them to-morrow. Exchanges become sluggish, because those who have money 
will not part with it for either property or services, beyond the requirements of 


actual current necessities, for the obvious reason that money alone is increasing | 


in value, while everything else is declining in price. 

This results in the withdrawal of money from the channels of circulation and 
its deposit in great hoards where it can exert no influence on prices. This 
hoarding of money from the nature of things must continue and increase not 
only until the shrinking of its volume has actually ceased but until capitalists 
are entirely satisfied that money lying idle on special deposit will no longer af- 
ford them revenue, and that the lowest level of prices has been reached. 

Itisthis hoarding of money when its volume shrinks whichcauses a fall in 
prices greater than would be caused by the direct effect of a decrease in the 
stock of money. 

Money in shrinking volume becomes the paramount object of commerce in- 
stead of its beneficent instrument. 

Instead of mobilizing industry it poisons and dries up its life-currents. 
the fruitful source of political and social disturbance. 

It foments strife between labor and other forms of capital, while itself, hidden 
away in security, gorges on both. 

It rewards close-fisted lenders and filches from and bankrupts enterprising 
borrowers. 

It circulates freely in the stock exchange, but avoids the labor exchange. 

It has in allages been the worst enemy with which society has had to contend. 


It is 


On pages 53 and 54, we read (this was in August, 1876, and reviewed | 


the continuing results of the panic of 1873): 


The great and still continuing fall in the pricesin the United States has proved 
most disastrous to nearly every industrial enterprise. 

rhe bitter experience of the last few years has been an expensive but most 
thorough teacher. 

It has taught capitalists neither to invest in nor loan money on such enter- 
prises, and just as thoroughly has it taught business men not to borrow for the 
purpose of inaugurating or prosecuting them. 

Of the few business enterprises now being successfully prosecuted the larger 
part are based on a monopoly secured either by patents or exceptional condi- 
tions, 

The business man has discovered that the less active and enterprising he is 
the better he is off. 

The manufacturer avoids loss by damping down furnace fires and slowing 
down machinery. * * 

The miners ascend from the dark and gloomy depths of the mine with a scanty 


ee ee wages to find in a famishing household a gloom that is more 
profound. 


They await with heroic fortitude and a sometimes impatient hope 
the advent of another Sir Humphrey Davy with a lamp capable of 
shedding light on the cause of existing evils, and of protecting them 
and all others who depend on their labor for their daily bread against a 
lingering misery more to be dreaded than the deathly danger that lurks 
in the treacherous fire-damp. 


Securities have already become so impaired through falling prices that loan- 
able capital has fled affrighted from the newer and more sparsely settled sec- 
Hons of the country, and accumulated in large amounts in the great financial 
venters, where securities are more ample. 

The personal and property securities of individuals have generally ceased to 
- available, except at the highest rates of interest or at ruinously low valua- 

ons, 

Money can be borrowed readily only upon securities as bonds which are based 
on the unlimited tax-levying power of the Government, or upon the bonds and 
stocks of first-class trunk lines of railroad corporations, whose freight and fare 
rates are practically a tax upon the entire population and resources of the regions 
which they traverse and supply. 

The competition among capitaliststo loan money on these more ample securi- 
ties has become very keen, and such securities command money at unprecedent- 
edly low rates, 

hese low and lowering rates of interest, instead of denoting financial strength 
and industrial prosperity, are a gauge of increasing prostration. 


The foregoing solemn statements of eminent men accord with the 


money of a people or nation is destroyed or taken out of circulation 


| 


| fact unless two pieces of equal weight and tineness equal $2 
















: 


the remaining part must be in greatly increased demand and corre 
spondingly dear. In 1857 Germany demonetized gold, and the “ hard- 
pan’’ advocates issued a formidable propaganda on the discovering of 
gold in California and Australia, claiming that the productions of this 
precious metal would soon become so abundant as to nearly lose its 








| value for purposes of money. 


I am unable to discover how one piece of silver coined containing 
4123 grains of silver nine-tenths fine can be a dollar in very truth and 


If the 


| truth is that two pieces of equal weight and fineness are, and only are, 











of twice the value as money to one such piece, what possible objection 
can there be to permitting the free coinage of silver as of gold, each 
party bringing his bullion to the Mint, paying the expense of coinage, 
and then be compelled to take away the product at his own expense and 
dispose of them as best he can, unless there be much in the statement 
that the volume of dollars in circulation determines in a large degree the 
commercial value or purchasing power of each of said dollars, and thus 
affects the producing class on the one hand and the monopolies on the 


| other? 


It can not be successfully denied that the result of this measure 
as it came from the hands of the committee would be to restrict the 
volume of silver money within the jurisdiction of our Government. | 
would oppose unlimited inflation if it were a possibility, but demand 
that the volume shall be so adequate to the business demands of the 
people that they shall not be dependent on the whim of the money- 
lender or national banker. 

But this bill, unless the fourth section be stricken out, gives peculiar 
advantage to the holders of silver bullion in the shape and character of 
trade-dollars—and they are but stamped bullion—over the holder of other 
stamped bullion in the shape and character of silver bricks or bars, the 
law (passed February 12, 1873, chapter 131, volume 17, page 424, section 
21) being that the holders of silver bullion may deposit the same at 
any mint and have the same formed into bars for his benetit, and thus 
permits the holder of one class of silver bullion to get it coined into 
standard dollars, but debarring all holders of another class of silver 
bullion of equal fineness from such a benefit. 

Will any one attempt to deny that such a measure enacted into law 
would be special-class legislation and therefore undemocratic ? 

The amendment which I have proposed I will read as a part of my 
remarks, and seek to show ray incorporated in this bill, will at least 
obviate the special-class legislative feature of the bill. It isas follows 


Amend section 4 as follows: 

‘“* Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Treasury and all officials of the 
Government shall in all cases receive other silver bullion suitable for coinage 
purposes in the stead of trade-dollars to the extent of all requirements under 
existing law when offered at less price than said trade-dollars are.” 


It needs no argument to show that the effect of this amendment, if 
adopted, would compel the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase other 
silver bullion for coinage purpose under existing law, if offered at a less 
price than trade-dollar bullion. Iam heartily in favor of wiping out 
the trade-dollar swindle, and trust that no future legislation in the 
matter of coinage of metal money will be had that will permit the per- 
petuation of such a fraud on the workingmen of the country. 

The legislation that I would propose in the matter of all silver bullion 
is that the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to receive all silver of 
suitable fineness for metal-dollar coinage purposes at the rate of its 
present general market value, measured in legal standard dollars, and 
pay therefor in standard silver dollars at face value, the same to be 
coined into such standard dollars and the profits to be set apart as a 
special fund to be applied to payments of the national debt. I would 
increase the price to be so paid for such silver bullion at the end of four 
months 1 per cent., and at that price continue for the next four months; 
at the end of which time increase the price 1 per cent. more, and thus 
continue until the price of silver bullion should equal the legal value 
of the standard dollar less the actual cost of coinage. 

I regard it as worse than mere folly, I regard it as criminal, toassume for 
a moment to the understanding of the intelligence of this the nineteenth 
century of the Christian civilization that silver of sixteen parts to one 
of gold would ever be less than par with gold if the coinage of silver 
was made as free as gold, and the silver dollar thus coined had given 
to it the same legal functions as money as given togold within the juris- 
diction of our Government. 

I state further, and defy successful honest showing to the contrary, 
that neither gold nor silver United States money coin is money outside 
of the jurisdiction of our governmental authority. 

Outside it is only a commodity of a certain stamped weight and fine 
ness. It is there used and dealt withas a commodity. It has no legal 
functions as money. Itcan not, outside the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment making and ordaining it to be money—dollars—be tendered as 
lawful money in cancellation of an evidence of indebtedness solvable 
in the money, with legal authority to any court therein to order in due 


| form such cancellation in case such tender is not received but refused. 


I trust that the time is not far distant when the intelligence, wis- 


h | dom, and patriotism of the whole people shall see to it that laws shall 
voice of history and of experience as well, that when one-half of the | 


be enacted in the premises of the money question that shall directly 
and specifically thereby promote the general welfare of the whole peo- 
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ple, in promoting the arts of peace and elevating the masses to conditions 
of general prosperity such as will make them the owners of homes of 
their own, instead of a mass of tenantry under a landlord system ap- 
proaching the abominations of that now cursing liberty-loving Ireland. 

Should the previous question be moved and ordered, and my proposed 
amendment be shut out under the rules by such action, I shall hope 
that the sober, good sense of members on this floor will see to it that 
the entire fourth section be stricken from the bill. With that section 
eleminated, I will vote for the bill as being the best that can be ac- 
complished at this time, although it would not then be such a bill on 
the silver question as I would present for consideration. 


Tariff on Wool. 


SPEECH 


HON. BERIAH WILKINS, 


IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 7, 1884. 


The House havin 


under consideration the bill (H. R. 1218) to restore the rates 
of duty on importe 


wool— 

Mr. WILKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the brief time given me by my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. CONVERSE] it will be impossible for me to give many of 
the reasons why I shall vote for this measure, or why it should receive 
the favorable consideration of every member of this body. I would be 
recreant to the trust reposed in me by the people who have by their 
suffrage sent me here to represent them and their interests upon this 
floor, did I not by my voice and by my vote endeavor tosecure the pas- 
sage of this resolution—a measure which to them means much, and to 
the wool-grower in Ohio meanseverything. Tothatend have I worked 
earnestly, zealously, diligently, with what resultis not yet determined; 
but, sir, however that result may be, I am satisfied in having done my 
duty and that my course receives the commendation of the people I 
am honored in representing on this floor. 

Sir, I am not a believer in the doctrine that the many ought to be 
taxed for the benefit of the few, or that any private enterprise ought 
by legislation to be built up into monopolies at the expense of the peo- 
ple. Neither have I climbed to that pinnacle of sublime statesman- 
ship as would make me unmindful of, or forget, or even be indifferent 
to the great interests which so directly concern the constituency I rep- 
resent, or these matters so important to the people of my State. It is 
seldom Congress has questions of such magnitude presented for their 
consideration, and not often do the farmers come to these halls asking 
legislation in their own interests at the hands of their legislators; but, 
sir, when they do come, as they have in this instance, asking that so 
long as they pay their fair share of the taxes necessary to conduct the 
affairs of this Government they may receive their fair share of its pro- 
tection—I say when they do come they and their cause should have 
free, fair, and honest consideration. 

Now, sir, why is this bill before us; and what are the circumstances 
that have brought about this state of affairs requiring legislation upon 
this subject? Unjust and discriminating legislation, hastily enacted 
into law during the closing hours of the Forty-seventh Congress, sacri- 
ficed one of the great industrial interests of the country; a law which 
reduced the rates of duty on imported wools from 9 to 36 per cent., 
paralyzing the business, and to-day is proving disastrous to the indus- 
try of wool-growing toan alarmingextent. This result was then proph- 
esied upon this floor. This, sir, is one of the reasons why this bill is 
before us. Another and more potent reason why the wool-grower 
comes to this House for relief is found in the fact that the legislation 
which brought about these results was enacted by a Republican ma- 
jority in a Republican Congress, made possible by an outrageous rule 
sustained by a Republican Speaker. Where, may I ask, would the 
farmer go to have his wrongs righted, to have justice done him, if not 
to a Democratic Congress, to the representatives of that party that has 
from its birth declared always in the interest of the people. Declara- 
tions of State conventions by planks in their platform denouncing the 
action of the then majority in this House, promises made on the stump 
and through the press, are other reasons why the wool-grower comes to 
this Congress for justice. 

It has been said to me since the agitation of this question was begun, 
‘We have no right to make any such promises.’’ What, sir! No 
right to promise that a wrong so transparent that even the party who 
committed the wrong are to-day regretting their act, and are willingto 
join hands with us to correct their acknowledged error; have we no 
right to promise the substitution of right for wrong? Had we no right 
to promise that a Democratic Congress would follow the same line, 
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advocated by Madison, Jackson, Pierce, Polk, and Buchanan, ‘a fair 
and just protection to all the great interests of the whole Union?”’ 

In the light of the history of the Democratic party, its position in 
the past, its assurances for the future, I submit we had the right to 
promise relief to this industry at the hands of this Congress. The cir- 
cumstances which have brought about this state of affairs are briefly 
these, and they are familiar perhaps to every member on this floor: 
The appointment of a tariffcommission who traveled the country over, 
taking the testimony and the statements of persons interested in all the 
great industrial pursuits, collecting and compiling information, having 
in view a full and exhaustive report of their investigations to Congress, 
and, sir, in all that great mass of testimony taken before that commis- 
sion, throughout the sixteen hundred or more pages of evidence printed 
for the information of Congress and the people, not one man, not one 
intelligent American citizen engaged in the business of wool-growing, 
examined by this commission on this subject, but what then insisted 
that a reduction of the duties on imported wool would strike a vital 
blow to their interests. All they asked then and all they ask now in 
this measure is a just tax and fair protection to their industry. They 
ask no more; they will not be satisfied with less. 

Yet, sir, notwithstanding these protests, in the face of and contrary 
to all the evidence adduced before this commission, they reported favor- 
ing the reduction of the tariff duty on wool, which was in this particu- 
lar adopted by the Forty-seventh Congress and made a law in its clos- 
ing hours with less than three hours’ debate. The duty on wool was 
reduced an average of 18 per cent., leaving out of account the re- 
classification. These are the estimates of the present presiding officer 
of this body, then a member of the conference committee on the part 
of the House which considered the disagreeing votes between the two 
Houses on this tariff bill. The acts, suggestions, and report of this 
Tariff Commission, together with the unjust and unequal law growing 
out of and suggested by that unfair and prejudiced report, are reasons 
why this matter is agitated to-day. 

The importance of this industry to the prosperity of the nation was 
early recognized; if I am not mistaken the first tariff was laid on im- 
ported wool in 1824, and from that time until the present it has been a 
dutiable article, and is found in every tariff law enacted from that time 
until the present. The necessity of the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment in extending its protecting hand with discriminating justice to 
this industry was discovered in the early days of this Republic, and has 
continued the policy of the Governnient ever since. Sir, James Bu- 
chanan took occasion to say, in the course of the debate on the tariff 
question in 1824, that ‘‘if this bill [then under discussion] would 
compel the agricultural interests to bow down before the manutactur- 
ing interests, I should consider myself a traitorto my country in giving 
it my support.’’ Later on, when Mr. Buchanan was elected by the 
Democrats to the Presidency in 1856, in his messages to Congress in 
1858 and 1859 he recommended an increase of duties, and a bill embody- 
ing his views was presented to Congress and passed the House but never 
reached a final vote in the Senate; but in 1861, after the Senators from 
the South had left the floor of the Senate, the bill passed that body and 
became a law, and is now known as the Morrill tariff bill. 

The history of the tariff duties on wool and the steady growth and al- 
most unéxampled prosperity of this great industry consequent to those 
duties are well worth the time and study of any member of this House. 
I ask the indulgence of the House for a moment only while I give very 
briefly the history of the different tariff laws, in so far as they relat 
to the duties on wool, together with the amount of those duties. As 
I said, the first tariff law embodying raw (?) wool was passed in 1824; 
the duties were: not exceeding 10 cents per pound in value, 15 per cent 
ad valorem; exceeding 10 cents per pound, 20, 25, and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. In 1828 the duty was made 4 cents per pound and 40 per cent. 
ad valorem, until June 30, 1829; after that date 5 per cent. to be added 
annually until the ad valorem duty should amount to 50 percent. In 
1832, under 8 cents per pound in value was placed on the free-list; ex 
ceeding 8 cents in value, 4 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem 
In 1836, under 8 cents in value, free; exceeding 8 cents in value, 4 cents 
per pound and 38 per cent. ad valorem. In 1841, under the value of > 
cents per pound, free; 8 cents and exceeding that sum, 4 cents per pound 
and 32 per cent. ad valorem. In 1842, under the value of 8 cents pet 
pound, free; 8 cents in value or exceeding that sum, 4 cents per pound 
and 26 per cent. ad valorem. 

By the act of 1842 all wools were dutiable. ‘‘The free-list was sus- 
pended.’’ All wools of the value of 7 cents or under, 5 per cent. ad 
valorem; exceeding 7 cents per pound in value, the duty was fixed at 
3 cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

In 1846 all wools of whatever class were subject to a 30 per cent. ad 
valorem duty. In 1857 wools of the value of 20 cents or less pe! 
pound were put upon the free-list; upon those exceeding 20 cents pet 
pound in value an ad valorem duty of 24 per cent. was laid. 

The tariff acts of 1861 laid the duty on all wool worth under 15cent= 
per pound at 5 per cent. ad valorem; on all wools of the value of I~ 
cents per pound up to and including 24 cents per pound in value, at © 
cents per pound; exceeding 24 cents per pound in value, the duty w. 





the same policy, inaugurated by Jefferson, which has come down to us | 


fixed at 9 cents per pound; and I want to call your attention to this law 
particularly. This law of 1861 is what is known as the Morrill tari 
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law, for it is to this law, to the rate fixed by this law, that the so-called 
Morrison tariff bill seeks to reduce the present rate of duty on wool— 
under the classification as fixed by the law of 1867. 

In the event of the failure to secure the passage of the bill under 
consideration to-day, the figures and rates in the law of 1861 (the Morrill 
bill) will have new significance to the wool-grower, for under a pro- | 
vision in this Morrison tariff 20 per cent. horizontal-reduction bill the du- 
ties shall be decreased 20 per cent. below present rates, provided the | 
20 per cent. reduction on any article does not fall below the rate fixed 
by the Morrill law of 1861. If the rate does fall below, then the duty 
shall be that of the Morrill bill. Our friends will at once perceive this 
means a further reduction of 1 cent per pound. On the class of wool 
we in Ohio are most concerned about the reduction would be 2 cents 
per pound but for this saving clause should this Morrison bill, which | 
is now on the Calendarof this House, and may under the rules be called 
up any day, become a law. 

But, sir, to resume: thedutieson unmanufactured wool by the law of 
1864 not exceeding 12 cents per pound in value, 3 cents per pound; ex- 
ceeding 12 cents per pound in value to 24 cents per pound in value,6 cents 
per pound; 24 cents to 32 cents per pound in value, 10 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent. ad valorem; exceeding 32 cents per pound in value,, 12 
cents per ponnd and 10 per cent. ad valorem. Wenow have arrived at 
the law of 1867; to its rates do we by this bill desire to restore the tariff 
duty. 

The act of March 2, 1867, made a new classification, which I submit 
with your consent, that they may be printed as part of my remarks, 
together with the law pertaining to the same: 

[United States Revised Statutes at Large, volume 14, page 559. ] 
An act to provide increased revenue from imported wools, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Section 1. From and after the passage of this act, in lieu of duties now im- 
posed by law on the articles mentioned and embraced within this section, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid on all unmanufactured wool, hair of the al- 

ca, goat, and other like animals, imported from foreign countries, the duties 
Ceoskaadien provided. All wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, 


as aforesaid, shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged 
thereon, into three classes, to wit: 


CLass 1.—CLOTHING-WOOL. 

That is tosay, merino, mestiza, or metis wools, or other wools of merino blood, 
immediate or remote ; down clothing-wools, and wools of like character with any 
of the preceding, including such as have been heretofore usually imported into 
the United States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including all wools 
not hereinafter described or designated in classes 2 and 3. 

CLASS 2.—COMBING-WOOLS. 

That isto say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, down combing-wools, Canada 

long wools, or other like combing-wools of English blood, and usually known 


by the terms herein used; and also all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like ani- 
mals, 


Cass 3.—CARPET WOOLS AND OTHER SIMILAR WOOLS. 

Such as Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, 
and including allsuch wools of like character as have been heretofore usually im- 
portedinto the United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere. 

« ~ * 7 * ~ a 


And upon wools of the first class, the value whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 
32 cents or less per pound, the duty shall be 10 cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto, 11 per cent. ad valorem; upon wools of the same class the value whereof 
at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges 
in such port, shall exceed 32 cents per pound, the duty shall be 12 cents per pound, 
and, in addition thereto, 10 per cent. ad valorem ; upon wools of the second class, 
and upon all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, the value whereof 
at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges 
in such port, shall be 32 cents or less per pound, the duty shall be 10 cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, 1] per cent. ad valorem ; upon wools of the same 
class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the United 
States, exeluding charges in such port, shall exceed 32 cents per pound, the duty 
shall be 12 cents per pound, and, in addition thereto, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Upon wools of the third class the value, &c,, shall be 12 cents or less per pound, 
the duty shall be 3 cents per pound. Upon wools of the same class the value, 
&c., shall exceed 12 cents per pound, the duty shall be 6 cents per pound, &e. 


Mr. Speaker, I need not enumerate the tariff laws enacted since 1867; 
this House and the people are familiar with them, the last one being 
but a year old; hence its working successfully or otherwise, except as 
to this interest, has not yet been determined. 

Wool-growing was stimulated by the demands of the war, by the then 
recognized necessity of governmental care and the fair protection ex- 
tended the industry in 1861; and by the more reasonable, just, and 
equitable law of 1867 it has grown to the immense proportions we find 
it to-day. It cannot be denied that the law of 1867 gave cheer to the 
wool-grower and encouraged many to engage in the business. Whether 
or not it was these tariff laws that gave him confidence to embark in 
the business, whether or not he believed that the only tariff which has 
given any consideration whatever to the agricultural interests in Amer- 
ica would be interfered or tinkered with to his injury, I will not de- 
termine, but, sir, it is a significant fact that from that time until the 
passage of the law in 1883, reducing the rates of duty, sheep-husbandry 
has continued to prosper in this country. 

Few men, unless they have made a study of the subject, comprehend | 
the magnitude of its growth. According to statistics at my hand there 
Were 22,471,275 sheep in the United States in 1867. In 1870 the 
number had increased to 28,477,951, and in 1880 to 35,192,074, their | 
product growing from 60,000,000 pounds in 1860 to 155,000,000 pounds | 
of wool in 1880, Twenty-five millionsof thisamount, or a fraction over | 





justice of this measure. 


| the contrary, it ‘*interferes’’ 
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16 per cent., was raised in the State of Ohio alone, of which the district I 
represent furnished in 1880 728,000 sheep and 3,745,000 pounds of wool 
I will not indulge in estimates for the four years that have elapsed since 
the statistical reports of 1880, but will quote from the address of the 
National Wool-Growers” Association. In that address Mr. Markham. 
the secretary, says (and this authority is unquestioned): 

There are 50,000,000 of sheep in the United States, with an annual product of 


| wool of over 300,000,000 pounds, besides supplying annually over 12,000,000 car- 
; casses of mutton. 


The annual value of the wool product is over $85,000,000: of 
the mutton product, $40,000,000. The capital invested in sheep alone is over 
$200,000,000, while the capital invested in the land necessary for their subsistence 
is estimated at not less than $1,000,000,000, giving employment to more than 
1,000,000 persons, 

These figures and estimates are given that we may form an intelli- 
gent idea as to the magnitude to which this industry has grown under 
the fostering care of wise and judicious protection, and the lesses the 
country may sustain by this Congress refusing to listen to the petitions 
of thousands upon thousands of American citizens, praying this wrong 
may be righted by restoring the tariff duties as contemplated in this bill 

My colleague from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] is the recognized champion 
of this industry upon this floor. He recognizes, as do 1, the equality and 
He reminded the last Congress, as I remind this, 
that the agitation then begun will be kept up until we shall have obtained 
the relief which our industries demand. 


The passage of this bill is a necessity to usin Ohio. The Legislature 


| of the State have unanimously passed resolutions asking the passage of 


this bill. 


They are near the people; they know their wants, their neces- 
sities. 


We would be untrue to them,we would be untrue to the peo- 
ple they and we represent, did we, the Representatives from that great 
State, not heed theirinstructions and vote for this measure. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, a word or two more and I have done. 

Can this industry stand the unequal competition of England and her 
Australian colonies, of South America, Asia, and Africa, without the 
guardianship of a sufficient and judicious tariff? The fact that we pro- 
duce but a small percentage of the world’s product is to my mind suffi- 
cient answer that it can not long survive. 

The total wool product of the world is estimated at 2,500,000,000 of 
pounds taken from a thousand million sheep; and it seems a plain prop- 
osition that the farmer of my State can not successfully compete in the 
free markets of the world witls his product grown upon lands worth 
from twenty to one hundred dollars, or even more, per acre, with the 
product grown in New Zealand and Austraiia where the lands are of 
little value and the expense of growing the product comparatively 
small. 

As I said in the beginning, Mr. Speaker, it is seldom the farmers come 
to Congress asking legislation. They never come asking special favors 
or special privileges, but always, asin this instance, asking simple justice; 
and so long as I have a voice or a vote on this floor they will not ask of 
me in vain. I hope this bill will pass. 


Bureau of Labor Statisties. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. SUMNER, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics. 

Mr. SUMNER, of California, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill before us is in compliance witb a special de- 
mand which is every way entitled to such consideration and respect, as 
the recommendation accompanying this measure imports. But it is also 
a bill of general importance that ought to have received legislative sanc- 
tion years ago, without waiting for any direct appeal from any considera- 
ble portion of our fellow-citizens. From many points of view it will 
stand justified and justifying the wisdom of those who shall enact it into 
law. 

It is stated that this will interfere with or trench upon the regula- 


tions or the rights and duties of the separate States. Interfere? One 
can not be sure as to what is meant by such terms in such relation. On 


not atall with any bureau or department 
that any of the States have established or may choose to create. There 
may be under it concurrent action; there will be no contlict. And as 
to the question of principle involved, the alleged infringement of the 
doctrine of State rights, it requires a stretch of the ordinary imagina- 
tion that reaches into the domain of the morbid to suppose that the 
labor of collecting the statistics here called for will overstep the bound- 
aries that should mark the line of national authority and common- 
wealth sovereignty. The nervousdread exhibited in this particular is 
a curious exhibition of the extreme sensitiveness engerfdered by a con- 
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' 
stant reference of every measure of widespread consequences toa single | 
standard of observation and judgment. 

Viewed in a strictly practical light, the bill has strong recommenda- | 
tion and impetus both from the action and the non-action of States. 
Some States have during many years past gathered statistics in part of | 
the kind and character of those designed to be obtained and published 
under the terms of this bill, and have confessedly derived great bene- | 
fits fromthe work. Therecords provided by States that have gathered | 
such items as are here contemplated with anything like approximate 
perfection of detail have indeed been held in high esteem, and made 
great use of, not only by writers on political economy, but by thinking 
citizens of every class who are interested in the subject of the rights of 
labor and the improvement of society. 

But the work has been done very imperfectly except in two or three 
States. Ina majority of the States, including Commonwealths where | 
perhaps such search and a report were most needed, there has been no 
systematic inquiry whatever, or only such voluntary investigation and 
partial returns as were calculated to subserve the interests of those 
not friendly to schemes for promoting the welfare of the laboring men 
and women of the land. Indeed, the question might be submitted 
whether there has not been on the whole a real and large injury to the | 
cause of labor by the isolated, sectional, and fragmentary examinations | 
into the condition of the laborer and his surroundings that have been 
made in some of our communities and summarized in print. 

It is objected that if these statistics are collected by national author- 
ity some Congressional action will be based upon them, and that we 
shall then necessarily or unwittingly drift into vicious legislation on 
this account, in violation of the spirit if not in disobedience of the let- 
ter of the Constitution and in flagrant contravention of the traditional 
policy of the Democratic party. Doubtless much legislation will result 
trom the publication of the volumes that are here proposed; it would 
be strange if that did not prove to be the case; but this product will be 
found in the shaping of statutes on subjects that have always been mat- 
ters of Congressional notice and control rather than in the direction of 
absolutely new enactments upon propositions with which this national 
body has not been accustomed to deal. 

How often do we pause and vacillate and desist altogether from action | 
with respect to bills legitimately brought before us from the lack of that 
very information which is to be supplied if this measure becomes a 
law. Why, even now, Mr. Chairman, some of our committees hesi- 
tate because, among other reasons, they have not that exact knowledge | 
about the cost of labor, or, what is quite as material and important, 
about the actual amount paid for the construction or the maintenance | 
of public works, or the real labor value of and in the property of certain | 
private corporations. To-day some of us are confronting representatives 
of huge and greedy and grasping monopolists, who brazenly misrepre- 
sent and magnify the amounts that they have paid and are paying as 
wages for labor upon their lines of traffic, concealing the truth in this 
relation where they can, avoiding statements if possible, but halting 
not in deceitful and lying speech when that alone will serve a desper- 
ate cause. 

The people of California are especially concerned in one clause of this 
bill—that contained in the nineteenth line of the second page, ‘‘Chi- 
nese labor.’’ Let us know all about that. Let all the people of this 
country by authenticated publications know all about that. Let the 
inquiry be made there with great particularity, and, for the first time, | 
with entire impartiality. The report will be a revelation to thousands | 
and millions of our people—that volume which shall bring the facts and 
figures forth in orderly and precise and indisputable columns. We have 
suffered grievously and have been long-forbearing under our burden 
for the want of just such a record as this bill should, and as it is to be 
reasonably believed this bill will, bring forth in regard to the habits, 
haunts, and habitations of the Chinese on the Pacific coast. 

Eight years ago a partial and what we regarded as a somewhat un- 
friendly investigation—unfriendly to our people—did indeed disclose 
some main facts in the premises that onght to have had a publication | 
reaching every voter in the land; but the inquiry was every way inad- | 
equate, and the little of the painful truth that to a limited extent was 
made known was largely covered up by partisan opinions, printed in | 
the same book with the evidence, that prevented the reading of the | 
testimony or warped the judgment of the reader who had had no per- 
sonal observation to aid him in arriving at a just estimate of the sworn 
statements and a righteous verdict thereon. 

Pass this bill and give us a correct enumeration and a faithful de- 
scription under it, and the people of this country with almost one voice 
will join us in demanding that the ports of this Union be closed forever 
against the intrusion of a single member of the Chinese race purposing | 
to come and settle in our midst. 

But it is said by way of objection, by gentlemen for whom we have 
the greatest personal respect, that ‘‘ political thought ’’ will control any 
action had by authority and instruction under this bill. To a certain 
extent the action here and hereunder must be formal and, as has been 
suggested, mechanical. And the fruits of this inquiry up to that point 
of seeing and telling will be considerable and unquestionably benefi- | 
cent. If beyond that, if in matters that are not to be exclusively ex- 
pressed in figures—in days and hours, in dollars and dimes, and the 








| prevails in regard to the Territories. 
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like—partisanship appears in the first returns, surely we can discern it 
and expose it, and provide special and sufficient remedy and guard. 
But we must or should distinguish between a committee of this Con- 
gress appointed under auspices such as existed here, in a dominant ma- 
jority in 1875, and a commissioner of the nation receiving his creden- 
tials and his commands under the language of the section that lies be- 
fore us. 

It is true, ‘‘and pity ‘tis ’tis true,’’ that figures have been known to 
lie even in a census report, as was once notably shown by a publication 
circulated throughout this country as an appendix to awork of fiction. 


| But the exigency that called for that kind of misrepresentation has 
| passed away forever. 


And if there be anything like similar temptation 
or inducement we shall, as indicated a moment ago, become speedily 


| apprised of it, and by the greatest publicity that is possible in this na- 


tion, from this floor and from yonder Chamber, we shall enlighten the 
people with respect to it and provide against its repetition. The sin- 
ister motive, the partisan publication, will only quickly serve to bring 


| the truth in the premises into marked prominence and glaring light. 


But this is probably considering a fear that is or will prove to be 
without foundation. The commissioner, whoever he may be, will not 
be apt to subject himself to the criticism, to the contempt and the dis- 


| grace which would follow the printing of false statements from his pen 
| or‘the utterance by him of a series of wholly unwarranted deductions 
| and suggestions. 


Taking the bill all in all, reflecting upon the duties 
imposed, the continued employment and the increasing honor for the 
servants under it if zealous and scrupulously honest in their bureau, it 


| is safe to predict that there will be no such open or slyly inwrought 


‘political thought’’ as some gentlemen who oppose this measure seem 
to apprehend and unnecessarily deprecate. 


Judicial Proceedings in the Territories. 
SPEECH 


HON. LLE H. OURY, 


GRANVI 
OF ARIZONA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Tuesday, April 8, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 4705) in relation to courts and judicial proceedings in the Ter- 


ritories. 

Mr. OURY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Territories have too long been an unconsidered 
quantity in this Government’s economy, except in so far as they offered 
locations in which to plant men who were notorious for nothing but be- 
ing failures at home, but who happened to be the pets of politicians, 
Senators, and Congressmen of the dominant party to whom they had 
been useful. Governors, secretaries, Indian agents, and judges have all 
come from the ranks of what are known as political henchmen. In 
the early days of a Territory, when men have no political status, when 
there is no social organization, when order has not yet been eliminated 
from chaos, when civilization is struggling to plant its standard on the 
ruins of barbarism, then could be offered some excuse for the practice 
of such a policy; but when society is organized, when recklessness has 


given place to reason, when social ethics find an apostle in the roughest 
| man, when homes cover the land and patriotism is one of the deities 
| worshiped at each family altar, such a system should be relegated to 


the days that are dead and gone. 
The sentiment of the people of the Territories has been fittingly and 
eloquently expressed on this floor, when the House had been told that 


| the thirteen colonies had greater political privileges at the time of the 


Revolution than we of the Territories have to-day. It is true. Why, 
sir, a man can live on the west bank of the Colorado River of the West, 
in California, and be a dtizen of the State, armed with all the privi- 
leges which such status gives him—a partner in the political sense upon 
even terms with the best man in the land; but if he lives on the east 

ern bank, in Arizona, his citizenship falls from him; his rights, coming 
down to him perhaps from ancestors who died to achieve this country’s 
independence, are abrogated ; he becomes a political pariah disfranchised 
by the Government of the country, while he breathes the same air, fee!s 
the same free emotions stirring within him, and lives under and glories 
in the same flag. All through the legislation (or scarcity of legislation, 
for you do but little for us) of this Government the same unjust system 
Do you stop to think what is em- 
braced within the scope of those words? Nearly half the United States 
in area, a population climbing into the millions, and wealth which !s 


| increasing at a rate that no old State of the Union and no new countr) 


in the world has ever equaled. 

In my own Territory, Arizona, the census of 1880 gave 41,580 pe yple, 
the census of 1882 gives 82,976, a clean increase of 100 per cent. in two 
years. Cattle increased in two years 300 percent. Land has increased 
in favored localities from $10 to $100 per acre. 
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In 1880 there was only $4,472,471 worth of gold and silver taken out 
of the Territory, in 1882 there were $9,298,267. In 1880 only 2,000,000 
pounds of copper was our product. In 1882 we shipped 15,000,000, 
and in 1883, 20,000,000 pounds. In every direction has our material 
wealth increased in the same ratio as our population. Do you notsee, | 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, in these figures a reason why we are en- 
titled to legislation that will help us in the work of development, and 
a most convincing argument in favor of this bill? 

With our increase in population and wealth comes, as a consequence, | 
an increase in our legal business. We have three men who must sit in 
judgment in exceptionally difficult cases arising at all points of this 
country, which covers more than 113,000 square miles. They must 
hold courts in the different counties at stated times, and no inclemency 
of weather, no difficulty of travel, no distance, no weight of years, ex- 
cuses their non-attendance. That is argument in favor of an additional 
judge; but the best reason why the number should be increased is that 
then no man need sit in review of matters already adjudicated and de- 
termined by him. Judges are but men after all, and many of them 
become wedded to their opinions as well as men of meaner mold. 
There have been many cases of the reversal of decisions of lower courts 
by the supreme court of our Territory, but universally without the as- 
sent of the judge who tried the case at nisi prius. 

I am in favor of this bill, as it goes far toward remedying the evils 
attendant upon our judicial system, though I would rather have it com- 
prehensive enough to make it necessary that the men appointed to the 
bench should be residents of the Territories. If that was the law the | 
man who sits in judgment would be better equipped for his duties from 
his knowledge of the class of litigation which is most common in our 
courts, and his decisions would command greater respect. 

Mr. Speaker, Arizona has been fortunate in few of the judges who 
have been sent to preside over the courts of the country, few who by 
their honesty, fairness, and legal attainments have endeared themselves 
to the people of the Territory, a fact in my judgment attributable solely 
tothe bad system of their appointment. I have no personal complaints 
to make here, but I do condemn the principle of making the judicial 
ermine a covering for political adventurers. No man stands in closer 
relationship to the rights and privileges of the people than he who sits 
in judgment upon their differences, and no man should be’ placed in 
that position whose life and attainments do not dignify the position. 

The bill under consideration, Mr. Speaker, in my judgment will go 
far toward remedying the evils of our present judicial system, and will, 
I believe, prove satisfactory to the people of the Territories; its passage 
will be a simple act of justice to the Territories, and I hope it will pass 
without a dissenting vote. 


Retirement and Recoinage of the Trade-Dollar. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN B. STORM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 4976) for the retirement and recoinage ofthe trade-dollar. 


Mr. STORM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of the retirement of the trade-dollar 
would be a very simple one if members could abandon pet theories and 
discarded heresies long enough to let the voice of reason and common 
sense be heard. In the discussion of the question before the House 
members have turned aside to discuss theories of finance that have no 
practical bearing on the subject. 

When we reflect that the precious metals have been employed as a | 
medium of exchange and a standard of value from the first traces of 
human society on the earth, it is not flattering to our advanced state of 
civilization that we should be at odds on a question so elementary and 
simple. I am inclined to think that Abraham, more than four thou- | 
sand years ago, in the plain of Mamre, when he weighed ‘‘ four hundred 
shekels of silver, current money, with the merchant,’’ to Ephron as 
the price for the cave in Machpelah, had a clearer conception of the 
real functions of money than our modern statesman and economist. 

What is the proposition involved in the bill under consideration? 
Simply to retire the ‘‘ trade-dollar’’ from circulation by issuing to the 
holders a standard silver dollar for each trade-dollar so retired; to re- 
coin such trade-dollar so retired; and the coin so received shall be 
treated as silver bullion at its bullion value, and shall be deducted from | 
the bullion required to be purchased and coined by the act of February 
28, 1878. The trade-dollar was called into being under the act of Feb- | 
ruary 12, 1873. The section reads as follows: 

SEc. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a 
half-dollar or 50-cent piece, a quarter-dollar or 25-cent piece, a dime or 10-cent 








| ver dollars. 


| spoken for this bill have stated here as a matter of personal « 
| that most of these trade-dollars are held by poor people and by people 


| took them at 100 cents, when the cry was first 


i2l 


piece; and the weight of the trade-dollar shall be 420 grains troy; the weight of 
the half-dollar shall be twelve grams (grammes) and one-half ofa gram (gramme); 
the quarter-dollar and the dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of 





| the weight of said half-dollar; and said coins shall be a legal tender at their 


nominal value for any amount not exceeding § in any one payment. 


It was made a legal tender and stamped with the insignia of sover- 


| eign power. 


There is nothing in the statutes nor in the devices and inscription 
stamped upon the trade-dollar to show that its circulation vas intended 


| solely for China or Japan, as kas been so frequently asserted in this 


debate. To the common man it had all the appearance of the ‘‘ coin 
current of the realm.’’ It is true that in 1876, after $16,000,000 of 
these dollars had been issued, the legal-tender quality was withdrawn 
by an act of Congress. Yetafter the act of 1878, providing for the coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar, who believed that the Government of 
the United States would refuse to receive the trade-dollar at its face value 
when it had 7} grains more of silver in it than the so-called ‘‘ Bland 
dollar?’’ Therefore, on the resumption of specie payments the trade 
dollar was the first to greet us, and to lead us to hope that the long reign 
of depreciated, irredeemable paper money was at an end. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the course of time the silver current became a 
torrent! The compulsory provisions in the act of 1878 which directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and coin not less than two 
million dollars’ worth of silver bullion monthly scon flooded the coun- 
try with silver dollars. The people soon began to prefer the green- 
backs for whose redemption in coin the Government had provided; the 
counters of brokers and bankers soon began to be loaded down with sil 
And then happened just what might have been expected 
the trade-dollar was rejected. The standard dollar was a legal tender 
and we were forced to receive it. The trade-dollar shorn of this honor 
had to disappear; and thus we saw a dollar containing 420 grains troy 
drop from 100 cents to 87 cents, and a dollar containing only 412} grains 
still continued in cireulation retaining its par value of 100 cents. 

Could anything better illustrate our ignorance of monetary laws than 
this portion of our financial history? The trade-dollay is already ‘‘ re- 
tired ’’ by virtue of a ‘‘ higher law’’ than this Congress can enact, a 
law as irresistible as fate. Take from the standard silver dollar the 
adventitious circumstance of its legal-tender property, and in obedi- 
ence to that higher law that rules in the domain of the financial world 
it will drop to 85 cents, its true and actual bullion value. 

What is this law that governs the matter of coinage? It is this: 
When you overvalue any pre@ious metal in your coinage law by put- 
ting into the standard of value too little of the metal, you only increase 
the price of the commodity to be exchanged to the amount the standard 
of value is overvalued ; or if you deprive it of its legal-tender property 
it drops down to the value of bullion plus the trifle its coinage costs; 
or, if it comes into the great money markets of the world, its bullion 
value only is regarded. 

Silver, when coined into money containing a less number of grains 


| than will keep it in circulation equally with gold, is simply fiat money 
| in every other nation to the extent of its deficiency in weight. 


Gold 
in point of fact has become the recognized standard of value throughout 
the commercial world. Germany and the Scandinavian nations have 
entirely demonetized silver, and all the nations of the Latin Union 
have restricted and limited its coinage. Gold is the standard of value 
in Great Britain. These nations, in fact, constitute Europe, and every- 
where on the continent do we see the tendency to monometallism, and 
that metal gold. An act of Congress can not fix the price of silver any 
longer. That is fixed in New York, London, and Paris. According 
to the New York newspapers the standard silver dollar on the Ist of 


| March was quoted at 84.87 in the list of foreign exchanges. 


Issue your fiat money, whether in the form of a short-weight silver 
dollar or an irredeemable paper promise to pay; make it a legal-tender; 
let the Supreme Court of the nation set to it its seal of approval; but then 
you are done. When once it is issued all the powers of earth can not 
prevent such money from the operation of the law of depreciation due 
to short-weight coinage or an inflated circulation. We saw such money 
in our Revolutionary struggle become utterly worthless. In our later 
financial experience we saw our Treasury notes depreciate until they 
were worth only 35 cents on the dollar. 


But why, Mr. Speaker, pursue this subject further? There is only 


| one member of this House, my colleague from the Schuylkill district 


[Mr. BkuMM], who still adheres to the fallacy of fiat money, and he 
has been so long joined to his idol that I despair of his conversion. 

What are some of the objections urged against this bill? 

One is that the bankers and brokers have bought the trade-dollar ata 
large discount, and that they will make alarge protit out of the transac- 
tion unless they are redeemed at their bullion valuc In 
the first place the statement is not true. Most of the members who have 


about 87 cents. 
‘xnerience 


in moderate circumstances. Suchismy ownexperience. Many banks 


raised against them, to 
accommodate their depositors, believing that movement would soon end 


and that they would again pass into circulation. Inthe next place, i 
it were true that a considerable amount of these outstanding trade- 
| dollars is in the hands of speculators it is no valid reason why they 
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should not be redeemed at par. It is now impossible to separate the | 
good from the bad. And the repeal of all bad laws must of necessity 
work hardships in some cases. 

Another objection comes from the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. | 
BLAND]. It is that the passage of this bill will make silver cheap. 
The gentleman is the author of the act of 1878, which provides for the 
coinage of our present standard silver dollar; he has justly earned the 
historic distinction of being the father of ‘‘the dollar of our daddies.’ 
And this distinction will stick to him as long as ‘‘Old Bullion’’ stuck 
to Mr. Benton. By that act the gentleman from Missouri made silver 
bullion a commodity; by it he made the Government a purchaser, and 
a very large one too, of this silver commodity. The Government has 





to buy monthly, whether the market is favorable or not; and he ought 
to be the last person to complain that the Government can ‘‘ bear’’ the 
silver market. His law has made the Government a ‘‘bear’’ from ne- 
cessity, and the bullion kings of Nevada and Colorado ‘‘bulls’’ from 
choice. Our concern ought to be, as the representatives of the people 
whose money pays for the bullion consumed in our monthly coinage, 
to protect them from these silver kings and bulls. The interests of this 
latter class will be properly looked after here by their champion on 
this floor, the irrepressible and radiant member from Colorado [Mr. 
BELFORD ], who ends all his speeches with, ‘‘ The surplus must be abol- 
ished ;’’ ‘*Delenda est Carthago.’’ 

The last and most serious objection is, however, made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri to the fourth section of the bill, which provides— 

That the trade-dollars so received at the coinage mints shall be regarded and 
treated as silver bullion, and, at their bullion value, shall be deducted from the 
amount of bullion required to be purchased and coined by the act of February 
28, 1878. 

He argues that unless we strike out this section we will decrease the 
silver coinage to the amount of the outstanding trade-dollars, which he 
fixes at $10,000,000, as against the statement by Mr. Burchard, the 
Director of tha Mint, that the amount is about $7,200,000. 

The question, properly stated, would be this: If you pass the bill 
with the fourth section in as the Committee on Coinage has reported it, 
you leave the amount of coinage as it is; if you strike it out, you in- 
crease the coinage about $10,000,000. 

But will any gentleman here at all disposed to be fair say that there 
is any necessity for increasing our silver coinage beyond what is pro- 
vided for by the actof 1878? We have now in the vaults of the Treasury 
$126,822,399 of standard silver dollars; a large outlay will soon be re- 
quired to provide for safe places of deposit for them. You can not force 
it into circulation. The people will not have it for the reason they do 
not want it. Abuse of the Secretary of the Treasury is unjust as well 
as unnecessary. He may lead the national horse to the silver stream, 
but he can not make him drink. 

Congress in the exercise of its constitutional prerogative may coin 
money and declare it a legal tender, but it is powerless to make it cir- 
culate against the will of the people, and especially when there is no 
demand for it. Our national banking notes and our United States Treas- 
ury notes under our present law farnish such a safe and convenient cir- 

. culating medium that the people prefer them to the cumbersome silver 
dollar. And the law of the survival of the fittest finds its best illus- 
tration in our unnatural, unscientific monetary system. 

Let us rid ourselves now of one of our most disgraceful anomalies in 
our currency laws: two standards of value, unequal in their intrinsic 
and exchangeable values, the best the poorest and the poorest the best, 
and neither honest. 

A sound currency is an indispensable requisite in every well-ordered 
government. As the natural body can not be in a healthy condition 
unless pure blood circulates through all its parts, neither can the body- 
politic exist in a healthy condition when it is pervaded by a vitiated 
currency. When the currency of a nation is not based upon sound and 
correct principles of finance, prosperity in commerce, trade, and manu- 
factures is impossible. A bad currency robs the laborer of his wages, 
the capitalist of his profits, and the land-owner of his return from the 
soil. Social and economic laws may be harder to discover and under- 
stand than natural laws, but they exist nevertheless, and are just as 
immutable as the laws of nature. We may act with them and thus to 
a certain extent direct them, or we may act directly against them and 
be crushed. The miller may make the force of the wind or the momen- 
tum of the water turn his wheel and grind his corn, but when he at- 
tempts to make his wheel turn against the foree of wind or water he 
fails. 

A nation in order to its own well-being must live and act in harmony 
with its environments; it can not segregate itself from the other nations 
of the world; in trade, commerce, and exchange it is constantly coming 
in contact with them. To reap our full share of the blessings of com- 
merce with other nations our laws must be so framed as to recognize 
this great truth. 

We can not much longer close our eyes to the tendency of the great 
commercial nations of Europe to demonetize silver or to recognize it 
only as a subsidiary coin. I shall vote for the billasitis. Should the 
fourth section be stricken out, then a choice of evils will be presented 
to us, and for myself I will accept the smaller one and vote for the bill 
with that important section out. 








Payment of Pensions. 


SPEEOH 


or 


COURTLAND C. MATSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 17, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 6094) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885— 

Mr. MATSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: That branch of the publicservice on account of which 
more money is paid than on account of any other is certainly one that, 
as stated by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GorF], ought to 
engage the serious consideration of Congress. And so far as concerns 
every sentiment expressed by that gentleman in relation to prompt and 
effectual legislation in the interest of soldiers he will find in me, and I 
am sure, too, inthe Committee on Invalid Pensions, at all times those who 
are ready to favor any proposition that will lead to it. I desire to say 
here also that I trust the Committee on Appropriations in the considera- 
tion of this bill will be liberal in regard to the matter of raising points 
of order against any proposed amendments, so that we may if possible 
accomplish some of the things which, as my friend from West Virginia 
has said, everybody concedes ought to be accomplished. 

I am in favor of hisamendment with one or two qualifications which 
will suggest themselves if he will read the bill and the report sub- 
mitted on the subject by the Committee on Invalid Pensions. That 
gentleman proposes by his amendment that the rule shall be adopted, 
without any qualification whatever, that all who served in the Army 
shall be presumed to have been sound at the time of enlistment. 

I suggest to that gentleman that certainly those disabilities ought to 
be excepted from the operation of the rule which were prescribed by 
an order of the Secretary of War to be such disabilities as would not 
prevent the enlistment ofaman. That is one of the exceptions which 
he certainly will agree to. 

Then there is another which I think is necessary. In case the Gov- 
ernment can show that any man enlisted knowing the fact that at the 
time of enlistment he was unsound, the Government ought not to be 
estopped from showing his fraud and deception in procuring the enlist- 
ment. It is a matter of public history that near the close of the wa: 
one of the regiments which were raised near Baltimore, Md., was com- 
posed very largely of that class of men who had been refused enlistment 
in other organizations. The gentleman certainly will not say that that 
class of men ought not to be excepted from the application of the ruk 
which he proposes. 

With those modifications I think his amendment should be adopted; 
and I am not only ready and willing to see it adopted to-day, but I shall 
urge its adoption as a part of this appropriation bill. 

I have obtained the leave of the Committee on Appropriations tospeak 
in the time of those who favor this bill. But I wish to say before I 
proceed that I obtained that leave after explaining to the gentleman in 
charge of the bill [Mr. HANcocK] that I would be compelled to take 
issue with the committee upon some minor points. 

As to the sum of the appropriation and the manner in which it is 
made I have but little to say; nothing in regard to the sum except that 
it is admitted upon all hands that the amount hereby appropriated wil! 
be amply sufficient to meet all the expected demands of the service for 
the coming fiscal year. 

As to the manner of the appropriation there has been some criticism 
made. One gentleman has ventured to say that it involves within it a 
political trick; that because the amount of the unexpended balance of 
appropriation for the Pension Bureau for the present fiscal year is not 
named in round numbers it is to be assumed that those reporting the 
bill desire that it shall go to the country as appropriating less mone) 
than it really does. 

In answer to that, I have only to say that, so far as I can ascertain the 
facts, the clause in the bill making the appropriation of the unexpended 
balance is in the usual language employed for that purpose. There cer- 
tainly is nothing in that criticism. Then the sum appropriated and the 


HON. 


| manner in which it is appropriated ought not to be criticised. 


But some new legislation is proposed by the committee in relation to 
specific matters outside of the mere matter of appropriation. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Will my colleague [Mr. MATsoN] permit 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. MATSON. Certainly. ; 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Can the gentleman state to the Hous 
what will be the probable amount of unexpended balance remaining 
on the 30th of June next? 

Mr. MATSON. I understand that the estimated unexpended ba 
ance will be $66,000,000. But if the sum of $66,000,000 should b« 
appropriated as the unexpended balance, and there should happen to 
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be more than that amount remaining unexpended at the close of the 
fiscal year, of course an unexpended balance would then remain unap- 
propriated. ; 
balance, and it should turn out to be more than remains unexpended, 
then there would appear to be more appropriated by the bill than there 
really is. Therefore I say that the Committee on Appropriations is 


entirely justified in making the appropriation in the manner in which | 


it has made it, and in fact it could make it in no other way. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest to the gentleman that in this respect we 
have followed the example of previous Committees on Appropriations. 

Mr.MATSON. Assuggested to me by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL], the Appropriations Committee has in this matter 
followed the example of previous Committees on Appropriations as to 
unexpended balances not only in pension appropriations but in all others. 

Now as to the legislation suggested upon these specific subjects. In 
the first place, the committee proposes that we shall legislate in refer- 
ence to the fees to be paid to claim agents or attorneys. This I think 
was a wise thing for the Committee on Appropriations todo. Very many 
evils have arisen in the practice before the Pension Department; and 
they have arisen very largely from the fact that the Secretary of the In- 
terior has not been allowed to prescribe the qualifications of attorneys, 
and every man and every woman, without reference to his or her ability 
to prosecute a claim, has been at liberty to act in the capacity of a claim 
agent. The Committee on Appropriations has not seen fit to propose 
any legislation in this respect. -There, I think, they have made a clear 
omission; and but for the fact that the Select Committee on Payment 
of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay will propose a substitute for this 
portion of the bill, I should offer an amendment in this regard taken 
from a bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MorGAN], 
which I think would meet the approval of this House. It simply de- 
clares that the Secretary of the Interior shall have the right to prescribe 
the qualifications of those persons who practice before the Pension 
Department. 

The evils which have grown up in the practice before this Depart- 
ment have resulted not only from that cause, but also from the fact 
that attorneys were allowed to collect their fees in advance. In this 
respect the legislation proposed by the Committee on Appropriations 
meets the evil. They propose to amend the law so that the fee of the 
attorney shall be collected only upon the allowance of the claim, and 
shall be contingent wholly upon its successful prosecution. But I 
think the Committee on Appropriations in this proposed legislation 
have not met the whole evil. I believe that many soldiers have had 
just ground of complaint on account of the restrictions which have 
been put upon their right to contract for the payment of fees. In this 
way they have been prevented in many cases from contracting for the 
payment of a fee large enough to enable them to prosecute successfully 
a claim more than ordinarily difficult. It has thus happened that 
very many claimants have been unable to prosecute their claims at all, 
because they were prohibited from contracting for the payment of any 
fee greater than $10. In my judgment, the law ought to be so amended 
as to allow the claimant to pay with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Pensions a fee as great as $25. 

I have carefully read the substitute which will be offered for the 
second section of this bill by the Select Committee on the Payment of 
Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay; and I find that this proposition meets 
these evils in all particulars, and I shall therefore give it my hearty 
Support. 

While the Committee on Invalid Pensions has not taken any formal 
action upon this matter, I feel Safe in saying, from what I know of the 
discussions in the committee on this subject, that they will approve the 
substitute to which I have referred. Thatsubstitute provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe the qualifications of attorneys 
prosecuting claims in his Department; and it thus meets one of the evils 
I have pointed out. It provides.further that no fee shall be paid by a 
claimant until the claim has been allowed; and that a fee of $25 may 


| 











| 
| 


be contracted for, subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Pen- | 


sions. 


The substitute contains other provisions which I need not recite. It 
also guards the interests of the soldier as to contracts already made and 
does not permit any demand upon the part of the attorney forany greater 
tee than the law now allows in cases pending at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in regard to another subject about 
which the Committee on Appropriations propose that Congress shall 
legislate—the compensation to be paid to pension agents. I started 
out with the belief that the Committee on Appropriations had fixed a 
proper sum as compensation. It wasmy opinion that the filling of these 
vouchers could be contracted for at a less price than 5 cents each; that 
these pension agents, if allowed 5 cents for the filling of each voucher 
above one thousand in each quarter, could by a system of subletting 
have the work done for about 3 cents each. After more mature investi- 


gation I think I was not entitled to come to that conclusion, because I | 


started with the belief that all that was necessary to be done was simply 
to fill the vouchers, mail them to the claimants, and afterward forward 
them to the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. But upon a 
careful survey of the whole matter, in conjunction with the Commis- 
Sioner of Pensions, I have made up my mind that perhaps 10 cents for 
each voucher would be about right. My judgment is that we ought 


| gentlemar from Minnesota; I think this preferable. 
If the sum of $66,000,000 is named as the unexpended 


123 


to makethisallowance. I do not like the proposition submitted by the 


If a sum in gross 
should be allowed to pay the expense of clerk-hire there might be dif- 
ficulty in adjusting the particular amount which this or that pension 
agent should receive. 

It would be difficult, therefore, to distribute it equitably; but on the 
basis of paying to each asum certain for work done there can be nothing 
inequitable about it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Let me ask the gentleman from Indiana this 
question, whether under the operation of this rule of paying so much 


apiece it operates justly and equitably? For instance, if you fix a cer- 


| tain amount, say 15 cents apiece, for the preparation of vouchers, we 


will suppose in some office it produces $8,000 more than is actually 
expended. The result is it gives this agent in the way of perquisites 
about $4,000; that is, instead of giving him the same salary as the other 
agents, he gets twice the salary in the way of perquisites. The point 
I make is that we should so adjust it as toeliminate the element of per- 
quisites. I do not believe in any perquisites under any government. | 
believe in paying a definite amount, and then the country knows ex- 
actly what is paid. It was with that view that I made the suggestion 
I did. 

Mr. MATSON. I have already answered the gentleman’s question 
as farasI can. My belief is if a sum certain is fixed for each voucher 
the sum paid to the pension agents will be more equal necessarily than 
it could possibly be under any other system. That is my judgment 
There is a matter of judgment between us; the gentleman from Minne- 
sota thinks otherwise. I can not. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to what has been said in relation to the 
manner in which these pension agents are to be compensated, I wish to 
suggest that during the last Congress I urged upon the attention of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions the substitution of the supernumerary 
paymasters to fill the office of pension agents. It is well known 
there is a large number of them, enough and more than enough su- 
pernumerary paymasters of the Army to fill the office of pension agents 
and I think that it ought to be done. They are men qualified to do it, 
and these Army officers have never been in any sense political agents 
They have a record for financial integrity second to no other class of ofti- 
cers in the Federal Government, or in the government of any of the 
States. They are well qualified to do it, and I am informed by my 
distinguished friend from Califognia, General ROSECRANS, who has most 
thorough information in relation to Army matters, that he will offer 
an amendment of that kind providing that these supernumerary pay- 
masters shall be detailed for the purpose of filling the office of pension 
agents. That proposition will meet with my approval and shall have 
my hearty support. 

A good deal, Mr. Chairman, has been said in relation to the matter of 
specia} examiners. Some complaint has been made that the claims 
which are now pending in the Pension Office have been greatly delayed, 
and some have assumed to say that these delays have occurred be- 
cause of the fact that the claims have been referred to special ex- 
aminers who go out to the homes of the claimants and examine into 
the matters connected therewith. There has been some delay, possibly 


| some unnecessary delay, and the Commissioner of Pensions has asked 


Congress to give him an additional force in order that he may relieve 
that complaint as to the special examination of claims. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions have before it a bill introduced 
by the honorable gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. PETERS], and have been 
considering that matter. That bill asks for one hundred and fifty more 


| special examiners to be selected from those skilled in the law, and to 
| confine the appointment to lawyers to be employed for one year, thei: 


term of office to end at that time. The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
have not regarded that proposition with favor. As we understand th: 


| law enacted July 25, 1882, it gives the Commissioner of Pensions the 


right to detail from among his clerks any number of persons he may see 
fit to send into the field to act as special examiners. 

Mr. PETERS. I desire to ask the gentleman whether it is not the 
fact that the Commissioner of Pensions can not spare any more force 
from the Pension Office for that purpose. 

Mr. MATSON. Upon the contrary, the Commissioner of Pensions 
has recommended in his report the reduction of his force to the extent 
of two hundred and fifty clerks July 1, 1834. That is a reduction of 
one hundred more than the number provided in the bill of the gentle 
manfrom Kansas. But I wish tobe fair and just to the Commissioner, 
and I will say that in addition he insists these men nowin the Pension 
Office, and whem he proposes to discharge at the endof the present fiscal 
year, are not the best qualified for that purpose. 

Mr. PETERS. Let me ask another question. Is it not the duty of 
the Commissioner to supply that force of special examiners from the 
men most competent to do efficient service ? 

Mr. MATSON. I understand that is so, but I can see no reason for 
having lawyers, and only lawyers, to go out into the field to discharge 
no other function than merely writing down testimony, not having to 
decide any case at all, for the cases come to the Pension Office to be de- 
cided. I say I can see no good reason why these clerks in the Pension 
Office would not be more competent to perform that duty, men who 
have worked about the Pension Office for a long time and are perfectly 
acquainted with the modes of business. And more than that, the old 
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| 


soldiers I know would be much better satisfied to have old soldier com- | thing of the kind, wrong was more likely to be done than through the 


| judgment of a board of three surgeons ? 
enter into sympathy with their experiences, to handle their cases than | 


rades who have had experience in these pension matters, and who can 


to have the young lawyer, fresh from a law school and with no Army 
experience, and without any ability to understand or appreciate the 
statements of those who were familiar with war in its actual facts. 

Mr. PETERS. I would like to ask one further question. 

Mr. MATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. Is it not a fact that these special examiners must 
necessarily weigh evidence and must be conversant with what is com- 
petent and what is non-competent testimony ? 

Mr. MATSON. Ithink not. Their duties are essentially different. 
The case is sent to the board of review to be adjudicated, and within 
my own observation and experience more than one case has been rec- 


the board of review in the Pension Office. 
any sense of the word decide the case. 


These examiners do not in 
It is the practice of the office 


to take their recommendations and the matter passes a revision before | 


this board of review. But it is not now and has not been the law that 
these examiners shall decide the case. 

Mr. REED. But let me ask the gentleman, isit not essential thata 
lawyer shall be employed in order to get at the testimony that is neces- 
sary? Is not a knowledge of the law of evidence an absolute essential 
tothe proper discharge of the duties of that position ? 

Mr. MATSON. Ithink not. In my judgment and from a very ex- 
tensive observation in the Pension Office, I can say that there are plenty 


of clerks who have been employed there for two years who are quite as | 


well prepared to go out into the field and write down the testimony 
that is submitted ordinarily in pension cases as the lawyer. 

Mr. REED. But does not the examiner of the Pension Department 
have something else to do as well as to write down the testimony in 
the case? Is it not expected that he shall examine it, cross-examine 
it, and is he not expected to be competent to huht up additional testi- 
mony as well as to examine the testimony brought before him? It is 
a duty, it seems to me, which requires the services of a lawyer, and a 
lawyer alone, and which could not be performed by a person who was 
not a lawyer. Besides that, it is necessary to have something besides 
two years’ training in the Pension Office for a proper performance of 
this work outside of it. 

Mr. MATSON. My own observation is that there are very many 
there who are quite as efficient to perform these duties as a lawyer, al- 
though they have not studied even the elementary principles of law. 
A lawyer is certainly not necessary. But I do not care to pay any fur- 
ther attention to that particular subject. Ido insist, however, that the 
remedy is in the hands of the Commissioner of Pensions now, and that 
he can detail from his office under the general appropriation bill pro- 
viding for the payment of pensions, passed in 1882, enough men to re- 
lieve the Pension Office of this work so far as the clog in the work of 
special examinations is concerned. 

A great deal has been said in relation to the examining surgeons. 
There have been many complaints made upon that point. Some gen- 
tlemen have gone so far as to say that these examining surgeons have 
not done justice to the soldiers. Possibly there may be some excep- 
tions of that kind; but I must defend the administration of the Pension 
Office in that particular. Linsist that the Pension Office and the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, in the selection of surgeons, has, as far as possi- 
ble, selected them from among those who served as army surgeons. He 
has selected therefore those who were soldiers themselves to examine 
the soldiers, in so far as he could. And what, let me ask, can be sug- 
gested to replace the board of examining surgeons? I asked the gen- 
tleman from Ohio the same question the other day, as to what he would 
suggest instead, and after some circumlocution I understood him to say, 
though I have not been able to see his remarks in print, that he thought 
a sort of neighborhood court would answer the purpose; a court where 
the witnesses and the lawyers and the doctors could all meet and upon 
an investigation of the subject the lawyers, the witnesses, and the doctors 
could fix upon a rating for the man for his particular disability. That 
is what I understood him to suggest as the preferable plan, and which 
would obviate the complaint that one man here in the Pension Office 
revises the work of all of the examining surgeons. There is one man 
there for that purpose, and it is absolutely necessary that one man 
should do the work in order to secure uniformity in the rates. If any 
other system is resorted to there would be one rate here and another 
rate there for the same disability; but when one man reviews the work 
of the pension examining surgeons the effect is an approach at least to 
uniformity of rating. There may be just complaints in individual 
cases against some of the examining surgeons; but the complaint against 
the office of examining surgeon is not well founded and can not be sus- 
tained. 

In the deficiency bill already passed an appropriation was made for 
these examining surgeons on account of the expense largely exceeding 
the estimate for the last fiscal year, and I say that the Government has 
not spent any money that has made a better return than that which 
has been spent for these examining surgeons. There is no money that 
has brought a better return, not to the Government only but to the 
soldiers; and who will deny that when this matter was left to the ex- 


| made cheerfully. 


So I say that these appropriations to pay these surgeons ought to be 
I think, however, they are paid just $2 where they 
ought tobe paid$1. The office of the examining surgeon has got to be 
quite a lucrative one. I apprehend if the whole amount appropriated 
was divided by the number of examining surgeons it would be found 
the members of the boards of examining surgeons are paid now a sal- 
ary equal to nearly $1,500 a year; and they have their time, almost 
all of it besides, to devote to the practice of their profession. I think 
they are paid too much, and thatif the fees were reduced to $1 for each 
examination we could have just as competent surgeons, and there would 
scarcely be a resignation in the United States on account of the reduc- 


| tion of fees. 
ommended by the examiners in the field which has been rejected by | 





Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. MATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to ask the question because I know my 
friend from Indiana would not do the Commissioner of Pensions an in- 
justice. I was absent a moment ago when he spoke of the special ex- 
aminers. My friend is aware of this fact, I take it; if not I would be 
glad to have it appear in the RecorD: First, that the clerks the Com- 
missioner proposes to dispense with are copyists who do machine work. 
Second, even if you had clerks competent to do this examining work 
the appropriation for the per diem and traveling expenses of these people 
is not sufficient, and they have had to call in the present force. Actew 
days ago a provision was made for a portion of the present force in the 
urgent deficiency bill. We gave a small additional balance to enable 
the Commissioner to keep the present force. I speak of this because I 
know the gentleman from Indiana does not desire to.do the Commis- 
sioner an injustice. 

Mr. MATSON. I am far from wishing to do the Commissioner of 
Pensions an injustice, for taking it as a whole I approve of his admin- 
istration, and what I said on that subject I stated very carefully. | 
stated when the gentleman from Illinois was absent that the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions insists that the men he has in his office now whose 
services he does not need he regards as not qualified for the work. 

Mr. CANNON. And there is no appropriation to detail special ex- 
aminers. 

Mr. MATSON. As to that matter the gentleman has more informa- 
tion than I have, as he is a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON. 


Will the gentleman allow me a single question ? 


Such is the fact. 

Mr. MATSON. I have no doubt it is as the gentleman states. 

Mr. BRUMM. Does the gentleman from Indiana not know that the 
Commissioner of Pensions has called in a number of these special agents 
because of the deficiency in the appropriation ? 

Mr. MATSON. I am not aware of that. 

Mr. BRUMM. I know that is a fact. 

Mr. MATSON. Possibly these have been called in to the office because 
they were found to be not adapted to that work. I know there were 
recently about two hundred and sixty of them in the field, and I know 
my friend from California [Mr. RosEcRANS] will propose that the re- 
tired Army officers be detailed for the purpose of taking charge of these 
special examinations. I shall not favor that proposition in so far as it 
proposes to take away from the work those who have already acquired 
some skill in it; but I will favor it in so faras it proposes the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions shall draw upon them for any additional force that 
is necessary. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall venture to trespass upon the committee 
with a few observations in relation to general pension legislation, and 
I am free to say that I do this mainly for the purpose of showing that 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions has not been negligent of its duties 
in this Congress, and that it has in every practicable manner under- 
taken to meet the reasonable demands of the brave men who have served 
their country in its hours of danger and who deserve the most liberal 
treatment at the hands of a prosperous people. But before I proceed 
to point out what has been accomplished, I wish to say that there are 
differences here among the legislators as to what legislation should be 
passed, just as there are differences at home among the soldiers them- 
selves as to which of the many meritorious propositions should be pre- 
ferred. It is not expected or even hoped that all of the many demands 
for legislation in the interests of ex-soldiers will be accomplished at 
this Congress, and each particular measure has its champions. ; 

If I was allowed to select from among all the one which I would first 
pass, upon its right to precedence, it would bea just measure to equ:lize 
the bounties of all the soldiers in the late war for the Union. Such a 
bill was passed in the Forty-third Congress and was allowed to fail to 
become a law upon the ground that the condition of our finances would 
not permit the expenditure of the large sum required in that direction. 
Such an objection could not now obtain, and the justice of the measure, 
affecting as it would so large a number of the late defenders of the 
Union, can not be successfully denied. We are able now to do justice 
to those who at the first signal of danger rallied to the defense of the 
flag and who were influenced, not by the promise of large bounties as 

rewards, but solely by a high sense of duty. This legislation should 
not be postponed a single day, and I trust that the Select Committee 
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sive jurisdiction of this subject, will speedily report a bill of this kind 
and urge it to its passage. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, in attempting to bring to the 
attention of the House such legislation as in its judgment could be 
formulated into laws, on the 20th day of February reported to this 
House a bill to prescribe a rule of evidence in pension cases, which I 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Matson, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported the following 
bill as a substitute for H. R. 2023, 2276, and 4281: 


A bill prescribing a rule of evidence in pension cases. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That in the adjudication of claims for pension on | 


account of physical disabilities contracted inthe miiitary or naval service of the 
Government, including those claims already filed, no proof of soundness prior 
to being mustered into said service shall be required, and the Government is 
hereby declared to be estopped from making said inquiry by proof of the fact 
that the soldier or sailor was regularly mustered into the service: Provided, 
That this act shall not apply to such physical injuries or deformities as were at 
the time held to be no bar to being mustered into said service, nor to cases of en- 
listment or muster into service yt a the fraud or deception of the soldier or 
sailor, the burden of the proof of which shall be upon the Government. 

Mr. MATSON. This legislation was suggested by a bill referred to 
the committee, and introduced by the honorable gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. ELDREDGE]. We insist, and shall insist, that it contains 
in its provisions a statement of a principle of absolute justice to the 
soldier. The whole matter maybe briefly stated as follows: That it 
is not right for the Government to receive a soldier as sound and free 
from disability, accept his service as such, and then, after a lapse of 
years, as a condition precedent to the enforcement of his rights, require 
that he should prove that fact. We have been informed during the 
progress of this debate that the Committee on Payment of Pensions, 
Bounty, and Back Pay will on Monday next move to suspend the 
rules and pass a bill to give relief in this direction. I have not exam- 
ined the proposed legislation, but I take it that it has been carefully 
drawn and will be found to be effective for the removal of the gross 
wrong so justly complained of by the soldiers of our country. 


INCREASE OF WIDOWS’ AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES’ PENSIONS. 


A bill was introduced by me in this House on the 29th day of Jan- 
uary last to increase the pensions of all widows and dependent parents 
trom $8 to $12 per month. This was reported favorably to the House 
on the 1st day of March, and is now upon the Calendar of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. I expect at the 
earliest opportunity to move to suspend the rules and pass this bill, and 
for that reason I am sure that I will be indulged now in pointing out to 
the House the scope and effect of this legislation. 

I know that the first inquiry that will arise will be as to the cost of 
the proposed measure, and it is a matter of sincere satisfaction to me to 
be able to say to the House that a calculation has been made, with the 
aid of those greatly experienced in pension matters, and for many 
years employed in that branch of the public service, which I do not 
hesitate to say to the House may be taken as a full estimate of the ad- 
dition that will be made to the annual value of the pension-roll. In- 
deed, I am satisfied that in no year will the figures be reached that we 
have submitted in our report upon this bill. 

This rate of $8 per month for widows of soldiers was established in 
1816, and although since then every other rate has been increased, they 
have been neglected. At the time this rate was fixed for them it was 
the highest rate known to the law paid toany soldier for any disability. 
Now it is well known many receive as much as $72 per month for cer- 
tain extreme disabilities, and hundreds of thousands of others now re- 
ceive more than is allowed to this most worthy and deserving class. 
The law contemplates that this pension shall supply the means of sup- 
port that are taken away from them by the death of those upon whom 
they were entitled to depend. Who will say that the present rate of 
$8 in these times will be equal to the sheerest necessities of the most 
humble of them. So that, considered either in its relation to the other 
or in the abstract, it must be admitted that justice demands of us that 
we should extend to them some relief. 

Another view of this matter I wish to suggest to the House. No 
pension bill could be suggested that would tend more toward a just 
and equitable distribution of pension-money to the different sections 
of the country. It is a well-known fact that the pensions that are paid 
to those who live in the States lately in rebellion against the Federal 
authority are paid for the most part to the widows of the wars in 
which the Government was engaged prior to 1861; and while it is not 
denied that in all general pension legislation, so far as localities are 
concerned, the advantage is of necessity with the States who stood by 
the Government in its greatest war, yet in this legislation our friends 
from the South must see that the proposed bill will add to the share 
of their people as much as any bill that could be framed. No opposi- 
tion has as yet been developed to this most righteous proposition that 


hope, and have allowed that hope to grow into a fixed belief, that when | 


the proposition is submitted to the House no voice will be heard toop- 
pose it. 


INCREASE OF PENSION TO THOSE WHO HAVE LOST ONE EYF. 
This Congress has received many petitions upon the subject of in- 
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| for the loss of one eyg. 


creasing the pensions of those who were then pensioned at $4 per month 
Upon an investigation of the subject the Com- 


| mittee on Invalid Pensions discovered that this was purely an office rate 


and not controlled by any law, and that the remedy for what seemed 


| to be a palpable wrong was entirely within the power of the Secretary 


| of the Interior. 





| justice to all. | 
| is entitled to a pension he is entitled to be paid from the date of his 


So that committee at once addressed a letter to that 
officer, and the result is to be seen in the letters which I now send to 
the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1884. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt by reference of the letter 
addressed to you on the 26th February, 1884, by the individual members of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, in which they call your attention to the low 
rate fixed by the rule of the Department for the disability arising from the loss 
of one eye. I find upon investigation that it has been for so many years the rule 
to rate the loss of one eye at one-half of total rate that the original order estab- 
lishing the same has been lost, and the oldest employé of this bureau can not 
remember when such has not been the rate. -It has, therefore, the sanctity of 
custom, and may be regarded as an established rule of the bureau. The injus 
tice, or rather I would say the inadequacy of such a rate for such a disability 
has been apparent to me for a long time. Not the least important factor in 
such a disability is to be found in the deformity and its conspicuous prominence 

After mature deliberation and consulation with different persons in the oftice 
who have had long experience, I am free to say that in my judgment the rating 
of total according to rank for the loss of one eye, or the sight thereof, where the 
other eye is not complicated or affected through sympathy, will not be consid- 
eredan excessive rating. Inthis connection allow me to call your attention to 
the rating for partial deafness. The statute, section 4698, provides for total deaf- 
ness for both ears at the rate of $13 per month. 1 would suggest as a fair sub- 
stitute for the existing rule, upon the rating for partial deafness, that the max- 
imum of $13 be considered as 13-18 disability as fixed by section 4696, Revised 
Statutes, and that inferior degrees be rated at 12-18, 11-18, 10-18, 918, 8-18, &« 
to comport with the actual degree of disability found from partial deafness. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 


W. W. DUDLEY, Commissione: 
Hon. H. M. TELLER, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1884. 

Sir: Since writing the letter I had the honor to address you on the 6th in- 
stant, relative to the proper rating to be fixed for the disability occasioned by 
the loss of an eye, in which I stated “that in my judgment the rating of total 
according to rank for the loss of one eye, or the sight thereof, when the other 
is not complicated from sympathy, will not be considered an excessive rating,”’ 
my attention has been called to the decision of Mr. Acting Secretary Cowen 
and Secretary Delano, dated, respectively, the llth and 25th of June, 1874, in the 
case certificate No. 75652 of O. H. P"Krise, and your attention is respectfully 
invited to the same. 

In these decisions it will be seen a distinction is drawn between a disability 
caused by the loss of the sight of one eye and the disability caused by the loss 
of the eye itself. This distinction, in my opinion, is just and proper, and after 
having fully considered the matter, I am now of the opinion that the disability 
occasioned by the loss of the sight of one eye should be rated at total grade of 
rank, and that the disability caused by the loss of one eye, with the consequent 
deformity, should be rated at third grade, except in cases where that grade is less 
than total of rank. 

Very respectfully, 
Ww. 

The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


W. DUDLEY, Commissioner 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Aprii 3, 1884. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a communication dated 
the 26th ultimo, signed by you and other members of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions of the House, recommending thatin the adjudication of claims for pen 
sion by the Pension Office, the rate of pension for disability resulting from the 
loss of one eye be increased beyond that now fixed by that office for said disa 
bility. 

In reply I transmit herewith copies of letters dated the 6th and 29th of March 
from the Commissioner of Pensions, in which he recommends that the practice 
of his office be modified to allow higher rates of pension as therein specified for 
the loss of sight of one eye and for the loss of an eye, and also an increase in the 
allowance of pension for disability for partial deafness. 

I have approved these recommendations and have instructed the Commis- 
sioner to cause the practice of this office to conform thereto. 

Very respectfully, 
W. M. TELLER, Secretary 
Hon. C. C. MATSON, 
Chairman Committee on Invalid Pe 


Mr. MATSON. Thus it will be seen that something has been ac 
complished for this worthy class of pensioners to the extent of giving 
them hereafter double the rate they have heretofore received. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another subject to which I wish now to in- 
vite the attention of this committee. In the estimation of the great 
majority of the soldiers, I feel sure it is regarded as necessary to do 
It rests upon the axiomatic proposition that if a soldier 


nsions, House of Representatives 


disability or discharge. The statement of this proposition is, as already 
suggested, the proof of its correctness. Itis not right to pay a pension 


| to one soldier from the date of his disability or discharge and to another 


from.a date long after his disability. Some remedy is demanded for 


| this manifest wrong, and I shall be ready to give my support to ahy 


| measure that can the most certainly and speedily apply a remedy, par- 
tends in the direction of caring for those who have suffered most from 
our wars and are so illy able to care for themselves, and I indulge the | 


ticularly to those who are now suffering from the injustice. Many ob- 
jections are made to any further legislation in this direction, because it 
has been found to be expensive, because it has stimulated the filing of 
false claims, and because those who now feel aggrieved once neglected 
an opportunity to get their full rights. . 

It will not be denied that there is some force in the last two objec- 
tions. It has also been said that an absolute repeal of the statute of 
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limitations as to the filing of pension claims would not only stimulate 
the filing of false claims, but that the cost of sucha measure could not 
be estimated, and that no prudent legislator oughto embark in any 
measure of legislation without being able to at least approximate the 
expense thereby entailed upon the people. There is force again in this 
objection, but I submit that a measure proposing to extend the bene- 
fits of the act giving arrears of pension to all these who have filed their 
claims up to some given day in the recent past would obviate this very 
strong objection. 
House, because I think it can be pagsed; and while it may not be all 
that it is desired, nor indeed all that may be rightfully demanded, yet 
it will almost entirely equalize the rights of those who are now receiv- 
ing pensions and be an earnest that the great principle of justice to all 
is the established policy of the Government. 

There are other matters of general legislation relating to pensions to 
which I would be glad to call the attention of this House, but I know 
that I have now trespassed upon the time of an overtaxed Congress, and 
I shall soon yield the floor. I can not, however, leave this subject with- 
out inviting members of this House to scrutinize the work of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. By day and by night this committee has 


labored to the end that not only justice shall be done in the way of gen- | 


eral pension legislation but that in individual cases equity may be done 
to the worthy soldiers and their representatives who fail in the prosecu- 
tion of their claims under the law because of technicalities. 

That committee up to this time has had referred to it 2,097 bills and 
600 petitions, about one-third of all the bills and petitions introduced 
in this House. Of these we have reported upon 532, and itis only fair 
to say that the credit of such a record is due very largely to the in- 
dustry and ability of individual members of the committee, and con- 


spicuous among us where all are compelled to do much hard work—I | 


am sure it will not be regarded by my brethren upon the committee as 


making aninvidious distinction when I state the fact that one-third of | 


these reports have been made by the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
BAGLEY], who has shown not only an extraordinary diligence in the 
business of this session but has at all times brought to the consideration 


of these individual claims the most just discrimination, indefatigable | 


industry, and kindly disposition toward the soldiers of the Union who 
offered themselves to their country in the hour when it most needed to 
be upheld by strong arms and brave hearts. Others of this committee 
are entitled to honorable mention, but the work of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BAGLEyY] has been so conspicuously successful that I 
should fail to respond to the most generous impulses of my heart if I 
did not review it briefly here. 

One word, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. I know that much is 
expected from this House in the way of legislation in the interest of 
the ex-Union soldier. In fact Iam not prepared to say whether too 
much has not been expected, and whether there has not been encour- 
agement given to this expectation in the hope that the soldiers would 
find themselves disappointed. I can only say now that I teel sure that 
when the sum of all the legislation by this House is added that is had 
at even the present session the soldiers will have no reason to complain 
when they compare it with that accomplished at any long session of any 
Republican House. The Democratic party will continue, as it has been 
in the past, the friend of the soldiers of this country, and it will be, as 
I am sure it should be, guided by this motto: Just and reasonable leg- 
islation in behalf of the soldier, so that the pensions paid by the Gov- 
ernment may continue to be popular with the people. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


SPEECH 


oF 


JOHN J. KLEINER, 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics. 

Mr. KLEINER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I see greater interest manifested here to-day upon 
this question than I have ever seen before upon any subject brought to 
the attention of the House. I am moreover convinced that if this 
Congress did less talking and more voting much valuable time would 


be saved, and the bill under consideration would become a law at once, 
and the cause of labor substantially advanced. 


The two things, Mr. Chairman, that puzzle me most are the dam- | 


nable rules of the House and the ‘‘ talking cranks.’’ These two are 
with us always. The latter are exposing their long ears, if nothing 
else, at all times and upon every occasion. The vast amount of infor- 


Such a measure I hope to see soon reported to this’ | 


| many divergent interests. 








mation obtainable from them upon every conceivable subject is the 
only excuse for their toleration. One would suspect that the gentle- 
men whose lily-white hands had performed every kind of manual la- 
bor, from childhood up to the day they broke into this Congress, ought 
to exempt them from exerting themselves during the remainder of 
their natural lives, especially with their mouths. From this latter 
affliction may the good Lord deliver us hereafter, for the toiling mill- 
ions will gather neither relief nor information sought under this bill 
through their efforts. 

I have no use for pretenders either in or out of Congress, and as this 
bill has been carefully considered by the committee and unanimously 
reported to this House with a favorable recommendation, I trust it will 
pass speedily. The information to be derived can not fail to be of ben- 
efit to the workman as well as the capitalist. It will, in my opinion, 


| set at rest the conflicting opinions now held by the people of this coun- 


try respecting that vexed question, capital and labor, and its seemingly 

Judging from the way in which this debate 
has been conducted, I believe that the remarks of many gentlemen are 
misdirected. To my mind the greatest curse that has afflicted and de- 
pressed the condition of the laboring man has been the present war 
tariff. 

Inasmuch as all taxes and burdens must be raised from the hand 
of the laborer, whether in the workshop or on the farm, it is clear to 
my mind why he should be poor to-day while his employer should 
roll in wealth long after the conditions that made the war tax neces- 
sary have passed by. Workmen in this country can not be led to be- 
lieve in the equality of all men before the law while they are ground 
down into peonage and servitude. They can not be made to respect 
the Constitution of a country that divides the people into a peasantry 
and a moneyed aristocracy. While one part of the people, and a small 
part at that, roll in wealth, erect palaces and costly homes, drive 
through the streets in costly turn-outs, with crests and heraldic insig- 
nia emblazoned on them, is it not a marvel that there is not more un- 
rest among the masses who produce all this by their skill and labor? 

You must remove this infamous tariff and stop paying tribute to a 
select few if you would solve the labor question. This country pos- 
sesses all the diversities of soil and climate to enable its people to com- 
pete with any other in the world. Why should we with 60,000,000 
people daily parade our poverty and fear of England with 20,000,000? 
Are we still so helpless and feeble that we must ask alms from infinitely 
weaker nations? Shame on such cowardly conduct. What a com- 
mentary we are, anyway, on the heroes of the Revolution and our pa- 
triotic ancestors of 1812. Why, Mr. Chairman, this country has the dry 
rot like the dug-outs we call our Navy; strangled with infernal class 
legislation and dying from internai corruption; ‘‘ dying as Rome died 
by its vices as it had formerly flourished by its virtues; dying because 
her wealth and her lands were legislated into the hands of the few, as 
ours were, converting a race of freemen into a herd of serfs;’’ and here 
we stand watching for the forging of the chains that are to bind us. 
‘* Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’’ was first proclaimed as 
the cardinal doctrine of our national faith. 

By that doctrine true manhood was held paramount to the claims of 
mere wealth. Yet to-day our whole land is honey-combed with monop- 
olies fostered by national legislation. Our money and our lands are 
thrown into their capacious coffers, our lives, our franchises, and our lib- 
erties are all being rapidly transferred to their keeping. 1 tell you the 
land that will not be warned from the disasters and ruin of the Roman 
Empire, and the rise and fall of nations since the dawn of time, will speed- 
ily drop into decay. Stop the iniquity of giving the nation’s bounty to 
the rich while the poor among us are begging bread, and you will have 
solved the problem of this country’s greatness. 

The manufacturer of thiscountry is shut out from the markets of the 
world, hence he must depend upon the homeconsumption. High tariff 
has induced overproduction, and consequent stagnation. According to 
the census returns, our factories could produce twice as much as they 
now do; yet they are idle now nearly half the time. Give our indus- 
tries a chance at competition with the world, and with our cheap raw 
materials at our doors we could soon drive from active competition with 
us every nation on the earth. 

The protectionists keep telling us that they want a monopoly of the 
trade of America to insure good wages to the laborer. This has been 
the plea of the protectionists and the only one; yet they know that 
they have established agencies among the pauper-labor countries in 
order to supply this country with the same class of men they so much 
decry. 

The intelligent workmen of this land are beginning to wake up to 
the impositions practiced upon them, for they often rise up in the morn- 
ing and find themselves face to face with a ship-load of heathen mon- 
grels ready to displace them, or car-loads of convicts from our own 
penitentiaries. The protectionist asks that the workman’s product be 
protected against competition, but he scours the earth to find labor de- 
graded enough to compete with his own workmen. Thus, in order to 
continue in employ he too must submit to a reduction in keeping with 
that of the convict and criminal as well as the imported hireling from 


| the jungles of Asia and slums of other lands. 


| 
} 


| 


I do not propose to overdraw this picture, for it is a well-known fact 
that in spite of their enormous profits and ability to pay fair wages, the 
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protected manufacturers have uniformly paid the lowest wages, and to | per day for each man employed—filthy heathen, subsisting on rats and 


enable them to still more depress the wage-worker they have established 
agencies in foreign countries through which they cansupply their facto- 
ries With cheap workmen. I shall confine myself to the record and shall 
quote from Mr. Henry Sterne, United States consul in Hungary. Mr. 
Sterne, in his report to the State Department, under date of 1882, sub- 
mitted the following: 

I have information that agents are managing the business a good deal in the 


manner ofthe cooly trade, and that these immigrants are shipped to the United 
States about like so many cattle. 


Here are the words of our consul officially submitted for the infor- 
mation of Congress. Here we discover the agent of the philanthropic 
protectionist employer recruiting among the serfs of Hungary for pau- 
per labor with which to supply his factories, and this the gentleman 
irom New Jersey [Mr. PHELPS] no doubt considers as one of the chief 
peauties of the protective system for New Jersey. For in the town of 
Malaga, N. J., the American workmen had to leave their homes in 
midwinter by orderof the manager of a factory in order to makeroom 
jor a cargo of pauper laborers fresh from the bogs of Belgium who were 
brought in to take their places. Yes, shipped here *‘ like so many cat- 
tle.”’ 

It has been observed that in some of the largest factories of this 
country there were found, instead of intelligent American citizens, ig- 
norant and indifferent foreigners, who do not speak any language recog- 
nized in this country, and hence can not become informed as to the eco- 
nomic conditions that exist here. Thesemen were all under contract for 
a term of years at a rate less than standard wages. The management 
discourage the introduction of any general information, as in their ig- 
norance they were more tractable and obedient—would more readily 
submit to impositions such as would arouse the free American citizen 
into mutiny and open rebellion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are still other sources of information on this 
‘‘slave-trade’’ carried on by the protectionists in the interests of Amer- 
ican industry. 

Count Esterhazy, the Austrian consul to New York, established a 


bureau for the protection of Hungarian immigrants. In one of his re- 
ports he says: 


There is no doubt that a contract system is being carried on, and I believe it 


has reached large proportions. Certain it is that great numbers of emigrants 
are landed on these shores who are owned by capitalists. 


‘‘Owned by capitalists’’—by the men who hang around the halls of 


Congress and prate about their devotion to American labor. 
the words of the Count. 

What think the friends of the protectionist in this House who in the 
interest of their cause buy and sell men, women, and children twenty 
years after the abolition of slavery in this country? Greed and avarice 
combined have made our country a prey to the cupidity of man, and 
he has succeeded well in disgracing us in the eyes of all civilized na- 
tions. There can be but one object in this traffic, and that is to degrade 
our American workmen and supplant them with cheap labor hired 
under contract abroad. 

The object of the protectionist is clear, and his profits are certain 
while home consumption is equal to his ability to supply. Since the 
supply is greater than the demand he desires to sell his wares abroad. 
But we have no ships and no commerce, and healthy competition is 
out of the question. So long as the protectionist can force his home 
customer to buy his wares at the high-tariff prices he is content. 
foreigner, however, will buy where he can obtain his goods in open com- 
petition; hence to sell the American must sell below the tariff, while 
to the American farmer and laborer he sells above the tariff rates re- 
gardless of the fact that imported pauper labor made the goods sold. 

Under the war-tariff system the workman can not fail to grow poorer 
day by day as long as the labor market of the world holds out, and 
some pretext or another will be found to bring it here just as long as 
4 premium is held out for it by our national policy. We mightas well 
try and build a Chinese wall about this country and expect it to pros- 
per as to shut out our commodities from the markets of the world and 
expect to get rich by swapping pennies amongourselves. This peanut 
policy must stop or we will soon smother and stifle all individual effort. 
Our Government will be made a paternal one. Wealth will accumu- 
late and men will decay. Strong armies will become a necessity to pre- 
vent outbreaks in every part of the country. Here is a sample of what 
protection is doing for our people and for American workmen, for 
Whose sole benefit we are told it is maintained. On July 11, 1883, the 
W indow-Glass Manufacturers’ Association held their meeting at Long 
Branch and adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the treasurer be authorized to pay a sum not exceeding $30 per 
man for each blower or gatherer brought over from Europe after August, 1583, 
provided the same be employed by some member of this association, and pro- 
vided that the 


y are not workmen who have been in this country within the 
twelve months last passed. 


These are 


In this manner thousands of paupers are brought over from Europe 
on short notice at so much per head, and powerful corporations often 


refuse to employ any other. The great continental lines of railways 


toward which the Government gave hundreds of millions in money and 
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snakes, brought here by protectionists to compete with American labor. 
From gentlemen who testified before the committee I submit brief ex- 
tracts. Mr. 8. V. Penderly, a master workman, says: 


These imported men show no disposition to become citizens. I have seen 


| eight men and one woman living in a small house, without beds or furniture, 


sleeping on the floor. Their total expense for subsistence was $3 per month for 
each person. 


I have seen men engaged at Castle Garden and taken to Frostburg, Md., where 
they lived in a wooden building, without furniture, sleeping on bunks. This 
building was fenced in to prevent the inmates from being communicated with 
by the people whose places they had taken. Their daily food was water and 
mush, with a small quantity of meat on Sunday. 


These men were fenced in to prevent them from obtaining any in- 
formation concerning the business of their oppressors. I commend them 
to the pitying care of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], 
whose sympathy for the poor oppressed pig-iron makers has@linded him 
to the real cause of our national decay which he so much deplored 

Mr. Bouilet, of Zanesville, Ohio, said he was hired by an agent at 
Antwerp with sixty others, who found upon arrival that they were to 
work for 25 per cent. less than the regular rate. At Kent, Ohio, they 
contracted for three years upon condition that they would not associate 
with American workmen. Several men violated this part of the agree- 
ment and were arrested. When they arrived at Mansfield the few who 
could speak English were warned not to talk toany one. Their engage- 
ment was at from 30 to 50 per cent. below the regular rates. 

Most of these contracts are drawn waiving all the workman’s rights 
under the statutes of the States passed for the protection of labor, and 
to save him from the avarice and greed of the manufacturer. I could 
continue citing cases as they exist in almost every section of the coun- 
try. The intolerance of the bosses in Pennsylvania, however, has 
reached the top rung in the ladder. Mr. Barclay, who represents the 
mining region of Pennsylvania, testified before the committee. He says 
men and women are brought into the country under contract; there 
was an agency in New York and another in Pittsburgh who made a 
specialty of receiving this kind of labor. They were very desirable, and 
firms employed them because they were easily imposed upon. 

Mr. Barclay says he counted one day thirty-five women and children 
employed in forking coke and working aboutthe ovens. The children 
were very poorly clad and of every age, ranging from 5 years upward. 
Their habits were disgusting in the extreme. They had no heds, but 
laid on the floors ‘‘ heads and tajJs.’’ It is strange that the attention 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY ] was not arrested by 
this state of facts right at his door, for in his plaintive story the other 


| day he rung the changes of distress and misery asit existed in England; 


yet not a single statement made by the gentleman compared in the hor- 
rors of detail to the state of facts that exist in his own home and in the 
State he represents on this floor. 

A yard-boss in Pennsylvania took thirty-seven men from a single 
house containing four small rooms. They had no beds, but lay on the 
floor. The little money they get they save to go back home on. When 
they get sick they go tothe poor-house. They work for two-thirds the 
regular rates. The companies employing them compel them to buy 
goods at their stores, which are retailed to them at enormous profits. 
If they refuse to receive their pay in this way they are discharged, in 
spite of the statutes of the State of Pennsylvania. Any attempt to 
organize against this oppression and tyranny on the part of. the work- 
man is met by the employer black-listing the offender and refusing him 
work. 

In the mines these ignorant people are employed at so much per ton. 
As they do not know what a ton is they are again overreached. The 
agencies that bring these people get so much per head fer each one im- 
ported. These degraded people, who are brought here by the ship- 
load to compete with and lower the standard of American labor, will 
‘* subsist on offal, they will eat mules and hogs killed or that have died 
from diseases.”’ 

No wonder protectionistsare getting rich; but their riches are founded 
upon a bank of sand, and I warn them now to desist, for their cause is 
An outraged and enslaved people will sooner or later break 
forth into open revolt. 

At Kent, Ohio, the imported men all work on Sundays, doubtless to 
make up for lost time, while the bosses go to church. At Muskingum 
the men work seventeen hours per day, and to enable them to eke out 
a miserable existence they cultivate their little gardens by the aid of 
lamps. Why, the African slave was a prince by the side of this new 
system of torturing mankind, for when sick his property value secured 
him decent attention at least. 

It is a strange fact, but it exists nevertheless, that these cries come 
chiefly from States and localities which have been held up by this na- 
tional bounty called tariff. Miseries that shame the conjectured 
tortures of hell are found right in the midst of the highly protected 
industries, showing conclusively that no part of the rich bounty granted 
by the Government is shared with the workman, but is invested in 
costly mansions, luxurious living, fine horses and turnouts, and ex- 
pensive tours abroad for the general gratitication of the employer. For 
of the 32 and 67 per cent. profits which the poor man created he has 
now, like the Son of Man, not even a place whereon to lay his weary 


lands were all built with pauper labor, averaging not to exceed 28 cents | head. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HERSCHEL 


OF 


HON. H. HATCH, 


MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 1, 1884. 


The House hging in Committee of the Whole House on the state ofthe Union, 
and having under consideration the bill 
and war-tariff taxes— 


Mr. HATCH, of Michigan, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill before us proposes a ‘‘ horizontal’’ reduc- 
tion of the tariff. No attempt is made to readjust the tariff on one ar- 
ticle to the tariff on another, but it is violently assumed that all duties 
levied under present law are at least 20 per cent. too high. No ine- 
qualities are admitted. All lengths are just so much toolong. This 
is a very strange condition of affairs, to say the least, and if the assump- 
tion is true it is a condition not often found. 

The measure is sought to be supported upon the theory that our 
present tariff laws are highly protective and that all protective tariffs 
are wrong in principle and vicious in practice. The questions involved 
have been often debated heretofore, and have now engaged the atten- 
tion of the House for many days. 

For one I have listened to the discussion with great interest and as- 
siduously studied the speeches for and against the measure. Some errors 
into which I had fallen have been corrected,and some former convictions 
deepened. For this I am indebted to both the friends and the foes of 
the bill. I am far advanced in the belief that the extreme advocate of 
neither side sees all the truth, but that it lies somewhere between. 

That the policy of protection has been in the past of great benefit to 
the country I have no doubt, but that it will continue to be equally 
beneficial in the future isnot so clear. Its advantages are passing and 
temporary. I can not go all lengths with some ardent protectionists 
that can be named, and the expressions of the doctrine as occasionally 
laid down in party platforms will have to be qualified to fit it to my 
convictions. 

In thecourse of my remarks I shall develop nothing new—only restate 
some of the truths already brought out in the debate. Indeed very 
little new ground remains to be occupied; the field has already been 
trodden to a waste. , 

First, let us seek a clear idea of the operation of a protective tariff— 
as clear as may be, for it is involved in most perplexing eomplications. 
How does it affect the interests of capital, of labor, of the consumer ? 

I shall content myself with the restatement of first principles. We 
shall the better grasp the subject by returning to the ‘‘simples.’’ No 
apology is needed if we begin at the beginning. 

The difficulty lies in separating from the great mass of facts and results 


those attributable to the operations of the tariff and distinguishing them | 


from those which flow from other sources. We shall best solve the 
problem by attending carefully to the workings of the natural law of 
commerce—the law of supply and demand—remembering that men 
will usually do those things which are most for their advantage. These 
are propositions which no man denies, namely: 

An increase in the supply of a commodity tends to lower the price of 
that commodity; 

A diminution in the supply tends to increase the price; 

An increase in the demand tends to increase the price; and 

A diminution in the demand tends to diminish the price. 

Beyond this let us believe that a person under ordinary circumstances 
will buy where he can buy cheapest, sell where he can sell dearest, and 
follow in the path along which he believes his best interests to lead. 

Wages in America up to this time have usually been higher than in 
the older parts of the world—higher in New England than in Old 
England. 

Following are some of the comparative statistics on this subject: 

Weekly wages for 1883. 


Newark, Paisley, 


Occupation . 
omnagetes: N.J. Scotland. 


Cop-winders 
Finishers ............00« 
I scnnenenmmentinnes 
Spoolers .. 
Foremen. 
a 
Hank-winders 


OO 
oOo 
oOo 
Oo 
uo 
oo 
00 


Ship-builders in America 
$6.25. 


| than in France and fully 50 per cent. higher than in Germany. 


H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties | 


| Week of hours 


now receive $12 per week, and in Scotland | 


Here is another statement from free-trade sources: 
WAGES IN THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 
_In woolens wages on the average are now about 30 per cent. higher in th 
United States than in England, and in England about 20 to 35 per cent. higher 


e g rel The actual dif 
ference between the wages of the operatives of the British and those of our ow; 


| woolen mills can however, best be ascertained from the following table : 


[Values reduced to American dollars; English shilling, 24 cents. ]} 


United 


States 


Great Britain. 


1880. 
Description of occupations. 


setts. 


Batley. 
Massachu- 
Massachu 


Dewsbury. 


66 





Wool-sorters, men............... $5 28to$7 68 
Scourers, men....... ...... 3 Sito 5 04 
Dyers, men ............. 3 Oto 5 04 
Dyers, foremen 

Teasers and willyers, men... 

Scribblers, men 

Scribblers, women.......... 
Condenser-minders, lads 

Spinners, men ee 

Spinners, piecers, lads ......... 

Spinners, foremen 

Warpers, women .... 

Beamers, men 

Healders, lads ............ccccccose 

Fettlers, men 


‘ 
ae OH 
t 


ww 


WEAVING. 


Pattern-designers, men....... 
Pattern-weavers, men... 
Furriers, men 

Weavers, men 

Weavers, women... 
Burlers, women... 
Knotters, men 

Menders and sewers 
Women 


*4 32 
$2 10 to 3 60 


FULLING. 


LAIN atcsininsatcnepsuitetsel dcmesmnsebnnionts ; 
Fullers, foremen 

DRESSING AND FINISHING. 

Dressers, men 

Tenterers, men. 

Cutters, men..... 

Cutters, lads 

Press-setters, men 

Steamers, men............ 

Drawers, men ~— julsinveteiuatinemaeieed 
Engine-tenders................... 

Stokers........ 

Mechanics. 

Carters. 

Warehousemen 

EU cipernnsucsnseitcinnsnedshant esckhonentilkeoveatelinieiein 


oO 


rman 


vwocusc 
ASUID-ISS 


a 
b 
aa 


*Piece-work. 

Wages in the newer parts of our own country are higher than in the 
older—higher in Dakota and Montana than in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. ‘This arises from the fact of cheap lands. While land is yet 
cheap and easily obtained the laborer is not dependent upon others {01 
remunerative employment. If the wages offered are in his judgment 
too low he at once resorts to the land and there finds adequate compen- 
sation. Thereby the supply.of labor offering in the market is dimin- 
ished. As a result the price of wages must be advanced to induce him 
to engage in the work of another. The wage which will operate a: 
inducement must be a larger one than that usually paid in communi- 
ties where the laborer does not have the resource, cheap lands. but 
when the value of land rises the laborer can not obtain it unless h 

| possesses accumulated capital. Ordinarily the laborer living in a coun- 

| try of high-priced lands must accept the fluctuations of the market : 
be content with the terms fixed by the employer, who, however, in |i's 
turn is governed by the inexorable law of supply and demand. 

| The cost of an article is the price paid first for the labor involved in 

_ its production; secondly, the use of the capital employed; and lastly, 
the royalty on the raw material. The cost of a pound of iron is tl 
price paid for the labor bestowed on its production, plus the price pal 
for the use of the capital used, plus the royalty paid to the land-owne! 

upon whose lands the ore was dug. The costof a thousand feet of | 
ber is the value of the labor, the value of the use of the capital, and t!) 
value of the standing tree. The cost of a bushel of wheat is the labor 
the use of the capital, and the rent of the land upon which it is grown 

Some there are who resolve two of these elements of cost—namel\, 

labor and capital—into one, namely, labor. Some go even further anc 
| resolve all of them into labor. But we are not interested in this 
' finement. 
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Wages 
facturer in the United States undertakes to produce any commodity, 
as for instance cloth, it will cost him more than it will cost the English 


being higher in the United States than in England, if a manu- 


manufacturer. Then if cloth of the two makes are brought together 
for sale in the same market, the English cloth will undersell the Amer- 
ican make and drive it out. The American buyer will buy where he 
can the cheapest; he will follow the lead of his own interest. What 
is the result? The American manufacturer stops producing, and dis- 
charges his hands. Unless some change can be wrought that industry 
in America must cease, and all engaged in it, both capital and labor, 
seek elsewhere for employment. 

Now comes in the tariff law. The United States Government under 
its grant of power to levy imposts for revenue imposes a duty upon the 
foreign merchandise. The English cloth now costs to deliver in the 
American market as much more as the tax amounts to, and (assuming 
the duty to be high enough) more than the price at which the American 
article can be profitably produced. The amount of such profits is 
largely but not altogether determined by the amount of the tariff. By 
this means manufacturing is stimulated, an increased demand is created 
for labor, and wages are advanced. 

The first practical result reached, then, is that the American manu- 
facturer secures a greater return upon his capital than the foreign man- 
ufacturer, and the American laborer secures greater wages. The latter 
is aided now not only by cheap lands but by the increased demand for 
his labor in other departments of industry. 

Another effect produced is that the American producer commands 
the American market and dictates the price of his commodity to the 
consumer. So far he can go, but no further. The American manu- 
facturer can not even under these circumstances compete in any other 
market. Abroad the Englishman is complete master of prices. The 
American’s market is only within the shadow of the American custom- 
houses. Without their protection he is powerless. 

But there are other consequences which in due time follow. This in- 
crease in the returns accorded to American capital and American labor 
attracts foreign capital and foreign labor. Their interests lead toward 
the United States and toward a share in this general prosperity. An 
increase in the demand for capital and labor induces an increase in the 
supply. The supply will come in part from our own natural increase 
in capital and in labor, and in part from foreign sources. There is noth- 
ing in the way to prevent the foreign supply from responding to the de- 
mand. No tariff duties have ever been exacted from capital in the form 
of money, or from labor, as acondition ofimportation. The doorstands 
at all times wide open for them freely to enter and follow the lead of 
their best interests. 

As matter of fact the observed result is that the supply of capital 
comes most largely, most entirely from the increase of our own wealth, 
while the increase of labor is much more largely from abroad. It will 
now follow that two manufactories are put in operation where but one 
existed before, and three laborers are seeking employment for one be- 
fore; production is enormously increased, the market is overstocked, 
supply exceeds demand, and prices decline. The decline is more 
marked in the case of commodities than of labor. So much for the 
theory. Now, what are the observed facts ? 

In this connection I subjoin tables prepared by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hiscock], which show the decline in the price of com- 
modities. 

Comparative prices of woolen fabrics in 1859 and 1884. 


Fabrics. 


















1859. 1884. 
Flannels per yard: 
A and T white (none made in 1884)...............cccceccesseeceseceeeeceeees a) eemees 
A. A. F. scariet............... ie 26 $0 24} 
Si Os EE III... ss cccncvncescssseconceeressecsnsepssoees 39 28} 
snes acciwnpansecebctubbematecbscsoeesace 26 233 
Double-weight scarlet twilled ..............ccc0ccccccceeeeeseeseeeeee 27} *32} 
ee os oo 6 on cccnednecsenecceaecetcoenecoes 36 | 333 
Talbot, R., 3-4, plain and scarlet... 26 p>} 
Ballard Vale, 4-4, white No. l...... 7 | 678 
Ballard Vale, 44, white No. 2... 60 | 40} 
Ballard Vale, 4~4, white No. 3........0..cccccceseeeeeeee 5 | 73 
Pe III BUI A... cs ccacceccccsecnecccesoscvesiseoeenenceess +40 23 
Blankets per pair: 
Te. ks sensuabnslbucbensansesoresnecta 350 | 300 
Holland, 11-4, all wool .... 5 00 45 
Cocheco, 11-4, extra super .. 6 00 6 00 
Ss IIE III... scx cccsescescnccecesescessesessenssessenvocssees 7 50 6 00 
nas, 2-4 EIA esis iendastsunsentuqnstieipucesisunss eabhodetasoswee 3°00 2 00 
e, SE MSIE cnscuncnocesonsecess coccensonssncsescessopesesacee 3 50 3 00 
Rochdale, — pisaitebenad E Miekispudaslidahidadebronminiashgedunadestbcestes 4 50 4 00 
IIIT... cscesupvdiabiansusberevoseenoenesoees 5 50 5 00 
re ceuinbaiubnsomnsecovoonseedecse 450 4 00 
a cokeeussuseedcerevaiwkonssocesonnes 5 50 5 00 
BOO ME RUIATID «... osc. ncccscoccsnsewscesssesecsreseccecscecececeoeees 4 50 4 00 
Rochdale, 11-4 ................. 5 50 5 00 
tte bssccncnenencennenneonteoondenmesonensnveccts covers 6 50 6 00 
Shawls, Middlesex SI nil ndatdciccncbasdisaccmsieevacbevsdeonsesuessiin 7 00 5 56 
* These goods are improved in quality. 
ne Ballard Vale flannels are exceptionally fine goods, the chief cost of which 


r, and are slightly advanced because of the advance in wages of labor. 
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Wholesale prices per yard of leading standard staple goods bought by country 
dealers, January, 1860, with prices of January, 1884, annexed. 





















































Articles. 1860. 1ss4 
A ee I III. cis natn vansinseseummmassctbeeeenouas $0 08} $0 O7} 
4-4 fine brown sheeting........... 08} 07 
4-4 fine bleached sheeting 12} 10 
4-4 common bleached sheeting. ...... ................cccccccceecseececeeees : 09} 064 
RN iia cccaslantisetudckGnan Shanes. ovieksusescouscasevecnoes 17 144 
Beat denim. ........ccccce...0.0. : 154 14} 
Lining, colored cambrics 06) | 05 
Corset jeans 09} | 07} 
ia oa dina oak ctsaiastéciteiednbentliontianenennbihdckooniavts 104 08 
alles aan tiutinbansedinnyndinimnehemiewenesseeos 08} | 06 
i inti cee uisbuinsinebuisioneiiumiaciivoes 3 11 
Good twilled flannels (wool)............. Giciaecaaibaincanaaien 36 36 
eee ONT II 5c tictardsinirivouchindionssd duuasiencecusbaunninieheasvessthenal 27 27% 
Comparative prices of boots and shoes in 1860 and 1884. 
1860. 1884 

Per pr. Per pr. 
IN 1a acectteindn gud ehuneaababelsndeesmunientunnnas $3 60 $3 00 
2 2 scan uaa nounanguadoenabeuinaisivels 2 40 218 
Fa I oc csc cis nunieebondnivannvedancndinalcanuaustianenines 1 75 1 56 
a. sak stent guiataninndimnnemaraaiaatethestions 1 50 1 33 
Men’s overshoes......... diliisisl cade ciaaienlaentensieenmnnaicaras'aetenas 80 55 
I iar aera oni domme baivanaanmancinanionel 60 38 
NII I is sca endl adsvaeie lini cva neuen iinanaavends 40 30 
Men's best calf machine-sewed boots.............0....ccesseseseeeeeeceeees 4 00 3 00 
OES HOGS CORE WURINE ODEs ivscesccccesccsncsvcccsccesscscsesccaccececcecesese 3 00 2 75 
Men’s good common calf pegged boots.....................cceceecseeeeens 2 50 217 
Men’s best thick boots, farmers’ wear.................. 275 2 50 
Men’s good common boots, farmers’ wear 23 2 00 
Boys’ good common boots, farmers’ wear..................csseseseseees 1 62 1 50 
Men’s good double-sole kip brogan..... 1 374 12 
Men’s good double-sole split brogan 115 1 10 
Men’s good common split Drogan...............cccsccsscerresecceeseesenses 1 00 85 
Men’s best calf machine-sewed Congress and Balmoral.. ........ 3 50 3 00 
Men's good common machine-sewed Congress and Balmoral. 3 00 2 75 
Men’s good common buff Congress and Balmoral................... 200 1 6 
Men’s good common pegged Congress and Balmoral.. 1 60 1 25 
Men’s good common low-cut shoeS..............cccseceeeeseeeeeees 117 1 00 
indo accident ada sentdancseapanesmedasatents 50 37% 
I as ccs catendigdcesmeenicunaustacéacuuiedncnteonseae 1 00 85 
ee a oh 27d dcechnea sain eddendtncnetetneevencts 65 55 
Women’s best kid and goat DOGS. .................cccceeeeeeescetecnseceeeees 2 00 1 75 
Women’s good kid and goat boots .0........5. 00.00. .ccecececeeeceeeeeeeeeee 1 50 1 3 
Te ORRIN te I Crisis -ccccnncecscavecsccesccesecscenesesescccetes | 1 1 05 
Women’s good serge Congress..... 92 80 
Women’s grain-pegged Polish boots.. 874 85 
Women’s goat gored Benker’s boots ..............cccececeeeeee cee eeeceeses 92 80 
cass epicaniek mein tiiwageeaneccceniid 50 37% 
an ne Od nnioen sng cneshoenndbasshinvenattecteupendewnetesees 374 25 
Boys’ good kip brogans..... SE ee ee eee 80 75 
TE GE CI ooo sccassvacsetces<scsincscces tae aaa gas 110 1 00 
Boys’ good split pegged Balmorals.................0...csssesseeseeseeeeeees 110 1 00 
Youths’ g NE III a on cncesn sacnssvsnssssasensccessecens % 85 
Misses’ best a pe a) ” eae 1 50 1 2 
Misses’ good common button..................cceeceeeeees na 75 75 
CTildGren'’s Hess Kidd MN BORG. ...6. .cccccccccceccsccccccceccccsecoccssce ‘ 1 3 1 6 
Children’s good ComMON Goat................cseeeseceee eens 1 00 85 
Se a NN RN ao. c « ccsuennceesainanaudindsniacansounevciniedsteceenassens 25 20 








Comparative prices of pig-iron per ton for the month of January in 
the years named: 


23 00 


All are agreed that prices have gone lower; we differ only when we 
come to assign the cause. Some say that it is the result of the tariff. 
But how then shall we explain the fact that a similar decline has taken 
place in countries which have no tariff. A cause must be sought which 
is common to both England and the United States. That cause is in- 
creased competition. Competition has operated abroad as well as at 
home. 

The statistics of wages are not so clear. 

Wages are ofttimes reduced by suspending work for a time, for a 
portion of the year or a portion of the week or day. In making the 
comparison of wages comparative efficiency must be considered; also the 
cost of living and the purchasing power of money. In our country we 
have not yet experienced the depression of an overstocked labor market, 
at least so far as the tables of statistics show. There has been a small 
advance in the wages paid in most mechanical industries within a few 
years. In the report of the statistics of labor made by the bureau of the 
statistics of labor of the State of Massachusetts in the year 1882 an elab- 
orate table of such statistics is given. Following the table is a sum- 
mary of results set forth in the report which I copy. 


The foregoing rates of wages for 1881 show the following percentages of in- 
crease or decrease by industries as compared with 1878: 


Per cent. 
Agriculture.......... increase... 14.1 
Blacksmithing.... increase... 11.8 
See III icscisconipiranancitiveninvncsvéesboontscringeves decrease... 4.4 
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Percentage of increase or decrease, &c.—Continued. 
Per cent. 

increase... 4. 

..decrease... 

decrease... 

...decrease... 

sc hiouiinipiilelaemenubinaabidaeisinntaanl increase... 
paisiaialonsendil increase... 

increase... 

... increase... 

increase... 

increase... 

.. increase... 

.. increase... 

increase... 

increase... 

.. increase... 

..decrease... 

.-.-INCTease... 

...decrease... 

- - piesaeenaatenssinsiesseaianioietnescamsewateneeianian ..inerease... 
8 eaengt | GTR GRAINS Ec cccncwecencetss ccncese cevaennccocnsenesbicdunucose 
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ther eaniadabtiabns 

chines and machinery 

tals and metallic goods sens 
Metals and metallic goods (fine work) . 
Musical instruments.... 
Paper 
Printing ; ne 
Rubber goods, elastics fabrics 
Stone 
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Straw goods 
Woolen goods..... 
Average increase 


Another table in the same report is given, showing the purchasing 
power of money in 1878 and 1881. The results reached are summa- 
rized as follows: 

Averaging and consolidating the above returns under the group-heads desig- 
nated in the table we find that in 1881 as compared with 1878— 

Per cent. 
Groceries have advanced in price 
PROVIMOCRS DAVOS SAVAMCEG 890 BETEOD 0.000.000 000000 200 000 one 00 sve v0 soencsveosens 
Fuel has advanced in price.. — 
Dry goods have advanced in price.... 
Boots have fallen in price.. dmnneunesnaiin’ 
Rents have advanced... ...........0.+.++ 


Board has advanced. 7 


On all these items of expense entering into the cost of living the average in- 
crease is 21.2 per cent. 

Wages advanced 6.9 per cent., the cost of living 21.2 percent. If 
in 1878 a man earned $1 a day in wages and paid out 50 cents a day for 
board, then, applying these ratios in 1881, he would earn $1.07 and 
pay out 61 cents, showing in the aggregate a reduction in his net 
savings. 

As food for reflection I call especial attention to the advance in rents. 

It isa notable fact that a small advance in wages has occurred in 
European countries as well as in our own. 

But, considering the increased productiveness, improved methods, 
and improved machinery, it becomes apparent that the cost of labor 
involved in the manufacture of most commodities has very largely de- 
creased. This process will continue, and the signs of the times indicate 
that ere long, if not already, the general price of wages will follow the 
price of commodities. 

Under the operation of such facts the same conditions will be, indeed 
in very many cases have been already, reached on the inside as on the 
outside of the tariff. The time must surely come when it will cost no 
more to produce a yard of cloth or a steamship in our country than it 
costs elsewhere. The natural laws of commerce will assert their sway. 
Supply and demand will equalize the American market with foreign 
markets. The waters within and without will come to the same 
level. 

But another result will then be reached. The markets of the world 
will be open to us and we shall be able to compete on equal terms with 
any other producers; this only upon condition that we accept an Eng- 
lishman’s returns upon capital and pay only an Englishman’s price for 
labor. 

Certain other incidental facts are to be observed. By the promotion 
of these manufactures so introduced a variety of industries is secured, 
diversity of employment obtained. Thereby a portion of the laboring 
population has been drawn off from agriculture, and instead of being 
producers are consumers of agricultural products,a home market created, 
the producer is brought nearer to the consumer, and the cost of trans- 
portation saved to both. 

In the course of our investigations we shall observe that the expected 
results are not always found in the facts, but that ofttimes interrup- 
tions occur. These interruptions, however, are only transient in their 
influence, and while they serve to delay, do not defeat anticipation. 
These results are practically inevitable. Some of the disturbing causes 
may be noticed. 

If the prices of labor in a given industry in England exceed those in 
France, upon theory the workingmen of France should at once emigrate 
to England in such numbers as to reduce the level of English prices. 
But as a matter of fact they do so, if at all, only very slowly and after 
the lapse of a long time. Information of the fact travels but slowly; 
race prejudices, the disinclination to remove to strange countries, the 
expense of removal, all come in to play a part and prevent the French- 
man from becoming an emigrant. But let the difference be great 
enough and continue long enough, all difficulties will be surmounted 
and the French laborer will respond to the demand. 

Our own country affords an illustration. The high wages produced 
by cheap lands and a protective tariff have been long maintained. It 


has taken years to bring a knowledge of these facts to the laborers of 


Europe; but now it is known in every hamlet from Ireland to Russia, 
and behold the result. Witness the hosts of emigrants that throng 
upon ourshores. The populations of great states are coming annually. 


The same facts are observed of capital. 
to the increased demand. 
to produce the result. 

Trades-unions are another disturbing element. By means of them 
laborers attempt to combine and prevent the oncoming of the inevi- 
table reduction in their wages, but all to no lasting purpose. 

Combinations between capitalists to keep up prices, to limit produc- 
tion, are similar in design. Such attempts to control the action of the 
law of supply and demand invariably end in failure. 

Labor-saving machines have come in to affect the time when American 
producers can successfully compete with foreigners in foreign markets. 
They do not disturb the predicted result. They only hasten the period 
when the tariff law will no longer be of any avail. 

We gather from this discussion that in a new country—in a sparsely 
settled country such as ours has been up to this time, and is now in 
large sections of it—in a country of cheap lands— 

First. That many forms of manufacturing industry can not be carried 
on successfully if our markets are left free to the competition of for- 
eigners. 

Second. That to foster such manufactures a tariff protection must be 
afforded. 

Third. That the first effects of such tariff is to promote the profits of 
capital and the wages of labor and to increase the price of com modities 
to the consumer. 

Fourth. That these results may continue for a long time. 

Fifth. That such tariff protection, however, tends in the long ran— 
in the totality of events—to defeat itself, and the time comes when it is 
no longer of any advantage to either the manufacturer or laborer. 

Sixth. But that in the mean time the industry becomes established, 
variety of labor secured, a home market for the farmer obtained, the 
expense of transportation diminished, and finally the consumer buys 
the manufactured article as cheaply of his own countryman as it can 
be purchased of the foreigner. 

Such are some of the more important consequences of the protective 
system. 


It does not instantly respond 
It takes time and the growth of confidence 


ARE THEY DESIRABLE? 


Certainly they are to the manufacturer and to the laborer for the 
present, and are likely to be for some time to come. 

But are they desirable to theconsumer? He pays the cost of all this 
increased prosperity of manufacturers and laborers. 

The only consumer that will be considered in this connection is the 
farmer. He finds his compensations in a diminished competition, in 
the increased profits of a home market, in the saving of the cost of trans- 
portation. 

We have not far to seek for statistics that bear witness to the pros- 
perity of the farmer under the operation of a protective tariff. 

The following table shows the comparative value of farming lands in 
the several States, arranged in groups according to the amount of 
manufacturing carried on in each, respectively: 


Aggregate value of products manufactured by States. acres of land in farms, 
and value of farm lands, by States and groups of States. 
FIRST GROUP. 
Value of prod- 


ucts of man- 
ufacture. 


Value 
per acre. 


. Total landin) Value of farm 
States. farms. lands. 


Dollars. 
146, 197, 415 
25, 882, 079 
121, 063, 910 
1, 056, 176, 741 
190, 895, 833 | 
975, 689, 410 | 
36, 789, 672 


2, 552, 695, 060 


Dollars. Acres. | 
631, 125, 284 3, 359, 079 
104, 163, 621 | 514, 813 
185,697,211 | 2,453,541 
1, 080,696,596 | 23,780,754 | 
254,380,236 | 2,929,773 
744, 818, 445 | 19,791, 341 | 
20, 514, 488 1, 090, 245 


3,021, 405, 831 | 


Dollars. 
43 52 
BO 27 
49 34 
44 41 
65 16 
49 30 
33 74 


Maseachusetts.... 
Rhode Island.. 
Connecticut 
New York.... 
New Jersey..... 
Pennsylvania 


ee} 


53, 919, 546 | 47 34 


SECOND GROUP. 


102, 357, 615 15 62 
75, 834,389, 20 38 
109,346,010 | 22 40 
1, 127,497,358 | 45 97 
499, 103, 181 36 15 
635, 236, 111 31 11 
1, 009. 594, 580 31 87 


33 71 


Maine 
New Hampshire.. 


79, 829, 793 | 

73, 978, 028 

31, 354, 366 | 
348, 298, 390 
150, 715, 025 13, 807, 240 | 
148,006,411 | 20, 420, 983 
414, 864,673 | 31,673,645 


105, 587, 433 


6, 552, 578 
3,721, 173 
4, 882, 588 

24. 529, 226 


Indiana..... 
Illinois. 


1, 247, 046, 686 | 3, 558, 969, 239 | 


THIRD GROUP. 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota .. 


128, 255, 480 
76, 065,198 | 
71, 045, 926 | 

116, 218, 973 


23 30 
14 45 
22 92 
15 79 


19 70 


15, 353, 118 
13, 403, 019 
24, 752, 700 
16, 593, 742 | 


357, 709, 507 
193, 724, 260 

7, 430, 227 
262; 051, 282 


391, 585, 577 | 70, 102,579 | 1, 380, 915, 276 
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Aggregate value of products manufactured by States, &e.—Continued. 


FOURTH GROUP. 






















|v aeateee Totallandin Valueoffarm) Value 
States. aan farms. lands. per acre. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

Marylangd...........ccsseseresees 106, 780, 563 165, 503, 341 32 33 | 
Virginia ........... 51,780, 992 216, 028, 107 10 89 

North Carolina. 20, 695, 037 135, 793, 602 6 07 | 

South Carolina... 16, 738, 008 68, 677, 482 | 5 10 | 
GeOPrIB. ....00 00-0000 36, 440, 948 3, 282 111, 910, 540 | 4 30 
Florida 5, 546, 448 20, 291, 837 | 615 
Alabama... 13, 565, 504 78, 954, 648 | 419 
Louisiana. 24, 205, 183 8, 58, 989, 117 713 
Pema Giccasene 36, 292, 170, 468, 886 4 70 
Arkansas .... 12, 061, 547 74, 249, 655 6 16 
Tennessee ..... o 37, 074, 886 20, 666, 915 206, 749, 837 | 10 00 
West Virginia................. 22, 867, 126 10, 193, 779 | 133, 147, 175 | 13 06 
Kentucky 75, 483, 377 21, 49%, 240 299, 298, 631 13 92 
Missouri... 165, 386, 205 27, 879, 276 3, 307 13 47 
Kansas ..... 30, 843, 777 21, 417, 468 10 98 
Nebraska.. 12, 627, 336 9, 944, 826 2 10 65 
Colorado... 14, 260, 159 1,165, 373 25, 109, 225 21 55 
Oregon ..... a 10, 931, 232 4,214,712 56, 908, 575 | 13 50 
Di cccucnasesvecsoxccctnccensctone | 4, 324, 992 655, 524 14, 015, 178 21 38 
GD .institsiacninnseins 676, 427, 860 | 283,233,112 | 2,552, 840, 616 9 OL 


In 1880 the aggregate value of the products of agriculture was more 
than double the aggregate for 1860. The comparative values of some 
of the principal products are as follows: 






Products 1860. 1880. 1882. 
| 
a ae | $558, 345,836 | $1, 329,930,517 | $1,468, 693, 393 
Cotton. 211, 516, 625 271, 636, 121 309, 696, 500 
Hay....... 152, 671, 168 410, 146, 545 369, 958, 158 
Potatoes. ta} 44,459, 547 81, 848, 474 95, 304, 844 
Ic ce naaeal 21,710,473 38, 758, 215 43, 189, 951 
Rac re nececce 988,703,649 | 2,132,319,872 | 2, 286, 842, 846 


An increase of products out of all proportion to the increased numbers 
employed. Buttheprice per bushel of the standard grains hasin general 
advanced since the adoption in 1861 of the present tariff laws. 


Average farm values of agricultural products in 1860, 1880, and 1882, 










respectively. 

Cereals. 1860. 1880. 1882. 
as aiaer gthnannininietinnbibes $0 72.0 $0 %.1 | $0 88.2 
Corn, per bushel...... 43.0 39.6 48.4 
Oats, per bushel... 25.0 36.0 37.5 
Rye, per bushel.............. 52.0 75.6 61.5 
Buckwheat, per bushel .. 58.0 59.4 72.9 
Barley, per bushel.......... 55.0 66.6 62.8 
Potatoes, per bushel.. 40.0 48.3 55. 7 
Tobacco, per pound.. 05.0 08.2 08.4 
Cotton, per pound... 09.3 09.8 09.9 
Pe hie eunsdaubeontenesecerssncesuied 800.0 116.0 970.6 


The greater the amount of manufacturing the greater the value of the 
larm. This arises, however, from the fact that manufacturing draws 
together a large population who are only consumers of agricultural 
products and not producers thereof. A similar result will flow from 
an aggregation of non-agricultural population, although no manufact- 
uring be engaged in. The city of Washington is a good illustration. 
Here a large population is drawn together, but they are not engaged in 
manufactures or commerce. They are mere consumers. Lands are 
high in price both within and without the city. 
would affect values in like manner. 

_ The effect upon values produced by a protective tariff, however, is arti- 

ficial and not natural. Sucha policy is only to be justified by the posi- 
tive good it may produce in excess of the evil. It should be no longer 
continued than it can beshown that the advantages outweigh very clearly 
the disadvantages. When the reason for the law ceases then the law 
should cease. 

Pass some of the principal reasons in review in this connection. 

A tariff produces diversified labor. 

When, therefore, we have secured a diversified labor, then it should 
cease. When a particular industry has been firmly established among 
us, So far as this proposition goes and as to that industry, a tariff will 
no longer be beneficial. 

A tariff affords a home market for agricultural products. 

In theory this effect may be long continued. Indeed I see no end 
to its operations. Still its perceptible benefits may eventually become 
very much diminished. 

It increases wages. 

This is a powerful argument in favor of a tariff. and, as long as it 
continues, a good reason for holding on to the policy. 





A university town | 


But eventually a | 
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| protective policy will cease to operate in favor of the laborer, and then 

| the argument will fail. 

| Vastsums of money have been invested in manufacturing in reliance 
upon the tariff, and capital has acquired a vested right to its continu- 

| ance. 

This is a matter of the greatest possible importance and should engage 
the careful attention of those proposing a change. No violent meas- 

ures should be adopted, and for this if for no other reason, that the 
| time must in the nature of things surely come when a tariff will not 
be needed to protect our manufacturing capital. When competition 
shall have sufficiently reduced prices at home our producers can safely 
compete abroad. If we can wait patiently the tariff laws, for all the 
interests of the capitalists worth preserving, will eventually repeal them- 
selves. 

No attempt is here made to apply these principles to particular arti- 
cles of manufacture or production. It was stated the other day in the 
course of this debate that there are now over sixty articles produced in 
the State of Connecticut from which the tariff could be sately removed. 

In my judgment the tariff should be carefully revised and the doe- 
trines above enunciated, as far as possible, applied. But the bill before 
us proposes no revision, only an unceremonious and reckless reduction. 
For that reason I am opposed to its passage. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


SPEECH 
WORTHINGTON. 


ILLINOIS, 


HON. N. E. 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE 





OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics. 


Mr. WORTHINGTON said; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I amin favor of any legislation that will throw light 
upon the great questions involved in this bill. No investigation is of 
greater importance than that which seeks to ascertain what policy will 
best secure to men and women, willing and anxious to work, fixed, hon- 
orable, and remunerative labor. There is no sadder spectacle than to 
see laborers unemployed who want to work, or to see them toiling 
from dawn to darkness for a miserable pittance that barely affords the 
absolute necessities of life. God never intended that life should be a 
perpetual struggle for mere existence, without hope of advancement nor 
chance of improvement; that it should be a constant fight to keep the 
gaunt wolf of want and famine from the door, rayless, gloomy, and shad- 
owed from the cradle to the grave. We live ina land of wonderful re- 
sources, of unsurpassed fertility, of unequaled variety of climate and 
productions. The fruits and grains of both the tropic and the tem- 
perate zones ripen beneath our flag. 

Corn and wheat, the vine and the olive, in quantities far beyond the 
range of the consumption of our own people, are annually produced. 
Land ischeap. Our Governmentis yet young in the history of nations. 
No other country in the world offers such natural advantages to indus- 
try, economy, and labor. And yet, while only in the beginning of the 
second century of our national existence, we are already confronted 
squarely with the perplexing problems of labor and capital, of men and 
women out of employment, and of wages that barely keepsouland body 
together. This, too, in the face of that other unhealthy fact in a free- 
government, that immense fortunes, dangerous to the liberties of the 
people and incompatible with a just administration of law, have been 
accumulated within an ordinary lifetime, without corresponding labor, 
but by speculation and combinations of capital. Ido not knew that 
legislation can cure these evils. They may be to some extent inheremt 
to civilized society. 
| But the information that the bureau proposed by this bill will fur- 
nish, or can furnish if its duties are discharged in an intelligent and 
non-partisan manner, must illumine many disputed questions that are 
now being canvassed. It proposes to investigate the relations of labor 
to capital, the means of promoting the material, social, intellectual, 
| and moral prosperity of laboring men and women; to inquire what have 
been the effects of the division of labor and the improvements and in- 
creasing use of machinery in all departments of industry; to ascertain 
the numberof those employed in the various branches of manual labor, 
the wages they receive, the hours of daily work, the average time they 
| are annually employed, and the difficulty of securing remunerative em- 
ployment; to report the effects and prevalence of the truck system of 
payment of wages, together with the ages at which children are em- 
ployed and the influence upon their health of such employment; to 
inquire into the effect of convict labor, methods of taxation, the cost of 
living, comparing wages and the costs of the necessaries of life, the ac- 
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cidents peculiar to different kinds of employment and the means of 
their prevention, the inspection of factories, mills, mines, and tene- 
ment-houses, and all other matters and things that relate to or affect 
the condition and prosperity of the laboring classes; and to cause a re- 
port to be made annually by the chief of the bureau, with recommenda- 
tions, to the President and Congress. The economic questions that 
will be touched by these statistics are the most important that can 
engage the attention of either a State or a national legislature or that 


can affect the condition of the millions who live by the sweat of their 
brows. 


There are at present, upon the basis of the last census, a population | 


of about eighteen million that is engaged in the various professional 
and industrial occupations of this country. Of this number about 
twelve million work for day’s wages. Two-thirds, then, of the work- 
ing classes of the country are directly interested in the information 
which this bill seeks to annually secure. But it is not the working 
classes alone that are interested. Our banks, our bond-holders, our 
manufacturers, our land-owners, our merchants, and in fact business 
men of every kind and character, are deeply interested in the practical 
solution of the great problems to which this bill refers. 

The stability of the Government, the order of society, the execution 


of the laws, and the absence of mob violence and public tumults de- | 


pend largely upon the employment, the comfort, and the prosperity of 
the working people. We can not close our eyes to the fact that the 


seeds of communism, scattered broadcast in the labor centers of Euro- | 


pean countries, have also been sown in many of our large cities, and are 
in danger of producing fruit. It is easier to check the spread of com- 
munism by removing the causes which tend to produce it than to put it 
down and stamp it out when men and women are maddened by hun- 
ger and want of employment. The sword and the bayonet are dan- 


gerous instruments and cut both ways when turned against the bone | 


and sinew of the land. It is the part of wisdom, then, Mr. Chairman, 
not only to investigate thoroughly every agency that affects the toiling 
millions, but also to conduct that investigation in such a thorough, 
honest, and impartial manneras shall convince every workingman that 
the Government is in earnest in making his condition as tolerable and 
prosperous as legislation and an impartial administration of the law 
can secure. 

It can not be denied that at present wage-laborers have just cause of 
complaint on account of many matters, both of administration and of 
legislation, in both State and national affairs. They do not ask assist- 
ance from the Government. They do not ask subsidies, nor protection, 
nor special privileges. Theyare not asking to feed at the public crib 
nor to be supported at the public expense. They are not asking even 
that this Government shall enter upon great works of internal improve- 
ment, as some European governments have done, for the purpose of 
furnishing employment to those out of work. But they do ask, and 
have a right to demand, that they shall not be handicapped and 
weighted down for the benefit of other classes of society, but that they 
shall have a fair start and an equal chance in the race of life. 

Look, for instance, at the relation of convict labor to free and honest 
labor. The expenses of our jails and workhouses and penitentiaries 
ought to be borne equally in proportion to property by all classes of so- 
ciety. In theorytheyareso borne. The laboring man pays his tithe of 
taxes for their support; but after having done so he finds in every trade 
that he must compete with convict labor farmed out, at rates that will 
not support a free man, to contractors, who put their wares thus pro- 
duced in the open market in competition with the products of honest 
labor. Society, for the sake of saving expense in taking care of its out- 
laws, pays for their board and clothes and sets them to work at half- 
price to break down the means of livelihood of that class of its mem- 
bers that receives the lowest wages and has the hardest struggle for an 
honest maintenance. 

Let the facts, then, Mr. Chairman, be brought to light, and let statis- 
tics gathered by a department of this Government show how many con- 
victs in our jails, workhouses, and penitentiaries are being farmed out 
at from 20 to 40 cents a day to compete with the honest laborer, who 
from the fruits of his toil must support himself, his wife, and his chil- 
dren. And let us cease to compliment that shrewd business manage- 
ment which makes our public reformatories self-sustaining at the cost 
of our hardest worked and poorest paid laborers. 

There is another line of inquiry, Mr. Chairman, which should be 
émbraced in this bill. That is the extent and effect of the importa- 
tion of laborers under the contract system. It has always been our 
boast that our doors were open to the down-trodden and oppressed of 
every clime. But to welcome the active and enterprising who inde- 
pendently seek homes for themselves in a free land is a very different 
thing from receiving immigrants by hundreds and thousands whocome 
under contract to work at low wages, imported for the express purpose 
of displacing our own citizens or of compelling them to work at the 
prices dictated by their employers. To tolerate this forced and pur- 
chased immigration is to allow capital to take advantage of the distress 
and low wages of European operatives, to the direct injury and suffer- 
ing of our own. 

Another broad scope of inquiry is the subject of taxation. No more 
difficult problem is presented to legislative bodies. All agree that taxes 
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| should be levied upon a basis just to all, and collected in proportion to 
| the property of the persons taxed. But no system has yet been devised 
| that in its practical workings accomplishes this end. It is a notorious 
| fact that the poor and those in moderate circumstances pay more than 
| their proportion of the expenses of government, both State and national. 

Visible property can be reached by the assessor. The household furni- 
| ture and homestead of the laborer, the farm, the goods of the merchant, 

the shops and wares of the manufacturer are all in view of the tax- 
gatherer, and, if he does his duty, are made to contribute ratably to the 
revenues of the State. But as wealth accumulates and hides itself in 
stocks and bonds and notes and mortgages it largely escapes the vigi- 
lance of the most careful assessor, and no oath has yet been found that 
so searches the conscience as to bring it honestly in the assessor’s book 
for taxation. 

The result is, Mr. Chairman, that the class of capital that is most 
securely invested by its owners, and that pays the surest returns, and 
that ought to bear to the fullest extent its share of the expenses of gov- 
ernment, is taxed least of all. Labor is oppressed by unjust taxation 
to the extent that capital escapes taxation, and the tendency of capi- 
| tal thus invested to increase and double upon itself is promoted by the 
| failure to secure from it that full but just measure of taxation that cap- 

ital so invested, more than any other species of property, is able to pay. 
This is one of the causes that help to the colossal fortunes that men of 
moderate wealth are able to accumulate. When a certain stage is 
reached further accretions are practically untaxed, and the richer the 
capitalist becomes the less tax he pays in proportion to his wealth. | 
believe, Mr. Chairman, that accurate statistics bearing upon this sub- 
iect of taxation will lead to an income tax, as the only method by 
which the wealth of the Republic can be made to pay its just propor- 
tion to the public Treasury. 

Another fruitful subject of investigation, and one no doubt contem- 
plated by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania who intro- 
duced this bill, is the effect of tariff duties upon wages and the expenses 
of living. The friends ofa tariff for revenue only will welcome any fair, 
thorough, and honest investigation of this subject. They will be glad 
of the opportunity of pointing to undoctored statistics that will show 
the dollars that a high tariff puts in the pockets of the manufacturer 
and the cents that he drops in return into the hands of the laborer; that 
will show how an artificial stimulus leads to overproduction, and over- 
production to low wages, and low wages to strikes, the closing of fac- 
tories, the lack of employment, and all the evils that follow in the wake 
of willing labor inadequately paid or standing idle because no work is 
to be had. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. RUSSELL, on Thurs- 


day last used the following language and gave us the following table, 
for which I am under obligations: 


There are articles consumed largely by the rich, not absolutely essentia! to 
comfort and support, upon which to im duties for revenue. A list ofa few 
of such articles I give below, the table showing value of goods imported and 
revenue derived last year under present rates of duty : 





Article. Value. Duty. 





$1,146,796 74! $511, 462 51 
7, 608, 752 61 761, 886 41 
1, 665, 680 71 641, 467 71 
4, 399,294 46 | 1,378,369 63 
1, 486, 251 15 446,099 79 
3, 088, 673 313,584 75 

12 87 | 19,677,999 53 

| 3,358,463 12 

2\ 219, 672 18 

3, 152, 267 85 


Beer, ale, and porter 

Diamonds, &c 

Fancy articles (alabaster, &C.)...............cecsssseeeseseees 
Fancy feathers and artificial flowers....................... 
Musical instruments 

Paintings and statuary. 

Silk, piece goods and manufactured 
Spirits and wines. 

Champagnes and wines 

Other spirits, &c., and still wines. 
SERIE MINNIE GUID... ciccccsccesnincnpaccuentons 
Braids, laces, &c., for ornamenting ha 
Laces, cords, braids, gi 

Chinaware, decorat 

Cotton embroideries 

Meerschaum pipes......... 

Fire-crackers 


nf 
~ 
we 


spend aes 
RRSEIESS 


ugegyg 


BEBE 
BRBSUASSSSSESS 


18, 157, 486 
1. 017, 677 407.075 04 
; 467,738 75 


51, 922, 431 74 


The increased importation of this class of goods has been for the past two 
years at the rate of $10,000,000 per annum. 


Here are $51,992,431 collected as import duties upon articles that are 
mainly luxuries and which are proper objects of taxation. Add to this 
sum the amount of internal tax which is collected upon spirits, beer, 
and tobacco under existing internal-revenue laws and you have a tot:! 
sum which, with slight import duties upon other goods, will meet the 
annual expenses of the Government, pay the interest upon its public 
debt, and its principal as rapidly as it can be economically discharged. 
Reduce taxation then by a substantial lowering of import duties upon 
all other imported goods and take from the shoulders of labor the ex- 
cessive cost which a war tariff now places upon almost every article that 
is necessary to life, even in the plane of economy that the wage laborer 
is compelled to occupy. 


y 
Let the reports which this bill proposes be thorough, and show that 
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under so-called protection the manufacturer not only dictates the wages 
of his operatives but also dictates the prices that they pay for the | 
wares that necessity compels them to buy; that it leads to irregular 
and uncertain employment, to an expensive system of taxation that 
is deceptive in not showing its cost to the people and unjust in not 
being apportioned according to the property of the tax-payer. Let us 
have then all the statistics that this bill proposes and all the informa- 
tion that they can afford. The advocates of revenue reform will take 
all the risks of defeat that are liable to follow, upon any proof that fig- 
ures can offer, to show that taxation enriches any country or makes 
its citizens more happy and prosperous. And if the statistics collected 
by this bureau when established shall help to blaze the path and 
turn the course of legislation to that broad highway of unrestricted 
commercial liberty where no taxation is laid or subsidy levied upon 
any class of citizens, section of country, or business interest for the ben- 
efit of some other, they will do more, in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, 





for the relief of the wage laborers of the United States than any special 
legislation that may be asked or that can be devised. 


Pension Laws. 


SPEECH 





HON. D. B. HENDERSON. 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 21, 1884. 


On the bill (H. R. 6535) to regulate the granting of pensions in certain cases, 
which reads as follows: 


“Be it enacted, &c., That every person specified in the several classes enumer- 
ated in the pension laws of the United States, who served in the field in the 
military or naval service, in any war in which the United States has been en- 
gaged, for a period of three months or more, and has an honorable discharge, 
and is not receiving a pension ora greater pension than that provided for herein, 
but who, by reason of any wound, injury, or disease which there is probable 
cause to haltove auiineied in said service in line of duty and not the result of 
his own misconduct or bad habits or other known cause occurring since such 
service, is now disabled, in whole or in part, for procuring his subsistence by 
manual labor, shall, upon making due proof of the facts under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the proper authority, not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, be placed upon the list of pensioners of the United States, and 
be entitled to receive a pension during the continuance of such disability ata 
rate proportionate to the degree thereof; the true physical condition of the claim- 
ant to be ascertained and certified as provided by law upon examination by a 
competent board of surgeons duly appointed; such pension to commence at the 
date of filing the ae ee therefor. And any person who has filed, or may 
hereafter file,an application for a pension under the act of July 14, 1862, and acts 
amendatory thereto, or under any act entitling him to arrears, may, by a declara- 
tion over his own signature, attested before any officer duly authorized to ad- 
minister oaths for general purposes, elect to prosecute his said claim under this 
act, which election shall be final; and in such case his pension, if allowed, shal] 
begin from the date of filing such declaration of election. 

“Sec, 2. That in considering the claims of dependent parents the fact and cause 
of death, and the fact that the soldier left no widow or minor children, having 
been shown as required by law, it shall be necessary only to show by competent 
and sufficient evidence that such parent or parents are without other present 
means of support than their own manual labor or the contributions of others 
not legally bound for their support. 

“Src. 3. That in all applications under the general pension laws, including this 
act, where it appears by record evidence that the applicant was regularly en- 
listed and mustered into the service, and served for a period of three months or 
more, that fact shall be sufficient prima facie evidence that he was then in good 
health and free from the disease or cause of disability for which he claimsa 
pension; but such evidence shall be subject to rebuttal by record or other posi- 
tive evidence of the prior existence of such disease or cause of disability: Pro- 
vided, That no agent, attorney, or other person shall demand or receive any fee 
for his services in any pension claim arising under this act, until the payment of 
the pension, not exceeding $10 in amount.” 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of this bill. In some respects it is a 
step in the right direction, though far from covering all the ground 
that should be covered in order to do justice to the soldiers, to their 
widows, and to their children. I regret that this bill has been pre- 
sented to the House to be considered under a suspension of the rules, 
thus cutting off all opportunity for amendmentsthat are needed. I re- 
gret that the committee did not ask the House to make this bill a 
special order, so that it might have that full consideration to which 
the persons sought to be benefited are entitled at our hands. The first 
section of the bill should be amended in several particulars. It does 
not go far enough. On the 7th day of January last I introduced a 
bill (H. R. 1983) which I think more nearly presents what is needed. 
My bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passage of this act every person who, 


having enlisted in the regular or volunteer Army or Navy of the United States 


- Nex war waged by the United States, or in time of peace in the regular Army 
nav 


y of the United States, and specified in the several classes enumerated in 
section 4698 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and amendments thereto, 
the records of the War Department to have rendered three 
actual service and to have received an honorable discharge from such 
and who, upon a careful and thorough examination by a duly appointed 
qualified board of examining surgeons of the Pension Bureau, shall be found 


shall be shown by 
months’ 
service, 
and 
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to be unable by reason of physical disability, not resulting from bad or vicious 
habits, to earn his subsistence by his own labor, or shall be found to have reached 
the age of sixty-five years and is dependent upon his own 


labor or the charity 


| of others for maintenance and support, shall, upon making proof of such last- 


named facts, to wit, to have reached sixty-five years and to be dependent as 
aforesaid, according tosuch forms and regulations as are or may be provided in 
pursuance of law by the Commissioner of Pensions, be placed on the list of in 
valid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to receive for a tota 
bility or a permanent specific disability such pension as has been o1 
hereafter provided in such cases, and for an infirm disability, except 
permanent specific disability, for which the rate of pension is specifically pro 
vided, an amount proportionate to that provided for total disability And such 
pension shall commence upon the date of filing a formal and duly exeeuted dee 
laration therefor, and continue, in case the same be granted fora disability, dur 
ing the existence of such disability ; and in case the same be granted on account of 
age and dependence, during life: Provided, That any applicant for invalid pen- 
sion having an application therefor pending, and any person coming within the 
provisions of this law, who shall hereafter file his application for such pension 
may, by declaration executed before an officer authorized to administer oaths 
for general purposes, having a seal, elect either to prosecute his said claim under 
the provisions of this law, or under the provisions of the act of July 14, 1862, and 
the acts amendatory thereof and additional thereto now in force, or hereafter 
enacted; but having so elected to prosecute his said claim under this act, he 
shall not be permitted to change such election, but shall be bound thereby, and 
his pension, if allowed, shall commence on the day of filing such declaration 
under this act, or upon the day of filing his declaration of election if his claim 
shall have been heretofore filed: Provided further, That the grade of pension al- 
lowed under this act shall be fixed solely upon the degree of disability found to 
exist as aforesaid, and shall be based upon the amount now allowed by law, or 
that may be hereafter allowed, to an enlisted man for total disability, and in 
accordance with the law now in force granting a higher grade of pensions to 
such enlisted men; but in no case shall rank fix the grade of pension to be al- 
lowed under this act. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act shall be taken or held to repeal any laws now 
in force relating to pensions, except as to the classes and in the manner herein 
stated. 


i disa- 
may be 


in cases of 


It will be seen bya comparison of the first section of H. R. 1983 with 
the first section of the bill now before the House that the committee 
have adopted a part of the provisions of the bill which I had the honor 
to introduce. But the present bill does not go far enough; and since 
the committee that has brought in this bill has taken the pains to con 
solidate several bills before them, it is to be regretted that they did not 
go further and cover all the ground which experience teaches us should 
be covered in order to do justice to this important subject of pensions. 

This bill will go far, however, toward correcting many of the diffi- 
culties in the way of honest and deserving claimants, and I am grateful 
to the committee for giving us this much by way of relief. 

I do not like the last clause of section 3. I would move to strike 
that out if it were proper to @o so under the iron rules of this Hous 
I contend that evidence to rebut the presumption that the soldier was 
sound at enlistment should not be required. In most instances a man 
deserved all the greater credit and kind consideration because he en- 
tered the Army though not perfectly sound. We were glad enough to 
get them as they were. We appealed to them toenlist. We urged 
them to leave wife, children, home, and enter a service promising dis- 
ease and death; and now to let this rich Government, saved and pros 
perous, turn upon these men and say that they can not be pensioned 
because they were not sound and well when they entered, life in hand, 
for the nation’s defense is a proposition so cruel and unjust that it can 
not pass without my condemnation. 

I have said on this floor on a former occasion, and I repeat it here, 
that the Government should now be estopped from saying that her sol- 
diers, her defenders, her saviors were unsound at enlistment, when the 
Government through her own examining surgeons pronounced them 
sound and was only too glad to get them into the ranks. I say that 
if the United States accepted the services of a man who had but one 
arm and he served faithfully as a soldier and received an honorable dis- 
charge, he should now receive the same pension as one who lost an arm 
in battle. 

I would also move, if it were possible, to strike out the words *‘ which 

| there is probable cause to believe originated in said service in line of 
duty.’’ This provision was not in the bill introduced by me, and it 
will I fear continue the very difficulty that I aimed to destroy and that 
I urged upon the attention of the committee in my argument in behalf 
of my bill. Unless the Pension Bureau shall give this section 1 a 
very liberal construction, the soldier, though broken down and ruined 
in health by his army life, may still be called upon for proofs which 
death of comrades, lapse of time, and perhaps poverty or ignorance 
may put beyond his power to produce. 

What member of this House representing a district where Union sol- 
diers are to be found has not become disgusted and indignant at the 
trouble that the soldier and the soldier’s parents, wife, and children 
are subjected to in order to establish their claims under existing law ? 
Poor fellows who can hardly read, though they could ‘dress up’’ for 
an attack and could aim an Enfield with a true and steady hand, put 
in their claims and for years are loaded down with long letters and 
printed circulars complicated enough to distract a ‘*‘ Philadelphia law- 
yer.’’ They are required to prove that they were well when they en- 
listed, and since the war they must show all medical treatment from 
year to year with an accuracy involving the need of a daily journal of 
events to have been kept not only by their physicians but by them- 
selves. Under our present laws the educated or rich soldier, able to 
employ talent, can get his proofs up in proper shape, and can get his 
pension, while the poor fellows who did just as good fighting, and whose 
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honest poverty may have deprived them of education, go year after 
year without their well-deserved pensions, and wonder if, after all, 
‘*republics are ungrateful.’’ 

I have asimple rule. Itis this: 

First 
to have ‘‘served’”’ in thesense that every soldier understands ? 

Second. Was he honorably discharged ? 

Third 
bad or vicious habits? 

If those three questions can be answered in the affirmative, then I say 
it is the duty of this Government to give him his pension, to give it 
promptly, and not to wear out his life, the little he has left, in hunting 
up proofs that are not attainable in more than half the cases. 

[ am glad to find by repeated consultations with our able and large- 
hearted Commisssioner of Pensions that his experience has made him a 
courageous advocate of the rule just laid down. 

I wish it were possible to make it certain by proper amendment that 
the bill before us contains in section 1 these needed elements. I fear it 
does not, though I believe the committee intended that it should. 

I shall vote for the bill and gladly, only regretting that it does not go 
further and that it does not make certain the legislation which the sen- 
timent of the country demands for her loyal sons. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM McKINLEY, JrR., 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 


war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. MCKINLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not intend to be drawn into any extended dis- 
cussion of the two systems of levying duties upon imports, upon which 
the two political parties of the country are in conflict, except as such dis- 
cussion may be necessary to the consideration of the bill now before us. 

[t is gratifying to know that at last the true sentiment of the Demo- 
cratic party of the country dominates the party in which it has so long 


been in the majority, and no longer submits to the dictation of a fac- | 


tious minority within its own ranks. It is gratifying because the peo- 
pie can no longer be deceived as to the real purpose of the party, which 
is to break down the protective tariff and collect duties hereafter upon 
a pure revenue basis, closely approximating free trade. Patent plat- 


longer avail, and false pretenses can no longer win. 
A HORIZONTAL REDUCTION. 


osition to reduce the duties upon all articles of imported merchandise, 
except those embraced in two schedules, to wit, spirits and silks, 20 
percent. Itistobea horizontal reduction, not a well-matured and care- 
fully considered revision. Its author makes no such claim for it; but 
contesses in his recent speech that, while a revision and adjustment are 
‘‘essential,’’ ‘‘ they are believed to be unattainable at the present session 
of Congress.’’ It admits of no exception or discrimination, except only 
that the proposed reduction shall not operate to reduce the duty below 
the rate at which any article was dutiable under the tariff act of 1861, 
commonly called the Morrill tariff, and in no case shall cotton goods 
pay a higher rate of duty than 40 per cent. ad valorem, and wools and 
woolens a higher rate than 60 per cent. ad valorem, and metals a higher 
rate of duty than 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

With these exceptions and qualifications only 80 per cent. of the 
duties now imposed by law are to be collected under the bill we are 
now considering. 

The friends of this measure have felt called upon in advance to apolo- 
gize for the smallness of the proposed reduction, and attempt to con- 
ciliate that large majority of their party which is in favor of the Eng- 
lish system by declaring that this is only a step, and the first step, 
in the direction of the ultimate enactment of a pure revenue tariff. It 
is the first move toward the destruction of that system of tariff duties 
which has been recognized in this Government from its foundation as 
essential to its revenues and the proper care of its own industries. 

WHICH MEANS A TAX UPON TEA AND COFFEE. 

It is not because they are favorable to protection, even incidentally, 
that only 20 per cent. reduction is proposed, but because believing this 
is all they can accomplish this year they invite all the friends of tariff 
reform to join them, with the assurance that next year and for the fol- 


Was the claimant in the service three months, say long enough | 


| and Means, shakes his head in disapproval of that proposition. 
Is he now disabled without such disability being caused by | 





| is only ‘‘a measure of partial relief.’ 
forms and the individual utterances of Democratic statesmen will no | the Committee of Ways and Means, “but an advance toward a more 
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| lowing years additional steps will be taken which will ultimately brin 


our tariff taxation to astrictly revenue basis; which means a tax upon 
tea and coffee and such other articles as we can not produce or mann- 
facture in the United States, and the release of all others from customs 
duties. 

My distinguished friend, the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
Why, 
this theory of taxation is as old as the Democratic party, and in the 
Forty-sixth Congress my distinguished friend and colleague [Mr. Hurn] 
introduced into this House a joint resolution a copy of which I havein 
my hand—heone ofthe most conspicuous leaders of the free-trade party 
here to-day—and he distinctly declared in the ninth section of that joint 
resolution that to the end the present tariff shall become one for revenue 


| ONLY the following changes should be made: 


1. Upon all dutiable articles producing little or no revenue to the 
Government the duty should be returned to a revenue basis or they 
should be placed on the free-list. 

2. The duty on tea and coffee shall be restored. 

And that is what a revenue tariff means. It means collection of 
revenue upon the fewest possible articles, chiefly of necessity, that are 
consumed by the people of this country. 

Mr.HAMMOND. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. 

Mr. HAMMOND. What became of that resolution ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It was not passed by the Forty-sixth Congress. 
It was undertaken to be passe’, but no vote was ever had thereon. 

A MEMBER. That was a Democratic Congress. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, the Democrats were in control; but that Dem- 
ocratic Congress failed to do a great many things which it believed ought 
to be done. It lacked the courage of its convictions. The truth is, 
that has been the tpouble with the Democratic party for the last twenty- 
five years in failing to enforce its true convictions. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That was the argument ortheopinion of one man, 
but not of the party. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. It was not only the opinion of one man, permit 
me to say, but that resolution was reported to this House by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Waysand Means, upon which committee was 
found such gentlemen as the distinguished Speaker of this House and 
the eminent gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. Whether it was 
the voice of this House or not, it was the voice of that great committee 
which was the organ of this House on all economic questions. 


Certainly. 


THE FIRST ASSAULT UPON DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 
So that before we enter fully upon the discussion of this particular 


| measure we might as well understand that this is but the first assault, 


which is to be followed by a succession of assaults, to the total over- 
throw of the protective system; and that the fight we now make is not 
against this bill only, but is directed as well against that which will 
surely follow if we permit this incipient step to be taken. This appre- 
hension is fully justified by the report of the majority and by the utter- 
ances of the advocates of the bill, who do not hesitate to say that this 
““Tt is,’’ says the chairman of 
complete revenue reform.’’ 


**Tt is,’’ says the gentleman from New 


| York (Mr. Hewitt], ‘‘a step in the right direction, but it does not go 
The bill reported from the Committee on Ways and Means isa prop- | 


far enough. It does not touch the heart of the question. It is the 
entering-wedge.’’ Whilemy friend from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN], who 
concluded his speech a moment ago, declared this was the initial step 
which doomed protection. 

This is notice of Democratic purpose without cover or concealment, 
and the friends of protection therefore know what this bili means. The 
issue ismade up. The gage of battle is thrown down—we cheerfully 
take it up, and appeal to the people, whose servants we are and to whose 
will, legally expressed, we will give cordial acquiescence. 

THE BILL TOO AMBIGUOUS FOR A PUBLIC LAW. 

My first objection to this bill is that it is too ambiguous and uncertain 
for agreat public statute. It will involve dispute and contention upon 
nearly every invoice, and will lead to frequent, expensive, and annoy- 
ing litigation. It will be difficult, if not impossible, of execution, re- 
quiring mathematical experts to determine the assessable duty upon 
practically every bill of imported goods. It will not only require math- 
ematical experts but it will require a judge familiar with the inter- 
pretation of law to give construction to and harmonize if possible its 
several inconsistent and conflicting provisions. I doubt if any member 
of the Ways and Means Committee would be bold enough to venture 
upon its administration, certainly my friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS} 
would not be willing to undertake its execution; and I am sure that 
the chairman, if himself required to give it force and construction, 
would never have brought it into this oie, and would be the first to 
pray for its repeal. 

On a large number of articles under the bil! the duties will be deter- 
mined by the Morrill tariff of 1861. Under the cotton schedule there 
will be foar classes; flax, four classes; metals, twenty-one classes; books 
and sugar, one class each; wood, two classes; earthenware, two classes; 
provisions, four classes; chemical products, six classes’ sundries, twenty- 











three classes, the duties upon which the act of 1861 will determine and 
control, so that the Morrill act will be in constant requisition and use 
in the determination of duties. It would have been better legislation 
upon the part of the majority, more certain and statesmanlike, to have 
proposed a re-enactment of the Morrill tariff, taking it as a whole, than 
the uncertain and incongruous bill they now offer. 

Again, where an article pays an ad valorem rate under one act, and 
a specific or compound rate under the other, difficulties at once arise. 
Of these there are one hundred and eighteen classes, of which only four 
pay a specific duty under the act of 1861, and only three pay an ad valo- 
rem duty, and four pay compound duties under the proposed bill—the 
remainder pay specific duties. 

These represent cases only where there is no doubt of the effect of 
the bill, and this is the legislation which the statesmen of the Forty- 
eighth Congress offer us. 

Mr. MORRISON. Would the bill commend itself to the favor of 
the gentleman if the Morrill tariff clause was stricken out? 
the gentleman then give the bill his support ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. 
friend by saying that I would not support this bill if it was a straight 
20 per cent. reduction of the duties of 1883, and I will tell him why 
I would not. 
a reduction of 20 per cent. than others. A 20 per cent. reduction will 
destroy some of the great manufacturing industries of the United States, 
while a few others might live. It would be death to some and only dis- 
tress to others. Take twenty inches off of the leg of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means and vou would still 
leave a stump, but take twenty inches off of one of the smallest persons 
to be found about this House and you would leave him without any 
stump atall. [Great laughter on the Republican side.] That is why 
I would not vote for a simple 20 per cent. reduction, horizontally ap- 
plied to every article imported into this country. 

Mr. TUCKER. That is a good stump speech. 


THE BILL IN SOME OF ITS PROVISIONS INCAPABLE OF EXECUTION. 


Mr. MCKINLEY. Toresume: There are other articles not included 
in either enumeration. There will be found many difficult and per- 
plexing questions arising from the various rates of duties under the two 
acts. It will be difficult, if not impracticable, to conform the rates 
under the act of 1861 to the classification and description of articles and 
the rates under the act of 1883. Where the description or classifica- 
tions are different, how will you ascertain thedutiable rate? The mode 
of levying either the ad valorem, specific, or compound duties are so con- 
fusing, requiring so much calculation, that it is almost impossible to 
disclose in the time allotted to me the difficulties tobe encountered in 
the endeavor to administer the proposed bill. To illustrate, take iron 
ore; an article subject under the act of 1861 to an ad valorem rate, and 
under the proposed bill to a specific rate. The rate under the present 
law is 75 cents per ton, and by the bill under consideration is subject to 
a reduction of 20 per cent., making it60 cents per ton. Under the act 
of 1861 it is subject to a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. There was 
imported in the year 1883, 609,322 tons of iron ore, at an average cost of 
$2.61 per ton. The average price of $2.61 per ton is an exceptionally 
low price. A large proportion of the importations of this article the 
last year must have cost more than $3 per ton. 
costing above $3 there will be no difficulty, but if it should cost over 


[ Laughter. ] 


$3, say $3.05 per ton, the 20 per cent. duty will be 61 cents, and the | 


duty underthe proposed bill would, instead of 60, be 61 cents, and so 
on, varying in every instance where there is any excess of $3 per ton. 
By a reduction of one-ninth of the proposed specific rates or its equiva- 
lent ad valorem, 22.73 per cent., we reduce it below the act of 1861, 
and in every case where the value exceeds one-sixth or more of the 
present value of $2.61 per ton the rates would have to be readjusted; 
so that in a cargo of 1,000 tons or less there may be a dozen different 
rates. 

Take files, rasps, and floats. The difficulties are greatly increased. 
Under the act of 1861 these are dutiable at 30 per cent. ad valorem; un- 
der the act of 1883, at so much per dozen, according to length. There 
are four classes—from four inches and under; from four to nine inches; 
from nine to fourteen inches; and over fourteen inches—all at different 
rates. You must ascertain the exact value of each per length, and cal- 


culate upon each to find the precise reduction or rate, so as not to be | 


below the rate of 1861 or above the maximum rate, as provided for in 
the proposed bill. A similar difficulty is found as to wood screws, where 
the rates are so much at variance. 

I would likesome of the advocates of this bill to sit down and make a 
calculation upon the articles I have named and give their dutiable 
rates. I am sure before they have finished their work they would pro- 
nounce this bill too complicated for human ingenuity and too uncer- 
tain for public law. 


The bill is full of just such complications and abounds in incalcula- 


ble inconsistencies and confusion, is indefinite and indeterminable, and 
is the work not of experts, is the outgrowth not of knowledge or informa- | 
tion or study of the subject, but rather of the desire to do something— | 


to take one step, no matter where it leads or what results may flow. 
Sulphur under the act of 1861 paid aduty of 20 percent. Under the 
proposed bill, $8 per ton—equal to 20.56 percent. A slight rise of one-for- 
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Would | 


I would answer my distinguished and honorable | 


Some articles of imported merchandise can better stand | 


If there should be none | 





| tieth of the present cost would have the effect of changing the proposed 
rates, and the rates would be different upon every invoice valued in 
excess of $40 per ton. Take brass sheathing or yellow metal, gold-leaf, 
metallic pens, grindstones, chloroform, hops, magnesia (calcined), sal- 
soda, &c.: the change in values (and values are constantly changing) 
would make the duties different and the difficulties of ascertaining them 
increased. In every instance where the specific is substituted for the 
ad valorem rate, or vice versa, the value of each invoice would have to 
be ascertained to find out the equivalent specific for the ad valorem rate 
of 1861, and perhaps in one single cargo there would be a dozen or more 
| different rates upon the same article, though these articles might var 
very slightly in value. 


V 


ABSURDITIES OF THE BILL 


The absurdities of this bill, says an officer conversant with the revenue 
| law, willbe apparent toany one at all familiar with the practical work 
ings of our complicated tariff. By law the collector is charged with de- 
ciding the rate of duty and the appraiser with determining the value. 
Practically, however, the appraising officers indorse upon the invoice 
| both the statement of value and the rate of duty which in their judg 
| ment the goods should bear. At the larger ports of entry, like Boston 
| and New York, this workis generally done by the grade of officers known 
| as examiners, and their returns are generally accepted by the collector 
| as the basis for liquidating the entry. We will then see what work an 
| examiner would have to doin computing the rates of duty, taking first, 
say, cotton goods. 

Under the tariff of March 3, 1883, cotton thread and cotton yarn pay 
eight different rates of duty dependent on value, the duty ranging from 
10 cents to 48 cents a pound. 

The examiner will have first to determine the valueof the merchan- 
dise, and which of the several eight different rates of duty it has to 
pay. Then he will have to take 80 per cent. of the rate applicable and 
see what ad valorem rate it amounts to. Then, if the rate is higher 
than 40 per cent. ad valorem, all his labor has gone for naught, for the 
goods are to pay no higher duty than 40 per cent. ad valorem, except 
such 40 per cent. may be lower than the duty imposed by the Morrill 
tariff of 1861. So he examines the Morrill tariff and finds that spool 
and other thread of cotton pay 30 per cent. ad valorem; that cotton yarn 
and cotton warps were not mentioned therein, and so probably fall into 
the classification of manufactures of cottons not otherwise provided 
for, which also pay 30 per cemt. ad valorem; so once more he raises 
| the duty up again to 40 per cent. He next takes an invoice of cotton 
| cloth and attempts to classify it. The rates of duty on cotton cloth are 
| dependent upon various criteria: First, upon the number of threads 
to the square inch; second, whether the goods are unbleached: third, 
whether they are bleached; fourth, whether they are dyed, colored, 
stained, or painted. These complex conditions have to be ascertained 
| and the rates of duty persquare yard first applied to the act of March 
3, 1883. When the amount of duty on this basis has been ascertained, 
the appraiser strikes off 20 per cent., making the 80 per cent 
Morrison bill. Then he has to appraise the goods for value, and i 
per cent. of the rates imposed by the act of March 3, 1883, does not ex 
ceed the 40 per cent. restriction of the Morrison bill the examiner may 
rest contented unless he again finds that his work is overruled by t! 
remaining conditions found in the act of 1861, which may deter 
the whole thing. 

in the act of 1861 the rate of duty was dependent upon, first, whethe: 

the goods exceeded 140 threads to the square inch, then from 14 to 20 
then for goods having more than 200 threads to the square inch In 
the act of 1883 the duty is dependent, first, upon goods having less than 
100 threads to the square inch ; then between 100 and 200, and then ex 
ceeding 200; so that the conditions and classification of the two acts are 
| not the same. 
Now take Schedule K, relating to wool and woolens. By the 
| Morrison bill 80 per cent. of existing duties are to be imposed, pro 
vided that none of the goods contained therein shall pay a higher duty 
than 60 per cent. ad valorem, coupled again with the check found in 
the Morrill tariff. The duties imposed by this schedule have been 
carefully adjusted with reference to the various qualities of goods, 
their position in the trade, and to a large extent with reference to the 
position they occupy in the various branches of American manufactures 
It is now symmetrical, and easily understood. To say that 
under that schedule shall pay any more than 60 per cent., as does the 
Morrison bill, is to do violence to whatever principle there may be in 
the schedule. Besides, in comparing the wool tariff in the act of March 
3, 1883, with that in the Morrill tariff, it is found that the groups and 
| classifications are so entirely different as to make comparison in many 
cases impossible. 

Now, turn to the iron tariff. Eighty per cent. of the existing duties 
are to be imposed on articles in Schedule C, provided that none of the 
articles shall pay higher duties than 50 per cent. ad valorem 

If there is any merit whatever in the tariff as it now stands as a 
protection to American manufacturers in their competition with the 
cheap labor of Europe, by which they have been enabled to develop 
| the various branches of American manufactures, a reduction to a com- 

mon level of 50 per cent. ad valorem isneithersensiblenorjust. Bysach 
a rule there are many articles on which the duties have been carefully 
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adjusted, where thead valorem duty of 50 per cent. would increase the 
trouble consequent upon undervaluations. 
Then again, the bill provides that when under existing law any of 





said articles are grouped together and made dutiable at one rate, noth- | 


ing in that act shall operate to reduce the duty below the highest rate 
at which any article was dutiable umder the Morrill tariff. What is 
meant by grouping together is not explained by the chairman of the 


committee, and will prove a constant source of contention and litigation. | 


In the act of 1883 iron or steel wire of various dimensions have sepa- 
rate classifications. The rates have been carefully adjusted. In the 
Morrill tariff wire not less than one-fourth of an inch in diameter is clas- 
sified with steel in ingots, bars, and sheets, and is dutiable at various 
rates, according to value, beginning with 14 cents per pound or 2 cents 
per pound, according as the value is over or under 7 cents; but then 
again, taking the tariff of 1883, we find that iron or steel wire above 
No. 5 is not enumerated, and pays 45 per cent. ad valorem duty, so that 
we have to ascertain whether the 45 per cent. ad valorem, less the 20 
per cent. reduction, is more than the 1} cents per pound or 2 cents per 
pound imposed by the Morrill tariff. 

The changesin trade or commercial designations of the various manu- 
factures of metal since the Morrill tariff was enacted have been so great 
that the present tariff bears no comparison to it. Therefore it would be 
in many cases difficult if not impossible to tell to what group many of 
the articles should be assigned. 

The ambiguity and uncertainty in the tariff seriously embarrass all 
branches of trade as well as the administrative officers of the Depart- 
ment. Ifa person is intending to engage either in the manufacture or 
importation of any article affected by the tariff, he naturally wants to 
know beforehand the rate of duty he will have to pay or the amount of 
protection he will find in the existing tariff. He gets no light from this 
bill. He must grope in the dark. 

In ascertaining the rate of duty on an article that pays a compound 
duty--that is, a duty upon both quantity and vAlue—under the pro- 
posed bill, and an ad valorem or specific rate under the act of 1861, a 
mathematical calculation would be necessary in each case to ascertain 
what rates to assess; first, to ascertain whether it is at or above the 
rate named in the act of 1861, or as to the restriction of the proviso in 
the proposed bill touching cottons, metals, and woolens. 

And all these absurdities, complications, and incongruities a majority 
of this House and the people of this country are asked to submit to and 
solemnly enact into public law because there are gentlemen who are 
unwilling to sit down and carefully mature a discriminating tariff act. 

THE BILL UNSCIENTIFIC—A CROSS-CUT MEASURE. 

The advocates of this bill criticised the Republicans of the last Con- 
gress because of the creation of a tariff commission, asserting that such 
action was a confession of the incapacity of a majority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to revise the tariff. By reason of incapacity, 
as they declared, the committee farmed out the subject to a commission 
of nine experts. Much opprobrium was sought to be put upon the ma- 
jority because of its alleged abrogation of a constitutional duty. What 
can be said of the capacity of the majority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means as evidenced by the bill now before us? It is a confession 
upon its face of absolute incapacity to grapple with the great subject. 
[ Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] The Morrison bill 
will never be suspected of having passed the scrutiny of intelligent ex- 
perts like the Tariff Commission. This is a revision by the cross-cut 
process. It gives no evidences of theexpert’sskill. It is the invention 
of indolence, I will not say of ignorance, for the gentlemen of the major- 
ity of the Committee of Ways and Means are competent to prepare a 
tariff bill. I repeat, it is not only the invention of indolence but it is 
the mechanism of a botch workman. A thousand times better refer the 
question to an intelligent commission which will study the subject in 
its relations to the revenues and industries of the country than to sub- 
mit to a bill like this. 

They have determined upon doing something, no matter how mischiev- 
ous, that looks to the reduction of import duties; and doing it, too, in 
spite of the fact that not a single request has come either from the great 
producing or great consuming classes of the United States for any change 
in the direction proposed. With the power in their hands they have 
determined to put the knife in, no matter where it cuts nor how much 
blood it draws. It is the volunteer surgeon, unbidden, insisting upon 
using the knife upon a body that is strong and healthy; needing only 
rest and release from the quack whose skill is limited to the hori- 
zontal amputation, and whose science is barren of either knowledge or 
discrimination. And then it is not to stop with one horizontal slash; 
it is to be followed by another and still another, until there is nothing 


left either of life or hope. And the doctrinaires will then have seen an senna. 


exemplification of their pet science in the destruction of the great pro- 
ductive interests of the country, and ‘‘the starving poor,’’ as denomi- 
nated by the majority, will be found without work, shelter, or food. 
The sentiment of this country is against any such indiscriminate prop- 
osition. The petitions before the Ways and Means Committee from 
twenty to thirty States of this Union appeal to Congress to let the tariff 
rest where it is, in general, while othersare equally importunate to have 
the duties on two or three classes of American products raised. 


laboring men are unanimous against this bill. These appeals should 


The’ 
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not go unheeded. The farmers for whom you talk so eloquently have 
not asked for it. There is no appeal from any American interest for 
this legislation. 

It is well if this bill is to go into force that on yesterday the other 
branch of Congress, the Senate, passed a bankrupt bill. It is a fitting 
corollary to the Morrison bill; it is a proper and necessary companion. 
The Senate has done wisely, in anticipation of our action here, in pro- 
viding legal means for settling with creditors, for wiping out balances 
and rolling from the shoulders of our people the crushing burdens which 
this bill will impose. 

REDUCTIONS OF THE LAW OF MARCH 3, 1883. 

The chairman of the committee reporting the bill falls into a grave 
error, not intentionally of course, in his use of the table furnished by 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics which, if not explained, may mis- 
lead. It will be found that the reduction secured by the bill of last 
year was not as is alleged, but far greater, as I will show: 


Value of imports of dutiable merchandise entered for consumption in the 
United States, with the amount of duty and the ad valorem rate of duty 
collected during the six months ended December 31, 1882 and 1883. 


Six months under the old 


Six months under the new 
law—1882. 


law—1888. 


Duty. /|Rate.| Value. 


Value. 


Difference in 


Duty. Rate. 


, 
Dollars. Dollars. \Perct.| Dollars. 


Dollars. \Perct. Pr ct, 
Sugar and melada.| 44, 432,311! 23, 180,590! 52.17) 46,793,822) 23,520,030! 50.26 1.90 
All other dutiable | | 


OCT cecccceenisnees 216, 423,926, 88,085,917) 40. 70/189, 104, 287, 72,994, 106) 38.59 2.11 
anes enemas 42. 65235, 898,109! 96,514,136] 40.91! 1.74 





It will appear from the above statement of figures that there has beer 
a reduction in receipts of duties amounting to $14,752,371 notwith- 
standing an increase of rates upon earthenware and china and on still 
wines, on champagnes, which are included in the foregoing importations 
under the head of ‘‘ all other dutiable goods.’’ The small difference of 
1.74 percent. shown by the table exhibited by the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in his report accompanying this bill between the 
old law and the act of March 3, 1883, is delusiveand arises from the low 
price of sugar and other merchandise since the new law went into effect, 
and therefore does not fairly disclose the actual percentage of reduction. 

In the year 1882 there was imported 976,099,448 pounds of sugar, 
valued at $44,432,310 at a specific rate of 2.37 cents per pound, equal to 
52.17 per cent. ad valorem at an average value of 4.55 cents per pound; 
while in 1883, 1,205,893,322 pounds, valued at $46,793,822 at an aver- 
age specific rate of 1.95, equal to 50.26 per cent. ad valorem at an av- 
erage value only of 3.88 cents per pound, being 14.72 per cent. less 
than cost of 1882. The difference between 2.37 cents per pound in 
1882 and 1.95 cents per pound in 1883 is .42 cent per pound less, or a 
reduction of 17.72 per cent. on sugar. 

The importation of sugar in 1883 was one-fifth of the value of the 
entire importations, and it is fair to assume that the exceptionally low 
price of other imported articles will fully account for the small ap- 
parent reduction shown by the table of the chairman of the committee. 


WILL NOT REDUCE THE REVENUE. 


This bill will not secure the results claimed for it by its advocates 
in decreasing the revenues of the Government. The history of all tariff 
legislation is that a decrease of duty increases the imports temporarily 
and thereforeswells the revenue from thatsource. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] said in a speech in this House on 
May 8, 1878, that ‘ta decrease of duty will increase the imports still 
more,’’ and of course add to the revenues. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] in his speech made 
on the 26th of March said of this bill: 


The theory of my friend from Arkansas, like the bill of my distinguished friend 
thechairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, has not been quite suffi- 
ciently well considered, because that bill if it ever becomes a law will increase 
the surplus in the Treasury and not decrease it. 


Mr. HEwITT said March 27, 1884: 


But what I fear in regard to the bill reported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means is it may be delusive in that particular, and so far from being a meas 
ure of reduction of revenue it may turn out to be a measure for increase of rev- 
enue. I do not say that it will be so. I hope that it will not, but if the free-list 
is made larger, if it is extended, then it is certain that the revenue will be re- 
duced, but it is only by enlarging the free-list that we can be sure of any such 


~ 
‘ 


Mr. MILLs said that ‘‘this bill would increase importations”’’ and 
correspondingly increase the revenues against which every interest 1s 
opposed. Failing to accomplish that, where is the virtue of this meas- 
ure; what effect can it have except to disturb the business of the country, 
diminish values, and decrease the price of labor? 

NO DEMAND FOR THIS LEGISLATION FROM THE MASSES. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLs] is greatly mistaken in the 

opening of his speech on the 15th, when he declared the demand for 4 
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reduction of duties upon imports was universal throughout the United 
States. He omitted to state from what source he derived his informa- 


tion and from what quarter this demand came. I have been unable 


to find a single petition presented to this House or referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Ways and Means by the House suggesting, much less de- 
manding, the reduction of import duties proposed by this bill, or any 
other reduction of customs duties. On the contrary, the petitions have 
been uniformly in opposition to the enactment of this measure. 


I have been unable to find any sentiment in the United States, ex- | 
cept in the utterances of the Democratic majority in this House, and | 
outside of the city of my distinguished friend [Mr. DoRSHEIMER] who | 


sits before me, being the free-trade clubs of his and the neighboring city 
of Brooklyn, any sentiment in favor of the passage of this bill. There 
is where it exists, and it is remarkable fact that thatclass of gentle- 
men ‘‘neither sow nor reap, and do not gather into barns.”’ 

Mr. KASSON. And the lilies? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Yes, the lilies. ‘‘ They are like the liliesof the 
field; they toil not, neither do they spin.’’ [Laughter. } 

They have fixed incomes, belong to the independent and wealthy 
classes, who now buy mostof their goods abroad and hope to buy them 
cheaper if the duties are reduced. 


THE BILL A BLOW AT THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The gentleman from Texas justifies his advocacy of this measure on 
the ground that it is in the interest of the farmers of the United States, 
and a large portion of his speech was devoted to showing that with this 
reduction the markets of the world would be open for the competition 
of our food producers. Why, sir, they are open now. Heannounced 
the startling doctrine that a foreign market was better than a home 
market for the farmer; that is, it was better that the farmer should ship 
his products to other nations rather than to sell them to consumers at 
home, and that the tariff was a restraint and obstruction to the sale of 
our products abroad. Hedid notdisclose how or in what way. I take 
it the farmer will send his products abroad when there is a demand for 
them, and only then. He did not show us in what way the benefit was 
to accrue. He did not demonstrate that the price received by the pro- 
ducer would be larger if sold to a foreign consumer than if sold to our 
own people. 

It has always seemed to me that it was infinitely better that the 
farmer should have a market at home, a market at his very door, than 
to be compelled to seek a market in distant countries and among distant 
populations. As long as-there is a demand at home it is a self-evident 
proposition that it is better than to seek consumers abroad, and that the 
home demand is safer, more reliable, and more profitable than any for- 
eign market can possibly be. American buyers are the best in the 
world. He did not tell the committee what is the fact, that 90 per 
cent. of the food products of the United States is consumed at home, 
and that only about 10 per cent. has to find a market abroad. He dif- 
fers, too, from his colleague [Mr. Hewitt, of New York], who said in 
his speech, March 27: 

Now how can the farmer be benefited? What does he want? He wants to 
sell his productions at a higher price. And how is he going to sell his products 
at a higher price as the grain trade stands to-day? The markets of Europe are 
overcrowded with food products. To-day the farmer is met at Liverpool and 
London by the food products of India, and that competition so far from being 
less is going to increase. Therefore the farmer has reached the limit of the de- 
mand for his products in foreign lands. Where, then, is he to find his market 


forthem? He must find his market at home, and how is he going to get it at 


home? Why, only by one method—manufactures must be fostered and grow 
and not be diminished. 


Mr. MORRISON. 
ing people? 
Mr. MCKINLEY. They consume all that they need and no more; 


What per cent. is consumed by the manufactur- 


and the gentleman’s proposition would drive these workingmen, who | 


are the consumers of the products of the farm, out of the industries and 
force them into the great fertile lands of the West, and instead of their 


being the consumers of the products of the farmer they would become 
his competitors. 


This foreign market, for which every tariff idealist and every Demo- | 
cratic free-trader longingly sighs, is only mythical in the present con- | 


dition of our country. Weshould capture the home market, first get 
control of it, before we seek the foreign one. We can not command a 
foreign market until we can control our own. It seems to me that prop- 


osition is so plain and palpable that it must commend itself to every in- 
telligent man. 


FREE RAW MATERIAL A DELUSION, 


This talk about free raw material and the necessity for our having it 
to compete with the markets in other lands is wholly ideal. Raw 
materials are partially free now when manufactured for export pur- 
poses, and any citizen of the United States can import a large number of 
materials and manufacture them, and if he exports he receives back from 
the Government 90 per cent. of the duty he paid upon such article or 
material, 

Sections 3019, 3020, 3021, 3023, 3024, and 3026 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States declare in their several provisions that certain ma- 
terials imported here for manufacture, when put into the finished prod- 
uctand exported, the manufacturer is entitled to a return of all the duty 
paid less10 per cent. So that if we are ready now for the foreign mar- 


] 
| ket, if we are ready to compete with England and France and Belgium 
by the use of free raw materials from the other side, we have them in a 
| large measure now, and no further legislation is needed to encourage 
our export trade. When we get able to supply ourselves with all the 
articles we use and employ, we can then address ourselves more intel- 
ligently to the foreign trade. This bill will aid in diminishing our 
great market for agricultural products. The market which consumes 
90 per cent. of our farm products is worth preserving and infinitely 
| more important and valuable than any other 

Let me pause here to say that free raw material has nothing to com- 
mend it to legislative favor which is not common to every other Amer- 
ican product. The same necessity for protection, within reasonable 
limits, applies to what are commonly called raw materials as to the 
finished or more advanced manufacture. There is no such thing es 
raw materials distinguished from other products of labor. Labor enters 
into all productions, the commonest as well as the higher forms 

The ore costs something to mine it; the coal, to take it from the ground; 
the stone, to quarry it; much labor enters into the production of wool; 
leather costs something to tan; and to the extent that labor enters into 
their preparation, what are usually termed raw materials should have 
ratable protection with the completed product. Pig-iron is the raw 
material for bar-iron, and yet no one has been heard to advocate tree pig- 
iron. Cloth isthe raw material for the tailor, the finest steel is the crude 
material of the watchmaker, and so on interminably. There can be no 
just line drawn, and no reason exists for such a discrimination. When 
the country is ready for free trade let us have it in all things without 
exception or restriction. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

We forget in all our discussions the growth of the population of 
of the United States. We forget that about every twenty years anation 
of people come to our shores, whose labor we employ and whose wants 
we supply. Our population in the last fourteen years has increased 
fully 17,000,000—half of the entire population of Austria, three times 
the population of Belgium, 70 per cent. more than the entire popula- 
tion of Brazil, equaling the population of Egypt, and one-half of the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland. These become the consum- 
ers of the products of the farm and increase them, and enlarge our 
market. They are the best customers and the most certain and reliable. 
A HOME MARKET FOR FARMERS—A LOW TARIFF DESTRUCTIVE OF AGRICULTURAL 

INTERESTS. 

The farmer is best off with’ a home market. The farmer himself 
knows this, and no amount of rhetoric can deceive him. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hewitt], himself a practical business man, 
recognizes it. The fathers of the Republic saw it and proclaimed it. 
We can only have a profitable home market by encouraging manufact- 
uring industries. ‘* Plant the forge by the farm ”’ is the old doctrine, 
and it is as true now as it was when uttered. 

Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, a distinguished United States Senator, expressed 
the necessity for manufacturing and its benefits to agriculture in the 
following language, on February 17, 1832, the tariff then being under 
consideration in the Senate: 


| 





In short, every portion of the world was searched by our intelligent mer- 
chants, and all combined did not furnish a market adequate to our surplus pro- 
ductions. Every farmer in Ohio long knew and felt the pressure consequent 
uponthisstateofthings. Year after year their stacks of wheat stood unthrashed, 
searcely worth the manual labor of separating the grain from the straw ; so low 
was it reduced in comparison with manufactured articles that Ihave known 
forty bushels of wheat given for a pair of boots. Such was the state of things 
in the Western country prior to and at the time of the revision of the tariff in 
1824. 

Then, sir, at the period of which I am speaking, 1822, 1823, and 1824, which I 
refer to as the season of the greatest agricultural depression, especially in the 
West, we had supplied and were supplying every country upon the globe with 
our products to the extent that they would receive, and even beyond it. We 
had glutted every market,and by the excess of the supply which we furnished 
we lessened the aggregate sum which we received in return. This was the case 
with every article of our products,whether of the forest or the field; everything 
which we had to exportor which our labor would produce, and which could be 
| made the subject of exchange, was sent abroad and exchanged for foreign 
| manufactured articles. 

The state of things which I have dwelt upon somewhat at large was that of 
our whole country in 1823-24. It wasinthesituation of the farmer, with histen 
boys, who could find employment but foreight; and such more especially was 
the situation of the Middie and Western States. The low state to which our 
farming interest was reduced, the low price to which our fine lands and the 
products of our lands had sunk, produced unexampled pecuniary distress and 
ealled aloud for relief. Our statesmen were not slow in discovering the cause 
of the evil and in applying the remedy; hence their united support of the tariff 
of 1824, the merit of which I claim for them, for the Middle and Western States. 


This honorable Senator graphically describes the effect upon agri- 
culture of the low tariff prior to 1824, and subsequent history and ex- 
perience are only confirmatory of what heso strikingly said then. And 
to this feast the controlling wing of the Democratic party invites you. 

WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE; 





CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY UNDER IT. 
We invite your attention to another and better picture. The growth 
of this country in the last twenty years is the wonder of the world. Our 
manufacturing products have increased from $1,885,000,000 in 1860 to 
$5,369,000,000 in 1880. The agricultural development shows a like 
| gratifying progress. There was an increase in the acreage in farms from 
407,000,000 acres in 1860 to 536,000,000 acres in 1880, an increase of 32 
per cent.; and in the value of farms an increase from $6,645,000,000 in 
1860 to $10,197,000,000 in 1880. We started in 1830 with 23 miles of 
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railway. In 1860 we had 30,635 miles; in 1880 we had 84,393 miles; 
in 1881 we had 94,147 miles; and now we have about 120,000 miles. 
Our material wealth has increased beyond parallel in everything which 
goes to make a nation strong and self-dependent. The energies of our | 
people have opened up new avenues of industrial development, have over- 
come what seemed insuperable barriers. The finances of the country 
were neverin better condition than to-day. Our exports during the last 
fiscal year were over $804, 000,000, as against $733,000,000 during the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of nearly $71,000,000. The value of the exports 
of manufactures from the United States during the last year was 
$112,000,000 in round numbers, as against $103,000,000 during the pre- 
ceding year, and exceeded the exports of any previous year in the his- 
tory of the country. Our exports have exceeded our imports over 
$100,000,000, so that the balance of trade is in our favor. We are rap- 
idly reducing the national debt, and have been doing so for years at an 
unexampled rate. Interest-charge has been reduced, and we present 
the spectacle of a government, in less than twenty years from the close 
of a great, destructive, and wasteful war, with unprecedented credit 
and a surplus of revenue in the Treasury. 

This has all been accomplished during an era of protective tariffs, 
which the free-traders characterize as extortion and robbery upon the 
people, destructive of their energies, and obstructive of industrial prog- 
ress and national development. How it contrasts with the low tariff 
period from 1847 to 1860, when we had practically a revenue tariff, 
such as is advocated by the Democratic party of to-day! It was aperiod 
of universal business depression, deficiencies in the public Treasury, 
when both nation and individuals were compelled to borrow money at 
the most exorbitant rates of interest; and it was in this condition that 
the Republican party found the country when it came into power on 
the 4thof March, 1861. The Democratic policy of the tariff was im- 
mediately reversed; and the splendid achievements in every department 
of industrial activity, the large revenues of the Government, its im- 
proved credit, and its present flourishing monetary conditions are the 
highest vindication of its policy. Every class in the country has been 
benefited. The necessities of life have been cheapened to the con- 
sumer. Every article of merchandise that has been made possible of 
manufacture in this country by reason of protective duties has been 
cheapened, and none have been enhanced in price. 





ENGLAND WANTS THIS LEGISLATION, 


England is more concerned to-day for the passage of this bill than any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States, unless it be the import- 
ers. She is watching with the deepest concern the progress of this bill, 
and she does not refrain from saying that if it becomes a law it will put 
money into the pockets of her manufacturers. She does not hesitate 
to declare that from selfish motives she wants the full success of the 
Democratic party in this measure. Here is what her trade papers say. 

The London Iron and Coal Trades Review for December 7, 1883, says: 

Our best customer for iron, steel, hardwares, and many other goods has long 
been the United States, notwithstanding the very heavy duties that are there 
levied, and the greatest interest is always manifested by our business men in 
American politics where they are likely to affect the tariff. It is pretty evident 
that the protectionists are no longer to have it all their own way. 

The Machinery Market, a London publication, said in January last: 


The year is likely to see important political changes on the other side of the 
Atlantic which will have their influence on business here. Events moverapidly 
in America, and the coming triumph of the Democratic party there means the 
triumph of the free-trade movement in the States. It is rt to be supposed that 
there will be free imports into the States, but ‘a tariff for revenne only,” which 
is the leading ery of the Democrats, will open an immense additional field for 
the sale of English manufactured goods in the States. 





The same journal said in March last: 


It appears, therefore, on the whole we are buying nearly as much in the way 
of manufactures in iron and steel, machinery, &c., from the States as weare sell- 
ing tothem. The result must be looked upon as miserable, and is not equal to 
our position asa manufacturing country. The United States is a producing 
country, not a manufacturing, in the sense to which we apply this term to our- 
selves. It is high time we turned our attenjfion actively elsewhere for a better 
customer, not forgetting all the same to watch the opportunities which the tariff 
reduction in the States will open out to us. 


The London Iron and Coal Trades Review for February 8, 1884, says: 


Though our trade with the United States has fallen off very much of late, that 
country still occupies the position of our leading customer, and every change in 


its condition yet has its influence upon our market. It is, therefore, important 
to notice that the intelligence from the other side has been of a rather more en- 
couraging character during the last few days. 

At present, and for some time past, there has been little chance of supplying 
English pig-iron at a profit in the States, owing to the very low prices of native 
iron. Butthe most satisfactory news isthaton Monday Mr. Morrison. the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, introduced another tariff bill in the 
House of Representatives. Considering that it was only last year that a tariff bill 
was passed, which considerably reduced the duties on a large number of articles, 
the introduction of another bill so soon affords a sign that the protective doc- 
trine is a good deal “ played out.’’ The new bill proposes a reduction of 20 per 
cent. in the duties, to take effect from July 1. Mr. Morrison and his colleagues, 
who have drawn up the bill, have shown their wisdom in placing in the free-list 
a number of raw materials, such as copper and iron ores, slack, and coal. 


They had not seen the amended bill when this article was written; 
for iron-ore, &c., have been left out of the new revision. 

Mr. MORRISON. I would be glad if it was in. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have no doubt you would be glad if it was in; 
and I am only surprised the distinguished gentleman should have per- 
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mitted his own convictions to be overruled by that little factious ele- 
ment in his own party that would control legislation. [Applause. ] 


Though the bill may not pass without considerable modification, it will prob- 
ably result in a substantial reduction. 


To these opinions we may add the following blunt but frank admis- 
sion by the London Spectator on the 8th of December last: 


Of course the North of England holds that American free trade would be 
greatly to the interest of British manufacturers. 


And this from the Pall Mall Gazette: 


The progress of the Morrison bill will be watched with considerable interest by 
English exporters to the American market, inasmuch as it can hardly fail to tend 
in their favor. 


This deep solicitude of our English friends is of course unselfish and 


| philanthropic; it is all for our benefit, for our good, for our prosperity. 


It is disinterested purely and arises from the earnest wish of our Eng- 
lish manufacturers to see our own grow and prosper. 

They want this market. It is the best in the world. 
get it wholly while our tariff remains asat present. They can not get it 
so long as our manufactures can be maintained. They must be de- 
stroyed, their fires must be put out, and this Congress is to-day en- 
gaged in an effort to help England, not America, to build up English 
manufacturers at the expense of our own. 


They can not 


DEMOCRATIC TRIUMPH A VICTORY FOR ENGLAND. 

The foreign manufacturers do not conceal their deep interest in the 
success of the Democratic party. They do not conceal the reason for 
such interest. It is because the party stands for a doctrine which will 
break down American competition and open up the market of this 
great nation to the products of English skill, English labor, and Eng- 
lish capital. Why, sir, they saw the first glimpses of the realization 
of their theories in the elections throughout this country last fall. 
They heralded as the dawning victory for tree trade the triumph of that 
sentiment in the organization of this House in December last. That 
victory was welcomed everywhere upon the other side and by the im- 
porters on this. There was not a manufacturer in England who did 
not see in that overwhelming defeat of the protection sentiment in the 
Democratic party, in the setting aside of one of its oldest and most 
trusted leaders, gain and prosperity to him, distress and loss to his 
American competitors. They rejoiced and were made glad. 

IMPORTERS CELEBRATE DEMOCRATIC VICTORIES. 

One firm of importers celebrated that free-trade victory by christen- 
ing a line of English goods with the significant trade-mark, ‘‘ The Car- 
lisle shape ’’ [laughter and applause], and published it as ‘*the com- 
ing thing’’ [applause], named in honor of Speaker CARLISLE, to whom 
the country looked to reduce the present outrageous tariff on crock- 
ery. [Applause.] This Democratic House is now employed in the di- 
rection of this suggestion under the leadership of my distinguished 
friend, Mr. Morrison. This line of goods named for one of the ablest 
and purest Democrats in the House or the country comes from his rep- 
resentative capacity. He stands at the head of a great political organi- 
zation committed to the English system, which all England believes 
will increase her prosperity and enrich her manufacturers. 

These goods, made in a foreign pottery with foreign materials, foreign 
labor, and foreign capital, are fittingly crowned with the head of the 
British lion. [Applause.] Pass this bill and you will all have shapes 
and be honored with like manifestations of approval. [Applause.] I 
know my honored friend the Speaker craves no such distinction; | 
know he would shrink from such public demonstrations of approval, 
and I believe he will not feel flattered by this well-intentioned compli- 
ment; but they could not avoid expressing in some public way their 
appreciation of his victory. This is but an advanced manifestation of 
the joy which will be felt on the other side should the bill pass. 

A PROGRESSIVE MEASURE. 

This bill is a progressive measure. You can discern that at a glance. 
It commences where we started in 1860, and occupies the ground we 
broke twenty-four years ago and which we abandoned long since. It 
has none of the virtues of originality, and the chief claim to merit is the 
fact that it is something a little like what we approved in 1860, forget- 
ful of the fact that in 1860 we were legislating for 30,000,000 of people, 
and now have 55,000,000, and that ali the economic and industrial con- 
ditions have changed. It was a good thing then, wise and necessary. 
Your party then opposed it, and now that we have outgrown it, advanced 
from it, you are ready to adopt it. Weare glad even at this late day to 
have your approval of that great measure, which served its purpose at 
the time—and it was a high and noble one. We would have been more 
gratified could you have seen its merits a generation ago, when it was 
alive and in force, and suited to our needs and essential to our then 
revenue necessities and industrial development. 


FREE TRADE CONTRADICTIONS, 

There is a remarkable exhibition of free trade confusion and contra- 
diction in the speech of my learned colleague [Mr. HurpD] made in this 
House on the 8th of April last, in his discussion of the wool bill. 

First. Heasserts that the manifest effect ofan increase of the duty upon 
wool is to increase the price of woolen goods, because it adds to the 
price of the wool, to which he is unalterably opposed because it 1- 
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| 
poses new burdens upon the consumers of wool, who use it ‘‘as a shelter 


to the houseless and a covering to the shivering.’’ 


Second. He asserts that a high duty upon foreign wool means a low | 
price for American wool, the logic of which is that the higher the duty | 


upon the foreign article the lower the price of the domestic one. Now if 


cheap wool be the real necessity of the manufacturer, as my colleague | 


states in his first proposition, to the end thatthe laboring man may have 
cheap goods, then, according to his second proposition, the way to se- 
cure it is to increase the duty. 

If he would do that the wool-grower would be satisfied and the con- 
sumers for whom he speaks ought not to complain. 

He does not stop with the mere assertion that protective duties have 
lowered the price of wool to the consumer, but he gives historical facts. 
He says ‘‘ during the low duties on wool from 1847 to 1861 the farmers 
got 5 cents per pound more for their wool than they have received from 
1867 until now under the high protective tariff adopted in the year last 
named.’’ He enforces his argument by invoking the experience of Eng- 
land and France, and if his proposition be true then protective duties 
are not added to the cost of the imported goods, and if he wants cheap 
wool for his shivering consumers the course to pursue is not to reduce 
the duty on wool as proposed in the Morrison bill, but to increase it as 
provided for in the Converse bill; and according to his second proposi- 
tion the latter would secure cheap wool. 

A FREE TRADER CONFESSES AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MAKE A MARKET FOR 
THE FARMERS. 

I was glad, too, to find my colleague conceding, as he did, ‘‘ that it 
is the American manufacturer who makes the market for the American 
farmers, and justas he is prosperous or depressed is the price of wool high 
or low,’’ and the same must be true of every product of the farm. So 
that if we would bring prosperity to the American wool-grower and the 
American farmer, we must fosterand encourage and maintain our woolen 


and other manufactures at all hazards, and this can only be done by | 


adequate duties levied upon foreign goods which compete with our own 
manufactures. Free trade or a revenue tariff will glut this market with 


foreign woolens made by foreign labor cheaper than our own, and the | 


effect will be to break down our woolen factories ‘‘ which makes the mar- 
ket for our own farmers.’’ This is the proposition of the Morrison bill, 


plain and simple, or else this market will be overcrowded with foreign | 


wools admitted at low duty, the effect of which will be to force ruinous 
prices upon our own producers and eventually destroy this valuable 
production in the United States. 

I warn you that every assault made upon the woolen manufacturer, 
no matter how slight, is directed alike at the wool-grower. You can 
not cripple the one without diminishing the value of the other. The 
woolen manufacturers do not want free wool. They so declared before 
the Ways and Means Committee. They require our wools,sand it will 
be to their serious disadvantage to curtail the production in the United 
States. The wool-grower does not want woolen goods to come into 
this country free of duty. They want a market. 
when the manufacturer thrives the price of wool is good and firm. 

AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES ESSENTIAL TO EACH OTHER, 


Agriculture and manufactures should go hand in hand; the one en- 
riches the other, the one trades with the other—they are mutually de- 
pendent one upon the other. There is no conflict of interest. Agri- 
culture increases in its products and its wealth with the growth and 
increase of manufactures. Prices are better, steadier, and more reliable 
to the farmer with prosperous manufacturing industries employing 
labor which consumes and does not compete with his products. Impair 
or destroy our ability to manufacture, strike down any of our great 
manufactures, and the farmer would be the first to seriously feel the 
loss. Dismiss the army of operatives from the workshop and send them 
to the great unoccupied and fertile lands of the West and the farmer 
would not only lose just so many consumers or customers, but more 
San ee he would find them as his competitors in the field of pro- 
duction. 


THIS BILL WILL REDUCE THE PAY OF WORKMEN, SKILLED AND UNSKILLED. 


Finally, and of greater importance than all else, the effect of this bill 
will be to reduce the price of labor in the United States. 

My friend the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in- 
dicates dissent by his manner. 

Mr. MORRISON. We are doing that every day. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Yes; ithas been done. If the gentleman will re- 
member, there has been general depression all over the world, and 
wages have stood some reduction. But the proposition you make to- 
day, if it goes into operation, will inevitably reduce the price paid labor 
in the United States. 

This is the inevitable logic of the bill, and no amount of argument 
can escape it. Said an intelligent manufacturer, Mr. Day, of Ohio, in 
his statement before our committee: 

: No reduction of duty can be made without crippling our manufactories. There 
Sho pointon which we can make areduction of cost, except on our skilled labor, 
unless we are compelled to cut down the wages of common labor and all. We 
get our common labor at the market price, which is fixed not by us, but by the 
price of common labor in the neighborhood. We get our coal, as cheaply, of 
course,aswecan, We getour sand as cheaply as wecan. We get our materials 


of all Sortsas cheaply as wecan. Andthereis nothing on which there isa range, 
or on which we can make a reduction, except skilled labor. Therefore, what- 


They know that | 
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| ever reduction of duty is made must of necessity, toa very large degree, fall 
| upon our skilled labor. ; 

Mr. MORRISON. Is that the same Mr. Day who imports his labor ? 
Mr. McKINLEY. Itis the same Mr. Day. And do you object to 
| it? , 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, sir; Ido. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. You object to his importing labor? 

Mr. MORRISON. Certainly. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Then I want to say if the gentleman from Illi- 
nois objects to his importing labor into this country he does more than 
his associate on the Ways and Means Committee of this House [ M: 
HEWITT] does. When Mr. Day was being examined he put the ques- 
tion to him: ‘‘ Did you import skilled labor into the United States?” 
And Mr. Day said he did, and the gentleman from New York [Mr 
HEWITT] proclaimed, and it is in the publicrecord, that Mr. Day was a 
| benefactor. And the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILs] did not think Mr. Day had 
| any apologies to make; and the gentleman from Texas who sits before 
me does not think so now. 

I am not here to justify ordefend Mr. Day. Iam not here to defend 
any manufacturer or his methods. But I am here to say that just to 
the extent you reduce the duties on imports to that extent the prices of 
| labor must come down in order to enable us to compete with the man- 
| ufacturers on the other side. That is the inevitable logic. 
cheap labor as they have in England (which I do not want 
no protection. [ Applause. ] 

Let me call a witness from the ranks of the advocates of this bil] 

Said Mr. Theodore W. Morris, of New York, an importer and fre 
trader, before the same committee: 


Give us as 
and we need 


Mr. McKin ey. Do I understand you to say that the reduction proposed by 
the pending bill would not affect the rate of wages’? I thought you said it 
would 
|} Mr. Morris. I said that that was the usual tendency 
| would do 40 

Mr. McKrinLey. What do you say about it now? 

Mr. Morris. That that has been usually the tendency. I think thatthat has 
been the experience; but I do not admit that it is a necessity by any means 

Mr. McKINLEY. What would bethe effect of a reduction of duty upon impor- 
tation; would the importation increase? 

Mr. Morris. I think that if we could possibly dissipate these false and unbusi- 
ness ideas (in reference to special legislation) that any people go into business 
from philanthropic motives and in the great interest of American labor, and if 
you could put them closely and fairly on a business basis, there would be very 
much less of these troubles. I havé no disposition to go into abstract proposi- 
tions. Weare meeting at this time an exceptional, phenomenal condition of 
affairs. We have an unusual and exceptional price paid for labor, which is 
my judgment, beyond all wisdom. If I cared to do so I could mention fi 
which would show how absurd these conditions of affairs are, and how 
quently and how naturally they follow special leg 

Mr. KELLEY. State wherein the absurdity of the 
consists 

Mr. MoreIs. 





; not that it necessarily 








slation 


prices which we pay to labor 


That demands, perhaps, an extended answer, and is also an 


> 
stract proposition which I do not feel competent to answer, except so far as my 
individual convictions go. 
Mr. Ke.iey. That is what we want 
Mr. Morris. Because it establishes, first of all, a basis for legislation, and be 
cause all admit that that isa very dangerousthing inthis country It ishes 
} a basis for legislation, because in all the debates that take place in Congress 
shall have brought up to us this illustration, how magnificently American labor 


is paid 


} 


The free-traders do not like this form of discussion 


We shall! have brought up to us the fact that we pay American labor 200 or 300 
per cent. more than is paid to the pauper labor of Europe. 
lished as precedents to form the basis of many arguments. You will naturally 
see that the condition is an exceptional condition, an unhealthy condit 
Another very serious difficulty about it, and which [think an absurdity, is that 
it is the creation of an additional obstacle to anything like an uniformly just 
price for labor, when normal conditions exist, because these men receiving (as I 
understand they are receiving) a large advance over their average compensa- 
tion will not be content, when the conditions of the market readjust them- 
selves, to accept a reduction of wages; and anything in the shape of cconomy 
will be repugnant to them. That is another reason why IJ think the condition 
unfortunate. Manufacturers are creating for themselves an obstacle which in 
| the future will be asevere trial to them 
| THE MEN DECLARE THAT THIS MEASURE WILL REDUCA THEIR WAGES 

Said Mr. Thomas Williams, a workingman who appeared before the 
committee: 


These will be estab- 


1On 


LABORING 


They had been asked to come here and state how the workingmen looked at 
the matter of the proposed tariff reduction, and how it affected workingmen 
He was aware that it was often said that the tariff upon imported goods was of 
no benefit to the workingmen. He was not a public speaker, and had never 
been accustomed toanything of the sort. He worked inthe mill and earned his 
own living by boiling or puddling, and he thought he knew something whereof 
he spoke. He happened to have been born on the other side of the Atiantic, and 
he had worked in an iron mill in England for some time, so that he could tell 
| the committee from his personal experience how the matter was in free trade 
England and how it was in America. He had worked in England five years in 
what was known as the Dowlais works. He had been puddling there for five 
years, and the wages which had been paid to him were about 5s. 6d. a ton, or atthe 
rate of $1.25 for puddlingiron. Andeven atthat the men did not get very steady 
work. At the end of the week, when they got their pay and paid out of it for 
their living, there was not very much left to themselves. He was aware that it 
was often said that living was cheaper in England than in this country, but he 
denied that statement. He had lived or lodged (as it was called there), paying 
so much a week for his room, and letting the landlady buy his food tor him. 
He did not live there as workingmen lived in this country. For instance, in 
the morning when he got up to go to work he got a cup of tea and a piece of 
bread and butter. At dinner time he got perhaps a little meat, but not always 
He generally managed to eat meat at dinner three or four times a week, but 
never except at dinner. In the evening for tea, as it is called, he sometimes got 
bread and butter, and if he wanted to be extravagant he might eat an egg or 
| two, but that was accounted a great extravagance. The women earned in the 








Dowlais works about 9 pence a day, or 18 cents. They were employed in un- | 
loading coal and in throwing coal out of the cars, and otherwise doing the coarse | 
work of men. If one of them got a shilling a day it was considered good wages. | 

He contrasted the condition of affairs in that country under free trade withthe | 
condition of things in America; and what did he find? He found that the pud- 
dier or the boiler in this country was paid $5.50 a ton. He was aware that in | 
some parts of the country men were working for less than that, but in Pitts- | 
burgh and west of Pittsburgh they were receiving $5.50 a ton for puddling; and 
what was the result? The men in the old country got only $1.25 per day at the | 
highest average, while here they got $3.25 or $3.50 a day. It occurred to him, as 
an American citizen, that it was not right for American lawmakers to go to 
work and say to the men who had left England and come to this country with 
the intention of benefiting their own condition that they must now compete 
with that same system of labor which they had in England. He ventured to 
say (and he thought the facts would bear him out) that if the proposed tariff | 
were enacted into a law the time was not far distant (if workmen had any work | 
at all here) that they would have to compete with English labor, and would | 
have to live just as workmen lived in the Old Country. Asan American citizen 
he objected to that. He did not believe that the workingmen of Americashould 
be compelled to compete with the pauper labor, or the comparatively pauper 
labor, of England or of any part of Europe. He had a somewhat extensive ac- 
quaintance with workingmen in that country. At the Dowlais works, where he 
had worked, there were employed altogether about 15,000 men, including the 
iron-ore miners, coal-miners, the blast-furnace men, and the men who worked 
in the mills. And of all that number he did not know more than two or three 
men who owned their own homes. 





Said Mr. A. C. White, another workingman: 


He had come to request that the pending measure be not passed, believing that 
it would not only injure the workingmen but the public at large. 

He believed that at the present time any tariff legislation would be injurious 
to the best interests of the country. The workingmen protested against further 
action being taken in the matter until the tariff bill of last winter should have 
been sufficiently tried. It was yet an experiment and it was not known whether 
that bill would be for good or for evil. A great many of the workingmen held 
that the tariff legislation of last winter was unnecessary, uncalled for, and un- 
wise. 

They believed that this country should havea good protective tariff for various 
reasons. The workingmen of this country did not desire to be brought down to 
the levelof English workingmen. They believed that workingmen being Amer- 
ican citizens were entitled to all the rights and privileges belonging to them. 
They had a right to live decently and respectably and to be able to clothe and 
educate their children, to send them to college and fit them to be members of 
Congress and Senators, if need be. The workingmen were part of the people 


and they believed that legislation should be for the benefit of the people as a 
whole. 


Said Mr. D, T. Williams, another workingman: 


The impression seemed to have gained ground that manufacturers who came 
here came all the time for their own benefit merely. He wanted to impress upon 
the committee the fact that it would be a benefit to the workingmen as well to 
let the tariff remain as it is and not to lower it, because if the tariff were lowered 
their wages would be lowered on the Ist of June next. 


The officers of the Amalgamated Iron and Steel Association made 
like statements, enforcing them with facts and figures, and I notice by 
the public press that a few days ago the officers of one of the leading 
labor organizations of the country met in the city of Pittsburgh, as 
is the rule of their order, to agree upon the rates of wages to be sub- 
mitted to their employers for the ensuing year, and after discussion 
agreed upon a schedule of prices to be insisted upon, provided the Mor- 
rison bill was not enacted into law; and if it was, then they would be 
compelled to submit lower rates. The workingmen themselves, with- 
out exception, recognize the inevitable reduction of the wages of labor 
under the operation of this bill. The reduction of labor in any branch 
of industry, or the diminution of the power to employ labor, leads to 
a reduction in the labor price in every field of employment. Not only 
do the workmen recognize this hard fact, but the manufacturers as well. 
Said Mr. Hewitt, of New York, in his speech March 27 last: 

Now comes the question, how can you make manufactures grow ? 
you enlarge their area? 

You must therefore cheapen cost. How can you cheapen the cost of manu- 
factures? In only one of three ways. The cost of manufactures consists in 
capital, labor, and materials. 

Can youcheapen capital? To-day capital is cheaper in the United States than 
in any other country in the world. 

Can you cheapen labor? Where is the man who is going to run next fall for 
Congress who will get up here and say be will advocate any policy which will 
reduce the wages of labor? 

Then you are brought down by the very necessities of the case to cheapen 
raw materials, Now,how can you cheapen raw materials? Only by removing 
the duties which press upon them. And when you have taken the duties off 
raw materials you have protected the manufacturer, because he can produce 
his ware cheaper; you have protected the laborer because the necessity for re- 
ducing his wages, which otherwise would exist, is avoided. 


How can 


But this bill does not give the raw materials required by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HEWITT], so that the reduction of the labor 
is inevitable to cheapen the cost of production. This conclusion can 
not be avoided under the bill now before us. 

The difference in the cost of labor in other countries and this, which 
enters into the product which competes with ours, must be equalized 
by the tariffs or the higher wages must come down. 

Mr. Hewitt admits this difference. My friend from Illinois [Mr. 
MORRISON ] seemed to dissent a moment ago when I said there was a 
difference in the rate of wages. 

Mr. MORRISON. I did not,sir. There is a great difference in the 
rate of wages in some industries, and some difference in all. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The gentleman 
from Illinois, in view of the statements I have made within the last 


five minutes, now admits there isa difference. I thank him for the 
frank confession. 


Mr. MORRISON. I have never denied it. The gentleman knows 


| has been said by those who advocate this bill. 
| any injustice. 


| trial triumphs without a parallel in the world’s history. 
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he is mistaken. 
House. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I have some of the gentleman’s speeches here: | 
do not care to go into them; but I havealways understood from the gen- 
tleman that while there might be some small difference in the wages be- 


T have admitted it in every speech I ever made in this 


| tween the two countries the wages brought more on the otherside, would 
| buy more of the necessities; while there might be a little difference jy 


the sum total of pay received there was practically no difference when 
the purchasing power was taken into account. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is adifferent question, and one about which 
I have not spoken. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Well, if the gentleman never said it, it certainly 
I would not do him 
I know that it has been said over and over again that 
this difference in the cost of labor which we talk about is wholly vis- 
ionary. 

AMERICAN WAGES THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Our wages are higher here than in any other nation of the world, 
and we are all proud and grateful that itisso. I know it is denied, 
but experience outweighs theories or misleading statistics. One thing 
we do know is that our work people do not go abroad for better wages, 
and every other nationality comes here for increased wages and gets them. 


| The gentleman from New York [Mr. HEWITT] does not seek to escape 


this difficulty by a denial, but frankly said in a speech made in the 
first session of the Forty-seventh Congress: ‘‘ But the difference in wages 
does exist, and there are branches of industry which can not be carried 
on without an equivalent compensation in the form of protective duties 
or of a bounty from the public Treasury. In Great Britain and the 
United States the rate of wages is on the average about 50 per cent. 
higher here than there.’’ He puts it much too low. 

We are confronted with this problem at the very threshold of this 
discussion, and we must meet it. The proposition of the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means will result in reducing the wages of 
labor or the destruction of many of our most valuable industries, and 
the deprivation of employment to thousands. The one or the other 
alternative must come; either will be most disastrous and attended by 
business depression and individual suffering. 

We must not reduce the price paid to labor; it is already sufficiently 

low. We can only prevent it by defeating this bill, and it should be 

done without unnecessary delay. The sooner the better, and remove 

this menace which hangs over all of our industrial life and threatens 

the comfort and independence of millions of American workingmen. 
WOOL INTERESTS ASSAILED BY THE BILL. 


The bill strikes down the duty upon wool, and under its provisions 
the duty on wool valued at over 24 cents, is to be 9 cents per pound. 

The duties under the present law are, on wool valued at 30 cents or 
less, 10 cents per pound, and over 30 cents, 12 cents per pound. This 
enormous reduction is proposed in the presence of a universal sentiment 
among the farmers of the United States for an increase of duties upon 
foreign wools, and in the face of Democratic assurances in at least one 
State of the Union that the duties should be increased. Great solici- 
tude is displayed by our opponents for the farmers of the country. And 
yet in the only case where they can be directly benefited by a protective 
duty it is proposed to wipe it out. They are rich in professions to this 
great producing class, but barren of fulfillment. 


ALL INDUSTRIES INJURIOUSLY AFEECTED BY PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


Every one of the leading industries of this country will be injuriously 
affected by this proposed change, and no man can predict the extent of 
it. Cottons and woolens, the producers of wool, iron, steel, and glass 
must suffer disastrously if this bill is enacted into law, and the propri- 
etors of these establishments are neither robbers nor highwaymen, as 
the free-traders love to characterize them. They have been real bene- 
factors, and while some of them have grown opulent, in the main they 
do not represent the rich classes of the country. Their entire capital 
is in active employment. Many of them are large borrowers. Your 
proposed action will affect the values of their plant, vseless except for the 
purposes employed, will diminish the value of their invested capital, 
will decrease their sales and the ability of their customers to buy, 
and in many cases result in total overthrow and bankruptcy. You 
can do this if you will. You have the power in this House to accom- 
plish this great wrong, but let me beg of you to pause before you com- 
mence the work of destroying a great economic system under which 
the country has grown and prospered far in advance of every other nation 
of the world. A system established by the founders of the Govern- 
ment, recognized by the first Congress which ever sat in deliberative 
council in this nation, sanctioned in the second act ever passed )y 
Congress, upheld by our greatest statesmen, living or dead, vindicated 
by great results and justified by all of our experience, achieving indus 
Its mainte- 
nance is yet essential to our progress and prosperity. Thestep prop‘ sed 
is agrave one. Noman on this floor can determine its consequences 0T 
predict its results. 

A LEAP IN THE DARE. 

It is a leap in the dark. No interest is pressing it. 

cessity demands it. No true American wants it. 


No national! ne- 
If it isa party neces- 
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sity to enforce Democratic doctrines and discipline a little segment of 
the party, you can afford to wait, or clear your decks of mutineers in 
some other way; let the ship be saved and punish your insubordinate 
associates without endangering great interests temporarily confided to 
your care. The interests of this great people are higher and greater than 
the ambitions or interests of any party. The free-traders have already 
demonstrated that they are in control of the Democratic party, that they 
are a large majority of that political organization; but they are happily 
in the minority in the country. They may dictate the policy here by 
party caucus, they may disturb the business of the country while yet 
in power, but they will not, under the policy they are now pursuing, 
be long permitted to dominate the popular branch of Congress, happily 
the only branch of the Government which they now control. [Great 
and continued applause. ] 


petition fixes wages. If the aggregated millions drawn into the few 
highly protected industries were divided among diversified industries 
there would not be such competition in labor, and its scarcity would 
give better wages. Every laboring man ought to see the evil of a pro- 
tective tariff, as bearing directly against his welfare. Again, it collects 
from him and other people indirectly and deposits over a hundred mill- 
ions in the national Treasury from year to year. This volume of cap- 
ital withdrawn from the business of the country lessens its extent and 
activity, and bears directly upon the question of labor. I would ben- 
efit labor by reforming the tariff, reduce tariff taxes, and cut off this un- 
necessary and idle surplus; leave it back among the people, to be used 
by them in all their business affairs necessarily conducted by labor. 

I am not pleased at the manner the managers of the highly protected 
industries treat the labor of the country, and yet I see no remedy but 
to prevent so much concentrated capital, and arigid reform of the tariff 
law will do this and bring no evil. It will only reduce manufacturing 
capacity in certain industries, and that will be a benefit and not an in- 
jury, and the whole country, with its unemployed labor, will receive 
new life and energy by the capital seeking different industries. These 
managers come before the committees of Congress and tell roseate stories 
about the wages of their laboring men, and it is fair to say hardly a 
word of it is believed, for it is so utterly inconsistent with the distress 
of labor nearly everywhere, as is known by resolutions and appeals 
made to Congress for its more adequate protection. These very mana- 
gers employ nearly 64 per cent. of foreign labor, and yet talk so blandly 
about protection to American labor. Thegreat industries, with shame- 
ful profits, pay the lowest kind of wages. They do not consider how 
much a laboring man can live for and educate himself and family, but 
ask, How cheap can his labor behad? They get labor at the cheapest 
rate, while their profits are abnormally high; and if they can not get home 
labor cheap enough to suit them, they make labor contracts in foreign 
countries and import it. I am down on this business. Their hypoc- 
risy is amazing when they urge protection for American labor. This 
burning wrong has no parallel in industrial history outside of the United 
States. 

I would benefit labor by reforming the present unjust and unequal 
tariff. I would benefit labor by prohibiting the indigent-labor contract 
system. I would compel prison contractors to pay the State authorities 
the full value of prison labor, as that would limit the present system 
and make prison labor not more advantageous to capital than the use- 
ful labor of the country. I wéuld preserve the public lands for home- 
steads for laboring people more than for any other class, for the reason 
that they may have a home and agood source fora living during times of 
superabundant labor through the country. I would benefit labor by 
enlarging the markets for the products of labor. I would go into the 
markets of the world with them. 

The products of our lands, of our exhaustless mines, can give employ- 
ment to unlimited labor for centuries to come provided the products of 
labor can find a free and willing market. The great problem is ex- 
tended markets. The protective system limits the markets to our own 
people. This policy says to all Europe and the South American States 
that America will not trade with you. They in turn say they will not 
trade with America. We can not expect large foreign markets for our 
agricultural and manufactured products when we place an embargo, 
through a protective tariff, upon the trade of other countries. Other 
countries would trade with America, but the American protective pol- 
icy makes their trade with America expensive to them. 

Sir, this policy means that all the world shall keep away from our 
shores. It means that merchant vessels loaded with the rich cargoes of 
other climes shall lower sail and turn back. It means less production 
in the great Mississippi Valley. The owners of millions of grain raised 
in the grandest valley of the world must cease all transportation to the 
seaboard over the waters of the great river that rolls majestically down to 
the sea. The products of labor must halt at the ovean’s wave. Noone 
needs to be told that if the products of American labor can not be sold 
that labor must go unemployed. The greatinterest of labor isthe open 
markets of the world. If this sends the money and products of other 
countries home, it also sends all our products out, and this keeps labor in 
active and well-paid employment. 

The protectionists say that the workmen of other countries are poor 
and do not live as well as our own. I think that is true; but what is 
the cause of it? Protection has no more to do with it than the cyclone 
has to do with the moon. England, France, and Germany have peo- 
ple and resources near enough like our own forcomparisons. In those 
countries the population is very dense, there being two hundred and 
twenty-seven to the square mile, while in this country there are only 
fourteen to the square mile. Make due allowance for uninhabitable 
regions and sixteen to two hundred and twenty-five would be a fair 
estimate. Now, who wants to be told that fourteen persons can live 
better than two hundred and twenty-five can on a square mile of land ? 
Of course there are more poor people in those countries and more pov- 
erty and distress there, because their population is fifteen times more 
dense than ours is. You increase our population fifteen times, make 
it 750,000,000 of people instead of 50,000,000, and I warrant just as 
much poverty and distress in America as in England or other coun- 
tries. 
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SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics. 


Mr. WOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is difficult to say what is the best thing to do 
for the laboring people of the country. The bill under consideration 
requires a special investigation of the subject of American labor and a 
report of the result to Congress. I favor the bill, because it may be the 
means of ascertaining the best way to confer substantial benefits upon a 
most deserving class of our people. I favor all the labor relief bills 
before Congress so far as I have examined them, though I confess I 
believe many of them will confer no immediate or lasting benefits. 

The real question at issue is an important problem, now engaging the 
best economic thinkers. _ Where will the line be drawn between labor 
and capital, that will not invoke a conflict between them? Capital 
without labor would be devoid of results, and labor without capital 
would come down to distress. The tendency of past legislation has 
been very favorable to the former. In truth, about all its demands 
have been granted while the rights of labor have not been ¢orrespond- 
ingly recognized. Capital has been aggregated very largely in the highly 
protected industries. The evil of this is apparent. Labor is well dis- 
tributed over the country. It can not aggregate itself like capital. It 
would be far better for labor and the country if capital was more evenly 
distributed and employed in stimulating diversified industry, giving 
laboring men much more employment. The tariff law, unequal in its 
protection, has had the effect to dwarf or crush diversified industry by 
withdrawing active capital for investment in the highly protected in- 
dustries. These are conducted largely by labor-saving machinery. 

I think a high protective tariff the worst foe we have to American 
labor. It gives high profits to large investments in certain kinds of 
industry, and every system is adopted or machine purchased that will 
do away with laboring men. If the tariff act was reformed, the highly 
protective duties cut down, profits would be lower but reasonable; then 
the great inducements for centralized capital would cease, and it would 
goallover the country toestablish other but useful industries. One great 
and highly protected industry, such as iron or steel, woolen or cotton, 
having from $500,000 to two or three millions invested, with its labor- 
saving machinery, does not employ a tithe of the labor that would be 
employed if this aggregated capital was divided among a dozen differ- 
ent and necessary industries. This would curtail the manufacture of 
iron and steel, woolen and cotton goods; but then the mills would 
not stop at all on account of overproduction, the markets would become 
more stable, and labor in them would be more evenly employed, while 
the other useful industries would become prosperous and useful to the 
country and hire much labor seeking employment. Capital rarely en- 
gages in any single industry to such an extent as to cause the volume of 
its products to exceed supply and demand, unless it is stimulated by 
ulterior forces, like the protective tariff. Oue great trouble about labor 
now is that there is not a sufficient market for its products, and one 
able to consume them. 

The great interest, indeed the greatest interest that laboring men can 
have, is in a large and consuming market for the products of their labor. 
The home market is necessarily limited, and this would naturally cause 
them to seek the foreign markets. If all the products of American labor 
could find ready and willing markets we could only imagine the extent 
of our industrial prosperity. But the foreign market is made nearly 
impossible by the protective tariff. Protection benefits the manufact- 
urer, but not the laboring man. Labor and labor wages is in the mar- 
ket like anything else. Supply and demand govern its prices. Com- 
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The skilled labor of England employed in mills and factories gets as 
good pay as our own, and there is no inducement on the score of wages | 
for it to come here. But what does protection offer to laboring men 
outside of the manufacturing industries? Can it speak for the great | 
mass of labor all over the country? Certainly not. The protective 
system unfairly and unjustly taxes labor for the profit of the manufact- 
ure Why, the tariff taxes are double on cheap goods, such as poor 
people must buy to clothe themselves and families, what it is on fine 
grades of goods purchased by people of ample means. 
this higher tariff tax was this: 


The reason for | 
There are about forty millions of our 
population, old and young, poor people and people of small estates. 
High duties on low-priced goods would bring enormous profits to the 
manufacturer. The lower the price of the goods the higher the duties 
is the character of the present law. Why, it benefits wealth more than | 
labor every time. Again, it unequally taxes the poor. Why? 
is a poor man worth $800. There is a rich man worth $200, C00. 
tariff on woolen or mixed woolen goods is 65 per cent. The poor man 
buys $50 worth in a year and pays an extravagant tax of $52.50 on 
his purchase. The rich man pays the same tax also when he buys pro- 
tected goods, but the most extravagant consumption of woolen goods 
by him will not make his indirect tax near as heavy as that paid by the 
poor man, according to property values. The rich man and the indi- 
vidual and corporate wealth of the country do not begin to bear the 
indirect taxation that laboring men bear with those people owning 
small estates. In proportion to his means the wealthy man pays noth- 
ing to what the poor man pays when he buys protected goods. Labor 
is more interested in a reform of the present unjust and unequal tariff 
law than anything else before the country. 

[ want to see the laboring man with power to claim American citi- 
zenship as his own without the fear of discharge. His labor is on the 
auction block, with competition for the auctioneer, and his labor is bid 
in at what capital will give for it. ‘He can not fix the price for his daily 
toil. I want him to be more than aslave. I want him to be a man, 
feeling proud of the elective franchise, the last great right of the Ameri- 
can citizen, to remedy evils in the policy of this Government. 
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OF NEW 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


HON. FERRELL, 


JERSEY, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 





Saturday, April 19, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics. 

Mr. FERRELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Committee of the Whole having under con- 
sideration House bill No. 1340, I desire to give brief expression to my 
views in advocacy of its passage. The short time allotted for its dis- 
cussion, however, will only permit me to glance at its more important 
provisions, and comment for a few moments upon the beneficial results 
which I am persuaded will flow from the bill, if it shall become a law, 


in affording much heeded relief to the pressing wants of our toiling 
masses, 


! 
It provides for the creation of a bureau of labor statistics, and reads 
as follows: 


A bill to establish and maintain a department of labor statistics. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established and maintained 
at the seat of Government a bureau of labor statistics, which shall be under 
the charge of a commissioner of labor statistics, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The commis- | 
sioner of labor statistics shall hold his office for four years, unless sooner re- 
moved, and shall receive a salary of $3,500 a year. The commissioner shall 
acquire all useful information upon the subject of labor, its relations to capital, 
and the means of promoting the. material, social, intellectual, and religious 
prosperity of the laboring men and women; and to this end he shall inquire | 
into the various industries of the United States; the capital invested therein; 
the division of labor and its results; machinery and its effects; the number of 
persons employed as laborers, with a classification thereof, male and female, 
married and unmarried, skilled or unskilled, convict labor, Chinese labor, and | 
foreign imported contract labor, the number and ages of children, nature of 
their occupation, their attendance at school and church; the wages paid by the 
day, week, or month, or by the piece, to the different classes; the hours em- | 
ployed ; the average earnings of the several classes; the manner of paying 
wages; the track or store-order system, and the profits charged on goods by 
employers; the cost of living, comparing wages and price of necessaries of life | 
in different localities ; the sanitary, educational, social, and religious condition | 
of laborers; the average duration of life; accidents incidént to employment; | 
insanity ; epidemics ; factory, mill, mine, and dwelling inspections; schools and 
churches, faeilities for attending, and extent to which they are enjoyed; statis- 
tics of crime, &c.; co-operation, its extent and results in various localities and 
branches of trade; the division of their joint production between labor and 
capital, where practiced, the pro rata of each, and the general effect; trades 
unions and labor associations, the number, membership, and objects; strikes, 
their causes, effects, and remedies. And to enable the commissioner to ob- 
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tain the information herein specified he shall have authority to issue circulars 
to various manufacturers and labor associations and persons, with inter- 
rogatories to be answered. The commissioner of labor statisticsshall obtain all 
possible information upon the various subjects above specified from the differ- 
ent foreign nations, and shall have authority to issue circulars to United 


States consuls asking them to obtain the information desired. The commis- 


| sioner of labor statistics shall appoint a chief clerk, who shall receive a salary 


of $2,000 per annum, and such other employés as the commissioner may deem 


necessary for the successful working of the department: Provided, That the 
| total expense shall notexceed $25,000 perannum. 


During the necessary absence 
of the commissioner, or when the office shall become vacant, the chief clerk 
shall perform the duties of commissioner. The commissioner shall annua|!y 
make a report in writing to the President and Congress of the information 


| collected and collated by him, and containing such recommendations as he may 


deem calculated to promote the efficiency of the department. 


Permit me to recapitulate briefly. It provides for a commissioner 


| and associates, whose duty it shall be to inquire into the condition of 
Here | 
The | 


| 
| 


every class of tradesmen and the employés of every grade and calling: 
as to wages received for labor and the character of the work performed: 
the system of trade, whether it be conducted upon the truck or store- 
order plan, or upon the basis of cash payments; the sanitary conditions 
under which workmen labor, together with the social and educational 
advantages afforded them and their families; the co-operative system 
as applied to the joint product of labor and capital, and its general 
effect upon laboring classes. These are but a few of the important 
features of the bill, which provides for the solution of many other prob- 
lems involved in this great question, which, once formulated into tables 
of statistics will become a most valuable addition to the labor litera- 
ture of thecountry and a great educator of the vast portion of our pop- 
ulation who are now asking for this legislation. 

But more especially will it be valuable to Congress, who, by the con- 
clusions to be arrived at from such statistics, may shape legislation intel- 
ligently and healthfully for capital and labor alike and be able to cor- 
rect the abuses which now exist, and which will be clearly and vividly 
shewn by the investigation of these several subjects required under the 
provisions of the proposed act. I find a unanimous desire on the part 
of the labor associations of the country to have this inquiry made, and 
made with that thoroughness and efficiency which shall leave little to 
be done hereafter except to keep pace with and record the progress made, 
year by year, toward the higher forms of skilled labor, and a stronger 
development of the mental, moral, and social attributes essential to an 
honorable, useful, and noble life. Is the employer equally desirous with 
the workingman of obtaining the legislation proposed by this bill? As 
a ruleI believe he is, for he, alike with the employé, is to receive large 
benefit from the results. 

Moreover, I believe it to be the duty of employers of labor to demand 
and urge the passage of this humane measure and earnestly seek to 
make it operative. And what nobler duty, Mr. Chairman, could the 
employer enter upon, or what more satisfying in its results, than that 
of nourishing and urging the mental and moral growth of the men who 
have made for him his wealth and position through their dexterous skill 
and faithful service? Unfortunately, however, with few exceptions they 
have left their men to lead in the much-needed reform proposed by this 
bill, but it is to be hoped their influence and power will be given in sup- 
port of the measure now that its beneficent provisions are fairly befor 
the country and promise so much of good to all classes of our people. 
I want to see the day or era when, in our manufacturing districts, the 
employer shall apply himself as diligently to the improvement of the 
condition of his workmen in all respects as he does to the calculation 
of the amount of labor he may obtain from them or the per cent. of 
profit he can get from his contracts. Such action would go very far 
toward relieving the distress of our laboring classes in all parts of the 
country. 

The Government of Italy, on February 14, 1877, and also on July 25, 
1879, sent out circulars addressed by the minister of agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce to the prefects of the kingdom relative to female 


| and child labor; but the responses indicated an unwillingness upon the 
| part of employers to see a law restricting this class of labor from going 


into effect. 

The government then decided to submit the question to the different 
chambers of commerce in the following queries, propounded in a circu- 
lar dated November 20, 1883: 

First. Whether the employment of children should not be entirely 
prohibited until the age of 9 years had been reached? 

Second. Whether the hours of labor should not be limited to half a 
day from the ages of 9 to 12 or 14 years? ; 

Third. Whether from the last-mentioned age to that of 16 years it 
would not be beneficial to prohibit their employment on Sundays and 
during the night ? 

The opinions expressed by the several chambers of commerce in an- 
swer to the foregoing queries may be summarized as follows: 

First. To prohibit entirely the employment of children at manual 


| labor until they shall have arrived at the age of 10 years. 


Second. To prohibit their employment on Sundays and during the 
hours of night until they shall have arrived at the age of 15 years. 

Third. To organize committees in the provinces to see that these laws 
are enforced. 

So likewise should the chambers of commerce in this country, the 
boards of trade, and large business and manufacturing interests of every 
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class join in offering our own Government every assistance within their | 
power to improve the condition of the working classes of the country. | 
‘And this greatly desired result can be reached in no more efficient man- 
ner than through the system proposed by this measure. ; 

The purpose of this bill is not to expose pretended or imaginary evils, 
or to give wrong impressions concerning the manufacturing, laboring, 
or agricultural districts of the country, but rather to deal with the real 
condition of the workingman, and, making public his needs and wants, | 
endeavor to apply a remedy for the evils and inculcate and perpetuate 
that kindly sentiment of mutual dependence which should ever exist 
between capital and labor. 

We are at a loss as yet, for want of the necessary statistics which this 
measure Will furnish when in operation, for the information needed in 
an intelligent discussion of the great economic questions now before 
this body; and there is not a member of the House who does not ac- 
knowledge the vital importance of such information as he listens to or 
participates in the daily debates upon the tariff and measures of kin- 
dred interest. 

The Government in its classification of statistical information, cov- 
ering such a vast field of investigation for commercial and trade uses, 
can not be expected to enter into the details of the daily home and 
working life of our people. Consequently the census reports have failed 
to provide us with the facts and figures so much to be desired. 

Several of our States, unwilling to wait for the slow and uncertain 
action of the General Government, have taken hold of this great ques- 
tion with promptitude and intelligent liberality, and already Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Wisconsin 
have established bureaus of statistics and labor industries, and through 
these very much valuable and interesting information has been obtained 
and utilized for the benefit and welfare of the working classes of these 
respective States, and to the advantage of the employersas well. My 
observation is that the few States which have done this have accom- 
plished more good for the workingmen of the country, and have become 
better and more practical educators of the people, than all the others 
put together through their well-meaning but misdirected efforts. This 
is conclusively proved by the large and increasing demand which comes 
up from all parts of the country for the reports of these State bureaus, 
which it is impossibleto supply; and this has led to another needed re- 
form, harmony of action in the several States in the legislation enacted 
upor this subject. 

The prosperity of a State is enhanced by the assurance that the people 
are blessed with liberal laws, competent lawmakers, and a government 
economically administered. If this be true—and the condition of the 
States I have named would seem to demonstrate the proposition—then 
it is proof positive that these bureaus are not only public benefactors, 
but that the expense attending their operation is more than met by the 
benefits conferred. And not the leastof these is the destruction of many 
systems at once inhuman and degrading to the people. To demonstrate 
these assertions permit me to refer to my own State of New Jersey. 
After a long agitation over the subject of a State bureau, Mr. Charles 
Zimmerman, now the secretary of the bureau, drew and had introduced 
into the house of assembly the bill, which was passed largely through 
the influence of one of the present able United States Senators, Mr. 
SEWELL, then a member of the State senate, and under which the bureau 
now exists. 

The first year’s investigation, although incomplete and crude as it 
was, and investigations up to the present time, have developed a condi- 
tion of affairs not known before that time to exist. Light was let in, 
discussion ensued in the public prints, and the Legislature was invoked 
to correct the evils which burdened labor and tainted capital. Convict 
labor was immediately restricted. The store-order or truck system 
was abolished and cash payments for labor and goods were substituted. 
Conspiracy laws were repealed and arbitration in labor difficulties was 
recommended. The growth of sorghum, of oysters, and the propaga- 
tion of silk industries were largely promoted by special legislation. 
All property now bears equally the burden of taxation. Child labor is 
restricted to the ages of 12 and 14 years; and finally the abolition of | 
convict labor in the State prison has been secured. Ohio and New 
York have joined us in this work of reform, the outcome of enlightened 
and liberal legislation in these States. Humane and ennobling in its 
results, it will soon become one of the questions with which each State 
represented here will have to deal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these be the effects upon single States under | 
their own local governments, what will be the future for this great na- 
tion if by the passage of this bill the results should be of a correspond- 
ing character to the people of the whole country? The practical work- | 
ing of such a bureau as provided for in this measure means the laying | 
open to public gaze of the wantsand needs of asuffering people—the evils, 
moral and social, which depress their daily life and debar them from 
progress and culture, and suggests the remedies required, as varied in | 
their nature as the disease is complicated. 

If this equitable legislation asked for by millions of workingmen be | 
gtanted them, this nation will be the first to solve the most intricate 
problem now agitating the governments of the earth. In the name, 


therefore, of these millions of America I appeal for the passage of this | 
bill without a dissenting vote. 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. WOOD, 
OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 21, 1884, 


On the bill (1. R. 6535) to regulate the granting of pensions in certain cases. 

Mr. WOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House closes the gap in long-de- 
layed justice to the brave men who did so well for their country over 
twenty years ago. There never was any reason in the pension law 
compelling the soldier, on application for pension, to prove his sound- 
ness when he enlisted in the Army of the Union; none, for he was 
duly examined by competent surgeons detailed for this duty, pro- 
nounced sound and fit for military service, and was mustered into the 
ranks. 

There are very many cases where a truly good soldier who performed 
faithful and meritorious services is unable to make satisfactory proof that 
he was physically sound at the time of enlistment, and is therefore de- 
prived of a pension justly due him. Witnesses are dead or removed to 
distant homes, and human memory after lapse of time becomes fatally 
deficient on the precise point inissue. This is natural, for nothing revives 
it in twenty years to carry it back to the facts and impressions of youger 
days. Then, who can swear to the physical soundness of friends and 
acquaintances over twenty years ago? If unsoundness is unknown at 
the time, what neighbor, friend, what relative can come forward and 
testify to the fact? Such testimony when obtained is frail indeed when 
dissected by the analytical principles of legal evidence. If the soldier 
served his country honorably and carries his honorable discharge from 
the Government, whether his service was long or short, then the Gov- 
ernment is in no position to require proof of his physical soundness when 
he entered her military service. Soundness ought to be presumed to 
exist from date of enlistment. 

I said this bill is an actof dela¥ed justice. I have labored for it ever 
since I have been in this Congress, and I trust it will pass the House 
without opposition. I am too much of a friend of the gallant soldier 
not to speak for this bill. I appreciate his service for my country, and 
I see the grand results of his sacrifice in all parts of the Union to-day. 
The brave men he met on Southern battlefields, where nerves of stee] 
were shaken, are proud to-day the old Unionof the States was not dis- 
solved; they are proud the old Government was maintained and are its 
earnest friends in peace, and are ready to become its valiant friends in 
war. Iam proud also to witness this devotion to a common country 
and this fraternal feeling toward the soldiers of the Union, for I accept 
it as areconciliation of the unhappy elements of discord that threatened 


the old structure in the days of my boyhood. All patriotic people re- 


joice that the wounds of that desolating strife are healed, and the man 


who would now break them open is a bloodless traitor to the flag and an 
arch enemy to the public peace, a wrecker of national prosperity in all 
the sections of the Union. 

The policy of the pension laws has been to raise nearly a conclusive 
presumption that the soldier discharged without wounds is a sound and 
able-bodied man. There may beafew, but how many? | turn tothe his- 
tory of the war and see four years of the most terrible campaigns of all the 
ugly work of men. I read the rapid forced marches in heat and cold, 
over mountains and through the swamps. I read of the bloody days, 
of merciless battles fought that chilled the souls of men far away from 
the ensanguined field. Tell me that the very life-centers of the brave 
men who acted so well were not shocked at the awful forces sweeping 
life and limb away with less mercy than the demons of woful ruin! 
I see the faithful guardians of the country on the alert day and night 
through the inclement seasons, wading mud and fording rivers, obey- 
ing every command. The map of the war shows me the thousands of 


| miles tramped from State to State, from town to city, all over the 
| South. 


For four years the soldier had hardly an hour of the peace and 
That was found wherever he slept under a peaceful sky, 
though the earth, his bed, was crimson with the blood of relatives, friends, 
and comrades. On Southern homes he joined the clash of arms, met the 
raining lead, walked among bursting shells, and faced the scattering 
fragments of death like the true hero that he was. 

He passes through this terrible ordeal, fights all the battles through, 
and peace is restored; he is mustered out of the service and receives the 
plaudits of grateful countrymen. He finds himself not the same man 
he was when he gave himself to his country, and he asks for a pension. 
The special examiner sees no bullet-holes and his worthy claim is re- 

He pleads his infirmities that begun somewhere back in those 
four years of unequaled service to the country, and he is coolly told he 
must prove that he was able-bodied after the Government duly accepted 


him. The fairness and justice of all perdition is more admirable than 
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this. I believe of necessity that there can not be many sound, able- 
bodied soldiers, and every rule of evidence should make easy the proof 
of infirmities rather than reject them altogether, for the reason a most 
worthy case may be rejected. Then it isan exceptional hardship upon 
the widows and orphans. Removal, death, want of personal knowledge, 
and treacherous memory make the application for a pension by the 
widow or minor children difficult to sustain. 


Food and Drug Adulteration. 


SPEECH 


or 


WHARTON J. GREEN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, April 21, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the motion of Mr. BEacH to suspend 
the rules and adopt the resolution submitted by the Select Committee on the 
Public Health regarding the adulteration of food and drugs— 

Mr. GREEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a political axiom that the obligations of govern- 
ment and governed are correlative or reciprocal, protection being the 
duty of the first; support of the last. Protection is the end and aim of 
all government, be it patriarchal, monarchical, aristocratic, or demo- 
cratic; be it absolute or constitutional. For that end primarily is all 
government devised. Against foreign foe and domestic force, against 
invasion from without and mob violence within; against open assault and 
covert design; to thatextentat least will all concede that the government 
is bound to the governed. In return therefor the protected class, the 
mass, the people, yield obedience and support; in war their personal 
prowess to resist aggression, in peace and war the requisite percentage 
of their goods and chattels or yearly accretions, in one way or another, 
to maintain the organism so established. Admit the predicate, and 
none dare gainsay it, and the question naturally arises, where do the 
protective functions of government cease? Are these exhausted when 
armed invading columns are beaten back, or mobs dispersed, or murder- 
ers, ravishers, burglars, house-burners, and the like caught and pun- 
ished? These undoubtedly are the most palpable and glaring duties 
of the agent or factor known as the government. The right of de- 
mand, however, ceases not here. Immunity from the depredations of 
law-breakers of every sort and designation is at least their implied right 
by terms of ‘‘ original conapact.’’ 

I purpose to push the claim advanced to its legitimate conclusion and 
to arraign the counterfeiters and adulterators of meat, drink, and medi- 
cine as one of the most criminal of the criminal classes, and hence meet 
and fitting one for the eye of the law and the heavy hand of the law. 
If the proposition is, as I maintain, self-evident, then I repeat the peo- 
ple have the right to demand protection against their nefarious prac- 
tices, covert, cowardly, and false, no less than from predatory bands on 
Jand or sea, against bandit or pirate. 

Does not well authenticated suspicion, almost tantamount to proof, 
if circumstantial evidence is ever proof, justify the sweeping allegation 
which will follow? If not, and I fail to make it so appear, then set 
me down as slanderer and the objects of my anathema as spotless lambs 
most unjustly and unrighteously arraigned. 

Now for the premise of what | propose to prove under penalty to the 
extent of which it is heresusceptible of proof. If concurrent testimony 
and widespread accusation through the public prints be not the off- 
spring of pure diabolism; if chemical analysis be not a snare; and if 
dire effects traceable to sinister causes be not a delusion, I charge and 
maintain that the whole field of dietetics and medicinals, of articles 
that we daily eat and drink and take as doctor’s stuff, teems with 
adulteration, noxious or innoxious as the case may be, but hurtful as 
a rule. 

Mr. Speaker, if this be so, it surely appertains to us to inquire into 
the evil and remedy to devise. If, in spite of universal attaint, it be 
not so, it is due to the manufacturer, compounder, and consumer alike 
that the negative be authoritatively established. 

The unfortunate whelp that has the cry of ‘‘ mad dog ’’ raised at his 
heels might as well be dead; and he who is bitten by such a one had 
better be, even though the poor cur be innocent of the charge. Ab- 
stract justice would enjoin that hydrophobia be established or disproved 
for the mutual benefit of dog and manalike. A like regard for justice 
would enjoin that his brother cur of our conformation and purveyor of 
our diet, who is pointed at as poisoner, should have like opportunity 
to establish innocence. It is your right, Mr. Speaker, and mine, as his 
alleged victims, that he be required to do it. 

Yes, sir; metaphor aside, if cause there be for this wholesale arraign- 
ment, and cause for one I think there be, it is your right and mine, 
and that of every man who voted for and against us, to have the thing 
inquired into. If the charge be established against manufacturer or 
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compounder of killing off innocent people by thousands and tens of 
thousands by slow process and homeopathic doses, wherein has he the 
advantage over his brother scoundrel, who prefers active agencies and 
larger measure to remove some hated rival or ambitious foe, as did the 
Borgias and others of the vile accursed class, through the medium of 
belladonna, of arsenic, or of ratsbane? 

For one, I hold the last less culpable. They killed by units, these 
by thousands. Better, a thousand times better, the allopathic dose ad- 
ministered by a Madame Brinvilliers, tothe graduated modicums of the 
abominable drugs which enter into our daily food, and protract the 
life in misery of the victims by thousands, as said, through one or two 
or twenty years, as may be. 

We will probably be met at the threshold of investigation by the 
hackneyed cry of ‘‘sumptuary laws.’’ Sir, no one holds in utter de- 
testation laws of the class named more than I. But why, I demand, 
should those against slow insidious poisoning be so classed more than 
the others, aimed against the deadly drugs when given for sinister and 
specific object? 

Yes, sir; I go further and maintain that it is within our province to 
prevent the admixture of spurious, base, or bad ingredients in our daily 
food, and have it palmed off upon an unsuspecting world as a better 
article even if harmless in effect. If it is our right, then when poison 
enters it follows, as the night the day, it is our duty. Sir, the vile 
practice of adulteration engendered by sordid greed of gain is, I repeat, 
now so universal and widespread that it is the merest chance, be your 
grocer who he may, that you can obtain any genuine edible article, 
if diabolic science will permit it to be counterfeited to advantage. 
Sugar, flour, sirups, baking-powders, pepper, spices, brandy, whisky, 
vinegar, wines, teas, pickles, preserves, ground coffee, canned goods, 
mustard, lard, butter, table oil, curry, and a host of other articles of 
every-day life too numerous to mention, all fall to a considerable ex- 
tent under my sweeping accusation and desired interdict. We buy 
them, knowing that they are probably spurious. 

But what alternative have we except to restrict ourselves to old-fash- 
ioned hog and hominy of our own raising, or imitate that would-be- 
heroic idiot, Dr. Tanner. Surely, Mr. Speaker, there must be some 
adequate remedy for this crying evil, this monstrous crime. That rem- 
edy, I repeat it, is ours to devise. If we are encountered by constitu- 
tional objection, then give us an amendment to that India-rubber docu- 
ment that will compass the aim designed. The Constitution of the land 
ought to be able to protect the physical constitutions of its citizens 
against the machinations of demons disguised as men. State enact- 
ments are utterly inadequate to suppress the evil. Wehave laws, and 
stringent ones they are, imposing suitable and adequate penalties upon 
counterfeiters of the coin and currency of the country. Are there any 
against counterfeiting articles of diet, drink, and medicine? If so, sir, 
the brazen effrontery with which they are disregarded proves their total 
inadequacy. In Heaven’s name, why are not the two at least of par- 
ity ? 

Can any hold that the last is crime of minor grade? Who will say 
that he who stamps and passes off little bits of baser metal than the 
standard bullion to put into your pockets is guilty of greater wrong 
than he who prepares and sells you base and counterfeit compounds, 
not to say deadly, to put into your stomach? Possibly the reason for 
imposing penalties in the one case and neglect to do so in the other is 
that our ancestors could not realize that human cupidity could prompt 
such depravity as trifling with the health, well-being, and very exist- 
ence of myriads of their tellow-men; just as the Romans had no special 
punishment for parricide; just as our old English progenitors had no 
special penalty for that most cowardly and repulsive of all known crimes, 
the taking of life by deadly drugs, until in a very late reign (one of the 
last Henrys, I believe) the crime was proven and special penalty thence- 
forth imposed to ‘‘ fit that vile Italian crime which hath lately entered 
into these realms.’’ The culprit was to be boiled to death in oil. Meet 
punishment that, and fitting for all the vile, accursed class, whether the 
agency employed be the famous, or, rather, infamous, ‘‘ Aqua Tofana,”’ 
or ‘‘ Elixir of St. Nicholas,’’ which could be ganged to do its hellish 
work in a day, a week, a month, or a year, or the slower poisons of our 
day, which enter into our daily food and permits its millions of victims 
to live out nearly their allotted span, but with impaired constitutions, 
both mental and physical, for years before their end. 

Mr. Speaker, were the adulterated substance sold entirely harmless 
but of inferior merit or virtue to that which it purports to be, it would 
still be.a fraud, and should as such be punished. But when balefu! 
and deadly ingredients enter into the composition, capital felony should 
be its status in the list of crimes, and the oil cauldron the bath in which 
the vile miscreant, be he manufacturer, manipulator, or expert, should 
be required to lave his sordid soul. 

If any one within the compass of my voice doubts the extent and 
enormity of the evil complained of let him go to any first-class gro- 
cery in this town, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or Boston. and 
attempt to make out a bill of goods with the guarantee of purity at 
tached. Though he stand with golden ducats or silver dollars in his 
hand to settle upon compliance, I prophesy that the bill will not be 
filled without abatement of proviso. If these middle-men, or rather 
first purchasers, honest as a class as I concede them to be, and as 4 
class bitterly opposed to the necessity which exists of selling the counter 
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feit commodities, will not sign the ‘‘ bill of health’’ required, is it not 
prima facie evidence that their cargo is taint and not entitled to pra- 
tigue; in other words, that it is an unwholesome and sickly lot? 

Mr. Speaker, I had occasion some two years ago to lay in a supply of 
commissary stores for those in my employ, and told my grocer in a neigh- 
boring city I desired a pure articleof sirup. His reply was, ‘‘ You can 


enne is doubtless ‘‘sharp,”’ ‘‘ cute,’ ‘‘smart,’’ and is bound to turn 
his penny (honest or otherwise is immaterial to him); but, sir, he is 


| none the less a cold-blooded, calculating knave and scoundrel. and 


should be made amenable to the law. ‘‘ Tell me not of the patriotism 


| of such,’’ exclaimed the impassioned Burke, in speaking of a far more 


not get it here, nor do I believe you can in or out of the city;’’ and so | 


with numbers of other articles. When the item of sugar on my list 
was reached he was equally honest and candid. ‘‘ We can sell youa 
pure article of sugar,”’ quoth he, ‘‘ provided you take the granulated. 
Nothing else will we guarantee.’’ ‘And why the granulated?’’? The 
reply was pert and to the point: *‘ Because refiners and doctorers have 
not yet been able to counterfeit it to paying profit.”’ 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a sample of the colloquy on that occasion. Did 
the vendor fallin my esteem or would he have done soin yours on account 
of the admissions made ? 
man; but it placed the brand of knave, swindler, and scoundrel on him 
trom whom he purchased, assuming that he bought at the fountain-head 
or of him who made, compounded, or prepared the noxious stuffs. Prob- 
ably every gentleman on this floor knows what steatite or soapstone is. 
If not, I will state that it is asoft, calcareous, easily cut rock, but prob- 
ably surpassing any other in weight and density. Presumptively there- 
fore not the most digestible article of diet known. 

True, as we are told, it is eaten by the natives of the Senegal, the 
Oronoco, and New Caledonia. But, I opine, sir, that it is under the 
spur of dire necessity and not from choice, and that these poor creatures, 
but one degree above the ape or the Digger Indian, would much 
prefer that his muffins, biscuits, ordoughnuts had for basis rye, wheat, 
corn, or buckwheat, or even the favorite cereal of ‘‘ Old Caledonia,”’ 
which, according to old Sam. Johnson, ‘‘is eaten in England by horses 
and in Scotland by men.”’ 
told by the proprietor of one of these saponaceous quarries, as I have 


been, that he finds a ready sale for all the ‘‘ soapstone flour ’’ that he | 
Chiefly commercial millers | 


can grind? And whoare yourcustomers ? 
and sugar refiners. Mine, sir, was that the information tallied with 
what I had previously seen in print, that the vile stuff enters largely 
into our tea, coffee, toddy, sweetmeats, and daily bread. Sir, it be- 
hooves those who hear to ponder well. Steatite may be an excellent 
lining for stoves. I doubt its coequal fitness for stomachs. ‘‘ Hot bis- 
cuit for breakfast,’’ ‘* 
heart in younger days, for in the house of an honored uncle who raised 
me ‘‘corn bread ’’ as a rule was the staple staff of life. Think you that 


biscuit for breakfast or light bread for supper (Heaven save the mark, | 
how could it have been made light?) would have been as palatable as | 
ash-cake or johnny if one of the descendants of old Job’s comforters | 


had kindly volunteered the information that they were to be made out 
of nice white soapstone flour instead of the glorious golden grain grown 
on the broad acres around me? 

Will men, grown-up men, lawmakers, be less alive to their corporeal 
well-being and that of those who made them such and confidingly in- 
trusted their well-being into their hands? In licensing this monstrous 
wrong, as we permissively do, wherein have we the advantage of the 
toad as regards the reasoning faculty? I have been told that that crea- 
ture, esthetically, intellectually, and as a mold of form one of the 
very lowest of the low order of batrachia, will eat his fill of leaden 
shot, when thrown to him one by one, until by excess of artificial weight 
he is utterly unable to move. ‘‘ Miserable creature!’’ was my involun- 
tary exclamation, ‘‘how does he manage to digest them ?”’ 
plied my juvenile informant, ‘‘ he doesn’t disgust em at all. We takes 
him by the left hind leg and holds him up, and all of the shot runs out 
of his mouth.’’ Blessed batrachian, that can eat even lead with im- 


punity, and disgorge the overweight through the co-operative agency of 


« hoodlum, a scientist, or other experimentalist. Miserable, besotted 


Now, sir, what would be your inference, if | 


light bread for supper,’’ were wont to gladden my | 


*““Oh,”’ re- | 


No, sir; his candor stamped him an honest | 


| 





| 


| tor’s stuff has envered into its composition. 


bipeds, who will persist in breaking bread, and eating it, too, knowing | 


full well that it is of the leaden sort, and that they have no kind, con- 
siderate hoodlum to relieve them by the left-hind-leg process. 

In the late war, Mr. Speaker, the men who wore the soapstone-color 
coat did bake and break and eat the bread whereof I speak, a simple 
admixture of flour and water, and ofttimes not half cooked at that. 


| out by the infusion of strychnine and other deadly drugs. 


honorable class; ‘‘ his desk is his altar, his ledger is his Bible, and his 
gold is his god.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, under the operation of our delectable revenue laws, as 
at present enforced, there are grievous penalties attaching to illicit dis- 
tillation, as many of the poor mountaineers in my poor State know full 
well to their cost. Now, sir, I opine that if the restrictions on distilla- 
tion, including tax on the legitimate article and pains and penalties on 
the illicit or ‘‘ moonshine,’’ were removed altogether, and these makers 
of a pure article of whisky and brandy left as free as their fathers were 
in that regard, and the same punishments doubled or quadrupled meted 
out to the compounders of the poisonous stuffs engendered by the tricks 
of chemistry, the cause of morality and the sanitary cause, not to say 


| thecauseof liberty and sobriety, would be materially subserved thereby. 


Let me give you an instance in proof. When a younger man than I 
am to-day by many years I passed some weeks in Bonnie Scotland. [| 
had heard before getting there that the breechless sons of the Lothians 
were not averse toa wee drop of ‘‘ rock and rye,’’ and not overparticular 
if the rock was left out, and faith, Mr. Speaker, observations convinced 
me that they had not been slandered. Why, sir, one-half of the average 
potations, judging from what I saw, and assuming that it was a national 


| average, would in this country, in a single year, more than double the 


victims of drink mania and cram to repletion our inebriate asylums. 
And yet no such dire effect was visible there; mania a potu, like spinal 
meningitis, was literally unknown. 

Expressing my surprise to a friend in Edinburgh at the marked dif- 
ference in capacity of absorption between the denizens of the.two coun- 
tries, I asked the cause. Sir, I was not and am not satisfied with the 
explanation he vouchsafed. It was, as recollected, that the volume of 
pyroligneous acid evolved from peat smoke had apurifying effect upon 
the liquid distilled. That may be science, but it is not sense. 


My ex- 
planation is simply pure whisky. 


The Highlandmen of Scotland in 


| that day, like the highlandmen of North Carolina in ours, were not up 
| to the tricks and devices of devilish science. 


They made an honest 
article of whisky, drank it, and lived out their allotted span a brave, 
hardy, simple race on their bleak free mountain-sides. 

Like cause would produce lie effect in our own midst. Now, Mi 
Speaker, coming back to our mutton, compel the nefarious manufact 
urer or compounder to drink his own vile decoctions with a slight ad- 
ditional infusion of fusel-oil, to be administered by the public execu- 
tioner, and bury his accursed secret with him, and, mark the prediction, 


| delirium tremens and other resulting effects, such as wife-heating and 


kindred brutality, misery, and murder, will very materially diminish 
as the quality improves. 

What is true of distilled spirits is none the less so of beer and other 
malt-liquors, wines, and cordials; for as enormous as the profits are in 
both cases, they are not sufficient to satisfy these rapacious ghouls. 
The beer-maker is as little content with those resulting from accredited 
hops as the basis as is the whisky or brandy maker with his from hon- 
est rye, corn, wheat, or fruits. It is said that the highest encomium 
that an Irishman can pay his poteen when, with the characteristic hos- 
pitality of his race, he sets it before his guest, is the trite remark 
‘*The divil a penny of rivenue has it paid the queen.”’ 

But he who clinks canakins with honest Pat has the satisfaction of 


| feeling that while her majesty’s money-bags may thereby weigh less 


than they ought. nevertheless the devil a drop of vile chemicals or doe- 

So, believing, Mr. Speaker, 
if I were snake-bitten in blessed St. Patrick’s land I would vastly pre- 
fer the only recognized antidote on such occasions (and efficacious I 
know it to be by personal experience in a Robeson County swamp) to be 
ot the unpaid-tax quality to the so-called honest tax-paid stuff stretched 
Let casu- 


| ists determine which is thé most meretricious, the man who makes the 


But, thanks to short rations, long marches, hard work, and easy con- | 


Science, they managed to worry it through, and would have done it in 


my opinion though 50 per cent. of their scant handful of flour had | 


been soapstone, sawdust, or brick-dust either. 
But, sir, this should not embolden us to hope forlikeimmunity. The 
digestive organism of the ostrich, the alligator, the confederate soldier, 


and the anaconda is an exclusive prerogative, a close monopoly, and | 


does not appertain toall the sonsof Adam alike. Give us, then, a little 
more starch and less steatite, more gluten and less glucose or crude 
glass. 

Our New England friends, Mr. Speaker, have the word ‘‘sharp,”’ 
somewhat analogous to our Southern one of ‘‘smart,’’ to qualify the 
possessor of ‘‘ ways that are dark’’ and means that are doubtful, which, 
though not exactly beyond the pale of the law, are nevertheless beyond 
that attaching to the standard of a well-recognized morality. He who 
sells you sanded sugar, glucose sirup for the genuine article, soapstone 


or plaster-of-paris flour, cocoanut-shell black pepper, or red-lead cay- | 
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first or the government which permits the last to be made. 

It is safe to assume, Mr. Speaker, that were the question put to the 
leading medical men of the country a large majority of them would de- 
cide that the alarming increase of late years in nervous, cerebral, and 
kidney diseases is directly traceable to the cause assigned, namely, adul- 
terated drinks of all kinds, including vinous, malt, and distilled. Is 
not insanity fearfully on the increase, as evidenced by the overcrowded 
bedlams of the land and the mania forself-destruction? Then seek for 
reason why, and find it, too, no less in poisoned beverage than in the 
growing passion for wild speculation. 

In view of the statements made and facts alleged, all of which are 
susceptible of proof, I ask, and ask with due deliberation, might not 
the philanthropist better subserve the cause of humanity by directing 
the batteries of his denunciation from alcoholic drinks per se to the 
adulteration of them; by advocating purity instead of prohibition ? 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, briefly adverted to abuses falling under 
the general head of meat and drink adulteration. The witnesses upon 
whom it is relied to sustain allegation will appear in appendix. 

But, sir, the field is too extensive, proofs too voluminous, if proof be 
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needed where criminality stands confessed, to permit my going into 


further detail under this head of my subject. ButI were derelict tomy 
subject, my constituents, and myself did I close without some allusion to 
like vicious practice in the make-up of medicine; for, sir, human de- 
pravity, with utter disregard of human life, 
sacred precincts of the pharmacopceia, to lift the tops of the mystic jars 
on shelves arranged, and to infuse base substance in their portentous 
contents, where oft the difference of a feather’s weight may involve the 
mortal life of immortal men. 
powerless to grapple with fell disease in critical juncture, because by 
prescribe to compass end desired. 

I broadly, boldly make the charge and challenge the refutal of in- 
vestigation. A distinguished physician told me some years since, in a 


directly from that source than would from disease if left to itself; and 
that he made it an inflexible rule never to prescribe medicines unless he 
was well acquainted with the commercial and moral character of the 
druggist who was to supply them. If such is the state of the case in 
a great city, what chance is there of obtaining pure drugs in village 
shops and country stores ? 

Mr. Speaker, this branch of my subject is certainly one demanding 
most instant and efficacious remedy at our hands. Of all men in the 
world the chemist and wholesale druggist has least occasion and ex- 
cuse for tampering with his wares. His profits are enormous when 
confined to legitimate channels. 

I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to take down and look into each sep- 
arate jar on the shelves of the Constitution amender; am not suffi- 
ciently deep in science for that; but I do intend to look into one—and 
judge the rest by inference. 

I see before me ‘‘ sulphate of quinia.’’ That means in our vernacu- 
lar ‘‘quinine,’’ qui-nine, or quin-in, as folks prefertocallit. ‘‘ Jesuit’s 
bark ’’ is the staple from which it is compounded, and the introduction 
of which to the European world entitles the Society of Loyola to the 
everlasting gratitude of a sinful andsaffering world. It is to-day, in the 
world’s conception, almost as indispensable an article to man’s welfare 
as bread or meat or drink. I have heard that out on the raging Wa- 
bash or in the Arkansas bottom, where the musical musquito delighteth 


to hum and to make his home, where the ague shaketh the sons of 


men, they would willingly swap, pound for ounce, blood for Jesuit’s 
bark in its etherealized state, known as quinine. 

Now, sir, a short time back a Democratic House of Representatives, 
recognizing the indispensable necessity of this light but costly white 
powder, erased it from the list of the thousand or two other protected 
articles and putit on the free-list, and the whole country arose and called 
that Congress blessed. Quinine fell from five or six dollars an ounce 
to $1.50 nominally. But, sir, I opine the reduction in price is more 
fictitious than real. The quinine of to-day isnot as a rule the quinine 
of former times. Then it was bitter—deucedly bitter—and there was 
no horrid apprehension of morphia or other deadly drug left in the 
mind as afterclap. To-day it is far different, for although not exactly 
a confection or sweetmeat, it has nevertheless so far laid aside its 
acerbity as to suggest the thought, a /a Mrs. Toodles, what a convenient 
thing a stomach-pump is to have in the house when one is taking white 
powders. 

Now, sir, I ask why the change in its taste, which is so perceptible 
as to be the subject of general remark? Is it that the bark of the cin- 
chona tree is losing its natural properties, or is it that less expensive 
barks and other substances are worked in with it to increase bulk and 
weight, and thus make up for the falling off in price? 

It would be an interesting investigation if the question were sub- 
mitted to a special committee of medical experts. The cinchona is 
doubtless to-day what it was when Pizarro’s followers first found it, 
and so is red oak or willow. 

Almost every leading government in Europe hasstringent laws against 
adulteration. Ofthese England has perhaps the most perfect and com- 
plete system, and yet it is only of yesterday’s growth. Less than thirty 
years ago Dr. John Postgate, a country phy sician, seeing the abuses per- 
petrated by adulterators of every ¢ lass, took the matter in hand and 
after years of persistent effort, beginning with only one supporter in 


the last decade. 
his country as the peer of Jenner, Stevenson, Arkwright, and Davy; 


ates and constitutions. But what compounders are forbidden to sell 
at home they can readily market abroad. 
long as they are debarred a home market by repressory edicts they will 
naturally export their base counterfeits to our own more tolerantshores ? 
Eliminate the foreign supply of poisoned and poisonous foods, and for- 
bid the sale of ‘‘ home manufactured ”’ stuffs of kindred class in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and wherever else the strong arm of the Federal Gov- 


ernment will reach, and a most important step in the work of their | 


eradication and extermination will have been accomplished. 
Mr. Speaker, my remarks as originally prepared after a careful in- 


has even dared ihvade the | 


Medical skill is impotent to act and | 





; . : | Sulphate of copper.. 
Parliament, Mr. Scholefield, and with all the large manufacturers and i, = a 


dealers in Great Britain hounding and denouncing him, succeeded at | 
last in having his ideas adopted as embodied in the adulteration acts of 
As a public benefactor he will rank in the history of 
for | 
food adulteration is virtually wiped out so far as it affects English pal- | 





| Orpiment, or sulphuret of arsenicum..... 
For is it not obvious that as | 
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vestigation of the subject contemplated a broader field of inquiry ang 
ultimate repression than that embraced in the bill under consideration. 
They were intended to sustain my bill, or rather resolution, introduced 
early in the session, authorizing the Committee of Public Health to in- 
quire into the truth or falsity of the alleged abuses in this regard, and 
to suggest what legislation should be had for their eradication—a sim- 
ple inguiry into damning allegations, with an eye to a simple recom- 
mendation of remedy. It received, I believe, the unanimous ap proval il 
of that honorable committee, and they and I were alike at loss when, 


| during my absence at the death-bed of a loved and honored relative. jt 
base admixture with medicinals it is at loss to know what measure to | 


was killed by a majority of one on the floor of this House. My una- 


| voidable absence on that occasion will be one of the regrets of my lite 


In conclusion I now propose, Mr. Speaker, to introduce the witnesses 


| and to adduce the proofs upon which it is intended to rely to sustain 
neighboring city, that probably more deaths resulted directly and in- | 


the sweeping allegations made. These will appear in the form of ap- 

pendix in the Recorp. If they seem to any to take more space than 

is usually accorded in that diurnal history of our doings to any abstract 
question, let the importance of the subject and the ignorance and indif- 
ference which prevail regarding it stand me in justification and excuse 
As bulky as it will appear, it is not a tithe of what might be adduced 
from these and other high authorities in support of the existence of the 
evils charged and the necessity for remedial relief. Let us hearken to 
their warning and give that relief to the fullest extent of our constitu- 
tional powers. As transcendently important as I believe it to be, | 
would not have this House go one step beyond to accomplish the end 
in view under ‘‘the general-welfare’’ clause. 


APPENDIX. 
I, 

Some thirty years ago the London Lancet, the leading medical and 
surgical journal of the world, owing to the repeated exposures of Dr 
Postgate, determined to employ at its own expense one of the best ana- 
lytical chemists of the age to investigate thesubject. For that purpos: 
Dr. Hassall, a man of national reputation and fellow of a dozen learned 
societies, was selected. He devoted several years to the work and col- 
lated his researches in a large sized volume. His book constituted th: 
basis of subsequent Parliamentary investigation, which gives it quasi- 
official character. From it will be found below copious extracts bearing 
upon a few of the most glaring abusés: 


During the course of the last six years the author has examined minute) 
and scrupulously, microscopically and chemically, over 3,000 samples of th: 
principal articles of consumption, as well as many drugs; and as the one grea 
result of this somewhat extended experience he affirms that some short tim¢ 
back there were few articles of consumption the adulteration of which was 
practicable, and which, at the same time, could be rendered profitable, whic! 
were not extensiv ely subjected to adulteration. 

- = 

Dr. ia itiaiia one of the highest authorities of the age, concludes his ev 
dence before the ‘parliame ntary committee with this remark : 

‘ Adulteration is a widespread evil which has invaded every branch of co! 
merce; everything which can be mixed or adulterated or debased in any way 
is debased.”’ 

- a * o *« * * 

The subjoined table contains not only the names of the substances used 
adulteration possessing more or less injurious properties, but also the names of 
the articles in which they have been discovered. It will be perceived that th: 
number of injurious substances thus employed is very great. 


Injurious substances actually detected in adulterated articles of consumption. 


SUBSTANCES, | 
Cocculus indicus. ........ 
Arsenic of copper, emerald green, ‘or 
Scheele’s green. | 
Sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, and 
acetate of copper, or verdigris. 


ARTICLES. 

.| Beer, rum. 

| Colered sugar confectionery. 

Pickles, bottled fruits,and ve ; 

reserves, dried and crystallize 
ruits. 

Colored sugar confectionery and tea 

Custard powders, sugar confectionery 
tea, and snuff. 

Cayenne, curry-powder. 

Red sauces, as shrimp, lobster, an- 
chovy, and tomato sauces, and in 
potted meats and fish, cocoa, chicory, 
anchovies, annatto, cheese, tea, an 

|; snuff, &e. 

Sugar confectionery. 

In certain black and Li teas. 

Cayenne, sugar confectionery. 

Redried tea, and in beer. 

Bread, rarely; annatto. 

yin, rum, ginger, and mustard. 

Sugar confectionery. 

Tea and snuff. 

Sugar confectionery. 


getal 


Carbonate of copper, or verditer 
The three chromates of lead 


Red oxide of lead 

Red ferruginous earths, as etian | 
red, bole Armenian, red and yellow 
ochers, umber, &c. 


Carbonate of lead 
Piumbago, or black lead 
Bisulphuret of mercury, or cinnabar.....| 
Sulphate of iron 


Cayenne 

Gamboge.. 

Chromates of potash 

The three false Brunswick greens,being | 
mixtures of the chromates of lead 
and indigo, or Prussian blue. 

Oxychlorides of copper, or true Bruns- | Sugar confectionery. 

wick greens. 

Sugar confectionery. 

Sugar confectionery. 

Sugar confectionery. 


Ferrocyanide of iron, or Prussian blue... 

Antwerp blue, or Prussian blue, and 
chalk. 

Indigo 

Ultramarine. “ 

Artificial ultramarine. 

Hydrated sulphate of lime, 
white, or plaster of Paris. 

Alum 

Sulphuric acid 

Bronze powders, or alloys of copper, 
and zine. 


Sugar confectionery. 
Sugar confectionery. 
Sugar confectionery. 
mineral | Flour, bread, sugar confectioner) 
Bread and flour. 
Vinegar, gin. 
Sugar confectionery. 
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These disclosures, be it recollected, were made nearly thirty years 
ago, and when food-poisoning was but yet in its infancy. 
anterior to the day when tallow and suet supplanted legitimate and 
normal butter by most abnormal and disgusting process, or glucose 
cane-sugar, or scores of other improvements had been made upon the 
recognized time-honored processes of our fathers. 
things, the world has moved since then. 


II, 


Dr. Hassall concludes his general introduction on the subject of food 
adulteration in the following pertinent and impressive words: 


Legislation on the subject is required— 

First. For the protection of the public health. Theevidence given before the 
parliamentary committee on adulteration proves that the deadliest poisons are 
daily resorted w for purposes of adulteration, to the injury of the health and the 
destruction of the lives of thousands. There is scarcely a poisonous pigment 
known in these islands which are not thus employed. 

Second. Forthe protection of the revenue. This will be readily acknowledged 
when it is known that nearly half the national revenue is derived from taxes on 
food and beverages. It has already been shown that not long since adultera- 
tion was rife, and it still exists to a large extent in nearly ail articles of consump- 
tion, both solid and fluid, and including even those under the supervision of the 
excise. 

Third. In the interests of the honest merchant and trader. The upright trader 
is placed in a most trying and unfair position in consequence of adulteration. 
He is exposed to the most ruinousand unscrupulous competition ; too often he 
is undersold, and his business thus taken from him. It is therefore to the in- 
terest of the honest trader that effective legislation should take place, and not 
only is it to his interest but we can state that it is his most anxious desire that 
adulteration should be abolished. In advocating the suppression of adultera- 
tion we are therefore advocating the rights and interests of all honorable traders. 

Fourth, For the sake of the consumer. That the consumer is extensively 
robbed through adulteration, sometimes of his health, but always of hismoney, 
is unquestionable. }tis, however, the poor man, the laborer and the artisan, who 
isthe most extensively defrauded; for occupied early and late with his daily 
labor, often in debt with those with whom he deals, he has no time or power to 
help himself in the matter,and if he had the time he still would require the 
requisite knowledge. The subject of adulteration, therefore, while it concerns 
allclasses, is eminently a poor man’s question ; the extent to which he is cheated 
through adulteration is really enormous, 

Fifth. On the ground of public morality. Adulteration involves deception, 
dishonesty, fraud, and robbery, and since adulteration is so prevalent, so equally 
must these vices prevail to the serious detriment of public morality and to the 
injury of the character of the whole nation for probity in the eyes of the world. 
We repeat, then, that some prompt, active, and efficient legislative interference 
is demanded for the sake of public morality and the character of this country 
among the nations of the world. 


Hassall’s adulteration of food. 


From an examination of this table it appears : 
1. That of the thirty-four coffees, thirty-one were adulterated. 
. That chicory was present in thirty-one of the samples. 
. Roasted corn in twelve. 
Beans and potato flour, each in one sample. 
. That in sixteen cases the adulteration consisted of chicory only. 
. Thatin the remaining fifteen samples the adulteration consisted of chicory 
d either roasted corn, beans, or potatoes. 
That in many instances the quantity of coffee present was very small; 


W to 


ats 


al 


It was long 





In this, as in other | 


14% 


n, tends to the seri 





use of alum or some other substance simil 
ous injury of the bread in another way 


ar in its operat! 


After proving that alum enters injuriously in almostall bought bread, 
he adds: 


Further, alum is very apt to disorder the stomach and to occasion acidity and 
dyspepsia. , 

Vinegar.—The principal adulterations of vinegar are with water sulphuric 
acid, and burnt sugar, and sometimes with acid substances, as chillies and 
grains of paradise, and also with pyroligneous or acetic acids 

The water is added to increase the bulk, sulphuric acid and acid substances to 
make it pungent, and burnt sugar to restore the color lost by dilution. 

Vinegar is not unfrequently contaminated with arsenic, this being introduced 
through the sulphuric acid used in its adulteration. 

A mixture of muriatic acid and soda has been used in bread, and I have seen 
muriatic acid containing a very fearful quantity of arsenic 

The following evidence in regard to the use of corrosive sublimate was given 


| by Mr. Gray before the Parliamentary committee : 


‘Corrosive sublimate has been used for years and years in some houses, and 


| not a cask has gone out without a certain proportion of corrosive sublimate.”’ 


* CHAIRMAN. Do you believe that corrosive sublimate was mixed with the 
vinegar in injurious proportions? 

‘Ido; it was done to give strength to the vinegar. Whenthe D. W. and 0 
V. have been used the corrosive sublimate is put into it to give it a tartness 


| again in the mouth.” 


CHAIRMAN, ‘‘Are these technical expressions in the trade—O. V. 
vitriol, and D. W. for distilled water?’ 

“Just so. Corrosive subiimate is called ‘ the doctor.’ ”’ 

White or distilled vinegar, as it is called, is usually made with water and 
acetic acid, what is sold is rarely distilled at all. 
*” 


for oil of 


* * * * * * 


That nineteen out of twenty of the vinegars submitted to analysis, poor as 
they were, yet owed a portion of their acidity to sulphuric acid the amount of 
which varied in the different samples from 38 to 252 in the 1,000 grains, the 
largest quantity of this acid being detected in the vinegars in which the red cab- 
bages were pickled. That in the whole of the sixteen different pickles analyzed 
for copper that poisonous metal was discovered in various amounts. 

On the adulterations of cayenne.—Of twenty-eight samples of cayenne sub- 
mitted to microscopical and chemical examination no less than twenty-four were 
adulterated, and four only were genuine. Twenty-two contained mineral col- 
oring matter. 

In thirteen cases this consisted of red lead, which was present in very consid- 
erable quantities, while in the remaining sevensamples it wassome red ferrugi 
nous earth, Venetian red, or red ocher. Vermilion or sulphuret of mereury 
was present in one of these cayennes. 

Six of the cayennes consisted of a mixture of ground rice, turmeric, and cay 


| enne colored, with either red lead, vermilion red, or ochtr. 


while in others it formed not more than one-fifth, fourth, third, half, and so on | 


of the whole article. 
We are satisfied that the gross aggregate of the adulterations detected did not 

amount to less than one-third of the entire bulk of the quantity purchased, 
+ « x * * = 


Speaking of the articles used in the adulteration of tea,the author says: 


* 


| doubtlessshighly prejudicial to health. 


Six of the cayennes contained large quantities of salt, sometimes alone, but 
mostly combined with rice and the red earths or red lead. 

One of the samples was adulterated with a large quantity of the husk of white 
mustard-seed. 

Lastly. Two were adulterated with rice, and were colored in addition, the one 
with red lead, and the other with a red ferruginous earth. The object of the 
use of red leadand other red coloring mattersistwofold. First, to concea! other 
adulterations, and second, to preserve the color of the cayenne,as when ex- 
posed to the light for any time it usually loses part of the bright red color 
which it at first possesses, and therefore it becomes deteriorated in the eyes of 
the purchaser. The red lead, &c., added does not of course preserve the color 
of the cayenne, but simply supplies the place of that which it loses in conse- 
quence of exposure. 

Salt isemployed for the same purpose. 
in bringing out the color of the cayenne. 
its weight. 

The adulteration of cayenne with such substances as red lead and mercury is 
It has been stated that colic and paraly 


This substance has a remarkable effect 
It is, however, also used to increase 


sis have both been produced by the use of cayenne containing red lead 


“The principal of these substances are Dutch pink, rose pink, logwood, tur- 


meric, carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, steatite, soapstone or silicate of 
magnesia, chromate of lead, the chromates of potash, ferrocyanide of iron, in- 
digo, carbonate of copper, acetate of copper, arsenic of copper.” 

* * * * ~ a” * 


Thus it has been shown that exhausted tea-leaves are sometimes made up 
with gum, &c., and resold to the public as genuine black tea,and, when arti- 
ficially colored and glazed, even as green tea. 

That the substances employed in the coloring are in many cases very much 
more objectionable and injurious than those used by the Chinese, being some- 
times highly poisonous. 

* ~ 


* * * * * 


Out of seventy-two samples of brown sugar, as procured at different shops, 
subjected to examination, fragments of sugar-cane were present in all but one. 
These were usually so small that they were visible only by the aid of the micro- 
scope. 

Sporules and filaments of fungus were present in nearly all the sugars. The 
acari were present in sixty-nine of the samples, and in many in very consider- 
able quantities. 

Paepeeugar was detected in all the sugars. 

Four of the sugars contained proportions of starch so considerable as to lead 
to the inference that they were adulterated. 

Eleven other samples of brown sugar, as imported from the East and West 
Indies, furnished nearly similar results. Two only could be regarded as pure 
and fit for human consumption. 

- 7 * * . 


” * 


| but 


Concerning Bread.—We have already referred, to some extent, to the adul- | 


teration of bread with water. Bread naturally contains a large quantity of 
water, estimated at sixty-six parts in every one hundred and fifty of bread, six- 
teen of these only being natural to the flour, but it is frequently made to con- 
tain greater amounts. One principal means by which this is effected is by the 
addition of rice or rice flour to bread ; this, swelling up, absorbs much more water 
than wheat flour. 
tent, the same effect. In the introduction of rice, then, into bread there is a 
double evil; first, a substance is put into the bread which does not possess 
nearly so much nourishment as wheat flour; and, second, by its meansa large: 
quantity of another substance is absorbed by the bread, and which has no 
nourishing properties whatever. While wheat flour seldom contains less and 
often much more than 12 per cent. of gluten, rice has only about 7 per cent. of 
that nutritious substance, and potatoes are equally deficient in gluten. 

The public, then, in judging siioanality of bread by its color, by its whiteness, 
commits a most serious mistake; there is little or no connection between color 
and quality ; in fact, very generally, the whitest breads are the most adulterated. 
ae pass, therefore, should lose no time in cérrecting its judgment on this 

at. 


Again, the mistaken taste of the public for very white bread, which, be it 


Potatoes used in any quantity probably have, to some ex- | 


hown, can not be obtained even from the finest and best flour except by the | 


The salts of leadand mercury are characterized by the circumstance that they 
are apt to accumulate in the system, and finally to produce symptoms of a very 
serious nature. Thus no matter how small the quantity of mercury or lead in- 
troduced each day, the system is sure in the end, although it be slowly and insid- 
iously, to be brought under the influence of these poisons, and to become seri 
ously affected. The quantity of red lead introduced into the system in adulter- 
ated cayenne is, however, by no means inconsiderable. 

il. 
[From Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
ADULTERATION, 

The adulteration of food of almost every kind is unfortunately so common a 
custom that our limited space will merely allow of our noticing a few of the 
leading points in regard to it. 

Wheat flour is not infrequently adulterated with one or more of the following 
substances: flour of beans, Indian corn, rye, or rice, potato starch, alum, chalk 
carbonate of magnesia, bone-dust, plaster of Paris, sand, clay, & rhe organie 
matters—the inferior flours and starch—do little or no serious harm. Most of 
the inorganic matters are positively injurious, and of these, alum (one of the 
commonest adulterations) is the worst. The beneficial action of wheat flour on 
the system isin part due tothe large quantity of soluble phosphates which it coi 
tains. When alum is added, these phosphates uniting with the alumina of the 
alum and forming an insoluble compound, the beneficial effect of the soli 
phosphates is thus lost 

Coffee, in its powdered form, is not merely largely adulterated with chicory 
additionally with roasted grain, roots sawdust, exhausted tan 
(termed croats), coflina (the seeds of a Turkish plant), burnt sugar, and (worst of 
all) baked horses’ and bullocks’ liver. In the Quarterly Journal of the Chem 
ical Society for April, 1856, there is an excellent report by Messrs. Graham 
Stenhouse, and Campbell on the mode of detecting vegetable substances mixed 
with coffee. Even whole roasted coffee 


ibie 


acorns, 


is not safe from adulteration, a paten 

having been actually taken out to mold chicory into the form ofcoffee-berries 
Cocoa and chocolate are adulterated with flour, potato-starch, sug clarified 
mutton-suet, and various mineral substances, such as chalk, plaster of Paris, red 
earth, red ocher, and Venetian earth, the last three being used as coloring matter, 


Vinegar is adulterated with water, sulphurie acid, 
lies, grains of paradise, and pyroligneous acid 
before the 


and sometimes with chil 
It appears from evidence taken 


parliamentary committee on adulterations that arsenic and corro 











sive sublimate are no uncommon ingredients in vinegar In connection with 
vinegar we may place pickles. Dr. Hassall analyzed sixteen different pickles 
for copper, and discovered that poisonous metal more or less abundantly in all 
of them; “in three, in a very considerable quantity; in one, in highly delete- 
rious amount; and in two, in poisonous amount 

Preserved fruits and vegetables, especially oseberries, rhubarb, green 
gages, and olives, are often also contaminated largely with copper In these 


cases the copper, if in considerable quantity, may be easily detected by placing 
a piece of polished iron or steel in the suspected liquid for twenty-four 
to wh previously add a few drops of nitric acid, The copper will be de- 


hours, 


ch we 
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posited on the iron 


or truit were 


Orammoni 


i may be added tothe fluid in which the pickles 
when 


if copper is present, a blue tint is developed. We 
should be all pickles, olives. preserved gooseberries, &c., with a 
particularly bright-green tint 

Milk is usually believed to be liable to numerous adulterations, such as flour, 
chalk, mashed brains, &c. It appears, however. from Dr. Hassall’s researches 
on London milk, that as a general rule water is the only adulteration. The re- | 
sults of the examinations of twenty-six samples were that twelve were genuine, 
and that fourteen were adulterated, the adulteration consisting principally in | 
the addition of water, the percentages of which varied from 10 to 50 per cent., 
or one-half water. If space permitted we might extend the list of alimentary | 
substances liable to adulteration to a much greater length 

Beer is adulterated in many ways 
color 


lying 


suspicious of 


Burned sugar (caramel) is added to give 
cocculus indicus, to supply an intoxicating agent which will give an ap- 
pearance of strength to the beer; quassia, to impart bitterness in place of hops; 
grains of paradise and « ayenhe pepper, to communicate pungency, coriander 
and caraway seeds, to yield flavor; liquorice, treacle, and honey, to supply color 
and consistence. To stale beer there is sometimes added green vitriol (sulphate 
of iron) or alum and common salt, which when agitated with the beer communi- | 
cate a fine cauliflower head 
IV 


[Report of select parliamentary committee 1855-1856, upon inquiry into the adul- 
teration of food, from the Westminster Review, volume 91, page 195. | 


In the process of their investigations they examined some sixty witnesses, 
who gave answers to near eight thousand questions, all of them tending more 
or less distinctly and directly to prove that the practice of adulteration was very 
prevalent and most injurious in its effects upon the health, morality, and pros- 
perity of the country. Upward ofthirty of the witnesses were physicians, sur- 
geons, analytical chemists, and druggists, and the remainder were gentlemen | 
who occupied responsible positions in the fiscal and sanitary departments of 
government, of persons acquainted with the manufacture and sale of the larger 
proportion of such commodities as are in most general use 

. . * > = « * 

Though the witnesses differed both as to the extent to which adulteration is 
carried on and as to its nature and effects, your ¢ommittee can not avoid the 
conclusion that adulteration widely prevails,though under circumstances of 
very various character. As regards foreign products, some arrive in this coun- 
try in an adulterated condition, while others are adulterated by the English 
dealer. Other commodities again, the produce ofthis country, are shown to be 
in an adulterated state when passing into the hands of the dealer, while others 
undergo adulteration by the dealers themselves - 

Not only is the public health thus exposed to danger and pecuniary fraud 
committed on the whole community, but the public morality is tainted and the 
high commercial character of this country seriously lowered both at home and 
in the eyes of foreign countries. Though very many refuse under every temp- 
tation to falsify the quality of their wares, there are unfortunately large num- 
bers, who, though reluctantly practicing deception, yield to the pernicious con- 
tagion of example or to the hard pressure of competition forced upon them by 
their less scrupulous neighbors.”’ 

And then they proceed to give the following summary: 

** Without entering into voluminous details of the evidence taken, your com- 
mittee would enumerate the many articles which have been proved to be more 
or less commonly adulterated. These are: Arrowroot, adulterated with potato 
and other starches; bread, with potatoes, plaster of Paris, alum, and sulphate of 
copper; bottled fruits and vegetables, with certain salts of copper 


; coffee, with 
chicory, roasted wheat, beans, and mangel-wurzel ; 


chicory, with roasted wheat, | 
carrots, sawdust, and Venetian red; cocoa, with arrowroot, potato flour, sugar, 
chicory, and some ferruginous red earth; cayenne, with ground rice, mustard, 
husk, &c.; alcohol, with red lead; lard, with potato-flour, mutton suet, carbon- 
ate of soda, and caustic lime; mustard, with wheat flour and turmeric; mar- 
malade, with apples and turnips; porter and stout (though sent out in a pure 
state from the brewers), with water, sugar, treacle, salt, alum, cocculus indicus, 
grains of paradise, nux vomica, and sulphuric acid; pickles and preserves, 
with salts of copper; snuff, with various chromates, red lead, lime, and pow- 
dered glass; tobaceo, with water, sugar, rhuharb, and treacle; vinegar, with 
water, sugar, and sulphuric acid; jalap, with powdered wood; opium, with 
poppy capsules, wheat flour, powdered wood, and sand; scammony, with wheat 
flour, chalk, resin, and sand; confectionery, with plaster of Paris and other 
similar ingredients, colored with various pigments of a highly poisonous nature; 
and acid drops purporting to be compounded of jargonelle, pear, ribston, pip- 


pin, lemon, &c., with essential oils containing prussic acid and other dangerous 
ingredients 
V. 


[Extracts from English statutes bearing on the subject, 11th August, 1875.] 


Whereas it is desirable that the acts now in force relating to the adulteration 
of food should be repealed and that the law requiring the sale of food and drugs 
in a pure and genuine state should be amended 

Be it therefore enacted,&c, * * * 


Sec.2. The term “ food"’ shall include every article used for food or drink by 


man, other than drugs and water. The term “drugs” shall include medicine 
for internal or external use 

Sec. 3. No person shall mix, color, stain, or powder, or order or permit any 
other person to mix, color, stain, or powder, any article of food with any ingre- 
dient or material so as to renderthe article injurious to health, with intent that 
the same may be sold in that state; and no person shall sell any such article so 
mixed, colored, stained, or powdered, under a penalty in each case not exceed- 
ing £50 for the first offense; every offense after a conviction for a first offense 
shall be a misdemeanor, for which the person shall, on conviction, be imprisoned 
for a period not exceeding six months, with hard labor. 

Sec. 4. No person shall, except for the purpose of compounding, as hereinafter 
described, mix, color, stain, or powder any drug with any ingredient or material 
so as toaffect injuriously the quality of such drug with intent that the same may 
be sold in that state, and no person shall sell any such drug so mixed, colored, 
stained, or powdered, under the same penalty in each case, respectively, as in 
the preceding section for a first and subsequent offense. 

. . . . 





- . * 
6. No person shall sell to the purchaser any article of food or any drug 
which is not of the nature, substance, and quality of the article demanded by 
such purchaser, under a penalty not exceeding £20, &c. 

Sec. 7. No pesson shall sell any compounded article of food or compounded 
drug which is not composed of ingredients in accordance with the demands of 


the purchaser, undera penalty not exceeding £20. (Glen’s Law of Public Health, 
38 and 39 Victoria, chapter 63.) 


SEC 


You will thus see, Mr. Speaker, the estimation in which the offense 
is held by our cousins across the water. It is meet that the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nationalities should profit, each by the teaching of the | 
other. May not the younger profit by the lesson here laid down by 
the elder ? 


I have letters, Mr. Speaker, from some of the leading grocers and | 


| of the troubles the Morrison bill has encountered. 


| barrass our national banking system. 
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druggists of the country, offering to come on and testify before a prop- 
erly accredited committee at their own expense, to give cause and ad- 
duce proof why like legislation is imperatively demanded on Capitol 
Hill. Let them be heard for our sake, if not for theirs. 


Reduction of Import Duties and Repeal of Internal Taxes, 


SPEECH 
oF 


WILLIAM R. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


HON. COX, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 2, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 


war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I listened yesterday with interest, as I always do, 
tothe remarks of my distinguished friend from Connecticut[ Mr. Eaton | 
In some things I agreed with him, and regretted that in others | was 
compelled to differ. I heard with surprise remarks from him which 
were susceptible of a sectional interpretation, and would have concluded 
they were intended to embarrass this measure with such an issue but 
for my knowledge of the public and private views of the speaker, whom 
I have ever found frank, fearless, and eminently national in his char- 
acter. 

I was surprised to find how bitterly he assailed the Morrison }ill, 
while declaring himself in favor of a tariff for revenue and low taxes 
but when he informed us he represented one of the largest manufiactur- 
ing districts in New England, I concluded that his mind, upon the prin 


| ciple of evolution, which moves in lines of least resistance, was leaning 


to the protected industries of his district. I appreciate the force of a 
preconceived opinion, which, when once formed, however unsubstantia! 
its foundation, pride rushes to the rescue, and unconsciously we seek for 
reasons to sustain as realities mere personal predilections. That is on 
The opinion of som: 
members had crystallized against it before it was presented to the Hous 
and they were ready to antagonize without investigation whatever was 
recommended, with no better argument than—- 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I can not tell; 

But this alone I know full well, 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 

One of the most important issues in the last Congressional election 
was tariff reduction, and it was the chief question calling for action 
when this Congress met. The question of free trade, of which we have 
heard somuch in this debate, strikes me more like dodging the real issu: 
than an argument against reducing the burdens of the tax-payer. 
duction and not revolution is what is sought by the measure now pre- 
sented, and until something more acceptable is proposed I will give it 
my support. The able Committee of Ways and Means, after a long and 
laborious investigation, reported this bill, and requested the House to 
go into Committee of the Whole to consider it, but gentlemen on 
this side of the Chamber sought to slam the door in their faces and deny 
them even a hearing. Such treatment on the part of colleagues was at 
least unwise. ‘Strike, but hear me!’’ exclaimed the noble Athenian 
“If you must oppose a measure of this importance, at least let us hear the 
Wiews of its friends,’’ will be the response of every fair-minded constitu- 
ent. While not wedded to the bil], we have an earnest desire to se 
taxes reduced, and if not able to get all we wish, statesmanship dictates 
the acceptance of that which at least approximates one’s wishes. _ 

No one denies that there is a surplus in the Treasury of probably 
$150,000,000, and this is increasing at the rate of more than $50,000,000 
per annum, exclusive of a sinking fund of $40,000,000. We collected 
in 1883 $398, 287,581 for the ordinary expenses of the Government, |! 
cluding interest; an excess of $132,879,444 over the amount expended. 
In addition we are burdened with the support of State and munic!p:! 
governments. Nor can we forget that the Republican party has ex 
hibited a wonderful talent to impose, but none to remove, unnecess:!) 
taxes from the shoulders of a patient and long-suffering people. 

How is it proposed to decrease this annual surplus except by the '! 
now before the House? Where is the proposition for relief if not oun 
here? Would gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber have US, 
like the ass in the fable, stand starving between two bundles of ha) 


Pe 
ive 


| not knowing which to take, ‘‘ Letting I dare not, wait upon I would 


We can not reduce it by paying off the bonded debt not yet due, for |! 
we go into market to buy these bonds they will so enhance in valu: 
to compel the payment of exorbitant premiums as well as great! 
If a reduction of taxat\ 

accomplish our purpose, we should not by experiment embarrass (1 


. ' 
y em 
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business interests of this country. 
the Treasury, in his report to the Forty-seventh Congress, that— 

In view of the large sum that has already been paid by the present generation 
on the debt, and the heavy taxation that now bears upon the industries and 
business of the country, it seems just and proper that another generation should 
meet a portion of the debt, and that burdens now laid upon the country should 
be lightened. 

Whether this suggestion is wise or not, this side of the House is not 
responsible for that legis]ation which placed it beyond our power to pay 
off the public debt. I do not consider a public debt a public blessing, 
nor favor its continuance longer than is absolutely necessary. Itis op- 


posed to public policy and dangerous to liberty, it creates a species of 


slavery to a bonded aristocracy, which, while contributing nothing to- 


It is well said by the Secretary of 


. . ‘ . . | 
ward the maintenance of the Government, fattens upon its revenues and | 


dwarts its energies. 

In the same report the Secretary makes this appropriate inquiry: 

Is it a beneficial exercise of governmental power to raise money by taxation 
in greater sums than the lawful demands upon the Government require, when 


these demands are of themselves a heavy burden upon the industry and busi- | 


ness of the country? 


Nor is this all; it tends to questionable expenditures, the multiplica- 
tion of unnecessary offices, and with a certain class of legislators, brings 
economy into ridicule, and produces extravagance and waste. 

The President, in his message to the Forty-seventh Congress, called 
attention to the necessity of revising the tariff to accomplish a reduc- 
tion of the surplus annually collecting in the vaults of the Government, 
which should have been lett with the people. While these officials are 
entitled to our respect, they should command the undivided confidence 


of those by whose instrumentality they were chosen. I therefore prefer 


to quote from them,as it should divest this discussion of a partisan | 


character as well as present to the doubting reasonable assurance of the 
necessity for this conservative legislation. 

At the meeting of the Forty-seventh Congress the President, in ad- 
verting to a necessity for a revision of the tariff, suggested that— 

Ifa careful revision can not be made at this session, a commission, such as was 
lately approved by the Senate and is now recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, would doubtless lighten the labors of Congress whenever this subject 
shall be brought to its consideration. 

In furtherance of these recommendations, a bill was immediately in- 
troduced in the last House providing for the appointment of a commis- 


sion of nine experts, whose duty it should be to visit different parts of 


the country, inquire. into the necessities of trade, the wishes of the peo- 
ple, and report to Congress at its second session such information as 
might be gathered during their investigations. It was anticipated by 
the then minority that this body would be composed exclusively of 
representatives of the high protected industries, and their natural bias 
would color their report in favor of those by whom they were appointed, 
therefore they resisted its appointment. The tariff reformers insisted 
that tariff legislation was peculiarly the province of members of Con- 
gress, and that they must be presumed capable of legislating for the 
greatest good of all, without the interposition of an extra-constitutional 
commission. Nevertheless the commission was appointed, and after 
traveling some 9,000 miles, and examining over four hundred witnesses, 
representing the various interests of the different sections visited, it 
recommended a reduction of the tariff from 20 to 25 per cent. In their 
report they used the following language: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substan- 
tial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate popu- 
lar clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that 


which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our na- 
tional industrial defenses. 


sion regards not only as adue recognition of a publicsentimentand a measure of 
Justice to consumers, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, 
and which, though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately bene- 
ficial to the special interests affected by such reduction. No rates of defensive 
duties, except for the establishment of new industries, which more than equalize 
the conditions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors can be 
justified. Excessive duties or those above such standard of equalization are 
positively injurious to the interests which they are supposed to benefit. 


Further on they say: 

Ifthe reduction reaches the amount at which the commission has aimed and 
if there is any truth in the allegation of the opponents of the present economic 
system that a duty on articles such as are produced in this country, whether in 
manufactures or agriculture, enhances the price to the consumer, not only of 
what is imported but of the whole domestic production, to an amount of which 
the duty is the measure, the reduction proposed by the commission would bene- 
ft consumers to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

It will be remembered this commission was the creature of 2 Congress 
devoted to the doctrines of high protection; and so careful was the 

» 2 . . . . 

President to see that it conformed to their views, not only was every 
tariff-reformer excluded from it, but the very president of the commission 
resigned employment in a manufactory to accept a place upon this 
board, and it is said since his duties terminated has been reinstated in 
the same factory from which he came. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
the commission’s recommendations were virtually repudiated by the 
—— Congress appointing them. Instead of reducing taxation from 20 to 
~) per Cent., as recommended, Congress was satistied with a reduc 
less than 1} per cent. Therefore out of its own 1 le 
but sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

When the Forty-eighth Congress assembled we were informed by the 


Reonatowe af ’ + a 
Secretary of the Treasury that a large surplus was still on hand. | 


tien of 


ips we Col mn it as 





Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commis- | 





| prise cut 


for wise and economical administration of 


1 


speaking the legislation of the previous Congress he uses the fol 
lowing language: 

The estimated receipts for the current year from customs are $195,000,000, a re- 
duction of less than $20,000,000, Considering t! has h some depres- 
sion of business during the past year. it is probable, should business revive, that 
the revenues from customs under the present law will in succeeding years in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

We are likewise informed by the Secretary- 

That by reason of the legislation of the last Congress the repeal of internal- 
revenue taxes were expected to effect a reduction vf abe 735,000,000, whereas 
the aggregate reduction and the augmentation from the receipts from distilled 
spirits together will be only about $25,000,000 less than the preceding year; alto- 
gether the absolute reduction will be actually $50,000,000 less than was contem- 
plated by the legislation of last winter, 

What, then, is proposed by the Morrison bill? Why, follow in the 
direction of the recommendation of the President and do what the other 


side failed to do, namely, reduce taxes in accordance with the 


Wants of 


the Government. We now are collecting annually trem tax-payers 
over $50,000,000 more than is required, notwithstanding the advice of 
| the President ** that only such taxes ought to be levied 


as are necessary 
the Governm t.’’ and not 
withstanding the Supreme Court of the United States (20 Wallace, 657) 
hasdenounced protection tor protection’s sake in the following « 
language: 


ne! 
‘mphatie 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government 


ol ope Vy ‘ 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
| } | 
| enterprisesand build fortunes, is none the less robbery becaus s done under 
the forms of law and is called taxation This is not legislation t is ecre 
under legislative forms. 
To escape a dilemma into which a law and the facts have placed 
them, the friends of protection and class legislation have sought to break 


its force by appeals to the fears of the laboring « 
which is nothing if not sectional, and whose slogan of success 
long been abuse of the South, finding her fertile fields, magniticent 
water-power, rich mines, and genial climate had invited capital and 
capitalists to go among them, and that these persons sent to thei 
friends through the North such intelligence of the law-abiding characte1 
of Southerners as to remove all fears of sectional uprising and no 
longer hoping to achieve success in that direction, now seek to arouse 
the laboring classes by appeals to their fears and prejudices agai 
England’s pauper labor. 


asses 


has SO 


inst 


I was surprised to find my friend from Chicago [Mr. FINeERTY ], who 
| informed us his eyes had first embraced the sunlight upon foreign soil, 
should be training in the same direction, especially when he can but 


remember that in the not far distant past there was a Know- Nothing 
party in this country, whose watchwords were ‘* Place none but Ameri- 
cans on guard,’’ and that the Roman Catholic owing allegiance to the 
Pope should not be allowed either to vote or hold office. This ery 
against pauper labor on the part of high protectionists is but the song of 
the siren, and if necessary to effect their object they are ready to renew 
a war upon all foreigners. 
Now, what is pauper labor ? 
speak to pla 


ing classes. 


As Mr. Lincoln would say, ‘‘I desire to 
in people,’’ and insist the term itself is an insult tothe labor- 

Labor is capital as much so as manufacturing, anda man, 
though poor, should not be arraigned asa pauper simply because he fails 
to possess that wealth which gives him immunity from toil. The 
principles of the Democratic party compel it to oppose encroachments 
upon the Constitution, high protective tariffs, and class legislation; 
to discountenance sectional parties; to maintain the rights of the poor 
against the aggression of power, and preserve the polls from military 
usurpation. All tariffs should be levied in a spirit of equity, caution, 
and compromise, and the great interests of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce be equally favored; and an intelligent ballot cast by 
intelligent freemen is ‘‘the right preservative’’ of these rights. What 
Democracy has most to fear is the persuasive eloquence of the purchas- 
ing power, wielded by a corrupt party or a privileged class. 

Many of those now crying out against pauper labor are descendants 

i and ente1 

rom the ties which bound them to their former home, 
and collecting money enough to transfer themselves and families to our 
shores, have peopled the great Northwest, added to our wealth, filled 
our armies in times of greatést peril, and added to the glory and great 


a 
from those very pauper laborers who by their intelligence 


loose 











ness of this Government. Where, then, is the justice or since! of 
su h appeals. The very class who are making the createst OUTCTY 
against pauper labor is that class whose wealth and disposition bring 
this foreign labor in competition with the labor of this cou What 
we oppose is foreign contract labor brought over b 1 cted in 
dustries and monopolies to compete with native labor, but n¢ hat 
labor which seeks to improve its condition by imi rat 

We know it is claimed that protection enhances the wages he 
boring classes, vet we find more complaints, mot ting, and more 
disturbances in the peculiarly protected sect than in any othe Ol 
tions of this country Hon. Robert J. Wall his celebratec ort 
of Decem be 1845, uses the follow rer iat 

When the number of manufactories is not great the power of the syst to 
regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderabl t as the pro 
vested nanufactures is augmented by the protective tariff there 1s e- 
=D < or ease of powel! int e tr is ipitalover the ‘ f 
4 r es irresistible \ - . ' é nd 
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it resisted by combinations among the working 


classes by turning out for | 


highs vages or for shortertime, by trades-unions, and, in some countries, un- | 
fortunately, by violence and bloodshed But the Government by protective 
duties arrays itself on the side of the manufacture system, and, by thus aug- 


menting its wealth and power, soon terminatesin its favor the struggle between 
manand money. A protective tariff is a question regarding the enhancement 
of the profits of capital and not the augmentation of the wages of labor. 
question of percentage, and isto decide whether nioney 
factures shall, by special legislation, yield a profitof lu, 20, or 30 per cent., or 
whether it shall remain satisfied witha dividend equal! to that accruing from the 
same capital invested in agriculture, commerce, or navigation ? 


ivested in our manu- 


It is estimated that at the present time the amount of foreign labor 
employed in our mills is not less than 66 percent. Ifso, where then is 
the much vaunted protection given by manufacturers to the American 
against the foreign labor of Europe? ? 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], in 
support of his high tariff views, speaks of what he observed in tree- 


trade England during his visit to that country the past summer; of 


the great hardships and destitution he saw among the laboring classes 
in the manufacturing districts. What he says may be true, though we 
could but wish that it was otherwise. He failed to pointout, however, 
the great dissimilarity between the character of the institutions of that 
country and our own. England is a purely commercial and manufact- 
uringstate. Her population is dense and crowded, and her laws and her 
institutions, derived from the Middle Ages, are devised to promote the 
favored few at the expense of the many. It is estimated that among 
her landholders in England and Wales there are little more than one- 
hundred and fifty proprietors having half an acre each. Nearly one- 
half of the land is owned by 2,250 proprietors, averaging more than 
6,000 acres each, and four-fifths of all of her lands are in the hands 
ot 7,000 owners. 
but of necessity the great body of her people have no choice as to the 
character of their pursuits. 

in this country we have still a boundless domain, where every one 
may engage in agriculture whose means and inclinations may prompt 
him to follow this ennobling occupation. It is true that the legislation 
of the Republican party has transferred the most valuable part of this 
domain into the hands of great railroad corporations, and they have 
disposed of it in vast bodies to wealthy syndicates, both foreign and 
native, whose princely estates eclipse the grandeur of every other part 
of the world. The effect of this policy has been to concentrate popula- 
tion in and around our large cities, and wherever the people are thus 
congregated; poverty and crime are the consequences for it is truth- 
fully said that when you place a policeman on the street you will find 
a beggar around the corner. 
to the destitution and poverty that obtains in one’s own country, but 


as we are dealing with facts and not sentiment we should see whether | 


our own people are cared for before going abroad to shed tears at the 
misery of those in other lands. 


in the May number of the North American Review, under the cap- 


tion of ‘‘ Workingmen’s grievances,’’ I find the following statement: | -, : 
- ” e | if we were we could not forget that so long as the annual expenditures 


To-day throughout our whole country,on the plains and in the mountains, 
in the densest populations and on the most advanced frontiers, intown, county, 
and mining-camp, are found armies of homeless wanderers, that can be num- 
bered only by hundreds of thousands, if not by millions, vainly seeking work, 
begging or stealing their subsistence wherever they can find it, and rapidly 
sinking to the condition of the most callous vagabondage and crime. And 
among those who are now doing the work of the country assured and constant 
employment is the exception, while uncertain and inconstant work is the rule. 


The same article, in treating of the density of the population and the 
destitution that prevails in the city of New York, uses the following lan- 
guage: 


Fully three-fourths of the population of the city of New York are living in 
from one to three small rooms to a family. There are blocks upon blocks in 
that city where the people are packed at the rate of 486,000 souls to the square 
mile. While the extreme density of the population in New York rises to 760 per 
acre,in London it stops at 222. Atthe close of 1883 the board of health of the 


city of New York reported the existence of 25,946 distinctive tenement-houses, | 


» » » 


occupied by 907,000 souls, as estimated. Therefore it is fair to assume 
that in New York twelve per thousand is the death-rate of comfort, while all 
above that rate, or nineteen per thousand, is the mortality of destitution. This 
gives 22,925 as the number of those who are yearly destroyed by want in one 
city. The 23,000 thusannually sacriticed to Moloch are as clearly the victims of 
the war that wealth wages against society as are the slain found upon the fields 
of battle victims of aconflict of arms. The horrors here pointed out are not con- 
fined tothe city of New York, but exist, more or less modified, in every city and 
town in our country. 


In visiting protected France and Germany even more destitution was 
seen by me than in England, and in writing a letter last summer for 
publication I thus spoke in regard to the capital of Austria: 


At Shénbrunn we saw the emperor's summer palace with its 1,500 apartments 
and the zoological garden beautifully situated ina large, handsome park. 
winter palace is in the city 
destruction, of nearly every age and kind, and of such magnitude is this building, 
that one houris required to walk around it. Thesoldier here is seen everywhere, 
for the army numbers 800,000. To defray the enormous expenses the govern- 
ment has many and peculiar monopolies, such as lotteries, tobacco, &« 
thing and everybody are taxed except those most able to bear its burdens. The 
stranger on entering the city must pay for the privilege, and when he departs 
he must pay a tax for registering his baggage. 

Amid such surroundings what is the condition of the laboring man? 
story is briefly told 
day of rest 


The 
We have seen him toiling on Sunday as if there was no 
‘Women are employed in heaving coal, mowing hay, carrying mor- 
tar on high buildings, grinding hand-organs, knitting, and sewing on the Sab- 
bath, and working in carts with dogs. In the market there are offered for sale 
for food things which in our country are thrown among the garbage, while in 


; aoe 
Hence you may see that not as a matter of choice 


It may seem ungracious to call attention | 


the morgue is daily found the bodies of those who, no longer able to bear 
* the slingsand arrows of outrageous fortune,”’ seek oblivion in a watery grave 

You may inquire why these things are suffered toexist. We answer the press 
is muzzled; the masses have never breathed the air of freedom, but are taught 


} rather to fear foreign invasion than to inquire into their own condition 


Itisa | 


| interest to which it is justly entitled. 





The | 


We also saw the arsenal filled with its missiles of | 


Every- | 


| with the spirit of a free people. 
* tering an 


These examples are given not for the purpose of reflecting upon the 
institutions of this country, but to show that there is more apparent 
poverty and destitution among the protected states of the continent 
than in free-trade England. Woman is driven to perform these menial 
labors in consequence of vast standing armies which these governments 
support, and the soldier’s labor is not only lost to the state, but the ex- 
pense of supporting him likewise falls upon the government. Some 
one must labor, or all would starve, and as so many men are in these 
armies, woman must engage in even unwomanly work to drive tly 
wolf from the door. 

How different is the situation with us. Our Army is sosmalla soldi 
is never seen in many partsof thecountry. Therefore there is less ex 
cuse for poverty and wantamong us than amongany otherpeople. While 
the areaof territory of most civilized nations is circumscribed and thei 
population crowded together, here we havean unlimited domain not yet 
reclaimed from the deer and the savage. With the disappearance of 


| illiteracy and the diffusion of knowledge among the masses, under our 


free institutions we may hope to achieve still greater triumphs in alle- 
viating the hardships of all classes. In a government where universal 
suffrage prevails, education is necessary to defeat the blandishments of 
the political corruptionist, who, like the snake among flowers, is contin 

ually imperiling our liberties through the wayward and unsuspecting 
voter. 

I would like to dwell upon the effect of a protective tariff on the ag- 
ricultural interest and the wages of the laborer. But as my object is 
to present some views in regard to the internal taxation I will onl) 
add that, by the census of 1880, $2,790,223,506 capital is invested in 
manufacturing enterprises in the United States, their gross product is 
$5,369,667,708, and to produce this result 2,738,930 persons are em- 
ployed. Engaged in farming, we find that we have value of farm im 
plements and live-stock, $12,104,081,440. The gross production is 
$2,212,540,937, and persons employed 7,670,493. The manufacturing 
enterprises yield an average of over 70 per cent. upon the capital in- 
vested, while farming pays only 19 per cent. Yet the farmer, by his 
labor, must contribute to the support of the manufacturers through taxes 
imposed by a high tariff. 

It is insisted this measure ought not to be agitated at this time be- 
cause the present tariff has only been in operation eight months, and 
has not been sufficiently tested to ascertain how it will succeed; that 
a continued agitation of these economic questions tends to depress busi- 
ness and interfere with theindustries of the country. While acknow!- 
edging the force of this argument, we can not ignore the fact that 
there is already a large surplus in the Treasury. annually augmented hy 
our present system of taxation. Weare not in favor of free trade, and 


of this Government are about $300,000,000 the imposts collected for 
this amount alone must give all the protection to the manufacturing 
The Morrison bill does not pro- 
pose to destroy the present tariff, but simply to lessen taxes by reducing 
them horizontally 20 cents on the dollar, and provides a maximum and 
minimum rate beyond which the reduction shall not go. 

It is true that there is placed on the free-list coal, lumber, and salt 
and those who assert that it is an illogical bill because it provides for 
a horizontal tariff I am confident wouid resist any reduction that may 
be proposed. Like one of the ablest advocates on the other side | M: 
RUSSELL], they are at heart protectionists for the sake of protection 
but more prudent in the declaration of their purposes. 

While I should have preferred to reduce the surplus now in the Treas- 
ury, and that which is annually collected, by repealing the internal-rev- 
enue law, yet from the action taken by the House I know nothing is to 
be done during this session toward a reduction of the tax upon whisky. 
Wishing to be practical in all legislative matters, I would have been cou- 
tent to have kept silent on this subject but for the remarks made in 
relation to this tax by gentlemen who have discussed the Morrison bill, 
for they were calculated to produce the impression that the advocates 
for a repeal of the internal-revenue laws were per se in favor of cheap 
whisky, that they were protectionists in disguise, and the general senti- 
ment of the country was in favor of continuing them in force. I there- 
fore feel ita duty to place the State I have the honor in part to represent 
in her true light, and will endeavor to show her people occupy a far 
more elevated and patriotic position than her opponents ascribe to her. 

In urging a repeal of the whole excise system she is but doing what 
the people of the United States have heretofore uniformly done in re- 
gard to excise laws whenever the exigency that called them into exist- 
ence had passed. And not only so, but the people from whom we ¢de- 
scended, ‘rom the time of Oliver Cromwell to the present day, held such 
laws in abhorrence. In his Commentaries upon the common law, Mr. 
Blackstone, a high-prerogative lawyer, uses the following language 1D 
regard to this system of taxation: 


The rigor and arbitrary proceedings of excise laws seem hardly compatibie 
It is necessary to give the officer power of en- 
searching the houses of such as deal in excisable commodities at 
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any hour of the day and (in many cases) of the night also; and the proceedings 
are so summary and sudden thata man may be convicted twenty times bya 
commissioner, to the total exclusion of trial by jury and in disregard of the 
common law. * * * Such was the opinion of their general unpopularity, that 
when in 1642 o_ennees were cast by malignant persons upon the house of 
commons, that they intended to introduce excises, the house for its vindication 
therein did declare that these rumors were false and scandalous, and that their 
author should be apprehended and brought to condign punishment. 


In regard to the charge that a removal of the tax will lessen the price | 
of whisky and thereby lead to drunkenness, I beg leave to call the at- | 
tention of the committee to a few facts which should dispel any preju- 
dice on that score. It is stated that after the enactmentof the statute 
of George I, affixing a license of £50 on the sale of spirits in quantities 
less than two gallons, and a tax of 20 shillings on the gallon, which it | 
will be remembered was in those days a large sum, this effort in the 
cause of temperance utterly failed of its purpose, although 12,000 peo- 
ple were convicted of a violation of the law; and the consumption of 
spirits in England and Wales rose from 13,500,000 gallons in 1734 to | 
19,000,000 in 1742, and there were 20,000 houses where gin was sold by 
the retail. We tind from the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for 1883 that, so far from the quantity of distilled spirits dimin- 
ishing by reason of the high tax, the amount now on hand would seem 
to have increased, and that the number of persons who took out licenses 
under the internal-revenue law to retail liquors in the different States | 
and Territories is continually increasing. In 1879-’80 there were 163,- 
523; in 1880-’81, 170,640; in 1881-’82, 168,790; in 1882-’83, 187,871. 

In the discussion of this question in 1816 Governor Troup, of Georgia, 
an able and distinguished statesman, used the following language: 


It is said the excessive use of ardent spirits is immoral. Itistrue, sir. Itisa 
vice, a deep-rooted vice, but it finds soi! in the passions and propensities of man. 
But will you suppress it by imposing upon itatax? No,sir. He who indulges 
in it knows that it leads directly to disease, poverty, and disgrace. If these are 
not sufficient restraint upon his appetite, vain will be the attempt to restrain 
him by increasing the price of the article. 

Experience proves that these observations are unfortunately too true. 
No one has more respect for those philanthropists who seek to remove 
the blight and curse of drunkenness from among usthan I have. Their 
intentions and efforts are entitled to our highest respect, and I am far 
from intending to oppose them in their effort to redeem our fallen 
brothers; but many of them agree with me that the continuation of this 
excise law is not the proper means of promoting the cause of temper- 
ance. 

Its immense profits to capital increase its production, and the temp- 
tation to fraud increases adulteration, and its victims fall a more easy 
prey to its dangerous influences. 

The Woman’s National Temperance Union in their report in regard 
to the spirit tax, employed the following true and eloquent language: 

In every place where this liquor crime is found the Government divides with 


it the spoils of its prey; however the money comes,a part goes into the public 


Treasury, and sothe nation lives on the destruction of itsown sons and daugh- 
ters. 





And they recommend the repeal of all laws touching the traftic in 
these beverages. Somuchin way of reply to those who, oblivious of the 
true principle underlying the motivesof those who advocate the repeal 
of this law, are content to speak of such as being actuated only by a 
desire for cheap whisky. To them we commend the logica] reasoning 
and touching eloquence of the noble ladies composing the union. 

This discussion has revealed the fact that those who have opposed the 
repeal of this law, and expressed opinions that the general sentiment 
of the country demands its continuance, are advocates of the bonded, 
orin other words, high protected whisky. 

In reply to these gentlemen who, coming from the great whisky man- 
ufacturing districts, are so anxious to retain this tax, and which places 
them in the novel attitude of begging the Government tocontinue to tax | 
them, I will again call to the witness-stand the eminent Georgian from 


whom I have above quoted. In the discussion in Congress in 1816 he | 
said: 





A high tax on whisky would not tend very much to reduce the quantity which 
is made; on the contrary, the large distiller would profit by it. He would ex- 
tend his business with immense profit, for by driving the small distiller from 
the business he would be enabled to regulate both the article manufactured and 


the material of which it is made. | 
__ Thus we see what was clearly predicted over half a century ago is ver- 
ified by what is daily occurring. The Government is made virtually a 
copartner with the whisky monopolist, for she exempts him from the 
payment of his taxes for three years, while his wealth and influence 
shield him from prosecution and annoyances. He regulates the grain 
market, secures the most expensive plants for his business, and the Gov- 
ernment permits him to keep his whiskies in bond for three years, with- 
out apayment of a cent of tax or interest on the use of the money, while | 
it ripens and mellows and becomes more and more valuable. The 
bonded-whisky interest is one of the great monopolies of this country, 
and if those who oppose it are to be known as the advocates of cheap 
Whisky, then let those who favor it be known as the advocates of pro- 
tected whisky. 

In reply to the charge that those seeking the repeal of the internal- 
revenue system are covertly favoring a protective tariff, I need only 
remind gentlemen that the strongest opposition to the law in 1792 arose 


< 


| article of American growth and manufacture; 


| the industry of the people, and practically authorized at 
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from anti-protectionists. The New England rum,* with which the 
manufacturers of whisky in those days were competing, was made from 


| imported sugar and molasses and the duties of those subjects elicted 


an able debate. 


In the discussion on the subject, Mr. Steele, of my 
State, said: 


He begged the House to remember this was the first attempt t 


to int 
system of excise in the United States; 


roduce the 
that it was, too, the first atte 


Iptto tax an 
that the law required at least one- 
fourth part of the value of the thing excised, and that not only the justice of the 
measure was denied but its policy doubted. 


In summing up his objections he stated: 

First. Excise laws are novel in the United States and novel in their nature 

Second. Articles of American manufacture are not proper articles of taxation, 
and if they were the rate was too high 

Third. Because it operates and is in fact a tax upon this occupation and agri- 
culture, as they stand connected in one part of the Union, while manufactures 


in other parts are not only rewarded by high protective duties but in some in- 
stances by specific bounties 





The first excise law enacted in the United States went into operation 
in 1792. It met with opposition in North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and it is somewhat singular that these 
States and Tennessee, the daughter of my State, stand together in their 
opposition to the internal-revenue system of the present day; 
showing that history often repeats itself. 

I again quote from the speech of Mr. Steele, a Representative in Con- 
gress in 1792 from North Carolina. 


thus 


He said: 

The opposition to this law has not proceeded from a restless and disorderly 
spirit among the people, but from an aversion which freemen in all countries 
ever had and perhaps ever will have to this mode of taxation. Let ingenious 
theorists refine as they please upon the nature of internal taxes, it must always 
be admitted that excises retrench the liberty of the citizens on whom they op- 
erate, and that they are subject to solid as well as plausible objections 


The views expressed by this distinguished Representative in 1792 
were reaflirmed by the Legislature of my State in 1833, when it de- 
clared: 


If Congress should deem it impracticable to modify the present tariff, and at 
the same time abolish the internal-revenue taxes, as a less of the two evils we 
prefer the retention of the former and the abolition of the latter 


The impression that this measure is in some way connected with the 
protection idea arises from a knowledge that the people in Pennsyl- 
vania are bitterly hostile to an excise system, while they are in favor of 
a protective tariff. Yet we should not forget that the bitterest oppo- 
sition to this character of law was manifested in that State in 1793, when 
it was first sought to enforce it in thiscountry. It led to the verge of 
civil war, and involved among those engaged in its resistance her gov- 
ernor, judges, and many distinguished citizens. Judge Breckenridge, 
in his History of the Whisky Insurrection, gives the following graphic 
account of the situation of the people and their unrelenting hostility 
to the measure: 


The farmers, having no market for their produce, were from necessity compelled 
to reduce its bulk by converting their grain into whisky A horse could carry 
two kegs of eight gallons each, worth 5) cents per gallon on this, and $1 on the 
other side of the mountains, while he returned with a little iron and salt, worth 
at Pittsburgh, the former from 15 to 20 cents per pound, the latter $ per bushel. 
The still was therefore the necessary appendage of every farm where the farmer 
was able to procure it; if not, he was compelled to carry his grain to 
wealthy to be distilled. In fact, some of these distillers on a large scale 
friendly to the excise laws, as it rendered the poorer farmers dependent 
them. 

Such excise laws had always been unpopular. Among the smal! farmers in 
Great Britain they excited hatred, which they brought with them to this country, 
and which may be regarded as hereditary. Scarcely any of the causes of com- 
plaint which led to the Revolution had so strong a hold on the people of Penn- 
sylvania as the stamp act, an excise regarded as an oppresive tax on colonial 
industry. Every attempt of the Colony or State to enforce the excise on home- 
distilled spirits had failed, and so fully were the authorities convinced that they 
could not be enforced, that the last law onthe subject, after remaining a dead let- 
ter on the statute-book, was repealed 


the more 
were 
upon 


just before the attempt to introduce it un- 

der the Federal financial system by the Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton 

There were, moreover, circumstances necessarily attending the collection of 


the tax revolting to the mind of a free people. Instead of a general assessment, 
a license system, confined to a few dealers on a large seal an indirect tax 
on foreign imports while in the hands of the importers or retailers, this tax 
created a numerous host of petty officers, scattered over the country as spies on 


or 


t 


alinost any moment to 
inflict domiciliary visits on them, to make arbitrary seizures,and commit other 
vexatious acts. 

I have seen an illustration of the moonshiners of Pennsy!vania in 
those days which is both striking and amusing. They have an ex- 
ciseman or revenue officer clothed in a coat of tar and feathers, whom 

| they are marching out of the town to the tune of the ** Rogue’s March,”’ 


accompanied by an escort of citizens of all sizes and sexes as well as dogs 
of small degree. 


The Federalists attempted to fix upon the Democratic clubs respon- 
sibility for the indignation felt by the people against domiciliary visita- 
tions and the disreputable employment of spies and intormers. But 

* This rum, it may be added, was made mainly from molasses rted from 
the West Indies,and from 300,000 to 500,000 gallons were sent an illy from 
that section to Africa for the purchase of slaves 

Official documents show that from 1804 to 1807, inclusive, 202 curgoes of negro 
slaves were brought into Charleston,s. ¢ Of these slaves, 5,914 were sold for 
account of persons residing in Bristol, R. I 488 for Newport, R. I 6 for 
Providence, R. I.; 280for Warren, R. I.; 200 for Boston, Mas- 12%) for Hart- 
ford,Conn. This was.it will be observed,at only one port in the South and 
during a period of only four years.—Princeton Re Mar 1884, page 194 
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the feeling was innate and could not be resisted. Nothing but the extra- 
ordinary equanimity of President Washington preventéd the precipita- 
tion of a civil war. Whena — meeting was held to express their 
opposition to this law, the Federalists, who regarded such meetings as 
levyi war against the United States, sought to secure from the At- 


ng 


torney-General (Mr. Randolph an opinion that the promoters of the | 


movement were guilty of treason and indictable, and expressed indig- 
nation at his declining to concur in their construction of the law. Mr. 
Jefferson, in a letter written about this time to Mr. Monroe in regard to 
this insurrection, used the following language: 

fhe people in the western part of this State have been to the excise officer 
and threatened to burn his house, &c. They were blackened and otherwise dis- 
guised so as to be unknown. He has resigned, and H. says there is no possi- 
bility of getting the law executed there, and that probably the evil will spread. 
A proclamation is to be issued; another instance of my being forced to appear 
to approve what I have condemned uniformly from its first conception. 

(nd he subsequently denounced it as an ‘* infernal tax.”’ 

In a document supplied to the members of this House during the 
present session, entitled *‘ Arguments before the Committee of Ways and 
Means on the Morrison tariff bill,’’ under the title ‘* Internal-revenue 
taxation on tobacco and fruit brandy,’’ 
the House and Senate appeared betore the committee to express their 
views as to what course should be done. 

Mr. DIBRELL, of Tennessee, a prominent churchman and temperance 
leader, said he was in favor of taking the taxes off tobacco and fruit 
brandy, if the internal-revenue laws were not entirely repealed. In 
the course of his remarks he presented a letter from Judge Key, of the 
United States district court, in which he inquires: 
iuny hope for the repeal of the internal-revenue laws? In this State 


these laws have become the means by which a very large number of disreputa- 
ble 


Is there ¢ 


people live, by making themselves spies, witnesses, guards, &c., at the pub- 
licexpense. Men too lazy to work manage to live at the expense of the Govern- 
ment 


He also produced another le 
States circuit court, who said: 

The public service of the United States is, I regret to say, 
in a majority of cases in Tennessee, 
actively disfavored by the authorities 


ter from Judge Baxter, of the United 


in very bad hands 
and it can never be corrected until it is 
at Washington. 


Mr. DIBRELL also called the attention of the committee to the great 
hardships to the small distillers in rural districts in procuring stamps, 
securing gaugers, and the prosecutions to which they were exposed. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia, also bore testimony to the great hardships 
practiced upon the people of his State, and expressed his opinion as to 
the necessity for the repeal of these laws. 

Mr. CABELL, of Virginia, informed the committee that ‘‘ If this law 
had been carried out in your respective States in the oppressive way in 
which it has been carried out in my State and in other States that I 
know of, you would not have tolerated it a week longer than you could 
have got to Congress and accomplished its repeal.’’ 

I have given the views from these various sources to show the unpopu- 
larity of thislaw among an independent and enlightened people. An un- 
popular law isapttobeabadlaw. Theobjectof taxation, itis respectfully 
submitted, is not alone to raise revenue, but itshould bearasequitably 
as possible upon all citizens, without heaping unnecessary burdens upon 
any particular class. What may be borne by one man can not be sus- 
tained by another without great hardship and inequality. It is said 
that the tax imposed by Mehemet Ali upon the date-tree caused the 
Egyptian fellahsto cut down their trees, but twice the amount imposed 
on the land produced no such result. A tax of 10 per cent. imposed on 
all sales by the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands would, had it been 
continued, have stopped exchange, while yielding little revenue. 

The tax imposed on brandy distilled from fruits has caused the de- 
struction of many orchards and prevented the planting of others, while 
the revenue derived from this source scarcely exceeds the cost of col- 
lection. The conversion of grain into whisky is a conversion of a ne- 
cessity into a luxury; the conversion of fruit into brandy is the con- 
version of a luxury into a luxury. Grain can be preserved and used 
for many of the purposes of life; fruit is perishable, and if not imme- 
diately used will decay and be lost. While the rich and the poor have 
orchards, it is the poor man usually who distills. His orchards are 
planted upon a thin, sandy soil or broken hill-side, and his little distill- 
ery isthe most profitable source of support. He converts his fruit into 
brandy for the purpose of exchanging it for the necessaries of life, and 
if deprived of this means you leave him poor indeed. If spirits must 
be manufactured, wise statesmanship would dictate that its production 
from fruit should be encouraged rather than prevented, as fruit is perish- 
able. 

The same argument urged for the repeal of the whole internal-reve- 
nue tax applies to tobacco as well as to spirits. If you should re- 
move the tax from one you should certainly remove it from the other. 
The people of my State are perfectly willing to pay this internal-reve- 
nue tax provided the method of collecting could be changed. They are 


ready to meet all taxes imposed by the Government which are just and | 


equitable. They appreciate the fact that while the war is over its debt 
has not been paid, and are conscious that the Governmenttintends to 
deal honorably and justly by them. At the same time they demand 
that the law for collecting the taxes be so modified as to secure the free- 
dom of persons and the sancity of their homes and families, and if this 


can not be done and the revenue law be enforced, then they ask that 


I find that certain members of 
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| the whole system be abolished as early as possible. With an overflow- 
ing Treasury and a reasonable prosperity they fail to see why some re- 
lief can not be given, and I, as their representative, ask it at your hands, 


| 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LEONIDAS OC. 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN’ 


HOUK, 


TATIVES, 
Friday, April 11, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R. 6094) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 

other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30,1885 

Mr. HOUK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Asthis is a bill making an appropriation to pay pen- 
sions and to provide for the incidental expenses of making the pay- 
ments, it is proper, as I think, to look into the machinery and practi- 
cal workings of the pension agencies of the country and ascertain as 
far as possible whether the bill under consideration will accomplish the 
purpose intended. I find a woful lack of correct information among 
| members as to the machinery and labor in the pension offices of th 
country. I tind a vast amount of misinformation on this subject. | 
therefore desire to call attention to the organization of a pension agency 
and to the kind and method of labor to be performed in paying pen- 
sions. The Clerk is asked to read the statement I now send to his desk 
on that subject, showing what the steps are in the Pension Office after 
the certificate of the pensioner has been presented for payment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES PENSION AGENCY 


Knoxville, Tenn., January, 31, 1854 


* * # 


Sir: 

First. The certificate, when originally received, is entered on the rolls at th: 
proper alphabetical place and inthe proper book. Thisenrollment requires very 
great care, the pensioners being divided into classes, and in many cases the certit 
cates are ** reissues,’’ *‘ increases,’ and “corrections.” 

Second. After the certificate has been enrolled a proper voucheris prepared 
and, along with the certificate, forwarded tothe pensioner. Along with the cer- 
tificates comes a letter of advice to the pensioner, a letter of advice to his attor- 
ney in some cases, and sometimes special instructions to the pension agent 

Third, After the pensioner’s voucher is matured it is critically examined by 
the pension agent to see if it is properly executed. Many vouchers have to be 
returned forcorrection. The pensioner’ssignature may not correspond with lis 
certificate name; the voucher may not be duly witnessed; the probate officer 
may be unknown tothe agency and not duly certified ; the receipts may not be 
correctly signed or may be unwitnessed ; the guardian's official character (in 
guardian cases) may not be correctly certified or there may be a discrepancy 
between the name of his ward or wards in his guardianship letters as compared 
with the certificate ; the guardian’s bond may be wanting or may be deficient in 
form, in penalty, or in solvency of sureties ; the pensioner may fail to give his post- 
office address; the voucher may be written with a lead-pencil or with illegible 
ink; witnesses may sign by mark and be themselves unwitnessed ; the date in 
the jurat may be, and frequently is, omitted, or may be false, its falsity being 
evidenced by the post-office stamp on envelope antedating the jurat, and in vari- 
ous other particulars the voucher may be fatally defective without correction by 
the pensioner. This agency returns fully 4 per cent. of the vouchers for correc- 
tion one time, and many in the aggregate for correction a second time. 

Fourth. The roll is then examined to see whether the voucher is correctly 
made out; if so, the date and amount of the payment is entered on the rol! in 
the proper column. This is a very critical process, and is intended to see that 
the voucher corresponds in name, number of certificate, and rate of pension 
with the roll, and that the voucher is for the proper period and the proper 
amount, 

Fifth. The check is then drawn for the amount due, properly dated according 
to the preceding audit, and signed. The name in the voucher must be spelled 
letter for letter, according to the orthography of the rolls; and the name in the 
check must to the same extent correspond with the name in the 
The nomenclature of the rolls is *‘ fearfully and wonderfully made,”’ 
ways of misspelling names being almost incredible. 

Sixth. The check is then stubbed, the stub showing its amount, date, 
ber, and the name and post-office address of the payee. All this has to be don 
with great care, the stubs being exceedingly valuable for reference, 

Seventh. The check is then forwarded to the pensioner by mail, along wit! 
his voucher for the next installment. But pensioners frequently neglect to give 
their post-office address, and it then is assumed to be their last address, whi 
frequentiy proves erroneous, and the check is retained until we can hear fro 
the pensioner. When we hear, it is frequently in the shape of an indignant r 
monstrance against our delay. : 

Eighth. The voucher receipts (duplicates) are then dated so as to conform | 
the date of the checks and the check number entered in the receipts. Exact 
conformance must exist between the audits, checks, and receipts. , 

Ninth. The voucher receipts are then so indorsed as to show on what Unitec 
States assistant treasurer the corresponding checks were drawn, This agency 
draws some checks on New York and some on New Orleans, according to | 
| Convenience or request of the pensioner. 

Tenth. The date, number, and amount of the check are then entered in the 
check-register. This register also gives the daily total of checks issued; anc 
| when we are notified that the check has been cashed the date thereof 1s al-o 
| entered in the register. ’ 

Eleventh. An abstract of payments is then prepared for each class of pens 
ers showing all the payments made during the month. This abstract gives (he 
name of each pensioner in alphabetical order, the number of the corre-p . 
ing veucher, the rank of the pensioner, the rate of the pension, the perio 1 paid 
for, the amount of payment, the number of his certificate and special 
marks.’ This abstract, along with the vouchers (less the said duplicat 





voucher 
the various 


and num- 





re- 


ceipts), is transmitted to the honorable Third Audiior, by whom it is most « 

ically audited, and all errors against the Government must either be : 

corrected according to the facts, if correctible, and if not the pension age! 
makes good the loss out of his own pocket. 


dt 
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Of course it is not necessary to detail the various reports required each month, | 


including the accounts current and the monthly statements. 

Mr. HOUK. vert : 
show that the machinery and work inside a pension agency is arduous 
and complicated. Some gentlemen seem to think it a small matter to 


pay off fifteen or twenty thousand pensioners and guard the rights of 


the Government as well as those of the pensioner. And now, in order 
to illustrate some of the workings of this system of making payments, I 
call attention to these four vouchers—invalid, widow, ward for minors, 
and arrears of pension. This bill proposes to pay 5 cents apiece for the 
preparation of these vouchers. And it will be understood, as I have 
already stated, that these fees are allowed under the law for the pay- 
ment of clerk-hire and office expenses. Heretofore, and as the law now 
stands, 15 cents apiece is allowed for making these vouchers. That is 
to say, $15 a hundred is now allowed for preparing them, and this 
money goes to pay clerk-hire and office expenses. 

I want gentlemen to examine these vouchers, complex and difficult 
to understand and make up, and consider how much they could make 
in their preparation. Gentlemen talk on this subject as though they 


This brief and imperfect statement will very clearly | 


ought to be filled out as rapidly as chaff is blown off from a thrashing- 


machine. And yet I doubt whether these gentlemen could fill out 
and properly make up one of these vouchers per hour, if it were to save 
their lives. I will simply exhibit these vouchers to you here and ask 
to insert them in the RECORD as part of my remarks. I send them to 
the Clerk’s desk for that purpo8e, and ask that the face and indorse- 
ments be printed in the order in which I present them. 

The vouchers are as follows: 








[3—820. ] 
A INVALID. A. 
Be it known that I, , do solemnly swear that I am the identical 
person named in pension certificate in my possession No. ——, dated — day 





of , 18—, and whose name is inscribed on the rolls of the Knoxville agency 
atthe rate of —— per month, 





That I have not been employed or paid in the Army, Navy, or Marine service 


of the United States from (')—day of 
present P. O. address is , county of 
Two witnesses :) 














, State of 








i (Pensioner’s signature :) 














STATE OF , County of » 88: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of . 18—; and I certify 
that , above named, exhibited to me his pension certificate, No. . 


and was fully identified as the pensioner described therein, and that he signed 
the following duplicate receipts in my presence. 


(Magistrate’s signature :) 
(Official character :) 
(‘) If the first payment, insert the date of the commencement of the pension. 
If not first payment, the date from which the payment is claimed. 
*When there is a change in the rate, either by an increase, reissue, &c., note 
the former rate at which paid. 
g—— [Original. } — —, 188-. 
Received of Henry R. Gibson, United States pension agentat Knoxville, Tenn., 









































reo dollars by check No. , dated , 18—, being for —— months’ 
and —— days’ pension, due me on pension certificate No. , from the —— day 
of , 18—, to the —— day of , 18—, for which I have signed duplicate 
receipts. 
Witness : 








The pensioner will sign these receipts in the presence of the magistrate. 


[Duplicate. } 
$—. 














(A.) —— —, 188-. 
Received of Henry R. Gibson, United States pension agent at Knoxville, Tenn., 
yoo dollars by check No. ——, dated , 18—, being for —— months’ 
and —— days’ pension due me on pension certificate No. , from the 
day of ——, 18—, to the — day of ——, 18—, for which I have signed duplicate 
receipts. 





Witness: 





[13031—18,000. } 


(A.) Army voucher No. —. 
INVALID. 
,——, 188-. $—. 








NoTEe.—By act of Congress, approved July 8, 1870, these vouchers are furnished 
free of expense to the pensioner, and all payments of pension are required to be 
made thereon. One will be forwarded to every pensioner immediately before 
the 4th day of March, June, September, and December of each year. On orafter 
the 4th day of the months above mentioned, the pensioner, with his pension 
certificate, will, with two witnesses, go before a magistrate and sign and execute 


the oaths and sign the receipts. The executed voucher will then be returned | 


by mail to the U. S. pension agent mentioned below, who, upon its receipt, will 


, 18—, to the present time, and that my | 





who was a , and that I have not remarried since his death 
address is , in the county of ———, State of 
(Two witnesses :) 


; that my P. O. 





Pensioner’s signature 


Deposition of two witnesses. 


We, the undersigned witnesses, do solemnly swear that we are well ac- 
quainted withgthe above-named pensioner; that she is the identical person that 
she represents herself to be ; and that, to our best knowledge and belief, she has 
not remarried since the death of her late husband, above named; and that our 
acquaintance with her is such that, if she had resumed marriage relations, the 
fact would have become known to us 

If mark is made one witness is sufficient, in addition to magistrate’s jurat 

Witness’ signature 
Witness’ signature 





STATE of —, county of ———-, 88. 
Personally appeared before me this day of ——, IS88-, the above wit- 
nesses, — —, of ——_ and ——— ———,, of ———-, whom I believe to be 


credible persons, and the pensioner, ———- ———, and made oath in due form of 
law to the truth of the foregoing statements subscribed by them; and I certify 
that the aforesaid pensioner exhibited to me her pension certificate, No. — 
and signed the following duplicate receipts in my presence. 
If mark is made one witness is sufficient, in addition to magistrate’s jurat.) 
Magistrate's signature - 
Official character — 




















oo {Original ———, 188-. 
Received of Henry R. Gibson, United States pension agentat Knoxville, Tenn., 
— roo dollars by check No, —, dated — , 188-, being for —— months’ 
and —— days’ pension, due me on pension certificate No. ——, from the — day 
of ——, 188-,to the — day of , 188-, for which I have signed duplicate re- 
| ceipts, 
Witness :) 
The pensioner will sign these receipts in the presence of the magistrate 
[ Duplicate. | 
¢—_. B —-- , 188 
Received of Henry R. Gibson, United States pension agent at Knoxville, Tenn., 
roo Collars by check No. ——, dated ———, 1ss8-, being for morths’ 
and —— days’ pension,due me on pension certificate No. ——, from the day 
of , 188, to the — day of i8s-, for which I have signed duplicate re- 
ceipts. 
(Witness :) és — 
(B.) Army voucher No, —. 
WIDOW. 
———-, ——- —, 188. §—. 





forward to the sworn address of the pensioner, given within, a check for the | 


full amount of pension due. 
> : . 
Return this voucher for payment to 





U. 8. Pension Agent, ——. 





STATE OF , County of 


I, , clerk of the — 
hereby certify that 





, 88: 











court of the county and State aforesaid, do 
, duly commissioned and qualified ; that 





——-is 














's commission was dated on the — day of , 18—, and will expire on the — 
day of ——, 188-; and that his signature within written is genuine. 
Given under my hand and the seal of said court this — day of ——, 188—. 
——., Clerk. 
[3—281.] 
B. WIDow. B. 








wae . known, that I, - aie, do solemnly swear that I am the identical 
of — a in pension certificate in my possession No, —, dated — day 

$ the’ S—, and whose name is inscribed on the rolls of the Knoxville agency 
atthe rate of dollars per month. That 1 am the widow of 











| scribed upon the rolls of the Knoxville agency at the rate 
} month ( 





Nore.—By act of Congress approved July 8, 1870, these vouchers are furnished 
free of expense to the pensioner, and all paymerfts of pension are required to be 
made thereon. One will be forwarded to every pensioner immediately before 


the 4th day of March, June, September, and December of each year. On or 


| after the 4th day of the months above mentioned, the pensioner, with his pen- 


sion certificate, will, with two witnesses, go before a magistrate and sign and 
execute the oaths and sign the receipts. The executed voucher will then be re- 
turned by mail to the United States pension agent mentioned below, who, upon 
its receipt, will forward to the sworn address of the pensioner, given within, a 
check for the full amount of pension due. 
Return this voucher for payment to 


U. 8S. Pension Agent, ——. 








STATE OF , County of 


5, , clerk of the 
hereby certify that 


ss: 











court of the county and State aforesaid, do 




















is , duly commissioned and qualified: that 
his commission was dated on the — day of , 18—, and willexpire on the — day 
of , 188-; and that his signature within writtem is genuine 
Given under my hand and seal of said court this — day of . 188-. 
a ——_ Clerk. 
{3—286.] 
G FOR ANY WARD. G. 





Be it known, that I, ——— , do solemnly swear that I am the guardian 
of , Who is still living, and the identical person named in pension 
certificate in my possession, No. , dated —— —, 18—, and whose name 











is in- 
—— dollars per 
, in the county of - 








); that my post-office address is 
State of 





(Guardian’s signature :) ——— ———,, Guardian. 
(Two witnesses :) 








Deposition of two witnesses. 

We, the undersigned witnesses, do solemnly swear that the above oath of 
identity has been read to or by us, and that, to our certain knowledge, the ward 
and pensioner declared therein by the guardian, ——— namely 
(given name), - 





—, to be alive 
, Who is personally known to us, is still living 











(Witnesses when mark is made :) 








Witness’ signature 





(Witness’ signature -— 














STATE of ———,, County of , 88: 
Personally appeared before me, this — day of ——, 18—, the above-named wit 
nesses, ———— - and — —, whom I believe to be credible persons, and 








the guardian, — ,and made oath in due form of law to the truth of the 
foregoing statements subscribed by them; and I certify that the aforesaid guar 
| dian exhibited to me the pension certificate of his ward, No. —, and signed 
| the following duplicate receipts in my presence 
Magistrate’s signature 
Official character 
For an invalid ward, add “and that he has not been employed or pai 


the Army, Navy, or Marine service of the United States fron 
,18—, to the present time, nof since the date of his last pe: 
For a widow, add “that she has not intermarried since the 
named —— * For a mother, add “that she has not 
the date of the death of her son ——— ———-, and that sh« til 
pension forsupport.”’ For a father, add ‘‘ that he has not, by marr 
wise, acquired property or been provided with support, but is 
his pension therefor.’ 
If a widow or mother, add ‘and has not remarried 


2 
¢——__. 
v ° 








[Original — 1s 
Received of D. T. Boynton, United States pension age 


nt at Knox, 
dollars, by check No. ——, dated —— Ls 


, be ng 


for 





») 


I 


and —— days’ pension,due me on pension certificate No 
of 
ceipts 


4 


, from the — day 
, 18—, to the — day of —~—, 18—, for which I have signed duplicate re- 


, Guardian. 
Witness 


The pensioner will sign these receipts in the presence of the magistrate. 
G 
g— [Duplicate. } —+- —, 18—. 
Received of D. T. Boynton, United States pension agent at Knoxville, Tenn., 
roo dollars, by check No. , dated —— —. 18—, being for —— months’ 
and days’ pension, due me on pension certificate No. , from the — day 


of ——, 18—, to the — day of ——, 18—, for which I have signed duplicate re- 
ceipts. 
, Guardian, 
Witness : 


(G) Army voucher No. —- 
FOR ANY WARD. 
Class S—. 


Nore.—By act of Congress approved July 8, 1870, these vouchers are furnished 


—, 18—. 


free of expense to the pensioner, and all payments of pension are required to | 


be made thereon. One will be forwarded to every pensioner immediately be- 
fore the 4th day of March, June, September, and December of each year. On 


or after the 4th day of the months above mentioned, the pensioner, with his | 


pension certificate, will, with two witnesses, go before a magistrate and sign 
and execute the oaths and sign the receipts. The executed voucher will then 
be returned by mail to the United States pension agent mentioned below, who, 
upon its receipt, will forward, to the sworn address of the pensioner, given 
within, a check for the full amount of pension due 

Return this voucher for payment to ; 

U.S. Pension Agent, ——. 

STATE oF ———, County of 

I, - ———, clerk of the court of the county and State aforesaid, do 
hereby certify that , duly commissioned and qualified; that 
his commission was dated on the — day of , 18—, and will expire on the — 
day of ——, 18--, and that his signature within written is genuine. 

Given under my hand and the seal of said court this — day of 


, 88: 


is 


, 18—. 
——, Clerk. 
CERTIFICATE OF COURT AS TO GUARDIANSHIP. 
When the guardian is not named in or has been changed since the pension 
certificate was issued, this certificate will be required : 
STATE OF 
I 


—, County of 


‘ , clerk of the court in and for said county, do hereby cer- 
tify that , whose signature appears to the within oath of identity as 
guardian of ——— - , Was appointed guardian of said ward on the — day of 
, 18—, as appears on record in the office of said court, and is still the legal 
and acting guardian of said ward, 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of said 
court this — day of ——, 18—. 
(SEAL. } , Clerk. 
oO. FOR ARREARS DUE DECEASED PENSIONERS. oO. 


By act of March 3, 1873, payable only toa widow, orto children who were under 
16 years of age at the death of the pensioner. 


I, (claimant :) , (service :) (1) (pensioner’s name :) 
, do solemnly swear that the said (pensioner’s name: 
identical pensioner to whom certificate No. 
surrendered (*) ), payable at the pension agency at ,at$ per month; 
and that he died at on the —day of ——, 187-; (°) , that my post-office 
address is (town :) ———, (county :) , (State :) j 
(Claimant’s signature :) 


, 28: 


was the 
was issued (which is herewith 


(Witnesses :) 


STATE OF , County of 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of ——, 187-. 
(Magistrate's signature: 
(Official character :) 
(Post-office address :) 
CERTIFICATE OF COURT AS TO DEATH. 
STATE OF , County of 
I, , clerk of the 
hereby certify that satisfactory evid 


county of — 
he left (# ; 
Given under my hand and seal of said court this — day of ——, 187-. 


, 88: 


, 38: 


court in and for the county aforesaid, do 
ence has been exhibited to said court that 
was a pensioner of the United States, residing at 


, State of , and died on the — day of ——, 187-, and that 


() Insert “‘ widow of” or “guardian of minor children of,” &c. 

*) If lost or destroyed, so state, and erase ‘‘is herewith surrendered.” 

(8) When an invalid, insert “that he has not been employed or paidin the Army, 
Navy, or Marine service of the United States from — day of , 18—, to the 
day of his death.” For a widow pensioner, add * that she has not intermarried, 
but continued the widow of the above-mentioned (husband’s name) until her 
death.”’ If the pensioner was drawing two dollars per month additional for 
minor children, give the names of those under sixteen years of age who at the 
date of the last payment were alive. 
abandoned since the last payment, add ( 
date when. For a dependent mother, add “that she has not intermarried since 
the death of the above-mentioned (son’s name), and was dependent on her pen- 
sion for support until death.”’ Fordependent father, add * that he was depend- 
ent on his pension for support until his death.” 

(*) If a widow survives, add “a widow, 
appears above.”’ 


, Clerk. 


c ——, whose genuine signature 
If children are claimants, add “ no widow, but the following- 


named children, who were under sixteen years of age at the death of the pen- | 


sioner (giving names and ages), and of whom ——— 
uature appears above, is the legal guardian.”’ 
[Voucher No 
Paid by check No. ——, dated —— —, 187-. 
Petey 


. 


, whose genuine sig- 


Original. } 


: — —, 187-. 

Received of —— , United States pension agent at ——., res dol- 

lars, being for months’ and —— days’ pension due on pension certificate of 
, deceased, No. , from the — day of ——, 187-, to the — day of 


——., 187-, for which I have signed duplicate receipts. 
(Witness 


The claimant will sign these receipts in the presence of the magistrate. 


, in the | 


ifany one of the children has died or been | 
in this space) the name and the | 
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[Voucher No. —. 
Paid by check No. ——, dated —— —, 187-. 
(‘O 


Duplicate. ] 


| $—. — —, 187-. 
| Received of , United States pension agent at ros dol- 
| lars, being for —— months’ and —— days’ pension, due on pension certificate of 
| , deceased, No. ——, from the — day of , Is7-, to the — day of 
——, 187-, for which I have signed duplicate receipts. 
(Witness:) 


STATE OF , County of 


a , clerk of the court of the county and State aforesaid, do 
hereby certify that is , duly commissioned and qualified ; that 
his commission was dated on the — day of ——, 18—, and will expire on the — 
day of ——, 18—, and that his signature within written is genuine. 

Given under my hand and the seal of said court this — day of 


ae: 


, 187-. 

———, Clerk. 
(0) No. —. $—. 
Mr. HOUK. Now, then, examine these vouchers in connection with 
| what I have said as to the machinery and workings of a pension agency, 
| and see the amount of work involved, and then as practical business 
men decide whether or not 5 cents is a sufficient compensation for mak- 
ing them out. But supposeit was, why reduce the compensation, while 
the Government gets the benefit of it, unless it amounts to more than 
enough to defray the expenses of running the offices? These fees are 
| allowed for clerk-hire and office expenses instead of making a direct 
| appropriation for that purpose. This is the mode of paying clerk-hire 
and office expenses, and is much cheaper to the Government than any 
other possible system of making payment. All experience proves this 
to be the wisest and cheapest mode of running the agencies and provid- 
ing for the payment of the pensioners of the country. 

If gentlemen would inform themselves as to the workings and ex- 
penses of the pension system and compare the different policies of mak- 
ing payment, they would learn that the present system is the cheapest 
and most expeditious of any that has yet been proposed for adoption. 

And this bill is objectionable in almostevery line. I do not wish to 
be offensive to any one, and certainly not to the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, whose wisdom conceived and genius brought 
forth the remarkable bill under consideration; but justice and candor 
require that every friend of the soldier, and particularly every friend 
of the pensioner, should pronounce this bill a legislative monstrosity. 
It is bold in its assumptions and monstrous in its application and force; 
and yet it is covert in its designs, though none the less mischievous in 

It ought not to pass. 

And while I am neither a prophet nor an alarmist, I beg leave to 
place the prediction on record that whoever shall vote to pass this bill 
in its present shape will by that vote put himself in direct opposition 
to the soldier element of the country, and that element will accept the 
issue thus tendered, and sooner or later punish those who thus trifle 
with their interests. This should have been called an anti-pension- 
appropriation bill, for I think I will be able to show that it is the first 
step in the direction of undermining and destroying the whole fabric 
of our liberal, enlightened, and humane pension system. First of all, 
it is a stingy bill. Itis niggardly in its provisions. It does not ap- 
propriate enough money to pay the pensioners. The amount it grants 
is for less than the sum which will be required for this purpose during 
the next fiscal year, and much less than asked for by the Department. 

But I leave this obnoxious feature of omission to the criticism of others 
more capable than myself. And now I propose to examine some of the 
positive enactments of this bill. The new legislation ingratted upon it 
is neither germane nor in the line of economy, and will, I take it, be 
ruled out on a point of order, which of course will be made. To adopt 
the latter portion of section 1 of the bill, commencing at line 23, on page 
2, and including line 39, on page 3, will virtually stop the whole machin- 
ery of the pension offices of the country and leave this branch of the 
public service entirely inadequate to meet the ends for which it was es- 
tablished. The fees and other allowances under the law as it exists are 
| barely sufficient to defray the necessary expenses of paying the pension- 
| ers. And yet this bill proposes to take from the pension agents two 
thirds of the amount now allowed by law for clerk-hire and other oflice 
expenses, thus in effect abolishing the pension agemies, or, to say the 
least, destroying their effectiveness. Whereas the pension agents are 
now paid $15 a hundred for the preparation of vouchers, it is here pro- 
posed by this bill to’ cut this rate of compensation down to $5 per hun- 
dred for the preparation of these vouchers. 

To do this, I say again, will be equivalent to closing up at least so 
of the agencies. Take the agency at Knoxville, Tenn., my own hom: 
and of which I know more than of other agencies. To reduce th« 
| as proposed by this bill will be to wipe out that agency. Under th 
present law, the agent receiving 15 cents apiece or $15 per hundred 
vouchers, the agent is barely able to run the office. Let me give ) 
some facts and figures in regard to this matter. There is not a mo 
competent business man in the public service than this pension agent 
And to show you that he is economical in his management of the office 
I.will state that he employs nine regular clerks, who work from 7 
o'clock in the morning to 5 in the afternoon, and their salaries, as wi! 
| be seen, range from $50 up to $110 per month. So it is seen that the 
| salaries paid are small and the time devoted to labor in the office much 
| greater than the usual time employés of the Government devote to 
| their duties. 


——., deceased, act of —— —, 187-. 

















3ut let me give the organization of this office, the money now allowed 


with which to run it, and the actual expenses incurred and paid. As 
already stated, the regular force of this office consists of— 
Nine clerks: one at $110, one at $100, one at $75, three at $60, 
and three at $50 each per month, making the monthly clerk- 
hire S000, Ge eee eeren mnONeNS... -.-.. 2... $1, 845 
Extra clerk-hire during the three months------------------- 80 
Printing 16,000 vouchers during the three months----_-.----- 24 
Printing 20,000 envelopes for this three months- --- -- oe 52 
Printing two thousand white envelopes for the same time ---- 15 
Two thousand letter-heads for the three months - ------.----- 20 
One thousand indorsement slips, same period -_-......-..-~-- 5 
One thousand blotting-pads for same time ------------------ 5 
Three hundred lost-check directions, same period ------------ 6 
Four hundred guardian directions --..-.....--------------- 4 
Two thousand directions for executing vouchers------------- 8 
One thousand two hundred error slips to call attention to errors 
cate ib amiadn dns onnneueen sees 6 
Binding five volumes of extracts for Third Auditor -----..--- 3 
Binding two volumes of abstracts for agency, extra-good - -- -- 2 
Eight hundred postal cards, printed ----....-..------------- 4 
gS ee 4 
eee 1 
ie a cn omededencinnenas animes 1 
Pour 060 GF Gi eee WREEE... 22 on nccccnncec cece ese. oeceee 4 
a a ora an po iss oe wens 4 
Four hundred sheets of linen paper for copying abstracts -- -- 4 
Bam 00 err Ns oo won ces e ~~~ fu. + 2 
Two spools of tape, use of rubber types, Postal Guides, large 
copying-press, mucilage, inkstand, figuring paper—items 
Eitan olin nbn scnesacedan nee tenscus 14 
Total expenses for three months----.-....-- -..-------- 2,112 
Pension agents’ salary for three months------.--.------ ---- 1, 000 
Fees for making vouchers, at 5 cents each---- ~-.- ---------- 695 
Total allowance, including salary and fees._--. ....---- 1, 695 


Subtract this sum which goes into the hands of the agent from the 
amount he pays out for expenses, thus: 


ties ccna bean oon bedee nde can acne 4 $2, 11 
nb coe cdawe wa enineb aes deat Sasi 1, 69 
This leaves a balance against the agent of___--...._.--_------ 417 


every three months, after exhausting the fees which accrue from making 
the vouchers (now paid for at 15 cents a piece, but proposed to be cut 
down by this bill to 5 cents each), and likewise every cent of his salary. 

These figures are official and accurate. They are based upon statis- 
tics taken from the record as made to the Pension Office under oath by 
a faithful and competent officer. And I wish to emphasize the folly 
and practical effect of this bill by impressing the fact upon this House 
that to pass this measure at once vacates and wipes out this agency 
which pays the pensioners of ten States of the Union. The figures 
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| it could be passed. 





ode) 


e months, or, in other 


tion and force him to furnish $417 every thre 
words, to pay an annual sum of $1,663 for the honor or the fun of 
holding the office. This bill forces an individual to pay the expenses 
of transacting the Government’s business and to throw in his own 
services for nothing. Need I comment further on the absurdity of this 
feature of this unique bill? 1 think not. 

This bill also proposes to reduce the number of agents after the 1st 
of July next from eighteen, as now, to twelve, and makes it the duty 
of the President to consolidate the agencies, and thus reduce the num- 
ber of agents to twelve. This is the tirst step in the direction of abol- 
ishing the present system of paying pensions through pension agents 
and agencies. 

The Appropriations Committee, at least that portion of it reporting 
this bill and advocating ‘this new legislation, really desire the aboli- 
tion of the present system of making payments through agencies, and 
would have readily reported a bill for that purposeif they had believed 
Feeling that they could not abolish the agency 
system, they have resorted to the next best thing as leading, looking, 
and pointing to the final accomplishment of their purpose. This is the 
entering-wedge by which they hope to tinally succeed in destroying the 
present agency system; and it would be perfectly legitimate to pause 


| here and show the inconvenience, danger of loss to the Government, 


| anti-pension and anti-soldier bill. 


which I have given show that to reduce the fees as proposed by this | 


bill will leave the pension agent $417 worse than nothing at the end of 
every three months, or making him hold the office at an annual loss of 
$1,668. Fortunately the bill does not propose to compel any one to hold 
the office of pension agent, nor is it made a felony for those now in 
office to resign, and if the distinguished Committee on Appropriations 
should amend this bill so,as to compel men to serve and make good this 
deficit, which I have shown will certainly exist, I shall then want the 
writ of habeas corpus enlarged so as to release them from this service 
and loss. If this bill passes the President will have no scrambling 
before him for appointment, but he may have to call on Congress and 
upon the Committee on Appropriations to devise a bill for a law to en- 
able him to conscript pension agents and compel them to serve. 

Let me here show the income and outgo of the pension agent at the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) agency under the present law giving $15 per hun- 
dred for vouchers: Total income for three months, $3,086; total ex- 
pense for three months, $2,112. This leaves the net income of $974 
as the quarterly payment of the agent. The statute fixes the agent’s 
salary at $4,000 per annum, but even under the present law, by which 
he gets $15 a hundred for preparing vouchers, the agent at Knoxville, 
lenn., only receives, after paying the expenses of the office, the sum 
of $3,896, which is $204 less than the amount given him by the law as 
it stands. In order to enforce the absurdities and hardships of this 
bill, ask the attention of members to a restatement of the effect it 
will have if it shall become a law. Remember, under the present law 
the Southern agent will and does receive the sum of $3,896 as an an- 
nual salary. By crippling the efficiency of his office he could make 
his salary the full $4,000, for the law authorizes him to draw and keep 
that sum as his yearly salary. But he prefers to apply even a portion 
of his own money to the payment of office expenses rather than have 
4n inefficient clerical force, and thus fail to meet the wants and expec- 
‘ations of the pensioners of the country. 

But to pass this bill you take from him every cent of his compensu- 


| making payment to the pensioners. 
| are now scattered over the country situated in convenient localities, 


| after it is due. 
| will be stationed from the pensioner, and the more distant the pen- 


ty 
iT 


and additional cost of paying the pensioners from Washington; but | 
will barely call attention to the fact, and turn to other features of this 
But I will add that the fewer the 
agents the greater the chances of fraud and loss to the Government 
For instance, it is a statistical fact that the great majority of frauds 
are committed in the localities most distant and remote trom the place 
of payment. It is well known that obedience to law is more universal 


| in those localities where the presence of the Government is seen and 


felt. Thus it transpires that where the officers of the Government are 
in the midst of the people, near to and overlooking them, the people 
are less inclined to commit wrongs, and the oflicers more likely to 
detect the wrong if it was attempted. And while the present system 
of paying pensions through bonded agents secures the Government 
against fraud, mistake, and overpayments, to abolish the agency plan 
of payment and pay the pensioners from Washington the Government 
would lose from all these sources. 

Another and still more serious objection to the reduction of the num- 
ber of pension agents is the inconvenience and delay it will occasion in 
With the number of agents which 


through the aid of our improved mail facilities the pensioners are rap- 
idly paid, and usually receive their money from one to fifteen days 
Of course, the fewer agents there are the farther they 


sioner may be from the agency the more delay and trouble in paying 
him. It does not require elaboration to enforce this proposition. It 
is self-evident on the mere statement. 

But the most objectionable portion of this bill is found in the second 
section, where itas loudly and emphatically pronounces the pensioners 
and claimants for pension ‘‘ fools,’’ ‘‘ idiots,’’ and ‘‘imbeciles ’’ as if it 
said so in express language. 

The greatest mistake Congress ever made in its legislation in regard 
to the rights and interests of the soldier element of the country was 
when it assumed theirincapacity to take care of themselves, and sought 
to make the United States their guardian, by providing just how much 
they should give and what sort of a contract they should make with 
their attorneys. These men were free agents when they enlisted. They 
were free when fighting the battles of the country and incurring the 
disabilities tor which they are now seeking pensions. They at least 
thought they were free, except in so far as military discipline required 
obedience in the prosecution of their military duties. They could do 
as they pleased with the money they received in payment for theirsers 
They could buy and sell. They could give or take. 
convey property, make bequests, and receive in return. 


ices, 


‘| he \ ( ould 
And they 


ure 


recognized as freemen now in all transactions, except where the Gov- 
ernment has given them the small reward of a pension, and this bill 
proposes to carry this guardianship a step further and app!y 1 all 
cases of bounty, back-pay, and claims for horses lost in the se: 

Of course [am now making reference to that provision ch its 


the attorney’s fee in pension and these other cases to Sl0and 1 
it unlawful for him to be paid any 
the character of the case. 

We may all have our opinion of the claim agents 


ore 


iter Compensation, regu diess of 


Much can be trut 


fully said against them, or at leastagainst a portionof them. | ll 
be found that this question of limiting attorneys* fees to 310 has at 
least two sides to it, so far as the rights and interests of the x ‘ 
concerned Phat is, it has two sides provided there is any substantial 
reason on which to base this limitation law with 1 spec nt 
there are certainly many reasons against it. 

If it is a one-sided question at all, it is on the side permitting the 
pensioner to employ whom he will and contract in his own discretion 
to such an amount as will secure the services of an attorney competent 
to prosecute his claim. 

Now, what has been the effect of this ten-dollar limitation ef fees 1n 
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pension cases? There is not a member of this body who does not well 
know that the great majority of these cases involve such an amount of 
work that no competent attorney can afford to do it for the sumof $10. 
And still, under the pretense of friendship for the pensioner, these 
same members of Congress sit here and vote to limit the attorney’s fee 
to $10 when they kiiow it embarrasses the prosecution of the claim and 
in many instances actually involves its final rejection. This is hum- 
bug legislation. It is the product of demagogy. And the result of it 
is that nearly all the capable and honest attorneys have been driven 
out of this kind of practice. Why, sir, in my own section I have seen 
the evil effects of this law, and it is my observation and experience that 
this limitation has caused the dishonest and incompetent attorneys to 
reap a perfect feast of fees, for the reason that the honest and capable 
attorneys of the country absolutely refuse to continue in the practice 
of prosecuting this kind of business. There is not a member of this 
body who has a soldier constituency and who has taken an interest in 
the procurementof pensions whodoes not know full well that the great- 
est difficulty in the way of obtaining pensionsis the informal, or, to put 
it plainer and stronger, the imperfect and improper manner in which 
the papers are prepared. 

My own experience is that a very large proportion of the pension cases 
which are rejected would be allowed if prepared by a competent attor- 
ney. But competent and honest attorneys will not take these cases for a 
ten-dollar fee. I have used the words *‘ honest’’ and ‘‘ competent ”’ in 
conjunction, because there are but few ‘‘ honest’’ attorneys who are 

‘competent ’’ who can be induced to take these cases and prepare them 
for $10. But the ‘‘dishonest’’ attorney will take them for that sum, 
provided he can collect it, and never give the claim any further atten- 
tion. And so will parties who are ‘* incompetent,’’ and yet ‘‘ honest,’’ 
plunge into these cases and prepare them with zeal and lose them 
with alacrity. 

| know that much can be said as to the way Washington and other 
claim attorneys have acted and would act again if the opportunity was 
given them. But let me say to gentlemen that, like all other men en- 
gaged in wrongful pursuits, the claim agents have run their course, and 
it will be an utterly impossible matter for them to ever regain the con- 
fidence of the people. Originally they found it easy to impose on the 
soldier; but now the country is educated up to understand their ‘‘ ways 
that are dark,’’ and hereafter their ‘‘tricks’’ will be “‘ vain.’’ They 
can never ingraft themselves back into the confidence of the public. 
Their fraudulent circulars will no more deceive the ‘‘ unsuspecting ’”’ 
soldiers, because there are no longer any of thisclass. They are changed 
into a class of ‘‘suspecting ’’ characters. 

But the limitation law has forced the soldier into an undesirable and 
in fact helpless and pitiable condition. He has learned that there are 
but few reliable attorneys in Washington who will take his case for the 
legal fee, and yet he can not find such a one where he resides and he 
is forced to run the risk of selecting one in Washington who is dishonest 
or taking one at home whom he knows to be incompetent. What the 
soldier needs is not the protection of a guardian statute but competent 
help in the prosecution of his claim. And in order to give this aid to 
the soldiers of the country several things are demanded. 
undertaking to forbid the pensioner by law from employing dishonest 
attorneys, the law would forbid the dishonest attorneys from practicing, 
the rights of all would be more secure. Instead of limiting and pre- 
scribing inadequate compensation to attorneys, and thus offering a pre- 
mium for dishonesty, the law should erect a standard of qualifications 
for claim attorneys which would command men of character who would 
be stimulated by professional pride as well as honesty of purpose, and 
then the claim business would be conducted upon such a plan that dis- 
honesty would be comparatively unknown among this class as well as 
other attorneys. 

In conclusion I want to say that it may be that gentlemen are right 
in urging this extreme legislation in regard to pension matters; but, 
I believe ‘they are wrong; and I will risk saying that they may think 
they reflect the sentiment of the soldier and are doing the soldiers a 
service, but they are sure to learn to the contrary. The soldiers are 
not all, nor any considerable portion of them, fools; they are not idiots, 
nor are they imbeciles. They have a keen sense of their rights, and 
do not thank either pretended or real friends for taking an interest in 
them because of their supposed incapacity to take care of themselves. 
They can penetrate the gauze of an assumed friendship. And I will 
suggest that they will not be deceived by the pretension of words when 
actions in the character of legislation are telling them in thunder-tones 


that their real interests are being sacrificed on the altar of selfishness | 


by a falSe use of sentiment. I warn the pensioner to beware of those 
who so zealously proclaim their interests but clog their rights. 
The idea.of prescribing one fee, and that limited to $10, without 


regard to the amount of labor to be performed, is a self-evident ab- | 


surdity. We all know that in pension cases, like in all other legal 
proceedings, they each rest on a wholly different state.of facts, one case 


often involving great labor and much trouble, while another involves | 
For instance, one soldier has | 


but little labor and scarcely any trouble. 
a full military and hospital record, and his claim for pension is easily 
made out, because very nearly every item of proof is a matter of record; 
while another soldier may have no military record beyond enlistment 





| rights. 


If, instead of 





and muster; he may have no hospital record, and his surgeon may be 
dead, or post-office address unknown, and his claim for pension may 
have to be made out entirely by proof not of record. In one case the 
soldier’s officers, including his regimental surgeon, are living and ot 
easy access; in another case the soldier’s officers are all dead or their 
whereabouts unknown. In one case the company and regimental books 
and records were well kept, while in another things went ‘‘ slip-shod,”’ 
and drifted along at ‘‘ odds and ends,’’ in looseness and without order. 
Now, anybody knows that pensioners of the one of these classes have 
much less trouble in prosecuting their claims than pensioners belonging 
to the other class; and yet the existing and proposed law fixes the at- 
torney’s fee alike and at the same amount in each class of cases. 

The right thing to do is to recognize the soldier as capable of taking 
care of himself and protecting his rights in making contracts with his 
attorney. The Government does not pretend to guard the pensioners’ 
money as against anybody but his attorney, and the attorney is repelled 
to find him falling into the hands of some more desperate character. 

Let the pensioner know that he is expected to guard his own inter- 
ests, and my word for it the great majority of them will demonstrat: 
their capacity for self-protection. I have made this plea in behalf ot 
the freedom of the pensioner. I do not believe they will need guar- 
dians. If any one class of people should have more freedom than an- 
other it should be the ex-Federal soldier, and still he is the only class 
whose liberty to contract with reference to his rights is abridged 
Give him the same freedom you do other citizens and let him take car 
of himself like other people, and my word for it he will be satisfied. 

If the soldier is content who has any right to complain? Certainly 
not the politician. And the soldiers of the country will yet make it a 
condition precedent to giving any candidate their votes for Congress, 
that he shall promise if elected he will not vote to embarrass thei! 
Just think of the idea of Congressmen sitting here voting that 
the average pensioner is incapable of knowing his rights, of knowing 
right from wrong, when the intelligence of the average pensioner quali- 
fies him to make more than an average Congressman. I protest against 
this sentimental nonsense and demand the same right of judgment fo1 
the pensioner that the Congressman reserves to himself. I demand free- 
dom of action and equality of privileges for the ex-Federal soldiers of 
the country. 


Pensions. 


SPEEC 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS B. 


OF NEW YORK, 


H 


BREWER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, April 21, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 6535) to regulate the granting of pensions in certain cases. 


Mr. BREWER, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time allowed the members of the com- 
mittee to speak on the bill now before the House it will hardly be ex- 
pected we can do more than hastily and briefly call attention to some 
of the reasons which have decided the Committee on Payment of Pen- 
sions, Bounty, and Back Pay to ask a suspension of the rules this 
morning. 

And now we desire to put upon its passage this very important bill 
which has just been read. It will bring relief to thousands of worthy 
soldiers who, as yet, have been unable to establish their claims, because 
they could not obtain the requisite proofs in accordance with the existing 
laws. Now, sir, it is twenty years since most of the soldiers received 
their disabilities. Most of them kept no memorands of the daily o 
currences, can hardly give a correct account of the times and places 
where they were exposed to danger or disease, the names of the hospitals 
even where they were temporarily placed; the names of the surgeon and 
the nurse have gone from them; their commissioned officers may be dead, 
or not to be found. 

It has been necessary heretofore to prove that the applicant was 
healthy and free from disease when he enlisted. Some have no hospital 
record, preferring to remain with their regiment to being confined in the 
sickly wards of a malarious hospital.* Perhaps in the early years alte! 


| the war these restrictions were necessary and proper, and the class wh 


could procure this evidence are now receiving their pensions, but we are 
told there are 185,000 claims still back, awaiting evidence which the 
claimant is unable to obtain, and the bill we present for your action 
this morning is framed to cure these evils, as far as they can be cured, 
and give to these men their just dues. 

We provide for no new classes. We have tried to so modify the rules 


| of evidence as to give all deserving disabled soldiers, who have seen 
| actual service, achance. 
| able to suppose the disability was incurred in the service, and is not the 


So that cases of disability, where it is reason 
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result of bad or vicious habits, or other known cause since the war, are 
under this act entitled to a pension. This seems to be right and just 
and safe. Of course, there are many things left out of this bill which 
the committee would gladly have put in; but inasmuch as they are in- 
corporated in other bills which will be called up later in the session, it 


into as small a compass as possible, and take this occasion and this 
method to at once get the auction of the House. 


of Pensions, who has givenushistime. We haveavailed ourselvesof his 
experience and have his hearty co-operation and indorsement, and after 


ID 


4 


wilderness, in the malarial swamps of Carolina, in the rifle-pits, in the 
trenches, on picket, in the tever-infected hospital, in the inhuman, in- 
sufferable, and infernal prisons of the South—in all these places om 


brave soldiers stood up like men and did their duty like soldiers. The 


| sun by day shone upon the heaps of the dead slain in battle, and at 
was deemed advisable to bring measures which would do the most good | 


the clear and eloquent presentation of the subject which has been made | 


to you by my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Ohio, | 


hope and expect to have a large vote recorded in favor of the imme- | 


diate passage of the bill. If this bill becomes a law by the early ac- 
tion of the Senate, it will almost immediately carry relief to thousands 
of deserving soldiers now in abject want and distress, unable to procure 
their pensions on account of legal technicalities which by the provis- 
ions of this act are wiped out. Think of the boon it must be to the 
long-suffering soldier and sailor who has waited long and is waiting 
still for the Government to recognize his claims. 

How long, Mr. Speaker, can we afford to turn our eyes away from 
the outstretched hands of the disabled and distressed soldier? How 
long shall we turn our ears away from the cry of the once gallant and 
brave but now broken-down and diseased sailor, when from the depths 
of their disappointments, their bitterness, and their withered hopes they 
cry out for the pittance which the nation has promised them and for 
the relief which the Government owes them? In the dark days of the 
war, when at times it seemed uncertain whether the Stars and Stripes 
or the Stars and Bars should float over this Capitol, whether we should 
continue to be a nation or not, we were profuse in our promises of golden 
bounties and of liberal pensions to those who enlisted. Shall we go 


back on our part of the contract when they executed their part at such | 


fearful expense, such terrible sacrifices? They stood a living wall on 
a thousand battlefields to secure to us and to our children what we 
enjoy to-day. Can we as citizens, as patriots, as Christians, as legis- 
lators withhold a moment longer the requisite legislation which shall 
relieve their distress and the distress of their wives and their children ? 
Better far to close up the doors to our halls of legislation and leave the 
walls of this Capitol to molder and crumble back to its original dust 
than to break faith with our soldiers and refuse the relief to which they 
are so justly entitled. 


widespread desolation and calamity to the inhabitants who dwelt along 
its borders; when want and distress came upon the people who occupy 
the broad savannas of Mississippi and Louisiana, did they make their 
appeal in vain ? 
vie with each other to hasten the work of relief? 


Did not this House and the Senate and the Executive | 
Did we hesitate to | 


| 





thrust back the bolts of the locks, and open wide the doors of the Treas- | 


ury, and dispatch, with telegraphic speed, succor to those ready to per- 
ish? And shall we now, because it is an oft-told tale, and because it is 
the old, old story, refuse to heed the cry of the soldier and shut up 
our vaults and push home the bolts of our overflowing Treasury, when 
distress and the cold hand of penury is upon them ? 

One hundred and eighty thousand soldiers, their wives and children, 
stand with hands outstretched toward this Capitol to-day, and ask you 
to pass this bill. They ask not for your sympathy and good talk; they 
want what they have a right to demand—justice. Shall they have it? 
They ask us to fulfill our promises. Shall we doit? And every day 
we delay there goes up to Heaven the cry from this long-suffering, 
wounded, and distressed multitude, ‘‘ How long, oh Lord, how long?’ 


And to many of the disabled sufferers the pendulum of the old clock of 


Time has ticked out their answer; as it swung backward and forward 
it said, ‘‘ Forever, forever!’’ Too true! 
promised relief it will come too late. 
the sight. 

How long shall we sit here and haggle over whisky bills and over 
public-building and tariff and internal-revenue bills, and leave these 
men and their families to perish ? 


They wil) have died without 


To many who looked for the | 


| little has heretofore been done for them, practically at least. 
I : 


When the swelling floods of the Ohio carried upon its turbid waters | is true that almost every legislative measure for the benetit of the cap 


| slavery in our midst. 


night the pale moon shone down upon the new-made graves of those 


carried off by pestilence and disease. Worn and weary, and disheart- 


| ened they sank into their graves believing that the nation would not 
We have had the advice and counsel of the honorable Commissioner 


forget their brave deeds or hesitate to take care of their widows and 
children. 

Can any man on the floor of this House mistake the duty of the 
hour? I trust this bill may receive not merely a two-thirds, but the 
unanimous vote of the members present. Need I say more? The 
wants and the necessities of the soldier are well known, and I appeal 
to the gentlemen of this Congress to take such immediate action as 
will afford them the quickest and most effectual relief. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


SPEECH 
RICHARD 
OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


HON. GU] 


WISCONSIN, 


y Tm ‘N > 
INTHER, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1884, 

On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics 

Mr. GUENTHER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I consider the bill under consideration a step in the 
right direction. The statistics to be gathered by a bureau of labor will 


| greatly aid the legislator in this country in framing wise and propet 


laws for the benefit of those of our citizens who earn their daily bread 
by manual labor. It is the duty of the lawmokers to legislate in thei: 
favor; it is our duty to do everything in our power to better their con 
dition, to promote their financial, social, and general welfare. Too 
While it 
a 
italist has been paraded before the country as being solely in the interest 
of the laboring man and “for his higher glory,” it is also true t! 
only its result but its obiect has been to protect capital. 

Under the guise of protection to labor the capitalist has secured a 
he wanted; the workingman has formed the bridge over which cun 
ning capital has reached the shore of wealth and abundance. 1 have 
always voted, Mr. Chairman, for every measure which I thought would 
benefit the working classes, and I will continue to do so whenever I will 
have the opportunity. I voted inthe Forty-seventh Congress to exclud 
Chinese laborers from our shores, because [ am opposed to. allowing an 
class of people to come here and underbid American labor or force the 
laboring man of this country down to the low plane of these Mongo- 
lians. My vote shall only be cast in the direction of elevating the 
condition of our workingmen, and for that reason I will oppose the in 
troduction of all people under the contract system, be they Caucasians 
or Mongolians. I do not propose to allow even a semblance of human 
I want to make manual labor more and 


1at not 


1} 
hi 


more 


| respected, not the reverse. 


Hundreds are in poor-houses—to the | 


disgrace of the nation I gay it—and hundreds more are on their way | 


thither. Let us make no longer delay. 


enlisted and filled up the ranks, and the regiments started for the front ! 


| be ‘* 
How enthusiastically we cheered the boys when they came forward and | or doctor’s office, and end their career usually as lightning-rod peddlers ot 


| book agents. 


How we presented them with flags, and how we presented the officers | 


with swords, and bid them Godspeed! Have we displayed the same 
eagerness at their return, and been careful that they were made com- 
fortable in sickness and the wolf kept trom their door? 

How the mother in her loyalty gave her son! How the wife in un- 
selfish and patriotic love for her country could say to her husband, ‘‘Go!”’ 
Take your gun and go, John, 

Take your gun and go; 
Rose can drive the oxen, John, 
An’ I can use the hoe. 
They left their teams in the field, their plows in the furrow, their 
4x at the root of the tree, and buckled onthe armor of battle. In the 
storms of winter, in the stifling heat of summer, in the battle of the 


|} itis not only right, but wise 


Last summer, Mr. Chairman, I visited Europe, and when I saw how the 
laborer is treated there I understood why it was that almost every Euro- 
pean country is in a state of continuous fermentation, ready to explode 
atalmost anytime. That lesson ought to be a warning to us not to fall 
into the same gross error and to disregard those who labor. There is 
already too much of thateven. The sons of the well-to-do farmer feel 
ashamed to follow the respectable calling of their father because the) 
have to perform manual labor; the son of the prosperous, honest mechanic 
wants to become, as he foolishly says, something better. They want to 
gentlemen,’’ as they call it; they enter a dry-goods store, alawyer’s 


Mr. Chairman, one need not be a profound statesman to conceive 
that the perpetuity of our free institutions depends upon the prosperity 
of our working classes—the farmers, the mechanic, the laborer, and that 
and politic to do everything reasonable 


for their advancement. We must make manual labor respected. We 
| must see to it that it is well paid; we must devote a fair share of out 
time to the consideration of measures affecting the vital interests of the 
laborer. When you protect labor, when you make it remunerative and 


prosperous, capital will be correspondingly benetited. Make 
dependent upon labor by legislating primarily in the interest o! 
workingman, and capital will be more secure than by pursuing the 
posite policy. I hope that every bill reported by the Committ 
Labor will be considered and passed by this House. Let us pa 
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which will enable the workingman to provide properly for his family, 
so that his children can enjoy the blessings of a pleasant home and a 
good common-school education, and not be obliged to work to earn 
money to help support the family while they should be in school. 

Let us do everything we can to lift the laboring man to a plane of 
prosperity and contentment, and the result will be the perpetuity of a 
happy, peaceful, and prosperous nation. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. SUMNER,| 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 3, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1798) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,’ approved 


May 6, 1882— 

Mr. SUMNER, of California, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: What is the object of this bill? It is a proposition 
to amend; it is entirely so in form, and it can not be said to have more 
than two provisions that aresupplementary in theircharacter. Itis to 
make more nearly perfect that which Congress has already placed upon 
the statute-book. It is born of observation and experience. 

For the most part it has its text precisely indi¢ated by the decisions 
of courts, and by exigencies that have arisen since the passage of the 
original law on the subject; so that its foundation is upon past and 
approved legislation; its additional clauses come according to the nat- 
ural order of trial and test and demand. By every relevant consid- 
eration it is here legitimately; on a basis to invite eager and careful 
attention and to command respect. 

With what grace or propriety is this measure assailed as one exhib- 
iting effrontery on the part of its introducers? Under the circum- 
stances, in the course of events, some such bill was to be looked for, as 
the result of an active and faithful effort to administer the Chinese 
treaty law of 1882. 

This being an amendatory bill, and the original act having been 
passed at so recent a date and after full and searching discussion, it was 
to be expected that debate upon it would be confined with some degree 
of strictness to the words of amendment. Certainly that was the rea- 
sonable expectation, in view of the history of Congressional action in 
the premises and having regard to the dignity and ability of the gentle- 
men who were announced as spokesmen for the opposition. At least 
that was my understanding and anticipation. Instead of this, most of 
the speech from the other side, so far, is a revival in some sort of the 
long-ago stereotyped tirade—sneering and scolding and denouncing— 
against the people of the Pacific coast, because of their temerity in pe- 
titioning for, and through their Representatives urging the passage of, 
such sections as are now before us. There has been a high pitch of voice 
in aspersing our community character, and in sweeping criticisms of our 
alleged conduct with respect to the Chinese race. And then the action 
of our Pacific coast delegations has been referred to in such a manner 
as would lead a stranger to believe or suspect that the council here which 
first considered this measure, in December last, was composed of super- 
annuated old men and feeble-minded youths. 

Such terms as ‘‘ petty ’’ and “‘ puerile,”’ ‘‘ frivolous’’ and ‘‘contempt- 
ible,’’ ‘‘absurd’’ and “‘ridiculous’’ are unhesitatingly employed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rice], who has not 
the excuse of precipitancy for his harsh words or his sarcastic suggestions. 
The honorable gentleman from my native State, who leads off in the 
championship of Mongolian immigration to-day, has had many weeks in 
which to prepare for this contest, and he has been supplied—as I have 
been authoritatively informed—with all the ammunition which the abil- 
ity and cunning of the Chinese consulate in San Francisco could give him. 
Yet in his derisive passages we find this gentleman on this occasion at 


his best. Must it not be a sorry cause that has such speech at such a 
time from such a man? 
All this is to be regretted. We wished to meet pertinent and skillful 


comment and analysis. We are by no means averse to amending the 
amendments, if good cause can be shown by any person for such action 


on the part of this House; but for the general integrity of the proposi- | 


tions here submitted, as amendatory, we stand ready to explain and 
answer and aggressively advocate. For the credit of the opposition, 
insignificant in numbers as it is, it could on all accounts have been 
desired that more strength had been developed. 
an enemy in sight; and what there is of a foe appears to be equipped 
with stale cartridges of powder and wadding. It is almost torment- 
ing, it is vexatious, to brace one’s self for an actual encounter, and then 
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There is not much of 





find yourself face to face with an opponent who devotes himsel : prin- 


| cipally to calling you and your people bad names, and repeating the 


| against the original ‘‘ cause of war,’’—assumptions and arguments that 
| have beem repeatedly met and overthrown in discussion in this Hall 


erroneous assumptions and the ancient exploded arguments, so called, 


| and largely in this very presence. But the situation is as it is; and 
so far as absolute necessity is concerned we might believe that we have 
the comparatively slight daty of recalling the minds of the members 
to the plan of this measure—taking our turns as Representatives in 
our limited time, in selecting sections or lines for special reference and 
commendation, and urging a speedy conclusion to tae whole matter by 
a vote of the House. 

What was the aim of the bill of which this isamendatory? To kee Pp 
| the Chinese out of this country. There was no disguise about that: no 
lack of definite particularity in announcing the purpose. It was not to 
persecute, but to prohibit the incoming of arace. We may forget if we 
like, and without loss to this advocacy, that California and Nevada are 
upon the record with an almost unanimous vote for the enactment of 

such a bill. Congress has upon principle granted the prayer, and the 
| President, after theamplest opportunity for deliberation and reconsider- 
ation, signed the bill. The original law has been in existence sinc 
1882, and the question is, Are these new provisions or is this new phra- 
seology desirable and wise? Are these amendments the just product 
of reflection upon the practical operation of the law that the Forty- 
| seventh Congress framed and the present Chief Executive approved ’ 

This bill provides that it shall not be lawful for any Chinese laborer 
to come “‘ from any foreign port or place;’’ it provides for the punish- 
| ment by fine and imprisonment of any master of any vessel who shall 
‘‘attempt to land or permit to be landed’’ any Chinese laborer; and it 
explicitly provides that Chinese laborers bound to ports not within th 
| jurisdiction of the United States, meeting with tempestuous weather 
while off our borders, ‘‘ shall not be permitted to land except in case of 
absolute necessity,’’ and must depart with the vessel in which they 
came on its leaving port. There is a provision in the fourth section for 
a more thorough and complete registry; therein supplying a deficiency 
in the present statute to which attention has been called by every per- 
son who has officially observed the progress of trials arising under th: 
act; and in a later section there is an explanation as to the meaning in- 
tended to be given to the word merchant—an amendment framed by my 
colleague, Mr. GLASCOCK—a construction by legislation appropriate]) 
offered to meet and cancel or cover the interpretation of a court that 
has had and will continue to have to do with the enforcement of t! 
measure. 

Now, to all these proposed amendments inclosed in the clauses quoted 
with a single exception—to which reference is about to be made—w« 
have had no serious objection worthy of extended consideration or re- 
ply; hardly any direct objection at all, save that which exists in gen 
eral declamation, and in such pointless assertions as that these clauses 
are more stringent in their single or combined effect than the passport 
systems of any monarchical nation. Why, Mr. Chairman, who is it 
that talks in this relation about the “‘ petty ’’ and the ‘* puerile’ and 
the ‘‘frivolous?’’ This is no time or place to bandy epithets; and it 
would very ill become us who are so assuredly in the right to cond: 
scend to anything of that kind for one moment. But in searching 
something to which we can make reply, we have continually to mourn 
the weakness of our adversary. According to the report of this debat 
does not the treasury of the adjectives tossed against us belong rather t 
the private work of self-introspection than to utterance against fellow 
members upon this floor who favor the passage of this bill? To tl 
discriminating reader let the record answer. 

But with respect to the provision that no Chinese laborer shall com« 
here from ‘‘any foreign port or place,’’ in connection with the provision 
in the fifteenth section—‘‘ that the provisions of this act shall apply t 
all subjects of China, and Chinese whether subjects of China or an) 
other foreign power’’—it is said that there is danger or threat of war! 
‘“‘ England will not tolesate that.” Why not? Is not the honora!!: 
gentleman from Massachusetts, by his very positive language on t! 
point, apparently undertaking or assuming the réle of prime minist« 
to her majesty Queen Victoria? Will England ever put herself in th 
position of forcing or attempting to force Chinese slavery into ths 
country? For that is the proposition, neither more nor less. Wher 
again, we might venture to inquire, is the ‘‘absurd’’ and the ©‘ rc 

As England dealt with one of our American colonies of old 





“ce 


r 


ulous?’’ 
thrusting negro slavery upon it against the almost unanimous protest 
of the people inhabiting the Jand she thus afilicted—will she endeav« 
to do in this day and generation, as against the American nation wil! 
| its 55,000,000 of inhabitants? Such would be the position and 
| action or effort of Great Britain in the event supposed and ever con 
ditionally prophesied by the honorable gentleman from Massachus tts 
This is not the case of a single Chinese subject of Great Britain, «! 
gaged in mercantile pursuits or possessing or seeking professional «| 
tainments. Itisthe ‘‘Chinese laborer.’’ And reference is undoubte: 
made, and intended to be understood as made, to the exportation ©! 
the importation from an island on the Chinese coast over which the" 
| isa nominal or, if you please, an actual English protectorate or Juris«) 
| tion. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ I will not thins 
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so poorly—I had almost said absurdly—of the English Government as 


ait 


to believe for one moment that she will even intimate a design or a 
desire to attempt anything of the kind. I think I appreciate and un- 
derstand her proverbially jealous care of the rights of her subjects in 
foreign lands; but the apprehension does not apply to any case that is 
altogether supposable in the light of history and existing facts. Eng- 
land never will place herself in the position which the gentleman would 
have us believe sheis likely to assume; for, leaving entirely out of con- 
sideration the weight of her own colonial record, which has already 
been cited, as rising against her in such an event, the moral sense of 
aer people would not permit the declaration that the gentleman affects 
to dread. For there {s alwaysa moral sentiment—which is sometimes 
called public opinion—which does largely exist and control in Great 
jritain—(in this respect, by the way, presenting a lamentable con- 
trast to our nation, which often has no public opinion on important 
questions, consisting in or founded upon the moral sense of the whole 
people; owing to the fact of the monopoly of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and its Associated Press). 
Mr. Chairman, we have no hint, after much and sufficient test in 
this direction, that either Great Britain or any other civilized power 


will ever come to such a rescue as has been imagined in behalf of 


schemes to transplant the Mongolian serfs. It is unnecessary, it would 
not be appropriate, to suggest here that England or any other nation 
would dosuch a thing at peril! There is no likelihood of such a thing, 
and I had almost let slip again the suggestion that such a bugaboo 1s 
‘‘petty ’’ and ‘‘ puerile”’ and “ frivolous.’’ 

This bill does provide that no Chinese laborer shall come to this conn- 


| pear here as the real ‘* humanitarian 


a great or considerable expense to our Government, but a provision for 
attention and action as needed, and payment only for the particular 
official labor undertaken and performed 

But it has been said that humanity revolts against this species of 
law! 

Mr. Chairman, it might be asserted, and with unction. that we ap 
in the secularized sense of 
that word—against a hostile camp. ‘* Humanitarianism’’ for us, for 
our people, especially for our laboring classes: to defend our fellow 


citizens and ourselves against the incursions of an inferior race, whose 


memberg with few exceptions have proved to be incorrigible in theit 
heathenism; devoted to their idolatry with a stolid bigotry that is 
even amazing; whose civilization, if you will persist in calling it such, 
is in conflict with all our ideas of acquiring and maintaining the com 
forts and conveniences, not to speak of the refinements, of our civil 
ized life. Andright here I might say, in opposition to their continued 
coming—since the broad question has been dragged into this discus 
sion—right here I might say, by way of parenthesis, and with a re 
spectful request for attention on the part of pious people residing east 
of the Rocky Mountains, who have not been accustomed to hear but 
one side of this question: the Episcopalian dignitaries of our churches 
and many of the leading preachers and laymen of our Protestant de 
nominations on the Pacific coast have formally and repeatedly pro- 
tested against this immigration. Men no less eminent than Arch 


bishop Alemany, Bishop Kip, and Doctors W. A. Scott and T. K 


| Noble have petition-signatures and personal letters, of record in the 


we insist that that is a good provision under the arguments that have | 


been repeated over and over again, here and elsewhere, in support of 
the law of which this is amendatory. 

3ut the portion of this bill to which I especially wish to call atten- 
tion is to be found insection 12. It isthe provision at the conclusion of 
that section: that all peace-offlicers of the several States and Territories 
of the United States are invested with the same authority as a marshal 
or deputy marshal of the United States in reference to the carrying out 
of the provisions of this act, and shall be entitled to like compensation, 
to be audited by the same officers. This is a clause which constituted 
the main portion of the bill which I brought with me to this Congress, 
and which I drafted nearly two years ago, and read to my constituents 
in most of the counties.of California during the summer and autumn 
of 1882. I promised that I would introduce that bill into this body 
and urge its passage. Here it is, in substanceas I prepared it, though 
I think the phraseology has in one or two lines been changed without 
improvement. Thesubstance is here. I have always regarded this as 


| archives of this House, which being interpreted by the light of events 
try from ‘‘any’’ foreign port or place, excepts herein provided. And | 


can only be read in support of this identical measure. 

Yes; humanitarianism for our own people. And tell me with what 
consistency gentlemen upon the other side of the House can call forthe 
maintenance or the establishment of a high tariff onthe ground of pro 
tecting our laborers against the poorly paid workmen of Europe, while 
at the same time opposing a measure that would prevent the Chinamen 
from taking up a temporary residence in our midst. Please to tell me 
that. The Mongolian comes here without a family and never intend- 
ing to have wife or children so long as he remains in this nation, al- 
most all of them indulging in practices that are not so much as to be 
once named among you, and sets himself down to compete with ou 
laborers and mechanics, until such time as he shall have acquired a few 
thousand dollars, which is to him not merely a competence but a great 
fortune. And must it be said again that the Chinaman can live, and 


| when working in gangs with his tellow-workingmen does live, at a cost 


the most important amendment, in view of the threatened incursion— | 


I should now say the actual incoming of—the Chinese over our north- 
ern boundaries from British Columbia. Subsequent to my presentation 
of this proposed amendment, the attention of one Department of the 
Government was drawn to the matter, and some formal communica- 
tions on the subject have been published asa result of that notice. My 
honored colleague, Mr. BUDD, who drew most of the other amend- 
ments that are here proposed—all the other amendments except one, I 
believe—will probably give this House some detail of description in 


reference to the creeping in of these cunning peons from the British | cific coast for their persistent appeals, representations, and protests and 


Territory. 


| 


ranging from cne-fourth to one-tenth of the amount required to support 
the workingman of Caucausian parentage and habits, taking the ave 
age of expenses, and attributing to both the good qualities of frugality 
and sobriety? 
Humanitarianism ! 


I challenge you upon that score! It is you- 


| you who would reopen the doors to Mongolian invasion, or fail to clos« 


| 
| 


If I was scanning the horizon for a speck of war, in connection with | 


this subject, I should rather (sooner than take the fright of the gentle- 


Chinese themselves—on which I once before gave a passing hint—or a 


protest originating with our own Government against collusion on the | 


part of local British authorities in a scheme to smuggle companies or 
squads of Mongolians into our borders. 

The delegations from the Pacific coast, having been called together 
at the suggestion of one of the Senators from California, agreed to frame 


could harmonize; and to those delegations I submitted this proposition, 
as it is to be found, in effect, on page 10 of this number. 
At the time when I was speaking to my people on this subject, it was 


} 


rumored that there were about to be discharged from the construction | 
works of the Canadian Railway not less than 15,000 Chinese; a report | 


which I believe has since been confirmed by persons who have had oc- 
casion to make an estimate as to the force employed for such service in 
British Colombia. 
that it acquired great importance among the few who at first regarded 
it with indifference, as many thousands of iy listeners during the cam- 
paign of 1882 wil] well remember. 

The propriety of this amendment, considered on general principles, 
seems to me so obvious that I shall not speak upon that question, but 
rather briefly direct your attention to the merits of efficiency and econ- 
omy which I have claimed that it possesses. 

The local peace officers, well acquainted with their respective dis- 
tricts, constantly ‘‘on guard,’’ stimulated by every motive of public 
and personal interest, are in the very nature of the case the best adapted 
for the service required. And here is not a section authorizing the em- 
ployment of a corps or line of extra United States deputy marshals, at 


So it was that I was led to emphasize my pledge, and | 


| ism toward the Chinese themselves. 
man from Massachusetts) consider the possible foolish temerity of the | 


up the loop-holes in the present statutory fencing; it is you who ar 
inhumane towards your own people by this very token and in this very 
respect. We will meet you in Massachusetts and before your own con 
stituency, face to face, on this proposition. 

The majority of our fellow-citizens in these Eastern Commonwealths 
faintly realize the debt of gratitude they owe to the citizens of the Pa 


championship against Mongolian importation. _ 

And I hesitate not to say that we plead in the cause of humanitarian 
For this business of legislation 
that we are about is the peaceable method of keeping them out of our 
country, from this time forth to the end of this chapter. And if resort 
be not made to this method, we might as well confess that the stay 
will or would be secured in ways that are unusual and even revolu- 
tionary. 

But it is said that there is no direct appeal from the people for this 


| amendatory legislation—that this proposed amending is the gratuitous 


a bill that should embrace all matters ofamendment in favor of which we | proffer of demagogy; and to sustain this assertion our attention is 


called to the fact that marked copies of a certain weekly journal of 
limited circulation in California have been sent to members of this 
House—I presume to every member—within the past few weeks. And 
from this journal the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts has seen 
proper to read a paragraph, deprecating in effect the attempt to pass 
such amendments as are before us, and indulging in abusive reference 
to the press of California that has prominently suggested and taught 
otherwise. From the entire newspaper issue of the Pacific coast the 
gentleman has only this one article toquote. And whatisit? Aslur,a 
diatribe from the San Francisco Argonaut, particularly directed against 
other papers in California because of their support of such 
as this. 

Some of the gentleman’s beloved adjectives will persist in coming to 
mind again, as applicable to those who have betrayed the distinguished 
Representative from Massachusetts intothe use of suchauthority. “‘Au- 
thority’’ did Isay? Does he know Frank Pixley, the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Argonaut? Manifestly he does not know him, or he would 
not read from his types on this occasion. Whoever, on this floor o1 
elsewhere, knowing Frank Pixley, would willingly or under constraint 
do that individual the personal favor to notice him at all, if he speak 


a measure 
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fairly must state the simple fact, that no person of Pixley’s acquaint- 
ance in San_ Francisco pays any respectful attention to anything that 
he says on this or any other important subject. I would not dignify 
him by mention here, but for my earnest and proper anxiety that no 
gentleman on the other side of the House should misled or influ- 
enced by such an ‘‘authority.’’ His inconsistencies with respect to 
this and other matters have gone so far in earlier days, to have 
afforded general amusement; he was for years the central figure of the 
large cartoons of our local Punch, when it was sought to illustrate 
the extreme of miserly mendicancy and reckless mendacity, until in 


as, 


very truth, as regards himself, he wearied and wore out the vitality of | 


popular contempt. I did purpose, when his paper was first mentioned, 
sending to the Clerk’s desk for reading a short, compendious notice of 
his life and character, delivered to a great audience in Union Hall, 
San Francisco, by George C. Gorham, for many years Secretary of the 
United States Senate and until recently editor of the Washington Re- 
publican. Since the thing has been touched it is proper to add that 
Pixley’s subserviency to the interests of corporations that fee him is 
the one line of reliability in his biography. It is notorious on the 
Pacific coast that he is a flunkey of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany; the greatest local monopoly with which we have to deal; and I 
am sure I need hardly add the statement of the fact, that the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company has always been and now is an interested 
advocate of Chinese importation. 

[ apologize forsaying so much about this person; but it is perhaps well 
that the people of my State should be informed in this way—at the same 
time that you are enlightened as to the individual—that he is quoted 
here, in behalfof this day’s opposition. No other paper on the Pacific 
coast is produced in such a service. It may possibly be of public benefit 
for some of my constituents to remember all this on some future occa- 
sion. 

In the paragraph quoted Pixley appears as denouncing with especial 
emphasis the daily papers of San Francisco, with an’exception in favor of 
a journal that has recently been purchased by the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company. The papers so denounced are fully competent to make 
fit reply, where it could be called for. They need no defender in me on 
this occasion. Very likely this day’s publication from hence, may be 
the first notice they have of the sentence of defamation referred to. 
Whatever may beat any time justly said to the disparagementof the 
San Francisco secular press, the great ability of its managers and edi- 
torial writers, and its practical unanimity in hearty support of this pro- 
posed legislation—in manifest sympathy with and obedience to the will 
the people of our coast—can not be denied. And as for the interior 
press of California—which comes under the ban of the Argonaut’s editor, 
by reason of its commendation of this measure without exception or 
qualitication—it is the best in the world. 


The Tariff. 
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Monday, May 5, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 


Mr. YOUNG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In respect to the bill now before the committee I 
feel myself placed in a most unpleasant and embarrassing dilemma— 
one from which I can see no deliverance except by yielding my indi- 
vidual opinions to the aggregate judgmentof the majority of my party 
and by subordinating my personal convictions to my sense of public 
duty. This I shall have to do, for I have presented to me for my con- 
sideration and action a measure affec ting a great question of politic al 
economy which does not meet my approval, but for which I shall feel 
it my duty to vote when it comes before the House for action. While 
I shall do this, however, I conceive it to be equally a duty which Lowe 
to myself and that part of the public that sent me here as their repre- 
sentative to give some reasons why I am opposed to this bill, and why 
at the same time I propose to give it my support. To give these rea- 
sons intelligently, and to avoid the liability of being misunderstood, it 
will be necessary to state some facts and call attention to some general 
principles which are too frequently lost sightof and overlooked in tariff 
discussions. 

The question of taxation and the methods of providing public revenue 
are so important in theirconnection with every interest and every branch | 
of industry which contributes to the prosperity and wealth of the whole 


| country that they need to be 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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fairly and honcstly treated, whether j 
discussion or in legislation. The people of the country who have in- 
trusted us with the guardianship of their interests have a right 1 

expect at our hands reliable and truthful information, so fa 


n 


us we can 


| give it, concerning the effect upon these interests of the present tariff 


or revenue system, and also as to what changes should be made in 
order to render it more equal in its operations, as applied to every pur- 


| suit in which our 50,000,000 of people are engaged. 


The fact that our tariff system has been too trequently treated as a 
partisan question, instead of a great economical and financial problem 
requiring for its solution the most thoughtful and painstaking investi- 
gation, has wrought infinite injury to the business interests of the coun- 
try whenever the subject has been agitated. And perhaps no question 
that has been discussed so much and legislated upon so often has been 
so little understood as this one, and certainly none has given ris 
such conflicting opinions and such a variety of discordant views. This 
has not been confined alone to our own country, but has been obsery 
able in every one where tariff laws and regulations have existed. It 
occupied the public mind of England to the exclusion of almost every 
other topic of public interest for a long period of time, and it was onl) 
after an exciting and often bitter discussion of more than two centuries 
that the public thought of that country reached anything like a com- 
mon conclusion. 

Even now the judgment of English statesmen is not in entire accord 
in respect to the tariff system of Great Britain and its dependencies, tor 
some hold that the policy of free trade which has been pursued in that 
country for more than a third of a century is not the wisest one that 
could have been adopted. The same differences of opinion, the san 
heated discussion, and the same partisan zeal, in a greater or less de- 
gree, have marked the history of tariff legislation in France, Germany 
Belgium, and Holland, and in almost every other civilized nation ot 
Europe. In all countries and in all periods of its history there hav 
been those who denounced it as the vilest system of robbery and op 
pression ever devised, while there have been others who defended it as 
the wisest and best method ever adopted for raising revenue and pro 
tecting the industries of a country. 

Strange as it may seem it is nevertheless true that among the most 
intellectual men and profound thinkers of the world there is scarve}) 
more unanimity of opinion upon this important question to-day than 
there was a hundred years ago. But this young and growing country) 
ef ours, with its boundless resources, its resistless enterprise, its new 
principles and functions of government, has been the field of the bit 
terest controversy in respect to this vexed and discordant questio 
Here there has been the widest divergence of opinion and the most hos 
tile antagonism between the advocates of one or the other of the two 
distinctive features of tariff legislation—free trade and protection 

The terms ‘‘ free-trader and protectionist,’’ when applied to the sup 
porters of the two theories into which the question of the tariff is 
usually divided, have for fifty years been regarded as epithets of op 
probrium and reproach, and when a man has been denounced as the on 
or the other it is generally conceded that he stands charged with th 
gravest political crime of which an American citizen could be guilty, 
judged from the standpoint of opposing party predilections. Yet both 
theories have at different times been advocated by the most distin- 
guished men our country has ever produced, and have often been alter- 
natively incorporated in the accepted creed of both the great political 
parties into which our people have been divided from the beginning ot 
the Government up to the present time. 

These vagaries of political opinion, these inconsistencies in political 
thought and action concerning thig particular question grew no doubt 
very largely out of the fact that it is one more elastic than almost any 
other, and more adjustable, ifI may use that phrase, to local interests and 
more subordinated to local influences than all others. So that the dec- 
larations at a recent period of a very distinguished man, that the tarifi 
was a mere local issue, was, in the light of history, a true if not a wise 
assertion. The history of the tariff discloses the fact that for the most 
part men form their opinions concerning it under the influence of loca! 
surroundings and the pressure of local interest, and the greatest o! our 
public leaders have not been wholly free from these influences. but 
sometimes, however, one has made his appearance strong and brave 
enough to discuss the question from a national standpoint, and if our 
leaders of to-day could be brought to emulate this praiseworthy exan 
ple they could, I think, easily formulate a tariff bill that would meet 
with general public approval, and thus end this unnecessary agitation 
and fruitless discussion. 

We might, I think, with great profit tothe public interest, lay asid 
some of the bitterness and asperity which has characterized this «is 
cussion, and consider the grave question before us in the light of how 
far and in what way it will affect the well-being and prospemt 
the whole country, without regard to its influence upon isolated and 
local interests. No tariff law could be enacted that will injuriou 
affect any established interest or teardown any industry that has grow! 
up under the present or any former system, if we keep in view the 
| dinal principles upon which a tariff system should rest. To 


> tO 


| however, or foster one interest at the expense of another would ! 


| inflict by legislative action an injustice which should 


not find a l 
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in any public law; but this effect is never attendant upon a properly 


adjusted tariff. 


constantly in view and should control our action, namely, a reduction 
of the amount of revenue now received, and toderive asuflicient amount 
to meet the demands of the Government from a duty on commodities 
used by those best able to bear the burdens of taxation rather than from 
a duty on the articles consumed by the poorerclasses of the people. It 
is conceded by everybody that we must have a tariffof some kind until 
we shall devise some better system for raising revenue to meet the an- 
nual expenditures of the Government. The truth of this proposition 
being admitted, another conclusion equally true necessarily follows, 


functions, a protective feature to the extent at least that it is laid upon 
articles of foreign importation either in the raw or manufactured state 
which are also the products of our own country. 

Thus the phraseology ofa tarifffor revenue with incidental protection, 
so often found in Democratic platforms and in declarations of Democratic 
principles, describes the true theory of all tariff laws, and the only one 
upon which they can be based in a country like ours with any hope of 
meeting with popular approval. It isa fair compromise between the 
opposing dogmas of free trade and protection, neither one of which should, 
when considered alone as distinctive theories, be controlling factors in 
tariff legislation, for the reason that the one is wholly impracticable at 
this time, and the other is one not warranted by the Federal Constitu- 
tion under any of the terms of that instrument as I have been taught 
to construe it. 

I hear others declare themselves to be in favor of the doctrine of free 
trade, and I learn from the public press that there is a free-trade party 
in this country, but I do not see how such a theory can be put in prac- 
tical operation unless we do one of two things: either repeal all laws 
for the imposition and collection of import duties and adopt some other 
method for raising revenue, or bring our Government to that degree of per- 
fection at which we will require no money to carry iton. Are either of 
these thing possible of accomplishment? Everybody will answer in the 
negative as to the latter proposition, and the former is almost equally 
impossible. Suppose we should conclude to abolish our present rev- 
enue system, what one would we adopt in its stead? Would we resort 
to direct taxation, with all its odious features and methods, its espion- 
age, its invasion of every man’s household, and total disregard of every 
man’s rights and feelings? Nobody would want this. 

Even the direct tax now levied upon two single articles has become 
most offensive and distasteful to the public, and there is a growing feel- 
ing for arepeal of the law which authorizes it, though it rests alone upon 
two articles which of all others are considered the least necessary in 
promoting the public good. We must, then, as a matter of necessity, 
aihere for the present at least to the system we now have, and the all- 
important question we are called upon to determine is its proper ad- 
justment. But when we come to consider this we are confronted with 
difficulties not easily overcome, and we encounter differences of opinion 
equally hard to reconcile. This has been made but too apparent in the 
progress of the discussion that has already been had upon this bill for 
any one to doubt it. 

We have had the relative doctrines of free trade and protection dis- 
cussed from every possible standpoint and with as much eloquence and 
learning as if both these questions were living issues and their re- 
spective merits were being submitted to public judgment. But in 
reality neither one of them is practically before this House or the 
country, and their discussion in connection with this bill is a mere 
waste of time and a departure from the real question with which we 
have to deal. I speak of course of free trade and protection as consti- 
tuting of and within themselves a distinctive tariff theory, and not as 
mere incidents to or parts of one, and in this light they can alone be 
considered as connected with the bill now under consideration. 

The advocates of these theories have presented them with great force 
and in most attractive form, but their arguments have tended more to 
mislead the public mind than to elucidate any sound principle of tariff 
legislation. The advocate of protection paints his theory in glowing 
colors, makes it a beautiful picture, and holds it up to the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the artisan as his shield and safeguard against 
the destructive competition of foreign goods and the invasion of foreign 
labor. They declare for the fostering of American industries and the 
dignity and protection of American labor. These phrases embody a 
popular idea, and they are willingly accepted by those to whom they 
are addressed without even inquiry as to the extent of their truth or the 
Strength of the logic with which they should be credited. 

While the protectionist advocates this doctrine, the free-trader is 
equally zealous and industrious in presenting his theory to the public 
for support. By him we are told that the current of trade should flow 
without hinderance in its natural channels, that commerce between all 
the nations of the world should be free and untrammeled by legislation, 
and that any restraint placed upon it is a blow at those natural rights 
ot mankind which no government can lawfully abridge. He says thata 
tariff is a species of robbery, that it fosters some industries at the ex- 
pense of others, that it lays burdens upon the labor of one man and offers 
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| ing a duty only upon commodities of foreign production. 
which is that amy tariff inevitably carries with it, as one of its active | 
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a premium for that of another, and yet he does not deny that atariff is 


f E ? | necessary. Hedenounces protection, but mustadmit that it isa feature 
In formulating any tariff bill two fundamental ideas should be kept 


and attribute of any and all tariffs which necessarily attaches to their 
operations. He denounces tariff for revenue, but fails to show that 
even this does not embrace practically the: same principle and carry 
with it the same effect as a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 
There is practically no difference between the two. 

If to raise revenue you lay aduty upon any commodity imported from 
a foreign country, to the extent of the duty so laid you protect the same 
commodity raised or manufactured in our own country, for it will hardly 
be contended that we can raise a sufficient amount of revenue by lay- 


Unless we 
can do this there can be no such thing as a tariff for revenue only. It 
will have the same effect whether you add to it the words ‘‘incidental 
protection’’ or not. It is not my purpose at the late stage we have 


reached in the consideration of this bill to indulge in any unfair or im- 


| proper criticism of the manner in which it has been treated by any 


gentlemen who have spoken upon it; many of them have displayed 
great learning and ability as forensic combatants; but I must say that 
to my mind their premises have been for the most part unsupported by 
facts, while their conclusions are illogical and untenable. 

In my view of the question it has not been discussed on either side 
in a manner calculated to elicit all the facts which would aid in its 
proper solution or to lead the public mind to any definite and correct 
conclusion in respect to its merits. It has been treated thus far in a 
great measure as a mathematical rather than as a political problem, if 
I may judge of the matter by the array of figures which garnish many 
of the arguments. Some gentlemen have favored us with an amount 
of statistical information that would puzzle and bewilder the most ac- 
complished experts in that braneh of learning to be found in this or any 
other country. While we have had presented to us long columns of 
figures and elaborate, complex statistical tables, it is not clear that many 
of them have any direct or even remote bearing upon the question which 
we are considering, and it will be very difficult in some instances to 
discover the purpose for which they were offered or the propositions 
which they were intended to prove. 

Most gentlemen who have addressed the committee upon this meas- 
ure have discussed abstract principles that are now dormant and theo- 
ries that have no present force or vitality. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY], with his usual earnest force and ability, urges 
the theory of protection in its broadest sense as vital to American in- 
terests, while the eloquent gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurp], with 
equal earnestness and devotion to his own convictions, denounces it as 
a vicious and wicked political heresy, and holds up the doctrine of ab- 
solute free trade as the only wise and just policy which a government 
can adopt in its commercial relations. This course of discussion has 
tended to unsettle the public mind of the country and impair public 
confidence in the effect of any bill which may bepassed. The extreme 
and impractical views expressed and insisted upon by some leading 
membersof the House arecalculated to subject to unjust criticism those 
who hold to more moderate and temperate opinions. 

The people, who are after all the most deeply affected by tariff leg- 
islation, have been so misled by unfounded misstatements, so deceived 
by shallow fallacies and ingenious sophisms, that a man who does not 
laud free trade to the exclusion of every other feature connected with 
the tariff is forthwith called a protectionist; and if, on the other hand, 
he does not proclaim himself in favor of protection he is without any 
ceremony pronounced a free-trader. Thus it is that men who base their 
convictions upon the safe conservative ground that lies between dan- 
gerous extremes are not infrequently called trimmers, without courage 
or convictions. But no public representative should be driven by such 
harmless missiles as these from the discharge of his duty as it is pre- 
sented to him in the light of his convictions. 

It is another unfortunate circumstance which has been attendant 
upoa tariff legislation that it has too often been treated as a purely 
sectional question; and even up toa period quite recent the advocates 
of one theory were found mostly in the East and the North, while the 
followers of the other were in a great measure found in the West and 
the South. But this has not always been so, and ought not to be so 
now. Men governed by principles, inspired by honest convictions, can 
defy the mere local sentiment of any section, especially when that sen- 
timent rests alone upon local interests. Should a New England stu- 
dent of this branch of political economy be led by his convictions to 
the advocacy of free trade, and in consequence be denounced for his 
defection from the accepted doctrine of that locality, he might point 
to the fact that in the very first Congress that assembled under the Con- 
stitution Mr. Madison introduced a tariff bill avowedly for protection, 
and out of the fourteen New England members nine of them voted 
against it, while of the twenty-four members from the Southern States 
twenty-one voted for it. 

So, too, if a man from the South orthe West should offend against local 
cpinion by declaring for protection and bring upon himself an adverse 
popular judgment, he might bring to his defense not alone the fact that 
twenty-one members from the South voted in the First Congress for a 
protective tariff, but also the further fact that Andrew Jackson was 
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elected President upon a platform of which the following resolution 
was a part: 


Resolved 


That an adequate protection to American industries is indispensa- 
ble 


to the prosperity of the country, and that an abandonment of that policy 
at this period would be attended with serious consequences to the nation. 

He might cite the additional fact that in 1821 a bill was introduced 
in Congress entitled ‘‘ An act to increase tariff duties, ’’ and that upon the 
motion of the celebrated John Randolph of Roanoke to admit cotton 


goods free of duty Mr. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, certainly | 


one of the most gifted statesmen the South ever produced, said: 


The matterassumes a new aspect in the motion under consideration, it having 
been introduced professedly on the ground that manufacturers ought not to re- 
ceive any encouragement. 
common with my immediate constituents no interest but in the cultivation of 


the soil, no motives can be imputed to me but such asare disinterested, * * * | 
If the mere statement of facts does not carry convictions to any, what additional 
Neither agri- | 


arguments might be drawn from the general nature of wealth? 
culture, manufactures, nor commerce, taken separately, are the source of wealth. 
It flows from the three combined, and can not exist without each. The wealth 
of any single nation, it is true, may not immediately depend upon three, but 
such wealth always presupposes their existence. 

This bill for the increase of tariff became a law, and in his message 
to the succeeding Congress President Monroe said concerning it: 

On full consideration of the subject in all its relations, [am persuaded that a 
further augmentation may now be made of the duties on certain foreign articles 
in favor of our own, and without unjustly affecting any other interest. 

Following this line of defense still further, it might be shown that 
in all the Democratic platforms adopted since that time by Presidential 
conventions in which the subject of tariff was mentioned at all, some 
protective feature was recognized, except in the platform of 1880, and 
tinally attention might be called to the recent able speech of Mr. Hilary 
\. Herbert, one of the most distinguished members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the present House, in which be says: 

The Democratic party has always raised revenue by tariff taxation. That 
tariff always necessarily afforded incidental protection ; and yet we are called 
free-traders 

It will thus be seen that one’s belief in respect to the tariff has not 
always been and can not now be taken as a test of either sectional or 
party loyalty under ordinary circumstances; but I hold it to be the 
duty of every Democrat to give his earnest support to this bill for rea- 
sons which I shall present before I close. I do not want to be mis- 
understood, and I hope it will not be concluded from what I have said 
that Iam an advocate of tariff for protection per se, but I am an ad- 
vocate of that degree and kind of protection which is necessarily brought 
about by a tariff for revenue properly adjusted. 
conformable to a revenue standard and laid upon such commodities as 
are used in the main by those consumers who are best able to pay the 
tax thus imposed, and whichalso compete with our domestic products. 
A tariff thus adjusted would conform to the ideas which the Democratic 
party has held upon this question from time immemorial. That is, a 
tariff for revenue with incidental protection. I have already stated 
as true the general propositions, and nobody can deny them, that in 
our present condition a tariff is an indispensable necessity, and as every 
tariff must and does carry with it a certain degree of protection, it will 
strike every one as an indisputably just conclusion that this protection, 
which is inevitable, should reach alike all interests and afford the same 
benefits and advantages to every section of the country. 

I would not make this question a sectional one, but I would treat it 
as eminently national in its character. I would have a tariff that af- 
forded the same protection to the interests of the South and the West 
that it does to the North and the East. I would have the fire in the 
furnaces of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee burn as steadily and 
brightly as those of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and I would have the cot- 
ton-mills erected in the cotton fields, which under the fostering influ- 
ences of a wisely adjusted tariff would keep pace with those in busy 
operation all over New England, and which made that sterile region of 
fruitless valleys and frowning mountains the most opulent section of 
our whole country. I would give to the sugar of Louisiana, the rice 
of South Carolina, and the tropical fruits of Florida the same protec- 
tion under a tariff for revenue that I would to the wool of Tennessee, 
Texas, California, and Ohio, to the lead of Missouri, and the hemp of 
Kentucky. 

I am giving no sectional caste to this question when I insist that the 
locality from which I come shall share equally in all the benefits which 
any tariff can bestow, but I am only meeting my obligations as a pub- 
lic representative in doing so. I should be criminally negligent if I 
were to permit a mere abstract principle in political economy, wholly 
impossible of practicable application at this time, to prevail against the 
advancement of the great interests just being developed in my section 
and among my constituents. We of the South have, I fear, sacrificed 
too long the material results which we might have gathered from prac- 
tical efforts to a mere sentiment, which is of no value now in thiscoun- 
try except to the students of political metaphysics. In consequence 
of thus following a sentiment instead of practical politics we have paid 
tribute long enough to a mere idea of political economy, and should 
now avail ourselves of all the benefits of the system of legislation which 
circumstances impose upon us, whether we want it or not. 

The present tariff has been denounced in every quarter of the Union 


Coming, as I do, from the South, and having in | 


By this I mean a tariff 


just such ‘njustice as is shown in the above statement. 
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by fair-minded men of both parties for its unjust discriminations, un- 
equal operation, and oppressive effect. This denunciation and attend- 
ant discussion have informed the people of its objectionable features, and 


| a large majority of them, and especially of Democrats, are firm and 
| fixed in the belief that it ought to be reformed and readjusted. 


Two- 
thirds at least of the Democratic members of this House came here 
under pledges as distinct and strong as were ‘ever given in a political 
canvass to effect some such reform and readjustment in the present 
tariff system as is clearly demanded by the public interest, at the same 


| time bringing it in nearer conformity to the Democratic idea upon this 
| subject. : 


But this bill is in no way calculated to effect a correction of the in- 
equalities so prominent in the present law, and I doubt very much 
whether or not it will even bring about a reduction of the revenue at 
present derived from import duties. If it should effect this, it is cer- 
tainly the only result which can be accomplished by it. The people 


| demand a different character of tariff legislation from this, if we should 


have any at all, and I am oneof those who believe that it is both proper 
and wise to have it. I am not strongly impressed with the wisdom of 
that timidity which whispers constant warning against tariff agitations, 
whether it comes from my political friends or adversaries. 

We owe a duty to the public from which we should not shrink, but, 
with a courage which honest convictions always bring, we should seize 
with a strong hand upon this vicious system so marked with political 
deformity that no man can successfully defendit. I haveno apprehen- 
sion about disturbing and unsettling the business interests that we hear 
so much of from gentlemen who are opposed to any change in the tariff. 
No interests will be hurt by the passage of a proper bill. “On the con- 
trary, every business interest will be promoted and placed on a sure: 
basis. I would have a radical change or thorough reconstruction of this 
bill, for as it is it only perpetuates, with a very few cxceptions, all the 
evils of the old system which we have all denounced so much. 

Glancing over our present schedule of tariff duties I find these glar- 
ing absurdities, these palpable evidences of the injustice which it inflicts. 
It may be well said, as it often has been, that it is a tariff which favors 
the rich and oppresses the poor, and the truth of this charge would seem 
to be established by the comparisons I shall make. 

By an examination of paragraph 362 of the present tariff law it will 
be seen that shawls made wholly or in part of wool, worth not more 
than 80 cents.per pound, pay a specific duty of 35 cents per pound and 
an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. On one of these shawls weighing 
five pounds, and worth $5 at the custom-house, the specific duty would 
be a dollar and seventy-five cents and the ad valorem duty a dollar and 
forty cents, making a total of $3.15 on an article costing but $4, which 
amounts in the whole to 79 per cent. of tariff charges. This is the 
character of goods that would be worn by the wives and daughters of 
the poorer classes, and on which there is imposed a tax of 79 per cent 
Then take a silk embroidered shaw] of the same weight, worth $50, such 
a one as the more wealthy could purchase, and on this the specific duty 
is 45 cents per pound, amounting to two dollars and a quarter, and 40) 
per cent. ad valorem, making a total of $20, and aggregating a duty o! 
$22.25, or 45 per cent., paid upon the more valuable shaw], as compared 
with 79 per cent. paid upon the commoner and cheaper one. Next, 
take the costliest of these articles, a camel’s-hair shaw], weighing five 
pounds, and worth $500. The duty on that is 40 per cent. ad valorem 
and 45 cents per pound, that is $202.50, making an aggregate duty of 
40.9 per cent. So that the duty decreases as the article upon which it 
is laid gets further and further from the reach of the poor man, and 
the rich man is given that degree of favor found in every feature of the 
present tariff, as appears from the foregoing, the poor man paying 79 
per cent. of tax upon the value of the article which he buys, while the 
rich man pays scarcely one-half that much. Is there any justice in such 
a system of taxation? And, besides, if we want a tariff for revenue 
only, which some of my friends demand, then the tax should be en 
tirely upon the camel’s-hair shawl, as that is an article which can only 
be afforded by the rich, and none of them are manufactured in our own 
country. 

Now, sir, we are expected by the people as tariff reformers to correct 
Are we propos 
ing todo it? Is it just to tax one man, and a poor man too, 7! pe! 
cent. upon the articles which he purchases, and only 40 per cent. upon 
those which the rich one buys? Ten yards of common cloth or dress 
goods, partly of wool, worth 20 cents per yard, pay a specific duty o! 
50 cents, 5 cents for each yard, and an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent., 
aggregating 70 per cent., and making a total of $1.20 on an article cost- 
ing but $2, while on the same quantity of cloth of finer quality, costing 
$1 per yard, there is imposed a specific duty of 8 cents per yard and an 
ad valorem duty of 40 per cent., amounting in all to 48 per cent. of tax- 
ation. Thus the cheaper and commoner cloth is taxed 70 per cent., and 
the finer and more costly only 48 per cent. Cotton laces, such as the 
poor buy, pay a duty of 35 per cent. Linen laces, which are used by 
the rich, pay but 30 per cent. 

Common table ware, such as is used in the household of the poor, 
pays 60 per cent., while encaustic tiles, used for flooring in the houses 
inhabited by the rich, pay 35 per cent., and alabaster vases to beautily 
and adorn their rooms pay but 10 per cefit. On diamonds and other 
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precious stones which sparkle upon the person of his wife and daugh- 
ters the millionaire pays but 10 per cent. 
which neither man nor animal can live, pays 73 per cent., and watches, 
worn by gentlemen of ease and leisure, pay but 25 per cent. Attar of 


rose, jasmine, and other delicate perfumes, found alone in the boudoirs 


Yet salt, without the use of | 
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region was exported to almost every foreign country, there wasa tariff 
on lumber; but now, when these forests have fhllen under the ax of the 


| lumbermen and disappeared, and when the timber regions of the South 


of the rich, are admitted free of duty, while spelling-books pay 25 per | 


cent. 
come in free, but castor-oil, a therapeutic agent of universal use, pays 
« duty of 80 cents per gallon. 

Fashion-plates and furs, purchased alone by ladies of wealth, are ad- 
mitted free, but on a ten-dollar suit of clothes, worn by anartisan or farm 
laborer, a duty of six dollars and a quarter is paid. Parchment and 


vellum, upon which are written the license of lawyers, the diploma of | lumber just as the extensive pineries of Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 


doctors, and the wills of millionaires, are also admitted free ; but | 


printing-paper, by the use of which valuable information is diffused 
throughout the world, pays 25 per cent. 
pay 10 per cent., while palm-leaf, straw, or chip hats or bonnets, worn 
by country rustics or laborers, pay 30 per cent. Silk buttons pay 10, 
while cheap ones pay 25 per cent. Epaulettes, galloons, laces, knots, 


stars, tassels, and wings of gold and silver or other metals, so profusely | 
worn by our young soldiers, pay a duty of 20, while horseshoe-nails | 


pay 36 per cent. Ginger ale, the beverage of idlers, pays a duty of 
20 per cent., while twice that sum, or 40 per cent.,is collected on 
the handsaws used by the mechanic and on the farm; and while 
dice, chessmen, and billiard-balls, used for the amusement and recrea- 
tion of gentlemen having no need for more valuable employment, pay 
30 per cent., the common article of cut tacks pays 91 per cent. Hair 
bracelets and rings, ornaments for the rich, are taxed 35 percent., while 
the trace-chains of the farmer are taxed 58 per cent. 

Papier-maché, used in the manufacture of articles purely ornamental, 
and which are without value in practical use, is only taxed under the 
present tariff law 30 per cent., while bicarbonate of soda, an article 
used for culinary purposes in every household in the land, has imposed 
upon it a duty of 60 per cent. Ivory, an article almost exclusively for 
the use of those possessed of ample means, comes in free; while the 
cheap glazed hollow-ware used by the poor housekeeper is taxed 33 
per cent., and so, too, the most costly woods, such as cedar, rosewood, 
mahogany, and satin-wood, used entirely in ornamental ~work, in the 
manutacture of furniture, construction of buildings, &c., and which can 
only be afforded by those in affluent circumstances, are all admitted free 


of duty; while the wooden material used for the building of the sub- | 


stantial parts of houses and in the construction of wagons, drays, carts, 
&e., pays a duty-of 20 per cent. 

Stuffed birds, prepared for the cabinets of the rich, come in free, 
while cement for building purposes, used every day by a vast army of 
busy mechanics, pays 20 per cent. The material that strings the harp 
and the guitar, only to be touched by delicate fingers unused to toil, 
is admitted free of duty, while spirits of turpentine, an article in daily 
use for a multitude of purposes by every class of poor people, is taxed 
20 cents per gallon. The slender bamboo canes that dandies flourish 
on the street are allowed to pass through our custom-houses free for 
the benefit of the useful and reputable class of people who use them, 
but colors and paints, articles in Constant demand for useful purposes, 
must bear the burden of 25 per cent. of taxation. Musk, that scents 
with rich perfume the dainty belle of the ball-room, is on the free-list, 
while mustard, more generally used in the kitchen, on the table, and 
in the sick-room than almost any article found on our present tariff 
schedule, pays a duty of 10 cents perpound. Genuine diamonds, cost- 
ing from hundreds to many thousands of dollars, and none of which 
are worn by the 17,000,000 people in this country who live by daily 
labor, are also on the freé-list, but if the farm rustic or factory girl 
should aspire to an imitation diamond, the genuine being wholly out 
of their reach, they have to pay a tax of 40 per cent. to gratify their 
taste or vanity. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, [ might go through the entire schedule, and 
every page and almost every sentence would furnish additional evi- 
dence of how unjust and unequal our law is in its effect as between the 
rich and the poor. I hazard nothing in saying that the tariff law now 
'n existence is the most iniquitous one ever enacted, clearly violative 
in all its features of every sound principle that should underlie a tariff 
suited to our conditions and surroundings. No man can look for a 
moment at these comparisons which I have hurriedly made, showing, 
as they do, the glaring injustice and inconsistencies of this tariff which 
we are undertaking to revise, and with truth say that it is a just or fair 
one. I have other objections to the present system quite as potent, in 
my Judgment, as those I have already pointed out, and which grow out 
of local and sectional considerations. 

_Ever since the formation of our Government the South has been the 
victim of tariff laws vicious in their character and partial in their oper- 
ations, paying yearly tribute to other sections that have made them 
rich and prosperous to a degree far beyond any expectation warranted 
by their natural advantages. Against this policy of discrimination I 
here enter my protest, and the reason that I complain of this bill is 
that it perpetuates in only a somewhat modified form the very evils that 
have existed so long. When the North and the Northwest abounded in 
timber valuable in foreign commerce, and when the supply from that 


Spar statuary and ornaments | 


Cabinets of rare coins, collected by wealthy numismatologists, | 
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are beginning to take the place of those that have been exhausted in 
other sections, it is proposed to put lumber upon the free-list. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cook], where there is little or no 
timber, devoted the most of his strong and vigorous argument to the 
denunciation of the tariffon lumber. Perhaps his theory in the abstract 
is correct; but taking as true the propositions ‘‘ that we must have a 
tariff, and that every tariff necessarily carries with it a certain degree 
of protection,’’ is it exactly just, after the regions so long protected 
against competition have exhausted their timber, to take the duty off 


sippi, Alabama, and Florida are beginning to furnish it for exportation 
As an effectual remedy against tariff evils he suggests the probability 
of an entire repeal of the whole system within a short time. I would 
willingly assist in the accomplishment of this result if it could be 
reached and a better system of taxation for revenue could be substi- 
tuted, but everybody knows that such an idea is visionary and imprac- 
ticable in the extreme. 

A general system of direct taxation as a method of raising revenue 
would not be tolerated a single day in this country, and the little of it 
‘we have left remaining of a war policy would be instantly abolished if 
it affected any other articles except distilled spirits and tobacco. But 
too many people think as I do, that we had better have cheap com- 
modities that everybody is compelled touse than to have cheap whisky 
and tobacco, articles which nobody is obliged to consume, for the tax 
to be taken off these two things for some time to come at least. For 
myself I should deem it wiser to add to instead of reducing the amount 
now collected from this source, and relieving as far as possible from all 
taxation those things which the poorer classes are compelled by neces- 
sity to use. I might present innumerable illustrations of how the 
West, and especially the South, have been discriminated against by 
former tariff laws, and how they have enriched other sections by sub- 
mitting to tariff exactions that effectually guarded the East and the 
North against all foreign competition, while their own products and 
industries have been left to struggle against the rivalry of every other 
producing or manufacturing country. 

The Western people, owing partly to circumstances, and quite as 
much perhaps to their quicker apprehension of their own interests and 
greater energy and sagacity in pursuing them, have within the past de 
cade entered swiftly upon the race of enterprise and development with 
the East and the North, and have very far outstripped their more lag- 
gard brethren of the South. They have demanded and obtained their 
just share of all the benefits which flow from Federal legislation, and 
the result is manifest in their fruitful farms, growing cities, and the 
vast and rapidly increasing wealth of their mines and factories. While 
the farmer of the South was tilling the soil with implements of hus- 
bandry made of iron and steel taken from the mines east of the Alle- 
ghanies he was steadily taxed from 40 to 75 per cent. under a tariff 


admitted to be for the protection of Eastern manufacturers; but now, 


| when the inexhaustible beds of iron ore which underlie vast regions 


in Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee have been discovered, and shafts 
are being sunk and furnaces being built for its manufacture, it is pro- 
posed to put iron on the free-list. Eastern manufacturers have grown 
rich by protection. They have large sums of money invested in ex- 
tensive plants and improved machinery; they have skilled artisans and 
trained operatives, with everything nicely adjusted for the successful 
prosecution of their business, so that to give them the raw material 
free of duty, and thus cripple or destroy the recent and newly estab- 


| lished manufactories in the South, they could contend against compe- 


tition from other countries. 

And so, too, with coal. Upon this article there has always been a duty 
imposed; but now, after the largest deposits on the continent have been 
found in the South, and when mining it is growing into a large and profit- 
able industry, it is proposed to put that on» the free-list along with 
most other valuable Southern products. I am told that the iron and 
coal interests South require no protection against foreign competition, 
and pessibly this may beso; but that fact does not seem to have been 
discovered in some localities until within a very recent period. 

Another striking evidence of the tendency of tariff legislation to dis- 
criminate against the South is found in the commercial treaty between 
this country and Mexico, negotiated by a commission authorized by 
Congress, and which was recently ratified by the Senate, and is now be- 
fore this House for such further action as may be necessary to carry 1t 
into effect. 

Attached to and constituting a part of this instrument there are two 
schédules, the one embracing all articles coming from Mexico, which 
are admitted free of duty into this country, while the other one con- 


| tains those which go from this country, and are admitted at Mexican 


ports free of tariff charges. By an examination of the Mexican articles 
to be put upon the free-list it will be seen that nineteen out of the 
twenty-eight come in direct competition with commodities of the same 
kind produced in the South and West, while scarcely a single one of 
them affects any product of the North or the East. Then examine the 
schedule embracing the articles that are to be admitted into Mexico 
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from this country free of duty, and it will be found that scarcely one 
of them is produced or manufactured in Mexico, and all of them find in 
that country an eager market. 

Cotton-seed oil, which is becoming one of the most valuable of all 
our Southern products, and its manufacture one of the greatest indus- 
tries of the South, while it is used for mechanical, scientific, culinary, 
and many other purposes, is constantly increasing, until now there is 
a demand for it from almost every country in the world. Mexico pre- 
sents one of the best known markets for its sale; but it is practically 
excluded from that country by a tariff of $1.50 per gallon, while pe- 
troleum oil, found nowhere in the South, is put upon the free-list. Un- 
just and unfair as all the provisions in this treaty evidently are, it 
found favor enough in the Senate to secure ratification; but that only 
furnishes additional evidences of how easy any tariff law can be passed 
under the guise of promoting free commerce so long as it discriminates 
against nosection but theSouth. And I want to say here to my fellow- 
Representatives from that section that the South will never attain that 
degree of opulence or prosperity easily within her reach until we op- 
pose a solid front to the system of discrimination to which our people 
have so long and so unwisely submitted. 

Perhaps this question of the Mexican treaty does not properly enter 
into the discussion of this bill; but I have referred to it for the pur- 
pose of directing attention more forcibly to the perverted course of leg- 
islation on the subject of the tariff, and as an additional argument in 
favor of turning it into adifferent direction and into a broader and more 
natural channel. And I allude to it in this connection for the further 
reason that my opposition to this particular measure has brought upon 
me thecriticism that I was opposed to a freer and more unrestrained com- 
mercial intercourse between our own and all other countries, when in 
fact my opposition was confined to those features of the treaty which 
imposed burdens upon the commercial products of my own section, 
while those of other localities are protected at home and allowed to 
seek a free market everywhere else. Whatever may be said in com- 
mendation of enlarging our commercial relations and of removing all 
the obstacles that may stand in the way of their extension, I shall not 
consent for it to be done to the manifest injury of one section for the 
benefit of another, especially when the section chosen to suffer the injury 
to be inflicted is the one to which I belong and the interest of which 
it is my duty to protect as far as I can with proper regard for the public 
well-being of every one. 

Another new industry just beginning to attain sufficient proportion 
and importance to attract public attention is the production of raw 
silk, which is being prosecuted in different parts of the country, and 
especially in the South, with great success, though with little profit, 
for the reason that it is wholly unprotected by any tariff, and has to 
contend with the powerful competition of Italy, France, Spain, and 
other countries. If this industry had been afforded the same protec- 
tion that has long been given to the other domestic products used in 
the manufacture of other fabrics it would before now have reached a 
degree of strength which would have enabled it to stand alone against 
any competition and to meet if not exceed our entire home demand. 

In calling attention to this unprotected industry I am proceeding upon 
the samé theory on which all I have said in support of protection of any 
kind is based, that is that we are compelled to have a tariff which of 
necessity carries with it a certain degree of protection, and this I want 
equally distributed; that is all. When we can get rid of a tariff alto- 
gether then I shall be willing for all industries and interests to stand 
upon their own merits and their own intrinsic values. I have stated 
frankly and more in detail than I intended the objection that I have 
to this bill, and I shall now state with equal frankness, but with greater 
brevity, the reasons that influence me in giving it my support. 

The Democratic party of the country is pledged to a reform in our 
present tariff system, and has sent its representatives here charged with 
the duty of effecting it. Eight distinguished Democratic members of 
this House, distinguished not only here but throughout the country, 
constituting a majority of the Ways and Means Committee, have de- 
voted three months to careful investigation of the whole subject, with 
every facility at their command to obtain all possible information con- 
cerning it, and have presented this bill to the House as a Democratic 
measure. It has been urged by most of the Democratic press of the 
country, and though I do not approve of it for the reason I have given, 
yet I will not follow a faction of my own party in aiding the Republicans 
to defeat a Democratic measure. 

I have the fullest confidence in the capacity and the integrity of the 
gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee who favor this bill. They 
were in a position to obtain more accurate information than was acces- 
sible to me, and they are of opinion that this is the enly character of 
bill that can at present become a law. It is certainly conservative 
enough for the most timid and to defeat it now could donogood. We 
may at the proper time so amend it as to make it more acceptable toa 
larger number of Democrats. At least let us make the effort, and not 
join with the enemy in destroying it in embryo. What better bill is 
offered either by the Republicans or our Democratic friends who are 
acting with them in the effort to destroy this one? Better show us a 
better method of meeting the popular demand for tariff reformation be- 
fore trying to thwart the one proposed, and then we might reach a com- 
mon ground upon which every Democrat can stand. 
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Our tariff system is so complex and difficult of adjustment to all our 
varied industries that the work of reforming it must necessarily be of 
slow growth and should be proceeded with in a conservative and cau- 
tious spirit, so that as little injury as possible may result from the 
change which must come sooner or later. 

Considerations of this character have no doubt in some measure in- 
fluenced the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, who thought 
it wiser to take one step at a time in a great reformation which it is 
the mission of the Democratic party to accomplish and for that this 
bill is intended; but to defeat it would emphasize the fixed intention 
of its opponents to prevent any interference with the present tariff law. 
The Democratic party of the country can not afford after all its pledges 
to be put in this attitude, and I will not aid the Republican party in 
placing it there. No party can very much longer uphold and defend 
such tariff regulations as we now have and successfully appeal to the 
public for a favorable judgment upon its action. 

The people of all sections are being educated on this subject and can 
not be further misled find deceived by shallow sophisms and meaning- 
less platitudes. They will soon demand practical legislation, based 
upon the necessities of the hour, for the advancement of material in- 


terest, and not for the propagation of abstract theories of political 
economy. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 


or 


D. H. SUMNER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 5, 1884. 


The House being in Committee ofthe Whole House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. SUMNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In 1850 the differences between radicalism and con- 
servatism ripened inte open strife, resulted in a victory for radicalism 
in 1860, and finally, in 1861, plunged the country into that terrible cen- 
flict known as the great ‘‘civil war of America.’’ During that period 
of crimination and recrimination the study and discussion of the all- 
important subjects finance and taxation were almost entirely aban- 
doned. Then followed four years of war, filled with the booming o! 
‘~annon and clashing of swords, drowning out even the recollection of 
anything relating to the science of civil government based upon condi- 
tions of peace. The war, so far as active hostilities were concerned, 
having ended, ten years of reconstruction ensued, during which time 
radicalism asserted its grinding power by inciting race prejudices, fo- 
menting sectional animosity, and enforcing partisan despotism. 

WAR TAXES IMPOSED. 

During that whole war period the taxing power of the Government 
was run at its utmost capacity. Direct taxation was revived and an 
internal-revenue system imposed. Tariff taxes were increased to the 
highest limit, and all the revenue powers of the Government placed 
upon a war footing. The people worked as ,industriously at home ils 
the soldiers fought bravely on the battlefield. Patriotism and zeal felt 
not the burdens, and all reckoned it not only a duty, but a pleasure to 
make every possible sacrifice for the Union and the Constitution. Dur- 
ing the reconstruction period radical selfishness and ambition worked 
the revenues of the Government at the same high-pressure rates, and 
scouted the idea that peace should bring relief from ‘he burdens of war 
taxation. It proved to be about as expensive to maintain Radical par- 
tisanship in peace as to support the Army in war. 

MONOPOLISTIC SPECULATIONS. 

The high rates of tariff taxation cut off competition and brough t about 
a series of monopolistic speculations never before equaled. Whoever 
secured a Government contract of any considerable proportions was more 
sure of a fortune than the sole heir at law and legatee of a millionaire, 
provided he made a thrifty use of the rules of addition, subtraction, and 
silence. It is not my purpose, however, to review at this time the 
speculations, jobbery, and corrupt practices carried on under Radical 
rule and official connivance during that period except as they belong to 
this field of inquiry, but to bring you face to face with the main ft 
that all these practices were carried on under and made possible because 
of the high rates of taxation imposed en account of the war, called at 
the time war measures, and that no practical reduction has been mace 
from those high-tariff rates of war taxation up to the present time 

SURPLUS REVENUES. F 

The result of this vicious system of collecting war taxes in time 0! 
peace has been that the y in power has collected from the earnings 
of the people annually a hundred million dollars more than has been re- 
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quired for all legitimate uses. To get rid of this surplus revenue they 
have concocted all kinds of schemes, encouraged unlimited extravagance 
in theseveral departments of the Government, and debauched the public 
service beyond all calculation. Notwithstanding all this extravagance 
and waste of the public revenues, from one to two hundred million do!- 
lars have been withdrawn from the business of the country and hoarded 
in the Treasury vaults in idleness. This raises the question, what right 
has the Government to demand and what wisdom is there in the policy 
which requires the withdrawal of such an amount of money from the 
circulating medium of the country, and to that extent cripple the busi- 
ness interests of the people? 
POWER TO TAX. 


The only purpose for which taxes may be laid and collected is that 
of revenue for the necessary and legitimate uses and expenses of the 
Government. Beyond that there is no right or authority to go, and any 
taxation for purposes outside of that is an arbitrary and unwarrantable 
exercise of power. 

There are two methods of obtaining revenue for the General Govern- 
ment: One by indirect) taxation under tariff laws imposing duties on 
imports, and the other by direct taxation through an internal-revenue 
system. 

The people of this country have always been opposed to any general 
system of direct taxation, except that the production, manufacture, 
and sale of luxuries, including whisky and tobacco, should come under 
the general rule that the necessaries of life should be free to all—that 
is, free from all burdensome taxation—and that the luxuries of life 
should be taxed for all, that is, taxed at the highest revenue rate for 
the support of the Government. Hence the almost universal feeling 
among consumers that the tariff taxes on necessaries should be re- 
duced for the benefit of the masses of the people, and that the internal- 
revenue taxes on the luxuries named should be retained for revenue 
purposes. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION, 

This simple statement seems to me to be conclusive proof of the ne- 
cessity for a reduction of tariff taxation. The present rate was imposed 
on account of the war. The war ceased long ago, and war taxation 
ought to have ceased as soon as the expenses of the Government would 
permit. For several years all political parties in the country have con- 
ceded that fact and advocated that policy. During the first session of 
the Forty-seventh Congress it became unmistakably apparent that a re- 
duction of tariff taxation was not only necessary to insure a continuance 
of business prosperity, but was demanded by the people. To meet that 
necessity and demand that Congress in May, 1882, passed an act pro- 
viding for the appointment of a tariff commission. That commission, 
although leaning strongly toward the policy of protection, fully inves- 
tigated the situation, examined the business condition faithfully, and 
recommended a general reduction, I may say a horizontal reduction, of 
from 20 to 25 per cent. 

The people, presuming that that Congress intended to act in good faith 
and make a reasonable reduction in accordance with that recommenda- 
tion, and that some considerable portion of its last session (the Tariff 
Commission having made its report upon the first day thereof, Decem- 
ber 4, 1882) would be devoted to the formulating and passage of an act 
which would make such reduction upon a basis of justice and equality, 
looked on in wonder and amazement to see very nearly the whole ses- 
sion devoted to the work of inventing ‘‘ ways and means”? for defeat- 
ing the passage of such an act. They saw instead the Congressional lob- 
bies and Washington hotels fairly swarming with astute lobbyists 
working in the interest and for the benefit of manufacturing monopo- 
lies, and an act passed which was almost entirely for their advantage, 
and which produced a reduction of less than 2 percent. If any polit- 
ileal party was ever committed to any particular line of policy the Re- 
publican party was committed to a reduction of tariff taxation by its 
action in 1882. 

THE PRESENT ISSUE. 


In accordance with the time-honored principles of Democracy, in 
harmony with the action of the Republican party in 1882, and in sup- 
port of the recommendations of the Tariff Commission, the Democratic 
party how proposes a reduction of 20 per cer 
taxation. But what a change do we behold! Now the Republican 
party stands with drawn sword, and says: ‘‘ Hands off! ”’ 
unexpected, because inconsistent in action and wrong in principle. 
We make bold to ask, Why do you now oppose the same measure you 
proposed and advocated two years ago? ‘To this question we receive 
two answers: First, that agitation of the tariff question will unsettle 
the business of the country; and second, that protection is necessary to 
the growth and maintenance of Anterican indust ry. 

In this way the present issue on the tariff question is joined. 
Crats propose a reduction of 20 per cent. from the rates of war taxation, 
and Republicans oppose it. Letit be remembered that the Democratic 
party has not proposed and does not advocate any public measure based 


a the doctrine of free trade. The only measure before the people 
Vv the ¢ 


poses a nominal reduction of 20 per cent., but which can not effect an 


. from the rates of war | 
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| and made profitable, can not be for the 
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This is the measure 


actual reduction of more than about 17 per cent. 
the Republican party opposes. The issue, then, may be restated as 
follows: The Democratic party favors a reduction of 20 percent. from 
the burdens of war taxation in the interest of revenue reform, and the 
Republican party opposes it in the interest of those who demand pro- 
tection. 

PROTECTION, 

What is protection? Webster defines it to be the favoring of some 
branch of industry by legal enactment. It is, then, an interference 
with the natural course of some particular branch of trade or business 
by law, so as to give those who follow that trade or business an ad- 
vantage over those engaged in other branches of trade and business 
This is in direct conflict with the charter of our liberties, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, where it is declared that ‘‘all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, 

It is also outside of the constitutional authority, which is contained 
in these words: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States. 

This is the revenue clause of the Constitutin, and is the sole au 
thority for collecting taxes for the support of the General Government. 
Protectionists claim that the ‘‘ general-welfare’’ clause is sutticient to 
sustain the doctrine of protection. This, however, is upon the assump- 
tion that protection as extended and applied under protective tariff laws 
is for the ‘‘ general welfare.’’ This assumption we most emphatically 
deny. 

The tariff question is not a new one with the American people. 
was agitated before the adoption of the Constitution. 
adopted by the first Congress under the Constitution. 
was a tariff for revenue and not for protection. 
posed was about 8 percent. But the country was new, the people poor, 
and money very scarce. Of all things the people needed money most 
Without capital, they could not engage in business of any kind io any 
considerable extent, and could do next to nothing in manufacturing. 
Then, as is always the case in new countries, the idea of extending 
special privileges to capital grew with the necessities of the situation. 
Tariff duties were demanded for the encouragement —f those who vent- 
ured to invest their capital in manufacturing entery rises. 

The idea of protecting Jabor was not thought of at that time. So 
from time to time the tariff duties were increased. Capital flowed into 
the country, and by reason of the special privileges given it doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled. Whoever engaged diligently in any of the 
pretected industries became rich, and whoever had special skill or apti- 
tude made millions. By reason of thesespecial and exclusive privileges 
the increase of capital has been almost exclusively confined to the tew 
enjoying them, which has resulted in the ownership of about one-half 
of the property of the country by only one-eighteenth of the population. 
This jug-handle process of accumulating the riches of the country into 
the hands of these privileged classes is not, as I believe, for the ‘‘ gen- 
eral welfare ’’ of the whole people. 


It 
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That, however, 
The average duty im- 


INFANT INDUSTRIES 


The only legitimate argument in favor of a protective policy is that 
protection may be necessary to encourage and establish infant industries 
in a new country, so that they can acquire sufficient means and strength 
to enable them to compete successfully with old and established works 
in other countries. This country, as I have already shown, has passed 
through that period and advanced to full age and strength. The fact 
that these protected industries have been able to compete successfully 
with the same kind of industries in older countries, and at the same 
time acquire in addition thereto wealth and capital in excess of a 
business requirements, is proof that they no longer stand in need of such 
protection. The equality having been established, so far as capital, 
skill, and experience are concerned, the protection should be witl 

This rule applies to such industries as are natural to the country and 
will not need protection when once established. As a rule no attempt 
should be made to establish the manufacture of any article that can not 
be produced without loss after fair trial under favorable circumstances, 


ll such 


idrawn 


This idea of encouraging infant industries in new countries 1s not In 
compatible with the general principle that tariff taxation should be for 
revenue only, so adjusted as to equalize the burdens of taxation. But 


to continue a protective tariff for the support of those industries which 
can never be profitable in this country without protection, or for the 
further advantage of such industries as have already been established 
‘*veneral welfare.’’ 

In theory the advocates of the doctrine of protection justify 


it as 


| necessary to enable infant industries in new countries to advance to 


authority of that party is the ‘‘ bill to reduce import duties and | 
War-tariff taxes,’’ commonly called the ‘‘ Morrison bill,’’ which pro- | 
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that equality of strength and experience that will give them the ability 
to enter the markets of the world as free-traders; but in practice the 
more protection they have the more they want, and the longer they 
have it the longer they want it, and when they have acquired that 
ability given them by protection, they pervert it'from the purpose orig- 
inally intended, and use it to control legislation in the interest of mo- 
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nopolies founded upon inequality of privileges, which condition they 
seek to make perpetual by legal enactment. That is what protection 
now means in this country. 


THE GENERAL WELFARE. 

Whatever is for the greatest good of the greatest number must be for 
the ‘‘ general welfare,’’ and whatever imposes unjust burdens upon 
the majority of the people for the benefit of a few privileged classes is 
against the ‘‘ general welfare.’’ Upon these propositions the doctrine 
of protection must stand or fall. 


If we find certain facts and conditions connected with or resulting | : 
| the home manufacturer. 


from protection when adhered to for any considerable length of time, 
showing that the protected classes, which constitute but a small mi- 


nority of the people, have been benefited beyond all reason, and that | 


the unprotected classes, which constitute a large majority of the people, 


have been injured in what appears to be about the proportion that the | 


protected classes have been benefited, that is to say, if such a state or 
inequality has been produced as to make the protected classes rich and 
the unprotected classes poor, we must conclude that protective tariffs 
do not protect the masses of the people and do not promote the “ gen- 
eral welfare.’’ 

That we may arrive at an intelligent conclusion upon this subject I 
select and present, from the general mass of such facts, the following: 

I.—BANKRUPTCY. 

Protectionists have declared that ‘‘ bankruptcies would be the or- 
der of the day’ if our protective tariff should be reduced to a revenue 
standard. 

If conditions and circumstances, except the protective tariff, were ever 
favorable to, and if protection ever had opportunities to show what it 
could do for, business prosperity, those conditions, circumstances, and 
opportunities existed in 1881, 1882, and 1883. More than twenty years 
of protection had prepared the way. Let us, then, strike the balance 
and see the result: 

For the first quarter of 1881 there were 1,761 failures, with $24,000,000 
liabilities; for the first quarter of 1882, 2,127 failures, and $33,000,000 
liabilities; an increase in one year of 20 per cent in number and 37 per 
cent in amount. 

For the first quarter of 1883 there were 2,806 failures, with $37,000,000 
liabilities; an increase in two years of 59 per cent. in number and 54 
per cent. in amount. 

For the first quarter of 1884 there were 3,296 failures and $40,000,000 
liabilities; an increase in three yearsof 87 per cent. in number and 66 
ner cent. in amount. 

From this showing it appears that bankruptcy flourishes wonderfully 
under protection. And this is the best showing protection is able to 
make after fifty years of trial. It does not advance the ‘‘ general wel- 
fare.’’ 

1l.—-INCREASE OF WEALTH. 


The greater part of our national growth and development took place ; 


between 1820 and 1880. From 1820 to 1850 we were under protection; 
from 1850 to 1860 we were under a tariff for revenue only; and from 
1860 to 1880 under protection again. During that whole period the 
increase of national wealth was as follows: From 1820 to 1830, 41 per 
«cent.; from 1830 to 1840, 42 per cent.; from 1840 to 1850, 64 per cent. ; 
from 1850 to 1860, 126 per cent.; from 1860 to 1870, 52 per cent.; and 
from 1870 to 1880, 79 per cent. The average increase for the whole 
time was 67 per cent.; the average increase under protection was 55 per 
cent. ; and the increase under a tariff for revenue only was 126 per cent. 
The increase under a tariff for revenue only exceeds that of the last and 
best period under protection—from 1870 to 1880—by 47 per cent. Our 
experience with protection thus far does not warrant its continuance. 
Let it, with all other failures of that kind, be wiped out. It does not 
promote the ‘* general welfare.’’ 
Ill.—-EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR, 


Those who opposea reduction of tariff taxation tell us that the with- 
drawal of protection will destroy manufacturing and drive the labor 
employed in that industry into agriculture, and that the competition 
in that industry will then be such that wages will be greatly reduced. 

If this be true the tariff-for-revenue-only period, from 1850 to 1860, 
must disclose the fact. The truth, however, is just the reverse. From 
1850 to 1860 the employment of labor in manufactures increased 36 per 
cent., against an increase of only 33 per cent. from 1870 to 1880. 

VI.—HOME MARKET. 

Every time the tariff question is discussed we are told that protection 
will give us a home market for all our agricultural products and make 
us independent of foreign markets. That might be a desirable condi- 
tion, but protection has not givenitto us. On the contrary, every dec- 
ade of our experience shows that protection has increased our depend- 
ence upon foreign markets, as witness the following: 

In 1820 we sold in foreign markets, including breadstuffs, cotton, and 
provisions, $28,000,000 worth. In 1830, $39,000,000 worth; an increase 
of 39 per cent. In 1840, $79,000,000 worth; an increase of 102 per cent. 
In 1850, $95,000,000 worth; an increase of 20 percent. In 1860, $231,- 
000,000 worth; an increase of 143 percent. In 1870, $328,000,000 worth; 
an increase of 42 per cent. And in 1880, $626,000,000 worth; an in- 
crease of 90 per cent, 
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From this it appears that our dependence upon foreign markets for 
the sale of our agricultural products was twenty-two times greate: 
in 1880 than in 1820, and we have to record another failure against 
protection. So long as the farmer has to accept for his products the 
prices they bring in foreign markets, less the cost of transportation and 
marketing, he ought not to be compelled to pay for the manufactured 
articles consumed by him more than their cost in those same foreivn 
markets with the cost of transportation and marketing added. Every 
such increase in the cost of the manufactured articles consumed }\ 
him is just so much of a discrimination against him and in favor of 


But there is another phase of this home-market question that is not 
very generally considered. Protectionists assume that the home mar- 
ket for our agricultural products depends almost entirely upon the 
persons engaged as workmen in the protected industries. This is not 
true. They do not consume enough to equal the variation between a 
medium and a good crop of grain. Stop and take a little thought upon 
this subject. How many of your friends and acquaintances are em- 
ployed in the protected industries? Farmers are not benefited by pro- 
tection. Farm laborers are not protected. Blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
stonemasons, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, carpenters, and joiners 
are not protected. And so we may go on through the whole catalogue 
and find but very few of the laboring classes affected in the least by pro- 
tection except as consumers of manufactured articles made dear by high 
tariff duties. 

According to the best estimates, founded upon the census of 1880, 
there are less than a million persons—not one-fiftieth part of our popu- 
lation—employed in the protected industries. Home market, indeed ! 
If the number of persons employed in the protected industries should 
be doubled to-day it would not raise the price of wheat 2 cents per 
bushel, or if the whole number of persons employed in the protected 
industries should be transported to-morrow it would not lower the 


| price of wheat 2 cents per bushel. 


The protected industries consume less than one hundred million doi- 
lars’ worth per annum, while the foreign market takes more than six 
hundred million dollars’ worth each year. This ought to be enough to 
make farmers think. : 

V.—PAUPER LABOR. 

Protectionists are driven to the adoption of the most ridiculous as- 
sumptions known tothe human mind. One of the most glaring of these 
is the declaration that the workingmen of this country are not able to 
compete successfully with the pauper labor of Europe. This is the 
climax of absurdity. It amounts to an assertion that the intelligent 
competent, industrious, and self-supporting American workman is in 
ferior to the ignorant, lazy, incompetent, and charity-eating European 
pauper. When called upon to meet this allegation fairly, what true 
American ever had the hardihood to assert that ignorance is superior to 
intelligence, indolence more productive than industry, or that inca 
pacity is superior in productive power to ability? If this be true, of 
what advantage is our public-school system? Why should we tax our 
selves for the education of the masses of the people if it is going to re- 
sult in weakness and inefficiency? Pauper labor is not even self-sup- 
porting, to say nothing about producing a surplus for export. 

But, say they in answer, we do not mean paupers that beg or are 
supported at public expense. We mean the poorly-paid labor of England, 
where wages are much lower thaninthiscountry. Our manufacturers 
pay our workmen about 50 per cent. higher wages than English work 
men are paid. 

Conceding that daily wages are nominally higherin this country than 
in England, let us make inquiry upon two points that must be deter 
mined before their relative rates can be estimated: First, what is the 
relative value of their labor to their respective employers? And second, 
what is the relative value to the respective workmen of the wages paid 
them in the two countries? If we find that the labor product of the 
American workman exceeds the labor product of the English workman 
by a higher per cent. than the wages of the American workman exceed 
the wages of the English workman, then it will appear that the Amen 
can manufacturer pays lower wages than the English manufacturer 
and that protection has injured rather than benefited our labor. 

VI.—WAGES AND PRODUCT OF LABOR. 

The product of labor is what must be measured when we undertake 
to determine what class or what nationality of workmen receives the 
highest rate of wages. The gross annual product of each American 
manufacturing hand is $1,960, while the like product of each English 
hand is $1,040. The labor product of the American workman being =~ 
per cent. greater than that of the English workman, his wages ought to 
be 88 per cent. higher. But such is notthe fact. His per diem wages 
are not more than 50 per cent. higlier than the English workman. !t 
is thus shown that the wages of the American workman, when we come 
to measure the labor product, are 38 per cent. lower than the wages 
of the English workman. 

There are several reasons why this is so: a 

First. The English workman labors only from fifty-four to fi'ty-sis 
hours per week; the American from sixty to seventy-two, and still docs 
more each hour than the Englishman. There is in fact no country !0 
the world where workingmen work as many hours each day and as matty 
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dayseach year as in the United States. They are also equally noted for 

perfection and rapidity of execution. In these too they excel all other 

nations and peoples. : 
Second. The higher intelligence of the American workman, derived 


largely from our system of common schools, an attendance upon which | feature not generally considered is that as commercial freedom has ad 


has become practically obligatory on account of the demands of society 
and business, is another factor which makes him in every way superior 
to any and all of his competitors. 

Third. His participation in and responsibility for good government 
make him ever vigilant, self-reliant, and ambitious for success in all 
his undertakings, whether of a private nature or public character. 

In speaking of American workmen, I do not mean those only who are 
native-born, but all who have become American citizens. The man 
who in some foreign land learned of the advantages of our form of gov- 
ernment, became inspired with the spirit of liberty, and had the ambition 
and bravery to leave his fatherland and seek a home in the New World, 
has shown himself equal to the highest grade of American citizenship. 


VII.—PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES. 


Having shown that the American workman’gives the American man- 
ufacturer a very much larger return for the wages paid him than the 
English workman does the English manufacturer, it would seem that 
the ery of the American manufacturer that he can not compete in his 
own home market with the English manufacturer ought to be silenced. 
But another feature of the question is the purchasing power of wages. 
Society is now so organized and laws so enacted that the wages of work- 
ingmen are all used in furnishing themselves and families with the nec- 
essaries of life. Upon investigation we find that, with the exception 
of breadstuffs and provisions, the purchasing power of wages in England 
is greater than in the United States by about the rate of tariff duties on 
imports, which is somewhat more than 40 per cent. Now, then, half 
the wages of American workmen are paid out for articles that are en- 
hanced in price not less than 40 per cent. on account of the tariff duties, 
which reduce the purchasing power of their wages at least 20 per cent. 

Let us recapitulate. The American workman receives about 50 per 
cent. higher per diem wages than the English workman, but their 
purchasing power is 20 per cent. lower; so that the Actual value to him 
of his daily earnings is only about 30 per cent. greater than those of 
the English workman. It must be kept in mind also that the Ameri- 
‘an workman does 88 per cent. more work daily than the English 
workman, and that the difference between that increased labor product 
and his higher rate of wages, 38 per cent., remains with the American 
manufacturer. 

This shows unmistakably that the claim of the protectionists that 
a protective tariff benefits workingmen by giving them higher wages 
is not only a false assumption, but that a protective tariff deprives them 
of a large percentage of what they actually earn, and transfers that per- 
centage to the pockets of the protected manufacturers. 


VIII.— ENGLAND. 


Hardly a member has spoken upon this question without insome way 
referring to England. Protectionists quote her in support of their 
points, and tariff reformers do the same thing to apply and illustrate 
their arguments. On this account, and for the further reason that pro- 
tectionists parade with mortal fear the allegation that the competition 
of English workmen and English manufacturers will ruin American 
workmen and American manufacturers if not shielded by high protect- 
ive tariff duties, I have made a comparison of the wages received by 
those employed in the manufacturing industries of the respective coun- 
tries. This was done not with a view to eulogize Englishmen nor to 
indorse English policy. On the contrary, I have shown clearly that the 
workingmen of England are inferior to the workingmen of this coun- 
oo have not even mentioned her policy with respect to protective 
tariffs. 


If there is any one thing more prominent than another in the his- 


tory of England it is her absolute and despotic policy of protecting | 


her privileged commercial and aristocratic classes by protective export 
and import duties. Up to the year 1824 her system had been strictly 
protective. Her policy was to rob and plunder other nations and peo- 
ples when she could with impunity, and to burden and oppress the 
masses of her own people to enrich her privileged classes. All the 
wrongs and injustice perpetrated upon the American Colonies were done 
at the bidding of protected monopolies. Yes; all the suffering, plun- 
dering, and oppression imposed upon injured and downtrodden Ire- 
land have been the direct result of the protection she has extended to 
her legalized and petted aristocracies. 

But for centuries the people of England have been struggling against 
these privileged classes and for the overthrow of aristocracy. They 
have not yet succeeded, but some advance has been made. 
general effort was made to convert Parliament to the policy of com- 
mercial freedom, which was continued with unabated vigor until 1849, 
when a system of practical free trade was adopted. Since the adoption 
of that policy more actual progress has been made toward equality of 


rights by the English people than was made by them in the preceding | of buying labor in the cheapest market and at the same time be given 


four and a half centuries. During that period very much has been done 
toward the establishment of a system of common schools. As a result 
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| and sell the product of labor. 
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of increased commercial freedom and consequent growing int 
the right of suffrage has been greatly extended 

As a result of this general advance the wages of labor have been in- 
creased during the last thirty years, onan average, 37 percent. Another 


vanced and the condition of labor has improved the profits and power of 
Capital always seeks investment 
where it is most protected by law. Protective tariffs are th« 
means of extending special privileges to capital. Hence, as commet 

cial freedom has advanced in England, and the protective policy has 
become more firmly established in the United States, English aristo 

racy and English capital have sought shelter under our high tariff sys 

tem by investing in our manufacturing monopolies and buying up 
our public lands. In this way the English operative system has been 
imposed upon our factories, and the English landlord system is being 
transplanted to our Western States and Territories. 


favorite 


Ix MONOPOLIES 

The first and most direct result of a tariff for protection is the estab 
lishment of monopolies. This isdone by cutting off competition 
of the first industrial and economic maxims I learned was that 
petition is the life of business.’’ This maxim relates to the business 
of the whole people and not to that of the privileged few under a pro- 
tective tariff. The foundation principle of this maxim is that com 
petition stimulates production and improves the quality of the articles 
produced. Such stimulus and improvement always arise from that 
natural condition which is based upon equality of rights and privileges 
It increases the production of each individual, class, or nation beyond 
what each needs for its own consumption. 

This surplus product of labor is the basis of all business, trade, and 
financiering. The first object of each individual, class, or nation is to 
exchange its surplus product for the surplus product of some other in 
dividual, class, or nation, so that the enjoyment of life may be increased 
by the possession and use of those comforts and luxuries which may be 
obtained by such exchange. Now, then, this exchange of the surplus 
products of labor calls for another division of labor, and a general class 
is called from the employment of producing to that of handling the prod- 
uct. In this general class I include those who employ and manage 
labor with those who handle and exchange the product. Their inter 
ests are the same; they always combine upon the question of toll-tak- 
ing, and grow fat and rich from the same source and by reason of the 
existence of the same laws and conditions. 

Protective tariffs shield those who handle and exchange the product 
of labor from competition, but leave those engaged in the labor of pro 
duction open to competition from every quarter. This enables the 
employer to control both the cost of the article he sells and the price 
he sells for, while the laborer can neither decide how long he wil! work 
nor the price he shall work for. 

Such is the manner in which monopolies have been created and are 
maintained in this country under protective tariff laws. In business, 
as in politics, morals, and religion, conditions and circumstances pro- 
duce their legitimate results. If the persons engaged in any particular 
kind of business have a monopoly of it, that fact will very soon appear 
from the rapidity with which they acquire great fortunes. 

In no country in the world have colossal fortunes been so quickly 
amassed as in this since legislation has been manipulated in the interest 
of privileged classes; not because of great industry, learning, and good 
judgment, but by those who have in some way been enabled by law to 
take advantage of their fellow-men. If there is any one place in the 
United States where protection has protected, and the protective policy 
has been fruitful, it is in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. Last winter, in 
the Ohio Legislature, Senator Williams of that city, in speaking upon thx 
tariff question, among other things, said: 


One 


Iam thoroughly conversant with the working and effect ofa protective tariff 
inmyowncity. There the benefits of protection have inured tothe manufacturer 
almost exclusively. Why, sir, I can remember when there were but two mill 
ionaires in the whole United States—Girard and Astor. 

Now I can name no less than thirty in my own city of Cleveland. I have 
traced the history of these millionaires, and found that their wealth grew out of 
protected monopolies, and through the policy of a protective tariff. The fact is 
that their net profit is never less than 20 per cent., and it very often exceeds 
that. Upon the other hand, the average wages of the workingmen in the Clk ve- 
land manufacturing establishments range from $350 to $378 per year—barely 
enough to afford a subsistence. 

Here we have the whole secret. The protected monopolies are mak- 
ing a net profit of 20 per cent. on their investments at the expense ot 
the whole people. A protective tariff legislates three-fourths of these 
enormous gains into their pockets. This is nothing short of legislative 
robbery. It keeps the masses of the people poor that these petted ben 
eficiaries may revel in wealth and luxury. 

Of what use is a republican form of government when molded into 
a taxing machine for the upbuilding and support of an untitied aristoc 
racy? Whatauthority is there in our Constitution for extending special 
privileges to any class of our citizens? These monopolies buy labor 
Workingmen sell labor and buy the prod 
uct of labor. Why should the monopolies he protected in the privy llece 
the power to make a dear market for the sale of the product of that 
labor? If this is not rank injustice, where can it be found? 
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X.—"* AGITATION RUINS BUSINESS,” 

The first plea of our opponents—*“‘ the benefits of protection ’’—hav- 
ing been disposed of, we now come to the consideration of their second 
plea, ‘‘ that the agitation of the tariff question will disturb and injure 
the business condition of the country.’’ The real and only question 
involved in this measure is the proposition of the Democratic party to 
reduce taxation to a revenue standard. It is true that we propose to 
do that by reducing the rates of import duties. 

It being established that our present rates of taxation produce a large 
surplus revenue, what reasonable objection can there be to such a re- 
duction of those rates as will reduce the amount of taxes collected to 
the legitimate uses of the Government? The answer comes to us in a 


weak, cracked, and trembling voice that the ‘‘ business interests’’ can | 


not stand it. When they say ‘‘ business interests’’ they mean the pro- 
tected monopolies. They have had the lion’s share at the common ex- 
pense until they have acquired the lion’s strength, and now when called 
upon to use that strength for their own support and the common good 
they plead weakness and cowardice. 

Protection, then, produces weakness and instability. 
male the Republican party acoward. 
has lost the courage of its convictions. But, Mr. Chairman, that is not 
the only trouble with that party. Two years ago a Republican party 
President said in his message to Congress that such a reduction of tax- 
ation as we now propose was necessary for the general welfare and de- 
manded by the people. This declarationof the President was indorsed 
by the Republican Secretary of the Treasury. A little later a Repub- 
lican Congress reiterated the declaration and appointed a Republican 
tariff commission to investigate and report a measure that would effect 
such a reduction. 
commission reported and recommended the passage of an act for sucha 
reduction of taxation. 

Then the music commenced. The pampered lionsof protection began 
to roar. That would lessen the amount of tribufe they were levying 
upon the people. It would interfere with their system of legalized 
plunder. Something must be invented to divert the attention of the 
people, not only from the great question of revenue reform, but from 
the record they have made upon that question. 

Behold the wonderful production! Look at this child of protection ! 
‘‘Agitation ruins business.’’ Such is the platform of the Republican 
party of to-day. Republican orators, Republican newspapers, and Re- 
publican office-holders have dubbed it the ‘‘ grand old party.’’ Yes, 
it is the grand old party of agitation and revolutionary tendencies when 
it wishes to engage in the manufacture of party capital by inciting race 
prejudices and fomenting sectional animosity, or when it becomes the 
ally of prohibition cranks and woman-suffrage agitators. Then it be- 
lieves in agitation. But when a great economic question, the true prin- 
ciples of which have not yet been fully settled and adopted by the 
nations of the earth, is presented for discussion, it shrinks back and 
votes against its consideration. When we propose to relieve the peo- 
ple from the burdens of war taxation it threatens to vote to strike out 
the enacting clause of the bill. 

Until the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress the Republican 
party in Congress, in conventions, in newspapers, and on the stump 
professed to be in favor of revenue reform and for a reduction of taxa- 
tion. Since that time its course of action has been against that policy, 
with an evident desire to keep up old appearances and in that way de- 
ceive the people. But now that party is compelled to vote upon that 
identical question. The record must be made. Now, then, if the rep- 
resentatives of that party vote to strike out the enacting clause of this 
bill *‘ to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes,’’ it will become the 
anti-revenue reform party. That will bean irrelleemable pledge against 
a reduction of taxation. Yes, I may add that such vote will bind 
that party to oppose even the consideration and discussion of any such 
great economic measure. Withsuch arecord and such a pledge its only 
promise for the future will be that war taxes shall be maintained and 
lavish expenditures of the public moneys continued. It will try to 


Protection has 
That so-called ‘‘ grand old party ’”’ 


war. But the war is of the.past, and the people demand that provis- 
ion for the future shall be made upon the basis of peace, economy, and 
progress. 

XI.—REPUBLICAN RULE, 


. se * . 2 
Inasmuch as this ‘‘ grand old party’’ is determined to look onl¥fpon 


its bloody and corrupt past, I call your attention to a few of the results | 


of a quarter of a century of Republican rule. 

1. It has given us a system of taxation so fatally vicious that it takes 
from the earnings of the people annually a hundred million dollars 
more than is required for all legitimate uses of the Government. 

2. It has given us a foreign commerce almost entirely surrendered to 
foreign ship-owners, by reducing our interest in our carrying trade with 
other nations from what it was in 1859,75 per cent. thereof, to what it 
is now, only 15 per cent. 

3. It has given us a Navy upon which more than $500,000,000 have 
been expended during that time, but which is officially confessed to be 
utterly worthless as to ships and guns. 

4. It has given us an Army that is dissolved by desertion as fast as 
it can be filled by recruiting, on account of the corrupt practices, ex- 


And then about a year and a half ago that tariff | 





oo ee ; depen : : | of a reduction of taxes. 
escape this issue by ** pointing with pride’’ to its achievements in the | of . 


| Support. 
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travagant habits, and aristocratic privileges of the officers, whereby the 
common soldier is sunk into oblivion and the service degraded. 

5. It brings to us the Mormon problem in worse shape than it was 
when that party first declared war upon polygamy twenty-seven years 
ago. 

6. It has given us one mighty wrangling, log-rolling, and lobbying 
for the creation and maintenance of special and class privileges. ~ 

7. It has inaugurated the tendency and established the practice of 
centralization, by absorbing the liberties of the people into the powers 
of the Government. 

8. Its teaching and practice have been that fealty to the Republican 
party is more important than loyalty to right principle. 

9. It has given nearly 200,000,000 acres of the public lands to rail- 
road corporations, comprising the best portions of our public domain, 
the grants being in many cases 25,000 acres to the mile of railroad pro- 
posed to be constructed, without requiring adequate security for such 
construction or forfeiture of the grants in case of failure to construct. 

10. It has drawn to itself all the corrupt elements in politics by its 
practice of dispensing public patronage and power to the highest bidder. 

11. It has substituted men of wealth for men of worth as its repre- 
sentatives in the Government, whenever such a change could be effected 
with the probability of securing an enlarged corruption fand for cam- 
paign purposes. 

12. And it has brought popular government into disgrace by the 
stealing of one Presidency and the purchase of another. 

XII.—DEMOCRATIC TARIFF, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I submit the following propositions for 
a Democratic tariff platform as being the best expression of true Dem- 
ocratic principles as advocated by our best representative Democrats: 

1. No more money for revenue should be collected than is necessary 
for the expenses of the Government economically administered. 

2. No import duty should be imposed upon any article above the 
lowest rate which will yield the largest amount of revenue. Below 
such rate discrimination may be made descending in the rate of duties, 
or for imperative reasons the article may be placed in the list of those 
free from duty. . 

3. The maximum revenue duty should be imposed on luxuries. 

4. All maximum and specific duties should be abolished and ad 
valorem duties substituted in their place, care being taken to guard 
against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation and to assess the duty 
on the actual market value. 

5. And all duties should be so imposed as to operate as equally as 
possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. 


Reduction of Taxation. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. MORGAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 5, 1884. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 


Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I thank the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cook | for 
yielding a part of his time to me to-night. It is not my purpose to 
speak upon the question of the tariff, but I have a word to say in favor 
The bill under consideration has my hearty 
It reduces unnecessary taxation, and such reduction is made 
on the duties upon imports alone. It increases the free-list by adding 


| thereto the following articles: 


Salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, or in bulk. 

Coal, slack or culm. 

Coal, bituminous or shale. 

Provided, That this shall not apply to coal imported from the Dominion of 
Canada until that government shall have exempted from the payment of duty 
all coal imported into that country from the United States. 

Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building wharves 

Timber, squared or sided, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act. 

Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, syca 
more, and basswood, and all other articles of sawed lumber. 

Hubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, 
heading blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn or sawed only. 

Staves of wood of all kinds. 

Pickets and palings. 

Laths. 

Shingles. 

Pine clapboards. 

Spruce clapboards. : ; 
Wood, unmanufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act— 


All of them of common use throughout the country. It will cheapen 
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the expenses of living and add to the savings of the people. It is, in 
fact, a measure to reduce war-tariff taxes, which are no longer required 
for the support of the Government or the payment of the national debt. 

From the year 1865 to the year 1883, inclusive, there has been col- 
lected by the Government in the shape of taxes the sum of $6,740,- 
246,000 in round numbers. These figures are taken from the published 
official statement from the Treasury Department, warrant division, 
dated August 20, 1883. This sum is the remainder, after subtracting 


from the net revenue of the Government the amount received from the | The supporters of the measure, led by KELLEY, MCKINLEY, and Has- 


sale of public lands, the sales of public land during these years yielding 
less than $43,000,000. a 


the people, and by subdividing it alone can we obtain a realizing sense 
of its magnitude. Let us distribute it to counties according to their 
population; for by the system under which our taxes are collected com- 
munities pay in the ratio of population instead of wealth. 


| 
| 


This will | 
show that a county with a population of 25,000, or equal to that of 


Henry or Cass or Bates, in the State of Missouri, have contributed the | 


sum of $180,000 per annum. These figures are startling, but verify 
them, as you easily may, and they will be proved substantially correct. 

These burdens have been patiently borne, although they have been 
mostoppressive. Nosmall portion has been for extravagance and not for 
the necessary expenses of Government, while millions of dollars have 
been stolen outright. The payment of this amount without complaint 
shows the grand resources of the nation and the patriotism of the peo- 
ple. During this time legislation has not always been for the purpose 
of making the payment of taxes easy. Contracts for the payment of a 


large portion of the bonded debt of the United States have been changed, | 
and bonds payable under the original contract in lawful money have | 
During a portion | 


been by act of Congress made payable in coin alone. . 
of this time there was no law authorizing the coinage of silver, and in 
their hour of extremest need the people were deprived of the benefit 
of the mines of the West, with their untold millions of uncoined silver 
dollars. 

Instead of wisely using the public lands for the legitimate purposes 
of the Government, a large portion of them have been granted to rail- 
road companies. Public domain greater in area than the State of Mis- 
souri at one Congress has been diverted from the purposes to which it 
was dedicated in the earlier days of the Republic, namely, for homes 
for the people, and conveyed to moneyed corporations under circnm- 
stances so scandalous as to weaken confidence in Congress. 

At last, after all these years, we find asurplus of revenue in the Treas- 
ury, and the people supposed that the rate of taxation would be at once 
reduced. President Arthur called attention to the fact, and suggested 
a reduction of taxation two years ago. The matter was discussed in 
the Forty-seventh Congress. The friends of a low tariff insisted that 
a reduction should be made in the rate of duties upon customs and fa- 
vored a revision of the tariff laws. 
the interest receiving protection insisted upon the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question, gather information, and report 
to Congress. 

The friends of revenue reform were defeated, and the ‘commission 
bill’? passed Congress and became a law. At the time it was earnestly 
insisted by Democratic members that it was a delusion, and it was not 
intended by a majority in Congress that it should result in a reduction 
of tariff taxation. Th® commission was appointed by the President, and 
composed of men who were well known as protectionists, many of them 
being personally interested in a high protective tariff. 
ing the composition of this commission, it reported to the Forty-seventh 
Congress in favor of a tariff reduction, using the following language: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substan- 
tial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate popu- 
lar clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that 
which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our 


national industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the com- 
mission regards not only asa due recognition of public sentiment and a measure 


The representatives in Congress of 


Notwithstand- | 





| of tax-paying there. 


the matter for consideration, and reported a bill to the House which, in- 
stead of reducing the tariff 25 per cent., as recommended by the com- 
mission and warranted by the condition of the Treasury, made a re- 
duction of less than 2 per cent. , 

This bill, amended and changed in many particulars, passed Congress 
and received the signature of the President, and is now known as the 
‘* tariff law of 1883.’? Against its passage the revenue reformers were 
solidly arrayed under those able leaders CARLISLE and MORRISON 


kell, were only victorious by the aid of RANDALL, of Pennsylvania, 


| and a small following of protection Democrats. 
The mind of man is incapable of comprehending the sum so paid by 


The people were not then and are not now satisfied with the action 
of that Congress. They expected, and had a right to expect, such a re- 
duction of taxation that no more money should be taken from them than 
actually necessary for the expenses of Government. The last report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury shows that there was remaining in the 
Treasury at the close of the last fiscal year about $150,000,000, and the 
effect of the tariff law of 1883 is now sufficiently known to warrant 
the opinion that with an honest and economical administration of pub- 


| lic affairs this surplus will not be diminished, but continue to increase 
| year by year. 


Even the advocates of a protective tariff admit that this condition 
should not and can not remain, and they have proposed various expe- 
dients and schemes to get rid of the surplus in the Treasury without 
abatement or reduction of tariff taxation. This is not strange; such 
an amount of money lying idle in the Treasury invites schemers and 
corruptionists. 

One distinguished gentleman, a most prominent candidate from the 
far East for the Presidency, Mr. Blaine, proposes to solve the problem 
by turning over to the States the entire amount of money received into 
the Treasury from taxation of spirits. This is not only a bid for pop- 
ularity and a bribe held out to the States, but it will permit the pres- 
ent high protective tariff to remain and even to be increased. It would 
relieve the States of the payment of taxes and change the entire system 
Under the State laws the revenue necessary for 
the State purposes is derived by a tax upon property. 
and internal-revenue system of taxation revenue is derived from the 
individuals according to what they may use, and a laboring man with 
a wife and children may, and often does, pay more for the support of the 
Government than a millionaire. Such a change would be in the inter- 
est of rich people and against the interest of the poor. 

Another candidate from the West [General LOGAN ] proposes, by means 
of the Blair bill, to get rid of the surplus revenue by establishing a 


| system of Federal education—a most dangerous and unconstitutional 


proposition, and which, if enacted into law, will go further towerd 
centralization of power in the Federal Government than all the legis- 
lation in the last twenty-five years. 

Others propose the erection of expensive public buildings throughout 
the United States, and to-day we have on the Calendar bills which are 
proposed to be passed this session erecting a public building in every 
district whose Representative has applied for one. New and extrava- 
gant schemes for the improvement of rivers and harbors before unheard 
of have been made. Every possible device is to be resorted to to spend 
the money of the people in order to keep up the protective tariff. 

Another plan, and one which in my opinion will finally be adopted 
by the protectionists, is to abolish entirely the internal-revenue tax. 
To each and every one of these schemes I am unalterably opposed. 
The idea of meeting the excess of revenue collected by extravagant ex- 


penditures is absurd. It can never be carried out. The people will 


| never submit to jit; but we must expect no easy victory. 


of justice to consumers, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, | 


and which, though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately bene- | 


ficial to the special interests affected by such reduction. 
* a * + * * * 

Excessive duties generally, or exceptionally high duties in particular cases, 
discredit our whole national economic system and furnish plausible arguments 
for its complete subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty on the part of 
industrial enterprise, whether it shall enlarge or contract its operations, and 
take from commerce as well as production the sense of stability required for ex- 
tended undertakings. It would seem that the rates of duties under existing 
tarif!—fixed for the most part during the war, under the evident necessity at that 
time of stimulating to its utmost extent all domestic production—might: be 
adapted through reduction to the present condition of peace, requiring no such 
extraordinary stimulus. And in the mechanical and manufacturing industries, 
especially those which have been long established, it would seem that the im- 
provements in machinery and processes made within the last twenty years, and 
the high seale of productiveness which hag become a characteristic of their estab- 
lishments, would permit our manufacturers to compete with their foreign rivals 
under a substantial reduction of existing duties. 

Sntertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feature. 
rhe average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free- 
list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the 
commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it isthe 
opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent.” 


The Committee on Ways and Means of the House, with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] atits head, took up 


influence in osher quarters. 


| Nolaw is necessary to remove this tax. 
| can refuse to pay it by leaving off the use of it. 


| 
| 


| ished by the Government, nor will they suffer any privation. 


Nearly half a century ago Andrew Jackson, in his great address to 
the American people, said: 

Rely upon it, the design to coliect an extravagant revenue and to burden you 
with taxes beyond the economical wants of the Government is not yet aban- 
doned. The yarious interests which have combined together to impose a tariff 
and to produce an overflowing Treasury are too strong and have too much at 
stake to surrender the contest. The corporations and wealthy individuals who 
are engaged in large manufacturing establishments desire a high tariff to in- 
crease their gains. Designing politicians will support it to conciliate their favor 


and to obtain the means of profuse expenditure for the purpose of purchasing 


This is the language of a Democrat and astatesman, and is as true of 
to-day as of the time it was uttered. 

I will now for a moment consider the proposition of abolishing the 
internal-revenue tax. The taxes upon tobacco and upon liquors are 
voluntary; no one is compelled to pay them, for these articles are not 
necessary to life, comfort, or happiness. Those who have the money 
to spend can indulge in the luxury of tobacco, and the same is true of 
liquors. No one is obliged to indulge in them. In fact, the use of 
liquor is in itself pernicious; it brings no happiness, but, on the con- 
trary, it results in suffering and misery. It is the last article from 
which taxation should be removed. The people to-day are not suffer- 
ing for cheap whisky. Those who drink it are willing to pay the tax. 
Those who are opposed to it 
In doing this, and 
thus refusing to pay this tax, they will not be prosecuted and —_ 
I woul 


Under the tariff 
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leave the remedy against high taxes on whisky and tobacco to the peo- 
ple in their individual capacity. Whenever they are ready to abate 
these taxes, in whole or in part, they can do so by simply abstaining 
from the use of the articles. 

Any person opposed to paying a tax on whisky can carry out that op- | 
position as an individual, and refuse to pay another cent of tax upon 
it, and to such refusal no penalty is attached, but a reward is offered 
and paid in increase of wealth, happiness, and honor 

I shall oppose the removal or reduction of the tax upon spirits, and 
insist upon the reduction of taxation upon the necessaries of life. I | 
would make as cheap and as free as possible the food for the people; as | 
cheap as possible what they are obliged to wear; and in the third place, 
would cheapen all articles that go into the homes of the farmers, the | 
laboring men, and of every other class who are compelled to earn their | 
living by their own exertions. 

All over the Western country to-day, out upon the prairies and in the 
forests and amopg the mountains, there are thousands struggling to 
build up homes, many of them commencing with less than the sufficient 
amounts to purchase the lands upon which they are living at Govern- 
ment prices. Letus shape the laws of the country to protect these men. 
Let us aid them in their struggle for existence. Let Congress enable 
them to build good houses to live in by giving them free lumber and 
cheap building material, and then cheapen all articles that go into those 
houses to furnish and fit them for pleasant homes. Let uscheapen the 
food upon their tables, and everything necessary to life, comfort, and 
happiness. When we reflect upon their condition, when we consider 
their labors, privations, and hardships, it seems to me that the propo- 
sition to cheapen liquors or tobacco in order that you may increase or 
keep up their taxes is the most unstatesmanlike and wicked measure 
ever devised by the ingenuityof man. Toabolish the internal-revenue 
taxes and refuse to reduce tariff taxes would encourage the production 
and consumption of liquor and tobacco at the expense of hard-working, 
honest, and intelligent citizens of the country, who alone contribute to 
its greatness. 

Gentlemen say the present bill will not accomplish the result we 
seek. 


‘horizontal cut.’’ I have heard this objection urged on every hand, 


in season and out of season, since it was first reported by the distin- | 


guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and have never heard it urged by a single indi- 
vidual who is in favor of lower tariff. 
of protection. 

You tell us that what we need is a thorough revision of the tariff. 
We know that this is impossible at the present time, and if attempted 
would meet with the united opposition of all the protectionists on both 
sides of this House, and if by good fortune it should pass here would 
be defeated in the Senate, now controlled by the Republican party. 
We have therefore, and as we still think wisely, attempted nothing of 
the kind, but have provided fora reduction of overtaxation by the tariff. 


is estimated will reduce the yearly revenue derived from duties on im- 
ports nearly half this amount. Applying the same rule used by me a 
few minutes ago, that these tariff taxes fall upon counties in about the 


They object to the peculiar features of this bill known as the | 


It is always urged by the friends | 
| I desire briefly to consider, and some statements have*been made and 


| tled. 


| be assured against unknown perils. 





ratio their population is to that of the whole country, we obtain a sav- 
ing to each of the four largest counties in my district—Bates, Henry, 
Cass, and Vernon—of about $50,000 per annum, and more than half 
this sum to each of the four smaller counties, namely, Barton, Dade, 
Cedar, and Saint Clair. To aid in accomplishing this result I have 
bent all my energies and will continue the work to the end. 

The gentlemen on the other side of the House say that this bill does 
not remove the inequalities and incongruities of the present law. You 
forget if there are inequalities and discriminations and inconsistencies 
that you alone are responsible for them. You made this law against 
our protest, against our votes, and you are estopped from denouncing it 
now. We know the law is a bad une, and we propose to revise it when- 
ever we have the power. If the present bill is defeated and no reduc- 
tion in taxation is made we are sure to return to this House in sufficient 
numbers to pass any bill we see fit to pass. Defeat this measure for 


the partial relief of an overtaxed people, and we will have the power, | 


not only in the House of Representatives but in the Sénate of the 
United States, to pass a law revising the tariff. Defeat this bill, and 
the people will elect a President who will approve any bill that may be 
presented to him by Congress revising the tariff and making it for pur- 
poses of revenue alone. For the time will come, and shortly too, when 
the people will declare that the power to levy and collect taxes is lim- 
ited and confined to purposes of Government alone, and that no power 


exists to compel one citizen to contribute money or labor for the use | 


and benefit of another. And I expect a declaration upon this subject 
at Chicago in the coming July convention of the national Democracy 
in sentiment and language like this: 


We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, as a master- 





piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling nota 
yearly rising revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize afew. 
It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. It has | 
degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high seas. 
It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad and | 


depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half of 1 
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our, people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treas 
ury, obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruitsof labor. It pro- 
motes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts hon- 
est merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for 
revenue.—Democratic National Platform, 1876. 


Or this: 


Home rule, honest money, consisting of gold, silver, and paper convertible on 
demand ; the strict maintenance of the public faith, State and national, and a 
tariff for revenue only.— Democratic National Platform, 1880. 


Any party, or faction of a party, refusing relief to the people from 
war taxes after twenty years of uncomplaining payment, and when the 


| necessities of the Government no longe*require their payment, is un 


worthy of support and will be condemned at the polls. 


There can be no doubt of our triumph in this House. We will pass 


this bill, with but few changes, this session I sincerely hope and be- 
| lieve; but if we fail, we will go before the people at the coming election 


and ask indorsement of our course, and returning with their vindica- 
tion go forward to victory. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN. 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, April 30, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 


| war-tariff taxes— 


Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not attempt at this period of the discussion 
to enter upon an examination of the tariff in all its details. To do so 
would be to repeat an o’er-told story. Already we have been treated 
to a plethora of debate upon the important items which make up th 
schedule of dutiesuponimports; but there are somesalient points which 


conclusions drawn by the gentleman who has just taken his seat [M1 
CULBERSON, of Texas] and by others to which I wish to reply. That 
done, I will not further engage the time of the House and delay its final 
vote upon this question which the country so much desires to see set- 
I feel that the agitation of this subject is to be deplored. The 
bill is not only bad in character but inopportune in its introduction 


| So long as it is pending the business of the country knows that it treads 
This bill will reduce taxation at least $100,000,000 per annum, and it | 


upon uncertain ground, and it will advance timidly, shrinkingly, and 


| hesitatingly instead of going forward with firm and healthy step. 


Capital is proverbially a coward. Above all things it is anxious to 
This bill threatens so many indus 


tries in which capital is invested, menacing at the same time the r 


| wards of labor, that the sooner we dispose of it the better, I believe, 


will the people be satisfied. Indeed, I am sure*that if the country 1s 
solicitous for one thing more than another relative to this Congress it 
is that we should stop talking, go to work, do the duties that are be 
fore us, adjourn, and give the people a rest. 

So believing, I mean not to make myself responsible for extending 


| to August a session which should have done more and better than we 


are likely to do and should have ended in April. 

I observe that some gentlemen who favor the passage of this bil! 
seek to place the issue between curtailing the tariff on the oneside and 
abolishing the internal-revenue tax on the other. This is a shrewd 
deception. It is a well-spread net thrown out to catch votes for free 
trade. But the net is none too well concealed, though the deception 
receives help from a few protectionists who are weak enough to fea! 
that a system so sound as that of protection of American industries and 
American labor against the aggressive encroachments of British inter- 
ests in this country may possibly be unable to stand upon its own 
merits, and they would therefore make the system a revenue necessit) 
by throwing away more than a hundred millions of dollars which the 
Government receives as taxes on whisky and tobacco. 

But this is not necessary, and will not be done. Protection requires 
no such sacrifice. It can stand in its own strength. The issue is not 
between duties upon imports and internal revenue. It is between pro 
tection and free trade. All the €fforts of the Democracy to disguis« 
this fact and sail under a false flag, as it has continually been endeav- 
oring to do for the last twenty-five years, will not avail it. The peopl: 
are studying this subject as they once studied the character of slavery 
and as upon that question so now upon this they will arrive at a correc’ 
conclusion. Ingenious phrases will not deceive them. They will not 
be misled by cunningly constructed platforms, which specifically stat: 
nothing, and may be construed to answer the demands of the different 
popular sentiments of different localities. 













































































The Democratic shibboleth is tariff reform, but every Democratic ora- 
tor whe rises in his place in this House and takes “tariff reform’’ for 
his text makes aspeech for free trade. Every proposition he lays down, 
every argument he makes, every conclusion he arrives at, is a proposi- 
tion upon which to rest the theory of free trade, an argument urging 
the virtues of free trade, a conclusion that free trade should be practi- 
cally adopted by the nation. 

Tariff reform is used as every other expression of the Democracy 
upon that subject has hitherto been employed. It has been resorted 
to as a cloak to cover its ulterior purpose of free trade. The Demo- 
cratic party has never yet dared to phrase a distinct, unequivocal prop- 
osition upon the tariff question. It has acted toward the people like 
an intriguing diplomat who believes with Talleyrand that language 
was made to conceal rather than to express the real meaning and inten- 
tion of the speaker, and not like a brave party conscious of the honesty 
of its motives and confident of the soundness of its principles. 

With the approaching national election ever present in its mind, it 
continually endeavors to ambush its position. Hence “tariff reform,’’ 
‘‘tariff for revenue only,’’ and ‘‘tariff for revenue’’ are the devices 
upon its banners to-day. But should such an improbable event occur 
as its success in the approaching Presidential contest those misleading 
flags of a misleading party will be pulled down, the free-trade flags 
will be raised, and American producers of all kinds, farmers, manu- 
facturers, and laborers, will be treated to their hearts’ content to British 
monopoly in this country and British paupers’ wages paid to American 
workmen. . So much at least has been established by this debate. 

Not only have gentlemen preached free-trade sermons as often as they 
have taken tariff reform for their text, but we have been assured by the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee that this 
bill is only a first step in cutting down protective duties. What the 
next step will be we are not informed, but that the final one is to be 
tree trade in the event of Democratic success no intelligent man can 


doubt. The attempts of gentlemen to evade the issue will not serve 
them. They do it but haltingly. The ingenious rhetoric which they | 


resort to neither changes it nor hides it away. Plainly protruding up 
through the sheep’s clothing the ears of the wolf are discernible. The 
recent remarkable speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurp], as 
self-contradicting and absurd in its propositions as it was elegant in its 


composition, was but a wild, incoherent cry for free trade under the | 


caption of tariff reduction. He brands protection as robbery, but is 
willing to have it with 20 per cent. reduction to be made upon all duti- 
able articles without discrimination. 

If protection is robbery, then there should be none of it at all. A 
horizontal reduction of 20 per cent., as provided in the Morrison bill, is 
absurd; for it assumes that all products upon which there is now a 
duty can equally bear reduction. Itis worse than Procrustes’s iron bed- 
stead, which was to make all people of equal height by cutting off those 
who were too long and stretching those who were too short. It cuts 


off 20 per cent. from all duties regardless of whether they be great or | 


small. Such a reduction is senseless. If the tariff is to be revised at 


all itshould be done judiciously, carefully, and with properdiscrimina- | 


tion. He asserts that protection robs one class for the benefit of an- 
other, and then attempts to show that no class gets the benefit of the 
robbery. He says the farmers pay $450,000,000 annually on account 
of protection, and then declares that neither the manufacturer nor 
laborer nor any one else gets it. What becomes of it the gentleman 
fails to tell us. He says that protection raises the price of manufact- 
ured articles, that the manufacturer pays no more for labor on account 
of it, and still is not benefited by it. 
will raise the price of wool, and yet commends it to the woolen manu- 
facturer as the means of giving him cheaper raw material. He argues 
that free trade would increase our commerce by increasing our exports 
and imports, forgetting how greatly these have increased since the 
tariff laws of 1860 were enacted; neglecting to state that our commerce 
has not recovered from the crushing blow which it received from Demo- 
cratic cruisers during the war and inimical Democratic legislation 


since, and that the trouble is not that we have no exports to carry, but | 


that we have no ships to carry them in. 


And while we are struggling for legislation to relieve American com- | 
merce of the burdens which weight it down he and his friends defeat | 


our bill introduced for that purpose by attaching to it an amendment 
which would ultimately destroy every American ship-yard now in ex- 
istence and prevent the creation of any more in the future. 

_ The fact is, that while our exports and imports have quite doubled 
Since 1860, our foreign trade has diminished by one-half in the same 
period. 

If gentlemen will allow us to abolish the oppressive burdens upon 
American commerce and to encourage ship-building by wholesome leg- 
islation, so that we may compete upon equal footing with foreign nations 
for the carrying trade of the world, then we may see our commerce re- 
stored to more than its former greatness and be gratified to be able to 
greet the American flag floating upon every sea and in every port on 
the globe. This we will do without resorting to the mischievous fal- 
lacy of free trade for which the gentleman in his speech upon tariff re- 
form so warmly and earnestly appeals. Indeed it is protection, such 
protection as we have extended to our coasting trade and inland in- 
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dustries and by it built them up, that our foreign commerce needs; and 
it is no insignificant argument against tree trade that this great unpro 
tected American industry has been decaying for twenty years, and is 
to-day above all others depressed. Te 

The gentleman desires by free trade to open to our manufacturers the 
markets of the world, but fails to tell us how by the same act he would 
open to foreign competition our own markets, glut them with pauper 
produced goods, drive our manufactures out of existence and our la- 


| borers out of fairly paid employment into idleness and poverty 


He talks earnestly of the distress of labor in America, but neglects 
to compare its condition with the abject misery and degradation of labor 
in free-trade England, or to inform us why it is that if labor is not 
better rewarded here than there hundreds of thousands of foreign la- 
borers leave their hovels and their broth in their native land and flock 


| to our shores, where they earn comfortable homes and wholesome living 


| duction. 


He says a reduction of the tariff 


He tells us that the surplus products which we ship abroad control 
the home market. That surplus is less than 10 per cent. of our pro- 
By as much asthe home market is reduced the surplus prod- 
uct must be increased, unless our productions are curtailed. Through 
the open gates of free trade he would let in foreign products to take the 
| place of our own in our markets. When by thus decreasing our home 

market he has increased our surplus from 10 to 30 or 40 per cent. of our 
production, would not the necessity of placing so large a surplus upon 
the foreign market bear down the foreign price and, upon his theory, 
reduce the price at home? 

3ut his theoryisincorrect. By stimulating an active and wholesome 
home market the surplus for the foreign market is decreased, and the 
price there controlled, instead of controlling the price at home 

Mr. HEWITT, who was chairman of the Democratic national commit 
tee, struck the key-note to the tariff controversy when he wrote to Jay 
Gould in his letter of January 27, 1870, that ‘‘ free trade will simply 
reduce the wages of labor to the foreign standard.”’ 

The entire aim and effect of a protective tariff is to protect American 
labor, which is the foundation of American prosperity. We are here te 
legislate for America and not for Europe; but any legislation which 
shall open the gates to the products of pauper labor of the Old World 

| and allow them to flow in upon us without restriction, destroy our in 
dustries, and drive our workingmen out of employment or reduce thei 
wages to keep our manufactories running is inimical to American pros- 
| perity, and that party which sustains it is an enemy to the American 
people. It has been called the British party, and justly so. It is en 
deavoring to foster British interests as against American interests in 
| this country, and British gold and British brains are backing it 

Let us examine briefly the operation ofa protective tariff. You startan 
industry in Great Britain; I start one just like it in New York. 

| trate, suppose it to be a woolen mill. Ninety per cent. of the cost of 
| this mill will be for labor. You procure that for 60 cents per day. 1 
pay $1 per day for labor to construct my mill in New York. If you 
have $60,000 invested I have $100,000, so that my interest account is 
one hundred while yours is only sixty. We hire employés in about the 
same ratio, you paying 60 cents per day in Great Britain for the same 
class of labor that costs me $1 per day in America. The inevitable re 
sult is that as often as I produce a piece of my goods upon the market 
for $1 you produce a piece exactly like it for 60 cents. Of course you 
will drive me out of the market and cause me to shut up my mill and 
close my business unless something interferes to place us upon equal 
footing. This the protective tariff does. It says to you: “‘Mr. Eng- 
lishman, you may expose your goods for sale in our American market, 
but before you do so you must drop into the American Treasury, as a 
duty upon your importation, 40 cents, to be used to pay our Government 
expenses. This added to the 60 cents which your goods have already 
cost puts you on an equal footing with me and forces you to compete 
with me in our market upon equal terms.”’ 

The only exceptions that occur to this result are where we are able 
to overcome this discrepancy in the price of labor by superior skill, 
greater ingenuity and enterprise, and advantage inourresources. Where 
these exceptions do not exist the American industry must be protected 
or be destroyed. But gentlemen of the Cobden Club and their Demo- 
cratic free-trade allies inform us that there is an easier way to equalize 
the cost of manufactures in the two countries than by resorting to the 
principle of protection, which is to reduce the price of American labor. 
This is theirmethod. This will be the effect of free-trade if the people 
of this country shall be so unwise as to adopt it. But what says the 
American laborer. Hesays, ‘‘I cannot live on 60 cents per day; I cannot 
content myself with the miserable food, clothing, and shelter which the 
British laborer receives; his deplorable condition of existence I cannot 
putupwith.’? Ifan adopted citizen, he has fled to this country to es 
cape those terrible conditions and enjoy the better ones which this land 
of protection affords him. If anative American laborer, he will tell you 

that he must live in a houseand not a hovel; that he must be decently 
clad and not covered with rags; that he must have meat and bread to 
eat and not subsist on broth, as so many British laborers do; that his 
children must be enabled to go to the school-house to be educated to 
meet the requirements of manhood, and not to the work-house or the 
factory or the brick-yard, while yet in their infancy, to toil with their 
| hands and carry clay upon their heads to earn a few pennies each day 


rs 


To illus 
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for parents whose wages are not sufficient to support them, and grow 
up in ignorance, with a life before them of misery, degradation, and 
despair. 

And yet these are the conditions to which the American laborer, now 
so independent and prosperous, 80 superior in culture as well as in the 
comforts of life to the laborers of all other lands, must come if the work 
of his hands and his brains is not protected from competition in our 
home markets with the products of the poorly paid labor of Europe. 
They are the conditions to which the free-trader invites him—the free- 
trader, who would clothe the American workingman in the filthy rags 
and feed him upon the broth and refuse of the crushed and stunted and 
unhappy poor laborers of Great Britain. 

And who expects to be benefited by free trade? Who is not to be in- 
jured by it? Not any producer in the land, whether in the field or 
the shop or the ship-yard or the mine. Only they who have retired 
upon theiraccumulated capital and cutoff coupons from their bonds for a 
living, he who receives a stipulated salary from Government, and the 





idler who lives by his wits or importunity. The importer thinks he is 
to be benefited by free trade; he thinks that his importations will be 
greater when free trade has destroyed American production and we are 
obliged to make greater purchases abroad. But has it never occurred to 
him that American labor is the foundation of American wealth; that 
when by free trade he shall have crippled American industries and 
driven American laborers into idleness he will have taken away both 
their power and the power of their employés to buy; so that in destroy- 
ing American production he will have destroyed his own market, and 
in his overreaching avarice he will have killed the goose that lays for 
him the goldenegg? This would certainly be buta just retribution to 
him who would break down the industries of his country and degrade 
the labor of his countrymen to enhance his own gains. He does not 
deserve the favorable legislation of his Government. The capitalist 
does not need it. , 

Who is demanding a modification of the tariff in the direction of free 
trade? Is it the mechanic, the manufacturer, the miner, the farmer? 
No. Where are the petitions asking this legislation? Do they appear 
before this House from any great industry in thiscountry? No. Whois 
pushing this measure? ‘The Cobden Club, the theorists in our colleges, 
and those Democrats who inherit the doctrines which were announced 
in thedays when slavery, which despised American labor and free Amer- 


ican workingmen, desired through “‘ free trade’’ to obtain cheap food | 


and clothing for the slaves. Does any one know of any workingman 
who belongs to the Cobden Club? Does he know of any practical Amer- 
ican farmer or mechanic or manufacturer who has not a larger British 
than American interest that is a member of that club? How does it 
happen that that British institution is taking so much interest in our 
affairs and is reaching its fingers over here so eagerly and industriously 
to manipulate our politics? Why is it distributing its ‘ 
tarifi-reform ’’ tracts all over this country ? 
Congress deluged with them ? 
which causes it to take so great pains and provide the great amount of 
money which all this costs? 

This club represents the manufacturing interests of Great Britain. 


Why is every member of 


Are its members simple missionaries who disseminate their literature | 
throughout this country for the single unselfish purpose of enlightening 


our people upon principles of political economy, or have they organized 
for the purpose of pushing British interests in this country? That the 
latter is their object who is so foolish to doubt? And if the protective 
tariff were not a barrier to their operations, if it were not a bulwark to 
American industries which these gentlemen find it necessary to batter | 
down ere they can destroy them and build up British interests upon 
their ruin, who believes that they would so insidiously attack it? The 
fact that ourgreat rivals make such Herculean efforts to secure the repeal | 
of our tariff laws is conclusive proof that they regard them as our chief 
protection in controlling our own markets in the interest of our own pro- 
ducers. They seek to make a diversion in their favor by ingenious ap- 
peals to American farmers, but these appeals are as deceptive as they 
are adroit. More than any other one in this country is the American | 
farmer interested in the protection of American industries, unless it be | 
the American laborer. Of the truth of this proposition both facts and 
logic are conclusive. 

[wo things the farmer desires as the conditions of his prosperity: a 
good sale for his products; a cheap market in which to purchase his sup- 
plies. These conditions protection has given him. It has created tor 
him a home market by building up thrifty manufacturing villages all | 
over the country and by employing in manufacturing pursuits those 

“who would have been his competitors in the field. It has given to him 
cheaper goods by encouraging manufacturers in our own country, de- | 
stroying foreign monopoly, and inciting competition here, a competition 
which has resulted in cheapness of production. It has also stimulated 
the inventive genius of our people until by their improved machinery 
and better methods they are enabled to furnish the farmer with all that 
he buys at a large percentage less than the price at which he once pur- 
chased from abroad. Twenty years ago the farmer sold for 35 per cent. 
less and paid 25 per cent. more than he does to-day. 

Now, what is the proposition of the *‘ free-trader?’’ 


. | 
It is to destroy | 
American manufacturers by burying them under the products of for- | 


Is it a disinterested spirit of beneficence | 





| of our products. 
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eign cheap labor, giving again a monopoly to Great Britain, who, when 
she is once more firmly established upon the ruins of our industries, 
will send up her prices and make our farmers pay as they did in the 
palmy days of comparative free trade. When no alpaca goods were 
made in this country we imported them without duty at 22 cents per 
yard. A duty was placed upon them which encouraged Americans to 
commence their manufacture, and we now produce in ourown country 
by our own labor for one-half the price which we paid to the foreign 
manufacturers a much better article than we imported. Prior to the 
enactment of the present tariff laws, one year ago, cashmeres were made 
abroad and imported into this country without duty. The tariff act 
of ’83 placed a duty uponthese goods. Encouraged by this protection, 
American mills commenced to make them, and to-day we have upon 
the market the American product, quite equal to the foreign and at a 
lower price. 

We are purchasing all except the finest grades of cotton goods cheape1 
at our own mills than they can be procured elsewhere. We do not 
manufacture fine lawns and cambrics because they contain little raw 
material, their, principal cost being that of labor, and as labor is much 
cheaper in Europe than here we can not compete with foreign manu 
facturers in the production of these goods. It is to cover this difference 
in the price of labor here and abroad that protectionists desire a duty 
upon articles which Americans produce. 1% may be asked why, if we 
can manufacture the coarser cotton goods more cheaply here than they 
can be produced abroad, we desire protection for them. It is for the 
following reason: When foreign manufacturers have a large surplus 
on hand they can afford to transportit to this country, dump it down 
upon us for less than cost, and greatly embarrass our manufacturers. 
From this the latter desire to be protected, and should be; for such 
periodical disturbances of our home market would work more detri- 
ment to the consumer than he could possibly gain by the temporarily 
low prices which they would afford him, and from which there could 
not fail to be a corresponding reaction. 

. The gentleman from Texas argued better than he knew and to a dif- 
ferent and wiser conclusion when he said that nine manufacturing States 
in this country had increased their wealth under the policy of protec- 
tion vastly more than the agricultural States had done. His statement 
is correct, and it is a conclusive argument for protection; for this great 
increase of wealth in the States referred to has not been confined to their 
thanufactories, but has extended to every branch of their industries. If 
the gentleman will examine the statistics he will find this statement to 
be strictly correct. The manufactures which have been built up under 
the encouragement of protection in these States have brought wealth 
not only to their own pockets, but to the farmers, the merchants, and 
the workingmen as well. Here is where the gentleman will find that 


| farming lands are of the greatest value per acre, though they be not of 
‘ free-trade and | 


the best quality; here farm laborers receive the largest wages; here farm 
products command the highest prices; here farm buildings are the best 
and most costly ; here commerce and trade are the most thrifty; and here 
the saving-banks, where are deposited the surplus earnings of working 
people, have the largest accounts. The gentleman, in the true spirit 
of free trade, would transport this prosperity across the ocean to Great 
Britain by destroying the source from which it has sprung, and would 
reduce these nine States to the condition of the others which he says 
are comparatively so unthrifty. 

I would, on the contrary, continue the protective policy that these 
other States may avail themselves of its benefits, erect the factory and 


| foundery beside the farm, and build up industries as prosperous as those 


of the nine States whose thrift the gentleman seems so much to envy. 
It is the home markets which manufactories create near by the farmer’s 
door which give him the best returns for his products. They are better 
than foreign markets for various reasons. They are more reliable, be- 
cause they do not depend upon foreign wars or floods or pestilence o1 
famine or other causes remote from our control. They are the best 
paying markets, because to those who sell in them the cost of transpo1 

tation across the ocean issaved. They are the broader markets, becaus 


| they absorb many products of the farmer which could not be shipped 


abroad and upon which he makes his largest profits. 

Gentlemen talk of opening a larger foreign market by free trade 
How is this to be done? Foreign nations now purchase all they want 
Will free trade induce them to buy more? Gentle- 
men have assumed that it will do so, but I have not yet heard any 
reason for the assumption. The question is, shall we allow the foreign 
producer to come in and capture our market with his pauper produced 
goods, or shall we so levy the revenues for the support of the Govern- 
ment as to give to the manufacturer, the farmer, and the miner the 
benefit of supplying our own consumers and give also to our laborers 
reasonable wages for their toi] ? 

Our free-trade friends talk of low prices as if they alone were to bé 
considered in the economy of our Government. They ignore the fact 


| that the great mass of our people are not rich; that they have noestab- 


lished incomes but are dependent upon their earnings to give them sub- 


| sistence and the comforts of life, and that the question of fair wages for 


their labor is one in Which they are most deeply concerned, and what- 


| ever legislation protects the country’s industries in giving them a lib- 


eral remuneration for their toil is legislation for their highest benetit. 
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It is notorious that England built up her great manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests by the most heroic methods of protection, protection 
not only against foreign competition, but even against that of her own 
colonies. She continued this policy until she had made her great in- 
dustries so strong that she felt that she commanded the situation, and 
with free trade could go into other countries with the products of her 


| 


skill, her machinery, her cheap labor, and the strength of her immense | 


capital, break up their infant industries, and control their markets. 
That is her purpose to-day, and it is with such a purpose that acting 
through the Cobden Club and its Democratic allies she is endeavoring 


to disseminate her free-trade sophistries into every corner of our land, | 


and it may not be out of place for me to say here that it is significant 
which grew up under that policy in England made his home market 


and so raised the price of his products that the first effort toward free 


° ~ | 
trade was not on the part of the farmers to obtain cheaper manufact- 


ures, but it was a movement of the people to procure by the passage 
of the corn laws act cheaper food. 

In this country, however, with our immense areaof rich and produc- 
tive lands food can never be unreasonably high; and it is a fact that 
while protection gives to the American workingman a better reward 
for his labor than is paid in any other country, he buys almost every arti- 
cle of food which he consumes, except sugar and rice, more cheaply 
here than it can elsewhere be purchased. Hence he has more com- 
forts, is better educated, is more independent, and provides better for 
his family than does his fellow-laborer in any other land. And it is 
this condition of things which we desire to continue. Neither to de- 
crease the expenses of the retired capitalist, the salaried official, the 
unproductive idler, nor to fill the coffers of British manufacturers. Will 
we consent so long as we can prevent it te clothe in the tattered rags of 
foreign pauper laborer the workingmen of America? 

I stated in the early part of my remarks that the issue was between 
protection and free trade. There is no intermediate ground where a 
tenable position can be taken. A tariff for revenue only, with inci- 
dental protection, which is one of the many propositions of the Democ- 
racy on this subject, isa simple impossibility. It is a contradiction of 
terms, for a tariff for revenue only must be levied of course upon those 
articles alone which would produce the largest amount of revenue upon 
the percentage of taxation, whatever it might be. Those are articles ex- 
clusively of foreign production, the duties upon all of which are col- 
lected and paid into the Treasury of the Government. Such a tariff 
would protect no American industries, because the duties would be laid 
upon no goods of the kinds produced in this country. 

A tariff exclusively for revenue is an injustice to all the poor people in 
the land. Whatreason can you give to the man who hasa dozen children 
and is poor why you should tax the mouths and backs of his family 
and himself toraise revenue for the support of the Government rather 
than raise it upon property, as the States and municipalities do, unless 
you can show to him that these duties are either levied upon luxuries 
which he does not use, or are so levied as to protect the industries by 
which he lives? Why should the Government raise its revenues upon 
his necessities and the needs of his family rather than upon the prop- 
erty of the childless man of wealth—the Government which alone stands 
between the rich man’s possessions and the strong who would wrest 
them from him? Nogood reason can be given, unless you enhance his 
wages by as much as you take from him through this method of taxa- 
tion. Protection does this and more. 


Let us, moreover, consider the fact that if gentlemen shall succeed in | 


bringing this Government to the practice of the principles of ‘‘ free 
trade,’’? which they all so earnestly advocate, there will be nothing left 


ment beyond the amount raised by the internal-revenue tax. 


people ready for such direct taxation? Has any one cast up the sum to 





Were the manufacturer and not the “laborer benefited by protection, 
then the former would send his capital here to invest and the latter 
would stay at home, for capital will tlow where it can be best invested 
as surely as water runs down hill. 

The foreign manufacturer makes his profits from cheap labor as our 
own manufacturers are enabled to compete with him and give fair 
emoluments to labor by protection. If any further proofs are needed 
as to who reap the benefits of our protective policy they may be found 
by comparing the comforts by which the great majority of American 


| workingmen surround themselves with the poverty and misery so com- 








The current expenses of the Government can not be lessthan $300,000, - | 


000 per year. The internal-revenue tax, if it shall not be repealed, will 


give us about $100,000,000. ‘The amount left to be raised by direct | 
taxation would be $200,000,000, or $4 for each person in the country. | 
This would add annually to the taxes of the State of New York $20,- | 


000,000. 


To the State of Maine it would add $2,600,000, and gentle- | 


men can readily calculate the large sums which would be added to the | 


taxes of their own States, cities, and towns. 


Do these figures hold out a gratifying prospect to tax-payers? Will | 
they prefer this method of raising the public revenue to that of taxing 


the foreign manufacturer, who imports his goods into our country for 
a market? ‘I feel assured that they will not; yet this is the feast to 
which the free-trade Democracy invites them, to which they must in- 
evitably come, and of which they must partake, if that party shall be 
placed in power where it can make its fallacious and ruinous policy the 
policy of the Government. 

Gentlemen say that protection benefits the manufacturer but not the 
laborer. To refute this assumption it is necessagy only to cite the fact 
that while thousands of laborers flock to our shores every year from 
Great Britain to secure the higher wages which protection gives them 


| history of protection is its best advocate. 
of the effect of protection upon the farmer that the manufactures | 


| to her other industries, so it is now doing for us. 
so large in comparison with the number it left to cultivate the fields | 


mon among the laboring classes of ‘‘ free-trade’’ Great Britain. The 


As it built up and solidly 
established the manufactures of England, giving incidental prosperity 
It has diversitied 
the employment of our people, made us in large measure to be the pro- 
ducers of what we consume, created a healthy competition that has 
reduced the cost of what we wear and use, stimulated the inventive 


| genius ofour people to create new machinery and discover better, cheaper, 


and easier methods of production, is filling the land with thriving com- 
munities, and is making us qp independent as well as a prosperous 
people. Let us not abandon it to gratify the greed of our transatlantic 
rivals, nor to adopt the plausible but delusive theories of impractical 
doctrinaires. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. COOK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 5, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5898) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 


Mr. COOK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I noticed during the last Congress that while the 
tariff bill was under consideration in the Senate it was agreed at one 
time to place lumber on the free-list. A few days afterward I observed 
that that was reconsidered and lumber was again placed where it now 
is, upon the dutiable list. That occasioned some degree of surprise to 
me and I took occasion to investigate the matter. 

There is probably nothing in the whole range of the tariff in which 
we in the Northwest are more interested than the tariff upon lumber. 
There is to-day a duty of $2 per thousand upon round logs, squared tim- 
ber, and rough boards of all descriptions. I am speaking now of white 
pine, which comprises almost the entire supply of lumber that is used in 
the Northwest. Upon a large class of manufactured lumber the duty 
is $3 per thousand. 

It has been constantly insisted by the protectionists upon this floor 
that the tariff is designed to compensate the manufacturer and em- 
ployer for the difference between the cost of labor in this country and 
in Europe. Here is one item which shows that that is not correct. 
Why is there a duty upon round logs, upon unmanufactured lumber. 
if the design is simply to compensate the employer for the difference 


| between the cost of labor in this country and in Europe? 
but direct taxation to furnish the necessary revenues of the Govern- 


Are the | 


The white pine supply of this country is practically limited to three 
Sates of this Union: Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The white 


| pine that supplies the great Northwest, the prairie regions of this coun 
see what it will amount to for each State, county, and municipality ? | 


try, the timberless portions of the United States, is drawn almost 
wholly from those three States. I ask again, why we should have a 
duty of $2 per thousand feet upon round logs, squared timber, upon 
unmanufactured lumber, so to speak, if the only design is to protect the 
American laborer? Just across the borders in Canada are pine forests 
probably equal in extent to what is remaining in the three States to 
which I have referred, 

I want now to callattention to another fact: that the pine regions of 
this country in those three States were sold by the Federal Government 
to the present owners at from $1.25 to $2.50 an acre. Pine timber is 
worth to-day upon the stump about $5 per thousand, and the yield is 
from five to eight and ten thousand feet per acre. These pine lands 
have increased in value from $2.50 per acre, the price at which they 
were sold many years ago to the monopolists who now own them, to 
about $20 or $25 an acre. 

On the other hand, the price of pine in Canada upon the stump, as it 
is sold there—and I should say that in Canada the government retains 
the title to the land; it does not sell the land, but simply the privilege 
of cutting off the timber—the price of pine there will range from $2 to 
$3 per thousand. 


Now why is this difference? Simply because the Government of the 


here, British capital does not come here to invest in manufactures. | United States enacts a law which enables these monopolists on this side 
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of the line to charge for their piné $2 per thousand more than the pine of 
Canada is worth. What benefit is this to the laborers of this country ? 
In the lumber regions of the Northwest those who manufacture this 
lumber do not hesitate to draw their supply of laborers from Canada. 


There is only the lake to constitute a part of the boundary line between | 


the two countries, and as to another portion of the boundary there is 
but an imaginary line of separation. It would be idle to say that on 
one side of this imaginary line labor is so much higher than on the 
ther. 


It was shown by the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Chicago before the | 
Tariff Commission that while there might be a slight difference in the | 


wages paid to laborers in the pineriesof Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 


sota, as compared with the wages paid across the line, yet the differ- | 


ence in favor of the American owner of pine in the matter of conven- 
iences for getting his lumber to market or to mill are such as to more 


than compensate the American lumberman for the difference in wages. | 


I was told the other day in private conversation by a gentleman on 


this floor who is interested in the lumber region of Wisconsin and per- | 


haps Michigan that it would make no difference if the tariff’ on lum- 


ber should be reduced or taken off, begause, he said, in that case the | 


men who own the pine forests of Michigan and Wisconsin would sim- 
ply step across the line, buy up the pine in Canada, and thus control 
the market and dictate the price. 
if the Government of the United States should take off the tariff from 
unmanufactured lumber, in that case the owners of the pine forests, in 
order to secure a monopoly, would have to invest twice as much money 
as they do now; it would cost them twice as much to make this busi- 
ness a monopoly as they are obliged to invest now. 

Mr. Chairman, it is further a conceded fact that the pine of those 
three States will be exhausted within comparatively a few years. The 
lumber men of Chicago who appeared before the .Tariff Commission 
estimated that it would not last more than eight or ten years. Itmay 
be that the supply will hold out longer; but what will be the result ? 


We in the Northwest are now limited in obtaining lumber to the mar- | 


kets of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. We are compelled to 


buy of a lumber syndicate that every year or every few months has its | 


regular meetings and gives us a price-list. We can not buy any lum- 
ber anywhere except upon that schedule of prices. That syndicate 
dictates to its thousands of consumers in the Northwest just what they 
shall pay, and how much profit it shall make. 

The profit, so far as concerns the $2 per thousand embraced in this tariff, 
does not go to the men who manufacture the lumber, but to the men 
who own the pine trees. It simply enhances the value of their prop- 


erty—property which they secured almost as a gift, for which they paid | 


not one-half of what the land alone is worth to-day; for when the land 
is denuded of the trees it then becomes valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses. 


The Government, having given them this land for $1.25 or $2.50 per 


acre, enacts a law that gives them a monopoly of the lumber market. | 


Through Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and 
the southern part of Minnesota and Wisconsin we are limited to the 
monopoly which is thus created. 

Mr. Chairman, we have only to look at the difference in the value 
of the pine stumpage on this and the other side of the Canadian border, 
to know that this tariff inures to the benefit of the men who own the 
pine on the stump and sell it on the stump; that it does not benefit the 
men who run mills or employ laborers. It is idle to talk of the tariff 
being placed on this material simply to protect American labor. It is 
simply a protection to American monopoly, to American capital invested 
in these pine forests. 

One thing further to illustrate that the tariff, at least on that article, 
is not laid with a view to benefiting the laborer. I want to state this 
fact: That the ties, that are sold perhaps principally in the Northwest, 
being cedar, come from cedar swamps which penetrate principally 
those three States in the Northwest, and are cut by farmers, by men 
who own the lands in small tracts, and are bought from them by rail- 
roads in large quantities. In short, that which is produced by the mahy 
and purchased by the few, or that which is produced by the many and 
purchased by the concentrated capital, railroad ties, are sold free of duty; 
while lumber cut and sold by those representing aggregated capital and 
concentrated wealth is protected to the extent of $2 per thousand feet 
and is bought by the thousands. Their interests then are ignored, the 
interests of the many who produce this lumber, while the interests of the 
few are protected. The interests of the many comparatively who are 
engaged in selling cedar ties to the railroads are ignored; but when con- 
centrated capital is interested in producing, then they are protected. 

It is no wonder that in the Senate the men who represented the 
lumber interests of those three States struck at the iron men because 
one or two iron men in the Senate voted to place lumber upon the free- 
list; and no wonder that after a little negotiation those men went back 
and placed unmanufactured lumber upon the dutiable list, when every- 
thing was harmonious between the iron men and the lumber men. It 
shows, Mr. Chairman, that we in the West are now paying tribute to 
the lumber kings of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan as a result of 
the combination hetween the iron interest and the lumber interest; and 
this, Mr. Chairman, is one of the great objects of this tariff system. It 


The answer to that was ready, that 
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operates not as a protection to individual interests upon their merits, but 
| as a combination between a variety of interests for their own advan- 

tage. Parties having capital invested in the manufacture of salt com- 
| bine with those having investments in pine forests or in iron-works, 
There is in the Northwest a growing sentiment against monopolies 
| which is going to make itself felt in the legislation of this country. It 

is a feeling agdinst monopoly which is being directed against the tariff 
| system asa whole. Though not benefited by tariff, at least not toany 
| great extent, we are willing that a tariff shall remain if it is so adjusted 

upon various interests as merely to compensate the American employer 
for the higher rate of wages paid by him as compared with that paid 
by the foreign manufacturer or producer. 

But unless this tariff is adjusted fairly, unless it can be adjusted 
| simply to protect the capitalists for the difference in wages of labor 

that he employs, unless the part that builds up monopolies in this 
country can be cut off, I want to make a prediction that inthe West, and 
in the great Northwest especially, where the sentiment of the country 
| has sprung up upon several important issues—action for reform in the 
| currency among other things, upon the railway legislation of this country 

and railway management—you will see coming from there a sentiment 
that will grow and grow until it sweeps the whole of this tariff system 
| from our statute-books. 

I noticed some time ago a statement going the rounds of the press 
with reference to the question of tariff as between the sugar interests of 
Louisiana and the local interests of other States; and one of the promi- 
| nent tariff leaders on this floor, this tariff gentleman hailing from Penn- 

sylwania, said: ‘‘ If your Representatives from Louisiana will vote with us 
| to protect our interests in Pennsylvania, we will in turn join hands 
| with you and vote to protect your interests in sugar-planting in Louisi- 
ana; andif not, if your Representatives will act and join hands with 
the tariff reformers and free-traders and refuse to come to the aid of ow 
interests, we will vote against continuing sugar upon the dutiable-list 
much longer.’’ 

What does that show? Mr. Chairman, simply, as I said before, that 
there is a combination between the various interests which are protected 
by the tariff, and in this instance a combination between iron and sugar, 
| just as I have already shown between iron and lumber. Here is a man 

who does not hesitate to say that he will vote to protect the Louisiana 
| Sugar interests if the Louisiana Representatives will vote to protect Penn 
| sylvania manufactures; but he will not vote in that direction unless 
they reciprocate the favor. Now, if it is right that the sugar interests 
| of Louisiana should be fostered or protected by the tariff, why not vote 

on that subject according to-his convictions, and simply upon that sub- 
ject alone, regardless of what the Louisiana Representatives will do for 
him? 

I have noticed the discussions here for the last few days, and the im 
| pression that it conveys upon the mind of a listener is simply that it is 
| a system of ‘I tickle you and you tickle me.’’ Here, for instance, isa 
fellow in Michigan who has asalt-well, and here is another one, perhaps 


| from the same State, who has a pine forest; here is somebody in Penn- 
sylvania who is interested in iron-ore, and another fellow somewhere 
else who has an interest in sugar or some other monopoly, and they al! 
come together with the understanding that‘‘I help you and you help me,”’ 
while those fellows who have not any interest of any kind are compelled 
to bear the burdens and stand between and pay the tribute. 

As a result we have a far more illiberal tariff than even on a protec- 


tion basis. Now, on principle it seems to me that it is bad policy for 
any government to enact laws that are to build up any one thing or 
any one man or any one interest at the expense of another. It is bad 
policy for any country to enact laws which shall favor certain interests, 
and it is a strong argument against the present system of tariff legisla- 
tion. I want to repeat, sir, that I am not hostile to a tariff even as it 
now stands if it was designed simply to compensate the manufacturer 
or producer in this country for the difference between the wages of 
labor here and in Europe. But all I have seen here on the subject of 
tariff legislation and of protection, having been classes of men coming 
here and asking for additional protection, leads me to believe that it is 
the object to enable one class of men or one man who has something to 
sell to exact a higher price for his product than he otherwise would. 
And we allow that class to come here in legislation. A constant cry 
has been heard by those opposed to tariff reform that we ought to do 
nothing to obstruct the business interests of thiscountry. Weare told 
that a Presidential election is approaching, and that nothing should be 
done that would be detrimental to any of the business interests of the 
country. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are vast interests in this country aside 
from the business interests, and the only interests which are protected 
here ought not to be the speculative or the manufacturing interests. 
The farming interests ought to be considered and the interests of the 
vast army of consumers, comprising more than seventy times as many 
souls as are engaged in the protected industries; these ought to find a 
champion upon this floor; these ought to receive consideration at the 
hands of this Congress. It is in behalf of these interests, representing 
over 51,000,000 of our population, that I appeal to-day for a modifica- 
tion of the tariff upon lumber and a check upon the growing power! 
of confederated monopolies. 
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Bureau of Navigation. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. PETER V. DEUSTER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 21, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 3056) to constitute a bureau of navigation in the Treasury 


Department. 

Mr. DEUSTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The merchant marine isa subject of general interest, 
not only from a pecuniary standpoint, but from considerations of na- | 
tional pride. 

With the longest line of seacoast of any nation beneath the sun, with 
harbors noted for safety and easiness of access, with commercial cities on 
the coast second in importance to those of noother nation, the American 
merchant marine, in place of being the largest, is, however, in reality 
but a midget upon the high sez There is searcely a nucleus around | 
which to build up our shipping interest, and yet gur mountains, our 


equip vessels of all kinds and descriptions. 

The laws that govern the navigation of the high seas and under which | 
the nations of the earth compete for the world’s carrying trade on an 
equal footing are international. If legal enactments are responsible | 
for the meagerness of our merchant marine, they are of a national rather | 
than an international origin. | 

The boast of the Englishman is that Britannia rules the wave; the | 
chagrin of the American, that the proud ensign of the free is almost 
unknown to the sea. 

It is useless to pit an economic policy against the passage of the pend- 
ing bill. The amount involved approaches only to the bagatelle of 
about $4,000 per year. 

The establishment of a bureau of navigation releases four bureaus 


i 
from clerical duties for the performance of which they can now scarcely 
be held to account, and it places those duties in the hands of one respon- 
sible head, whose time and energies will be devoted to the interests of 
American navigation and to the devising of means for its improvement. 

There is a large number of bills pending before the present Congress 
looking to the improvement, or rather to the building up, of our mer- 
chant marine. These bills are presented, not by the representatives 
of a single locality nor by the representatives of a single interest, but | 
they have had their origin with members from the interior as well as 
from the seaboard, which is a sufficient index of the general interest 
centering on this subject. 

The pending measure has the indorsement of those high in authority, 
as the report of the committee shows. Officers of the Government whose | 
duties lead them to a close communion with the subject under con- | 
sideration recommend its execution, and the members of this House can 
therefore not well afford to refuse to pass this bill to constitute a bureau 
of navigation in the Treasury Department. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. HORATIO BISBEE, JR., 


OF FLORIDA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1884, 
* 


On the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 

Mr. BISBEE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My profession has been and is thatof a lawyer, and | 
I do not pretend to have any special knowledge of the subject of the 
tariff. The people that I represent here are very largely engaged in the | 
cultivation of the soil. Their products are cotton, sugar, rice, oranges, | 
lemons, and other semi-tropical fruits and early vegetables for the 
Northern markets. Our manufacturing interests consist chiefly of lum- | 
ber and naval stores, and the former will continue for many years to | 
be an important industry in my State. 

The schedules of dutiable articles under our customs laws include 
nearly all the articles produced in Florida, either from the soil or the 
factory ; consequently my constituents are not without an interest in 
this question. This will be probably the leading issue between the two 


great parties in the campaign of 1884. 
I confess that when I cast my first vote in the Forty-fifth Congress for 


| impartial inquirer upon this subject. 


Lio 


a protective tariff, I had not reached any settled convictions upon the 
subject, and gave the benefit of the doubt to my own party. Since then 
Ihave given this question some attention, with a sincere desire to arrive 
at a correct conclusion, irrespective of party considerations. I have 
listened to many of the speeches in the House during the past seven 
years on each side of the question by gentlemen who are acknowledged 


| to be largely learned in political economy, and have read attentively 


those made by distinguished Senators who are conceded to he masters 
of the subject. Recently I purchased and read the works on political 
economy by Professor Perry, of Williams College, who is one of the great 
theoretical apostles and advocates of free trade who instruct the stu- 


| dents of New England and Eastern colleges in this important branch of 
| learning. 


tiaving heard the protective tariff vehemently denounced in Congress 
and elsewhere as *‘ piracy,’’ ‘‘ highway robbery,” 
people for the benefit of monopolists,”’ 


the 


‘larceny from 
I have been an anxious and 
The result of my study and re- 
flection is that I am not in favor of reducing or repealing our custom 
duties for the present. 

In all conflicts or controversies where the rich and powerful are ar- 
rayed against the poor and the weak, or between the employer and em- 
ployed, while my sympathies are usually with the latter, I desire to do 
justice to both. But there is no such conflict properly arising on a tar 
iff bill. The Government collects annually about $200,000,000 of rev 


| enue from the duty or tax laid upon imported products of the soil or 


factories of foreign countries. Thissum, with the amount of taxes col- 
lected from spirituous and malt liquors and tobacco produced in this 
country, is admitted to be more than is necessary to pay current ex 
penses and the interest on the national debt. The excess of revenue 
is somewhere between $40,000,000 and $60,000,000, as L understand it, 
after paying the estimated expenses of the Government and the sink 
ing fund provided by law to redeem the bonded debt at maturity. 

Should the bill to aid the common schools of the country become a 
law (and I sincerely hope it will) this excess will be reduced by ten to 
fifteen millions annually for several years. And if the necessary ap- 
propriations are annually made for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, and for the creation of a navy adequate for the defense of ou 
long line of seacoast and the commerce of the country abroad, there 
will be an inconsiderable excess of receipts over expenditures. And a 
reduction or abolition of the internal taxes on tobacco and malt liquors 
would leave no excess whatever; at any rate it would be so small 
that it could be applied to the payment of the debt without danger of 
any financial disturbance arising from a diminution of circulation from 
that source. 

No one is prepared to advocate a national debt as a national blessing, 
and a slight annual reduction of our debt isto be preferred to any in 
crease of it arising from insufficient revenue. I have no faith that the 
Democratic party is much concerned about excess of revenues, althoug 


its majority in this House is divided upon the question of proper leg 
islation to effect its reduction. Some tavor reducing customs duties, 


others advocate abolishing our whole internal-revenue system, and of 


| course the tax on whisky, and of leaving the customs duties as they 


are under existing laws. 

The Republicans of this Congress, with few exceptions, are opposed 
to any reduction of duties on foreign importations, believing that ou 
true and wisest policy for the public interests is to wait a reasonable 
time to give the tariff act of March, 1883, a fair trial, and to close all 


+} 
ul 


| agitation of the question until the effect of that law shall be ascertained. 


This is the position of the two political parties as expressed by their 
representatives in Congress. On one side we believe that the country 
should have a rest on a matter of such vital interest to its prosperity, 
and that to reopen the discussion of it unsettles business, disturbs the 
relations between capital and labor to the great injury of the latter as 
well as the former, and that this is ah evil greater in magnitude than 
the possible or probable collection of a small excess of revenue. 

The task of a Committee on Ways and Means is usually to levy taxes 
to pay the expenses of the Government, but such is our revenue sys- 
tem, created by a Republican Congress, that the task of this commit 
tee of this Congress is to discover the ways and means of reducing the 
revenue. And the Ways and Means Committee of the House, to se 
cure such reduction, have reported for consideration a short tariif bill 
reducing generally the duties on all articles imported from foreign 
countries 20 per cent., so that if under the law of 1883 the duty o1 


| tax upon any article of foreign production is 30 per cent. ad valorem, it 


will be 24 per cent. if this bill should become a law. 

But the question is, will such reduction of duties accomplish the ob 

ject? The end aimed at by the Democratic majority is to reduce the 
revenues of the Government. Will reduction of tariff rates have this 
effect? This is not certain. . On the contrary, it is a matter of great un- 
certainty. Low duties increase importations of foreign goods, and may 
increase the amount of taxes collected instead of diminishing them 

To illustrate, suppose under existing laws $100,000,000 in value of 
foreign goods are brought into this country annually, paying a duty of 
30 per cent. ad valorem; the revenue collected therefrom would be 


$30,000,000. Now, if after you have reduced the duty 20 per cent. 
$130,000,000 in value of foreign goods should be imported the Govern- 
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ment would collect, at 24 per cent. ad valorem (the proposed rate), | 
$31,200,000, Thatis, there would becollected, at the rate proposed by | 
this bill, $1,200,000 more of revenue than there is under existing law. | 
Thus the proposed remedy for excessive revenue would not be any 
remedy at all, but an increase of the evil complained of. And the more | 
of foreign productions come to our shores the greater would be the ex- 
cess of revenue collected. This whole matter rests very largely upon 
speculation or guesswork. 

It is evident that a duty so large as to prohibit the importation of 
foreign goods would give no revenue at all, while a duty so low that 
foreign manufacturers could bring the products of their factories here 
and undersell American manufacturers would produce a very large 
revenue from this source. Precisely what the rate of duty to be as- 
sessed shall be, and exactly where the line shall be drawn so as not to 


prohibit foreign products from being imported, and not drive our do- | 


mestic manufacturers out of existence, but keep up competition between 


both foreign and domestic, and produce not too little nor too much | 
It depends upon the state of the | 


revenue, it is not easy to determine. 
trade of the world. English producers, with the aid of their govern- 
ment subsidies to foreign steamship lines, largely control the com- 
merce of the world. 


country. And the quantity they sell to the people of this country de- 
pends upon our tariff laws. Exactly what the rate of duties shall be 
can only be determined by experience. 


I believe the Republican party will reduce or regulate the rate of | 


duties as public interest demands, and that this party is quite as com- 
petent to learn what the interests of the people of this country require 
as the Democratic party is, and quite as quick and ready to conform 
their action to such interests. The Democratic party had a majority in 
this House in the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and Farty-sixth Congresses 
and a majority of the Senate during the Forty-sixth Congress. Dur- 
ing all that time the Democratic party either had no convictions upon 
this subject or had not the courage to pass a tariff law. During that 


of Congress. 
then. 

The same party has possession of the House now (Forty-eighth Con- 
gress). It can not now agree upon a bill upon this subject, and none will 
be passed this Congress in all human probability. A Republican Con- 
gress, the Forty-seventh, with a very narrow majority in the House, 
did agree upon a tariff-reform bill reducing customs duties, and it be- 
came a law by Republican votes. That law did not take effect until 
the Istof July, 1883. Before this law had been in operation six months, 
and consequently before its effect upon business and upon our revenues 
could be known—and it is not known yet—the Democrats, who had 
failed or neglected to reform the tariff laws, with fall power to do so, 
for six years, commenced an organized and systematic denunciation of 
the Republic: in party fer not reducing taxation and re lieving the peo- 
ple so dear to them, pending a Presidential election, from its burdens. 

If these burdens of taxation are so grievous and hard to bear, the 


If there is any reason for tariff reduction now, there was 


Democratic party make this new discovery, and why have they not 
acted before? 

Now, I do not give gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber 
credit for any patriotism or statesmanship respecting this subject. 


They are not so much concerned about the welfare of the dear peo- | 


ple just now as they are about their votes next November. They have 
been on every side of every leading public question for twenty-four 


years, and been all things to all men that they might gain the Presi- | 
Having a record that looks 


dency. This is what they are after now. 
repulsive even to themselves, they seek to become the champions of 
the people on a distinctively new issue, and to gain an end would take 
either side of it. They are ready to sail their political craft in any di- 
rection and upon any sea that promises fair weather and to bring them 
safely into the Presidential harbor. 
unexpressed policy of the Democratic party. 

We are told by the free-traders or Democratic tariff reforme rs that the 
tariff laws operate very oppressively upon the consumer; that the tax 
levied upon cotton and woolen goods imported into this country forsale is 


could buy the clothes he and his family wear at less cost if this tax 
was repealed, and that consequently he ought to vote the Democratic 
ticket. Weare told that the Englishman, by reason of low wages paid 
laborers, mechanics, and operatives in English factories, can make cot- 
ton and woolen cloths and other textile fabrics and sell them to the peo- 
ple of this country at a price much less than the manufacturers of our 
own country can make and sell them, and that the Republican party 
continue to collect a tax on the foreign articles to keep the foreign goods 
out of our market and compel our own people to purchase those made 
in America. 

We are told this is done to enrich domestic manufacturers and foster 
monopolies with moneys wrung from the hard earnings of the toiling 
masses, therefore they ought to vote the Democratic ticket. If this were 
true I should agree that the people ought to vote for the Democratic party. 


When English manufacturers can not sell their | 
goods to the people of other nations they will sell all they can to this | of a thing depends upon the demand for it, and the greater the demand 


| the larger the price. 


| Each nation is a family by itself, governed by 
economy, and self-preservation that govern the head of a family. 
people will ask, why have they not been removed before ? When did the | 
| of another nation, precisely 
| happiness of his own family before he does that of his next-door neigh- 





change their laws, and if unable to do that, they must come here. 
| have no right to ask us to change ours; and yet the most powerful ad- 


Anything to secure votes is the | 





If the principles or policy of the Republican party were such as take 
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money by way of taxation out of the pockets of the laboring and working 
classes and give it to the capitalist, thus making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer, I think the people of this country, with all their boasted 
intelligence, would have found it out and hurled such a party out of 
power and control of every branch of the Government long before this. 
3ut the Republican party has been continued in possession of the Goy- 


| ernment during the last twenty-four years, for the reason that the peo- 


ple do not belie ve these assertions and pretenses of the Democratic party 
are true. 

If we are living under a system of laws that prevent a citizen from 
buying where he can buy the cheapest. and from selling where he can 
sell for the highest prices, the honest voters of this country wili abolish 
it just as soon as they are satisfied such a state of things exist. I say 
that it would be an outrage to maintain a law on the statute-book - 
a single moment that deprived a farmer from selling his corn, or whea 
or cotton, rice, sugar, om, or anything else he raises at the place 
where he can get the largest price for them; or that would depriv: 
him of the right to buy the clothes he wears, his farming implements, 
his crockery, ‘and the furniture in his house where he can get them at 
the least cost. E 

Now, what is the truth about this. Every man knows that the price 


Every farmer knows that if he takes a load of 
wheat, or corn, rice, sugar, or fruit to any town or city for sale the price 
he will receive depends entirely upon the condition of the market. If 
there is but little of the article in town which he carries there to sell 
he will obtain a large price for it, but if there is an abundance of the 
article in the town for sale he will have to sell at a low price. So, too, 
every farmer knows that when he takes the money he has received tor 
his load of produce and goes to a grocery store to purchase tea and cof- 
fee, or to a dry-goods store to buy clothes for his children, the price he 
will have to pay depends upon the fact whether the merchant is anx- 
ious to sell or not. He knows that if there is but one merchant in 


| town that sells tea, coffee, and wearing apparel he has to pay just a 
long period no tariff-reform measure of any kind passed either House | 


high a price for them as the merchant has conscience to ask him. 
The farmer knows that if there are a dozen merchants in town, each 
desiring to undersell the other, by reason of such competition he will 
be able to buy at a less price than he would if there was but one mer- 
chant. 

Now, every one understands this law of supply and demand. If 
there are two railroads connecting two places one hundred miles apart, 


| you get transportation over that distance, as a rule, for less than you 


could if there were but one railroad. 

Another thing. Every farmer knows that he never wants to buy 
what he has tosell. He wants to buy something that he does not pro- 
duce from hisfarm. Neither the farmer, mechanic, or merchant desires 
to give away anything. It is his duty and the law of his own natur 
to provide for himself and family and keep what he gets for that pur- 
pose. Now, what is true of an individual is true of a State or nation 
all the laws of prudence, 
It 
must take care of its own before looking after the welfare of the people 
as one citizen looks after the comfort and 


bor. 

Now, obeying this law of nature, the Republican party says that this 
nation, that speaks and acts through the laws its representatives make, 
must study to protect its own people and promote their happiness and 
comfort, and enact laws for this purpose, even though the people of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, or Russia suffer in consequence. If our sys- 
tem of laws is better and promotes higher wages than theirs, they must 
They 


vocates of free trade in this country to-day are Englishmen, speaking 
and writing in England or through their agents here. We know that 
large numbers of foreigners land upon our shores every year, some years 
as many as 750,000, and free-trade doctors may dispute it as they please, 
the truth is, they come here because under our system of laws and gov- 


/ernment their labor commands better wages than they can obtain in 
| their own country. 
paid by the people who purchase them, and that the farmer and mechanic 


Is this not an finanswerable argument to prove that 
the laboring classes are in better condition in this country than they are 
in foreign countries? Does any sane man believe that the English- 
man, German, Frenchman, Swede, or Italian would sever all the ties 
of home, of family and friends, and brave the dangers of 3,000 miles 01 
ocean travel if he did not know that when he arrived here he would re- 
ceive larger wages and a larger share of human happiness than he did 

at home? And it is an undeniable fact that few who come to this 


| country ever go back to their native land. 


Facts and practical results are better than theories on this subject. 
This is essentially an age of factsand figures; rhetoric and florid speeches 
are at a very large discount. That the wages paid laborers, mechanics, 
artisans, and all classes engaged in agricultural pursuits or manufact- 
uring industries in this country are higher than in Europe is entirely 
beyond dispute. 

The exact wages paid in this country and Europe are ascertained with 
all reasonable, if not mathematical, certainty by Government agents 












and from the pay-rolls of manufacturing establishments. They are in- 
corporated into our statistics, and no fair man doubts they are substan- 
tially correct. Before the citizen votes to destroy our protective-tariff 
system he should study these tables and prices of wages in thisand other 
countries. 
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subtle reasoning of book-writers or the impassioned speeches of Congress- 
men, 


to the patient study of the following tables. 
They are more reliable and more easily understood than the | read can find some friend to read them for him. 


I commend those who earn their bread by the use of their muscles 
The citizen who can not 


Comparative rates of weekly wages paid in Europe and in the United States. 


[Condensed from the report of the Secretary of State on the state of labor in Europe, derived from facts reported by the United States consuls, Washington. ] 

















Bake?s.....ccce-ssereeee seecenenrenansenserseenenesnseenenssensasenenenssessanee cesses sseees| $4 40 $4 25 
BlacksMiths........00.-ccercseseserssessseceseveesssccsosssvessosesssrssesssseres sense 440 3 90 
Bookbinders... palcocncessee cesses 3 72 
Bricklayers........ GI lcandoninaincenens 
Cabinet-makers ...... OP hiccicctntnactevs 
Carpenters and joiners 5 40 13 
Farm laborerss.............. Sate siacnanebnnl 
Laborers, porters, &c... 3 00 

Painters .......cscccreeesees 4 

Plasterers.. 5 

Piumbers.. 6 


Printers.. .... 
Shoemakers. 
Tailors......... 
Tinsmiths. 





It will be observed that in every one of the fifteen classes given in 
this table the wages are about one-third higher in the United States 
than in either of the six foreign countries named, except that the wages 
of bakers are higher in Great Britain than in New York, but less than 
in Chicago. 

The free-traders or tariff reformers do not deny the truth of these 
tables. 
of this country on an average receive for their labor one-third more than 
they do in Europe. Where the laborer receives $3 here he would re- 


and the laboring classes of this country will never vote for free trade 
until it is demonstrated beyond all doubt that the tariff laws do not 





It can not be denied truthfully that the wage-earning classes | 


United States 





France. Germany. Italy. Great Britain. 
New York. Chicago 

$5 55 $8 50 $390 $6 Wto $6 60) % 00 to $8 00. $8 HOto $12 0 
5 45 3 55 3 94 7 O4to 812! 10 Oto l4 00 9 OOto 12 00 
43 3 82 3 90 6 Wto 7 83} 12 Oto 18 00 9 0Oto 20 OO 
400 3 60 3 45 758to 903/ 12 Oto 15 00 6 Oto 10 50 
6 00 3 97 4% 7 70to 8 48 9 00 to 13 00 7 Oto 15 00 
5 42 4 00 418 7 S8to 825! 9 00to12 00 7 Wto 12 00 

3 15 2 87 3 50 SB Wto 4D | ..cceceee. inch odtinesleatsl omens 
2 92 2 60 45W0to 5 00 6 0Oto 9 00 550to 900 
490 3 92 4 60 723to 816 10 00tol16 0 6 Oto 12 00 
3 80 435 768to10138 10 00tol5 00 9 00to 15 00 
5 50 3 60 3 90 713to 846 12 00to1800 LWto Wooo 
4 70 4 80 3 90 7 352to 7 75 8 00 to 18 00 12 OOto 18 00 
475 3 12 4 32 735 12 00to 18 00 9 Oto 18 00 
5 10 38 58 4 30 5 Oto 7 30 10 00 to 18 00 6 OOto 18 00 
4 40 3 65 860 600to 730 10 00tol4 00 9 00to 12 00 


keep up the present prices of labor. They will not vote to cut down 
their wages one-third until they are certain that they will receive some 
assurance that when their wages areso reduced they can purchase with 
such reduced wages more than they can now. If they act with their 
usual caution they will vote to maintain the present tariff laws as long 
as any uncertainty exists on this subject. 

It is sometimes asserted that the laborers in Europe with their wages 
can purchase food supplies at less cost and live better than they can in 


| this country with their higher wages; that provisions are cheaper in 
ceive but $2 there. The tariff laws, we claim, produce this difference, | 


that country than in this. The following table of prices of food, show- 


| ing the prices in Europe and in the United States, refute all such claims 


as this and prove that this assertion is not true: 


Comparative retail prices of the necessaries of life in Europe and the United States in 1878. 


(Condensed from the report of the Secretary of State on the state of labor in Europe, derived from facts reported by the United States consuls, Washington, 1879. ] 
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United States. 


| Belgium. | France. Germany. Italy. a Great Britain. — 
} New York. Chicago. 
- —_— 1 ~ - nash 

Beef: 

de snl adncunpbiennundbonenebed | $0 20 $0 22 $0 22 $0 20 $0 30 $0 22 $ 12 to 9 16 $) 08 to BM 124 
Corned, per pound .., .| 16 16 | 13 12 18 $18 to 2 08 to 12 OO to OF 
ee SRE Dichndiediachhidedinedaelisidishiwaessesanciee 10 DEP) feasguniencussniese 09 07 to 10 0 to 09 
Bread, per pound.. ..| SM 04to 6 03 $008to 07 06 O4 O03; to O04) 04 to O44 04 to 044 
Butter, per pound... wad 2to 50 25 22 28 36 29 to 38 23 to 32 16 to 40 
IE EE scsenntbpeticnelibseteasddinnadéatatns eusiwanticadedaieas 42 OL <<  ‘wchnenes 265 to 410 300 to 5 300 to 6 75 
SOE. a 09 a 06 to 068 06 to O07 6 to 09 
Coffee, per pound..... 30to 40 30 35 32 30 28 to 50 20 to 30 16 to 4) 
Eggs, per dozen .... Wto 22 18 20 18 20 14 to 30 23 to 30 10 to 24 
oR cc aaiislns Ganiavgunsndibts eoesvonvecupsensadcaneescacess 04 054 10 07 03} to 04) 03 to O4 02¢to O04 
Lard, per pound.. .. 20 20 21 22 ; 12 to 18 10 to 12 06 to 10 
Milk, per quart...............000« Relnneeaptnenitisamaneen tin “egliedineducteseteoueiectetel cansssederencecess 04 07 05 05 to 09 08 to 10 083 to 06 
Mutton, fore-quarter, per pound. 16 16 144 15 18 16 to 17 09 to 10 05 to 123 
Pameel, per pound a la EE a i a sac seal cashinboiivammatting ea ae caeelcentantne OBito O04) 04 to 06 04 to © 
Ork : | 

in das cuacaspaleniaveseuseche 16 14 17 13 18 10 to 16 08 to 10 4 to 6 
Salted, per pound . 16 14 17 18 20 10 to 16 08 to 10 06 to 12 
Bacon, i cicncidinddvecuaanecnctint 18 20 20 I cited eiclats 2 to 16 08 to 10 OTF to 12 
Sausage, per pound. ies 20 16 19 * Ticenediensensiond 18 08 to 10 06 to 10 
Potatoes, per bushel... nal 56 5O 50 1 15 60 68 to 200 140 to 160 60 to 80 
een |, 2 Se CRT lei titeie acini a Lachcatiamionnisntes 09 06 os 034 to OR 08 to 10 05 to Ww 
SN oo. csasnseuciionsdnacesiooensstsncenyas Ricerca} acs 10 i tac Oto 09 06 to 07 03 to 08 
Sugar, per pound.. Isto 20 ll 08 OR 054 to 10 O08 to 10 07 to 10 
Tea, NT cuninbhctwetsl daaceecenenn site 75 Bada 50 43 to 88 SO to 6O 23 to 100 





These two tables of figures show that the wage-earning classes not 


only receive higher wages but pay less for their provisions in the United 
States than in Europe. 

The opponents of a protective tariff assert that with free trade or a 
low duty cotton and woolen goods would be cheapened, and the labor- 
ing classes would in consequence be able to clothe their families at less 
expense. On the other hand, it is contended that if customs duties 
are abolished, or materially reduced, one of two results will follow: 
either the factories in this country must be closed and their operatives 
discharged, or the wages of the latter reduced to the standard of wages 
paid in Europe. The difference in cost of manufactured articles in this 
country and in foreign countries is the difference in wages paid labor, 
and our manufacturers say they can make cotton and woolen goods and 
sel] them as low as Englishmen can by reducing the wages of their 
©peratives to the price paid in English factories, and in no other way. 


XV 12 





This would be adegradation of American iabor and a reversal of that 
policy by which this country has elevated the laboring masses and pre- 
served them from that condition of squalid misery to which starvation 
prices have brought them in foreign lands. Therefore the interests of 
wage-earning classes of our country demand that a protective duty shall 
be maintained. Again, suppose all the cotton and woolen mills in 
America were closed to-morrow. The reduction in the price of manu- 
factured products would be only temporary. The products of American 
mills now on hanf would soon be consumed, foreign manufacturers 
would have the entire control and monopoly of our domestic or home 
markets, and would put up the price of their goods beyond what it is 
now. We now have two competitors in the market, the American and 
the Englishman, each offering cotton and woolen goods to our peeple; but 
drive the American sellers out of existence, as you would by free trade, 
and the Englishman would advance his price. The policy of the tariff 
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laws is to discourage foreign importations of all articles that can be pro- | 
duced in this country, to induce Americans to invest their capital in 
manufacturing industries, and to furnish our people with goods made 
in ourown country. If manufacturing cotton and woolen goods in this | 
country is profitable, manufacturing establishments will increase in 
number and the competition among them will always keep prices down 
to reasonable rates even though there were no foreign importations at 
all. 

This fact is established by experience. Protective duties increase 
the price of any manufactured article but for a brief period, if at all. 
Nearly everything that a family consumes can be purchased for less 
to-day at wholesale or retail prices than it could be in 1860, when a 
tariff for revenue only had been in existence for several years. 

I here insert a table of prices of cotton fabrics, showing their selling 
prices in 1860 and in 1884: 


Fabrics. 


Standard sheetings, per 

Standard drills, per yar papoonooheveseneneuseuossesons 

New York Mills bleached shirtings, per yard...... 

Cocheco and Merrimack prints, per yard.......... + 
Sixty-four square print-cloths, per yard...................:..cseseseeseesenees 


It will be seen that what the agricultural population have to purchase 
for wearing apparel is actually less in 1880 than in 1860; so that abol- 
ishing our tariff laws, destroying our manufacturing interests, and de- 
pending upon foreign markets for all we consume except the products 
of the soil would not benefit either our wage-earning classes, the farmer, 
nor the manufacturer, but would be aninjury toall. I request to have 
printed with my remarks, and in this connection, an extract from a 
speech of Hon. Dudley C. Haskell, made in the Forty-seventh Congress. 
He was then a member of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, had made our tariff system a special study, and represented a 
constituency composed almost exclusively of farmers. He said: 

Our free-trade friends, or our tariff-for-revenue friends, assert that the tariff 
isatax. Every gentleman who has spoken upon that side of the question pro- 
ceeded to add to every article named by him such and such a per cent. of tariff 
tax ; so much it costs and then 100 per cent. or 90 per cent. or some other per 
cent. of tariff tax,as if a great tax was paid by the consumer in every instance. 
What are the facts? Take the budget of the workingman to-day; granted that 
he can earn $500 in a year, and at the end of the year, with his year’s wages in 
his pocket, he steps out from his home to invest it in a year's supply of the neces- 
saries of life. Tarifftax! There is not 10 per cent. of all the articles that the 
workingman of America buys that are not cheaper in this market than in any 
other market in the world. Mark that! The workingman of America buys 
every article of food either as cheap as any foreign nation or cheaper. The 
workingman of America buys every article of cotton manufacture in the mar- 
kets of the United States as cheap or cheaper than they can be bought anywhere 
else in the world. He buys his boots and shoes at as low a rate as the same 
goods can be furnished in any country. 

If he is a farmer he buys his agricultural implements by his own door at a less 
price than the citizen of any other country can buy his. The American farmer 
or laboring man buys his woodenware cheaper than he can buy it anywhere 
else in the world. The American workingman buys all his cutlery and edged 
tools cheaper than they can be bought in England to-day. The workingman 
buys all his plain pressed glassware cheaper than it can be bought in England 
to«<jay. He buys all his wagons cheaper than the Englishman can make them. 
He buys all his reapers and mowers and harvesters and thrashers cheaper than 
they can be made in England. He buys his clocks, watches, carpets, furniture 
as cheap as they can be bought in any free-trade country in the world; buys 
his axes, shovels, saws, nails as cheap as they can be boughtanywhere, and he 
reads his newspaper, books,and periodicals, printed with American type so 
much better than English type that the Englishman comes here to our market 
for American type and printing-presses. Many of the woolen goods are as cheap 


here as in England, and all would be but for the duty on wool which protects 
the wool-grower. 


Mr. Haskell maintained, and it is unquestionably true, that a pro- 
tective tariff ultimately reduces the price of manufactured articles. 
The true interests of the tillers of the soil is to maintain a protective 
tariff. .The more factories and mills the more men and women will be 
employed in them, and the less will be the number engaged in cultivat- 
ing the soil. Each produces what the other does not, and each must 
have what the other produces. This creates diversified industries, 
gives employment to those that otherwise would be idle, increases our 
population, our wealth, and our power. 

The nearer the farmer’s market is to his farm the greater will be the 
value of his farm and all that he has to sell. 
the West would obtain a higher price if he could sell to those engaged 
in manufacturing industries in his own section than when he has to 
depend upon a purchaser in New England and Eastern States or in 
foreign lands. 

Those who raise cotton in the South would receive a larger price for it 
if there were more cotton factories in the South to buy it. They would 
save the freight paid to carry it elsewhere for sale, and that paid to carry 
the manufactured product back to the merchants of whom the planter 
purchases his cloth. There is not a place in Florida or Georgia or in 
any other Southern State that would not be benefited by having a cot- 
ton factory employing one hundred or two hundred hands. Real estate, 
extending miles from the place, would immediately advance, and the 
farmer would receive better prices for all his products. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has prepared a table of four groups of States with a 


The grain-grower of | 


view of arriving at the value of farms and farm products in States having 
large manufacturing interests compared with those States whose manu. 
facturing interests are very insignificant. This classification of States 
proves conclusively all that the protectionists claim, and furnish an in- 
teresting study for all who care to be instructed upon this great question, 
If studied and comprehended, the tiller of the soil will never vote to 
destroy a protective tariff and force the millions of people now vccu- 
pied in manufacturing industries to find employment on the farms. 
Let this report speak for itself: 


Here is the result—and a striking exhibit it is, teaching the effect of varied 
industry, and its necessary increase of population and wealth, on the value of 
agricultural lands. Itgives the number of States in each class, number of acres 
value, and value per acre, with the average percentage of agricultural workers 
as follows: 





Num- 
ber.* 


Aver- 
age.t 


Work- 


ers.) 


Classes. Value. 


91 
21 
03 


28 


First class | 
Second class... 

Third class.. aa 
OGTR CERIB ccc cscceseesoscsescee 


, 985, 641, 197 | $40 
112, 321,257 | 3,430, 915,767 | 22 
237, 873, 040 | 
108, 636, 796 | 

| 


16.59 
40.12 
58. 85 


77. 46 


’ 218,108,970 | 13 
562,430,842 | 5 


* Number of States and Territories. 
Average value per acre. 
} Percentage of workers in agriculture. 


See how the value of land comes down as the proportion of agriculturists to 
the whole number of workers goes up. Only one man in five on the roll of 
employed persons in New York and Pennsylvania is an agriculturist. The 
value of land in New York is $44.41 per acre; in Pennsylvania the eastern coun- 
ties are alive with factories, the southwestern black with coal, the northwestern 
flowing with oil, and this exceptional variety in industry makes the average 
value of land $49.80 per acre. But New Jersey, lying between New York and 
Philadelphia, with daily access to markets of four millions of city population 
has an average value of $65.16 per acre, the highest of any State in the United 
States. And New York and Philadelphia are the great manufacturing centers 
of the country, supporting their populations by manufactures more than hy 
commerce. 

Dividing again the States and Territories into four sections, the first compris- 
ing the manufacturing and mining areas, and including all having a smaller pro- 
portion than 30 per cent. of the occupied population, the working class, en- 
paced in agricultural employments; the second section comprising all States 

aving more than 30 and under SO per cent.; the third including all States hay 
ing 50 and not exceeding 70 per cent., and the fourth including all States having 
more than 70 per cent. engaged in agriculture, we have the following perfect! 
natural, not to say inevitable, results, namely: 


Number en- 
gaged in | 
agricult- | 
ure. 


Workers 
in agri 
culture 


Value 
per 
capita. 


Value of prod- 
ducts of agri- 
culture. 


Classes. 


1, 060,681 | 
1, 566, 875 | 
8, 017, 981 
2, 024, 966 


$484, 770, 797 
616, 850, 959 
786, 681, 420 


$457 
394 
261 


Fourth > eam, 161 


Here again we see the product per man go down as the percentage of agricul! 
ural workers up. Wesee that in the manufacturing States 1,060,651 agri- 
culturists get .770,797 per annum for their labor, while in the agricultural 
States 2,024,966 receive only $325,099,388. New Jersey has but 14.92 per cent. in 
agriculture, and each man earns $501, while Mississippi bas $1.81 per cent., the 
an ye oy »rtion of any State, and each person earns but $187, the lowest aver- 
age in the United States. 


The following tables give like results in a less condensed form, the 
States constituting each of the four groups being named: 


Aggregate value of products of agriculture by States, acres of land in farms, 
and value of farm lands, by States and groups of States. 


FIRST GROUP. 
Value of prod- 


ucte of man- 
ufacture. 


Value 
per acre 


—(--- 


Dollars. 
43 52 
50 27 
49 34 
44 il 


Value of farm 
lands. 


Total land 
in farms. 


Dollars. 
146, 197, 415 
25, 882, 079 
121, 063, 910 
1, 056, 176, 741 
190, 895, 533 65 16 
975, 689, 410 49 30 
36, 789, 672 33 74 


Acres. | 
3, 359, 079 
514, 813 
2, 453, 541 
23, 780, 754 
2, 929, 773 
19, 791, 341 
1, 090, 245 


Dollars. | 
631, 125, 284 | 
104, 163, 621 | 
185, 697, 211 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut........ 


New Jersey........ 
Pennsylvania..... 
Delaware 


Total... 53,919,546 2,552, 695, 060 17 3 


SECOND GROUP. 


9, 829, 6. 8 | 102, 357, 615 
New Hampshire 73, 3. 75, 834, 389 
Vermont ‘ 4 109, 346, 010 
a 1, 127, 497, 353 
Michigan............ 499, 103, 181 
Indiana 635, 236, 111 
Illinois. 1, 009, 594, 580 | 


24, 529 
150, 715, 025 3 , 
“ 148, 006, 411 20, 420, 
414, 864, 673 31, 


105, 587, 433 
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Aggregate value of products of agriculture, &c.—Continued. 
THIRD GROUP. 































| | | 
States. | Total land | Value of farm | Value 
uiscture. | in farms. lands per acre. 
a {———-—|-—- _ 
Dollars. Acres. | Dollars. Dollars. 
Wes 0ltR.<cccricnennsecsnnreet 128,255,480 | 15,353, 118 357, 709, 507 23 30 
Minnesota 76,065,198 | 13,403,019 | 193,724,260 | 14 45 
Tes scocciecocsoctieruacbactigionsel 71,045,926 | 24,752,700 367, 430, 227 | 22 92 
Collett smitaictnsere | 116,218,973 | 16,593,742 | 262,051, 282 15 79 
 sibeaimecaeaaseiianlaieiaptaitammpatenl eae 
EEE, ctcinsscsnaenetend 391, 585, 577 70,102,579 | 1,380, 915,276 | 19 7 
| 
FOORTH GROUP. 
! 
Maryland.... 106, 780, 563 5, 119, 831 165, 503, 341 | 32 33 
Virginia ......... 51,780,992 | 19,835,785 216, 028, 107 | 10 89 
North Carolina. 20,095,037 | 22,363,558 135, 793, 602 | 6 07 
South Carolina.... Ed 16,738,008 | 13,457,613 68, 677, 482 | 5 10 
Beet maivitcinceetinanre sees 36,440,948 | 26, 043, 282 111, 910, 540 | 4 30 
Florida... 5,546, 448 8, 297, 324 20, 291, 835 6 15 
Ae ROUA.. isscpsececoetecevesee 13,565,504 | 18, 855, 334 78, 954, 648 419 
Louisiana........ 24,205,183 | 8, 273, 506 58, 989, 117 713 
Ngan doilicehtaeetepesincnenst 20,719,928 | 36,292,219 170, 468, 886 4 70 
Av RINE <ocisnicininqaveceente 6,756,159 | 12,061,547 | 74, 249, 655 | 6 16 
TeMNOBBOO...-csceecee seceee sever 37,074,836 | 20,666,915 | 206, 749, 837 10 00 
West Virginia..... 22, 867,126 | 10,193,779 133, 147,175 | 13 06 
WE UIE wreecscccecerteentons 75,483,377 | 21,495,240 | 299,298, 631 | 13 92 
MissOUFi.......0..0..+000 w-| (165,386,205 | 27,879,276 | 375, 633, 307 13 47 
A aisincecevenesinces 30,843,777 | 21, 417, 468 235, 178, 936 10 98 
Nebraska... 12,627,336 | 9,944,826 | 105, 932, 541 | 10 65 
ERE aS, 14, 260,159 | 1, 165, 373 | 25, 109, 223 | 21 55 
ORS cdoict ac cari inca ciel 10,931,232 | 4,214,712 56, 908, 575 | 13 50 
Die ccccdctia: Vistideiminhwvcssncg | 4, 324, 992 | 655, 524 | 14, 015, 178 21 38 
Totall............srceerers | 676,427,860 | 283, 233, 112 | 2,552, 840,616 | 9 01 


These figures teach us alesson. They prove beyond dispute that the 
farmer is directly benefited by having manufacturing industries in his 
own State and nearhis farm. They prove that the workmen and opera- 
tives employed in mills and factories must purchase their food supplies 
from him, and the greater the number of these who live near his farm 
the greater will be the demand for what he raises, the more valuable will 
be his farm and allits products. In other words, the more people there 
are in a State who are not employed in agriculture the more valuable 
will be the products of the labor of those that are so employed. The 
farmer, then, should encourage manufacturing interests in his own 
State and neighborhood, and thereby create a market near his door for 
what he has to sell, and at the same time create the supply of manu- 
factured products which he has to purchase in the vicinity of his own 
farm. He can do this by maintaining a protective tariff. By abolish- 
ing it, and the consequent destruction of manufacturing interests in this 
country, our entire population must seek employment in agricultural 
pursuits; the home market for the products of the soil is destroyed: 
the people of foreign countries must be depended upon to purchase what 
the farmers do not themselves consume, and to sell us what of manu- 
factured articles we have tobuy. And the foreigner will do both, buy 
and sell, at his own price. He has no interest in our affairs except to 
make all the profit he can from our labor. 

Free trade or revenue tariff, resulting, as we believe, in destroying 
our manufacturing interests, diminishes our national wealth and in- 
creases the capital of the countries with which we trade. Every one 
knows that ifan individual expends annually more than his income he 
grows poorer, and most persons strive to add to their possessions every 
year instead of spending more than they make. The same rule governs 
nations, or ought to. 

Now, destroy our tariff system and shut up our mills and factories, 
and what is the result? Why, English manufacturers will sell to us 
the most that we need and at such prices as they choose to ask. 

But how will the people pay for such foreign products? Where is the 
money tocome from to buy with? It must come from surplus agricult- 
ural products which our people do not consume; and hence it follows that 
instead of buying from ourown manufacturers, as we do now, and keeping 
the money inourown country and thereby annually adding to its wealth, 
we should send our money to England to add to the wealth of her peo- 
ple. The result is we should purchase more than we sell, expend more 
than our income, and the balance of foreign trade will be against us. 
Our gold and silver will be shipped to foreign countries to pay our debts, 
and the large annual additions to the wealth and power of our own 
country will cease. Neithera nation nor an individual can accumulate 
while its or his expenditures are greater than his income. 

Our country must be independent of all foreign powers. We should 
manufacture at home all that our own people consume. Our factories 
should be at the doors of our own people, to supply all their wants. 
We must not depend upon factories of foreign countries to supply us 
with the shoes and clothing we wear, the plates upon our tables, or 
pottery in our kitchens. Every citizen should take a just pride in pur- 
chasing such articles with the stam p of an American manufacturer upon 
them, knowing that by so doing he is adding to the capital, dignity, 
and glory of his own country. The humiliating weakness of an agri- 





















cultural people with no manufacturing industries was illustrated in 
the South during the late civil war. The South had iron-ore in abun- 
dance beneath the soil of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
but she could not supply her armies with cannon and muskets. She 
had large herds of cattle, but she could not make the shoes for her sol- 
diers nor the saddles for her horses. The South had abundance of cot- 
ton—her fields were white with it—but she had no cotton-mills to 
furnish clothing for her armies and her people. In short, the South, 
for want of mills and factories, could not furnish supplies for her armies, 
and the Southern confederacy was strangled to death by a blockade of 
her ports. Her supplies from abroad being cut off, her soldiers were 
insufficiently clothed and fed, became discontented, and their surren- 
der was inevitable. 

Now pursue this policy of free trade to its legitimate result, destroy 
our manufacturing industries, close up our mines, our cotton and woolen 
mills, and in the future the United States in time of war with foreign 
nations would be reduced to the deplorable condition of the South in 
the late civil war. The Democratic party must wait the revival of 
confidence of the American people in its patriotism and capacity to gov- 
ern this country before it can win a Presidential election. 

It seems impossible for the Democratic party to comprehend the wants 
and the aspirations of this greatcountry. Since 1860 the United States 
have outgrown the comprehension of that party. This House recently 
refused to appropriate for the Post-Office Department money enough by 
over $3,000,000 to meet the absolute needs of a postal system. The 
Senate has amended the bill by adding nearly $4,000,000 to it, to the 
end that the people may have adequate mail facilities, and the House 
refuses to concur in the Senate amendments. 

This House, with a large Democratic majority, but recently refused to 
appropriate money to purchase guns to arm four ships of war that are 
being constructed and are nearly completed under a law passed by the 
last Republican Congress. But by asolid Republican vote in the House, 
aided by a few Democratic votes, the amendment put on the naval 
bill by the Senate providing for such armament was agreed to. 

The people of this country are demanding a navy for the defense of 
its coasts and its commerce upon the seas, but a Democratic House, 
with money in abundance lying idle in the Treasury, persists in its re- 
fusal to appropriate money to build a single ship of war. The Senate 
but a few days ago amended the naval appropriation bill, and provided 
for an appropriation to build seven more war vessels, that the country 
might have the nucleus of a navy, but gentlemen on the other side of 
the House refused to concur in such amendment. 

And now, by this tariff bill, they seek to destroy our manufacturing 
industries; to reduce American laborers and workingmen to the starva- 
tion wages of foreign countries; compel our citizens to purchase the 
products of foreign factories, and contribute to the wealth of European 
nations. Having no record to point to in a Presidential year, the Demo- 
cratic party is making false issues for the next election, and the people 
must decide which party they will trust. 


The Tariff—Reduction of War Taxes. 
SPEECH 


HON. BENTON McMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 2, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R.5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question presented by this bill for our con- 
sideration is not whether we shall or shall not have free trade. The 
real issue is, ‘‘ Shall there be a reduction of taxes; will we take thirty 
millions off the tax-payers or let it stayonthem?’’ Many of our citi- 
zens and most of the States, counties, and municipalities owe debts and 
implore us to reduce Federal taxes. Willwe doit? That is the qnes- 
tion. 

For twenty years the people have had to endure this burden. For 
twenty years they have been told to bear it patiently and by and by 
they should be relieved. For years the Democratic party has in its 
platforms and from the stump thundered against the great weight of 
taxes. The following extract from the Democratic platform of 1876, 
adopted at Saint Louis, is a specimen of our denunciations and prom- 
ises and proves what I say: 

Beform is necessary in the sum and mode of Federal taxation, to the end that 
capital may be set free from distrust and labor lightly burdened. 

We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 articles as a monster 
piece of injustice, inequality,and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, nota 


yearly rising, revenue. Ithas impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 
It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. It has 
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degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture and industry followed by half 
our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treas- 
ury, obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. It 
se fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials,and bankrupts 
10nest merchants. We demand that all custom-house duties shall be only for 


revenue. 

Believing these promises, the people hurled from power those who 
had imposed and retained the onerous system, and gave Democracy full 
sway in Congress. But divisions in our ranks existed, and our party 
failed to fulfill the pledges of tariff reform made and was relegated to 
the minority. The Republicans of the last Congress also shirked the 
issue. Instead of taking hold of the question manfully and patriotic- 


ally, that Congress went outside of the Constitution and shifted its 
duties off on a Tariff Commission, composed in the most part of men 
interests. I raised my 


selected for the purpose of guarding particular 
voice against its creation. I said then: 
Whenever Congress establishes this commission to do its work it will have 


voted a want of confidence in itself,and the people will vote a want of confi- 
dence in it. . 


How true was my prediction the 70 Democratic majority here tells. 

Notwithstanding the Tariff Commission was composed of men chosen 
from particular protected industries, the necessity for reduction of the 
tariff was so great they reported that there should be a reduction of from 
20 to 25 percent. The following is an extract from their report: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded not by mere indiscriminate popular 


clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country. 
* * - * * = 

Such a reduction of the existing tariff, the commission regards not only as a 

due recognition of public sentiment and a measure of justice to consumers, but 

one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, and which, though it may 

be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the special inter- 

ests affected by such reduction. 
~ . - * * > = 

It would seem that the rates of duties under the existing tariff—fixed for the 

most part during the war, under the evident necessity at that time of stimulat- 

ing to its utmost extent all domestic production—might be adapted, through 


reduction, to the present condition of peace, requiring no such extraordinary 
stimulus. 
7 


o 7 a * . * 


Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feat- 
ure. The average reduction of rates, including that from the enlargement of 
the free-list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at 
which the commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., 


and it is the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per 
cent. 


Mr. Chairman, how did the party that created the commission treat 
these recommendations? It disregarded them in almost every partic- 
ular. After confessing they did not know what to do without a com- 
mission’s instructions, they ignored its recommendations and thereby 
admitted that neither the commission nor they were capable of dealing 
with the subject intelligently. The people so believed, and crushed 
them out with such a defeat as has seldom overtaken a party in this 
country. Sir, when we look at the bill and remember the outrageous 
way in which it was passed and the little relief it gave, we must con- 
clude the people were right in forcing them to go. 

THE TARIFF NOT MATERIALLY REDUCED. 

The bill they passed reduced the tariff only 1.74 per cent. The com- 
mission said the tax-payers were entitled to 25 per cent. reduction, but 
they were given less than 2percent. Not only this, but on many arti- 
cles essential to home comfort, and used in every-day life, which were 
already taxed too highly, they increased the duty. They raised the 
duty on window-glass, goblets, and other glassware. They increased 
the duty on table ware—stone, china, and earthen ware. They also in- 
creased iton cotton goods, such as domestics and sheetings. That on cot- 
ton goods was increased 2.51 per cent. ; on earthen, stone, and china ware, 
13.11 per cent.; and on glass and glass ware, 1.48 per cent. These are 
but samples. Scores of others could be mentioned. When, however, 
that anomalous Congress came to legislate for the wealthy they relented. 
Their hard hearts softened, as they always do, and they reduced the 
tariff onsilk and silk goodsimmensely. They then camesweeping down 
the listand reached mechanics’ tools. Here, again, they inflicted a great 
wrong by increasing the duty on manyarticles. Alltheir vaunted love 
for the laborer vanished when the interests of that laborer came in con- 
flict with their protected pets. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let him who votes against the Morrison bill 
remember that he votes to indorse and perpetuate this increase of du- 
ties on the necessaries of life. Are gentlemen ready to say by their 
votes and voices not only that the war taxes should be kept up, but 
that it was right to increase them in 1883? Others may do as they 
please, but I feel that were I to cast any such vote I would deserve 
the condemnation of the noble people I have the honor to represent. 
The tariff bill of 1883 was never regularly considered by the House. 
It came in as a conference committee’s report on a bill to reduce the 
internal revenue. It differed from everything passed by either the 
House or Senate. It never could have passed the House on its merits. 
The rules of the House were amended, or, rather, trampled down. The 
mouths of members opposed to it were closed by cutting off debate; 
the constitutional right of the House to originate bills for raising rev- 
enue was tamely, cowardly surrendered to the Senate; the cause of 
justice was powerless; the voice of Representatives chosen by the peo- 
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ple to originate these bills was drowned out by the wild clamor for 
higher tariff; justice failed, and the bill passed. 

Sir, this is the system which they tell us should not be disturbed by 
agitation. These were the means resorted to which we are called upon 
to justify by non-action. And this is the prohibitory, grinding law, 
from which they tell us we should hold our hands. For one, I will 
never, never do ittill mine “forgets its cunning.’’ Members may cry 
for ‘‘ peace’’ on this question, but there is no peace while such flagrant 
robbery goes on. If you want no agitation, give us justice. If you 
**do not want business interests disturbed,’’ strive with us to bottom 
the tariff on principles of ‘‘equal and exact justice to all men,”’ and 
then we will lock shields with you, and all rush together to the defense 
of any one of them that is ruthlessly assailed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, you will cry in vain to the sovereign citizen t 

“KEEP QUIET”’ 

while you take his scanty earnings by any sort of legislative larceny. 
How can you expect him to ‘‘ keep quiet ’’ when he looks to the Treas. 
ury and beholds one hundred and fifty millions of his money which you 
have wrongfully wrung from him by this law lying there idle and you 
refusing to relieve him? How can you expect him to make no com- 
plaint when he in full sight of these things feels your long, felonious 
fingers turning his depleted pockets inside out and seizing his last 
penny to swell the vicious surplus accumulation? To-day there are 
near three dollars surplus in the Treasury for every citizen of the 
United States, yet you refuse to reduce taxes. Money is flowing in 
at the rate of a million dollars aday, more than forty-one thousand dol- 
lars an hour; still you say there shall be no relief given. Refuse it if 
you will, but be prepared as a consequence to have an outraged people 
‘*shriek their horrid curses in your sbrinking ears.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, no statesman has yet appeared rash enough to justify 
this vast surplus by public declaration. If any man has, it was some 
individual who neither believed what he said nor would so far violate 
his instincts as to say what he belived. I have already quoted to you 
the declarations of the Tariff Commission and of the Democratic platform 
at Saint Louis. The platform of the Cincinnati convention contained a 
declaration similar to that adopted at Saint Louis. Let usnext examine 
the testimony of others on the subjectof revising the tariff. Ina speech 
made by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ran- 
DALL], in this Hall, May 8, 1882, he said: 

The existing overflowing Treasury brings a demand for the reduction of the 
tariff and internal-revenue taxes. In my opinion, in such a condition of our 
finances, reduction of taxation shall at once begin. Unnecessary taxation is 
injurious tothe interestsof the people inmany directions. Government has no 


justification for the collection of burdensome taxes in excess of the sum requi- 
site for the support of its proper administration. 


Mr. Chairman, if there was ‘‘no justification for the collection of 
burdensome taxes in excess of the sum requisite for the support of the 
proper administration of Government,’’ then what excuse or justi- 
fication is there for it now? There has been no perceptible reduction 
of the tariff since these words were spoken. Ifa reduction of duties 
was demanded then—and I admit it—it is much more needed now 
Then our bonded debt amounted to about a billion and a half. Since 
that we have paid off 20 per cent. of it, and our surplus has in- 
creased. If public policy, wise statesmanship, demanded a reduction 
then, how can we deny it now? The reduction proposed by the bill 
now under consideration added to the small reduction made by the last 
Congress would not exceed that recommended by the Tariff Comm: 
sion. 

THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Sir, in his annual message sent to Congress by the President in De- 
cember, 1882, when the surplus in the Treasury was not yieater than 
it is now, he said: 

You can not fail to note with interest the discussion by the Secretary as to the 
necessity of providing by legislation some mode of freeing the Treasury of an 


excess of assets in the event Congress fails to reach an early agreement for the 
reduction of taxation. 

I heartily approve the Secretary’s recommendation of immediate and exten- 
sive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government. 

It will be remembered that I urged upon the attention of Congress at its last 
session the importance of relieving the industry and a of the country 
from the pressure of unnecessary taxation. It is one of the tritest maxims o! 

,0litical economy that all taxes are burdensome, however wisely and prudent!) 
imposed. * * * Oflatethe publicrevenues have far exceeded what was neces 
sary for a wise and economical administration of the Government. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY RECOMMENDS A REDUCTION. 

Mr. Chairman, in his annual report, made just before the assembling 
of this Congress last December, the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
this strong statement: 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance (in explanation of the bt 
that became a law) estimated at $45,000,000 the reduction of the revenue which 
would follow the changes in the tariff proposed thereby. These intentions and 
calculations have not been verified. * * * We have, then, a reduction o! 


$30,000,000 less than was sought for and expected. * * * There ought to be 
a reduction of taxation. 


GENERAL JACKSON ON EXCESSIVE TAXATION. 

Sir, we are sometimes told that General Jackson, one of the founders 
and expounders of Democracy, favored a ‘judicious tariff.’’ Who does 
not want a judicious tariff to-day? Our complaint against the present 
one is that it is not judicious. Weare willing and anxious to stand on 
the same principle he did. Concerning taxation he said: 

There is perhaps no one of the powers conferred on the General Govera- 
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ment so liable to abuse as the taxing power. The productive and convenient | 
sources of revenue were necessarily given to it that it might be able to perform 
the importantduties im uponit; and the taxes which it lays upon commerce 
being concealed from the real payer in the price of the article, they do not so 
readily attract the attention of the people as smaller sums demanded from them 
directly by the tax-gatherer. But the tax imposed upon goods enhances by so | 
much the price of the commodity tothe consumer. A nd as many of these duties 
are imposed on articles of necessity which are daily used by the great body of 
the people, the money raised by these imposts is drawn from their pockets. 

Congress has no right under the Constitution to take money from the people, | 
unless it is required to execute some one of the specific powers intrusted to the 
Government; and if they raise more than is necessary, it is an abuse of the power 
of taxation,and unjust and oppressive. It may indeed happen that the revenue 
will sometimes exceed the amount anticipated when the taxes were laid; andin 
such a case it is unquestionably the duty of the Government to reduce them, for 
no circumstance can justify it in assuming a power not given to it by the Con- 
stitution, or in taking away the money of the people when it is not needed for 
the legitimate wants of the Government. 


Upon this bold, ancient, and able enunciation of principles the De- 


mocracy stood then and stands now. We ask nothing more and will 
take nothing less. 


IS THE REDUCTION HORIZONTAL? 


Mr. Chairman, some members have objected to the bill because they 
say it isa horizontal reduction. If it is merely a 20 per cent. hori- 


| ment of our public debt. 





zontal reduction it presents to the legislator the alternative of having 
high duties or low, as he prefers, with the articles bearing the same 
relation to each other, whether high or low. He who wants lower 
duties will vote for the bill, while he who wants no reduction will vote 
against it of course. No man who voted for the present law can con- 
sistently object to this, because the cut affects all in a horizontal way. 
But the reduction is not horizontal throughout. The bill discriminates 
by reducing the tariff on articles of necessity, now highly taxed, and 
leaving without reduction certain schedules of luxury which carry a 
low rate. 

Silk dress goods, shawls, shoes, ribbons, trimmings, buttons, in fine 
all silk goods, are left by the bill without reduction. But cotton and 
woolen goods are reduced. Jewels and many precious stones are not 
reduced, because they are articles which may be dispensed with. But, 
as I have already stated, we do propose by the bill to reduce the tax 
on tableware, glass, clothing, and the thousand other necessaries of 
life. There is noreduction on liquors and wines, but there is on medi- 
cine. Let him who wants to continue the present high rate on essentials 
and low rate on luxuries oppose this measure. But he who thinks there 
should be less duty on home comforts and higher on luxuries will not 
oppose it. 

But aside from all this we have had many instances of horizontal re- 
duction supported by Mr. Clay and others. The following from the able 
speech of Mr. MILLS, of Texas, gives concisely the history of that kind 
of legislation: 


In 1833 the great compromise tariff introduced by Mr. Clay, the father of pro- 
tection in this country, was by Congress. Under that law there was a 
horizontal reduction of the tariff of 10 per cent. in 1833, a horizontal reduction of 
10 per cent. in 1835, a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. in 1837, a horizontal re- 
duction of 10 per cent. in 1839, and in 1842 a horizontal tariff of 20 per cent. was 
reached by the sliding scale, and it was agreed that that should remain the law 
of the future, and that the bill should be regarded asa settlement of a long-vexed 
question—* a treaty of amity and peace,”’ as it was characterized by its distin- 
guished author. These are not all of the horizontal taxes we have had during 
our history. In 1865 there was a horizontal increase of 20 per cent. on the taxes 
levied on the schedules of domestic manufacture ; and in 1866 there was a hori- 
zontal reduction of 20 per cent. on domestic manufactures. 
horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. on the schedule of imported goods, and in 
1875 there was a horizontal increase of 10 per cent. on imported goods. 


HOARDING MONEY IN THE TREASURY AND PAYING INTEREST. 


Sir, lam unable to see how any Representative can conclude the 
best interests of his country require the raising of more revenue than 
is necessary to meet the various demands of Government economically 
administered. The individual who owed a heavy debt, had the money 
by him to pay a large amount of it, and yet hoarded his money, kept 
it out of his business, and continued to pay interest on the debt he 
could discharge any day, would be called financially a fool. Yet this 
is the very thing we are doing asaGovernment. We owe two hundred 
and fifty-four millions, now due and callable. We have a hundred 
and fifty millions surplus lying in the Treasury idle. Still we refuse 
to pay the money out, and force our constituents to pay interest. 

o hoard that sum there year after year when it might be paid on 
bonds, stop interest, and go forth to enliven trade is a crime against 
the tax-payers. It is a crime for which the administration that is 
guilty of it should be held to a severe account. He who hoards it and 
still grinds his people with oppressive and unnecessary taxation is a 
political malefactor. Some opposing this bill have said that if we re- 
duce import duties it will increase the revenue. The author of the 
bill claims it will reduce the revenues $30,000,000 a year. But if we 
can reduce the tax-payer’s burdens 20 per cent. and at the same time 
not diminish his ability to pay what he owes, who is foolhardy enough, 
unpatriotic enough to refuse to do it? 

If there be one such here I pause that he may rise and announce it. | 
Let him proclaim his readiness to betray the trust committed to him. | 
Through Congress alone, under the Constitution, can the people get | 
relief from onerous taxation once fastened upon them by that body. 
Their condition is to be deplored when this their last tribunal refuses 
to heed them. When the time comes that Congress refuses to discharge 


this duty the people will discharge Congress and send here those who 
are not afraid to act. 


In 1872 there was a | 


sect 


AN OVERFLOWING TREASURY LEADS TO PANICS, EXTRAVAGANCE, AND CORRUP+ 
TION. 

But aside from all considerations of mere policy for the reduction of 
taxes there is an imperative necessity for it growing out of the pay- 
We have to-day a surplus of about one hun- 
dred and fifty millions in the Treasury. The Secretary estimates the 
surplus for the ensuing year at eighty millions. We have outstanding 

254,000,000 of bonds subject to call and payment before 1891. Using 
the surplus in the Treasury and coming in, we can pay all of this by 
the close of 1885. If the ‘‘do-nothing policy’’ is adopted, the tariff 
untouched, and the taxes left standing, money will continue to flow into 
the Treasury at the rate of one hundred millions surplus a year from 
1886 to 1891. 

There being then no bonds due, this means of sending it back into cir- 
culation can not be resorted to, and it will be withheld from circulation 
and locked in the Treasury. Itissafe to calculate that there would bein 
the Treasury January, 1891, five hundred millions, or $9 for every man, 
woman, and child in the Government. It requires no power of proph- 
ecy to foretell the result. An overflowing Treasury leads to prodigal 
appropriations. Thelobby lingers longingly around itas vultures around 
the carcass. Thieves congregate and devise every means, from larceny 
to legislative robbery, to get their hands into it. Besides, so much 
money would thereby be diverted from the legitimate channels of trade 
that stringency, panics, and ruin would inevitably follow. 

This must be averted, and it can only be done by reducing taxes. 
Messrs. Blaine, LOGAN, and others, say, ‘‘ Let the system run on and dis- 
tribute thesurplus among the States.’’ In other words, they propose, 
after degrading the States in many other ways, to take from them the 
power or necessity for raising revenue to carry on the State governments, 
and do this by deputy marshals and customs officers. Congress is to 
dole out revenue to the States! Every patriot in the land should cry 
out against such a suicidal, centralizing policy as this, if permanently 
established, would be. We should flee from it as we would the pesti- 
lence. 

STRIKING OUT THE ENACTING CLAUSE. 

We are told, sir, that a motion to strike out the enacting clause of 
the bill is to be made as soon as general debate closes next Tuesday and 
before there is any chance to amend it. The enemies of tariff reform 
boast that they can carry that motion. He who votes to kill the bill 
in that way thereby says he wants no change. He will proclaim that 
he wants to continue the high duty on salt, mechanics’ tools, farming 
implements, and the thousand things the laborer must have to live. 
He will thus say he wants high war tariffs retained on the men of to- 
day who were infants at the close of the war. 

I see sitting around me members who voted last session for the pres- 
entiniquitouslaw. They took the tax off of patent medicines, but refuse 
now to takeitfromsalt. They voted then for free bolognasausage, and 
decline to vote to reduce the tariff on sugar. They reduced it on silk, 
and refuse to reduce it on calico and domestics. They voted to give us 
velvet at 30 per cent., and now refuse to let us have cotton goods re- 
duced to 60 per cent. They voted to let in jewelry at from 10 to 30 per 
cent., and refuse to let us reduce mechanics’ tools to 50 per cent. They 
reduced the taxes on banks many millions, and to-day stand stubborn 
as the dog in the manger and refuse to vote for reduction of the high 
duty on hats, blankets, and jeans. They freed hair oil and ‘‘rough on 
rats’’ from all internal taxes, and refuse to reduce the high taritf on the 
linen and flannel worn by children. Love of literature does not lure 
them from their pet theory, for they vote against reducing the tax on 
literary productions. The fear of Heaven seems powerless to move 
them, for when they oppose this bill they oppose a proposition to reduce 
the tax on the Word of God. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no excuse for such a vote. I would say to 
the enemies of the bill, ‘‘ If it does not suit you, and you have power 
to strike out the enacting clause, you have power to amend it. Why 
do not you amend it till itdoes suit you?’’ No, sir; they do not want 
to amend it. They want to kill all tariff legislation, and all their ener- 
gies are turned in that direction. If they succeed it will be at a sacri- 
fice of their country’s best interest. But I warn them that the fruits 
of their victory, like ‘‘ Dead Sea fruits, will turn to ashes on the lips.’ 
They may impede but can not stop this great movement. Before they 
get through this business they will learn that while they may destroy 
themselves they can not destroy the spirit of tax reform. ‘* Justice 
travels with a leaden heel, but strikes with an iron hand.’’ Thisis no 
spasmodic effort. It is one engaging the thoughts and enlisting the 
energies of millions of people. Those who labor to live think their 
labor should be less taxed, and will never stop till it is done. They 
have seen 

CONGRESS REPEAL THE INCOME TAX, 
thereby taking more than sixty millions annually off of the rich. 


| They have seen the tax on manufactured tobacco and on the privilege of 


dealing in it and whisky reduced about two-thirds. They have seen 
the banks freed from their taxes. After seeing Congress in various ways 
reduce the taxes on these things about three hundred millions a year, 
they come forward andimplore you to take just 20 per cent. off of their 
coats, hats, shirts, blankets, farming utensils, sugar, rice, table ware, 
and medicine. Will youdo it? Or will you say tothem, ‘‘Go, hence; 
you deserve no relief, and we will give you none.”? Are you ready to 
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say to them, ‘* We rushed to the rescue of the rich by repealing the in- 
come tax while the smoke of battle still hung around the hills, but we 
will do nothing for you even after half of the war debt is paid.”’ 

Will you who oppose this bill by refusing reliefstill further confirm 
the laborers of the land in the belief that for the advancement of their 
best interests no Congress ever assembles? Ifso,do it quickly. Doit 
by striking out the enacting clause and refusing even to amend, if you 
will; but when you do it, prepare to take the consequences; prepare 
to meet the wrathof thoseyou wrong. There is yet a voice loud enough 
to make itself heard. There is yet a hand strong enough to makeitself 
felt. That voice is the complaining voice of an overtaxed people. 
That hand is their hand raised to strike down any man or party of men 
standing in the way of their relief. 


LET THE REDUCTION BE JUDICIOUS AND GRADUAL. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not favor so sudden a revolution in the tariff as 


to produce disaster. In a speech I made on this subject in the last 
Congress I said: 


The raising of revenue ought to be the primary object, but in the raising of 
revenue we can so adjust the tariff that our home industries will receive all the 
protection they need, and all that the equitably disposed could wish. We have 
to pay interest on $1,554,752,700. Besides this, we have to pay a large amount for 

ensions annually and pay the current expenses of the Government. We col- 
ect about a million dollars a day ; more than $600 a minute. I insist that there 
is no need of further protection to industries than is afforded by a judicious 
tariff sufficient to raise this revenue. We have gone on under our present sys- 
tem until it may be wise to adopt the course ofa graduated tariffas did the Dem- 
ocratic party in 1846, thereby arriving at the revenue basis ultimately to be 
reached by such gradual steps as will not imperil establishments which have 
been forced into existence by the abnormal tariff under which we have worked 
for the last twenty years. We ought togo about the work judiciously but reso- 


lutely. 

I have no cause to change my views as thus expressed after two more 
years of reflection on the subject, and I insist that it is in accord with 
the sound Democracy. ’ 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS ON THE TARIFF. 


Sir, for more than a quarter of a century after the adoption of the 
Constitution—till 1838—there were no conventions, as we now hold 
them, for the purpose of selecting candidates for President and Vice- 
President. That work was done by party Congressional caucuses. But 
those caucuses sometimes announced the principles upon which they 
asked the voters’ support for the candidate commended. The follow- 


ing is from the caucus declarations when Mr. Jefferson was first elected 
President: 


6. Free commerce with all nations, political connection with none, and little 
or no diplomatic establishments. 


The first platform adopted by a convention other than the caucus 
was that of 1838, and contained this clause: 


Hostility to any and all monopolies by legislation, because they are violations 
of the equal rights of the people. 
The true foundation of republican 


vernment is the equal rights of every 
citizen in his person and property an 


its management. 


The Democratic platforms of 1840 and 1844 promulgated the follow- 
ing principles: 

4. Resolved, That pe and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion to the injury of another portion of our common country. 

5. Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting eur public affairs, and that 


no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary 
expenses of the Government. 


The platform of 1848 on this subject was as follows: 


Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844 have fulfilled the 
hopes of the Democracy of the Union in the noble impulse given to the cause of 
free trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842 and the creation of the more equal, 
honest, and protective tariff of 1846, and that in our opinion it would be a fatal 
error to weaken the bands of a political organization by which these great re- 
forms have been achieved and risk them in the hands of their known adversa- 
ries, with whatever delusive appeals they may solicit our surrender of that vig- 
ilance which is the only safeguard of liberty. 


The Democratic convention of 1852 adopted this: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that 
no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government and for the gradual but certain extinction of the pub- 
lic debt. 

Resolved, And to sustain and advance among them constitutional liberty by 


continuing to resist all monopolies and exclusive legislation for the benefit of 
the few at the expense of the many. 


The Democratic convention of 1856, that nominated Mr. Buchanan, 
adopted the following as a part of its platform: 

Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion of our common country to the injury of another. 


Resolved finally, The time has come for the people of the United States to de- 
clare themselves in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the 


world. 

And this was reaffirmed by both the Douglas and Breckinridge wings 
of the Democratic party after the unfortunate split of 1860. 

In 1872 there was a split in the Republican party, and Mr. Greeley 
was nominated by the Liberals. The Democrats indorsed his nomi- 
nation, and thereby accepted his platform, which contained this clause: 

We remit the discussion of the subject (protection and free trade) to the peo- 


»le in their Congressional districts and the decision of Congress thereon, wholly 
free from executive interference or dictation. 
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And this is the only instance in which a national Democratic con- 
vention has ever evaded coming squarely to the issue of tariff for reve- 
nue. 


PAYMENT OF THE DEBT. 


Sir, I regret that unwise legislation has placed more than seven hun- 
dred millions of our bonds in such a condition that they can not be paid 
off till 1907. Here the people have to pay 4 and 4} per cent. interest 
on this for nearly a quarter of a century, when they can get all the 
money wanted at 3 per cent., and could pay them in ten years. Fo: 
more than twenty years bad government must go on by allowing the 
owners of these bonds to draw high interest on this vast sum, while 
it is freed from all taxation, national, State, and municipal. Ther 
should be no favoritism in our Government. Each citizen should pay 
taxes in proportion to his ability, in proportion to the property he pos- 
sesses and the blessings derived from the Government. 

Nothing will more surely and rapidly destroy our Government than 
the fostering of favored classes by legislation. Nothing will so quickly 
breed discontent and riots as the enactment and continuance of laws 
so unequal in their operations that the poor are taxed heavily while 
the millions of bonds owned by those possessing great wealth go tree 
from all taxes. I know there are those who do not wantto pay off this 
debt. Those who hold it know they have a mortgage on the muscle 
of every laborer till the last cent is paid with interest. They know 
they will probably never get another chance to make so safe an invest- 
ment where they will be free from taxation, hence they raise the cry 
that the debt is being paid too rapidly. Away with the doctrine that 
‘*a national debt is a national blessing!’’ It should never be assented 
to by any patriot. 

Sir, the protectionist also urges non-payment of the debt. He knows 
that while the debt lasts and interest is to be paid he has an excuse for 
high tariffs, which will be gone when the debt isextinguished. Hence, 
‘*interest on the debt must be paid”’ is ‘‘rolled under his tongue as a 
sweet morsel.’’ It enables him to continue to clamor against redu>- 
tion of war-tariff taxes. 

MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTH. 


The advocates of high tariff for the sake of protection tell us that 
we of the South should favor the present duties to develop our country 
Kingdoms are promised us if we *‘ will fall down and worship”’ them 
My candid opinion is that nothing stands more in the way of Southern 
development than the present high tariff and the increased cost of ma- 
chinery and establishments for manufacturing which it causes. Cotton 
manufacturing in the South pays 20 per cent. according to the statis- 
tics of 1880. So favorably is the South situated for manufacturing that 
cotton has been picked there and the suit of clothes it made worn the 
same day. There are iron-furnaces there at which the owner can stand 
and see the point from which the coal, ore, and limestone are all taken 
out of which his iron ismade. I predict the time will come when Ten- 
nessee and Alabama stoves and castings can be sold ataprofit in Pitts- 
burgh and their domestics sold in Lowell. The president of the Pho- 
nix Mills in Georgia has written to members of this House advocating 
reduction of the tariff and demonstrating that Southern mills do not 
need it. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Sir, we are more dependent upon our farmers than upon any othet 
class for our prosperity. When enacting laws to protect why not strive 
to benefit them? They are more numerous than all other classes, and 
their prosperity more important. Yet what do you propose to do fu! 
them, except fleece them? What protection is afforded the farmer’ 
His surplus cotton, tobacco, and wheat are all sold in the East in compe- 
tition with pauperlabor. What benefit does he derive from yourallege: 
laws against pauper-labor competition? None. 

But you tax him sleeping and tax him waking; tax him in prosper- 
ity and tax him in adversity; tax him living, and even after death his 
grave-clothes are heavily taxed. 

Sir, not only is this so, but your exclusive laws are rapidly driving 
from him those who have been accustomed to buy his products. 

Three years ago, when England saw the market for the sale of he: 
goods was restricted in the United States, she began to cast around to 
devise means of getting her wheat elsewhere. She sent seed-wheat 
into India to try the experiment of raising it there. The success was 
marvelouss This year more than 40,000,000 bushels of her supp: 
came from there. So severe a competition came that wheat has gone 
down till itis Jower than it has been for twenty-five years. Laborers ar 
employed there at 6 cents a day. Russia is also one of our chief con 
petitors in the wheat market. Similar comparisons might be mace 
with regard to tobacco and cotton. And you tax thesefarmers on every- 
thing to maintain those engaged in other pursuits. A law which taxes 
one laborer for the benefit of another who is not taxed is not just and 
will not endure. 

Relative to the reduction of the tariff under Democratic administra- 
tion prior to the war, Hon. Robert J. Walker, ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, said: 

From 1850 to 1860 our agricultural products increased 9 per cent. and our man- 


ufactures 87 per cent., being in both cases nearly double any preceding ratio of 
increase. 








Commenting on this period, the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. MILLs]} broad ocean, beheld it in the Orient and in the Occident. 


of the Ways and Means Committee, truly says: 
On the 30th day of July the Walker tariff was enacted, to go into effect the Ist 
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day of December, 1846. How was our foreign trade affected by the low revenue | 
tariff? It increased so much that from the Ist of December, 1346, to Ist of De- 


cember, 1847, the revenue had increased eight and one-half millions, notwith- 
standing the very great reduction of duties. How did this affect agricultural 
products? Just asa revenue tariff always does when it opensa way for them to 
market. Agricultural products rose from July 30,1846,to December 1, 1846, 23} 
per cent. on an average; cotton rose 18.3 per cent.; wheat,17.3; rye,18; corn, 
24.5; oats, 40.9; barley, 24.7. 


Seven of the principal crops, as shown by the Secretary of the Treasury in his | 


report of that year, had increased in value during the six months succeeding the 
passage of that bill more than $115,000,000, and it was estimated that the increased 
value of the whole crop for the same period was three hundred and fifty mill- 
ions. Thisadditional value was given to the agricultural products of the coun- 
trv beause the tariff of 1846 opened a way for them to market. But that is not 
all of its benefits to the farmers. It decreased the prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts correspondingly. It added three hundred and fifty millions to his crops, 
but it added three hundred and fifty millions to the purchasing power of his 
money. 
: INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] urges 
the repeal of the internal-revenue laws to reduce taxes. He was chair- 


man of the Ways and Means Committee last Congress; if sincere in | 


this profession, why did he not doit then? Why, when he had the power, 
did he not come forward with a bill and abolish it? No, sir; his party 
is willing enough to reduce the internal revenue to givecause for higher 
tariff, but they do not want to get rid of the system which gives them 
so many offices. They reduced the internal revenue by many (forty) 
millions last Congress, but did not abolish a single office. 

All the old machinery was kept. What the people want is to have 
the mode of collection so simplified as to get rid of the wromg and op- 
pression which now characterize it. Failing in that, they will strike 
at the whole system. They are willing for whisky to pay its part of 
the great debt hanging over us if you will change the mode of collec- 
tion so it will not grind the citizen down and drag him from home as 
it does now. They will not be satisfied with a mere reduction of the 
tax on spirits distilled from grain, while all of the old machinery is 
kept grinding away on the citizen. It is not so much the amount of 
the tax on whisky as it is the method of enforcing internal-revenue 
laws to which they object. I made an argument before the Ways and 
Means Committee, showing the hardships of the present system and 
urging that we be relieved of them. I think we will get some relief. 

I suppose I do not violate the proprieties of that proceeding when I 
say that we were told by the committee that it would be impossible to 
abolish the internal-revenue tax altogether; that todo so would leave a 
deticiency of about $40,000,000 a year. But we are promised an aboli- 
tion of the tobacco taxes, &c., and a simpler method of collection. A 
bill I introduced to reduce the time within which parties can be in- 
dicted in the Federal courts from five to two years and less has already 
passed the House, and I hope will pass the Senate before we adjourn. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] a few days ago 


undertook todraw a blood-curdling picture of the misery he saw abroad. | 


He certainly can not claim that the high protective tariff has removed 

all want in this country. I will here read a gloomy picture he drew 

of the privations of his own people nearly twenty years after this high 

— feature was adopted in what was known as the Morrill tariff. 
e said: 


Why, sir, the people of my city, the working people, whose pride it has been 
tohave their families live under their own roof, are many of them huddling to- 
gether, three or four families in one such house, and then are probably unable 


to pay their rent. 

_Let us see what sort of consistency characterizes the clamorers for 
higher tariff. They say it is for the benefit of American labor. Yet 
many of the owners of mills and factories import pauper laborers from 
Europe to work in their factories at lower wages than Americans are 
willing to work for. The contracts are made in the East before they 
are transported here. Again, if protection is for the benefit of the 
laborer, why were his wages reduced 10 per cent. last summer when 
the tariff had been reduced less than 2 per cent.? If the laborer is so 
loved by them, why is he turned off and the mill shut down when he 
strikes for higher wages? 


SHOULD THE QUESTION BE REMOVED FROM POLITICS” 


Sir, we are told by high protectionists that this should not be made 
4 political question. That it should be taken from the arena of poli- 
tics. The question is where the Constitution placed it. Congress fixes 
the amount and method of raising the taxes, and the people make and 
wnmake the Congressmen. For one, I am glad the people have the 
constitutional right and power to thrust from authority those who over- 
burden them, and thereby betray their trusts, and I hope they will al- 
ways exercise it. Congress has power over the taxes, and, thanks to 
our wise fathers, the people have power over Congress. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING DESTROYED BY THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


There was a time when our commerce was carried in American ships, 
manned by American seamen—American freemen. There was a time 


when the American flag floated over American cargoes, and when its | 
bright, beautiful stars and emblematic stripes enlivened every sea and | 


port where commerce was known. The American, looking out on the 














| than 6,000,000 tons. 
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Whither he 


went— 
To the northern wastes of snow, 
Or strayed where the soft magnolias blow— 
it was there; there to remind him of his own native land, whose sons 
resembled in their strength the gnarled oak of her deepest forests and 
whose daughters rivaled in their beauty and loveliness the orange-blos- 
soms of her most fragrant groves. 

But how is it to-day? Alas, the blighting hand of legislative restric- 
tion and oppression fell upon our marine service and it withered. Ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of the ship were highly taxed 
under our prohibitory tariff. Under pretext of protecting American 
ship-building our people were prevented from using foreign-built ships 
except on ruinous terms. They could not buy those made at home 
out of highly-taxed material at a cost that would enable them to com- 
pete in the carrying trade with those built abroad. So we have had to 
give up the seas. 


Ships, sailorless, lay rotting on the sea ; 
And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropped 
They slept on the abyss without a surge. 

The seas are no longer white with our sails and the American flag 
no longer waves over the deep. English ships bring their iron to us, and 
carry our wheat, corn, cotton, and tobacco from us. Our laws are 
wrong—‘‘ there is something rotten in the state of Denmark,’’ or this 
could not be. It was never so under Democratic dominion. 

In 1855 we built in this country four hundred vessels for the foreign 
carrying trade. In 1879, with a population almost doubled, we built 
but thirty-five. At that time Great Britain had 950,000 tons engaged 
in trade between that country and this. Now she has but little less 
And last year we paid $120,000,000 in freights to 
foreigners. With a less population we had seven times more tons en- 
gaged in the foreign carrying trade than now. 


OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. Chairman, I have been both surprised and pained by the tenor of 
speeches made on the other side. The general prosperity of the coun- 
try and its marvelous development are pointed to by protectionists and 
claimed to be wholly the fruits of their system. They, sir, are the 
fruits of our free institutions generally, rather than of any particular 
law. They come from our freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from arrest except by legal process, our 
trial by jury, and general dissemination of knowledge among the masses. 
These have made us great, and would have made us so under either 
high or low tariff. Ours is the most desirable of all countries, whether 
the one or the other theory of the tariff is adopted. No man contem- 
plates with more patriotic pride its present and prospective grandeur 
thanI do. Well might the eloquent Phillips exclaim: ‘‘ Happy, free 
America, the lightnings of heaven yielded to your philosophy; the 
temptations of earth could not seduce your patriotism.”’ 

May ‘* He who doeth all things well”’ so guide our glorious land that 
it shall for ages continue as now—the wonder of the world, and a bless- 
ing to mankind. 


Issue of Circulating Notes. 


SPEECH 


HON. DAVID B. CULBERSON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 19, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 460) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to national 
banking associations. 


Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That upon any deposit already or hereafter made 
of any United States bonds bearing interest, in the manner required by law 
any national banking association making the same shall be entitled to receive 
from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes of different denomina- 
tions, in blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, not exceed- 
ing in the whole amount the par value of the bonds deposited: Provided, That 
at no time shall the total amount of such notes issued to any such association 
exceed the amount at such time actually paid in of its capital stock. Aud that 
all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 2. That associations organized for the purpose of issuing notes payable 
in gold, under the provisions of section 5185 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, upon the deposit of any United States bonds bearing interest with the 
Treasurer of the United States, shall be entitled to receive circulating notes to 
the amount and in the manner prescribed in this act for other national banking 
associations 


At an early day of this session I introduced the following bill: 


That whenever the circulation of any national bank, or any portion thereof, 
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shall be surrendered, the Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon issue an 
equivalent amount of Treasury notes of the denominations now provided by 
law for national-bank notes. Said Treasury notes shall be deposited in the 
Treasury and paid out as other moneys kept for the discharge of the obligations 
of theGovernment. They shall be receivable for salaries and for all dues to the 
Government, including duties on imports; shall be a legal tender between na- 
tional banks and for all debts due to any national bank; shall be redeemable 
in coin,as the legal-tender notes of the United States now are; and when re- 
ceived into the Treasury they shall be reissued,and when mutilated or worn 
they shall be replaced,in the same manner as now provided by law for said 
legal-tender notes. The coin held in the Treasury at the date of the passage of 
this act for the a op of the legal-tender notes of the Government shall 
also be applicable to the redemption of the Treasury notes herein provided for ; 
and such coin reserve may from time to time be increased by adding thereto 
other sums from payments made into the Treasury, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: Provided, That the total amount of said coin reserve 
shall never be less than 25 per cent.nor more than 30 per cent. of the total 
amount of legal-tender and Treasury notes outstanding. 

Under the provisions of the bill now under consideration it is made 
lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to deliver to the national banks 
now organized circulating bank notes to the par value of their bonds 
now on deposit at the Treasury to secure their ultimate redemption. 
The bill further provides that hereafter, instead of issuing to national 
banks circulating notes in amount equal to 90 per cent. of the par value 
of the bonds deposited by them, notes to the full par value of the bonds 
shall be issued and delivered to them. The reservation of 10 per cent. 
as now provided by law is to be discontinued. 

The immediate effect of the bill if it becomes a law will be to make 
an absolute gift-of $40,000,000 to the banks now organized, without the 
slightest consideration to the tax-payers. There are $400,000,000 in 
bonds now on deposit at the Treasury to secure the redemption of 
$360,000,000 of circulating notes. This measure proposes to increase 
the latter amount by handing over to the banks $40,000,000 more of 
notes. What reason is given for the bestowal of this magnificent favor 
upon the banks? 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, by the advocates of the bill that the ob- 
ject is to prevent contraction in the volume of the currency. It is true 
that there is manifest danger of a contraction in the volume of cur- 
rency. The Comptroller in his last report gives Congress the following 
information: 


More than one-half of the bonds now held by the national banks are 3 per- 
cents. Unless there shall be legislation by the present Congress which shall 
reduce the receipts of the Government, it is probable that the U nited States bonds 


will continue to be paid at the same rate as during the last year, in which event 
all the threes will be called for redemption within three years. This will reduce 
the bonds held by the banks from three hundred and fifty-three to one hundred 
and fifty-one millions, and cause a contraction in national-bank circulation of 
about sixty millions per annum. 


I think the situation demands prompt attention from Congress. The 


contraction of the currency at the rate of sixty millions per annum for the 
next three years can not fail to produce the most serious results, and some 
method should be adopted to prevent it. We have now in circulation 
about $1,000,000,000, consisting of $400,000,000 in gold and silver and 
the balance in legal-tenders, bank notes, and gold and silver certificates. 
This volume of currency is constantly increasing by the coinage of silver 
and gold, but not in advance of the increasing demands of trade and 
business. There can not be, in my opinion, greater evils inflicted upon 
any country than those which flow from a depreciated currency, or from 
a volume of currency, however sound, which is constantly fluctuating, 
rising above or falling below the absolute wants and uses of money. 

Since I have had the honor of being a member of Congress I have 
labored assiduously to secure a sound currency fully, adequate in vol- 
ume to meet all the requirements of the business and trade of the 
country. I think we have reached that point. There is now not the 
slightest taint of depreciation or irredeemability or fiatism about our 
currency. Though mixed, each of the classes is equal, measured by the 
gold standard. There is no complaint about the volume of money. 
A contraction of sixty millions per annum for the next three years 
would reduce the volume of money below the amount required by the 
necessities of the people, and all the harmful results of an inadequate 
volume of money would be entailed upon the country. 

The depression and waste of values, the broken fortunes, the priva- 
tion and distress of labor which followed the demonetization of silver, 
causing a contraction in the volume of money of one-half the metal cur- 
rency of the country, ought not to be made possible, in whole or part, 
by permitting such a reduction in the volume of money as seems im- 
minent. The proper inquiry is, as it appears to me, Mr. Speaker, how 
and to what extent ought the contemplated contraction to be averted. 

if the measure under consideration prevails and the banks should 
honestly use the $40,000,000 which are proposed to be given to them for 
the purpose intended, it would afford no adequate remedy for the evils 
threatened. The measure is wholly inadequate. It is nothing more 
nor less than an effort to prevent the contraction of $180,000,000 in three 
years by$60,000,000 per annum by the issue $40,000,000 in bank notes. 
It is simply a tub to the whale, if not a pretext to give to these favored 
pets of Congress a munificent gift. 

The best interests of the country demand that Congress should pro- 
vide a dollar to take the place of every dollar that is taken out of the 
volume of currency by operation of law or otherwise. The volume of 
currency ought not to be permitted to be reduced below its present 


standard; but, on the contrary, should be increased as the wants of the 
country increase. 
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Iam not sure that this measure will give any relief at all or serve in 
any manner to prevent contraction. The banks under the law may 
contract or inflate the currency at will. They control absolutely $360) - 
000,000 of the currency. Have we any assurance that they will use 
the $40,000,000 which this bill proposes to give them to prevent to 
that extent the anticipated contraction? There is no provision in the 
bill that limits the use of the money, and there is nothing in the past 
history of the banks which gives an assurance that the money will not 
be used to increase their power to inflict injury upon the people. There 
is a great struggle between the banks and the people. The people de- 
mand that the public debt shall be paid off as it fallsdue. The banks 
demand that the public debt shall be perpetuated, because the payment 
of the public debt means the extinction of the banking system. 

The effect of this bill will be to strengthen them in this great strugyle 

and to weaken the power of the people. It will not do to say that this 
money will be used for the purpose intended if the conduct of the 
banks in the past furnishes any evidence of what will be their course 
in the future. They labor for their own interests, untempered by the 
sympathies which enter into individual transactions. Ina former Con- 
gress I made some remarks upon the bill to extend national-bank char- 
ters, which I ask permission to print with these remarks. 
I shall offer the bill introduced by meas a substitute for the pending 
bill. It provides a cheap, inexpensive, and adequate remedy to meet 
the evilsof contraction. Individually, I would prefer to make the Treas- 
ury notes proposed by my bill legal-tenders. It will be seen from the 
speech which will be printed with these remarks that I have always 
held the opinion that Congress had the power to issue Treasury notes in 
peace as well as war, and invest them with a legal-tender capacity. 
There can be no doubt now since the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the power of Congress in the premises. 

It may not be improper to observe that the decision of the Supreme 
Court referred to was made upon a question which involved the consti- 
tutionality of a law passed by the Forty-fourth Congress. That statute 
substantially provided that whenever outstanding legal-tender notes 
were received in the Treasury on any account they should not be con- 
sidered as redeemed and canceled, as was required by the act to provide 
for the resumption of specie payment, but that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should reissue the notes in payment of all claims against the 
Government, &c. The effect of the statute was to preserve from de- 
struction the remnant of legal tenders, amounting to $346,000,000 then 
outstanding, and to legalize the reissue of the same. 

The subject of contention before the Supreme Court was that when- 
ever these notes or any part of them werereceived at the Treasury they 
became waste paper, having been redeemed, and that while Congress 
possessed the power to cause these notes to be issued, as they were, in 
a time of war and great public exigency, there was no authority in Con- 
gress to cause them to be reissued in 1878, a period of profound peace. 
A large majority of the Democrats of the Forty-fourth Congress voted 
for the measure. The Democratic party has been accustomed to claim 
the honor of-the passage of the act and to refer to the great results 
which have been achieved by it as the beneficence of Democratic policy. 
The decision of the court only affirms, therefore, the constitutionality 
of the law passed by the Forty-fourth Congress. It is in no degree a 

ition of fiatism or the validity of irredeemable Treasury notes, 
but determines the authority of Congress to issue Treasury notes in 
peace as in war, redeemable in coin, and for the time being invest them 
with the capacity of legal-tender. 


ADDENDA. 
NATIONAL-BANK CHARTERS, 


[Remarks delivered in the House of Representatives, Wednesday, May 17, 1582 
on the bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporat 
existence. } 


Mr. CuLBeRsoN. Mr. Speaker, I would not trespass upon the indulgence 
of the House by participating in this debate, but for the fact that I fee! it i 
cumbent upon me to support and defend the amendment which I have submi'- 
ted to the bill now under consideration. The bill, substantially, re-enacts the na- 
tional-bank act of 1864. The banks now in existence, numbering 2,148, are : 
thorized to reorganize at the expiration of their charters for an additional period 
of twenty years, and full authority is given for the organization of new banks 
with a like period of duration. By reference to the amendment which I have 
submitted, it will be observed that I propose to put the present national bank 
ing system intoa process of gradual liquidation, as it provides that after tle 
passage of the act no franchise or charter shall be granted or extended to a1) 
association for the purpose of banking and that no banking association now 
existence shall be revived or reorganized, ; 

The amendment further provides that, as each bank now chartered shal! ex- 
pire by limitation or by voluntary surrender of its circulation, the Secretary «! 
the ury shall prepare Treasury notes, in the usual form, of like denom 
nations and of like amounts of the notes of such bank, and shall pay them ot 
to the creditors of the Government, who may elect to receive them at par!" 
payment and satisfaction of their claims. The notes which are provided fo! 
are to be pure and simple “ Treasury notes,” receivable by the Government fo! 
all dues whatsoever. do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to repeal the bank act, a= 
since the adoption of the Revised Statutes it is doubtful whether Congress has 
authority to terminate the charter of a bank lawfully pursuing its avocation 
and business within the terms of its charter. I therefore propose to leave the 
law as it is, to cover the operations of all existing banks and control their « 
duct until they shall expire by limitation. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that a more just and proper method to close up 
and discontinue the present system of banking could be suggested. By it 4! 
individual or vested rights are recognized and protected,and the business |! 
terests of the country sedulously guarded and shielded from any harm or ¢!>- 
turbance whatever by reason of a reduction in the volume of currency. © 
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stockholder in a bank can justly complain of any violence or injustice to any 
right aequired by his investment, as the measure which I advocate permits each 
association to pursue its business unmolested for the full period of time fixed 
bv its charter. In respect to the public aspect of the subject, I submit that no 

ossible detriment or disturbance of the business of the country will follow the 
adoption of my amendment, because every bank note which may be can- 
celed under the operation of it will be substituted by a Treasury note, having 
all the attributes and functions of money which appertain to bank notes. 
There will be no reduction of the volume of the currency. Asthe bank notes 
will pass out of circulation Treasury notes will pass into circulation readily, 
and will perform all the offices of money which national-bank notes now per- 
form. 

Bank notes are equivalent in value to coin, not because of the intrinsic merit 
of the bank which puts them into circulation, but for the reason that their ulti- 
mate payment and redemption are guaranteed by the Government. A Treas- 
ury note witha like guarantee will not be lessesteemed asa circulating medium. 
I do not intend by anything I have said or may say in this debate to assent to 
the proposition that Congress has authority to create a bank and invest it with 
the power to issue notes designed to circulate asand clothed with the functions 
of money. The currency of this country is its life, and the framers of the Con- 
stitution wisely vested the law-making power with authority to coin money, 
prescribe its volume, and regulate its value. National banks exercise govern- 
mental functions in respect to the currency. Instead of the law-making power 
aoe oe entire currency of the country, it has relegated to banking associa- 
tions the authority to issue it without limit. They are invested with full power 
to dwarf or inflate the volume of currency at their pleasure. There is now ab- 
solutely no restraint or limitation upon the power of the banks to decrease or 
increase the volume of currency. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the act in this respect is in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. But it was twenty years ago. Private rights and vast busi- 
ness interests, both publicand private, have been uired and grown up under 
this system of bank ng, and the practical question is, how best to discontinue 
the system without injustice to individuals, without wrong to vested rights, 
and without serious derangementof the interests of the public. I submit that 
my amendment is a full and gue answer tothe question. I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that a large majority of th 


the discontinuance of the national banking system. They are prepared to see 


it pass away as speedily as practicable; not because the continuance of the sys- | 


tem implies a perpetuation of the national debt, as is alleged by some, for such 
result would not necessarily follow. There are bonds enough already issued 
and which do not mature until 1907 to support the system upon a far more ex- 
tensive scale than now exists. There are to my mind graver and stronger rea- 
sons why the system should be abolished. 

It has outlived the object and purpose of its establishment, and there is no 
necessity of a public character for its longer continuance. If, Mr. Speaker, the 
advantages and benefits of the system outweighed its injustice and disadvantages 
to the public, or if they were equal, we might be pardoned for giving new life 
to the banks and extending their succession for twenty years, as proposed by the 
bill. But if, on the other hand, there are no benefits or advantages derived by 
the people from this system, and if it can be shown,asI believe it can, that it is 
a vast monopoly and opposed to the best interests of the people, how are we to 
escape the just indignation of those whom we represent ifwe fail now and here 
to put an end to its existence? What was the object and purpose of the act 
which authorized national banking? It was passed in 1863. The Government 
of the United States at that time was engagedin war. It was struggling to main- 
tain its credit and to provide means necessary to prosecute the war. It became 
ni for the Government to utilize all its resources and exercise all its 
powers, doubtful and unquestioned, to maintain its credit and provide the 
means to support its armies in the field. 

_It was believed by those who conducted the affairs of the Government at that 
time that the system of banking authorized by the act of 1863 would aid the 
Government to sell its bonds, and also aid in maintaining the credit of the cur- 
rency. The history of that eventful period and the debates in Congress show 
that the national banking system would never have been instituted or author- 
ized but for such prevailing sentiment and belief. Therefore, to state the case 
as strongly as it should be stated, this banking system was adopted, first, to in- 
duce the purchase of the bonds of the Government, and thereby enhance the 
credit of Government; and second, to maintain and enbance the value of 
the legal-tender greenbacks, in which bank-notes were made redeemable. I am 
not here, Mr. Speaker, to question either the motives or the soundness of the 
judgment of those who inaugurated this system and fastened it, I fear for all 
time, upon the country. 

I believe that the motive which inspired the President and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Chase, to approve the plan were pure and laudable; but sub- 
sequent events have demonstrated that patriotism has exerted but little influ- 
ence over the management of these institutions. The Government was vastly 
deceived when it set up these fiscal agencies, so called, to enhance the value of 
its bonds and the credit and solvency of itscurrency. Corporations consult their 
own interests. Unlike individgals, sentiment does not temper their dealings. 
Their interests pointed toward cheap bonds and depreciated legal-tenders. 
They needed the bonds to bank upon, and when they were called upon to redeem 
their notes, the cheaper the greenbacks the less gold it would take of the inter- 
est on their bonds to supply them. Accordingly, we find that the bonds de- 
creased in value more rapidly after the bank act was passed than before. Such 
would seem to have been the natural and sure result. 
selves with all the bonds they needed to bank upon at from 50 to 60 cents on the 
dollar, and, notwithstanding bank-notes were redeemable in legal-tender green- 
backs, legal-tenders depreciated over 70 per cent. 

If, however, Mr. S ker, Iam mistaken in all this,there can be no question 
about the present. United States bonds are selling at a high premium; legal- 
tender greenbacks are at par with gold and silver. We do not need these fiscal 
agencies to enhance the value of our bonds or greenbacks, and therefore we 
can not re-enact the bank law and extend this system for twenty years or longer 
for the reasons and purposes which influenced Congress twenty years ago to 
pass the original act. We must look up some other excuse, some other reason 
and purpose, to justify a practical re-enactment of the bank act as is proposed 
by this bill. In consideration of theaid which it was su posed these fiscal agen- 
a would give the Government in maintaining its credit the Government con- 
ae upon them privileges, immunities,and favors of immense value. Ina 
en ernment like that of the United States, where every citizen is supposed to 

9 eae before the law, and each alike entitled to its protection, such a system 
. class legislation, of governmental favoritism as the national banking system 
i iscloses is an enormity of the most frightful magnitude. All other monopo- 

- in this country are dwarfed into insignificance when compared with it. 

propose, Mr. Speaker, to show what some of these privileges, immunities, 
and favors are, and how they have been used and enjoyed by the banks. Every 
Pr of five or more persons who may own and deposit in the Treasury 
o —- United States $100,000 in bonds of the Government are entitled to receive 
,000 in unsigned bank notes. The bonds remain in the Treasury, and the in- 
terest the 
bee by the officers of the bank and are 
nk is authorized to operate for twenty years. Practically the capital of every 
ne men thus associated together in a banking association is nearly doubled, 
almost free of cost tothem. One-half of it remains at the Treasury and earns 
interest; the other half is loaned to the customers of the banks at from 6 tu 24 


used as capital for banking. Each 


e people of the United States are in favor of | 


The bankssupplied them- | 








reon is paid quarterly by the Government to the bank. The notes are 
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per cent. per annum. In order that these pets of the Government should have 
an open field in which to ply their vocation, all State banks were taxed out of 
existence. Besides, they are permitted to bring all their suits in the United 
States courts, without regard to the amount in controversy and without respect 
to the cost or inconvenience of unfortunate deMors, 

Again, no tax can be laid upon their bonds, and all the legal-tender greenbacks 
held in reserve or placed to the credit of the surplus fund are likewise non-tax- 
able. While these are valuable privileges and favors, there are others far more 
valuable. The national banks constitute a huge monopoly. My friend from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MUTCHLER),who has just delivered a very able speech in favor 
of the bill, affirms that the national banking system is not a monopoly, because 
every man in the United States who has the means to invest in bonds may be- 
come a national banker, and that, banking being free to all, it can in no jnst 
sense be deemed a monopoly. Now, I submit that the gentleman does not state 
the proposition quiteaccurately. I affirm that the system is a monopoly, forthe 
reason that banks alone can issue and put into circulation bank notes. The 
enjoy a monopoly in that respect. 

If a farmer owns United States bonds, why may he not deposit them at Wash- 
ington and have the privilege of taking home with him # per cent. of the amount 
in notes guaranteed by the Government to loan to his neighbor at the rate of 
interest allowed by the laws of the State in which he resides? Simply because 
under the law such a privilege is restricted solely to national banks. I repeat 
that the currency of this country is its life-blood, and Congress has put it in the 
keeping of soulless corporations, who may increase or lessen its flow as their 
interest dictates or their caprice may suggest. They can make money cheap 
to-day and to-morrow dear. The property of the country and its entire business 
are at the mercy of the system. We have now seven hundred and sixteen mill- 
ions of paper currency, consisting of three hundred and forty-six millions of 
legal-tender greenbacks and three hundred aad seventy millions of national- 
bank notes. 

The amount of greenbacks is fixed by law and can not be decreased or in- 
creased except by law. The representatives of the people in Congress must be 
consulted before the volume of greenback currency can be changed, but the 
banks alone control the volume of bank notes. They are not responsible tothe 
people. The exercise of their power over the currency of the country is nowise 
regulated or limited by law. Who can doubt or who will assume to say that 
such associations, with no legal restraints or limitations in this respect, united 
by common interests, inspired, as all business corporations are, by the greed of 
gain, do not constitute a dangerous and powerful enemy to every opposing in- 
terest in the land? The Comptroller’s report for last year shows that in the last 
twelve years the national banks have distributed among their stockholders 
$517,825,392 of net profits, and have on hand besides $130,000,000 surplus funds, 
all earned upon an average capital of less than $500,000,000. And we are to-day 
importuned on all sides to give a new lease of power tosuch an overshadowing 
monopoly. 

The toiling millions of the country are again called upon, not as before in a 
time of warand widespread alarm ; not ina season of general depression, when 
Government securities and credit were at a fearful discount; not in a moment 
of extreme peril, when patriots seized every plausible expedient to restore the 
credit of the Government; but in the silence of a profound peace, in the midst 
of comparative prosperity, with Government securities and credit far above par, 
to support this vast, unfeeling, grasping monopoly for another period of twenty 
years. Such isthe proposition, sir; no more, no less. Judging the future by 
the past, these institutions will gather into their coffers over a billion of dol- 
lars of profit and three hundred millions of surplus capital upon an investment 
of $500,000,000 in the next twenty years, the period proposed by this bill. The 
brain and muscle of the country are proposed to be mortgaged for twenty years 
to earn such princely fortunes for the banks, and all for what? Absolutely for 
no consideration whatever. The people do not need their currency, because 
the Government can furnish them currency direct, without cost; and if, as was 
supposed, they aided at any time the Government in maintaining its credit, 
such aid is no longer needed nor desired. 

We are under no obligation to the national banks, Mr. Speaker. If their 
friends will continue to claim that they have rendered the Government in times 
past valuable services, I answer that long since all such services have been fully 
paid for and the obligations discharged. If they are to retire now, and forego 
for the future the exclusive rights and favors which they have enjoyed fortwenty 
yeats under the legislation of Congress, they will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they have gathered princely fortunes from the toil and labor of those 
whose interests they assume and pretend to have promoted. Weare told, sir, that 
the national banking system is friendly to the best interests of the people. I 
deny that proposition, and I affirm that from the very day of its organization to 
the present time it has warred incessantly upon the rights and upon the best 
interests of the people; that it has been ungrateful and selfish, and has used its 
power and exclusive privileges to increase the burden of taxation and embar- 
rass the Government in every laudable effort it has made to lighten the weight 
of the public debt. 

In other words, sir, this creature of Congress early became its master, and for 
twenty years has dictated, in the main, the financial] laws and operations of the 
Government to its own advantage. The proof is abundant to establish this 
proposition, but in the limits of my time only the most prominent facts can be 
presented. I pass the period of the war for obvious reasons, nor will I weary 
the House to recapitulate the efforts of the banks between the close of the war 
and the first administration after its close to contract and destroy the greenback 
currency. Among the first if not the very first act of Congress approved by 
President Grant was the act of 1869 entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public 
credit.’ It will be remembered that about one billion and a half of the bonds 
were payable in lawful money. It was so stipulated in the contract. Green- 
backs were lawful money, made so by law, and the Supreme Court affirmed 
the validity of the statute. But unfortunately they were at a serious discount 
and far below par value in coin. 

By the act referred to all the securities, outstanding bonds, and currency of 
the Government were declared payable in coin, and the faith of the Govern- 
ment was pledged to discharge them in gold and silver. This was in plain 
violation of the contract. The terms of the contract did not admit of any dis- 
pute. The history of that period records the fact that when the measure was 
before Congress the corridors around this Hall, the committee-rooms, above 
and below us, and the city itself swarmed with the agents and attorneys of the 
banks, who were here to influence the judgment of Congress and aid in the 

assage of that infamous act. The work was accomplished. It required great 
hen for the work was infamous. The public debt was increased $600,000,000 
by the legal effect of the act, and the bonds held by the national banks alone 
were enhanced $25,000,000. The banks owned about $356,000,000 of bonds. They 
had purchased them at a discount ranging from 40 to 60 cents in the dollar. 
They were payable in lawful money, and might have been discharged in legal- 
tender greenbacks, which were then at a serious discount. 

3ut these patriotic fiscal agencies, the banks, united by a common intergst and 
influenced by a common greed, deliberately combined their power, which far 
exceeded all other influences, and secured the passage of this law, which created 
an additional burden of $600,000,000 upon the people for which there was abso- 
lutely no consideration and which was an unmixed fraud upon the tax-payers, 
In 1870 Congress undertook to refund the public debt at a less rate of interest. 
The bill originated in the Senate, and I beg to call attention to the eighth section 
of that measure as it passed the Senate. It is as follows 
“Sec. 8, And be it further enacted, That on and after the lst day of October, 1870, 
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registered bonds of any denomination not less than $1,000, issued under the pro- 
visions of this act, and no other, shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States as security for notes issued to national banking associations for 
circulation under an act entitled® An act to provide a national currency secured 
by a pledge of United States bonds, and to poevees for the circulation and re- 
demption thereof,’ approved June 3, 1864; and all national banking associations 
organized under said act, or any amendment thereof, are hereby required to 
deposit bonds issued by this act, as security for their circulating notes, within 
one year from the passage of this act, in default of which their right to issue | 
notes for circulation shall be forfeited, and the Treasurer and the Comptroller 
of the Currency shall be authorized and required to take such measures as may 
be necessary to call in and destroy their outstanding circulation, and to return 
the bonds held as security therefor to the association by which they were de- 
posited in sums of not less than $1,000: Provided, That any such association 
now in existence may, upon giving thirty days’ notice to the Comptroller of the 


the Treasurer of the United States to the amount of its outstanding circulation 
and take up the bonds pledged for its redemption.” 


When the bill came to the House the combined power of the national banks | per cent. bonds yielding an average of about 2.70 per cent. to purchas: 


| market prices, and the 4 per cent. bonds yielding about 2.86 per cent. 
| an official statement from the Treasury Department, the calculations } 
been made by Mr. Elliott, a recognized authority on subjects of this kind 
Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, by permission of the House I will insert 
table in my remarks [omitted in this reprint]. 
~ = . * 


again appeared around this Halland was everywhere visible. The section was 
stricken out and the Senate was forced to accept the bill as amended, and thus 
amended it became the law. 
this action of the banks. Language which I control istoosterile to characterize 
it properly. I content myself with reproducing an extract from the speech of 
Senator SHERMAN, who had charze of the bill,and who I believe was then, as 
he is now, the ablest financier of this country. He said: 

‘*Mr. President, the three remaining sections Of this bill apply to the national 
banks. That is much too great a theme for me to enter upon at this stage of the 
debate; but I will explain ina very few words the theory of those sections. The 
national banksare mere creaturesoflaw. They hold their existence at the pleas- 
ure of Congress. We may to-morrow, if it promotes the public interests, with- 
draw their authority. The franchise has been valuable to them. 

** We think it right they should aid us in funding the public debt. They hold 
of our securities $346,000,000. Nearly allof these bear6 percent. interest in coin. 
We will not deprive them of any ef them; we will not take from them the oO 
erty they enjoy ; we will not deny them even the payment of 6 per cent. gold 
interest as long as they are the owners of these bonds. But they hold the fran- 
chise of issuing paper money guaranteed by the United States, and which con- 
stitutes the circulation of our country; and we say that, enjoying this franchise, 
we now stipulate with them for the reduction of interest on the bonds they held. 
The provisions of this bill are not arbitrary. 

“ We are about to retire and cancel our notes by the provisions of this act. 
We are about to give them the monopoly of the circulation of this country, the 
sole and exclusive privilege of issuing paper money.’ We have destroyed the 
State banks. And now whatdo we uire in return? That they shall join us 
in reducing the burdens of the public debt; that they shall bear some little of 
their share of the loss of ineome which every holder of the public securities 
must suffer. 

“Sir, national banks would be very unwise indeed to make issue on this ques- 
tion. If any man here isa friend to the national-bank system, I can claim to 
be. I was here at its cradle, introduced the original banking bill, and advo- 
cated it, and also introduced the amendment to it, conducted it, and saw it 

sed. But if I believed now that the banks of the United States were unwill- 
ing to aid us in reducing the rate of interest on the — debt to theextent of 
the limited sacrifices they are called upon by this bill to make, I should cer- 
tainly change very much my opinion of them and of the whole system. 

‘I wish now to record my deliberate judgment that in this conclusion to which 
we have been compelled to arrive by the action of the House we are doing the 
national banks a great injury, which will impair their influence and power 
among the people, and that the opposition of the national banks to this provis- 
ion which would have required them to aid in the funding of the public debt 
will tend more to weaken and destroy them than anything that has transpired 
since their organization. I do not see how we can go before the people of the 
United States and ask them to lend us gold at par for our bonds, when we re- 
fuse to require agencies of our own creation totakethem; when we even refuse 
to require new banks not yet organized to take these new bonds, and when we 
refuse to require old banks, which have made on the average from 15 to 20 per 
cent. annually upon the franchise. But, sir,the vote of the House shows the 
power of the national banks.” 

It will be observed from what I here read that Mr. SHERMAN, if not the author 
of the plan of national banking, was the author of the original bank act of 1863 
and the supplemental act of 1864. Those acts, as passed, contained a reserva- 
tion of the right to Congress to alter, amend, or repealthem. This reservation 
was dropped out by the adoption of the Revised Statutes. I call attention to 
this fact to show that, notwithstanding the banks were in the power of Congress 
and subject at any time to be destroyed by a repeal of the law, yet they boldly 
defied the power of Congress and defea the laudable efforts of the Govern- 
ment to avail iteelf of their influence in lessening the interest on the public 
debt. In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to the conduct 
of the banks at the close of the last session of Congress. In the opinion of a 
large majority of that Congress it was practicable to refund a portion of the 
public debt in 3 per cent. bonds, and a bill for that purpose both Houses. 
That measure contained the following provision : 

“From and after the Ist day of July, 1882, the 3 per cent. bonds authorized by 
this act shall be the only bonds receivable as security for national-bank circu- 
lation, or as security for the safe-keeping and prompt payment of the public 
money deposited with such banks: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall not have issued all the bonds herein authorized, or so many thereof as 
to make it impossible for him to issue the amount of bonds required: And pro- 
vided further, That no bond upon which interest has ceased shall be accepted or 
shall be continued on deposit as security for circulation or for the safe-keeping 
of the public money ; and in case bonds so deposited shall not be withdrawn, as 
provided by law, within thirty days after the interest has ceased thereon, the 
banking association depositing the same shall be subject to the liabilities and 
proceedings on the part of the Comptroller provided for in section 5234 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States: And provided further, That section 4 of 
the act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘An act fixing the amount of United States 
notes, providing for a redistribution of the national-bank currency, and for 
other purposes,’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and seetions 5159 and 5160 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and the same are hereby, re- 
enacted.”’ 

These fiscal agents of the Government were again called upon to aid in the 
reduction of the interest upon the public debt in part, and what was the result? 
Their agents and attorneys were on all sides plying their influence to defeat the 
bill. They threatened to produce a panic. They affirmed, and truthfully so, 
that th® business of this country, vastas it is, was at their mercy, and rather 
than aid the Government to reduce the interest upon the bonds they would de- 
posit lawful money in the Treasury and surrender their circulation, and thus 
contract the currency to the disturbance of business and the panic of capita). 
Congress for one time boldly opposed the unreasonable exactions and demands 
of the banks and disregarded their threats. The bill was passed, $18,000,000 
were deposited by the banks in fifteen days pending the controversy, and the 
volume of currency to that extent was reduced. Business felt the blow, and 
but for the resources of the Government, applied on the instant, a panic would 
have occurred. Assoon as the bill reached the President all the combined power 
and influence of the banks were concentrated and brought to bear upon the ' 


| moment? 


t he | could be negotiated at 3 per cent, 
Currency, by resolution of its board of directors, deposit legal-tender notes with | 


I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to animadvert upon | 


| bonds which could be 


| ation exactly. 
| banks on one side and silver and silver certificates on the other. 
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executive branch of the Government to secure a veto. They triumphed, and 
the bill fell. In the muscular language of my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLanp! 
“they bulldozed the President.”’ a 

We are now paying, Mr. Speaker, 34 r cent. upon what are known as the 
Windom bonds, because of the defeat of the 3 per cent. funding act, which was 
brought about by the influence of national banks. The act was in all respects 
reasonable, and the experience of the country since that time will attest the fact 


| that our bonds drawing 3 per cent. interest could have been sold at par. 


Mr. RANDALL. Wil) the gentleman from Texas allow me to interrupt him a 
Before the Ist of May, 1881, two months after the adjournment of the 
last Congress, the bonds of the United States had reached such a premium that 
they returned to those who purchased them at the market prices less than 3 per 
cent., showing clearly that those who had voted for the funding bill as passed 
at the close of the last Congress were right in the belief that a Government loan 
I will hand to my friend from Texas {Mr 
CULBERSON |, to be incorporated in his remarks, a statement showing what in- 
come is yielded by 4 and 4} per cent. Government bonds, at the market )») 


| on the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth days of the present month: the + 


rs ut 


~ * 

But, Mr. Speaker, the crowning act of all the outrages upon the interests 
this country committed by the national banks was the part they took in the per 
petration of that great financial crime, the demonetization of silverin 1873. Of 
all the conspirators who aided in that dark and secret deed they are the most 
guilty, and if there are any degrees in the atrocity of that act they deserve the 
highest. They owned about $370,000,000 of our bonds. Originally they were 
purchased ata greatdiscount. Originally they were payable in lawful money 
but, as we have seen, they had been converted without consideration into coin 
bonds, at the instance of the banks, payable in coin at its then standard va!ue 
and by which the banks reaped an immense harvest of profit. Not satisfied 
with the immense powers, immunities, and exclusive privileges bestowed upon 
them by law, to some of which I have adverted, the banks deliberately conspired 
to break the financial peace of the country by demonetizing silver. 

Silver was cheaper than gold, and their bonds, being payable in coin, might 
lawfully be discharged insilver, the cheaper metal. The silver currency was the 
currency of the people and occupied the field of circulation too completely for 
the interests of the bank notes. It had to bedestroyed. It was destroyed, and 
the national banks gathered again a rich harvest of profits by the enhancement 
of the value of their bonds and the appreciation of their notes. But at what 
terrible costs, privation, and sacrifices to the people and business of the country 
Who, even now, Mr. Speaker, can look back over the period from 1873 to 1873, 
during which one-half of the metal currency of the world lay dormant and de- 
monetized, and contemplate the frightful waste of values, the broken fortunes 
the poverty and universal depression which marked that period without a fee}- 
ing of indignation and shame? 

The history of our country, eventful as it has been, furnishes po paralle! to the 
financial distress produced by the demonetization and withdrawal of silver from 
circulation. The fires in the furnaces of our vast manufactories burned to ashes 
vast enterprises of internal improvements were abandoned, labor ceased to 
command living wages, and thousands upon thousands of able-bodied men 
tramped the country, vainly begging for work, and living upon the secant charity 
of those whom the crash had not entirely despoiled. Properties of al! kinds ex 
cept national banking stock shrank in value with fearful rapidity, unti! State 
and municipal governments had no competition in bidders at tax sales, and a! 
the financial gloom and depression were precipitated at a time when the country 
torn to pieces by war, was struggling under a load of debt and taxation neve 
before borne by any people with such heroic fortitude. 

During this period the national banks made money with a rapidity which a-- 
tonished the honest men connected with them, while the people grew poorer 
day by day. Who of us does not remember the angry opposition of the banks 
to the remonetization of silver and its limited coinage as established by the 
“Bland bill?”’ Congress dared not falter in that work. The will of the people 
had been heard. It was the language of command. We passed the bil! in spite 
of the combined influences of the banks. Again they concentrated al! their 
power and influence upon the Executive, and the sad spectacle of the President 
of the United States cowering before this august monopoly was repeated. H 
vetoed the bill, but Congress made it the law notwithstanding his veto 

Mr. Hooker. My friend from Texas will allow me to say right here, that the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Stephens], chairman of the Com 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, stated to the House on the day that 
silver wasdemonetized it constituted one-half of the metallic money ofthe world 
In addition, that $346,000,000 of greenbacks were kept alive only by the action 
of a Democratic House. 

The SPEAKER pro lempore. The time of the gentleman from Texas has expired 

Mr. BLAND. I hope by unanimous consent he will be permitted to conclude 
his remarks. 

Mr. ReaGan. I believe I am entitled to the floor, and I will yield to my col- 
league as much time as he desires. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is entitled to the floor 

Mr. Reacay. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CuLREeRson. I will not trespass much longer on the indulgence of the 
House. In 1874 the Republican party was defeated in the House of Represent 
atives. The triumph of the Democracy was an earnest protest filed by the peo 
ple against the domination of banks over the legislation of Congress. Yet this 
influence was in no wise daunted by the rebuke. In the closing days of the 
last session of the Forty-third Congress it put in an appearance on the resump- 
tion bill, and fastened upon that measure a clause providing forthe redempt'o! 
and cancellation of the legal-tender greenbacks. The work of destruction wa- 
going on when the Democrats, for the first time in twenty years, on the 4th | 
of December, 1875, presented a majority in the House of Representatives | 
whole financial policy of the Government since the war had been in the tu! 
ests of national banks. The Democratic party remonetized silver and partial!» 
restored its coinage. Al! efforts to repeal the resumption law were deft ated 
except the proposition to rescue $346,000,000 of legal-tender greenbacks [rom ce 
struction. We saved that much of them to the people. 

And thus we see, Mr. Speaker, that the policy of the banks was toconvert the 
ischarged in greenbacks into coin bonds, and when 
changed to make war on silver, the cheaper and most universal circulation, 11 
order to have the bonds payable in gold only, to destroy the legal-tender cur- 
rency as redeemed under the resumption act, so that the only currency should 
be gold and national-bank notes. When the Forty-fourth Congress assembled 
that policy had been ingrafted in the law. Wefound it sanctioned by law. In 
part the policy had been executed and was beyond the reach of repeal or modifi- 
cation he struggle to remonetize silver and the fight tosustain the remnant o! 
the legal-fender currency show that if these banks could have triumphed we 
would to-day have no currency but gold and national-bank notes. My fr end 
from Arkansas{Mr. Jongs] in his able speech the other day presented the situ 
He said there was an irrepressible conflict going on between 


Such, Mr. Speaker, is the fact: and because of that conflict we have propos 
tions now pending to destroy silver and silver certificates. Are these banks 











therefore, not the enemies of the best interests of the people? Show me, if you 
can, where sentiment or patriotism or respect for the interest of the people, 
when opposed to their interests, ever tempered their grasping and cruel policy, 
They are the open enemies of that grand principle which underlies our theory 
of government: “All men are equal before the law, and each alike is entitledto 
its protection.”” Whenever the Government with one hand takes the money of 
a citizen and with the other bestows it upon a corporation it is no lessa robbery 
because the transfer is made under the form and color of law. Why should 


of power over the people? Does any one suppose that if this bill should be- 
come a law this system can ever hereafter be changed? Surely not. The sys- 
tem is stronger to-day than at any time in the past. It grows in strength year 
by year; it has been powerful enough in the past to dictate laws to Congress 
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| mocracy or constitutional government. 
Congress, in the face of all these facts, give to the banks a new life, a new lease | may be called justice and the other injustice, or, to express it more in 
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For that matter the politics of all countries in which there is enough 
vitality for political life is founded upon the same two great principles 
As a matter of form or of force, one may be called centralization and 
the other may be called decentralization or home rule. As a matter of 
governmental terms, one may be called despotism and the other de- 


As a matter of principle, one 


consonance with the language of that grand instrument which is the 


| corner-stone, the keystone, nay, which is the whole arch upon which 


and vetoes to Presidents. Will it be less powerful or less grasping in the future? | 


Has it not grown by the favors of Government until its strength is sufficient to 
defy the people and their representatives in Congress? 


determined to pass this bill, thatthe amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. RANDALL] ought by all means to be adopted. The powerto 
contract the volume of currency now conferred on these corporations is so dan- 
gerous to the financial peace of the country that it should be limited by law. 
Upon the policy of vesting the power to issue currency upon corporations I beg 
to read a short extract from a speech made by Mr. Bentonin 1833 in the Senate : 

‘The Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It was too 
great a power to be trusted to any banking company whatever, or to any au- 


our fabric rests—the Declaration of Independence—the one may be 


called equality and the other may be called inequality. Every meas- 


| ure, I care not to what it applies, has a principle beneath it; and de- 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact thata majority of this House seems | 


spite the glamour of party cries, despite the obscuration of superincum- 
bent matter, you have but to probe it deep enough, you have but to 


| think it out to its remote and inexorable,gonclusion, and you will find 


thority but the highest and most responsible which is known to our form of | 


government, 

“The Government itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe, when 
the national currency is at the willofa company. The Government can under- 
take no great enterprise, neither of war nor of peace, without the consent and 
co-operation of that company; it can not count its revenues for six months 
ahead without referring to the action of that company, its friendship or its en- 
mity, its coneurrence or opposition, to see how far that company will permit 


ree or to be plentiful; how far it will let the “y system go | . 
money to be scarce or to plen ill le 1e money system go read and reflect already know it. 


on regularly or throw it into disorder ; how far it will suit the interests or pol- 
icy of that company to create a tempest or suffer a calm in the moneyed ocean. 
The people are not safe when such a company has such a power. The tempta- 
tion is too great, the opportunity too easy, to put upand put down prices ; to make 
and break fortunes; to bring the whole community upon its knees to the Nep- 
tunes who preside over the flux and reflux of paper. All property is at their 
mercy. The price of real estate, of every growing crop, of every staple article 
in the market, isattheir command. Stocks are their playthings, their gambling 
theater, on which they gamble daily with as little morality and far more mis- 
chief to fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations.”’ 

And now, to conclude what I have to say on this subject, I desireto submit that 
I consider the discontinuance of bankingso important and desirable that I shall 
vote for every proposition which shall be offered for that purpose which does 
not assume that Congress has the power toissue an irredeemable Treasury note 
to circulate as money. While the amendment which I propose provides for a 
simple and pure Treasury note redeemable in the dues tothe Government, which 
presents a plan to which perhaps there is less objection than one investing such 
notes with a legal-tender quality, yet I am free tosay that I will vote for either. 
The question of the power of Congress to issue a legal-tender note I regard as 
settled by the judgment of the SupremeCourt. Asa Representative in Congress 
I am authorized to decide formyself whether such exigency exists as renders it 
necessary for Congress in this case to authorize the issuance and circulation of 
promises of the Government to pay money on demand and for the time being 
invest such notes with a legal-tender quality. 

If the war was flagrant and the demand upon the Government required it 
there are few who would question the power of the Government.to issue them 
or the soundness of the judgment of the court. The exigency now presented is 
hardly less than such as war might present. The banks are at war with the 
rights and interests of the people. Their power has grown to be autocratic and 
despotic, and the issue of the struggle in behalf of the people is by no means 
certain. In behalf of those.-whom I have the honor to represent and whose 
highest interest it is my ambition alone to serve, I would avail myself of any 
lawful means to crush out this kingly monopoly, which has usurped, under the 
color of law, the powers of Government and now exercises them to the scandal 
of republican government and the unblushing robbery of the people. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. ©. R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 5, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is difficult to make a speech upon the pending 
measure without going into a full discussion of the tariff question. The 
bill under consideration does not contemplate a material change in the 
character and arrangement of the present tariff. It does not profess to 


correct inequalities in the system or to alter the ratio of things; but it | 


touches the tariff, and that naturally opens discussion not only of the 
bill but also of the whole subject of the tariff. I shall attempt to di- 
vide my remarks into two leading parts: first, the proposition of sup- 
porting this bill; and second, the tariff. 

Sir, the Democratic party came into power in this House upon mainly 


two distinct propositions, or rather upon one proposition that consists | 


of two elements. We promised reform in the matter of Federal taxa- 


tion. We promised reform in the sum and in the mode of Federal 
taxation. 


Of course a party covers a good deal of ground in every platform, for 
the two great political parties in this country are based primarily 
upon two great and distinct principles, each the antithesis of the other. 
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a fixed principle controlling its end, rough-hew it as you may. 

The grand principle underlying the Democratic party and making it 
almost divine is that of the equality of man in every public sense, of 
equal and exact treatment to all; and the one subtle, stifling, and nox 
ious principle that underlies the Republican party is that of inequality, 
of unequal treatment of men; and whatever may be its cries or its pre- 
tenses, whatever may be its victories upon tangent issues, yet we al- 
ways find an ultimate result of that character finding expression in 
some form or other of class legislation. 

Sir, I need not cite unfailing history to prove all this. Those who 
But this being true, you find ex- 
pressions in every party platform covering the various questions, great 
and small, that attract public attention from the different classes of the 
people. 

But a question is not easily nationalized, and a party or a people, like 
an individual, will attend to the necessary routine matters of every-day 
life; it will have an eye perhaps upon several matters in a casual way, 
but it never sets its heart and hands to more than one really great work 
at a time, and seldom is it thata people set themselves to a great work 
and leave it until it is finished. 

Thus it was, sir, that the Democratic party directed its attention in 
the recent past to the great questions of the currency, the treatment 
of the public debt, and to that of reconstruction, and it did not leave 
them until they were put into fairly good and satisfactory shape. 

Now we come down to the much that still remains for proper treat- 
ment, and while our platforms from 1876 down to this time contain 
much matter thrown in, like chinking in a stone wall, to fill in and to 
make out the parts, yet the great distinctive question—that which 
presses most heavily upon the masses of the people; that which they 
demand and which they will continue to demand shal! have attention 
and proper treatment—is the question of Federal taxation. 

Sir, ever since the fatal concession was made that the taxing power— 
the one great power of sovereignty and of mastership—ever since the 
fatal concession was made that that power could be used as a means of 
providing for the public defense, save embargoes to prevent war, and 
that industries could be subsidized, encouraged or advanced, other 
than by direct appropriations, under the eye of the people, of the 
money that had been collected into the Treasury—ever since then (and 
that was early in our history) this has been the greatest and the most 
fundamental question in our politics. This is the chief source from 
which all our woes have sprung. The limitations of the fathers have 
long since been lost sight of or ignored. What Hamilton could not 
accomplish directly his successors have accomplished indirectly. The 
Government established by Jefferson and Madison has been perverted 
out of all true shape and form, but the Constitution is still here for us 
to return to, and the people, though horribly deceived and imposed 
upon, are not debased or destroyed. We have had great contests, but 
this is the Marathon, this is the Waterloo, of the generation that has 
succeeded the war. Class legislation hasreached itsacme. Hamilton’s 
dream of a monarchy and of titles and nobility, of a classified condi- 
tion of men by law, has been realized in all except the title and tinsel 


| of power. 


Westand to-day with past passions cooled, with past misconceptions and 
diverting issues removed or worn threadbare. We stand to-day where 
Jefferson and Hamilton stood one hundred years ago, but with Hamil- 
ton in the ascendant for the hour, and the most fundamental aspect of 
this question is, shall this Government of ours be a democracy, a con- 
stitutional, a limited government, or shall it be a government of class 
legislation, of class rule, of monopoly, of simply discretion? In obe- 
dience to the present phase of this great question we promised the people 
“reform in the sum and mode of Federal taxation.’’ 

Sir, party platforms are not meaningless instruments of writing. 
They are expressions of what is needed at the time, and they are solemn 
pledges of agitation and effort until those ends are attained. I utterly 
condemn that low standard in politics which puts forward expressions 
only to delude the people. For one, I condemn a contest simply for 
the spoils of office. It has no higher motive than greed, and it has no 
greater force than ‘‘ the cohesive power of public plunder.’’ I would 
rather be in the minority, leaving the emoluments of office to my po- 
litical opponents, but with sufficient power toserve the people and the 
country by compelling the opposite party to conservative policy, than 
to succeed to control like a disorganized band of piunderers. The 
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best hope of our country is the doctrine and party of Democracy. I 
would have the party that bears that name pure and untarnished. The 
country is ready for a brave, conservative, honest party of Democracy 
and reform, and if we would get power we must merit it, and if we 
would merit it we must show some disposition to keep our pledges, 
and some ability to subordinate our views of expediency to the declared 
will and wisdom of our majorities. Any patriotism of less discipline 
and of less power of sacrifice for principle than this is of no avail; and 
no other method and no less degree of discipline is known or practiced 
among honest, sensible, and earnest men. 

Sir, in this connection I will review to the majority here the pledges 
they have formally and solemnly made to the people. It matters not 
what may have been certain ancient concessions and compromises under 
peculiar circumstances. The fathers have kept their faith, and we are 
only called upon to keep our faith. Sir, we have of late years expressed 
our views of the measures'@f immediate and pressing necessity, and 
given our pledges for every effort to attain them in sundry national 
and State platforms. If these things are not necessary and right, we 
ought not to mention or to agitate them. If they are necessary and 
right, we ought to agitate them. Nay, we can not condemn agitation 
and effort without impeaching our own integrity and wisdom, as mani- 
fested in a long succession of party declarations. 

In our national platform, adopted at Saint Louis in 1876, we said: 

Reform is necessary in the sum and mode of Federal taxation, to the end 
that capital may be set free from distrust and labor lightly burdened. We de- 
nounce the present tariff levies upon nearly 4,000 articles asa masterpiece of 
injustice, inequality, and false practice. It yields a dwindling, not a year! 
rising revenue; it has impoverished many industries to subsidize a few; it 
prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor; it has 
degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank upon the high 
seas; it has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad, 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture, an industry followed by half 
our people ; it costs the people five times more than it produces tothe Treasury, 
obstructs the process of production, and wastes the fruits of labor; it promotes 
fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest 
merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for rev- 
enue. 

Here, sir, the proposition of reform in the sum and mode of Federal 
taxation is clearly stated, and a demand is made for taxation only for 
public purposes, that is, for revenue. The diverting passions of the 
war and the horrors of remorseless reconstruction were fast fading from 
view. Under the cover of those things many subsidized industries had 
fed to the full upon the hard earnings of their brethren. The panic of 
1873 had developed the turning-point of protection. We might reason- 
ably expect allies from some of those industries which, having out- 
grown the fostering care of infancy, were then in need of the larger 
freedom of manhood. Much of the system since 1873 has been only 
makeshift and patchwork. Some of the hoped-for tendencies were 
noted, upon which I shall not dwell at this point, but they were sub- 
sequently restrained, and hand is still joined in hand, like the locked 
shields of a Grecian phalanx, and the cohorts of class legislation still 
hunt the fields of their own countrymen in the preferred quest of rob- 
bery rather than go out into the large and generous rivalry of the 
commerce of the world. 

Next in order, sir, we held a national convention at Cincinnati, and 
there and then we reaffirmed the grand platform of 1876 and pledged 
our best efforts for the attainment of ‘‘a tariff for revenue only.’’ 

Since 1880 we have adopted many State platforms. Those which 
most feebly reflect the sentiments of the two successive national plat- 
forms I have just mentioned are the latest platforms of Ohio and of 
Pennsylvania. If they clearly commit us toone or to both of the prop- 
ositions I have spoken of, then it isnot necessary to cite other plat- 
forms that are stronger. These two, in fact, are the well-measured ex- 
pressions of those Democrats who have so much to say about the 
inexpediency of the bill under consideration. 

The Ohio platform says: 

We favora tariff for revenue, limited to the necessities of Government econom- 
ically administered, and so adjusted in its oes as to prevent unequal 


burdens, encourage productive industries at home, afford just compensation to 
labor, but not to create or foster monopolies. 


Mr. Chairman, there are some things about this plank which are 
plain, and there are some things about it which are not plain. With- 
cut doubt, however, or equivocation, it calls for the limitation of rev- 
enue to the necessities of Government economically administered. It 
also wants the tariff ‘‘adjusted’’ soas to accomplish certain ends. The 
clear inference is that the tariff does not now accomplish those ends, 
for if it does why should it be ‘‘adjusted.’’ I will not comment upon 
the impossibility of a man’s traveling in opposite directions at one and 
the same time. I will not comment upon the sincerity or the ability 
of those who try to make the people think that such a thing can be 
done. I will not stop at this point to demonstrate that of all the 
people who are imposed upon and who are made to suffer by a high pro- 
tective policy the factory wage-worker is the most grievously burdened; 
but I simply call attention to the plain fact that that faction of our 
party who prefer to march under this banner of somewhat doubtful de- 
vice have at least solemnly pledged themselves to reform in the sum 
and to an ‘‘adjustment”’ of the tariff. If they can not at once keep 
both of these solemn promises I hope they can at least keep one of 
them. 


And now, sir, if I may be pardoned a slight anachronism, I will here 
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insert the platform recently adopted at Allentown, Pa. This platform 
was adopted since the organization of this House, since the introduc- 
tion of this bill, since the indorsement of this bill and of ‘‘a tariff bill.” 
by the Democratic caucus—a caucus declared to be neither more nor 
less than any other caucus—adopted by gentlemen who have given ad- 
hesion to the party under the national platforms of 1876 and 1880, by 
a convention of which the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] was the hero, and consequently it comes before us at 
this time as the freshest and most persistent of all the solemn declara- 
tions and promises, and its authors are, of us all, should they fail to try 
to keep their pledges, the most exposed to the charge of mockery. 

That platform says: 

We favor a tariff for revenue, limited to the necessities of the Government. 
economically collected, and so adjusted as to prevent unequal burdens, encou: 
age active industries at home and afford a just compensation to labor, but not 


to create or foster monopolies, and to this end we favor the abolition of the in- 
ternal-revenue system and taxes. 


Let us subject this plank to a brief and a fair analysis. It has ob- 
scurities and non sequiturs which I do not admire, and it has some 
looseness of speech that can hardly be intentional. It wants ‘‘a taritf 
for revenue, limited to the necessities of the Government.’’ I take this 
to mean a reduction of surplusrevenues. It may beconstrued as mean- 
ing more; but these gentlemen who have so often and so long clamored 
for a reduction of surplus revenues will hardly deny that they mean 
that much. They want the tariff limited, or the revenue limited, o1 
both; but we need not quarrel about that, for we are anxious to give 
them both or either. To these ends the party has made many over- 
tures to them. They have made none tothe party. I trust they want 
something. They say they do. 

They want ‘‘a tariff for revenue, limited to the necessities of the 
Government, economically collected.’? Whatdo they want “ economi- 
cally collected ;’’ theGovernment? It would soappear from the context. 
I presume they mean they want the Government economically adminis- 
tered. Thatis the usual Democratic form of expression, and that covers 
the collecting of the tariff as well as all other administrative functions 
of Government. The deservedly high reputation of Mr. RANDALL as an 
economistin all the expenses of Government entitles him to the benetit 
of this more comprehensive construction. 

But they want the tariff ‘‘so adjusted as to prevent unequal burdens, 
encourage active industries at home, and afford just compensation to 
labor, but not to create or foster monopolies.’’ Sir, if the tariff is doing 
all these things now, it does not need to be adjusted. But they say 
they want itadjusted. Theclear inference is that the tariff is not now 
doing these things; that it does not encourage active industries at home; 
that it does not afford a just compensation to labor, and that it does, at 
this time, create and foster monopolies. If this be so, why not adjust 
it? Why not try? Why delay so good a work? If delay arises, why 
not clearly prove that it is the fault of the Republicans? Sir, we have 
an intimation from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] 
as to when he is willing to begin to keep this pledge about a pressing 
current matter. In his speech in this House upon the 5th of May, 
1882, he said that if he had his way the tariff should not be touched 
oftener than once in ten years. Since that time we have the confessed 
breach of faith of tariffreform and reduction arising from the Tariff Com- 
mission. That change, falsely so called, went into operation in 1553. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania has been the steady advocate of rest- 
ing upon that ‘‘changé’’ and “ adjustment.’’ Hence we are toconclude 
that he would not touch the tariff until the expiration of ten years 
from July 1, 1883. That would be July 1, 1893. Yet he says now 
that he wants the tariff ‘‘adjusted.’”’ Isthis hotor cold? Itis neithe: 
hot nor cold. What conclusions are the people to draw from such talk 
as this? Mr. Chairman, the people are honest, they are earnest, the) 
are sensible, and I leave them to draw their own conclusions. 

But, sir,we are not wholly done with this remarkable platform. Si 
after favoring an adjustment of the tariff for all the purposes | have 
quoted, a plan of action is proposed. As a close and logical proposition 
I commend it to the consideration of this House and to that of th: 
country. They want the tariff adjusted so as to accomplish man) 
things not now effected, ‘‘ and to this end we favor the abolition of t! 
internal-revenue system and taxes.’’ 

They are going to change the organism of the tariff right now |») 
abolishing the internal-revenue system. Sir, the doctor is going to 
cure your sickness by performing a surgical operation upon another man 

What stuff is this? What faith can the people have in such pract!- 
tioners? Can it be possible that gentlemen can so delude themselves” 
Can it be possible that the poor, monopoly-ridden workmen and miners 
of Pennsy]vania, now killing each other with guns and clubs in thet 
desperate competition and struggles for work and for bread—«ean it be 
that they are so benumbed by starvation and oppression as to be im- 
posed upon in this way? Is their reason dead? Is their manhood 
starved out of them? Such may be so; butif it be, let us take time |) 
the forelock and spread this agitation, before our people too are groun:| 
entirely into the dust by heartless class legislation, now hard enough to 
bear, pampering a selfish and an insolent few, and we will adjust the 
tariff by adjusting the tariff, and not by touching something else and 
letting the tariff alone. ; 

Sir, when the contest for the Speakership was pending the idea was 









abroad that the difference between the two leading aspirants was only 
one of degree, and not a very great one at that. I had little faith in all 
that then. I have less now. It seemed that it was only a question of 
diseretion as to when and how tariff reform should begin, and I for one 
hoped the declaration of the sense of the Democratic party in that con- 
test would secure a graceful acquiescence in that expression of discretion 
and of policy that the majority might indicate. Butsuch did not prove 
to be the case. There were rumors of stubborn dissent, and those who 
had in charge the tariff and revenue question did not think it expedient 
to try to materially adjust the tariff, but they framed a bill designed to 
reduce the surplus revenue, leaving the general structure and arrange- 
ment of the tariff about as it was. This was avery great compromise of 
what the majority considered was best for the country and best for the 
party. The action in caucus proved that the decision of the result of 
the election of Speaker had not finally settled the question of policy. 
This fact alone justified the framing of so moderate a billas the one we 
have under consideration. 

But, sir, the question of policy was decided by the caucus as it had 
been indicated by the election of a Speaker. All platforms had spoken 
clearly in favor of a reduction of surplus revenues. This bill proposes 
almost solely that. I have no apology for those who restricted us to 
this. Yet we still have assurances that the minority will not submit 
upon a pure question of policy—if we take them at their own words— 
to the decision of the majority; nay, to thatof a two-thirds vote of their 
own party. The logic of this is that those who fail to go with their 
party refuse to do so simply upon a question of policy. Their alle- 
giance does not cover even a question of discretion. I submit that this 
is a poor exhibition of party loyalty, the poorest that can be imagined, 
and I trust it will be so considered by the country and by those of our 
friends who may be the victims of the piques and errors of others. 

Many of our old comrades have even gone so far as to refuse to vote 
for the consideration of a bill thus indorsed in principle by themselves 
and thus formally indorsed in principle and policy by the committee 
and by the caucus of their own party. They have even tried to deny 
this billa hearing. Mr. Chairman, these things are too new, they are 
too unprecedented to me for me to comment upon them. 

In support of conduct of this sort gentlemen can not cite their plat- 
forms, and they need not cite the views of the fathers of the Republic. 
All of these but commit them to what they profess they want and to 
what they refuse to do. None of them justify you in refusing to keep 
or in refusing to try to keep your pledges. None of them justify you 
in bolting your party, in making a breach of party discipline in viola- 
tion of your pledges, in violation of what you have professed to want, 
upon some idle and fanciful question of discretion and of style. The 
people will understand this. They have ordered a great work to be 
undertaken, and if those of their Representatives here who are seeking 
to do their duty should now be foiled, we shall go back to them clean- 
handed and undaunted, explain to them how we have been encum- 
bered by those who will not stand by our colors, who do more for the 
common enemy in this cause than the enemy can possibly do for him- 


| preference of a plan. The responsibility of a compromise of the perfect 
symmetry of yourtheory is lifted from you by the decisions I have cited. 
| You can not do it that way now in either party. 


| anc 


self, whoare here only to get position and to oppose the faith and policy of 


the party. We will carry the cause to Chicago and to the hustings, and, 
reinspired by contact with the people, presenting an issue and a devotion 
worthy of their confidence and respect, we will return to this Hall will- 
ing to grant, but not having to ask, terms of the lovers of monopoly. 
The people of our country are too great for revolution, and they are 
also too great and too sensible to long remain the victims of deception 
and oppression. 

But, sir, let us look atsome of the arguments employed by the minority 
of aboutone-fifth, the bolting Democrats here, asan explanation of their 
refusal to submit in the matter of discretion and policy to the decision 
of the great majority of their party associates. As we have lost all 
iaith in their desire to ‘* adjust the tariff,’ we present substantially 
only the proposition to reduce the surplus revenues. Upon this point 
they have ever clamored. The way they meet it must be the test of 
their sincerity. We have made every possible compromise and over- 
ture consistent with honor and with the slightest semblance of fidelity 
to the people to reconcile them, and to get them to show that they value 
the party and the pledges they have made more than they do the ex- 
treme high protection which they have ever pretended to denounce but 
never ceased to work for. 

They say they would reduce the surplus revenues by repealing the 
internal taxes. ‘‘ Practical statesmanship’’ has ever been a favorite 
expression with those gentlemen. I suppose that means something that 
will work. Ifamatter will not work, | suppose it is something worthy 
only of the *‘doctrinaires.’? Very well; how does this proposition to 
repeal the whisky tax work? 
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| Was opposed to, because, he said, he * 
You have the decision of the caucus of 


your party upon the question, where it was overwhelmingly defeated. | 


A further test has been made. A resolution testing the question was 


submitted to the House only a few days ago, and the vote in favor of | 


it was only 33 in this House of 324 members. 
Will that work? Will it work in the Democratic party ? 


Do even 
the Republicans dare at this time to let it work? 


It is true that the 


Republican party presents the only hope and refuge for those who pro- | 


pose to persist inthe fight for this plan and idea. But if you wantand 


intend to reduce the surplus revenues now, you clearly must do it by 
some other means than that. 


You have filed and made plain your 





' tion of taxation will not result in a reduction of the revenue. 
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You can not do it 
Then to persist in that plan, 
1 to refuse to co-operate in that which has been adopted by your own 
party, is to demonstrate that you propose to carry your ‘‘ practical pol- 
ities’? and your “‘ practical statesmanship’’ either into the Republican 
party, or else to cling to your “‘ doctrinaire ’’ theory by flocking off inte 
a third party, celestial and alone, with free whisky as your beverage 
and with Bacchus as your god. This ideacan noi suit the people, and 
this defection will not long delay the great cause of reform. 

I will not discuss the merits of the question of repeal of the internal 
taxes now. I have only sought to speak of it as it relates at this time 
to the proposition of supporting this bill. Upon this point the court 
and the jury have decided in our favor, and there for the present we 
can let the case rest. When the case comes up again, and upon its 
merits, I hope to discuss the merits, and to get a decision as ringing 
and conclusive as that we have just received. 

But they say they want to get the Presidency first, and then they 
will reform the tariff and reduce the surplus revenues. That, Mr. 
Chairman, will be molesting the tariff more often than ‘‘ once in ten 
years.’’ That will not, I hope, be deferred until 1893. Yet, if this 
policy is pursued, I think it will defer our accession to power much 
longer than 1893. But this question also is simply a question of policy, 
and unless gentlemen have some ulterior point in view, or else are ut- 
terly at variance from all that is accepted as due to party fealty and to 
party discipline, as the only known means of advancing, in a free coun- 
try, the public weal, they will submit to that decision as to policy 
upon which the great majority of their associate representatives have 
formally agreed. 

It is hardly necessary, sir, to argue as to the folly of such a course. 
It is hardly necessary to show that the burden of proof rests upon the 
plaintiff. Most men know that those who would sneak into power are 
not worthy custodians for power. If we simply say, ‘‘ Turn the ras- 
cals out,’’ echo retorts, ‘‘ Keep the rascals out.’’ Those who are afraid 
of their principles have got no principles. The opposition may be un- 
worthy, but we must prove that we are less unworthy. This can not 
be done by fanaticism upon the one hand nor by duplicity and double- 
dealing upon the other. All this has been fully and formally gone over; 
and those who are oblivious or impervious to it, and who persist in bolt 
ing their party upon mere questions of policy or of style, are either like 
Ephraim—given over to the folly of their idol—or they have deep, ulte- 
rior purposes, which even kisses can not disguise from us or from the 
people. If there be such as the latter, I trust they may get their re- 
ward but with it its full concomitant of disappointment and remorse 

Again they say that ‘‘this is the first step,’’ and that ‘*the Democ- 
racy mean ultimate and absolute free trade.’’ 

What platform advocates direct taxes for revenue? What thinker 
of our party, ancient or modern, has ever advocated it? What plat- 
form has ever failed to advocate ‘‘ a tariff’’ forrevenue? Theeffrontery 
of such a charge is only equaled by the objection to vote for this bill 
because itisafirststep. You say that you yourselves want to ‘‘adjust’ 
the tariff and that you are opposed to ‘‘ protection for the sake of pro- 
tection.’’ If that be so, are you not willing to take the ‘first step?”’ 
No; and those who are not willing to take the first step would not be 
willing to take the second step, and those who are never willing to take 
the first step do not want to take any step, and it is very well for this 
fact to come out plainly now. 

Some object to this bill upon the ground that the proposed reduc- 
If that 
be the objection, it is astonishing that they can not yield their doubts 
about so trivial a matter to the assembled and expressed wisdom of the 
great majority of their party. A careful estimate, made by an expert 
of the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. Evans, shows that the reduction of 
revenues under this bill will exceed $30,000,000. No effort or calcula- 
tion is made to refute this further than bald assertion. But grant, for 
the sake of the gentlemen who urge this plea as their reason for not 
standing by a party measure, that the reduction of taxes will not re- 
duce the revenue receipts, and then where do they stand? They are 
then contending for taxation for some other purpose than revenue with 
incidental protection. They are contending for taxation above the 
revenue point, toa prohibitory point, and for what? It can be for noth- 
ing else than for protection. That is taxation for protection with in- 
cidental revenue. Thatis ‘* protection for the sake of protection, ’’ which 
Mr. RANDALL emphatically stated, in his speech of May 5, 1882, he 


ever in any but the Republican party. 


‘ 


‘ 


doubted "’ the constitutionality 
of it, and because it built up monopolies. We did not need for him to 
enlighten us as to the facts, the character, and the results of such a 
practice; but we do need now and the country needs and you yourselves 
need that some explanation be given of your present support of ** pro- 
tection for the sake of protection."’ You confess by that argument that 
you now favor protection for the sake of protection. This bill you con- 
fess would reveal that condition. 

Another objection urged is that this is a horizontal bill. If that 
“*style’’ does not suit you the caucus takes the responsibility off of your 
shoulders. This is, indeed, the best preliminary test in all things of 
where the revenue point is. 
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But you say it is a new method of treatment. 
tariff, that urged by Mr. Hamilton before the dawn of this century, 
was a horizontal change. Under the compromise bill of Mr. Clay in 
1833 there was a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent., the same in 1835, 
the same in 1837, and by 1842 the same. In 1861 the framework was 
fixed to suit the manufacturers. That was what they had set the coun- 
try on fire to get, and that was the beginning of that great system of 
transposition of wealth earned by the many into the pockets of the 
few, and of our millionaire, I may almost say of our billionaire, era. 
Enough passion was stirred and enough of trouble and complications 
were brought about to keep the people from seeing the main purpose of 
that system until now the coffers are full, the great centers of trade are 
bursting with wealth, while the other partsof the country and the great 
mass of our people are of course in a correspondingly hard and depleted 
condition. This was all designed and obtained. I will not dwell upon 
it at this point. My present purpose is to prove that gentlemen have 
no ground to stand upon when they bolt their party upon the plea that 
a horizontal treatment of the tariffis new. I need not discuss why the 
horizontal plan was adopted; I need simply to prove the fact here that 
it is not new. 

These gentlemen urge no reason now why it should not be adopted 
except that it is new. In 1865 there was a horizontal increase of taxes 
upon domestic manufactures of 20 percent. , and a corresponding increase 
was made for the double purpose of revenue and of compensatory pro- 
tection upon imports. The tax on domestic manufactures was decreased 
horizontally 20 per cent. in 1866, and it may be well to add that the 
compensatory protection was not decreased, and it has not been to this 
day, save the small, and, as I will show further on, delusive reduction 
in 1883 of less than 6 per cent. In 1872, under a pressure that I need 
not now dwell upon, and a false pretense, there was a horizontal re- 
duction of the tariff of 10 per cent., only to be followed three years 
afterward, in 1875, by its restoration. So this method of treatment, 
Mr. Chairman, is not new. Gentlemen may say it is new, but nobody 
will believe it. They may say that that is their reason for not support- 
ing this bill now, but nobody will believe that. They may say that 
that reason justifies them now in bolting the Democratic party, but 
nobody will believe that either. They will believe none of these things 
if my poor voice can get the facts before the people. 

I need not further enumerate the objections urged by gentlemen 
here. I have enumerated the principal objections. The others are of 
the same sort, only, if possible, weaker. Those who persist in taking 
refuge in such flimsy objections would deserve better of public opinion if 
they came out frankly and said that they may love the Democratic party 
much, but that they love protection more; that they are not willing to 
follow the Democratic party in the great work it resumed in 1876 and 
is now fairly warmed up te. That would be manly. It would com- 
mand respect, if not approval. It would be free from equivocation. 
All men respect a man who follows his convictions of principle and 
duty, let them lead him where they may. But we can not understand 
a man’s seeking public place with the certainty or purpose of occupy- 
ing an equivocal position. It will not long continue to be equivocal in 
the public estimation. If gentlemen desire to do what their platforms 
promise, or todo any part of it, they must know that if this bill passes 
to the stage for amendment they have every opportunity to incorporate 
their views upon it; and should they fail to succeed, they then have 
the opportunity of voting against the bill and of defeating it at its 
presentation for final passage. It seems to me that that time would 
surely be early enough for any Democrat to bolt his party and to affili- 
ate with the opposition, without rushing thus early into their arms. 
Even appearances are worth something except to those who want to 
treat their own party and pledges with contempt. 

Mr. Chairman, I might have spoken of the talk that we can not do 
anything on account of the Senate and the Executive being Republican. 
But, sir, as that involves the supposition that the other branches of the 
Government will not keep the faith, it isa violent, gratuitous, and dis- 
courteous assumption upon the part of those who refuse to test them. 
I will embrace this in supporting the proposition that the Democratic 
party now occupies a vantage ground that commands the present field 
of political battle, and which the threatened bolt of some of its mem- 
bers may cause us to lose. I will review the Republican record as 
respects the ground covered by this bill before I close this part of the 
subject. 

The Republicans could not inspire a policy more in consonance with 
their political interests than that of our letting the tariff alone for *‘ ten 
years,’’ or, for that matter, for one year, and thereby attempting less than 
they themselves are pledged to. I only trust that, should we lose the 
fight on this bill, we shall still show at Chicago that we do not mean 
to retreat from the position we resumed at Saint Louis in 1876 and have 
maintained ever since. In considering the proposition I have enun- 
ciated, we must take a look at the terms and conditions upon which 
the present tariff was enacted, which embraces the pledges of the Re- 
publican party, and also the extent to which the condition of trade con- 
Spires for the success of reform. 

Sir, when a protected industry is favored by natural conditions it soon 
reaches a point when it can go forth in open competition with the world, 
and at a later period it reaches a point where its own interests require 
that it shall be permitted to go forth and compete with its rivals forthe 


The first change in the | 
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trade of foreign countries. Itstartsin infancy. It acquires the vigor 
and training of additional years, and can be readily weaned from the 
Government bottle. Later than this and it has acquired all the char- 
acteristics of manhood. At this stage it must go forth, or else it finds 
the local browsing inadequate for the support of its expanded growth, 
and it ins to collapse into an enervated and depressed condition of 
little profit to itself yet crushing to others. 

This point is reached when production has grown equal to consump- 
tion. Prior to that, while it weakens others itenriches and strengthens 
itself. After that, it begins to fall back upon itself. Everything then 
becomes a sortof makeshift and patchwork. Overproduction is the con- 
stant recurring evil, and failures, lockouts, and strikes become the order 
of the day. Sir, with many of our industries this danger line was fairly 
reached, as I havesaid, in 1873. Vast accumulations of capital had helped 
to cause the building of an unprecedented extent of railroads. Over- 
production had filled the warehouses with surplus goods, upon which 
the banks made loans to continue production with, when suddenly the 
canvass became rent at a weak point and the truth was revealed. That 
was the time to begin to unload protection upon certain industries (| 
speak now especially from the protectionist standpoint) and to pay es- 
pecial attention to the building up of foreign markets. 

But it is notorious that people in a given pursuit accommodate them- 
selves to changed outward conditions affecting their business very 
slowly. Production was stopped. Armies of tramps were turned loose 
upon every part of the country, poor hungry fellows, first seeking work, 
afterward begging bread. Foreign markets were notopenedup. Trade 
was not liberated and liberalized. Home consumption alone, the old 
well-tried bridge, as they still call it, was relied upon. Weall remem- 
ber how slow our recuperation was. Thesurplus was slowly consumed, 
at prices approximating what we ought to have had:all along, yielding 
a less royal profit to the proprietors, and six years afterward we had 
the fine crop of 1879, a scarcity of manufactures was found to exist, 
and then the ‘‘ boom’’ of 1880 began. 

Old protective prices were realized again, the consumers giving up 
their hard-earned money for the desirable things of life at double the 
just and proper prices. For some years we have been blest with good 
crops, and until now Europe has needed our surplus food at prices that 
enabled us to go on making millionaires and still to live ourselves. 
There has been more or less friction at times, and now we are at the 
end of our patched-up tether again. 

Mr. Tilden saw the true state of things, and he sent our grand plat- 
form of 1876 to Saint Louis. He made but one mistake. He under- 
rated the delusion of the people. He thought the monopolists were as 
wise as he was, and that they would begin to throw overboard their 
Jonahs. He failed to remember that a failing cause seldom compromises. 
Charles I lost his head. James II lost his crown. Louis XVI went 
to the guillotine. The South lost all it had invested in slavery. 

But we are more conservative now, all of us. We do not eat as much 
fire as we used to. We do not denounce the Constitution as we used to. 
We are reaching the William and Mary age. At least we are passing 
Charles II, if we do pass it. We are waiting for the repeal of the ‘‘ corn 
laws.’’ The roundhead and the cavalier have fused into a homogeneous 
whole. Wrongs at home are not like wrongs from abroad. Brothers 
quarrel now, but they do not fight. But people learn by experience 
and they learn by discussion. What the manufacturers failed to do in 
1873 they are many of them seeking todonow. In my humble opinion 
the protectionists are in an astonishing condition. They are committed 
fast and strong to protection for the sake of protection, and are threaten- 
ing to commit themselves to the infidelity of opposing what is involved 
in this bill, and yet if they win they will have to inaugurate reforms 
in many repects far more radical than that proposed by this bill. 

The time has come when they will have to camp after us, unless we 
retreat and deliberately take position in their rear. They will not re- 
vise the tariff in a way fair to consumers. They will seek to sell their 
surplus abroad and still, by prohibitory laws and combinations among 
manufacturers, continue to plunder the people at home. The ripe oc- 
casion has come for us to deliver successful battle from our position of 
just treatment to both producers and consumers. Shall we abandon 
this position now? Shall we or any of us handicap our own party and 
play into the hand of the other? 

What I have said of the general condition of the country is especially 
true of the East. The Eastern States have a sufficient plant in manu- 
factures tosupply our wholecountry. But the position of raw materials 
and the differences in freight rates have caused establishments to be 
erected in the West and in the South which largely supply all the wants 
west of the Alleghany and the Blue Ridge Mountains. We buy cutlery o! 
Connecticut and some boots and shoesof Boston, but nine-tenths of our 
steam-engines are made in the West, and as we increase the shipments 
of dressed meats from our stock farms we prepare our hides where the 
oak grows and make more boots and shoes and other things in Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Saint Louis, Louisville, Little Rock, and other cities. 
Our reapers, plows, carriages, wagons, gin-stands, jeans, coarse cottons, 
and a thousand other things are now supplied to us more cheaply near 
home than the East can or does doit. In 1880 California had $61,000,000 
of capital invested in manufactures, Georgia had $20,000,000, Ilinois 
had $140,000,000, Indiana had $65,000,000, Iowa $33,000,000, Ken- 
tucky $45,000,000, Kansas $11,000,000, Michigan $92,000,000, Ten- 
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nessee $20,000,000, Alabama $9,000,000, Missouri $72,000,000, and so 
on I might enumerate. But we have much more now than we had then, 
and we are growing with our growth, and as we float down the Missis- 
sippi and build railroads to Mexico we will come in under the new 
treaty and sell our surplus to that growing empire. 

What are you going to do with your surplus? What entails a loss 
on you affords agood profit to us. We wantagreater freedom of trade, 
and then in cotton goods, in the products of iron and of wood, as well 
as in food products, we will command the principal markets of the 
world. But we can get along without it longerthan you can. Where 
are the strikes and the lockouts at thistime? They are east of Pitts- 
burgh, and not west or south. Thus, Mr. Chairman, we see that the 
condition of business forbids the policy of retreating from our righteous 

wsition. 

Looking, then, at the industrial situation, what answer should we give 
to the question as to where a reduction of taxes should strike at this 
time? The answer is, the tariff. Of course the Democratic party, the 
party of the great mass of consumers, would always say the tariff, until 
it is reduced by proper steps to a strictly revenue basis. 

3ut then let us look at it from the ordinary political standpoint and 
see with what conscience even the Republicans can refuse to let the 
tariff be reduced at this time to the Morrill basis of 1861. If they are 
untrue to their pledges and wrong, then let us fasten that fact upon 
them and take an appeal to the country upon the approaching ides of 
November. 

As I have said, in 1861, with war on hand and with the low-tariff 
Democrats out of Congress, the Republicans arranged the tariff under 
the Morrill bill so as to provide a great revenue, and with it all the 
protection that the protectionists said they could ask. The adjust- 
ment was made by themselves to suit themselves. They knew that 
up to the point where production equals consumption a high tariff is 
the sweetest thing, the most convenient and respectable form of slavery 
ever practiced upon a people, and the most enriching process conceiva- 
ble to the proprietors. But the demands for additional revenue soon 
arose, and every conceivable form of internal taxes was laid. Among 
these taxes there was a direct tax amounting to as much as $128,000, - 
000 a year laid upon the manufactured products produced in this coun- 
try. This, of course, correspondingly diminished the protection that 
had previously been granted. Hence what was called a compensatory 
increase of the import tax was laid at thesame time. It was a solemn 
agreement that this increase was only temporary, and that it was to be 
repealed, like and like, as the direct tax upon the home products of 
manufacture should be taken off, and until only the former but still 
‘“honanza’’ basis of the Morrill tariff of 1861 should be reached. 

Now, have the direct taxes of $128,000,000 a year been taken off of 
the domestic manufactures? They have, long since. Has the ‘‘com- 
pensatory and temporary increase of the tariff’’ been correspondingly 
reduced back to the Morrill basis of 1861? No; it has not. Has any 
part of it been taken off? Practically, no. For the tariff was inge- 
niously laid so that certain duties were far above even the necessary 
prohibitory point, and those items could be, and in 1885 they were, re- 
duced so as to make things look like there had been an average reduc- 
tion, when in fact even those items were still left at a point practically 
prohibitory, as I will show, while the tariff was made even higher, in 
the professed reduction, upon those items which were not already taxed 
to the prohibitory point, and which are consumed by the plain people 
of the country. 

Thus the tariff by the law of last year was reduced less than 6 per 
cent., instead of 25 per cent. as promised, and the reduction was so 
placed upon items as had previously been prepared for some such con- 
tingency and cheat and so increased upon such articles as woolens, &c., 
= to make it higher to consumers, as I have said, than it had ever been 

fore. 

Now, let us first look at the record as to this agreement, and be it re- 
membered that the present bill has a condition in it that no reduction 
shall go below the rates fixed in the Morrill bill of 1861, the point to 
which even the Republicans promised it should go long since, and then 
let each Democrat answer to himself the question why should not the 
reduction of the surplus revenue take place on the tariff at this time 
and late day. 

Upon June 2, 1864, when these additional taxes and this additional 
protection were being piled up, Mr. MORRILL, the Republican leader and 
spokesman in that business, said: 

This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must, as 
such, give it our support. 

Again, June 28, 1866, under like circumstances, Mr. MORRILL said: 


The present bill is not likely to suit everybody, and I regard itas only a tem- 
porary measure, fit to be introduced because of the imperious necessities of our 
present condition. 


Mr. ALLISON, in his very able speech in this House on the 24th and 
25th of March, 1870, said: 


I desire to call the attention of the committee to the growth of the present 
tariff. In 1861, at the close of the Thirty-sixth Congress, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment was changed by the passage of what was called the ‘ Morrill tariff;”’ 
4 tariff prepared in the interests of protection, and distinguished from the tariff 
of 1846 and of 1857 by the inn position of heavy duties upon articles manufactured 
in this country, and by admitting free of duty many raw materials used in such 
manufactures. This tariff was modified twice during the year 1861, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the revenue, but upon leading articles remained substan- 
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tially the same until July 14, 1862, when a thorough revision of the tariff of LS61 
was made. By this revision the tariff was increased generally to compensate 
for the internal-revenue tax, and upon a few articles for the purpose of increas- 
ing the revenue. Mr. Stevens, in debate, said that the principle adopted was 
the one that was mentioned when the tax bill was under consideration, namely, 
the additional duty was fixed, as nearly as possible, at the same rate as taxa- 


tion, except in a few cases, where necessary to correct errors in the present 
tariff. 
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Mr. Shellabarger, then a member from Ohio, rose in his seat and asked Mr. 
MORRILL if there wasany increase of duty over and above the tariff of 1861, save 
and except the compensating duty made necessary by internal-revenue taxes. 
Mr. MORRILL said in reply that there was no increase except for that purpose, or 
for the purpose of revenue upon articles not produced in this country. 


Mr. ALLISON added: 


At the close of his speech Mr. MoRRILL made this pledge : 

“This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must give 
it our support as such.”’ 

Again, he speaks of it as ‘‘a war measure, imposed by the necessities of the 
Government, the scarcity of laborers, and the enormous direct taxation.”' 

And further on in that speech Mr. ALLISON said: 

This large internal-revenue tax was made the excuse and the cause of the ad- 
vance of the tariff of July 14, 1862, and June 30,1864. 1 quoted the language yes- 
terday of the then chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 1862, Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, himself a protectionist, and certainly in favor of the protec- 
tion of the great interest of Pennsylvania,iron. He made a piedge upon this 
floor in 1862 that those additions of duties upon manufactured articles imported 
in this country were made necessary because of the internal-revenue taxes. 
Both he and Mr. MorRILL, subsequently chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, declared that the act of June 30,1864, was a temporary measure, a war 
measure,and was not intended asa measure which should remain upon the 
statute-book as a protective tariff in the time of peace. 

Then yielding the floor for a moment to Mr. Cox, who had been a 
member of the conference committee of the two Houses, that gentle- 
man said: 

I desire to say, in addition to what has been said by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLIson], that I was on the committee of conference upon the tariff of 
1864. The reason why that conference report was made as it was made, the rea- 
son given by Mr. MorriLuand Mr. Fessenden, was that the internal tax had been 
raised, but that the moment that tax was reduced they would be in favor of re- 
ducing the custom duties. That was understood when the report was made 
upon the tariff of 1864; it was one of the conditions leading the conference com- 
mittee to report that measure. 


Then Mr. ALLISON resumed the floor and said: 


It is admitted by all that the increase of the tariff was commenced and carried 
on upon the basis of the protective duties of the Morrill tariff of 1861; the in- 
crease of direct taxation, added to the price of domestic manufactures, rendered 
an increased tariff necessary in order to prevent our country being flooded with 
cheaper foreign productions. Certainly, then, upon the decrease of internal 
taxation the tariff may be, and ought to be, decreased in proportion, the danger 
cone no longer in existence which was sought to be averted by these increased 
duties. 


But I may be asked how this reduction shall be made. I think it should be 
made upon all leading articles, or nearly all; and for that purpose, when I get 
the opportunity in the House, if no gentleman does it before me, I shall move 
that the pending bill be recommitted to the Ways and Means Committee with 
instructions to report a reduction upon existing rates of duty equivalent to 20 
per cent. upon the existing rates, or one-fifth reduction. Even this will not be 
a full equivalent for the removal of all internal taxes upon manufactures. It 
will not be difficult to make a reduction upon this basis. 

Now, asto the amount, again, of the direct tax, long since all repealed, 
to offset which the present compensatory or equivalent tariff duties 
still retained were laid, I quote from the same speech of Mr. ALLISON. 
He said: 

The total of this domestic tax amounted in the fiscal year 1865~-’66 to the enor- 
mous sum of $310,000,000; and upon domestic goods alone to the sum of $128,- 
226,784. 

All of this domestic tax of over $128,000,000 has long since been 
repealed. 

This has nothing to do with the cotton tax of 2 and 3 cents a pound. 
This was maintained against a large class of our agriculturists in plain 
violation of article 1, section 9, clause 5, of the Constitution, which 
says: 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

I hope to live to contend for that tax to be repaid to the States. 
is due to the honor of our country. 

Here we are refunding taxes every day upon whisky and tobacco that 
may be exported, if any tax may have been paid on the tobacco, instead 
of its being taken out of the warehouse, and yet not a cent of the same 
sort of tax has ever been refunded upon cotton. This, too, was keptup 
for the manufacturers in large part, but for sheer shame it had to be 
stopped. 

In addition to these repeals in their favor we have had the free-list 
on raw materials largely increased or approximated, they the while 
not abating but actually increasing the protection. 

But let us look at some still later utterances about the ‘‘ compensa- 
tory’’ part of the present tariff. Mr. MORRILL, on May 9, 1870, said: 

At the same time it is a mistake of the friends of a sound tariff to insist upon 
the extreme rates imposed during the war if less will raise the necessary rev- 
enue. 

How must this sound to those who object to the present biil upon the 
ground that it will not reduce the revenues and that this bill is unjust 
to manufactures? And in the same speech he says: 

Whatever percentage of duties were imposed upon foreign goods to cover in- 
ternal taxes upon home manufactures should not now be claimed as the lawful 


prize of protection when such taxes have been repealed. There is no longer an 
equivalent. 
= 


It 


Protection has here no legitimate claims, and it may be taken off whenever 
direct taxes are repealed and less revenue is desired. 


. * . * 
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It was under some sense of obligation to the people that at that time, 
1870, a reduction of the small extent of 10 per cent. was made in the 
tariff. This was only a very partial keeping of the pledges that had 
been given. The love of money was stronger than every consideration 
of humanity and of honor. Only this much was done, and even this 
was not permitted to stay done, for in 1875 the 10 per cent. was re- 
stored back to the tariff and to the manufacturers, as I previously stated. 

Sut, sir, the popular outcry at this causeless restoration of the 10 
per cent. tothe tariff, when there ought to have been an additional step 
taken toward the tariff of 1861, caused the Republicans and other pro- 
tectionists to see the necessity of some show being made ofa reduction. 
The Republicans had more faith also in the professions of the present 
bolting faction of the Democratic party then thanthey have now. Atthis 
time that faction is their only hope of saving them from having now to 
keep their own pledges. 

I repeat, it is gratuitous for any one to say at this time that we can not 
frame a bill that the Senate will pass, committed as the Republicans 
are by pledges, urged as they are by their own Executive to reduce 
taxes and to reduce the tariff, and assured as they are that the act of 
last year is a failure as respects the reduction of either tariff or revenue, 
so ingeniously was it contrived for the purpose of failing in both par- 
ticulars. 

But what did the Republicans next do? They had conferences every- 
where respecting their perils and the order in which they would agree 
to keep the faith. Then, upon the 7th of May, 1878, they were rep- 
resented by their chosen spokesman, Hon. N. P. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, a member of the Ways and Means Committee of this House, and 
he said: 


These papers which I hold in my hand bear the official signatures of the au- 
thorized representatives of one hundred and twelve manufacturing corpora- 
tions and firms of New England, in which they themselves suggest and consent 
to reduction of duties upon an extended and complete list of articles of foreign 
manufacture which come actively and directly in competition with the indus- 
tries in which they are engaged, rising from 10 to 26, 30, 40, and 50 per cent. 
upon the present schedule of duties upon such importations. Morethana hun- 
dred and twelve corporations and firms of cotton and woolen manufacturers 
alone, of their own choice, and after repeated conferences, in which all the in- 
terests of the textile fabrics of this country were considered, high and low, made 
this proposition. * * * Asit was with the cotton manufacturers, so it was 
with the woolen manufacturers. They consented to and in a certain sense rec- 
ommended, as of theirown accord, a reduction of duties of from 23 to 25 percent. 

* * . o * * *. 

Mr. Hooxer. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him why these interests 
asked a diminution of the tariff? 

Mr. Banks. Because their attention had been called to the subject. It was 
their duty to make known to the Government what they desired. They found 
when they brought their representative men together from all parts of the coun- 
try that the duties could be reduced and they could still pursue their vocations 
with more or less success, and like honest and honorable citizens they made that 
declaration to the Government. Andso did the wool-growers, from California 
to New England. They assembled in the State of New York for the same pur- 
pose, and after iong and anxious conference one with another and with the 
woolen manufacturers they agreed, as did the silk manufacturers, to what ex- 
tent they would recommend a reduction of the duty. 


It was all appearance and deceit. How stand the wool-growers of 
California and elsewhere now? How stand the manufacturers? They 
said they could stand more then than is asked now, and protection was 
only asked for infancy. What has become of the patriotism and of the 
‘* honest and honorable citizens’? who then spoke? They did nothing 
then and they refuse to do anything now, because they vainly think 
they can still afford to defy and deceive the people, and by combina- 
tions to limit production to continue to let the workmen starve on half- 
time work, while the proprietors continue to rob the people out of double 
prices. 

And so things went on until President Arthur and others became 
alarmed at the suffering and mutterings of the people, and in his mes- 
sage to Congress of December 6, 1881, the President said: 

In view, however, of the heavy load of taxation which our people have already 
borne we may well consider whether it is not the part of wisdom to reduce the 
revenues, even if we delay a little the paymentofthe debt. Itseems to me that 
the time has arrived when the people may justly demand some relief from their 


present onerous burden, and that by due economy in the various branches of 
the public service this may be really afforded. 


Forced expressions like this gave rise to another pretense and humbug 
show atreduction and reform. Hence we had the traudulent Tariff Com- 
mission, made up of manufacturers and of representatives of protected 
interests, six, I believe, out of the seven, and they went through agreat 
show and recommended a one-sided reduction; but so conservative is this 
bill that it actually does not reach further than the measure proposed 
by that commission would have gone. But we are invoking certain sup- 
posed moral forces to compel some Republicans and the Democratic pro- 
tectionists to help us take at least a small, meager first step in this 
direction. 

The commission’s report was not adopted. The whole thing was only 
for delay and appearance. Congress then resumed its control of the 
tariff, adopted a revision that raised the real burdens still higher upon 
the people, and that is now pronounced by the Secretary of the Treasury 


a complete and a consummate failure in all that even the Republicans | 


promised from it. 

Such treatment of the people and of the public interests is all the 
more shocking when we contemplate the sentiments from the President 
in his December message of 1882. He said: 


I heartily approve the Secretary's recommendation of immediate and extensive 
reductions in the annual revenues of the Government. It will be remembered 
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that I urged upon the attention of Congress at its last session the importance of 
relieving the industry and ae from the pressure of unnecessary taxation 

It is one of the tritest maxims of political economy that all taxes are burden- 
some, however wisely and prudently imposed. And though there have always 
been, among our people, wide differences of sentiment as to the best methods 
of raising the national revenues, and indeed as to the principles upon which 
taxation should be based, there has been substantial accord in the doctrine that 
only such taxes ought to be levied as are necessary for a wise and economica! 
administration of the Government. Of late the public revenues have far ex- 
ceeded that limit, and unless checked by appropriate legislation such excesses 
will continue to increase from year to year. For the fiscal year ended June 30 
1881, the surplus revenue amounted to $100,000,000 ; for the fiscal year ended 30th 
of June last the surplus was more than $145,000,000. The report of the Secretary 
shows what disposition has been made of these moneys. hey have not only 
answered the requirements of the sinking fund, but have afforded a large bai- 
ance applicable to other reductions of the public debt. 

But I renew the expression of my conviction that such rapid extinguishment 
of the national indebtedness as is now taking place is by no means a cause for 
congratulation ; it is a cause rather for serious apprehension. If it continues. 
it must be speedily followed by one of the evil results so clearly set forth in the 
report of the Secretary. 

ither the surplus must lie idle in the Treasury, or the Government will be 
forced to buy, at market rates, its bonds not then redeemable, and which, under 
such circumstances, can not fail to command an enormous premium, or the 
swollen revenues will be devoted to extravagant expenditure, which, as experi- 
ence has taught, is ever the bane of an overflowing Treasury. 

It was made apparent, in the course of the animated discussions which this 
question aroused at the lastsession of Congress, that the policy of diminishing 
the revenue by reducing taxation commanded the general approval of the mem- 
bers of both Houses. I regret that because of conflicting views, as to the best 
methods by which that policy should be made operative, none of its benefits have 
as yet been reaped. 


And yet in the face of all this here we are begging some Democrats 
and trying to shame the Republicans into even considering a measure 
to reduce the surplus revenues. In the face of il this they say it 
must not come off of the tariff, where every dollar of tax you take off 
of the people will relieve them of some $5 of subsidy also, making a 
total saving to the people of the $30,000,000 or more of tax, plus, say, 
$150,000,000 of subsidy—nearly $200,000,000 of burden. You would 
rather take thirty or fifty millions off of the internal-revenue tax, which 
would lift just that and no more off of the people, where they do not 
wantittaken from, where you know it can not be taken from, by the in- 
dicated sentimentof this House and of the country; and you would hold 
on to your excessive privileges and unlawful prizes, asking the people 
to stand robbing a while longer, or, as Mr. RANDALL indicates, until 
1893, and then you give us another promise. The people must awake! 
They will get nothing they do not compel. They were not made tobe 
your bondsmen. 

One word more about the work of the Tariff Commission and of the 
act passed last year. 

In his report of December last to this Congress the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after urging and arguing for ‘‘a reduction of taxation,’’ afte: 
saying, ** the question still presses, what legislation is needed to relieve 
the people of unnecessary taxation ?’’ after warning us of the evils and 
the hardships to business of our excessive exactions of money from the 
people, says: 


In the recommendations of the President and those of this Department and 
the action of Congress and in the expression of public opinion there has been 
substantial concord as to how the needed reduction of the revenue should be 
brought about. * * * It was conceded by all that a substantial reduction 
should be made upon nearly all imported articles subjected to duties. 

To make a start in the proposed reduction of revenue from imports the Tarif 
Commission had been created. 

In the report of the commission it said: 


Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate popular 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country. 

Then the commission recommended the reduction of the tariff, and 
said: 

Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff dutiesin which a substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feature 
The reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free-list and 
the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the commis 
sion has aimed is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is the opinion 
of the commission that the reduction will reach 2 per cent. 

I take all of these extracts from the report referred to of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

We know that the Republican Congress did not begin to adopt these 
recommendations. The protectionists, as usual, quickly repented ot! 
trying to keep their promises, of the ‘‘ generous”’ offers they had made, 
and they returned ‘‘ like a sow to its wallowing in the mire.’’ They dis- 
credit their own commission, which I believe they always intended to 
discredit and were only using as a blind, and adopted a bill last yea! 
that professed something, but which we knew was false and bound to 
fail, and that would increase the burdens upon the people; and now 


| the Secretary says of it—for the truth must out—even in six months 


after its adoption, that the ‘‘calculations have not been veritied.”’ 
And again he says: 
Shall we seek again for that reduction which was not attained’? 
And again he says: 


There wasa general agreement that a substantial reduction of the tariff should 
be made. 


And again he says: 


The actual results so far attained indicate that the reduction labored for has 
not been effected by the new tariff act. 


‘““Labored for’’ by whom? Not by the Congress that passed the act 
It may have been labored for by the commission, who, not appreciating 
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| 
the ridiculous part they were called upon to play, protectionists though | 
they were, may have vainly thought that the protectionists generally 
were going to stand by their ‘‘general agreement.’’ The expression | 
is a good piece of irony upon Congress orupon the commission or upon 
both, for perhaps only the Secretary has been duped. 

Again the Secretary says: 

It can not be assumed that the estimated surplus for the current and next years 
under existing laws will remain at the same rate in succeeding years, The in- 
creasing population and swelling business of the country will add to rather than 
take from the amount of the surplus as now estimated, while the decrease of 
amount on the publie debt, and probably of the amount disbursed by the Pen- 
sion Bureau, as arrears of pensions are paid off, should diminish expenditures. 

Here, then, Mr. Chairman, is the situation from this point of view. 
In the light of all this some Democrats ask us not to keep the “‘ general 
agreement’? of the Republicans, and not even a part of our own solemn 
pledges. Here is surplus piling upon surplus, and the amount being 
still more heaped up by the retrenchments of the Committee on Appro- 
priations; and what are we going to do about it? Mr. RANDALL and 
his committee do well, of course, to retrench expenditures; but do we 
not see that we must the more imperatively provide for reducing the 
surplusrevenue? Thisis ‘‘ practical statesmanship’’ witha vengeance. 

1 will do my part, as an American, to the best of my humble ability 
to make this all plain to the people. I want them to scan well this 
long line of violated faith, to judge men by their protracted actions, and 
if they want the surplus left in their own pockets and the tariff ‘bur- 
deus reduced, then they must send men here who do or who will work 
for those ends, and not those who have been and who now are working 
against them, and who bolt their party upon the first step toward the 
accomplishment of a small part of what they are solemnly pledged to. 

Sir, I have often visited the last resting-place of Henry Clay, and I 
have stood by his sepulcher, reflected upon his policy, and upon the 
high spirit of his life. I have thought that his compromises had per- 
haps better never have been made. Ido not know. His gift of his 
children did not sufficiently check the rapacity of the pursuing pack 
to enable his people to reach a place of safety. But, as I have gazed 
upon his sarcophagus, this inscription has challenged my unqualified 
admiration, that ‘‘though many years in the public service, he never 
once attempted to deceive his people.’’ Gentlemen, I submit that for 
your imitation. 

Relief must come. If not given gradually, it will come rashly, a way 
I would deplore; but I would rather see it come that way than not at 
all. To concede what is just is the only possible prevention of rash- 
ness. 

Grant that this margin we cut is a sacrifice, is it ‘‘a lawful prize’’ 
you give up? Suppose it were a lawful prize, would not the sacrifice 
now be necessary? What interest can afford to be less liberal and less 
patriotic, if you please, thananother? Let no prejudices be excited by 
any industry against itself. The next cut will be by selection, and 
then you want a well-disposed jury to consider your claims as a reve- 
nue-producing article. We can raise our revenue without taxing either 
wool or sugar. The manufacturers and the Republicans want both of 
them made free. Your only hope in the early future is upon your 
showing as a revenue-producing article, and then from the Democrats 
alone will you stand a chance of fair treatment. 

Gentlemen have voted against the consideration of this bill, and they 
have proposed in caucus or introduced in this House none other. I say 
again that if they refuse to vote for this bill to the point where they 
can amend it, for if not amended to suit them they can still vote against 
it upon its presentation for final passage, they will then conclusively 
show that they are the uncompromising foes of reform, and I trust the 
issue will be the more sharply drawn in the future; and I repeat that 
our cry then should be, ‘‘On to Chicago!”’ 

Mr. Chairman, in my remarks so far I have tried to confine myself 
to those matters which rightly pertain to the proposition of supporting 
the bill we have under consideration. As I have said before, independ- 


ently of the question of the right or wrong of the tariff, this bill ought | 


to pass, and the time when gentlemen can contend for the ** lawful 
prizes 7 of protection is still in the future. This is the first step, the 
next will be the second step. 1 have tried to show that it will be time 
enough for gentlemen to oppose the policy of their party when the party 
opposes the policy that even the Republicans are pledged to, though 
now they are faithless to it. This is too early, I say again, for gentle- 
men to be throwing themselves into the arms of the Republican party, 
unless they wish to show to the country that the majority of the Dem- 
ocrati¢ party is the only organized faith-keeping element in the coun- 
try, and that they, the bolters, are in the party only to get the officesand 
to oppose the policy of the party. 

_ But, sir, I do not wish to conceal my desire to take the second step. 
For my part I would take it now, and I only refrain from the effort in 
(leference to weighty considerations of policy, approved of by the great 
majority of my party associates. ' 

In this connection it becomes necessary and proper for us toset forth, 


| to the proprietors alone, of a few subsidized industries. 





notonly the claims of this bill, but also the general subject of the tariff. | 


I how proceed from the consideration of the bill before us to that of | 
the tariff itself. | 


This subject which we call the tariff, and it means taxes, is but a 
part of our system of Federal taxation; and while the tariff is our prin- | 
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cipal mode of Federal taxation, yet it has to be considered in connection 
with the whole system and principle of Federal taxation, to be rightly 
viewed; and while a tariff system of taxation is in very many respects 
the best that can be pursued, and it is a system that I never want to see 
abandoned, yet of all others it is the one that can be most perverted 
from a blessing to a curse, and that requires the narrowest and the 
closest scrunity upon the part of the people. 

I think it was Turgot who said that *‘the art of taxation was to pluck 
the feathers without making the goose scream.”’ 

This is a very necessary art in a despotic government like that which 
Turgot served, and it is equally necessary to those in a free country 
who wish under the forms of taxation and law to practice all manner 
of wrongs upon the people. 

Sir, the tariff system, with all its possible blessings, has been made 
in the hands of selfish and designing men a sad illustration in this coun- 
try of that ‘‘art’’ not simply to procure vast and needless revenues, 
but also to cloak and obscure the practicing of the most shocking, un- 
equal class legislation. It is by this and by kindred legislation that 
monopolies have been fostered and produced among us, and [ may al- 
most say billionaires have been created, to the oppression of our own 
people and to the amazement of the world. It is thus that ‘the wealth 
of our matchless country, produced by the labor of our matchless peo- 
ple, has been steadily turned from the fair distribution that would fol- 
low under natural and equal laws to the present vast distortion, while the 
toilers have been ground down from bad to worse until already we pre 
sent many of the most revolting aspects of a despotic and decaying 
nation. 

When I see how hand has joined in hand to pfocure and to perpetuate 
these inequalities and wrongs—none but the rich enriched—how the 
passions and prejudices of the masses have been worked upon to divert 
their minds and to make them the instruments of mutual destruction 
and of self-enslavement; how God and liberty and humanity and country 
and honesty have all been made the rallying-cries for gain, thus uniting 
itself with fanaticism, from, I may say, generation to generation: how all 
priceless things have been imperiled and good men confused and es 
tranged in the chaos; how the while the web has been carefully and 
steadily woven; how the pyramids of gold have been steadily added to; 
how the manufacturers have been subsidized with thousands of millions 
of dollars that they never honestly earned; how the railroads have been 
endowed with hundreds of millions of acres of the finest lands on earth, 
and their bonds indorsed for millions upon millions by a ‘* paternal 
Government; how solemn contracts have been violated with the peo 
ple’s creditors by the people’s representatives to give advantages to na 
tional creditors which have been denied them by solemn agreements 
and by previous laws; how others, too, have been lifted from the com 
mon lot and struggles of life and have been given more money for noth- 
ing by the Government upon securities that they in turn would often 
lend to the people upon the same basis at 10 per cent.—when I conside! 
these things I have sometimes almost despaired of our ability for seli 
government, and I know not which is the greater, my condemnation of 
these colossal wrongs or my astonishment at the ability, perseverance, 
and amazing cunning of those who have practiced and do now practice 
and maintainthem. It surpasses the wrongs and corruption of the age 
of Alexander, of the age of the Roman emperors, and of the age of the 
partition of Poland. 

Many of these things are past recall. Many of them are not, and 
some of them are now before us. The system is on trial. 1 for one, 
recognizing the vastness of the undertaking which is set before us, but 
having at heart only the liberty, the happiness, and the true grandeur 
of our whole and our common country, and knowing that only death 
can discharge us from the obligations of earthly duty, gird my loins about 
me and strike hands with those who are ready to strike for the right. 

Sir, the origin of this system is calculated to warn us against its abuses 
And at every step I wish to refute the misrepresentations of those who 
pretend to believe that we want to abolish the system instead simply of 
correcting its abuses, and to refute the equal error that if we had all 
power at this moment we would reform these evils without regard to 
the relative consequences. As I understand it we want ** reform, not 
revolution.’’ We want a growth, not a burst; but to have a growth 
we must not have stagnation. But whence was this system first de- 
rived, and what is its meaning ? 

Worcester defines tariff as follows: 


A schedule or table of duties or customs payable to the government on mer- 
chandise imported or exported. 

Mark the true meaning. It is ‘‘ duty payable tothe government,”’ 
and not duty or subsidy payable toa preferred class of our people. 
Yet the present tariff is so arranged that for every dollar we pay the 
Government we pay perhaps five dollars or more to the proprietors, and 
As opposed to 
this, we demand a tariff only for public revenue, and not for subsidy 

But as to its origin, Trench says: 


If you turn to a map of Spain, you wil 


take note at its southern point, and 
running out into the Straits of Gibraltar, of a promontory, which from its posi- 
tion is admirably adapted for commanding the entrance of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and watching the exit and entrance of all ships. A fortress stands upon 


this promontory, called now, as it was also called in the tames of the Moorish 
domination in Spain, ‘ Turifa,’’ the name, indeed, is of Moorish origin. It was 
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the custom of the Moors to watch from this point all merchant-ships going into | 


or coming out of the Midland Sea, and issuing from this stronghold, to levy 
duties according to fixed rates on all merchandise passing in or out of the straits ; 
and this was called, from the place where it was levied,‘ tarifa’’ or “ tariff,” 
and in this way we have acquired the word. 


Sir, if I may digress to say a word upon an etymological question, 
I will say that while from this promontory the Spanish got its ‘* tarifa,”’ 
the Italian its ‘‘tariffa,’’ the French its *‘tarif,’’ and we our tariff, yet 
the word 
it means in our present English, but perverted by the robber Moors, 
just us it has been perverted from Government revenue by the robber 
protectionists. A legitimate tariff, a revenue tariff, a tariff upon our 


own people for the sole purpose of providing a public revenue for pub- | 


lic purposes, and so placed as to cost the people as little as possible 
outside of what goes into the public Treasury, is a blessing. A tariff 


perverted from this public purpose, but designed to so disturb trade as | 


to give to a few people, from the earnings of the many, five dollars or 
more, where it gives one dollar to the public treasury—this I say is 
robbery; it is a curse; it is slavery; and those who favored it and now 
favor it are, and have ever been, the real foes to human rights and to 
human freedom. 

But, sir, it is much easier for us to see the mote in our brother’s eye 
than it is for us to see the beam in our own eye, and hence I will make 
use of the robbery committed by the Moors to illustrate the nature and 
the workingof our presentsystem. As commerce passed this *‘custom- 
house’’ of Tarifa it proved suggestive to the Moor. He wanted to be 
‘‘encouraged’’ and ** protected’’ as he followed the common lot of life, 
and so he concluded to lay tribute upon those who traded under his ob- 
servation. Indeed, he cut east and west, while we cut mainly our own 
people. It was simply a sum of money that he exacted upon mer- 
chandise. For a long time the people along the Mediterranean consid- 
ered that he did no harm or wrong to them as consumers, but that he 
simply helped them to get even with the bargain-driving merchants. 

But this merchandise consisted in large part of the necessaries of life, 
and by dint of long robbery the people learned that what came out of 
the merchants ultimately came out of them. The merchants never 
could let their competition go further than to sacrifice a part of their 
profits. Under all circumstances the merchant had at least to get back 
the cost of the goods. What they paid out for tribute at Tarifa was 
as much a part of the cost price as was the freight or the original cost 
of the article. The percentage of profit also had to be computed upon a 
much larger basis than would otherwise have been the case. Thus the 
matter was compounded upon the consumer. 

Anotherelement of the case, and as with us by far the bigger element, 
was that most of the imported articles were also produced in part by 
the people living upon the shores of the Mediterranean, inside of the 
point where this tariff was exacted. With our varied climate, soil, and 
minerals this is much more the case than it was with the people of 
whom I speak. 

Those people living inside of Tarifa, and who produced some of the 
articles that were imported, were not slow to learn that they might as 
well take advantage of the enhanced price of the imported article, and 
hence they quickly marked up the domestic product to about the full 
price of the imported article, so as to reap the benefits of the enhanced 
price. 

It is not recorded that they had any increased love for ‘‘labor.’’ 
Nor does it appear that the ‘‘ laboring man’’ derived any benefit from 
ceasing to produce a little more-of something that went abroad to pro- 
duce a little more of something that had previously been imported in 
exchange for his former products. The truth is those people at Tarifa 
were disturbing the natural order of trade. 

Had trade been left alone the people would have continued to get 
what they wanted, other than what they produced at home, by ex- 
change, giving in return to foreign nations commodities that could be 


more cheaply produced on the Mediterranean than they could be pro- | 
This undisturbed flow of commerce and of | 


duced in other countries. 
exchange would have been a benefit and a blessing to all nations in reach 
of eachother. Assoon as exchange ceased to beas cheapas home produc- 
tion respecting any article or particular industry, that moment home pro- 
duction would increase. As soon as home production of a given article 


ceased to be as cheap as getting it by exchange, that moment the people | 


would begin to conform to the wise and gainful policy of ceasing to pro- 
duce the article. New wants would arise; new articles of commerce 


would come into existence, and all proper changes would take place | 
But these | 
They did not simply 


for the best as peoples grew and as their industries grew. 


Moors disturbed the whole natural order of trade. 
1 


seek to get a revenue upon those articles that would least disturb com- 


merce, but they threw a drag-net ovef all things, just as our protection- | 


ists have done, and with such results, apart from revenue, as we are 
beginning to see. 
Sir, abstract reasoning is entirely lost upon some gentlemen here, for 


they continually assert that a tax upon an article cheapens that article | 


to the buyer, and that a tax upon imports does not correspondingly in- 
crease the priceofthe home product. When asked how it can ‘‘ protect’’ 
the manufacturer unless it increases the price to the buyer, they simply 
fall back upon assertion. Eminent gentlemen talk this way, and hence 
I make this childlike demonstration. There is no proposition too ab- 
surd for self-interest to evolve. 


‘tarif’’ is pure Arabic, meaning in the Arabic just what | 
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The immediate result, then, of this indiscriminate tariff, apart from 
the revenue it yielded to the Moors, was a large profit to the particular 
growers or manufacturers inside of Tarifa of the articles taxed, and a 
corresponding injury to the great mass of consumers of such merchan- 
| dise, including those who labored for the small number of proprietors 
| benefited, for, labor being exempted from duty, it could come in at any 

time in full supply, and then the laborer got no more, while he never- 
theless had to pay more of his same scant wages for the very necessa- 
ries of life that he himself produced. This left him worse off than he 
was before; and this is just the way it works with us. 

Now, I repeat that the whole natural order of production and ex- 
change was deranged; and whenever the ultimate day of restoration of 
this order should be restored the laborer and the great mass of the peo- 
ple would be relieved of this burden and injury, but not till then. 

Gentlemen may say that these pirates were public benefactors, but 
the people did not long think so. When they found out the burdens 
they were placing upon all laborers and consumers the occupation ot 
the Moor was gone. Gentlemen may say that they had been engaged 
in ‘‘developing the industries’’ of that country; but a little reflection 
convinced the people that they were really not so much aiming to 
‘develop the industries’’ as they were to develop the resources of the 
country. That system had a peculiar charm for the Moors and {or th: 
few inside who were making the money. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to make plain the true nature and 
characterof our so-called protective tariff. What right have we to make 
our custom-houses promontories of Tarifa? 

Sir, the power to tax is the power to destroy. We can take a part 
by a tax, or we can take all of a citizen’s property. But how, and 
for what? Can we lay an embargo upon imports simply to enrich one 
man or a few men, to the detriment of the great mass of laborers and 
consumers of the country? Can we take from one or divert from one 
simply to enrich another? Can we do it directly? Can we do it indi- 
rectly? Ido not mean by sophistry and deception, for we are doing it 
that way now. If done directly we can bring it before the courts, and 
it is stopped. If done indirectly by a perversion of the taxing power, 
we can not get it before the courts; we can only go to the people them- 
selves; but the principle is the same whether the wrong be perpetrated 
either directly or indirectly. 

I wish I had time to introduce here the decisions of the supreme 
court of Maine and of other States upon this subject; but I will at least 
introduce the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
well-known Loan Association vs. Topeka case (20 Wallace, page 657 
Every speech delivered in this debate ought to have this decision in it 
The court said: 





The power to tax is therefore the strongest, the most pervading, of all th 
powers of the Goverrment, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the 
people. It was said by Chief-Justice Marshall in the case of McCulloch rs. The 
State of Maryland that the power to tax is the power to destroy. A striking 
stance of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax 
10 per cent. imposed by the United States on the circulation of all other banks 
than the national banks drove out of existence every State bank of circulation 
within a year or twoafter its passage. This power can as readily be emplo 
against one class of individuals and in favor of another, so as to ruin the « 
class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there is no i: 
plied limitation of the tises for which the power may be exercised. 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of th« 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid priv 
enterprises and build private fortunes, is none the less a robbery becau~ 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation 
is a decree under legislative forms. 

Norisit taxation. A ‘tax,’ says Webster’s Dictionary, “is a rate or sun 
money assessed on the person or property of a citizen by government fo 
use of the nation or state.’’ ‘Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by t 
legislature upon persons or property to raise money for public purposes 


ed 


And the court adds : 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of any other businessor pursuit whi 
ploys capital or labor. 

What would be the result of asystem that protects equally all around ? 
| Suppose we established an expensive, complicated system that gave 50 
per cent. additional profit to the laborer, to the lawyer, to thi 
| chant, to the manufacturer, to the preacher, to the doctor, to the sew- 
ing-woman, and to every other person in employment in the country; 
what would be the result? It would be a purposeless exchange of do!- 
| lars; it would be ‘‘swapping dollars”’ all around; it would be an ab- 
surdity. We should be out the expense of the office-holders, without 
a single man in the country being a gainer. 

But unless you protect all you protect only a part. But this the Su- 
preme Court justly says ‘‘is robbery.’’ Hence this sort of policy is 
| bound to wind up in absurdity or in robbery; but it never goes [at 
enough to be absurd, for it always stops where it is designed to stop, 

namely, at ‘‘ robbery.” 
| Some things are almost too plain to admit of a demonstration. Yet 
I have taken occasion to turn to the census and to take two States that 
fairly represent the two sides of this policy, to examine the effect upon 
them, and I will present it to you. 

From 1850 to 1860, under a revenue tariff, the wealth of lowa in- 
creased 942 per cent. During the same period the wealth of Pennsy! 
vania increased 96 per cent. 
| In 1861 the high-tariff policy was adopted. From 1860 to 1870 the 
| population of Iowa increased from 673,000 to 1,188,000, which is nearly 

















100 per cent. Yet, despite the vast increase of wealth by immigration, 
the aggregate increase of wealth in that State dropped off in this period 
from nearly 1,000 per cent. to about 300 per cent. The ratio fell off 
more than two-thirds. 

How was it with Pennsylvania, a manufacturing State, operating 
under thenew system? The population of Pennsylvania increased only 
about 40 per cent., yet the aggregate increase of wealth in that State 
sprang from 96 per cent. to nearly 300 per cent. 

What Iowa lost Pennsylvania gained. The law was procured and is 
now maintained just for the purpose of taking from one man and giving 
to another. 

Deduct from Iowa’s gain what was carried there by immigrants, or 
what is properly chargeable to their work, and how small must have 
been the real profits of the farmers. Now, allow to Pennsylvania what 
is properly chargeable to her gain by means of immigration, and yet 
how vast must have been the profits of the manufacturers. 

The farmers and other consumers, including especially those who 
labor for the monopolist, have not actually been sold into bondage, but 
they are so ‘‘robbed under the formsof law’’ that they have but little 
left above a poor living. 

My life is a short one, yet I have lived long enough to see agriculture 
dethroned and the great body of my people practically made bond- 
men. I trust they will soon, all of them, see this, and then a fire will 
flash from their eyes which will teach the monopolists that they were 
not born to be slaves. 

No party ever had a higher mission than the Democracy has now. I 
repeat here that Mr. Hamilton failed to make this country a monarchy, 
with degrees of peoples other than God’s gifts; and Mr. Jefferson set- 
tled that this country shall bea democracy. By fraud unparalleled that 
decision has been set aside. But the perversion will not stand long. 
This is to be ademocracy, arepresentative democracy, a constitutional 
democracy. The people will rule with wisdom and justice. Talk 
no more of your mere equality under the law. It is a delusion and a 
fraud. We want equality under equal laws, a phrase of some reality. 
Your loose construction of the Constitution means partiality and favor. 
You can not run this Government without justice. When justice is 
practiced, and only then, will labor cease to envy capital, for capital will 
cease to rob, deceive, and oppress labor. Cease to prate for standing 
armies, and take refuge in justice. It is a place from which-you want 
to go, but from which nobody wants to drive you. 

You do not need so much to legislate for the people as you do to cease 
from legislating against them. Give them an equal show, and then if 
misfortunes overtake them, as they most seldom will, the fault will not 
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be ours, but the visitation will be of God, against whom the people are 
not likely to rebel. 

But gentlemen say that this class legislation does not produce mo- 
nopolies, for all men are free to enter the subsidized industries. What 
mockery is this? The fact that you at once groan with wealth and 
that others begin to groan with poverty and toil is enough to refute it. 
But consider the nature of the case. 

Do foreigners come in at once tocompete with you? No. Only for- 
eign mechanics and miners are enticed by your short-lived, fictitious 
wages. Capitalists know that you have been stimulated beyond what 
natural laws justify; that you exist only by an act of Congress, and 
they are distrustful of your foundation. Hence, so far as they are con- 
cerned, you are left unmolested. 

Do farmers rush into the subsidized pursuits? Canthey doit? The 
habits of a lifetime are not easily changed. Yourskilled knowledge is 
not quickly acquired, and the property which you have caused to be 
discriminated against no longer yields a profit, and hence can only be 
sold, should its owner wish to make a change, at a great sacrifice. 

Thus you are secure in your monopoly, and of your vast profits there 
is no doubt. You readily import all the contract labor you want, and 
that commodity, one of your ‘‘raw materials,’’ as you would call it, 
isfree of impost and correspondingly cheap. Yousay the laborer abroad 
isa pauper. He at least then yields to the seductiveness of your con- 
tracts, and deceived by temporary and fictitious high prices, comes to 
swell your wealth and victims. 

It is your own delusion to now talk of preventing the importation of 
labor under contracts. You can readily grant that now, for the market 
is already glutted. Should future wants arise you could readily evade 
such a law. The pauper labor is here, and what the oppressed laborer 
wants is a law that will compel you to compete with the world, sell to 
the world all you can make, at a smaller profit than by combinations 
you get at home, and then he will have work the year around at the 
price he now gets when he gets anything, for he competes and must com- 
pete in a free-trade labor market; but his cost of living the while will 
be much less as well as hisemployment more constant. It will have to 
come to this, as sure as there isa natural law; and the laborer will know 
it, if only by starvation; and the manufacturers and other monopolists 
will know it, if only by panics and the thunder of the people they rob. 

In order that the people may figure out for themselves the amount of 
subsidy they pay upon the pretense of raising a limited amount of rev- 
enue, and what protection for the sake of protection costs them, I insert 
the following table, which has recently come from the Bureau of Statis- 
tics: 


Statement showing the values of the principal manufactured articles produced in the United States during the census year 1880, which, when imported, 
are subject to customs duties, the amounts thereof exported and remaining for consumption, the amount of such articles imported for consumption, &e. 


Manufactured articles. 


Agricultural implements 
Beer, ale, and ST tec nattniiicasieiien 
Bells and bell and bronze metal... 
Billiard tables and apparatus 
Ce i 
Bone-black, ivory-black, and lamp-black......... 


Books, pamphlets, maps, and other publications 
Brass . 







as ss cnmensantotinginenscibavaswenecstnesbenousssessctn 
Bread and biseuit...............00000000+++ 
W heat-flour, corn-meal, rye-flour, ce. apeeeeeseees 
Maizena, farina, and all other preparations of breadstuffs used as food.. 
Briel and tile, drain-pipe, and terra-cotta ware 
rooms and brushes of all kinds 
Neos. cd esednaasnetscavevsavndergestendaxemeie 
Carriages, carts, and parts of...............+ b 
Cars (railroad), passenger and freight. 
Cpe os cccchciatdeatnapigene 
Clocks rate ; of 
; ae watches, and parts of 
Coke 
Combs. 
Copper. 
Cordage, 
Cotton 
















cocoa, and spices, including ginger, pepper, and mustard...... 


rope, and twine of all kinds, not elsewhere specified 





Dye-stuff's 


SO ans ccanencpeenerntnannsnrnsveccizsensnnccrcevenqnovsanenevennss 
tiey articles, not elsewhere specified .. 
‘lax, hemp, and Se lial ts scsintbas demastsin 
—— preserved, in cans or otherwise 
a Neen a cscatnasonnsasionenvanvenevane 
ras fixtures and chandeliers 
Glass and glass-ware 
Glucose 
Glue ...., 














a Not separately specified. 





1880. 





of do- 
ing the 






















S 3 
as x g 
oe - 
S he = = > 
=@ =| &« ‘ 
> re os z 
52 o ~s z 
3 @ oe 3 
2 _ > 
3 O a 4 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Per ct. 
68, 640, 486 2, 245, 742 66, 394, 744 |.... pcuilemedie 66, 394, 744 
101, 058, 385 298, 818 100, 759, 567 754, 293 101, 513, 860 .74 
1, 065, 824 1, 049, 958 ) > 1, 055, 148 .49 
OE Socccnnans 2, 261, 368 |......... ‘ 
1, 328, 453 56, 958 1,385, 411 4.11 
ao ne 595, 307 6 
11, 350,13 2,510, 492 13, 860, 626 18. 11 
27, 149, 015 414,224 27, 563, 239 1.50 
18, 273, 102 19, 102, 002 4.3 
: 65, 138,738 65, 163, 851 04 
36, 33% 468, 846, 426 468, 918, 764 Ol 
2 54, 126 239, 343 77.49 
33. 817, 855 33 
10, 450, 445 3.43 
4,449 542 46.41 
76, 147, 435 12 
27. 413, 868 
1, 300, 011 2. 07 
* 13, 581, 102 11.54 
22 831, 656 9 
(a 5, 359, 489 oA 
935, 297 > 
1,294, 318 25. O06 
12, 135, 363 : 
9 267, 190, 668 8.738 
2, 56, 719, 213 |) - £9 
702, 750 £, 550,288 | 5 ; 
106. 724 7, 836. 005 41.25 
518,198 29, 123 17. 22 
1. 263. 655 _ 067. 969 i.40 
135, 200 17, 164, 286 24 
5, 404, 418 2, 834, 294 7.43 
36, 237 4,298, 419 
749, 866 22, 939,714 18, 29 
2 103, 771 4,447, 441 2. 92 
4, 324, O72 22. 650 4, 301,422 6.12 


6 Including mixed textiles. 
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Values of principal manufactured articles produced in the United States, &c.—Continued. 


during 
ended 


Manufactured articles. 


th 
ended June 30, 1880. 


sus year 1880. 


year 1880. 
sumption 


mestic, 
Total consumption 


Consumption of do- | 
Imported for con- 


| Produced inthe cen- 
Exports, domestic, | 
ing 


| 


—_— eusenmeanet cme 


Dollars. . Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

Hair pun neennh énoncinavineutvntupailiisiniapiealiniinanpioiesslenmsadesleniaiibenpiinniibedidibdiiniliiad 1, 467,723 24, 552 1, 443,171 | 181, 096 1, 624, 267 
Hats, caps, and bonnets : | 

Of wool, fur, and silk ............ | 8, 516, 569 | 8, 6 8, 317, 930 6, 420 8, 324, 35 

Of palm- leaf, SEWW, BC....0cccccee i 82, 866, 116 | 4 32, 843, 022 , 244, 955 34, 087, 97 
Ice, artificial. cones 544, 763 | 544, 763 544, 7 
India-rubber and gutta- percha: | 

Boots and shoes 9, 705, 724 | , 072 | 9, 677, 652 


Fe ae ei --ceovencasesoncensnensorscrsenseconneeercerenconesmenensnu _oneperaaieureneernonet 15: 08 ad 
Iron and steel: 


lron— 


Sheet, band, and hoop 262,351 | q | 246, 950 , 455, 041 , 701, § 
Nails and spikes............. 1 | 5, 629, 240 | 287, 939 5, 341, 301 2,719 | 5, 314, 02 
All other manufactures 585, 927, 2 3, 671, 068 577, 256, 221 30, 986, 929 8, 243, 15 
Steel } 
Ingots, bars, sheets, and wire 19, 964, 423 15, 223 19, 949, 200 710, 199 21, 659, 35 
Cutlery and edge-tools : 15, 897, 938 998, 004 22, 603 
Files and saws..... peonebenneen ‘ 6, 429, 638 | 81, 118 | b ' 398, 5 ” 55, 506 5, S44, 
Fire-arms........ aielicaliie ; aie 5, 736, 936 | , 286, 091 | 3, 449, 845 | 751, 999 , 201, 
All other manufactures - one s0 seed 8, 195, 501 311, 674 | 883, 82 5, 808, 156 , O91, ¢ 
Jewelry and other manufactures of gold and silver 33, 896, 910 | 231, 531 6 33, 954. 62 
Lamps on . 3, 357, 829 | 263, 110 | 3, 094, 719 3,094.7 


Lead 5, 600, 671 49, 899 | 550, 77: 251, & 5, 802, 5 
Leather: 


Morocco and other fine, sole, i r 208, 587, 421 5, 744, 360 | . 457.5 
Boo ots and shoes...... econnes ‘ 196, 920, 481 441, 069 196, 479, 
ee 38, 081, 643 133, 705 | 37, 947, 938 55, 248, 386 
oa | 10, 244, 713 441, 052 9, 803, 66 
Lime « 5, 772, 318 | 52, 584 5, 719, 7: é , 6, 108, 5 
Manure s 23, 650, 795 588,777 | 23, 062, 
Marble and stone. 33, 210,014 | 453, 912 | 32, 756, 
Matches si sia) | 4, 668, 446 119, 246 4, 549, ¢ 
Mathematical, philosophical, and optical instrument... ..........sec00ss-c0ssesccceecsscecees 4, 398, 435 87, 161 | 4,311, 27 
Metals, metal compositions, and manufactures of. 51, 608, 461 | sasiaiieeiniall 51, 608, 461 
Musical instruments, all kinds J 19, 254, 739 197 18, 443, 562 
Naval stores: Tar, turpentine, and pitch.. 5, 876, 983 | 2, 452, 908 | 3, 424, 075 
Oil-cloth sineunal 5, 814, 487 | , Oo 5, 807, 553 
Oils 
Mineral 
Naphthas 


, 677, 702 


15, 325, 316 235, 345 5, 610, 66 





oO 


3, 062, 01 


2, 990, 678 1, 192, 229 1, 798, 449 
Illuminating , 349, 613 , 783, 5, 566, 038 
Lubricating — povnenennsbesbaanen 5,542, 858 1, 089, 1: 4, 508, 
Residuum ......... 724, 370 1, 447,! 


Animal— 
Lard........ 
Neat’s- foot and other r. 
Ve wets able 
Cotton-seed and oil-cake | , 690, 921 
Linseed 
Volatile or esse ntial.. 902, 758 
Oleomargarine ......... > pocounen ven ccscns senncseosceeccese _ oe , 892, 939 
Ordnance stores: Gunpowder and ammunition eased ° * 9, 098, 127 
RN GREE SRNGEY CII scconstesnnccendinsisccosnctbneencitete vecabucennseibicnnecesen 3, 390, 767 
Paper and stationery ec cecccesenrscccovecnces esvessccaseescees , 179, 380 
Perfumery on simnie mocnivenssiutichapnene bs one , 203, 004 
Plated ware, of silver or other metal.. pninasiinitinee “ wei , 113, 742 
Printing presse sand type 3, 476, 308 251, 2: 3, 225, 076 
Provisions: 
Beef and pork (slaughtering and pac king) 
Butter and cheese. a 


, 721, 066 
259, 086 


, 393, 812 


3, 562, 413 5, 294, 25 228, 268, 155 
5, 742,510 , 862, 6, 880, 103 

Lard pandilaainicamisaincapennuninnaininelaiiitin 3, 195, 702 27, 920, 36 c 4, 724, 665 

Pickles, preserves, and sauces............ _ 2, , B4: i 2, 390, 184 
Salt isan ccieiitclalanbariadilinaeibbciiaiinianilien = 2 5, 184, 609 
Seales and b slances s poe 
Sewing-machines, and parts of... _ 5, 028, 02% , 649, 36 14, 278, 658 
Silk and silk goods.. eccoccosneuee , 083, 04 x ‘ 40, 97 0, 
Soap and candles ..... eueveiin swetees — peeesene , 552, 627 966, 316 : i, | 311, 38 
oe ee ase : wool , 394, 896 3.02 : 38, 367, : 751, 
Starch........ 7,477, 74 , SA , 029, ¢ 40,7 
Sugar and molasses : 

Refined, and molasses §, 979.5 

Candy and confectionery. | : : ® 9, 
Tallow and ZTease, ....ccccorccccccsessees vee . , 095, 06 8, 598, 456 5, 496, 6 198, 
Tin sdullianintehan 06, 229 | 18 52, 74 6, 580, 
Tobacco 

Cigars. , 293. 7 

All othe r manufactures of. ‘ samuel , 690, 591 | , 995, < ? 2, 695, 246 | 46, ; 
Trunks aomnats , » 202, | 83, 7 . . ee 
Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, seuss exe | 5, 917, 463 | 8, 2 5, 909, 233 59, 732 
WN icnninniniencincndtinstiiamnenmtineditiinansestnt ene §, 721,17 96, 06: 5, 625, 112 120, 
Vinegar - prenecevesensusecocenes u i : 12 3, 413, 915 34, $ 
nS CUE. cmccantencsersibiahamageeieenel a c | , 288 9, 198, 614 dl, 
W halebone ............ a adit | 926, 255.8 | 270, 980 a 
Wine ltunianepe , ; | , 109, 19% 123, ; , 876 | 5, 649, 
Wood 

Household furniture .. 

W ooden-ware. 








, 845, , 653, 76, 191, 847 5, 147,7 
‘ .| , 235, 331, 1: 904, 337 : ; 
798, 266 804, 37! 369, 993; 891 6, 005, 
wen 
ar pre seesessecceseeess , 654, 512 | 8, 5 $2, 645, 982 1,313, 352 33, 959, 334 
‘All other manufactures of, ‘not elsew where specified, .. oie a 240, 454, 116 208. 240, 246, 070 30, 514, 77? 270, 760, 845 


Zine 2, 725, 165 119, 26 2. 605, 901 585,72 3,191, 622 


c Excess of exports. d Mostly included in cotton, silk, and wool manufactures. 


Additional light will be furnished by the following table, from thesame | act, which was to have taken off from 20 to 25 per cent., the may was 


source. I wish to call attention to the fact, as shown by this table, that | a little over 42 per cent. This shows that the reduction on the: es 
the average tax collected is over 40 per cent., while previous to the last | taxed is only, say, 2 per cent. The amount of subsidy paid is dif ult 








to estimate. We consume over five billions of manufactured goods. I”) 
am satisfied that there have been years when the people paid tribute to 
the subsidized industries of not less than $1,500,000,000 a year. It is 
much less now, owing to overproduction in many lines of business 
and to the only partial efficiency of combinations. Perhaps it is not 
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much over $500,000,000 a year; but if the people will figure out what 
that amounts to each man, to each State, and to each county, they will 
understand why they are kept poor and others are made rich. I leave 
those calculations for them to make. These tables give them the data 
to go upon. 


Values of imports of dutiable merchandise entered for consumption in the United States, with the amount of duty and the average ad valorem rate of duty 
collected, during the six months ended December 31, 1882 and 1883. 


Six months under the old law—1882. 













Six months under the new law—1883. Increase (+). Decrease ( 


Articles. ov Ad valorem an Ad valorem Se -e 
Value. ae rate of duty Value. — —_ rate of duty Value. oe. a Ad valo- 
ee collected, — collected. — — 

Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. Dollars. Dollars Per cent. 
All dutiable merchandise................c006 ce000 260, 856, 237 110, 449, 331 42.34 241, 738,562 | 98,812,477 40. 87 —19, 117,675 —11, 636, 854 1.47 
Sugar and MelAadA.,......00..--++seereeesessevenseeeee| 44, 432,311 | 23,180,590 52.17 46,731, 822 | 23,520, 030 50. 26 +- 2,361,511 |+ 339,440 1.91 
Iron and steel and manufactures thereof... 82, 499, 426 | 12,713, 996 39.12 23,766,583 | 8,207,133 34.53 — 8,732,843 4,506, 863 - 4.59 

Wool: | | 

ins ants tencecncectcedenscconsens 1, 210, 689 671, 415 55. 46 2,399,515 1,073, 311 44.73 +- 1,188,826 + 401,896 10.73 
CREE i iiainasscncencsscesencverereesceseovs 135, 123 67, 839 50.19 | 615, 677 267, 704 43.48 + 480,554 [+ 199, 865 6.71 
Carpet ae 3, 505, 980 974, 202 27.79 4, 348, 132 1, 087,519 25. 01 + 842,152 i+ 113,317 2.78 
Manufactures of wool.... 22, 400, 387 | 14, 943, 626 66.7 23, 128,502 | 15,193, 291 65. 70 + 728,115 + 249,665 1.01 
Manufactures of Cotton. ...........ccceccceceeceeees 14, 967,850 | 5,629, 658 37.61 | 12, 033, 872 4, 828,117 40.12 — 2,933,978 — 801,541 + 2.51 
i ska cincinnati scerenesdgentiiece 19, 999,119 | 11,738, 469 58. 69 21, 287,064 | 10,615,270 49. 87 + 1,287,945 |— 1,123,199 8. 82 
Earthen and china ware.. 4, 423, 146 1, 896, 705 42. 88 | 2, 568, 288 1, 438, 035 55. 99 — 1,854,858 |_— 458,670 $13.11 
Glass and glassware ...... 4, 271, 305 2, 327, 660 54.49 | 3, 942, 765 2, 206, 789 55. 97 — 328.540 — 120,871 1.48 
Spirits and WINEG...... .....ccccccscsorresssseeeeeseees 5, 203,625 | 3,706,142 71, 22 2,801,525 | 2,632, 873 93. 98 — 2,402,100 |— 1,073, 269 22.76 
DEORE TRB O EG ascctvtcsccieienensecesias stecsancew. concenes 511,772 | 227, 370 44. 43 490, 326 235, 827 48.10 — 21,446 |+- 8, 457 t. 67 





And now, Mr. Chairman, I want to exposea few of the more striking 
frauds and wrongs, in detail, that are practiced under this tariff law 
upon the people. The following tables are prepared from the invoices 
of one of the leading importers in this country. I will not give his 


name, for the monopolists make it disagreeable to every man who lets | 


out these custom-house secrets. But every gentleman here who has 
informed himself in these lines of business knows these figures to be 
correct. They show how a great pretense of reduction of duties can be 
made when there is practically no reduction at all, for the articles re- 
duced are still left at prohibitory rates of duty. They were prepared 
by the protectionists for this use and fraud. These tables also show 
how the articles used by the masses of the people are heavily taxed, 
and those used by the very rich are relatively lightly taxed. It is the 
great consumption of the masses that they are after. In every way the 
monopolists are good to themselves and unfeeling and unjust to the 
people. 
point, and the people are turned over, bound hand and foot, to the 
‘robbery ’’ of the protected classes. When they overproduce they still 
seek, by combination, to prevent competition and to exact the full 
pound of flesh. 


Table showing the rate of duty on woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all man- 
ufactures of wool of every description made wholly or in part of wool, 


under the tariff in force prior to July 1, 1883, and the tariff of July 1, 


1883 (act of March 3, 1883). 








What the toiling millions consume is taxed to a prohibitory | 


| facturer here of the lower grades. 





You see how short a distance money 
goes in shopping. 

And here I will insert a statement of duties on worsted and cotton 
dress goods of a character worn by 85 per cent. of the women of this 
country. I have an extensive table of the same sort of goods of French 
manufacture, but this will serve as an example. Indeed, it is easy to 
fill a book with illustrations of these subterfuges and wrongs, but a few 
will illustrate the character of the universal drag-net that is thrown 
around the people. 


the 
weighing 


Table showing the rate of duty on worsted and cotton dress goods 
old tariff and the act of March 3, 1883; goo 
under 4 ounces to the square yard. 


under 


ls 22 inches wide, 


Old tariff. New tariff. 


Cost in England. 


Equal to, in currency- 
ost to land 


Net cost to land 











: 1s 

> = > = 

= Z = < 
Cents. | Cents. Perct.. Cents. Perct, Per ct. 
| 2 pence per yar ..........0...cce00 4.05 9.32 | 125 8.72 110 15 
| 2b POMS PSF YA ......0.00000reres-caesecoeees 5.07 | 10.75 | 107 | 10.15 95 12 
Fe III WI tivceuinntninenseininsniaciomes 6.08 | 12.17 95 1.57 85 10 
4 pence per yard.... 8.11 15. 02 a0) 14. 42 73 7 
4} pence per yard .... 9.12 | 16.43 7 | 15.83 69 5 
5 pence per yard... 10.14 17. 86 71 17. 26 66 5 
6 pence per yarn" .........cccccsccees 12.17 20.70 65 20. 10 60 5 
7 pence per yard... 14.19 | 25.47 75 24. 85 70 > 
Ne NE OI witcrcctennmnctewcensntorxsee 16, 22 28. 41 70 27.79 66 4 
9 pence per yard 18. 25 31.35 67 uy. 73 63 { 
10 pence per yard 20. 28 34. 29 64 33. 67 61 3 
11 pence per yard .. nee ‘ 22.30 | 37.23 62 , 36.61 59 
BD DOMSD MOE FATE ccccvcccccesssvevescsecessees} 36,08 40.18 60 | 39.55 58 2 


Five per cent. for freight and charges added to 
cost to land here. 


the cost in Europe to make 


It is notorious that we derive only two or three thousand dollars of 


revenue from blankets, yet we consume millions of dollars’ worth of 
| them yearly, and if the law is operative we pay several millions of doll- 


Prior to July 1, 1883. Tariff of July 1, 1883. 

Valued at— é S 

S = 

Rate of duty. a Rate of duty. = 

5 S 
y Per ct. Pe ret. 
-ic. per pound.....| 50c. per Ib. and 35 p.c..... 220  35¢. per Ib. and 35 p.c.... 165 
40c. per pound... ......0 i ail Mh Wace sncctsnsannnsscsidans 123 
“He. per pound., 
We. per pound..... s 
70c, per pound..... 4 
Sle. per pound..... 7° 
We. per pound..... 5 
$1.00 per pound e 

$1.20 per pound... . = 
31.40 per pound... e 
$1.60 per pound... @ 
$1.80 per pound... ss 
$2.00 per pound...|, os 
$2.50 per pound ~ oa 
$5.00 per pound...|......... ™ 





Under the tariff act of 1857 woolen cloths, cassimere: 
paid a duty of 24 per cent. 

Manufactures of wool of which wool is the component material of chief value, 
not otherwise provided for, 24 per cent. 


‘ Manufactures of mohairs, or goat’s hair, not otherwise provided for, 19 per 
ent, 


s, coatings, and shawls 


It will be observed that the cheaper and medium goods, all along, 


are still prohibited, while the price plus the tax on the finer goods | 


still keep them safely out of reach from competition with the manu- 


| certainly not for revenue. 
| same kind. 


ars of tribute to the manufacturers of blankets for their enrichment, 
This is only one of scores of it | 


tems of the 

Many tricks are hid under the specific plan of taxation, instead of 
taxing articles according to their value. T ] frauds are 
thus prevented. I hope a change of administration will r lieve the 
customs officers of any such reflections upon their intelligence and hon- 
esty, and the people of that wrong. \ one-dollar article ought not to 
be taxed as much as a five-dollar article. Yet it is done every day. 

Here, too, the pretense of a big reduction on the lower and medium 
grades of goods leaves them still above all possible competition, and 
taxed vastly higher than goods for the rich are taxed. 


} * + 
ne excuse is th 
} 
i 
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Table showing the rate of duty on flannels and blankets composed wholly or 
in part of wool, under the old tariff and the tariff act of March 3, 1883. 





Old tariff. Act of March 3, 1883. 


Valued at— 


Rate of duty. Rate of duty. 


Equal to ad valo- 
rem duty of— 


Equal to ad valo- 
rem duty of— 





q 
a 


IARSRARZABRE! 


.per pound... 
ic. per pound 
.per pound.....| 
>. per pound..... vee 
.per pound..... 
pb. per pound... 
». per pound 
». per pound do 
.per pound.....) 40e. per Ib. and 35 p.c.... 
.per pound 
».per pound..... 
. 00 per pound 
. 10 per pound...|. 
20 per pound 
b1. 30 per pound...|... 
. 40 per pound...|... 
. 50 per pound...).. 


— 


.-| 20e. per Ib. and 35 p. c.... 


10c. per lb. and 35 p.c.... 
do... d —_ 


| 18¢. per Ib. and 35 p.c.... 


2 | 24c. per lb. and 35 p.c.... 


do. 
per lb. and 40 p.c.... 
jl cimnucioin Jenuivinatibed 


nil ccinipnecmeceescanmniiens 7 
50c. per lb. and 35 p.c.... | 35e 


Previous to the late war, blankets paid a uniform ad valorem duty 
of 15 per cent. and flannels 19 per cent. 

Now, sir, I want to consider some of the false charges that are brought 
against ‘‘ the fathers’’ in connection with the tariff. They are quoted 
as favoring everything a man can think of. Their language is garbled, 
and the conditions and limitations under which they spoke are entirely 
ignored. 

As early as 1785 Mr. Jefferson said: 

I take for granted that the commercial system, wished for by Congress, was 


sucha one as should have commerce on the freest possible footing. This was the 
plan on which we prepared our general draught for treating with all nations. 


Again, in 1788, he said: 


The system of the United States is to use neither prohibitions nor premiums, 
Commerce then regulates itself freely, and asks nothing better. 


Again in 1800, in speaking of foreign commerce and the rights of 


government, he said: 


Our merchants will manage the better the more they are left free to manage 
for themselves. 


Again, he said: 


Instead of embarrassing commerce under piles of regulating laws, duties, and 
prohibitions, could it be relieved from all its shackles in all parts of the world, 
could every country be employed in producing that which nature has best 
fitted it to produce, and each be free to exchange with others mutual surpluses 
for mutual wants, the greatest mass possible then would be produced of those 
things which contribute to human life and human happiness; the numbers of 
mankind would be increased and their condition bettered. Would evena single 
nation begin with the United States this system of free commerce, it would be 


advisable to begin it with that nation; since it is one by one only that it can be 
extended to all. 


in 1811, in writing to General Kosciusko, he said: 
The revenues will be levied entirelyontherich. * * * 
not a farthing to the General Government but on his salt. 


What did Mr. Polk say? In his message to Congress in December, 
1846, in speaking of the act ‘‘ reducing the duties on imports,’’ which 
had previously been passed, he said: 

The leading principles established by it are to levy the taxes with a view to 


raise revenue, and to impose them upon the articlesimported according to their 
actual value, 


And he says further, in speaking of the old law: 


The act of 1842, by the excessive rates of duty which it imposed on many arti- 
cles, either totally excluded, them from importation or greatly reduced the 
amount imported and thus diminished instead of producing revenue. By it 
the taxes were imposed not for the legitimate purpose of raising revenue, but 
to afford advantages to favored classes at the expense of a large majority of their 
fellow-citizens. Those employed in agriculture, mechanical pursuits, com- 
merece, and navigation were compelled to contribute from their substance to 
swell the profits and overgrown wealth of the comparatively few who had in- 
vested their capital in manufactures. 


The poor man pays 


Again he alludes to this system as ‘‘ unequal and unjust.’’ 

And still further on he speaks of this system of taxation having been 
a part of the class legislation of England until it became ‘‘intolerable,”’ 
and he speaks of the “severe struggle on the part of the protected and 
favored classes to retain the unjust advantages which they have so long 
enjoyed.”’ 

We hear much of Mr. Polk and ‘“‘incidental protection.’’ What he 
meant by incidental protection is not explained as he himself explains 
it, and for the obvious reason that if he were quoted in a way just to his 
memory he would ever prove a strong adherent to the doctrine of “a 
tariff for revenue only.’’ Would that I had time to quote at length 
and to exhibit his clear and forcible statements of the injury of a pro- 
tective tariff to farmers, and to all except the proprietors of the pro- 
tected concerns. But what I have quoted is conclusive. 
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Mr. Buehanan, in speaking of restrictive legislation, said he favored 
such restrictive legislation ‘as may be necessary to counteract the reg- 
ulations of foreign nations.’’ 

This is very different from our past and present proscription of the 
products of Germany and France, by which we have compelled them to 
prohibit the products of our farmers in order that they may counteract 
our regulations instead of our counteracting theirs. We know that 
the correct remedy for our troubles with those countries is to cease from 
our proscription of them, and then they will cease from their proscrip- 
tion of us, which we have provoked. r 

The production of food products in the old countries of Europe has 
reached its maximum. At their present rate of increase of population 
they will in ten years add 36,000,000 people to their population. |] 
the food for them must be imported. Shall we supply it? They will 
not take our goods unless we take theirs. They would gladly exchange 
with us. But if we continue to restrict the rights and trade of the 
great body of our people to enrich a few, and thus to cut our people off 
from their foreign customers, then England will go on developing Aus- 
tralia, India, the Soudan, and other parts of Africa; France and Ger- 
many and Holland will still further look to China, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea. 

When Congress was given the power to regulate foreign commerce 
it was not intended that it should be destroyed, but that it should be 
extended and improved. 

Mr. Buchanan further said that he favored a protective tariff far 
enough ‘‘ to secure a supply of those articles of manufacture essential 
to the national independence and safety in time of war.’’ May his fame 
be protected from the perversions and slanders of his successors! 

I think it was a great mistake to admit, even as a war measure, that 
taxes could be laid with a view to any other purpose than simply the 
getting of revenue, and that at the least possible cost, directly or in- 
directly, to the people. It was with great reluctance that Congress was 
given the power to tax the people at all. The people feared this cen- 
tral power. They long preferred and required that Congress simply 
make known fs wants to the States, giving each one’s quota upon a 
given rule, and the States collected and forwarded the money, just as 
the counties now do to the State capitals. But Congress was given the 

ower to tax; butit was given with reluctance. With the power to tax 
it was simply given the power to tax, and not to go beyond this power 
grudgingly granted, and as now to extort money for private as well as 
for public purposes. 

It has large discretion as respects the appropriating of the funds thus 
acquired. These operationsareopen. The people can see and measur 
them. This power to apply the public funds is granted only to thos 
who are repeatedly brought back to account to the people, and lavish- 
ness and indiscretion is thus easily checked and rebuked. But if such 
appropriations would be wasted unless the General Government followed 
them up executively, and the Government is not given the power }; 
the Constitution to thus invade that sphere, then the Government need 
not and should not make the appropriation. I will offer some addi- 
tional observations in this connection at a later point, when I wish to 
consider the ‘‘ general-welfare ’’ clause. 

Andrew Jackson is often quoted as having favored ‘‘a judicious 
tariff.’’ Those who quote him this way never quote him any further 
They give none of his qualifications. - We all want ‘‘a judicious tarifi 
and what is more, gentlemen, we intend to have it. 

Even England, that foolish, labor-burdening country, living hard by 
the pauper fields of France, Germany, and Italy, and in open and fre- 
quent communication with India and China, maintains ‘‘a judicious 
tariff.’ England could not outstrip her neighbors any other way 
This is the way her laborers are able to save more than ours do, al- 
though our natural advantages are the greater of the two. Jacksou 
favored ‘‘a judicious tariff, such a one at least as would foster, protect, 
and preserve within ourselves the means of national defense and inde- 
pendence, particularly in a state of war.’’ 

Here, too, the limitation is as a war measure. The men of that day 
felt the danger of conquest from England, which had failed to conquer 
us at first, but had then turned her power upon liberty-loving France 
and had been successful, much more than we can conceive of now 
England to-day, however, is the champion of liberty, and we can dety 
the world. 

Additional light is thrown upon the convictions of Jackson by what 
is said by Henry Clay, who at the same time gives his own position 
Mr. Clay said: 

If the compromise act had not been adopted, the whole system of protection 
would have been swept by the board by the preponderating influence o! — 
illustrious man General Jackson, then at the head of the Government, at t 
very next session after its enactment 

In giving his own views, Mr. Clay said: 


In three years we could judge of the ability of our establishments to feral 
these articles as cheaply as they were obtained abroad, and could then legis!a! 
with the lights of experience. 


He added: 
Three years would be sufficient to place our manufactures on this footing. 


And what was it that he wanted for three years? The tariff then 
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was 20 per cent., and he wanted only 5 per cent. more, and that only | 


for three years. 

The present tariff, vast in its amount, exceeding 40 per cent., lower 
on luxuries than on necessaries, cruel and unjust in its arrangement, 
violating every principle of just or scientific taxation, has now raged 
for over twenty years, and yet gentlemen cite Mr. Clay to sustain them 
in inaction. 

Mr. Chairman, this diverting of the taxing power of the Government 
from the sole and single purpose of raising revenue was agreed to once 
in a small way as a war measure. That was a new departure, though 
early taken. It involved a principle not countenanced by the framers 
of the Constitution, not dreamed of by them when they formed that 
instrument, and that to-day enslaves nineteen-twentieths of our people 
and in various forms more seriously threatens our country than has 
any peril to which it has ever been exposed. 

It is a leading product of the doctrine that the Federal Government 
is a government of discretion, and not a limited government, nor, in a 
true sense, a government of constitutional restrictions. In short, itin- 
volves the question and is the great question as to whether or not we 
have constitutional liberty in this country. 

Force of arms has failed, and I trust will ever fail, to break up the 
form of our Government. 

But here is a doctrine, practiced by the dominant party, aided and 
abetted by a handful of Democrats, sustained also by the recent decision 
of the Republican majority ofthe Supreme Court, that does not, in- 
deed, assail the outward form of our Government, but simply annihi- 
lates its substance, extinguishes its spirit, debases all the Constitution 
except the ‘‘ general-welfare’’ clause, to simply rules and suggestions, 
erects here a great government of discretion, destroying all guarantees 
of —— and property, sowing to the winds and inviting the whirl- 
wind, 

As many gentlemen defend this perversion of the taxing power of the 
Government upon the wretched sophistry of the ‘‘ general welfare,”’ 
drawing it with equal falsity from political economy and from our 
Constitution, I will, having tried to treat in a plain and popular way 
of the former heresy, now proceed to treat of the latter. 

Sir, the ‘* general-welifare ’’ clause, once the most harmless and insig- 


nificant clause in the Constitution, is now, as we have seen, the strong- | 
hold.of protection and the ground of repeal of all the balance of our | 


supreme law. Our hope, sir, is always primarily in the people. I 
propose to go back to the formative period of our Government and 





| 





bring down all that pertains to this famous clause, and to do my hum- | 


ble part toward awakening public opinion until it shall give us a Con- 

gress and an Administration and a Supreme Court that will not legis- 

late away and give away all that freemen hold dear. 
The American people, justly treated, are the best safeguard property 


ever had. Continue to rob and betray them and I would rather be a | 


Philistine in the temple that Samson wrecked than thus to invite their 
vengeance. 


That clause is the first clause of section 8, article 1, of the Constitu- | 


tion. It is as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, imposts and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States ; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. 


_ Sir, looking at this clause in a plain way, and remembering that the 
framers of the Constitution were earnest, plain, sensible men, what 
view does it present? It is evidently composed of two elements: first, 


a declaration of power respecting the raising of money—or call it rev- | 


enue; and, second, a declaration of purposes, or objects to which that 
money is to be limited. The latter part is a limiting expression, and 
not one of expansion. That money is to pay the public debts; it is to 
be Spent in our constitutional efforts for the common defense and in 
defraying the expense of what we are empowered to do for the general 
welfare, and for no other objects is it to be appropriated. 

Other parts of the Constitution, in connection with the first part of 
this clause, tell us how far our supreme governing power extends, and 
the second part of this clause tells us that our use of the money we col- 
lect must not be unguarded and reckless or partial in its character, 
but that our appropriations must be restricted to the payment of the 
debts of the United States and to those expenditures of a national 
character that are clearly sustained by the Constitution, and that are 
clearly for the general welfare. 


A policy under this head may touch only spots and individuals, such | 


. pensioning soldiers and similar acts; but the general welfare plainly 
cemands such an expenditure upon the score of national gratitude and 
prudence, and hence it is national and general in the proper sense. 


priate money for the general welfare carry an extension of the func- 
tional power of the Government beyond the grants that are distinctly 


a to it and that are distinctly stated not to extend beyond those 
its. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 


Dla by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- 


And again: 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people.—Articie 9. 


Thus in every way is this idea of discretion in the exercise of power 


| over the States and the people by perversion of the taxing power or of 


any other power guarded against. Time and again is it prohibited, 
and a strict construction of the Constitution is thus demanded by the 
very words of the Constitution itself. We have large discretion over 
the money in the Treasury, with certain limitations as to time, re- 
specting appropriations for military purposes; but there our discretion 
stops. Neither by looking after appropriations nor otherwise can we 
invade the rights of citizens or of the States. 

We may pension a wounded soldier or not just as we think public 
policy requires; but wecan not follow that up and invade his rights and 
say what he shall eat and drink, how he must vote, and what clothes 
he must wear. If we think the policy evil we can stop the appropria- 
tion; but we can notinvade his reserved rights. The same is true as to 
a State. 

The first subtle comment upon this clause contrary to this view was 
from a source where we might naturally expect it. It was from Mr. 
Hamilton, the foe of our present form of government, the firm believer 
in a centralized government, and that, too, of monarchical form. I give 
all credit to his personal uprightness.and to his transcendent abilities. 

In his report on manufactures, in 1791, Mr. Hamilton said: 


The terms “general welfare’’ were doubtless intended to signify more than 
was expressed or imported in those which preceded. 


Whyshould he use the word ‘‘ more?’’ Itisthe comparative of much. 
It is the synonym of greater. Those terms were not intended to mean 
something more than what preceded them. They were intended to 
mean something different and something less, instead of something 
greater, or even equal to what preceded them. The first was a grant 
of power, the latter was a statement of the objects to which the money 
provided for was to be limited, a restricting clause it was, and the in- 
corporation perhaps of the maxim of *‘ the public weal ’’ as a guide in 
the exercise of all constitutional power. 

All the power you can wrench or squeeze out of it is the power to 
pay our own debts to the exclusion of the States or munificent private 
citizens coming in and, vi et armis, paying our debts for us; and then 
the liberty of discriminating as to the proper objects for national appro- 
priations and outlays of money. This liberty is not likely to be long 
or greatly abused, I repeat, by a Congress the more numerous body 
of which is drawn directly from the people, and is compelled to go 
back to the people for new credentials every two years. Yet, sir, we 
now have taxation perverted from revenue to robbery, in harmony wit 
this adroit suggestion of power from Mr. Hamilton, and a Supreme 
Court that practically states that our Government is no longer a Govern- 
ment of constitutional limitations. 

This will appear the more striking when we consider the custom of 
Mr. Hamilton to put out a “‘feeler’’ in one place and to allay suspicion 
in the next. He was not only the father of the present opposition, but 
the natural delineator of their tactics. 

He denounced our Constitution as ‘‘a shilly-shally thing, of mere 
milk and water, which could not last.’’ He endeavored in convention 
to make an old English constitution of this, and failing in that, all his 
subsequent measures tended to bring it to the same thing.—Jefferson’s 
Works, volume 9, page 122. 

After the adoption of this Government he said there was *‘ no stabil- 
ity, no security, in any kind of government but a monarehy.’’—Jeffer- 
son’s Works, volume 9, page 126. 

Neither he nor his posterity, the monopolists, ever had any faith in 
the people, or any use for them except to live off of them, or, as the 
Supreme Court says, to rob them. 

Mr. Hamilton declared his belief in government bottomed on corrup- 
tion as the only practicable government. In speaking of the English 
Government. Mr. Adams said: *‘ Purge that constitution of its corrup- 
tion, and give to its popular branch equality of representation, and it 
would be the most perfect constitution ever devised by the wit of man.”’ 
To this, Mr. Hamilton replied: *‘ Purge that constitution of its corrup- 
tion, and giveto its popular branch equality of representation, and it 
would become an impracticable government.’’—Jefferson’s Works, vol- 
ume 9, page 96, and volume 7, page 390. 

His work all comports with this doctrine, and his descendants are 
like him. 

When the bill to assume the continental certificates was about to be 
passed, and a preliminary test proved it, he had his henchmen informed 


| by couriers with relaysof horses, and swift-sailing boats were employed 
> : . > a: | 
ut under no circumstances does this grant of discretion to appro- | 


by sea. Active and secret agents were in every city and town. They 
bought up this paper at 5shillingsand 2 shillings per pound, acting under 
this *‘ pointer ’’ from the Secretary of the Treasury, Hamilton, and thus 
the masses found a few days later that they had been imposed upon in 
the interestof the few. Justafter this he ‘‘cooked up’’® great scheme 
and put it through to give $20,000,000 to his pet localities and hench- 
men, and fortunes followed fuwning, and came very near breaking up 
the Union. Congress met and adjourned for days without doing any 
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business, so great was the anger. The deed was grafted, and to undo 
it was to break up the Union. In despair Hamilton took counsel of 
Jefferson to prevent anarchy. At last a few Southern members con- 
curred, seeing it could not be stopped short of anarchy, upon condition 
that the Federal Capital be put where it now is.—Jefferson’s Works, 
volume 9, pages 93, 94. 

As for Hamilton’s general policy for thisGovernment, Jefferson warned 
Washington that it was for the General Government to ‘‘ exercise all 
powers which may be for the general welfare,’’ as the monopolists might 
choose to construe it, and he noted the means of general corruption 
employed.—Jefferson’s Works, volume 3, 461. 

And in the same letter to the President he called attention to the re- 
fusal of the monopolists of that day to acquiesce in the decision of the 
majority. (Page 463.) 

The people were quiet for a time then as they have been quiet until 
now, for Washington was true to the Republic and often protested that 
he would ‘‘lose the last drop of his blood in support of it.’’—Jeffer- 
son’s Works, volume 9, 96. 

But long before they had proceeded anything like as far with corrup- 
tion and class rule as we now suffer from ‘‘the eyes of the nation were 
opened and a general disbandment of them from the public service 
took place.’’—The Anas, page 97. 

Why, sir, we are given the power ‘‘to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States’’ (Constitution, article 1, section 8, clause 2), and 
who ever doubted our constitutional power to pay back the money we 
borrow? The pecuniary power has sometimes been questioned, but not 
the constitutional power. This, then, may take us back toour famous 
clause, and I propose to show that the only idea of power intended, apart 
from the discretion or liberty of determining what are fit subjects for 
national appropriations as future exigencies might arise, was the power, 
not to pay the future debts of the Government then being established, 
for that idea of power is gratuitous, but to assume and to pay the old 
debts of the Revolutionary war. It was retrospective power, asit were, not 
future power. It was feared that the new Government might try to scale 
off the debts of the Colonies, and if it had not been for that this famous 
clause would never have been put into the Constitution, and our pres- 
ent robbing tariff would not have the deceptive veil of ‘* general wel- 
fare’’ to cloak it. 

Let us go, then, to ‘‘ the architects’’ of the Constitution, as Mr. Ben- 
jamin calls them, for I think he was the real author of The Republic 
of Republics, and see what they did and said. 

Sir, in the first draught of the Constitution, submitted to the conven- 
tion August 6, 1787, by Mr. Rutledge, on behalf of the committee of 
detail, this whole matter was covered only so far as the following 
language goes: 


The Legislature of the United States shall have the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.— Elliott, 5, 378. 


That was all it said. There was nothing in the whole instrument, 
as well as not in this clause, about paying debts or about the general 
welfare. The power to borrow money on the public credit was given, 
and that carried with it the right to pay. But the colonies had con- 
tracted debts in a war for the ‘* general welfare,’’ and also had the old 
confederated government contracted such debts, and great concern was 
felt, as I have said, about the new Government having the power and 
disposition to pay these old debts. 

Hence, on the 18th of August, Mr. Pinckney submitted, among other 
propositions that ought to be incorporated in the Constitution, the fol- 
lowing: 


To secure the payment of the public debt.— Elliott, 5, 440. 


This retated to the old debt, and it was in conjunction with a plan 
for future debts, embracing also the prevention of a permanent reve- 
nue law, which Mr. Mason said ‘‘ must, of necessity, subvert the lib- 
erty of any country.’’ There was a struggle to get the power to tax at 
all, and a still greater struggle to get the power to lay any but a tem- 
porary tax, except taxes to provide for the payment of a debt. 

These propositions, with the others, were referred to the committee 
of detail. : 

Mr. Rutledge ‘‘then moved that a grand committee be appointed to 
consider the necessity and expediency of the United States assuming 
all the State debts.’’ 
one member from each State. 

Then, on the 2lst of August, the grand committee of eleven, upon 
the proposition, submitted the following report: 

The Legislature of the United States shall have power to fulfill the engage- 
ments which have been entered into by Congress, and to discharge as well the 


debts of the United States as the debts incurred by the several States during the 
late war for the common defense and general weffare.— Elliott, 5, 451. 


There was discussion as to whether the assumption should be optional 
or obligatory; but this was the status up to this. point, and only those 
debts are included which were contracted *‘ for the common defense and 
general welfare.’? This is the first use in constitutional language of 
the term ‘‘ general welfare,’’ and mark the connection. It relates only 
to the payment of old debts. 


Then on the next day, the 22d of August, the committee of detail 


This was agreed to, the committee consisting of 


| tions and credits. 
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came in, through Mr. Rutledge, with their report, covering Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s proposition upon this question. Their report would make the first 
clause of the first section of the seventh article of the original draught 
of the Constitution read as follows: 


The Legislature of the United States shall have the power to lay and co) t 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, for payment of the debts and necessary ex- 
penses of the United States; provided that no law for raising any branch of 
revenue, except what may be specially appropriated for the payment of interest 
on debts or loans, shall continue in force for more than —— years. 


The committee also proposed an addition to the sixteenth clause of 
the second section, seventh article, of the following: 


And to provide, as may become necessary from time to time, for the we!l- 
managing and securing the common property and general interests and welfare 
of the United States in such manner as shall not interfere with the government 
of individual States,in matters in respect only to their internal police, or for 
which their individual authority may be competent. 


I think the text should have assigned this to the first section, as the 
second section has not got a sixteenth clause. 

Here is the first intimation of the idea of the liberty to appropriate 
money in connection with future matters relating to the ‘‘ general wel- 
fare.’’? Previously, only past ‘‘ general welfare ’’ debts had been spoken 
of. This wasacrude, preliminary proposition, involving some vague and 
dangerous language about theStates; but we will see how it was pruned. 
We have seen the strict-construction requirements of the Constitution, 
which I have read, put in as amendments to guard against the slightest 
danger of looseness, and that, too, when the Constitution had already 
prohibited the General Government from maintaining the sovereignty 
and integrity of a State government from domestic violence, except 
‘‘on application of the Legislature, or of the executive when the 
Legislature can not be convened.’’ (Article 4, section 4. ) 

Thus we proceed on through the formative stage of the Constitution. 

The consideration of this report was delayed until members could get 
copies of it. But the convention at once began the consideration of the 
report of the committee of eleven. They took up the clause 


The Legislature of the United States shall have power to fulfill the engagements 
which have been entered into by Congress. 


The words relating to power are italicised in the text. Mr. Madison 
wanted to keep this, for some had tried ‘‘ to show that contracts under 
the old government were dissolved by the Revolution, which destroyed 
the political identity of the society.’’ 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to substitute ‘‘the Legislature shall dis- 
charge the debts and fulfill the engagements of the United States.”’ 
This was agreed to. 

Then on the 23d of August the first clause of article 7, section 1, 
was agreed to, as follows: 

The Legislature shall fulfill the engagements and discharge the debts of th« 
United States, and shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, in 
posts, and excises. 

Mr. Butler expressed his dissatisfaction lest it should compel payment as we!! 


to the blood-suckers who had speculated on the distresses of others as to those 
who had fought and bled for their country. 


You observe here that this whole business was presumably closed, 
and not a word said or revived about the ‘‘ general welfare,’’ past or 
future. 

Then on the 25th of August this clause was taken up again. 
word ‘‘shall’’ was considered by Mr. Mason as too strong. 
Langdon wished to do no more than leave the creditors in statu quo.” 
Others spoke in the same general tenor, and then Mr. Randolph moved 
this as a substitute: 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into by or under the authority 


of Congress shall be as valid against the United States under this Constitution 
as under the Confederation. 


This was agreed to, only Pennsylvania voting ‘‘no,’’ there being ten 


States voting ‘‘ay.”’ 
Then— 


Mr. Sherman thought it necessary to connect with the clause for laying taxes 
duties, &c., an express provision for the object of the old debts, &c., and moved 
to add to the first clause of article 7, section 1: ; 

“For the payment of said debts, and for the defraying the expenses that siiall 
be incurred for the common defense and general welfare.” 


This clearly does not intimate that we are to assume an) and all 
power at our discretion, as we may think, regardless of the limitations 
of the Constitution, the general welfare may be advanced. [ortu- 
nately for the general weliare, this is a limited constitutional Govern- 
ment, and not one of wild, reckless Congressional discretion. Ind dd. 
if reckless expenditures were incurred not clearly for the general wel- 
fare a future Congress would by this be discouraged from paying them. 
It isa warning to creditors against reckless Congressional appropr!a- 

It is clearly limiting in its character and shows that 
some debts may be unauthorized and illegal. It is a clear statement 
of the objects only, and none other, for which the mone) collected 
shall be expended; and it grants power only, and here only by imp!ic 
tion, to even the discretion of giving money here and there in a wel 
guarded way as the general welfare may seem to demand. 
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But this idea was understood as already agreed to; for, as Mr. Madi- 
son says: 

The proposition, as being unnecessary, was disagreed to, Connecticut alone 
being in the affirmative. 

See also, Mr. Chairman, how perfectly clear it is that the 
granted was primarily and principally to pay the old debts, and only 
those debts which had been contracted in the public defense and for 
the general welfare. 

Then, on the 3ist of August, all this matter was referred again to a 
grand committee of one from each State, which, on September 4, re- 
ported as follows - 

The first clause of article 7, section 1, to read as follows: ‘‘The Legislature 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide forthe common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.’ (Elliott, V, 506.) 

This, said Mr. Madison, ‘‘ was agreed to nem. con.”’ 

It was agreed to without discussion. It wasagreed to unanimously. 
And this it isand thus it is that gentlemen say they have power to per- 
vert taxation to other purposes than raising revenue. ‘‘ Providing for 
the common defense and general welfare’’ here relates to that part of 
the providing which involves the appropriating of money. The other 
steps, such as suspending the writ of habeas corpus, taxing the property 
of citizens, &e., is all granted and carefully guarded elsewhere. 

Would you say here that we can provide for the common defense in 
any way ourdiscretion may suggest, namely, by suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus in time of peace and tranquillity, by quartering our troops 
upon our people, by taking the property of citizens wantonly and with- 
out pay? Would you say this from that? No; not now. Yet you 
have said and do say even much more than all this in what you say 
and do for your own enrichment about the taxing power. What the 
Federal Government can do for the general welfare is to properly ex- 
ercise the powers that have been delegated to it, and not to encroach 
upon the other powers, all of which are solemnly and specifically ‘‘ re- 
served to the States or to the people.’’ This arrangement was deemed 
best for the general welfare. And when we were given discretion in 
the appropriating of the public money, we were not commanded not to 
refrain from giving that money when we think best, nor were we com- 
manded or empowered in respect to anything but the giving of that 
money. Certain it is that the men composing that convention did not 
sit still and without a dissenting voice ‘‘give away’’ all that they 
were doing and in a moment erect here a despotism with no limitations 
or restrictions. Their plain words forbid it. The meagerest sense and 
patriotism forbid it. God grant that the people will now confront this 
issue and practice, and forever forbid it. 

This is what was agreed upon; this is the way it was agreed upon; 
and thus it stands in our Constitution to-day. And yet you claim dis- 
cretion here, not only to appropriate money for the general welfare as 
exigencies may require, but also to assume any and all power, to per- 
vert the taxing power, to lay embargoes in time of peace upon our com- 
merce and against our foreign customers, if you presume only to say 
you think that to beggar some and toenrich others of our people by leg- 
islation is conducive to the general welfare; and feeling secure in this 
usurpation, and feeling strong in your ill-gotten wealth, you now pro- 
claim for taxation for the sake of subsidy and propose at your discretion 
to do all things. 

We want the Constitution observed. We want a revival of the Con- 
stitution. We want freer trade for our people, and we want our com- 
merce restored to the seas. 

Sir, this Government does not grow as other governments do. The 
English constitution is not a written constitution in the way ours is. 
It is a set of precedents, statutes, and decisions, wresting power from 
the Crown from time to time, and in favor of the people. No prece- 
dent, decision, or statute here can give lasting power to the central 
Government if they be in violation of the Constitution. This Govern- 
ment can not grow in that way. It can not grow except as the Con- 


stitution is amended by the people. It does not grow. Itismade. It 
is hot a government of growth. It is a constructed government. It 


can not evolve itself either to a stronger or to a weaker statue. It may 
have powers it did not know of; then it simply learns and exercises 
what it always had. New methods may be employed in order to apply 
the same revered principles to new conditions, but no new powers are 
acquired in this way. It is simply the exercise of the same old power 
and rightand grant. The people can make the Constitution, and through 
it the Government, as they see fit; but of itself the Government can 
not grow, and it can not long usurp. Until the people make an addi- 
ton to it or take something from it it isan unchangeable thing. Let no 
man add to or take from the book of the Constitution. If any man 


shall add unto these things the people shall add unto him the plagues | 


that are written in this book. And if any man shall take away from 


the words of this book the people shall take away his part out of this | 


book and of the things that are written in this book. 

Sir, Mr. Madison never considered that we even had the power to use 
discretion in appropriations beyond the specific grants of power. Ham- 
ilton did not openly avow more than that we had the liberty of appro- 


priating money for certain contingencies. Mr. Monroe was long in 


| coming to Mr. Hamilton's position. 
| this discretion as to making appropriations. 
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Judge Story went no further than 
It was by appropriations 


| that Washington would encourage industries and the sciences, and pro- 


| mote the general welfare. 
pots 








Our power to legislate to this end, other 
than by spending money todisseminate information, seeds, plants, &c., 
as we do through the Agricultural Department, and by experimental 
farms, and such limited ventures at the public expense, is limited to 
the grant of power given us in the eighth clause of section 8, article 1, 
of the Constitution, which gives Congress power— 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. 

From this we draw our power to make patent and copyright laws— 
the only laws we can justly make to encourage, protect, and develop 
industries, and these monopolies must be “‘ for limited times.’’ 

We have the same language now to guide us that they had and no 


more. And those who are fattening off of the people by class legtsla- 
tion are ‘‘robbing’’ the people, although it be ‘‘under the forms of 
law.”’ 


Of the ultimate issue of this great fight I have no manner of doubt. 
Let us, if possible, compose the schism; but, by all means, let us press 
the issue. Let ustrust the people and carry the truth to the hustings. 
It is the only course of wisdom. The battle is hotly joined now.  Fi- 
delity is the only course of honor. You idly say we shall fail. What 
boots it if by failure we further arouse the people to the perils besetting 
constitutional government? The people have ordered this fight and I 
am glad of it, and I hope no man now on their side will quit the field 
let the seeming inducements be what they may. 

There is just one matter that I want to bring out before I quit, for 
while I can hope to influence perhaps not one man upon this floor, yet 
I want what I say to be some contribution of facts and principles to the 
mass of our people. 

In 1880 we consumed over five billion dollars’ worth of manufact- 
ured goods in this country. We consumed over this much of manu- 
factured goods of domestic make. Nearly all of this is subsidized 
through and by means of the tariff. The average subsidy is over 40 per 
cent.; that is the average of what the law aims to give them. If they 
do not get the good of but half of it, it is not the fault of the law, but 
because they sometimes overreach themselves. But the theory of the 
law is to give these people a subsidy of nearly $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Now, the wages of the labor that enters into the value of what we 
buy is, say, 17 per cent. of the value of the article. This makes the 
amount paid for labor less than $1,000,000,000 a year. Now, if that 
infamous law could operate in full, and it goes as far as human avarice 
san go into human flesh and blood, then we could pay every laborer that 
these monopolists employ by giving him a warrant on the Treasury 
and let him sit idle and do nothing the whole year through and still 
save $1,000,000,000 a year to the consumers, farmers and others, of 
this country. This is what makes ‘‘the poor poorer and the rich 
richer.”’ 

One word more. When the manufacturer comes to reducing taxes 
he wants to carve only on the raw materials. Apart from the proposi- 
tion that when sacrifices are the order of the day all should make them 
in equal degree, yet I wish to call attention to the effect, as relates to 
protection to the manufacturers, of free raw material and a duty re- 


tained upon the finished product. I believe in free raw materials and 


| in taxing finished products as they enter into consumption, but I do 


not believe in being imposed upon in the doing of it. The manufact- 
urer’s protection always amounts in sucha case as I have cited to more 
than the duty on thearticle. This seems paradoxical, but a little illus- 
tration and thought will make it perfectly plain. 

For instance, take silks. I do not know just now the percentage of 
labor that enters into a dollar’s worth of silk cloth. But say that it 
is 50 per cent. of the value, which may be too high; but take that for 
illustration of the principle. Now raw silk is free. Silk cloth is taxed 
50 per cent; that means 50 per cent. of the full value. But half of 
that value is in the raw silk that has been worked into the cloth which 
our manufacturers get, if brought in its raw state, free. Hence, so far 
as protection goes, the 50 per cent. upon the whole is doubled upon the 
half that is represented by manufacture, and consequently a duty here 
of 50 per cent yields a protection to the manufacturer of 100 per cent. 
Hence, when the manufacturer says he is protected only to the extent 
that the article is apparently taxed we need to see the status of the raw 
material, and inquire if the raw material that composed a part of the 
finished product is allowed for in any way, or if the gross tax is not ap- 
plicable to the finishing expenses only. In this connection I subjoin an 
extract from Senator SHERMAN in the tariff debate last year: 


That about one-half of the.cost of these woolen goods is 





n the cost of the 
|} raw material, the wool, and the other half is the cost of manufacture Take 
therefore, a lot of these goods; suppose that the value of the goods imported 
is $1,000, and one-half of that is the cost of the wool, and the other half is the 
cost of manufacture. The duty on $500, the cost of the wool, has already been 
fully compensated for and more than compensated for by the specilic duty 
Then, as to the duty levied, not as 40 per cent. of the $00 the cost of mant 
facture, which is al] the manufacturer puts upon it, but the duty is 1 lat 40 
per cent. on the thousand, thus giving him a protection of Sv0 


or SO per cent, 
on the cost of manufacture. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


MOSES A. 


OF IOWA, 


HON. McCOID. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 5, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. McCOID said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This seems to me a most unnatural strife. Here we 
have a government instituted for the purpose of securing the happiness 
and welfare of its people; a government, not foreign, but of the people; 
not by any man or number of men over us, but by the people; not for the 
world, or Europe, or England, or any other, but forus. We have incor- 
porated ourselves with powers which we ourselves execute for our good. 

We asserted our political independence of the world, framed the 
charter by which we should work, ran up our flag to the unmastered 
winds, started the action of the organs of national life, and were mapped 
as one of the independent nations of the world. Political independence 
quickly asserted had to be fought out with heroic courage, and must 
be defended with jealousy and care, and will ever depend much in its 
substance upon that other condition of commercial independence. 

The map of the world shows that the dream of political independence 
without the fact of commercial independence is soon and easily dispelled, 
and is at best ‘‘nothing but adream.’’ The'‘one is necessary to the 
other. No nation commercially dependent upon another can be politi- 
cally free. Therefore the first aspiration of a patriot whose country 
has asserted its independence is to see it commercially independent. 
The debates of the early Congresses are full of the expressions of this 
sentiment, and I need not quote them here. But this state of commer- 
cial independence is reached only by slow and encouraged growth. A 
country can not leap full armed, Minerva-like, to it. 

This is especially true of a country like ours of vast extent and infi- 
nite, unexplored resources. It must passthrough its infancy, its growth, 
its development, to its full possession of native strength. And this 
I suspect is the better understanding of the oft-repeated phrase *‘‘ in- 
fant industries ’’—industries in an undeveloped country. As long as 
we have our undeveloped mines, our unplanted factories, and our un- 
consumed products, we are in our infancy, and will require the same 
commercial protection, encouragement, development, as the state of in- 
fancy ever demands. Ihave noticed the natural division in the debates 
of this and last Congress of our commercial industries into producing, 
manufacturing, and shipping industries. And I have noticed to what 
fallacies and follies gentlemen are led when they confine themselves to 
any one and antagonize it to others. 

These interestsareallone. They are correlated and dependent on each 
other. There is the physical, the mental, and the spiritual, but they 
make up butone man. Each is dependent on the other, and the correct 
development is of all three together.. The time taken from one and 
given to the other is not lost, but results in the improvement and good 
of all. You may say you tax the one to help the other, or you deny the 
one to give to the other, or you use the one to protect, encourage, and 
strengthen the other; but the result is a well-developed, well-balanced, 
and well-proportioned man. 

Is there any antagonism between the three great industries into which 
the labor of our people may be classed? It is true that agriculture is 
pre-eminently our staple, but does it not depend upon and lead to man- 
ufacturing and prosper and flourish with it, and does this not lead to 
shipping andtrade. No wise farmershould sell his produce, but feed it 
and consume it and sell the second product. No wise nation or people 
incorporated in government should sell their raw product, but manu- 
facture it, consume it, and se]l the resultant article. The proper sub- 
ject of trade and free trade is manufacture, and when a people can con- 
sume their own products in their home industries and only yield them 
to trade, when they can fix their price beyond that which it will bring 
at home, then and then only are they commercially free, and then and 
then only should they be free-traders. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HurD] illustrated this, and to my 
mind defeated his whole argument by the admission that Liverpool 
fixed the price of all that the American farmer had to sell. He had 
just shown that the power to fix the price of labor was the power to 
enslave. I turn his illustration back upon him, using as near as I can 
his own language. The American farmer works a day and produces 
what in a fair home market should bring a dollar, with which he would 
buy some needed article. He brings it to the market. But there he 
is told that the price of his day’s labor, of all that he has put into it 
of his hopes and his fears and earnest toil, is fixed in Liverpool, and 


sé 


| 
| 


Liverpool has decreed that he should have for it but 50 cents. And 
so he goes back, toils another day, and puts the care, and hope, and 
fear of another day into it to get the other half of his dollar. That 
second day is a day of slavery. 

Liverpool might as well have waked him upin the morning with the 
lash and driven him in bondage through that day forit. It was to him 
a day of slavery—a day of unrequited toil. And he is in bondage to 
whom? Not toa law of his own making; not to a power of his own 
choice; not to the interest of his own country, his land, or his own con- 
tinent. He is in bondage to a power separated from him by seas, un- 
sympathizing, grasping, and tyrannical. He is the serf of a power he 
and his fathers have vainly tried to throw off. If heis to be inslavery 
to one who shall have the power to fix the price of his labor, he would 
rather choose his master and choose him here. Why, sir, if the argu- 
ment of the gentlemaa from Ohio [Mr. HuRD] was true, it might not 
be a strange spectacle to see patriots enduring sacrifices in the accom- 
plishment of the noble purpose of building up and enriching and glori- 
fying theirowncountry. For objects like these men have gladly given 
their fortunes and their lives. But who would choose the shameful 
bondage to a foreign power and commercial tyrant, out of which could 
come alone the increasing disgrace and dependence of his country ? 

Now, sir, it appears to me that our true national policy is to deter- 
mine that the day shall come when the price of our products shall not 
be fixed at Liverpool, when we shall consume our own and dictate the 
price of that which we clioose to sell abroad; that, attendant upon our 
great agricultural industry, we will build up manufacturing and every 
other variety of productive interests which our abundant resources will 
sustain, so that we can have within our borders our own markets; and 
that, attendant on all these, we will reach out with shipping facilities 
under the patronage of Government, aid and flush the markets of the 
world. And then we will have reached the summum bonum of our 
friends—tree trade. We will have reached thatfreedom of commerce as 
England bas reached itso faras she has adopted it. We will have 
reached, it in the only way by which it can be reached and at the same 
time maintain our commercial independence. 

I believe in the principle that our commerce should be free, as free 
as the policy of nations will permit. But I believe that the policy of 
our nation, practiced by the States before the Union and at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, acknowledged as a consideration of 
the federation adopted by our fathers in the first Congress and practiced 
every since, is to except from that general principle in every case where 
our national interests demand it. These exceptions are founded upon 
considerations of the rights of States, our commercial defense, the 
development of our domestic resources, the necessity to diversify ow 
industries, the raising of revenue, the protection of our labor, «c. 

To do this the power to lay impost duties on imports was given to 
the national Legislature. And it is to be used for the promotion of 
these interests, in order that our country may grow up to that state of 
commercial independence where, freed from these conditions of infancy 
and strong enough to cope with the competitors, it can adopt commer- 
cial freedom. 

The great question is now upon us, how shall we best develop the 
material prosperity of the Southern and Western States? The loyalty 
and sympathetic unity of these vast areas of territory to the Union is 
closely allied to that of their development under the generous policies 
of the General Government. If antagonisms ever arise in this country 
again it will be over these policies. 

I believe this material development can only come through a wisely 
adjusted system of protection in the especial interest of agricultural 
industries. I believe that there is sound economical philosophy in the 
doctrine that the prosperity of agriculture must come through diversi- 
fication of industries, in peopling areas of land, by which a large pro- 
portion of non-agricultural people may be secured to them. 

This principle and its results are so well stated and illustrated in Re- 
port No. 3 of 1883 of the Agricultural Department, pages 22 and follow- 
ing, such as I have marked, that I feel justified in inserting them here: 

To test the value of this hypothesis let us divide the States and Territories of 
the United States into four classes, the first having less than 30 per cent. engaged 
in agriculture ; second, those with 30 and less than 50 per cent. ; third, those 


with 50 and less than 70 percent. , and fourth, those having 70 per cent. and over, 
being almost exclusively agricultural States. 


VALUE OF LANDS. 


Applying this test to the value of lands, the following result is obtained: 


i 


n | 


i 
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Classes, Farms. Value. 


Territories. 
agriculture 


States and | 


| Workers 


Dollars. 
2, 985, 641, 197 
3, 430, 915, 767 
3, 212, 108, 970 | 
562, 430. 842 


Acres. 

77, 250, 742 | 
112, 321, 257 | 
237, 873, 040 
108, 636, 796 


Dollars. Peret 
33 65 18 
30 55 
13 53 
518 


First class 
Second class.. 
Third class.... 
Fourth class. 


42 
58 
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Diagram showing value of farm lands as affected by increase of non-agricultural Diagram of value of products as affected by increase of non-agricultural population, 


population. 


VALUE OF FARMS. 
Dependent on Diversification of Industry. 


438.65 Per-Acre 








As the proportion of agricultural to other workers diminishes the value of 
lanl increases, but in a much higher ratio. In the almost exclusively agricult- | 
ural States eight acres are worth little more than one in the first class, consist- | 
ing of States of the largest non-agricultural population. In the class which | 
averages 42 per cent. in agriculture the land is of more than twice the value of | 
pee in the class which averages 58 per cent. of the people in rural employ- | 
ments. j 

The following Statesand Territories all have less than 30 per cent. of their ag- | 
gregate of persons in all occupations engaged in the pursuits of agriculture, and 
they average but 18 per cent.: 

























Value Workers | 
States and Territories. Farms. Value. per in agri- 
acre. culture. 
me Acres. Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. 
District of Columbia.................+++ 18, 146 3, 632,403 200 1 2 | 
Massachusetts ........ 3, 359, 079 146,197,415 | 43 52 9 | 
BRI ie. inctnecenesnvsersvisenses 514, 813 25, 882,079 | 50 27 9 | 
Colorado........... 1, 165, 373 25,109,223 | 21 55 13 | 
Nevada.... 530, 862 5,408,325 1019 13 | 
Arizona a oa 135, 573 1, 127, 946 8 32 15 
Ps incsiiactvenscaccrsisesssess| 9,980,771 190, 895,833 65 16 15 | 
Te ccemms 124. 43: 835,895 | 6 72 18 | 
Connecticut . 2, 453, 541 121,063,910 493 18 | 
Montana....... 405, 683 3, 234, 504 7 97 20 
cas sncesnt onsnna veeses 23,780,754 | 1,056,176,741 | 44 41 20 
I i atatce i ninapasseneneves 19,791, 341 975,689,410 49 30 21 
California...... 16,593, 742 262,051,282 15 79 21 
Idaho....... 327, 798 2, 832, 890 8 64 5] 
iia ccconchensenensnstent 5, 119, 831 165,503,341 32 33 28 | 
Pinta Cais actesnsvonsesnjnss 77, 250,742 | 2,985,641,197 38 65 18 





In this list the most diverse conditions are represented. On one extreme the 
District of Columbia has but 18,146 acres of agricultural land, which is valued at | 

200 per acre as suburban property under the shadow of a large city. On the 
other, small areas in the Territories are surrounded by immense bodies of un- 
occupied lands, which are given away by the United States Government, keep- 
ing the prices of cultivated farms low, though they are rising with great rapidity. 
California and Colorado are similarly situated, yet further advanced in point of ! 












THE FARMER’S INCOME. 


Highest where Farmers are fewest. 
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42 per cent. 





58 per cent in Ag. 
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time and in development of industries, and of course showing higher prices. In 
the States in which there is no public land to depress prices there is no average 
that is not higher than the general average of the next class of States having 30 
to 50 percent. inagriculture. Therange of prices is from $32.33 per acre in Mary- 
land to $65.16 in New Jersey. Though New Jersey has 15 percent. inagriculture, 
the influence of the adjacent populations of Philadelphia, New York, and Brook- 
lyn reduces practically her percentage to a lower proportion than Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. 

The second class includes the smaller manufacturing States of the East and the 
older States of the West, in which the agricultural population is less than half 
of all. 














Value | Workers 
States and Territories. Farms. Value. per in agri- 
acre.a| culture 

Acres. Dollars. Dollars.| Per cent 

New Hampshire..............s0+00« 3, 721, 173 75, 834,389 | 20 38 31 
| Delaware 1, 090, 245 36, 789, 6 33 74 33 
New Mexico 5,514, 399 8 74 35 
nae cins abe : 102, 357, 615 15 62 35 
Sd ictcenmedinniavredskeeueeinatasianenis : 655,524 14,015, 178 21 38 36 
Ohio..... 24, 529, 226 1, 127, 497, 353 45 97 40 
Oregon 4,214,712 56, 908, 575 13 50 40 
IID ccncicesecasenncertens 1, 409, 421 13, 844, 222 9 82 42 
Michigan ......... 13, 807, 240 499, 103, 181 36 15 42 
Tllinois....... 31, 673, 645 1, 009,594,580 31 87 44 
Wisconsin. — 15, 353, 118 357, 709, 507 23 30 47 
IID sacs scusssxicounidenviginnetivecens 4, 882, 588 109, 346,010 | 22 40 47 
i sinniccnncnancctocemenertitccio , 3, 800, 656 22, 401, 084 5 29 49 
Siadigdydine 112, 321, 257 3, 430, 915, 765 30 55 42 


I vsisnen suniensen 


a Average. 


This list embraces also a few of the Territories, and a State or two in which 
the unoccupied public lands continue to depress prices of farm lands. 

It is conceded that differing degrees of fertility must affect prices, and other 
causes may be operative; yet such is the controlling force of preponderating 


} non-agricultural population in raising prices that we find the average of this 


class to be more than 25 per cent. lower than class first 
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When the proportion of farmers is increased to half or two-thirds the price of 
land declines seriously, as follows: 


Workers 
in agri- 
culture. 


Value 
per 
acre, 


States. Farms. Value. 


Dollars. 
216, 028, 107 
375, 633, 307 
193, 724, 260 
635, 236,111 
58, 989, 117 
567, 430, 227 
105, 932, 541 
133,147,175 | 13 06 | 
299, 298, 631 13 92 
20, 291, 835 6 15 | 
235,178,936 | 10 98 
206,749,837 | 1000 
170, 468,886 | 470 | 


Per cent. 
51 
51 
52 
R2 
57 
57 
59 
61 
62 
64 


Dollars. 
10 89 
13 47 
14 45 
81 11 | 

713 | 
22 92 | 


10 65 


Virginia : manenien 

IT cnitaisssnunininianininnes 

Minnesota... 

Indiana 

Louisiana .. 

lowa 

Nebraska na eliinahionaensen 

ELIS 

OS! 

Florida..... 

Kansas 
20, 666, 915 | 
36, 292,219 


SUTIN cach ceaetcndiieatsidinciiachdtiaiiasine 237, 873, 040 | 


8,218, 108,970 | 13 52 





The States having over 70 per cent. engaged in agriculture are as follows: 


| 
Value | Workers 
per | in agri- 
acre. culture. 


States. Farms. Value. 


Dollars. 
111, 910, 540 
135, 793, 602 

68, 677, 482 

78, 954, 648 | 

92, 844, 915 


74, 249, 655 


Acres. 
26, 043, 282 
22, 363, 558 
13, 457, 613 
18, 855, 334 | 
15, 855, 462 
12, 061, 547 


Dollars. 
4 30 
6 07 75 
5 10 75 
419 77 
5 86 82 
6 16 


Per cent. 
Georgia...... 72 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina .. 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 


108, 636,796 | 562, 430, 842 5 18 


INCOME OF THE FARMER. 


The owner of land finds a great advantage in the increase of the proportion 
of non-agricultural population. Does the cultivator of the soil obtain an annual 
product of higher value? The answer is an emphatic affirmative in the follow- 
ing statement from the census of 1880: 


| 
| 


Products of ag- 
per 


be 
< 
z 
me 
- 
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Classes. 


riculture, 
riculture. 
capita. 


ngaged in ag- | 


riculture. 


|; Value 
| Wor 


Dollars. 
484, 770, 797 
616, 850, 959 
786, 681, 420 
$24, 237, 751 


Number. 
1, 060, 681 
1, 566, 875 
3,017, 971 | 
2, 024, 966 


UII sii) cininepna deiaauenmbinabinendineliiionnaind 
Second class.. 
Third class... 
Fourth class 


There are nearly twice as many agricultural producers in the fourth class as 
are found in the first, yet the crops of the million are worth much more money 
than all the results of labor of the 2,000,000 workers. The class that has 58 per 
cent. in agriculture makes $101 per annum more than that which has77 percent., 
and the class with the lower average of 42 per cent. gets $133 above the earn- 
ings of that which averages 58 per cent. in agriculture. 

it is not assumed that there are no other causes affecting the quantity and 
value of the farmer's crops which cause variations in the exhibit of individual 
States, but the relative proportions of agricultural and non-agricultural popula- 
tion constitute a factor which dominates all other factors, so that when such 
data are co-ordinate in classes of States the result appears with the invariability 
of the operation of law. That all these variations may be seen and the causes 
sought by the rural economist, the following details are given: 


| 
| 
| 


in all 


occupations. 
in ag- 


riculture. 


States and Territories. 


riculture. 


Products of ag- 
riculture. 
capita 


| Persons in ag- 
Per cent. 


+ Persons 


District of Columbia 
Massachusetts... 720, 774 
Rhode Island.. : 5, 979 
Colorado...... ‘ , 21 
Nevada.. , 233 
Arizona ... »271 
New Jersey 5, 879 
Wyoming , 884 
Connecticut , 333 
Montana ...... , , 255 
New York , 645 
Pennsylvania 5, 067 
California 5, 505 
Idaho......... 

Maryland 


66, 624 1, 464 
64, 973 
10, 945 
13,539 

4,180 

3, 435 
59,214 


$514, 441 
24, 160, 881 
8. 670, 135 
5, 035, 228 
, 855, 449 
614, 327 
29. 650, 756 
1, 639 372, 391 
44, 026 } 18, 010, 075 
4,513 2,024, 923 
377, 460 178, 025, 695 
301, 112 129, 760, 476 
79, 396 59, 721, 425 
3, 858 1,515,314 
90, 927 28, 839, 281 


RDU wwowots 


5,578 
. 482 
5, 786, 710 484, 770, 797 


1, 060, 681 18 


The largest income is enjoyed by the farmer of California, not only because 
79 per cent. of the people of that State are outside of agriculture, making a mar- 
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ket for his crops, but because of the demand throughout the United States for 
fruits, wines, and other peculiar products of that favored State. Wool is also a 


| productive source of income, due to the market made by the woolen mills of 


other States. 

Only in Oregon and Illinois, in the second class, are rural incomes up to the 
average of the first class, and only in New Mexico and Dakota are the annual 
earnings down to the average of the third class, so uniform is the action of this 
principle of industrial economy. 


all 
in ag- 


States and Territories. 


occupations. 
riculture. 
riculture. 
riculture. 


Persons in ag- 
Products of ag- | 


Persons in 


| Per cent. 


142, 468 
54, 580 
40, 822 

231, 993 
40, 055 

994, 475 

7, 843 
30, 122 

569, 204 | 

999, 780 | 

417, 455 

118, 584 
57,844 


3, 764, 725 | 


| 


$13, 474, 330 
6, 320, 345 
1, 897, 974 

21, 945, 489 
3, 337, 410 
156, 777, 152 
13, 234, 48 
4, 212,750 
91, 159, 858 
203, 980, 137 
72, 779, 496 
22, 082, 656 


5, 648, 814 


44, 490 
7, 849 
14, 139 
82, 130 
14, 550 
397, 495 
27, 091 
2,781 
240, 319 
436, 371 
195, 901 
55, 251 | 
28, 508 


New Hampshire ...............000+. 
Delaware 

New Mexico 

Maine 


Oregon ........ 
Washington .. 
Michigan ..... 
Illinois 
Wisconsin . 
Vermont. 

49 


1,566,875 | 42) 616,850,959 344 


In the almost exclusively agricultural States the range of income per man is 
quite uniform, from $140 in South Carolina to $202 in Arkansas, the average of 
all being $160. It may be claimed that labor, from climate or race considerations, is 
less efficient than in other States, but it is evident from the small areas planted 
except in cotton and corn, and the small products gathered, that the lack of di- 
versity in industry, and even of variety in agriculture, is dwarfing the magnitfi- 
cent resources of this great belt of States. The wisest and brightest of these 
farmers have reiterated this sentiment for a generation, and many are acting on 
it; but the reflex influence of manufactures and mining would accomplish more 
for agriculture than the most persistent direct efforts for the improvement of 
agriculture. 


i 

| 
or 
a 


per cap 


ita 


States. 


riculture, 
riculture. 


Llue 


| Persons in all 
occupations, 
| Persons in ag- 
Per cent. in ag- | 
riculture 
Products of a 


597, 862 
480, 187 
392, 102 
492, 790 
415, 506 
260, 692 


432, 204 
360, 9387 
294, 602 
380, 630 
329, 938 
216, 655 


$67, 028, 929 
51, 729, 611 
41, 108,112 
56, 872, 94 

63, 701, 844 

43, 796, 261 


$24, 237, 751 


RII... daicantnibiemubennttinnnninen 
North Carolina....... 

South Carolina.. 

Alabama 

Mississippi... . ae 
PIRI, ccocneecenecntamssvcronem ; 


2,639,139 | 2,024, 966 77 


In the following list lowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska lead in average incon 
They have below 60 per cent. in agriculture, have rich lands, easily cultivat« 
and send a large proportion of their products to Eastern and foreign market 
and therefore have less of the stagnation of isolation. 


n 
of 


agriculture. 


Per cent. 


States. 


Persons in all 
occupations. 
Persons in ag- 
riculture. 
agriculture. 
| Products 


494, 240 | 
692, 959 
255, 125 | 
635, 080 | 
363, 228 
528, 302 
152, 614 
176, 199 
519, 854 
91,536 
322, 285 | 
447, 970 
522, 133 


| 


254, 069 
355, 297 
131,535 
331, 240 
205, 306 | 
303,557 | o7 
90, 507 59 
107,578 61 
$20, 571 62 
58,731 64 
206, 080 64 
294, 153 66 
359, 317 69 


51 | 
51 
52 
52 


57 


$45, 726, 22 
95, 912, 660 
49, 468, 951 

114, 707, O82 
42, 883, 

136, 103; 473 
31, 708, 914 
19, 360, 049 
63, 850, 155 

7, 439, 392 
52, 240, 361 
62, 076, 311 
65, 204, 329 


786, 681, 420 


We A. .ccccsstoccsvcesesresnosevs ccecee 
Missouri......... .- 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Iowa ... 

Nebraska... 

West Virginia. ; 
IEG ecvcceccenscescenvencccesesnceee 
Florida........ a apdidipenenaiainaninenatiaaiin 
Kansas..... | 
Tennessee , 


Jee 


5,201,525 | 3,017,971 58 


WAGES OF LABOR. 


Having shown that the value of the farm and the income of the farmer 
enlarged by increasing the proportion of non-agricultural laborers in a Stal’ 
is important to inquire whether the farm laborer shares in the advantage to 
owner and cultivator of the soil. Fortunately a definite answer can be ¢ 
from repeated and trustworthy returns of the wages of farm labor to the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

In 1870, when wages and prices generally were high, the average wases © 
farm labor in the first or manufacturing class of States was $34, while in the |a- 
exclusively agricultural class, it was but $15. When the panic came, and ye , 
of manufaeturing depression followed, mechanics and artisans competed with 
farm laborers and reduced the price of rural labor. It isa fact that prices st 
different times furnish an accurate measure both of the industrial status of th¢ 
laborers and the prosperity of the great industries of the country. 


¢ 
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In 1882 the wages of agricultural labor averaged nearly $25 in the first and 
second class, $19.50 in the third, and $13.20 in the fourth. The demand for 
wheat and corn, beef and pork, the product of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and other States of the second class, to supply home, eastern, and foreign 
markets, brought up the value of farm labor to an equality with wages in the 
States of the first class. The scarcity of laborers, who prefer farms of their own, 
also contributed to high rates in this class. Where more than half of the work- 
ers are farmers, the competition of laborers reduces inevitably the rate of 
wages. So we find that where the proportion reaches three-fourths, the reduc- 
tion usually amounts to 50 per cent. an : ‘ ; 

The influence of manufacturers, of mining, of any productive industries on 
local prices, whether of farms or farm products or farm labor, is plainly trace- 
able in States and in various districts within the States by the furnace fires, 
the mines, the factories that thickly dot the location where high prices for farm 

bor prevail. 

The diagrams illustrate in a striking manner the operation of what may be 
deemed a law in industrial economy, and show that the value of farm lands de- 
pends more upon the diversification of industry than upon the fertility of the 
soil, and that the farmer’s income is highest where farmers are fewest. 


If, then, national prosperity as exhibited in property values, in in- 
come, and in prices of labor is demonstrated to depend on diversi- 
fied industries in States, how shall this result be secured? Let every 
State look about for the natural resources within her borders in which 
these industries may be founded. Encourage them, invite capital to 
them, and present their claims to the General Government for protec- 
tion against hostile foreign competition. Let the General Government 
meet these demands upon correct principles. 

Whenever we can by encouragement develop resources and establish 
factories here which can supply us the article, in ahealthy home com- 
petition, cheaper than foreign manufacturers can sell it, it is our duty 
to discriminate in order to do so. Now,that is a matter of fair discus- 
sion, in which we must consider our resources, their abundance and char- 
acter, &. Again, when we know that we can not produce suflicient 
for our demand of any article, but may by encouraging the establish- 
ment of factories compel importers to sell cheaper than they otherwise 
will, it is our interest to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, what we want is a reasonable, fair adjustment of 
the tariff from the standpoint of national interests. We do not want 
to do it for the special benefit of any particular locality, but broadly 
for all. If this Congress had undertaken to reduce the revenue and 
reform and equalize the tariff as a business Congress, I should have 
heartily supported that effort so far as I could see that it was wisely 
done. 

The most absolute and accursed folly of this whole question is the 
wicked use of it by the Democratic party as a political question in order 
to get themselves into power. 

The adjustment of a tariff is a business question. It is a question of 
detail, and the policy, necessity, and propriety of the duty comes up on 
each article as an independent question. It is then a question of rev- 
enue, of the relation it bears to our labor, our resources, our industries, 
our defense, and our ultimate commercial prosperity. When you take 
up the subjects of glass, iron, salt, wool, lumber, horses, wheat, meats, 
liquors, sugar, cotton, they should be handled in a patriotic, business 
way, with a view to raise our revenue and equally distribute our tax 
for it, and at the same time to wisely maintain our American interests. 

Sir, I think a Presidential yearis nota favorable time to dothis. It is 
our political year and not given to business. 
action now is illustrated by this bill. There was not time to enter 
upon a careful revision and adjustment of inequalities before the cam- 
paign, and evidently our Democratic friends wanted to do something to 
make an issue and do it soon, and from necessity took this method. 

[ think it would have been better to have waited until the work 
could be wisely and carefully done. There are times when this method 
would perhaps be justifiable, but no such necessity exists now. And 
in my judgment the inequalities of the present adjustment of the tariff 
would rather be increased than cured by this bill. I think we ought not 
to have a surplus in the Treasury. The revenue should never exceed 
the actual demands of Government. We are disappointed to find that 
the revision of the tariff last year did not make a greater reduction of 
revenue. But would this? Gentlemen on thatsidesay not. Experi- 
ence teaches that it would not. It would be better to take up the items 
—_ which our redundant revenue comes and provide for a reduction 

nere. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I seek no political advantage from the success-or de- 
feat of this bill. I would not detract from the great reputation of its 
author or reflect upon his earnestness or ability. Both are well-known 
and recognized. 

If a measure like this was in my judgment wise and I felt that it 
would be of benefit to the country, I should be glad tosupport the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois in it. But I do not believe the 
good results which he anticipates would follow it. 

I regard this as a question of national concern, to the consideration 
of which we should come as one people against the outside world, and 
which we should settle with that high and lofty spirit of patriotism 
which animated our fathers. The policy which we adopt should not 
be a local or sectional one, but a broad and national one. The inter- 


ests of Massachusetts and all New England, with her whirling wheels of | 


tireless toil, are our interests; the interests of New York, New Jersey, 


» . . . . . 1 
and | ennsylvania, with her flaming forges, are our concern; the inter- 


ests of the States that circle down the Appalachian range aud bathe in 
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| the tides of the surrounding seas or which shock their golden grain in 
the fertile valleys of the Mississippi and its great tree of tributaries are 
| ours; and the fortunes of the regions of richer ores on either side of the 
| snowy Sierras and away yonder to the Puget Sound are as much to us 
as the fortune of the pleasant valley where from the porch of cottage 
| homes we take in view those familiar signs of civilization—the modest 
| school-house, the spired church, the bell-towered college, and the domed 
| temple of justice. Itstretches out before us, one exhilarating panorama, 
| One common country, whose every interest is our own, whose highest 
| welfare is our dearest wish. 


Contested Election—O’Ferrall ys. Paul. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. COOK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 5, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of O’ Fer- 
rall vs, Paul— 


Mr. COOK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In order that a correct conclusion may be arrived at 
on any question of this kind it is essential that we should first fairly 
understand the facts in the case. I shall content myself to-day with 
simply giving a statement of the facts in this case and what I conceive 
to be sound rules or principles applicable and that experience in this 
class of cases convinces me are essential in the discharge of that duty 
imposed on us to judge of the election of our fellow-members. | 
start out, Mr. Speaker, with this fact: that the contestee received a ma 
jority of the votes of the district by over 300. There is no dispute 
about that. Now, how is it proposed to reduce this majority? Upon 
what facts is it proposed that over 300 votes shall be deducted from 
Mr. Paul in the county of Albemarle ? 

It is claimed that about five hundred men voted for Mr. Paul who 
had not paid their capitation tax, and as evidence we have the poll-list 
of each township. Then we have the list of colored delinquent tax- 
payers, one for each of the two districts, the county being divided into 
two districts. 

Now, I insist that when a name occurs on this delinquent-list it is 
| not sufficient to fairly show that that man voted because a similar name 
occurs on the poll-list of a precinct embraced in that half of the county 
| Suppose we find the name of John Jones upon the poll-list in one of 
the precinets of that county. We now turn to the colored delinquent- 
| list of that half of the county that embraces this precinct. There is 
no testimony to show that John Jones whose name appears upon one 
of the poll-lists is the same man whose name appears upon the delin- 
quent-list. There is no circumstance to identify the man. 

There is no testimony whatever introduced to show that John Jones 
upon the one list is the same as the John Jones upon the other li 


list. 


How, then, do you know that John Jones who voted in a certain pre- 
cinct is the John Jones whose tax was not paid? Nothing, except 
that a man by that name appears upon the delinquent-tax list. There 
are repeated instances where there are half a dozen men having the 
same name appearing upon the two lists. 

Where you have two lists of this character limited to a small pre- 
cinct, limited to a small number, and you find only one instance of the 
same name upon the two lists it is safe to assume that they are the 
same person. But where it is a list that covers one-half of a county, 
that embraces more than a thousand names, and especially where there 
are repeated instances of the same name occurring upon the two lists, 
it is unsafe to assume that the two names stand for the same man. 

I have here the case of Letcher against Moore, decided by Congress 
before the day when partisanship ruled in the determination of election 
cases. And I say, Mr. Speaker, looking back to the times when par- 
tisanship first seems to have entered into these contests no man can do 
otherwise than to regret the extent to which it has governed the votes 
of members of the House for the last twenty years. It is a thing that 
grew out of the heat and passions of the war, which it seems impossible 
to break up. 

It must be with regret that we look back and see not only what out- 
rageous decisions were made in the House, but how the committees, sit- 
ting as judges, have not scrupled even to put upon record unjust rulings 
| as being safe precedents for the future. Welook to them with regret, be- 
cause the extreme doctrine used one day by the House when a majority 
was of a certain political persuasion is used years afterwards on the_ 
other side. I say it is fair for us to look back for precedents beyond that 
| period; and I have here a case I want to refer to, the case of Letcher 


| 
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against Moore, which was in the House a long time and which was thor- 
oughly and ably considered. 

Mr. CALKINS. In what year was that? 

Mr. COOK. In the year 1833. I find this resolution was adopted 
by the committee unanimously and was accepted by the House in that 
case, and it is a fair doctrine to stand by to-day: 

Seventh. That when a name is found on the poll-books, proof that an indi- 
vidual of that name resides in the county who is a minor is not sufficient to 
strike the name off the poll-book, and that some proof, direct or circumstantial, 
other than finding the name on the poll-book will be required of the vote hav- 
ing been cast by such minor in the county or precinct where the vote is assailed. 
Adopted unanimously. 

Mr. CALKINS. I wish to ask the gentleman whether that same 
doctrine was not reaffirmed in the last Congress in a case that was tried 
here? 

Mr. COOK. It was, although I do not believe it appears directly in 
the report; it is in a case I do not care about referring to very often. 
And yet I believe the doctrine is sound that where you have for one- 
half of the county the names of over a thousand men appearing on the 
delinquent-list it is not safe to assume because there is an identity be- 
tween a name upon that list and a name upon the poll-list the parties 
are the same. 

[ insist that the rule which should be adopted in this House, because 
it is a safe one, because it is the only safe one, should be this: that be- 
fore a vote is deducted from one side or the other we should have proof 
upon which it is fair to rely that that vote was cast and that it was 
cast for the person from whom it isto be deducted. Weshould have some 
degree of certainty upon both these points, and especially when the 
identity of the voter can be established, when you have the name of 
the man whose vote you are seeking to deduct from the one or the other 
candidate. 

Before you are to do that, the party who is desirous of having the vote 
thus deducted should bring before the House evidence of a character 
sufficient to fairly warrant the conclusion that the'vote was cast for that 
man; and that evidence should be of the highest character fairly attain- 
able under the circumstances. 

Now, when you have the names of four hundred men whose votes you 
propose to deduct from the vote of Mr. Paul, what reason is there for 
not calling the voters themselves, for not taking up each individual vote 
and identifying it, and showing that the man without paying his tax 
did in fact vote, and then showing by the best evidence you can secure 
that he voted for John Paul ? 

Before I forget it I want to say here that Iam now only speaking upon 
the question whether it is right under the proof to seat the contestant. 
My views might go so far as to lead me to say that the election in this 
case should be declared void. But before you shall readjust the ac- 
count and say definitely that John Paul shall have so many votes ac- 
corded to him as having ‘been legally cast for him, and that the con- 
estant shall have so many votes accorded to him as having been legally 
cast for him, I insist that the House should have evidence that is fairly 
reliable for that conclusion. 

Now, what evidence have you to show that any of these men voted 
for Mr. Paul? All the evidence that has been given upon that point 
has been of a general nature only. Itis true that perhaps a precedent 
in the past might be found for coming to the conclusion which the ma- 
jority of the committee has come to; but such a precedent, if it can be 
found, is notreliable. I say thatit is unsafe to accept general and un- 
reliable testimony, to accept mere guesswork, when the facts admit of 
proof by circumstantial evidence that is far moré reliable. 

How do you know that these four hundred men, or whatever number 
you propose to deduct from the vote of Mr. Paul, voted for him? Is 
it because A, B, and C give it as their opinion that those men voted 
for him? But the assertion is made, which I admit is reasonable, and 
it is supported by proof, the force of which I admit, that these tax 
receipts were given to parties for the purpose of qualifying voters who 
would vote the Readjuster ticket. That is the only fact upon which 
you can hinge the conclusion that they did vote for him. That a work 
was inaugurated for a certain purpose is apparent from the testimony, 
and it would not be fair to deny it. 

But where men vote by secret ballot it is unsafe, I repeat, to accept 
any general declaration, or any fact that is general in its nature, and 
make that of universal application, because you are seeking to throw 
out every vote that was cast upon this class of tax receipts. I say that 
in view of the fact that the contestant had it in his power to summon 
as witnesses these men who voted, and ask them for whom they voted, 
and in viewof the fact thatif they declined to state for whom they voted 
the contestant could have proved to what party each belonged, with what 
party each affiliated, and could have proved their political choice; he 
could have placed in evidence circumstances bearing upon each indi- 
vidual vote, and in that way could have proved for whom the men 
voted. Such testimony should have been produced. 

I wish to say one word in reply to my friend from Iowa [Mr. HEp- 
BURN]. He asks the other side of the House whether they are willing 
to establish the precedent of assuming that because a man is a colored 
man he therefore voted the Readjuster or Republican ticket. I donot 
care whether they are willing to do soor not; [am not. I have always 
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noticed that Republicans are entirely willing to claim that when it is to 
theiradvantage. Idonotthinkitis fair uponeitherside. I donotthink 
it is safe or right to accept that as self-evident in a matter requiring 
judicial determination. 

I want toapply here to-day the same rule of action that I would be will- 
ing to have applied in the next Congress, if the Republicans shall have 
the same majority then that the Democrats have here to-day, and I 
would apply none other. I believe that in all these contests we should 
disregard the present and look to the future. By my votes on this 
floor and by my voice in the committee I shall oppose the adoption of 
any rule now which I would not have apply in the future. And when 
every political party comes to that in this House, when the Repub- 
licans, being in a majority, shall apply in these cases only such rules as 
they are willing that the Democrats should apply when they have the 
majority, and when the Democrats shall act in the same way, then we 
will have more fairness in the decision of these cases, and there will be 
less room for the criticism which is now universally made upon our 
decisions. 

Look over the country, take the public opinion of to-day, and you 
will see that no regard is paid to the decision of this House in election 
contests, because they consider it a foregone conclusion that such de- 
cision will be a partisan one. Iam surprised, and I may be pardoned for 
referring to it, to find on the Committee on Elections and in this Congress 
men who in the last Congress voted for the unseating of men on this 
floor, and now when parties are reversed are ready likewise to reverse 
their opinions and turn their backs on their past positions. 

It is for that reason that I speak on this occasion. I want a rule 
adopted which will be safe for all future time. I want the best evi- 
dence which is attainable under the circumstances, and I want that 
evidence to be such as is fairly reliable, before any vote shall be de- 
ducted from one man or given to another. 

The other point in this case, which relates to the question of whether 
these men’s taxes were in fact paid in time, I leave to those more fa- 
miliar with the details. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. BURR 


OF 


W. 


WISCONSIN, 


JONES. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 


Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The history of politics is full of illustrations of one 
fact that is, that the masses are not easily led away from those vital 
issues on which all great questions depend. The average common sense 
of mankind somehow sees through the rubbish of false statement, of 
abstraction, of prejudice, down to the live practical issue about which 
the whole contest turns. 

Some forty years ago there was struggle, memorable in English his- 
tory, in which the political economists deluged all England with facts 
and falsehood, with theories good and bad. If that had been possible 
the judgment of the common people would have been utterly dazed in 
the confusion of all the sense and nonsense, oratory, statistics, and liter- 
ature, poured in upon them. Meanwhile the multitude quite ignored 
the doctrines of former centuries. They gave themselves no trouble 
about the doctrines of the future. They decided that during their own 
day and generation one tax at least should be removed; that bread 
should go untaxed to the mouth of the consumer. Their will became 
law. he corn laws were repealed. 

In our own country there is now going on a struggle between con- 
tending views on the subjects of revenue and taxation. Extremistson 
both sides are seeking to direct the contest. There are those per- 
haps, though I doubt if there is one in this House, who would sweep 
away all duties upon imported goods. These extremists are so few 1 
number or so widely scattered in this country as to be not easily found. 
And yet every man who asks for a reduction of taxation is described in 
some quarters as a free-trader. Then there are theorists and extremists 
of the other sect: those who seem to believe that international trade 
is a curse; that no good thing can come from abroad; that the ocean 
should be the uttermost boundary of commerce and not its highway; 
that taxation is not a clog and burden upon industry, but is its life and 
motive power. Meanwhile the people who sent us here are not worry- 
ing about the abstract principles of protection on the one hand or ot 
free trade on the other. Those principles must take care of themselves; 
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and woe be unto either of them if it shall stand in the path of a great 
nation’s p . p 

While the theorists are contending among the clouds, those who sent 
us here are also contending, but over a very plain and an intensely 
practical question. That question is: ought the extraordinary taxation 
of the war period to be made perpetual! in time of peace? In this House 
we find ourselves divided upon this question. Our Republican friends 
are practically united in saying that there should be no change. They 
have voted against the consideration of the only bill brought before the 
House to reduce taxation. They will now seek to summarily behead 
the measure by voting to strike off the enacting clause. It is not merely 
that they oppose this bill; they ask no opportunity to amend it or 
make it better. They oppose all legislation tending to reduce the 
present high taxation. A very large majority of those on this side of 
the House maintain that there ought to be a material reduction from the 
rates of taxation imposed by the tariff bill of 1861 and the other bills 
of the war period. We believe that the question now before us is the 
precise question which was submitted to the people of this country in 
the elections of 1882, that it will thrust itself upon our attention until 
decided upon its merits, and that it will down at the bidding of no 
monopoly or no party. ; 

I quote from the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury: 

Upon the estimate of $85,000,000 as the surplus for the current year, we find a 
surplus for that period of nearly $40,000,000 not wanted for the regular expendi- 


tures of the Government or for the payment of the national debt through the 
sinking fund, 





| demand for reduction of taxation. 


Again in the report he says: 

The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30,1884, show a surplus revenue 
of $85,000,000 perannum. This is enough to pay all the 3 per cents in about 
ae and one-half years and before the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 

Ode 

It will be remembered that after 1887 no other of the Government 
bonds can be calléd until 1891. They can only be purchased in the 
market and by the payment of a large premium. The Secretary esti- 
mates that this surplus will be increased year by year by the increas- 
ing population and swelling business of the country. 

In the elections of 1882 our people decided by an overwhelming vote 
that Congress at its last session had been derelict in not reducing taxa- 
tion. They condemned in no uncertain manner that Congress for spend- 
ing improvidently the public moneys instead of reducing the surplus 
revenues. At the last session of the last Congress, after the elections 
and the whirlwind, there was a pretended yielding to the imperative 
Even Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylva- 
nia, was constrained to say ‘‘ the present object, dear to the heart of the 
people, is to diminish an excessive revenue.’’ The tariff commission- 
ers had recommended a bill reducing tariff rates on the average 20 per 


| cent., and had stated that in their opinion the reduction would reach 


| in charge the tariff bill which finally became a law. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


25 per cent. The same statement was made by, the gentlemen who had 
In order to show 
how this promise has been kept, I will ask leave to print ashort extract 
from the report of Mr. Nimmo, of the Bureau of Statisties. It tells its 
own story. 


Values of imports of dutiable merchandise entered for consumption in the United States, with the amount of ad valorem rate of duty collected, during the 
six months ended December 31, 1882 and 1883. 


Six months under the old law—1882. 


Articles. 
P pos Ad valorem 
Value. Duty col- |rate of duty 













lected. collected. 
Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. | 
All dutiable merchandise 260, 856,237 | 110,449, 33 42.34 | 
Sugar and melada ............c0ecccsee cee cones 44, 432, 311 23, 180, 590 | 52.17 | 
Iron and steel, and manufactures | 
NEE scntcatuadadedseeiitechhoesnevctchanoenanes | 82,499, 426 12,713, 996 | 39. 12 
Wool: 
CE ciciatiesinseatencceceteagservesctzies 1, 210, 689 671, 415 55. 46 
Combing | 135, 123 67, 839 50.19 
CS ee sie 3, 505, 980 974, 202 27.79 
Manufactures of wool ... «| 22,400,387 | 14, 943, 626 66.7 
Manufactures of cotton .. 14, 967, 850 5, 629, 658 37. 61 
Manufactures of silk...... 19, 999, 119 11, 738, 469 58. 69 
Earthen and china ware.. 4, 423, 146 1, 896, 705 42.88 
Glass and glassware ...... 4, 271, 305 2, 327, 660 54.49 
Spirits and wines ..... inal 5, 208, 625 8, 706, 142 71, 22 
pS Ee Ee ae 511,772 227, 370 44. 43 


Six months under the new law—1883. 


Increase (+). Decrease (—). 


Ad valorem 





Value. —_ a rate of duty Value. mee col- Ad valorem, 
ected, collected, ected. 

Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. Dollars, Dollars. Per cent 
241, 738, 562 98, 812, 477 40.87 | — 19,117,675 | — 11,636,854 — 1.47 
46, 793, 822 23, 520, 030 50. 26 + 2,361,511 -- 339, 440 — 1.91 
23, 766, 583 8, 207, 133 34.53 | — 8,732,843 | — 4,506,863 — 4.59 
2, 399,! 44.73 | + 1,188,826) + 401, 896 — 10.78 
615, 6 43. 48 aa 480, 554 os 199, 865 — 6.71 
4, 348, 25. 01 + 842,152 > 113, 317 — 2.78 
23, 128, ¢ 65. 70 + 728, 115 + 249. 665 — 101 
12, 033, 87: 40.12; — 2,933,978 | — 801, 541 + 2.51 
21, 287, 49. 87 + 1,287,945 — 1,123,199 — 8.82 
2, 568, 23 1, L 55. 99 — 1,854,858 — 458, 670 + 13.11 
8, 942, 765 2, 206, 789 55.97 | — 328,540, — 120, 871 + 1.48 
2, 801, 525 2, 632, 873 93. 98 — 2,402,100 — 1,073,269 + 22.76 
490, 326 235, 827 48.10 _ 21, 446 8, 457 + 3.67 


l 
From this statement it would appear that the promised reduction of | have only to read the pledges which were made by those who were re- 


20 or 25 per cent. has proved a ridiculous failure. 
state that on page 9 ofthis report Mr. Nimmo states it as his belief that, 
owing to causes which I have not now time to repeat, the former report 


I ought perhaps to | 


| 


| 


should besomewhat modified, and he estimates the reduction at between | 


5 and 6 per cent. Whether his first estimate or his second is more 
nearly correct I do not know. 
selves and indicate a reduction of less than 2 per cent. 
the result is based upon a process of reasoning about the accuracy of 
which there may be differences of opinion. Suppose it be granted that 


6 per cent., the utmost that is claimed by any one, measures the amount | cent. on his woolen goods; 39 per cent. on his cotton goods; 56 per cent. 


of the reduction under the law of 1883, what would have been the | 


answer of an indignant people if Mr. KELLEY and Mr. MorrILy had 
told the public that the bill would only reduce the war-tariff rates 5 or 
6 per cent.? The leaders of the Republican party knew very well, as 
did every one else familiar with public sentiment, that a proposal for 


In the first, the figures speak for them- | 
In the second, | 


i 


| in the last great war are now on the downhill of life. 


80 slight a reduction from the enormous war tariffs would have been | 


received with almost universal contempt. They made the most solemn 
promises to reduce taxation, to relieve the people of at least 20 per cent. 
of their tariff taxation. 
be satisfactory. Every one agreed that the reduction should be made, 
and be made at once. Those in the minority asserted on this floor that 
the bill was the handiwork of the manufacturers; that it would not 
Satisfy the popular demand. 
obtain much greater reductions than Republicans were willing to yield. 
Under these circumstances the bill was passed. The Tariff Commission 


Was one expedient for delay; the tariff bill of last winter seems to have | 


been little else than a second continuance of the people’s suit for a 
reduction of taxation. But the people are still demanding a trial on 
the merits. 

Thus far the results have shown that the people are not likely to 
receive any substantial relief from a party whose cardinal doctrine is 
high-tariff taxation. 
promises made to the people that they should have a substantial re- 
duction of taxation have been most flagrantly disregarded. The party 


No man pretended that less than that would | 


sponsible for that bill and the reports of public officials of that party 


| high in place to learn how freely the promises were made and how 
| freely they were broken. 


Not one-quarter of the long-sought and long- 
promised relief has been given. Now when the deficiency is demanded 
it is stubbornly refused. 

In the face of these solemn promises every man of every class stil] 
pays an average of nearly 40 per cent. tariff tax on the great mass of the 
necessaries of daily life; by the lowest estimate, 42 per cent. on his 
sugar; 33 per cent. on steel and iron, and manufactures thereof; 62 per 


on his earthen and china ware; 55 per cent. on his glass and glassware. 

The survivors of the brave men who fought their country’s battles 
Since the time 
when they responded to the solemn call of their country a new genera 
tion of men and women have appeared. But the war taxes still re- 
main. Theystill wring from the earnings of every humble citizen his 
tribute not only to the Government but to the monopolies whose in- 
fluence has continued the extraordinary taxation of the war period long 
after its necessity has passed away. 

For years past the most liberal appropriations have been made for 


| all the needs of Government—appropriations so large that more than 


The minority sought, but in vain, to | 


We who favor this bill charge that the solemn | 


Which made those promises can make no denial of the charge. Men 


once they have been heartily condemned as extravagant. Yet, after the 
payment of all expenses, including pensions, the sinking fund, and in- 
terest on the public debt, the fact still stares usin the face that a large 
surplus remains in the Treasury, increasing year by year. 

Here is a plain, simple issue; one which every man can understand: do 
the people of this country desire us to continue the levying of needless 
taxation year by year on the theory that Congress can be better trusted 
than themselves to spend their surplus earnings? Do they wish to 
pay for the necessaries of life 30 or 40 per cent. more than they are 
| worth in the markets of the world? And, if so, for what purpose? Is 
| it because they think it desirable that after the necessary expenses of 
Governmentare paid there should remain annually a surplus of fifty or 
sixty million dollars to invite fresh raids upon the Treasury? 

Those who believe in this policy may be right; yet it may be worth 
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while to reflect that the $85,000,000 surplus referred to by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would have paid all the expenses of this Govern- 
ment in 1860 and there would have been some millions to spare. It 
would have paid more than four times over all the expenses of Govern- 
ment in the days of Jackson. Now our expenses are more than $265,- 
000,000 per year, and they can be increased, the people may be sure, 
quite as rapidly as they may desire. 

If the people enjoy the policy of paying into the Treasury many 
million dollars each year more than is needed for the legitimate ex- 
penses of the Government, they have only to say the word and that 
policy will be continued. 
tariff taxation the surplus in the Treasury and an increasing surplus 
will be the necessary result. Nor will Congress find any difficulty in 
expending that surplus if public sentiment shall indicate that it is 
regarded as a blessing to be continued. The Republican Senate have 
already sent us a bill appropriating $77,000,000 for educational pur- 
poses. That snug little sum is to be collected from the whole people 
if we shall approve the bill, and then is to be filtered back through the 
several States to be expended, not evenly, but in the ratio of illiteracy. 

There are other ways in which Congress could easily enough expend 
such money as the American people may fancy they do not know how 
to spend themselves. The president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission says that it would be a good investment to expend $75,000,000 
in improving that river. The friends of the proposed Hennepin Canal 
can suggest a way to use divers and sundry other millions, when the 
people become quite certain that they are going to enjoy forever the 


high tariffs and the high taxation that Mr. KELLEY and the other’ 


leaders on the other side are determined to perpetuate. 

Congress ordinarily appropriates six or seven millions per year for the 
erection of public buildings. There are bills before us at this session 
asking for about fifteen millions for this purpose. I trust that we shall 
see to it that a goodly portion of them do not pass; but yet if we felt 
certain that those who sent us here are longing to have us spend their 
surplus earnings, we could erect magnificent buildings of rare archi- 
tectural design in a hundred cities. 

I understand that the annual river and harbor bill is to be reported 
in a few days and that it will ask for about twelve millions and a half. 
That is undoubtedly more than would be asked but for the plea made 
every day that we have a plethoric Treasury. 

If the people insist upon the policy of paying this large surplus into 
the Treasury year by year the Government engineers can find manifold 
ways in which to spend it. They can find a thousand rivers to be 
dredged and as many harbors to be created. Behold the beauties and the 
consistency of the high protective system! It has practically driven 
the American flag and the American ship from the high seas. It has 
left our foreign carrying trade at the mercy of England. Only 16 per 
cent. of our foreign commerce is carried out in American bottoms, 
whereas twenty-five years ago the proportion was 66 per cent. 

The system looks with jealousy and distrust upon the approach of 
every vessel to an American harbor if that vessel brings any product 
which could be manufactured in the United States. The entire sys- 
tem is adapted to drive away those vessels and those products, espe- 
cially if they be cheap, and yet with lavish appropriations of public 
moneys it improves and opens with one hand the same harbors which 
with the other it seeks to close to the commerce of the world. 

High tariffs mean high taxation. A tax isa tax all the same whether 
paid to the tax-collector in bulk or whether paid indriblets day by day 
at the store and shop, in the form of higher prices for sugar, cotton 
cloth, boots, hats, blankets, lumber, and all the necessaries of life. It 
is still a tax, and it lessens by so much the substance of him who pays 
it. Those who would maintain the present high taxation and high 
tariffs insist upon large appropriations. The latter follow as the nat- 
ural sequence of the former. Our Republican friends on this floor 
fought long and ably to add to the postal appropriation bill and to the 
naval bill several million dollars more than we believed to be neces- 
sary. They accepted their failure in no merry mood. From the be- 
ginning of this session until this hour they have voted in almost solid 
phalanx to increase the expenses of Government and against reduction. 
I do not say this in any spirit of criticism, but I state it as a fact known 
to usall. They vote for large expenditures, not because they like ex- 
travagance, but because they are wedded to the system of high-tariff 
taxation. 

That system produces large revenues, which in turn result in large 
expenditures, just as inevitably as the waters of the swollen river find 
their way to the sea. The issue has never been so clearly drawn as 
now. We who favor this bill assert that taxes, whether direct or in- 
direct, should not be levied beyond the proper wants of Government; 
that a large surplus revenue should not be collected from the people 
either to be divided partially among the States or to be wasted in need- 
less appropriations; that the true way in which to dispose of an ex- 
cessive revenue is not to collect an excessive revenue, but to leave what- 
ever is not needed for the legitimate expenses of Government with the 
people, where it belongs. Any other system is not protection in any just 
sense, but is extortion pure and simple, and none the less odious be- 
cause under the guise and pretense of law. We believe that the pres- 
ent surplus should be immediately cut down by a reduction of taxation; 


So long as we continue the present rates of 
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that the promise made to the people in the last Congress, though not 
made by us, should be sacredly kept. 

If this reduction of taxation means protection, I am for protection, 
If it means free trade, I am for free trade. 1 support the Morrison bil] 
not because itsquints toward protection, nor because it squints toward 
free trade, but because it is the only measure before us promising a re- 
duction of taxation and of the surplus revenue. I believe that this large 
surplus revenue is a standing menace to honest administration. It is 
a temptation toevery hungry lobbyist. It gives new strength and vigor 
to every weak and antiquated claim against the Government. It fires 
the imagination of every crank and excites the cupidity of every knave. 

All history teaches that an excessive revenue tends to make extrava- 
gance the fashion and frugality unpopular. 

The every-day expenses of Government are now more than four times 
the expenses of 1860. Deducting the items of pensions and interest on 
the public debt, and they are still nearly two and a half times the ex- 
penses at that period. Is it desirable to check this rapid increase of 
publicexpenditure? There isone way, and only one way, to accomplish 
that result: it is to limit and reduce taxation. Any other method 
will prove a delusion and a snare. 

The people whom I have the honor to represent are intelligent enough 
to dispose of their own surplus earnings. I can not believe that they 
care to yield that privilege into the hands of this or any other Congress. 
I have every reason to believe that they would gladly see such a sub- 
stantial reduction of taxation as the last Congress promised but did not 
give. The only question then remains, how shall that reduction be 
made? Mr. KELLEY and those who follow him wouldexclaim, “If you 
must reduce taxation, abolish your odious internal-revenue system ! 
Take off the tax on whisky and tobaceo!’’ That is the programme 
of protection, the programme of the Republican party. I am sorry 
to say also that it is the programme of Mr. RANDALL and the few pro- 
tection Democrats who are threatening to form an alliance with Re- 
publicans to defeat this bill. 

On the other hand, we who support this bill believe that it is more im- 
portant to give the people cheap sugar, cheap salt, cheap clothing, and 
cheap lumber than it is to give them cheap cigars and cheap rye and 
bourbon whisky. I am already committed by my action in this House 
to the policy of maintaining the internal-revenue system. If, then, | 
am to favor a reduction of taxation there is but one alternative, and that 
is to sustain the reduction of tariffduties. It is because this bill pron 
ises a substantial reduction of those duties that I give it my support 
During this long debate the measure has encountered every form o! 
cism. Among other things it has been charged thatthe bill is inoppo 
tune; that it follows too quickly after the tariff bill of last year. 

No measure can be inopportune which proposes in a fair and mod 
erate manner to reduce excessive taxation. We have waited long enough 
to learn that the tariff act of last year was a hollow pretense. If this 
bill should become a law the reduction of tariff rates would be no 
greater by the operation of both laws than was promised by Republi- 
can leaders as the result of the former law. 

Then all promised that a substantial reduction should be made. This 
bill is nothing more than an attempt to pay 100 cents on the dollar ot 
that repudiated debt. 

It is charged, too, that the Morrison bill is illogical because it proposes 
a horizontal reduction of taxation; because it proposes to reduce indis- 
criminately one-fifth of the tariff tax from nearly every article on the 
list. 

Any objection of this kind applies with equal force to the existing 
tariff laws. We concede that the present tariff laws are so full of 
absurdities that no process of addition or subtraction can change their 
inherent defects. 

The inequalities of the present laws have long been the subject ot 
just complaint. When the poor man looks for the symmetry of the 
existing tariff laws he will find that he has to pay a tariff tax of more 
than 46 per cent. on his sugar, while his wealthy neighbor pays only 
35 per cent. on the sweetmeats imported for his more favored table 
The carpenter or farmer pays more than 100 per cent. bounty on thi 
rice for his breakfast table. If the millionaire imports his fancy jellies 
and sauces he’ pays only 35 per cent. The blacksmith and the farmet 
pay a duty on their daily salt of 73 percent. The more favored gent!:- 
man whose labor consists in spending his inherited wealth also contri!» 
utes to the general weal by paying 10 per cent. upon his diamonds. 

The poor man’s family pay upon their worsted goods a tax of from 
70 to 90 per cent. The rich man’s family pay for their embroideries o! 
silk only 50 per cent. This is what is meant, I suppose, by a discrim- 
inating tariff. 

When the laboring man begins housekeeping he is taxed on the dishes 
which he buys nearly 60 per cent. When wealth and fashion prepa" 
for the ball, they are taxed upon their jewelry, but only 25 per cen! 

When the day laborer builds his home he pays a tax upon his window- 
glass varying from 55 to70 per cent. Perhaps he ought to do so ch« 
fully, especially when he learns that the millionaire for whom he t«\'s 
pays his share of tax; that is, he pays for the paintings on glass, (!\ 
statuary and porcelain in his mansion, a tax of 30 per cent. 

The farmer or mechanic in Wisconsin is taxed for his jeans or dennis 
about 40 per cent. Mrs. Vanderbilt or Mrs. Astor returns from a bu- 
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ropean voyage with her European trousseau costing $5,000 or $10,000 
or $15,000, and pays not a cent. 

I might go on, if time permitted, almost without limit showing the 
symmetry of the present tariff and with what tenderness it protects the 
poor man! ; 

There is one way in which to make the present revenue system sternly 
logical and consistent. That is, to adopt the unadulterated protection 
policy; to abolish the tax on spirits and tobacco. Then you would 
have that system in all its glory; the system which would tax to the 
utmost the necessaries of life, but would make luxuries free as air. 
Under that system taxation would rest with leaden weight upon the 
shoulders of the poor and middle class, while the rich would be as far 
as possible freed from all contact with such vulgar cares. We have 
gone quite far enough toward such logic and such perfection. When 
the gentlemen who criticise the Morrison bill as illogical and unscien- 
tific will point out a better plan we will follow it with pleasure. We 
will join them any day in an attempt to thoroughly revise the old law 
and to lop off its defects. But they make no such proposition. They 
expend their patriotism not in suggesting any better legislation, but in 
denouncing the only plan before us to reduce taxation. The Morrison 
bill in no way impairs any semblance of symmetry that may be found 
in the present laws. 

It proposes a very moderate reduction of the tax on all those articles 
which enter into use and consumption in our every-day life. Itsingles 
out no one industry or monopoly for attack, but says toall the protected 
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| bounties which the laws passed under those circumstances have so long 


exacted. But it is and has always been the curse of any system of 
favoritism in government that the recipients of favors will inevitably 
beggar the liberality on which they feed. 

At the beginning of our Government, when manufactures were in- 
deed in their infancy, they had such protection as was given by average 
tariff rates of about 8 per cent. Under the Walker tariff of 1846, a 
tariff under which manufactures and commerce enjoyed a prosperity 
unparalleled in the history of this country, the average rates were only 
about 23 per cent. Under the circumstances and by the pledges I have 


| already mentioned the tariff rates of the war period were obtained, and 


industries you must now surrender to the common people a small part | 


of that tribute the law has so long exacted in your behalf. 
abatement on each article of the war-tariff taxation will in the aggre- 
gate swell to a large measure of relief, amounting, it is estimated, to 
$35,000,000. 

One gentleman seemed to think that he had deeply buried this bill 
beneath the criticism that it is so simple and plain that, as he expressed 
it, any car-driver could have drafted it. 
striking contrast with those tariff bills which the manufacturers have 
heretofore presented for the ratification of Congress; bills so complicated 
that they were neither understood nor intended to be understood ex- 
cept by the experts who drew them. Those who wish to continue high 


This small | 


If it is aplain measure, it is in | 


taxation by skillful indirection are not expected to find any virtue in | 


a bill which only pretends to reduce taxation in the fairest and simplest 
way. 

Those who have no interests to be protected by special legislation, 
those who pay the taxes, may not find it such an insuperable objection 
to this bill that its provisions are plain enough to be comprehended by 
common men. 

We all know what kind of a bill would be prepared by the gentlemen 
who ridicule the simplicity of this one. They would begin their work 
by announcing with some flourish of trumpets their intention to satisfy 
the desire dear to every American heart by a reduction of taxation. 

In order to place their work far above the comprehension of the com- 
mon mind, they would begin by adding three or four new classes to 
the schedules of woolen, cotton, and iron goods. They would reduce 
slightly an ad valorem rate here and there, but would not forget to 
increase at the same time the specific duty on the same article. They 
would occasionally change the duty from ad valorem to specific or the 
reverse. 

After the lapse of a year the public would perhaps find that all relief 
had been delayed for a year at least, and that a reduction of 1 or 2 
per cent. had taken place, but that it had been made in avery scientific 
manner, and it would prove entirely satisfactory to the ‘‘ business inter- 
ests;’’ that is, to Pennsylvania. 

In currency questions a few years ago all became familiar with the 
saying, ‘‘ The way to resume specie payments is to resume.’’ We who 
vote for this bill act upon the principle that the way to reduce taxa- 
tion is to reduce, and with as little circumlocution as possible. 

An intelligent public will not lose sight of the fact that this bill would 
not reduce the tariff rates below those of the Morrill bill of 1861. It 
Will not be forgotten that the act of 1861 was formed to produce large 


revenues for the emergencies of war, and that it met the approval of 


the manufacturing interests as a high protective tariff. It will be re- 
membered that as the rates were afterward still more increased, it was 
with the understanding, often expressed in Congress, that they should 
be reduced when the emergencies of war should pass away. There 
was another reason assigned for the increase of the tariff rates far above 
those rates which had been maintained in peace, namely, that the long 
list of internal taxes greatly increased the cost of manufactures, and 
that the increased tariff rates were in compensation for this new burden. 
It was promised by those who urged this reason for higher tariffs that 
those tariffs should be reduced when the direct and internal taxes should 
be removed. If there were time, I could read copious extracts from 
the speeches of such leaders as Senator MORRILL to verify thisstatement. 
The direct and internal taxes thus affecting the cost of manufactures 
have long since been removed, but the manutacturers now seem utterly 
oblivious of the pledges by means of which the high war tariffs were 
obtained, 


By every rule of fairness and good faith the manufacturers ought 
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| have constructed. 


they have been to this time maintained to the standard of about 40 per 
cent. It would be only a graceful and manly observance of their 
plighted faith if the protected industries would voluntarily reduce their 
bounties to the standard of the wants of peace. 

But they enjoy these bounties quite as well in robust manhood as 
when they were in tender youth. 

A glass manufacturer recently told me that the manufactory in which 
he is interested in New Jersey had existed for more than one hun- 
dred years. During most of that period that industry has had the aid 
of so-called protective tariffs. The logical tariff bill of last year did 
not diminish but increased the rate on this youthful centenarian in- 
dustry. It will also be observed that the tariff law of 1883, which 
was ushered in with the announcement of reduction, increased the 
duties on cotton goods and earthen and china ware, although it could 
scarcely be claimed that those industries were either feeble or of recent 
growth. 

The manufacturers engaged in these industries which have been pro- 
tected for nearly a century do themselves and their own enterprise great 
injustice in this claim that they can only live as the petted favorites of 
Government. Those industries are not the weaklings that sucha theory 
would imply. Our exportsof manufactures for 1883 were about $i12,- 
000,000. And this, too, despite that narrow commercial policy which 
discourages to the utmost all foreign trade. 

It is an interesting study to trace the wanderings and the destina- 
tion of our American goods. American furniture istinding its way into 
the quaint old homes of the Japanese. Those steady-going, conserva- 
tive people are wearing American boots and shoes and handling Ameri- 
can tools. The New Zealanders are making woolen goods with ma- 
chines which Yankee ingenuity has invented and American workmen 
American-made sheetings are used by the tawny 
Madagascans, and the cotton drillings, sheetings, and jeans turned out 
of American factories are welcomed in the staid old empire of China 

American clocks are used almost the world over. Their familiar 
faces welcome the American traveler whether he be wandering in Zan- 


zibar, Bogota, or Canton. For years American glass has been crowd- 


| ing its way into those old cities of Germany which have long claimed 


ng before this to have consented to a reduction from the enormous | other tools and machines are so far 


supremacy in that industry, It is well known that the Swiss watch- 
makers for seven or eight years past have been anxious lest they should 
be driven from their own markets by the wonderful progress of Amer- 
ican skill. The pauper labor of Europe is well represented in broken- 
down old Spain and Portugal, yet our American labor sends to those 
ports its products of chemicals, glass, cotton, and other manufactures. 
American cutlery finds its way into Dresden and Berlin, and the new 
American stoves are transported beyond the seas to be sold into theold 
German homes. 

In the long list of exports from young America to antiquated Egypt 
you will find almost infinite variety, from the boot-jack to the cotton- 
gin, from the ax to the wind-mill, from the paper collar to the bill- 
iard-table. We have not only competed with the English trade in cot- 
ton goods in India, China, Africa, and South America, but the New 
England cotton fabrics have contested their ground on the soil of eld 
England and in the very streets of Manchester. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. EATON] comes from a protection district, and well 
represents that sentiment. These are the words used by him on this 
floor: 

Talk about the cotton of which my shirt is made. 
on thatecotton. And it can not be made anywhere on God’s great earth except 
in New England; it can not be made for the same money anywhere « f 
know it, I assert it; I defy contradiction from anybody and anywhere rake 
the Collins axes, that have driven the English axes out of England, and Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and the Swiss ax out of Switzerland, and yet there is a duty 
of 50 per cent. on the Collins axes, made in my county, their office under mine 
There is not an ax that can be sold anywhere on the face of the earth in com- 
petition with the Hartford ax, and yet they pay—permit me to say, to meet the 
argument of my friend from New York—they pay for what is called raw mia- 
terial, and it is not raw material; it is material, but it is not raw They pay duty 
on their iron and steel, and yet make an ax which has driven every wct- 
urer of every other country out of the market 


There is 50 per cent. duty 


ise. 
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And yet when we seek to reduce the tariff duties on such articles as 
these the manufacturers denounce us with one acclaim. If these state- 
ments of the gentleman from Connecticut are true, and they undoubt- 
edly are true, the articles he names should go upon the free-list without 
one day’s delay. It is noticeable that among the industries whic 
sending their wares to the farthest quarters of the globe are those which 
have never had any benefit from the i The American 
wagons, carriages, Sewing-machines, plows, reapers, steam-e1 


superior to those of 


h are 


protective policy. 
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other nations 
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that they have needed no protection at home and have been troubled 
by no competition. The tariffs have hampered them at every step by 
adding to the cost of the materials entering into their production. Not- 
withstanding this embarrassment they are being carried thousands of 
miles beyond the seas to almost every foreign land. 
to us from many foreign cities that the American trade-marks on their 
goods are being stolen and counterfeited on the imitations of those who 
can not compete with Yankee skill. 

Those who insist upon that high-tariff policy which tends to exclude 
foreign trade have but a weak conception of the destiny of American 
manufactures and American commerce. 

We have such natural advantages for manufacturing as are possessed 
by no people on the face of the globe. England sends to the four quar- 
ters of the globe for her raw material. We have ours cheaper and easier 
of access than any nation on earth. The natural and rapid growth of 
our population and the opening up of the great West will inevitably 
give birth to manufactures. Those manufactures will spring up wher- 
ever new homes are made and new cities founded. They are the neces- 
sity of civilization. Statutes can neither make nor unmake them. 
They will be such manufactures as are needed and such as will pay. 
They will be conducted on business principles and will not look to Con- 
gress for the breath of life. Such manufactures there are to-day all 
through our Western States. Those manufacturers have not learned to 
haunt the room of the Committee on Ways and Means. They do not 
enjoy the great bounties which the people are compelled to pay to the 
manufacturers of iron, but they havea healthy and prosperous business, 
depending upon the natural laws of trade. 

Meanwhile those great manufacturing industries of the East, which 
for nearly a hundred years have been receiving bounties at the hands 
of the whole people, should commence in earnest their contest for equal- 
ity in the markets of the world. New railroads are linking us more 
closely to the vast fertile regions of Mexico and South America. We 
are united to those countries by such ties of interest and sympathy that 
our manufacturers could practically control their markets if they should 
use in that direction half the skill and effort which they devote to tariff 
legislation. In every civilized nation there is ademand for the genuine 
products of American skill in the place of those clumsy imitations of 
European manufacture which now largely take their place. The pres- 
ent high tariffs hamper the manufacturer who would seek this foreign 
trade at every step. The tariffs on the raw material of course greatly 
enhance the cost of the finished product and thereby render more diffi- 
cult competition in the foreign market. They drive from our ports 
those who would gladly exchange their goods forthe products of Ameri- 
can skill. 

Those great industries which have so long enjoyed protection, with 
all their wealth and with their almost perfect machinery, should now 
prepare to cease their trading and lobbying for legislative aid. The 
history of these last twenty-three years of enormous tariffs has well 
illustrated the evils of the system to which they cling. 

Under sucha policy there comes a brief period of prosperity. For two 
or three years manufacturers are almost bewildered by their prosperity. 
Stocks pay large dividends, and even when watered command enor- 
mous premiums. Manufacturers erect their palatialhomes. Extrava- 


gance runs riotin the prosperity which gives no sign of its quick decay. | 


Meanwhile overproduction follows as surely as night follows the day. 
There comes after a time a lull in the unnatural production; dividends 
cease; stocks are ata discount; banks begin to fail; inflated prices drop 
as far below their natural level as they had risen above. The million- 
aires of yesterday are the bankrupts of to-day. Laborers are driven 
from their employment to fight the hard battle with poverty and want 
during the weary months, and until the overstocked market needs to 
be filled anew. 

The dazzling but transitory prosperity which such a policy gives to 
the manufacturer may be fascinating to him; it may account for the 
eagerness with which he begs for a continuance of the system, but it 
is apolicy which builds up colossal and sudden fortunes for the few; 
which dooms the many to that condition in which they are not certain 
even of the poor chance to toil for their daily bread. 

It is not in these great extremes of success and disaster that a people 
tind any lasting basis of prosperity. When manufacturers shall learn 
to depend upon the great laws of trade, of supply and demand, and 
not upon the unnatural and uncertain stimulus of legislative aid, there 
will be that regularity of production and that certainty of employ- 
ment at steady and moderate wages which are the real guarantees of 
prosperity both to capital and to labor. 


For nearly a hundred years the manufacturers of the East have been | 


claiming and receiving bountieson the ground that they were young and 
feeble industries. They begin to realize that the infancy argument is 
becomingancient. And they are now seasoning the old argument with 
the newer one, that high tariffs and high taxation are necessary togive 
good wages tothe laboring man. They seize hold of the fact that wages 


assurance that this is caused by the tariff laws. Wages are higher in 
this country, Iam glad tosay, than in any country in Europe. Doubt- 
less the nominal difference is far greater than the actual difference, 
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owing to the greater purchasing power of money, where the necessarie: 
of life are cheap, as in Europe. 


I am willing to concede what some do not concede, that is, that the 


laborer here can obtain more of the comforts of life in exchange for his 
Complaint comes | 


earnings than can be obtained by the laborer in England. I believ 
this to be true now and that it has been true during the whole history 
of our Government; that it was equally true when tariffs were high in 
England and when they were low in the United States. 

The same causes which have in the past given us higher wages than 
those of Europe will I have no doubt operate in the future in the same 
manner, and they will be but little affected by any system of taxation 
or tariffs we may adopt. Our German and Irish fellow-citizens hav: 
left their native lands, where more than two hundred people are crowded 
upon one square mile of land, to find more room and cheaper homes. 
The cheap lands of the United States are a refuge not only to the crowded 
nations of Europe, but they afford an outlet to the laborers of every in- 
dustry in this country. No man can be very long compelled to work 
for inadequate wages in free America so long as he can have his own 
fertile farm from the Government on the single condition that he wil! 
go and possess it. The standard of wages is high for this reason if for 
no other. The laborer is independent. The workingman of Chicago 
can say to his employer ‘‘ Give me better wages or I will take my home- 
stead in Dakota.’’ The workingman of Manchester or Berlin has no 
such easy refuge. To him a change means either idleness or a long 
journey to a foreign land. 

The fertile fields of our single State of Texas would furnish a home 
to every man, woman, and child in the Uniced States, and still would 
be less thickly settled than Great Britain and Ireland. We shall no 


| doubt have our trials and our troubles as a people, but the problems of 





an overcrowded population and of pauper labor are not likely to dis- 
turb the American people until many generations shall have passed 
away. 

There need be little fear of cheap or pauper labor in the United States 
if we allow labor and industry to follow their natural channels. Ii, 
howevei, we attempt to coerce labor into unprofitable employments, it 
we close our doors to foreign trade, if we make it impossible for other 
nations to bring their goods in exchange for the surplus products of our 
farms, if we hold out that false stimulus to production which floods the 
home markets with a surplus to go begging for purchasers, we may lx 
sure that the tendency of wages will be on the downward scale. 

Such a policy is the fruitful cause of strikes, of idleness, of discontent, 
of all those evils which result when thousands of laboring men ar 
turned out of employment and know not where to look for their daily 
bread. If high tariffs insure high wages how is it thatin England, with 
free trade, wages are considerably higher than in any country of Europe 
where the high-tariff policy prevails? How is it that the condition ot 
the laboring man in England has steadily improved since the time when 
the high tariffs were swept away? There was a time when the labor- 
ing poor of Ireland and England were told by the protectionists that 
high tariffs meant high wages and low tariffs the degradation of labor 
The great Irish orator Daniel O’Connell answered this proposition in 
Covent Garden forty years ago. I have only time to quote a part of 
that memorable address: 


But, then, out comes another landlord “leaguer,” a man of the league fo 
making bread dear, another protectionist, another robbery man; he suys, “Ob, 
don’t make bread cheap; that would be horrible!” This man says “it would 
be horrible to make bread cheap, for if you did there would be less employment 
and lower wages.’’ We will see how that is. If the bread were cheap you 
would get it cheap by getting corn from foreign countries, where it is gr 
cheaply, but from whence it can not be imported now. What is the conse- 
quence? If it had been imported, then for every pound’s worth of corn that yo 
obtain a pound’s worth of your manufactured goods would be sent out to pay 
for it. Those who had not formerly the means of paying for your manufactures 
would now have them, because you would buy their bread. So that, instead o! 
lessening employment, it would increase it ; and then it is as clear as that two and 
two make four that you must also have increased wages; therefore the argu 
ment totally fails. Why, I speak from my own knowledge of Ireland and as 
one of the representatives of Ireland, and I say that ifthe corn law was of any 
use anywhere it would be valuable in Ireland, which isessentially an agricu! 
ural country. If that enactment raised wages anywhere it would do so in « 
country purely agricultural. But are wages raised in Ireland in consequen« 
of its existence? Oh,no! for, unhappily, youecan get men to work there for 4 
aday. [Shame!] The laborer thinks he is a bountiful benefactor who pay 
him 6d. a day; and he feels supremely blessed if he gets 8d. a day. 

There is the effect of the corn law for you! It is in full force in Ireland and 
doing all it can for that country, and yet this is the state of wages there ; an‘ 
what is worse, there is very little employment for the laborer even at thes 
rates. Therefore the people of Ireland and those of the gentry who take 4 
conscientious view of affairs and are kind to the people regard this matter '! 
the same light that I do; so that instead of Ireland being an impediment in th 
way or one of your difficulties [laughter] you have the people of that country 
heart and soul at your side. [Cheers.] I declare to you that the ee ant 
iniquity of the landed aristocracy overcome me with horror and loathing w!iic!! 
I can not describe. Why, if there was no corn law now existing, and the m' 
isters were bold enough to bring in a bill to tax the people's bread ; if they 
placed, as they do in some despotic countries, a man at the door of the bake! 
shop to insist on one-third part of the price of the bread, which the baker wou'’ 
of course be obliged to charge to the consumer—if this were attempted ther 
is not a man in the country who would endure such a tax. It would be of no 


é a . F . . , | avail for the minister to say, ‘I want the money for my financial plans; | can 
are higher in the United States than in Europe, and claim with cool | 


not make the year’s account balance unless I have such atax.” John Bull 
would roar out, ‘*‘ No! tax anything else you please, but you must not tax 
bread.” Yet by the swindling scheme of “ protection,” as it is called. they do 
the very same thing. They tax the bread, not for the good of the state, in whi h 
you might all equally participate, not for protection against a foreign enemy 0! 
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peace of one particularclass, Alithe rest | 
< oe oo are ae eee not hae the purse of the pub- 
lic, but it may go inte the pockets of private individuals. [‘‘ Hear! 
“Hear!” 

The common people of America are not asking for cheaper bread, it is 
true, but for cheaper salt, cheaper clothes, cheaper coal, cheaper sugar, 
cheaper lumber. The same argument which demanded cheaper bread 
for oppressed Ireland demands cheaper goods for overtaxed America. 

If high tariffs insure prosperity to the laboring man, how is it that 
in the United States during the last twelve or fifteen years, while 
tariffs have been not only protective but in a large degree prohibitory, 
labor has had so precarious an existence ? How is it that labor strikes 
have been so common as to scarcely excite attention; that manufact- 
urers readily accept the theory of horizontal reduction in wages, though 
they abhor it inthe Morvison bill? Why are more than two-thirds of 
the furnace fires extinguished and the men wholive by them out of work? 

I take the liberty to quote a few paragraphs from the able speech of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HEwrtrT] who is himself a manu- 
facturer, and who has well improved his opportunities of studying the 
effect of tariffs on the condition of the laboring man. He says: 


When I learn that there are miners of iron ore working in the State of Penn- 


sylvania for 75 cents a day,then I know that there is something wrong in the 


legislation of this country, for the duty upon iron ore was put up by the last 
tariff act on an average from 40 to 45 cents a ton to 75 cents a ton in order to pro- 
tect these very miners and to give them high wages. When that act was passed 
they were in receipt of $1.25 a day; to-day they are in receipt of 75 cents aday. 
Surely, if there be virtue in legislation these men, hard-working, industrious, 
independent voters, if you will give them the means of living, ought not to have 
been reduced to this wretched state of misery. 

But the end is not yet. The owners of these great coal-mines have recently 
met in conference in the city of Philadelphia, which my friend so ably repre- 
sents,and which I trust he may continue to represent for many years to come— 


they lately met and solemnly came to the conclusion to suspend work for three | 


days in the week, and after this month they concluded that possibly they might 
keep up the price of coal by suspending work only nine days in the month, 
Keep up the price of coal! Ay,to the workman, to the farmer,to everybody 
who earns his living by his daily labor, and put down the wages of the man who 
digs it from the earth, and then tell him that he is protected by the tariff. Can 
there be a more stupendous specimen of audacious assertion than we have heard 
upon this floor, that the workmen of this country are well rewarded and made 
happy by the operations of the tariff? 


It is conceded on every hand that overproduction by the great indus- 
tries is being followed by its inevitable reaction; that a large propor- 
tion of the laboring men in those industries have been-compelled to 
live in idleness or to seek new employments. Why should we by ex- 
cessive taxation continue a false stimulus to production when the 
markets are already full, and when many of the manufactories are 
already idle ? 

The whole situation is a warning to manufacturers that they must 
look elsewhere than te Congress for relief. When they have filled the 
home markets with the products of their almost perfect labor-saving 
machinery they must send the surplus abroad. Fourteen hundred 
million people are eager to get their goods, and eager to get the prod- 
ucts of our farms; but if we give them grudging and unwelcome en- 
trance to our ports, they can go elsewhere. 

It requires no great foresight to see that if this narrow policy is too 
long persisted in it will inevitably result in driving the European con- 
sumers of our grains and meats to India and Australia for their supply. 
Already the great nations of Europe are becoming impatient with the 
policy which treats their goods as unwelcome intruders. 

If we should crowd them to the policy of leaving our surplus grains 
on American soil we would very quickly awake from our delusion that 
American labor is for America alone. 

There is something deeply affecting in the solicitude of the Eastern 
manufacturers for the laboring man. 

They send their agents to Congress year after year to ask justice for 
the laborer. They well-nigh double the normal price of their goods 
because they so love the laborer. They are eloquent and liberal—in 
printers’ ink—in the cause of labor. I have not heard that in their 
prosperity they make any division of dividends with the laborer, but 
we all know that the laborer never fails to share in their misfortune. 

It is well known that these gentlemen have a great aversion to the 
pauper labor of Europe, and that they delight to expatiate upon its 
evils. They often seek to demonstrate that American labor can not 
compete with this hated European pauper labor. 

_ They have lately taken to demonstrating this theory in quite a prac- 
tical way; that is, by importing the pauper labor they so despise. It 
will be seen from the testimony taken before the House Committee on 
Labor that the manufacturers rather enjoy the pauper labor of Europe 
when it appears on American soil. It is not distance but nearness that 
‘lends enchantment to the view.’ By thus bringing the pauper labor 
among us the manufacturers are enabled to relieve American laborers 
and to materially lighten both their toil and wages. Let the testi- 
mony speak for itself. 

Mr. Barclay said ; 


; Paul 0. De Esterhazy, Austro-Hungarian consul in New York, has acknow!l- 
eet the existence of such an agency, but says. he is unable to do anything in 
ee The classimported by the coke manufacturers are the lowest beings 
rN at have ever been in the State of Pennsyivania, subsisting upon what an 
ieee laborer could not eat—such as mules, hogs, &c., which have been 

led or died with cholera and other diseases. Not one has ever been known 


to become tone a : 
labous — American citizen, but all return to Hungary within a limited time 


rT years) with what money they can save by living in this miserable 
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condition of filth and squalor. Women and children work, too, drawing « 
and forking coke into cars, commencing work about 1 or 2 o'clock a. m. f 
returning to their shanties as late as 7 p. m, working through all kinds of 
weather from two to five days per weck. They seldom sleepin beds, but lie or 
the floor, with a board or a stick of wood under their heads, as large a number 
probably as forty in one house intended for a miner with an average family 


yKE 


ane 


| one female serving about ten men in all relations between male and female, 


| housewife and laborer, in the coke-yards. They are not known to purchase any 


| of the luxuries which tend to elevate and enlighten the people, living in filth and 


wretchedness, but hoard up their small earnings, which they promptly forward 
to Hungary, thereby draining our district of the circulating medium. Beingf 
low in the scale of intelligence, they are the willing slaves of the coke manu- 
facturers, willing to submit to almost any conditions 

**One of the tricks of the manufacturers is to import these people for the pur- 
pose of evading the laws enacted for the protection of the laboring classes 

“The ‘check-weighman law’ is an exampie. The people being unable to 
read and write, they promise them 30 cents per wagon of one-half ton each, but 
when they arrive here they are compelled to sign an agreement, making only 
18 cents per ton for mining 

“TI have known these beings during the time of the strike 


to have been dragged 


from their homes and driven down into the mines by the managers and coal 
| and iron police. I have also known them to have been knocked down and 
| kicked under cars for refusing to do more contract work In all, they are 
| mere tools by which the manufacturers gain almost any point they desire, to the 

degradation of our native workmen and the detriment of our business men, 
|} making tramps of the former and bankrupts of the latter.”’ 

William Ashton, of Philadelphia, Pa.,W.G. W.A., said: 

‘* My information is in regard to importation of foreigners to Baltimore, Md. 
| These men were brought under a contract; they were window-glass blowers 
| The first importation took place in 1879; forty-eight were then brought over by 
| Swindell Bros. The following year Baker Bros. imported seventeen, King Bros 
| twenty-two, and Swindell Bros. twenty-three Che first importation occurred 


| during a strike; there was no strike when the second in:portation occurred 
Some of the foreigners refused to work and were arrest 
a hearing was had; their clothing was retained by the firm d it was weeks 
| before they could secure it. They were kept locked in houses when not work- 
ing, and could not be seen by the Americans. Most of them have since returned 


d, but discharged before 


i a 


home, some being sent by the Glass-Blowers’ Association, and some by the Bel- 
gian consul, who complained bitterly of the treatment they received. The 
| effect of their importation was the reduction of wages about 12 per cent An 


injunction was issued against the American workmen from interfering with 
them and made perpetual by Judge Brown, of Baltimore. Before these men 
were imported we had as good a set of American workmen as could be 





found 
anywhere. The system in vogue in Europe and America differs 1 rially 
The Europeans work according to old methods and processes; in fact, they 
bring their tools and molds with them. The European workman cannot turn 
out within 35 per cent. as much ware asthe American workman, and as a resul 


do not or are not able to fulfill their contrac 





t, hence the employers are ai liberty 
to pay them what they please.” 
John Schlicker, of Pittsburgh, Pa., W.G.W. A., said: 
“The labor of window-glass blowers is very hard; but few men are able to 
| work at it after the age of 45 years; the average is but 35 vears. In conseque 
| of the exhaustiveness of the labor, we decided to not make more than forty 
eight boxes of glass per week, which amount is more than 200 per cent. no 
than what was a aveek’s work some years back. This limit of forty-eight boxes 
is a good week’s work To break this limit wasthe purpos of the import at 
These foreigners could not make this amount, and consequently could not fu! 
fill their contract, and were, therefore, subjected to its penalties for failure. One 


lot of men that were broughtto Kent, Portage County, Ohio, were not employed 
as the glass-house was not started, and these poor men and their families w 
left destitute in a foreign land and in a hostile community, a 


’ 


public.’ 
” 


roe the 
charge on tl 
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+ * 
“The difference in working in the glass industry in this country and Eur pe 


consists in the fact that there they have two factories and work eleven months 





a year. Ihave worked in glass works for thirty years and have not averaged 
eight months per year in that time. The difference in wages is not material 
when all things are considered, between this country and Europe. At Kent, 
Ohio, these imported men are working on Sunday.” 

Mr. A. C. Robertson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., said: 

“The number of foreign glass-bottle blowers brought to the Western Staies 
under contract is about cighty in all, distributed in five factories, namely : La 
Salle, IL, thirty-six; Covington Ky., thirteen; Lovisville, Ky., fourteen; the 


balance in Streator, Ill.,and New Albany Ind. They receive about 40 per cent 
less wages than American blowers, or, in other words, they get 8 cents per dozen 
for quart beers, while the American gets 13 cents per dozen. The eflect of this 
competition will be to bring the native workmen down to the level of pauper 
labor. The hollow-glass workmen west of the Allegbany Mountains have no 
worked since last June. They have been, during all this time, enjoying the 
luxury of a lockout. Last years’ revision of the tariff virtually increased the 
duty on green glassware nearly 100 per cent., but notwithstanding this increase 
the manufacturers are endeavoring to force a reduction of 20 per cent. in waves 
Previous to the revision there was an importation of about 200,000 gross of 


tles. Since the new tariff went into effect there has been scarcely any impor tia 


tion of this ware. Two American blowers will turn out eighty dozen bett! 
per day, while two of the foreign blowers turn out but fifty dozen per day th 
manufacturers seem to favor free trade in labor and a high protective tariff upon 
their manufactured goods or wares.” 

The manufacturers of Pennsylvania and New England are men of 
far-reaching sympathies. They are moved by deep solicitude only 
for their employés, but for the farmers of the West. It is noticeabl 
that their zeal for him expends itself in liberally taxing him, and they 
have abundant arguments to convince him that taxation is not a bu 
den but a relief. They survey their swelling bank accounts, thei 
brown-stone fronts, their blooded horses and liveried servants, and « 
claim: ‘‘ Blessed is the tariff, blessed is taxation—for the farmer.”’ 
Heretofore they have so far controlled the taxing power as to impose a 
tax on the lumber, the nails, the glass, the iron, that go into his house 
and barn. They teach him by liberal taxation to appreciate the salt, 
the sugar, the spices, the rice, the molasses, the dishes, the knives, the 
forks, the glass which go upon his table. In order to sweeten his daily 
toil they tax the material which goes into his plows, his wagon, his 
harness, his reaper, his drill, in fact every implement or tool for which 
he spends his hard-earned money. 

In the list of over 3,000 dutiable items there will be found almost 
every article which the farmer has to buy for the house or for the farm, 
for sickness or in health. The tax-paying never ends until the long 
sleep begins. 
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The average of this taxation is only about four dollars on every ten 
paid by the farmer for the necessaries of life. The farmer is supposed 
to pay this tax from day to day with a lively senseof gratitude because 
the manufacturers have consented to a tariff upon his wool. This is 
the poor price which is expected to lead the farmer into alliance with 
monopoly. 

I understand that it is claimed by the wool-growers that they were 
duped and betrayed by the manufacturers in the provisions of the tariff 
law of last year. I do not know how well-founded this claim may be. 
If those who represented the interests of iron, cotton, and woolen manu- 
factures proved more successful in obtaining legislation than the wool- 
growers whom they had professed to take into the alliance, it is not 
the first time that the monopolies have postponed the interests of the 
farmers to their own. 

The true interest of the wool-growers lies not in the direction of alli- 
ance with the advocates of excessive taxation, but in breaking the 
power of that combination which compels them in common with all 
other agriculturists to pay daily tribute to the capital of the East. 

The farmer must understand that a high tariff on wool means a high 
tariff and high taxation all along the line. If the farmer wishes to be- 
come the advocate of high tariff taxation and of class legislation, it is 
his privilege. He may enter into partnership with the monopoly if he 
will, but when the accounting comes he will look in vain for profits. 
In my judgment the average farmer pays far more for the enhanced 
eost of woolen goods alone than he receives in the way of increased price 
for wool. 

The Madison Democrat, a newspaper published in Wisconson, states 
the account very well, and I will quote from the article its conclusion: 


At the end of the year Mr. Coldfacts, who prides himself on keeping track of 
things, posted up his accounts with protection. It stood thus: 


Protection in account with Coldfacts : 


By tariff on wool, say 


To tariff on lumber ; 
To tariff on nails.................... 
To tariff on giass.................... 
To tariff on woolen goods...... 
To tariff on carpet 

To tariff on tools....... 

To tariff on sugar 

To tariff on sundries 


See ance 


Thus Farmer Coldfacts found that though he was frugal and plain, confining 
his purchases to the mere necessities of life, he and in common with himself the 
wool-growers of Wisconsin, paid out $24 for the protection of other industries 
where they got $1 back by the highest tariff on wool. 

The farmer is the natural enemy of excessive taxation. However 
others may escape the burden, he has to bear it. He has no large blecks 
of stocks or bonds which can be skillfully shifted or concealed from the 
assessor’s view. 

I have said enough to show that the tariff duties are so devised that 
they crowd upon the farmer at every hour of his existence, and that 
they seem designed to rest but lightly on the rich. Can it be possible 
that the masses of the people do not desire a reduction of these surplus 
and useless revenues? We could reduce taxation much more than 
$35,000,000 per year, and still have abundant revenues for every need 
of Government. I should not regard it as a calamity if the revenues 
were reduced much more than is proposed by this bill. If there should 
arise an emergency calling for greater revenues we conld easily supply 
them by a judicious income tax. A tax levied upon those who receive 
large incomes from their professions or from accumulated wealth would 
correct many of the irregularities which now exist. 

Gentlemen who oppose this bill need not flatter themselves that its 
defeat will stay the agitation now going on. The real issue is already 
before the people. They are wondering how the public good is advanced 
by the hoarding of many million dollarsin the Treasury; how it is that 
they are compelled year after year to pay this surplus revenue into the 
hands of officials who constantly report that they have no use for it. 
There may be enough representatives of the manufacturing interest on 
this side, joined with the solid vote on the other, to prevent the pas- 
sage of this measure. But in my judgment the public will hold toa 
strict account the men who will not raise a hand to lower the excessive 
taxatjon which has come to us as the inheritance ofthe war. You will 
strike out the enacting clause if you can, but do not indulge the vain 
hope that it will give you peace. 

Said William H. Seward in the Senate of the United States: 


You may slay the Wilmot proviso in the Senate Chamber and bury it beneath 


the Capitol to-day, the dead corse in complete steel will haunt your legislative 
halls to-morrow. 


The opposition threaten by to-morrow’s vote toslay this bill. They 
may succeed in doing that, but let them not delude themselves that 


thereby they will very long delay or very greatly injure the cause of | 


revenue reform. They may strike out the enacting clause; they may 
thus behead and bury this bill; but if so, out of its grave will rise other 
bills. Its ghost will haunt these Halls, and it may be the political lives 
of those allied to destroy it, until the demand of an indignant people 
is obeyed, until an excessive revenue no longer exists to burden the 
people and to tempt their servants. 
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Protection—Patriotism—Prosperity : A Safe Trinity. 


** Let well enough alone.” 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 5, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Unio; 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Judging by the usual standards of observation, the 
people of this country are not profoundly interested in the discussion 
now taking place, and it is a debatable proposition whether we gain 
more by our speech than we would by our silence. There is no evi- 
dence that the people of the United States are dissatisfied with their 
condition as a people, or with the growth or progress of the nation 
They have more reason to be dissatisfied with the hesitation manifested 
in legislative assemblies to meet the vital questions of the day in a 
prompt and intelligent manner, and the readiness shown to indulge in 
aimless and disturbing discussion of a subject upon which one great po- 
litical party is practically united and another divided against itself. 
For myself, I have the honor of representing both an agricultural and 
a manufacturing constituency, and therefore a laboring people, enter- 
prising and industrious, intelligent and watchful, careful and studious 
in observation concerning the needs and tendency of legislation fai: 
in judgment of men and measures, and from no person among that 
constituency has ever come any demand for the agitation of the tariti 
question at the present time. On the contrary there has come not onl) 
a general condemnation of the policy which has forced this discussion 
at an inopportune time, but of the bill itself, the subject of the dis- 
cussion. There seems to be an accurate understanding of the measure, 
and it is pronounced defective in design, wrong in principle, crude in 
conception, and enigmatical in its purposes. There is lacking a correct 
appreciation of the real needs of the country and an intelligent com 
prehension of the sentiment of the people. 

During the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress there was an 
apparently sincere demand for a revision of the tariff. There had been 
no legislation of importance upon this subject since 1867. After an ex- 
haustive and prolonged debate, which opened the whole question in 
Congress, a bill providing for the appointment of nine commissioners 
was passed. The duties of these commissioners were specified in the 
act of May 15, 1882, as follows: 

To take into consideration and to thoroughly investigate all the various ques- 
tions relating to the agricultural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mi! 
ing, and industrial interests of the United States,so far as the same may be 
necessary to the establishment of a judicious tariff, ora revision of the existing 
tariff, upon a scale of justice to all interests. 

Commissioners were at once named, and they began their labors wit! 
out delay. Their careful and elaborate report was presented to Con- 
gress at the opening of the second session. A bill was prepared by the 
proper committee, discussed at great length, the whole subject again 
opened, and the result was the passage of a measure during the last hours 
of Congress which is now law, and the effects of which during the past 
six months have recently been pointed out by the Bureau of Statistics 
It is needless to state that a portion of the measure which became lew 
was not fully discussed in both Houses of Congress from lack of tiie. 
but it was considered as an answer to the demand, and was accepted 
as the best that could be obtained. It certainly contained many 1m 
portant features; its defeat would not have been justified, and its pas 
sage was a signal that discussion of the subject had ceased and that 
stability was possible. 

NO DEMAND FOR AGITATION NOW. 
The business of the country at least was satisfied. It gave a sigh! 
relief as it conformed to new conditions created, and settled itse!! 
down again in the serene knowledge that for six months at least there 
would be a respite from Congressional discussion and uncertainty, a0 
there was a widespread hope that the subject would not be reopened 

in this Congress. The feeling a year ago was much the same as that 
experienced by business industries once every year, that, ** Congres 
| having adjourned, the business of the country will be resumed.’ 

There has been no perceptible change in public sentiment upon this 

subject since that time. Certainly the bill before us comes not In tt 
sponse to any general public demand asking further or present agit 
tion. The manufacturers of the country have not asked it, the laborine 
interests have made no appeals for it, the farming interests do not want 
it, neither producers nor consumers are here demanding it; there 1s 0 
genuine call for it from any source whatever, unless, as may be show! 
later, it comes from advocates of English free trade or from profession” 




































politicians. Those who take part in the industries and progress of this 
country are quietly attending to their legitimate business and are con- 
tent to be ‘‘let alone.’? They know that continued discussion of ques- 
tions of political economy, which affect so deeply the welfare of all when 
agitation begins and values fluctuate, is not in the interest of progress or 
prosperity; they know that agitation keeps trade unsettled, makes busi- 
ness uncertain, capital cautious, and labor fretful and uneasy. The pro- 
moters of the present discussion seem to say to the manufacturers, the 
laborers, the farmers, the producers, and consumers of the country: 
‘You profess to be satisfied with your condition and with the general 
condition of the nation, but we propose to satisfy you that you are not 
satisfied with your condition, and to bind you hand and foot by sense- 
less agitation until we convince you of your mistake.’’ 
SURPLUS REVENUE. 

If the bill has not its origin in a genuine public demand for it from 
the capital or industry of our country we must seek to find it else- 
where. We are reminded by many whohave discussed this subject of 
the amount of surplus revenue in the Treasury and its relation to the 
tariff. It is often represented as the embodiment of all the ills which 
republics are heir to. We are told by the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] that ‘‘a surplus of anything is bad.’’ 

It is true that a surplus existing in the Treasury may tend to liber- 
ality if not to extravagance in the minds of many legislators whose 
chief desire seems to be to ‘‘ open the doors of the vaults of the Treas- 
ury.”’ 

Let us see what there is of this much-discussed surplus, what it 
means, and what it amounts to. If by the term “surplus ’’ the ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures is meant, the amount on January 1, 
1884, was $55,686,362.11, the net receipts for the six months having 
been $178,600, 157.70, and the net expenditures $122,913,795.59. If, 
however, the so-called ‘‘ reserve’’ is to be included, being the amount 
remaining after deducting from the total cash in the Treasury the amount 
of the outstanding demand liabilities, except United States notes, it 
was on January 1 last $141,610,028.13. It is the aim of the Treasury 
Department to maintain the reserve at about 40 per cent. of the out- 
standing notes, which amount to $346,681,016. Admitting the surplus 
to be at the largest figure, namely, $141,610,028.13, it is not alarming 
when we consider the obligations now resting upon our Government, 
the demands being made upon her, and those which will surely follow 
within a few years. 

On the Ist of May, 1884, our national debt amounted to $1,464,030, - 
733.80. It is impossible to comprehend the vast amount represented 
by these figures. The decrease of the public debt during April was 
only $5,232,075.29. Thisis about the monthly average since 1865, but 
it is far below the average of recent years. There were on May 1, 
$254, 621,950 of 3 per cent. bonds redeemable at the option of the Gov- 
ernment.* There will become due September 1, 1891, $250,000,000 of 
the 4} per cent. bonds, and on July 1, 1907, the 4 percents, amounting 
to $737,651,950, will become due. 

Considering, then, the amountof the surplusand comparing it with the 
amount which the nation owes, there is little cause for regret or alarm, 
except as the surplus may invite to extravagant expenditures. This 
is not likely to be carried too far with two branches of the legislative 
department to hold each other in check, with an Executive to protect 
against mistakes or harmful combinations, and an intelligent people 
behind us to watch all who are in power. 

But the existence and disposition of this surplus seems to perplex 
many in the consideration of this bill, even though it is claimed by 
those who have given it careful study that the effect of the bill itself, 
should it become law, would largely increase the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, and consequently the surplus. Has it never occurred to you, 
gentlemen, that this ‘‘ obnoxious ’’ surplus revenue may be, and is, ap- 
plied to the payment of the public debt? It is hard to understand 
how a national debt is a national blessing any more than an individual 
debt is an individual blessing. A wise man generally uses his surplits 
to pay his debts, if he has any. It is wisdom in a government to do 
the same thing. Mr. Jefferson wasquite right when he said that ‘‘ pub- 
licdebt is a moral canker, from which we ought to emancipate posterity.”’ 
It was an English statesman who objected ‘‘ to doing anything for pos- 
terity, on the ground that posterity has never done anything for us.”’ 

The most exacting will find it difficult to find much fault with the 
course already pursued by our Government in the direction of the re- 
duction of national indebtedness. Since this Congress convened in 
December last the following 3 per cent. bonds have been paid: 

One hundred and twenty-second call matured December 1, 1883........ 





$15, 272, 100 
— hundred and twenty-third call matured December 15, 1883 ........ 15, 133, 650 
oo hundred and twenty-fourth call matured February 1, 1854.......... 10,208,850 
_ bundred and twenty-fifth call matured March 15, 1884 ............... 10, 047, 850 
One hundred and twenty-sixth call matured May 1, IS84.....0...0.00000.. 10, 093, LOO 
cs cansatneucacnecvenen 60, 755, 550 
*Amount of 3 per cents outstanding April 30, 1884..............cccecseceenes $254, 621, 950 
eens included in one hundred and twenty-sixth call.. $10,093, 100 
Amount of one hundred and twenty-sixth call before 
Roy cedcindasscieidoecweencese 244,600— 9,848, 500 
Amount now subject to calls ............cccceccecsscscsescessesceeceeeceee coveee 244, 773, 450 
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It will be seen that during the past five months the payments have 
averaged over $12,000,000 permonth. The amount of 3 percent. bonds 
now subject to call is $244,773,450, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
calls will be made as rapidly as public interests require. If necessary 
to secure the steady payment of the public debt, authority should be 
given the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the 4 and 4} per cent. 
bonds. At any rate let the debt keep going down. 

REDUCTION OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

The steady and rapid reduction of the nation’s obligations since Au- 
gust 31, 1865, when it reached its highest point, is one of the wonders of 
modern finance, and demonstrates not only the vitality of our nation, but 
the wisdom, faithfulness, and honesty of those who have been placed 
in control of the Government. August 31, 1865, the total debt of the 
United States was $2,756,431,571.43. The debt per capita was $72. 
for every man, woman, and child in the country. It is not necessary 
to refer to the cause of this debt, or to the condition of the country’s 
finances before the war of the rebellion. 

The following gives the decrease in the public debt during the fiscal 
years following: 


Or 


—) 





a espnestunneceptepsassewensticcenscscensivaseabddvosncabonssvesounsceescesctets $36, 460,779 43 
1870.. 102, 643, S80 84 
1871.. 94, 327, 764 84 
1872 100, 544, 491 28 
1873 43, 667, 650 05 
1874... 4,730,472 41 
1875.. 14, 399,514 84 
1876 29, 249, 331 33 
1877 39, 281, 121 73 
1878.. B9L 44 
Mt iaeernseil 9,575 45 
1880..... 85, 034, 961 03 
1881.. 101, 573, 453 36 
1882...... 151, 684,551 26 
cine siviveves iialilenah onindenuaddaasiaeebeinstdaaies : : . 137,828,253 24 

May 1, 1884, the total debt, as before stated, was $1,464,030,733.80, 
showing a reduction since 1865 of $1,292,400,837.60. In 1883 the debt 


per capita was only $28.41—lower than at any point since 1862, and a 
reduction per capita since 1865 of $49.84. 

The following table gives the net revenues and expenditures of the 
Government since 1856, with the surplus revenue each year: 


Net ordinary 




































Year. Net revenue. Surplus ooo 
expendi.ures. nue 

1856 699 24 $69,571,025 79 $4, 485, 673 45 
iT a itd astelales , 312 57 67,79, 707 66 1, 169, 604 91 
1858 365 96 74, 185, 270 39 a 27,529, 904 43 
RAS 5, 465 64 69, 070, 976 74 a15. 584.511 10 
6 , 607 83 63, 130,598 39 a7, 065, 090 56 
£6 , 930 39 66, 546, 644 89 a 25,036,714 50 
esstncintas , 455 43 474, 761, 815 91 @ 422,774, 363 48 
1863 , 290 95 714, 740, 725 17 a 602, 045, 484 23 
_ Se 771 5, 3: 97 a 600, 695, STO. 37 

mS ,605 08 1 555, 224 41 a 963, 840,619 33 
at natal ncaa , 620 06 520, 809,416 99 203 07 
lta aac stleeae Rac icles O10 27 357. 542,675 16 133, 091,385 11 
ethettces O83 32 377, 340, 284 86 28, 297,798 46 
1869...... 747 21 322, 865, 277 80 48, 078,469 41 
Bl casieee 5.477 63 309, 653.560 75 101, 601, 916 88 
i871 23, 944 89 . 91, 146,756 64 
ST iicectic: pane oumbedienadiatannectite ), 867 56 96, 588, 904 89 
| eee 738, 204 67 43, 392, 959 34 
ie aithutedkcphidensasog siiieide 7 47 2, 344, 882 30 

; 051 10 13, 376, 658 26 

i 2,039 16 258, 459, 797 33 29, 022, 241 33 
1877 586 62 238. 660, 008 93 30, 340.577 69 
ebpunvescessesan 236, 964, 326 80 20, 799, 551 90 
1879 266, 947, 883 53 6, 879, 300 93 
1880 267, 642,957 78 65, 883, 653 20 
188] 260, 712, 887 59 100, 069, 404 98 
a ae 257, 981, 439 57 145, 543, 810 71 
1883 265, 408, 137 54 132, 879, 444 41 

a Expenditures in excess of revenue. 


It will be seen by the above table that notwithstanding the steady 
and resistless growth of the country in all directions, the net expendi- 


tures of the Government were less in 1883 than in 1879 or 1880, and 
less than any year between 1861 and 1876. This fact doesnot add much 
force to the charge of those partisans who would make the world believe 


that this country is on the high road of corruption and extravagance: 
The above figures also give the interesting fact that with the exception 
of eight years—just before the war and during the war period—there 
has been every year an ‘‘embarrassing’’ surplusinthe Treasury. And 
still the country has gone right along growing and prospering at a rate 
which must astonish some of the Rip Van Winkles of the present d: 
It is right that it should. It can not be otherwise unless you destroy 
every element of our greatness. You might as well attempt to stem 
Niagara with a broom as to prevent this growth upon any argument 
that a surplus in the national Treasury is dangerous to the industries 
of our country. Suppose conditions were to be changed ; that there 
was no surplus, butadeficiency instead ; that the public debt increased 
rather than diminished, itis true that our credit would be impaired— 
we would have none—our industries would lag, enterprise would cease, 
prosperity be lost, and as a nation weshould retrograde where we now 
advance. 


iV. 
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And is it not true that we shall need our surplus, and need to have 
it increased steadily and surely to meet the bonds coming due in 1891 
and 1907? Is it not a provident government which, like a provident 
person, looks out for the future? Why would it not be wise to estab- 
lish a sinking fund into which the surplus might go year by year to be 
used for no other purpose than the extinguishment of the public debt ? 


SURPLUS MAINTAINED BY ILLIBERAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


If you will not do this, why will you not reduce the surplus by ap- 
propriating what is needed for the legitimate expenses of Government ? 
You who are in power rigidly deny to the Departments of the Govern- 
ment the amounts asked for by the heads of the Departments for the 
fiscal year ending in June, 1885, although by your own admissions you 
concede them to be honest, capable, and efficient officers. You deny the 
Post-Oflice Department, for instance, nearly $4,000,000, regularly esti- 
mated for and actually needed for the proper conduct of this important 
branch of the Government, when you can not belp but know that the 
service will thereby be crippled in nearly every direction if your bill 
should unfortunately become a law. It is extremely doubtful if you 
intend to permit it to become law. You dare not meet the indigna- 
tion of the people whom such legislation would deprive of the facilities 
which they demand and for which they are willing to pay. Your ac- 
tion retains just the amount in the Treasury which you deny to the 
only branch of the Government which is self-supporting. In nearly 
every one of your appropriation bills thus far reported you deny what 
the proper officers tell you they need. You certainly are holding this 
‘perplexing ’’ surplus in the Treasury at the expense of the public serv- 
ice. Do you expect to gain political capital thereby? Ifso, when you 
sit down to figure out your anticipated gains through such a policy you 
will discover that you have no *‘surplus.”’ 


WILL YOU HEAR THE SOLDIERS’ DEMANDS? 


If you will not give the Departments as they need from the surplus, 
will you heed the appeals made by the soldiers of the Union for 
less restrictions in the pension laws, for increase in pensions, or for a 


law giving every honorably discharged soldier a pension regardless of 


disabilities? These appeals are heard on every hand, and are growing 
louder year by year. The heroes of this country do not want to be 
put off until they ‘ave all grown gray before their appeals are consid- 
ered. If this ‘‘surplus”’ is really too much of a burden, why not de- 
vise some methou to answer properly these patriotic demands before it 
is too late? 

OTHER METHODS OF 


REDUCING THE SURPLUS. 
Ifyou will not do this, will you reduce the surplus by repealing the 


internal-revenue taxes on whisky and tobacco? When that subject is 
mentioned there comes up a strong sentiment from many directions 
that tells you this will not be satisfactory to a very large class of the 
people. Although this repeal would lessen the revenues about $85,- 
000,000 annually, the time does not seem to have arrived when it can 
be safely or satisfactorily done. 

If you will not repeal the internal taxes, will you reduce the surplus 
by liberal appropriations for public buildings, for river and harbor im- 
provements, for canals, for the Mississippi River, running the risk that 
your ideas of liberality may be criticised as extravagance by the people ? 

If you hesitate to do these things, will you look with favor upon the 
plan, already approved by the Senate, of distributing $77,000,000 among 
the States of the Union in aid of common schools? Thisscheme would 


certainly open the door of the vaults of the Treasury a little way, if 


you are prepared to say that it is wise or expedient todoso. Insome 
sections pride revolts against this plan, and in others it is opposed on 
the ground that an increase of intelligence among the masses is not de- 
sired for certain political reasons, which are best understood by those 
who can best manipulate uneducated suffrage. Others urge constitu- 
tional objections against it; the precedent is condemned, and we are 
told that so long as the fund lasts the sections benefited will relax 
their efforts to build up their school systems, and do as little as possi- 
ble to help themselves until the money is exhausted, when they will 
call out for more. 

If you will not do this, will you distribute the surplus year by year 
among the States, to be applied to the extinguishment of local indebt- 
edness? 

If this does not seem practicable, you might reduce the surplus, yes, 
extinguish it altogether, if you would pay the thousands of claims pre- 
sented to Congress against the Government. Many of these claims are 
perfectly just, notably the claims of Union men whose property was 
destroyed by the Government during the war, but their consideration 
here hardly goes beyond the committee-room and Calendar. It is safe 
to say that if only the honest claims were paid, those which have the 
full indorsement of our committees, the surplus would be nearly if not 
quite wiped out. 

POLITICAL AGITATION, 

It may then safely be said that this bill has not its source or inspira- 
tion in any public demand for its enactment, and that the surplus rev- 
enue in the Treasury affords no good excuse for the pretended anxiety 
of the friends of ‘‘ tariff reform,’’ and is certainly no reason for dis- 
turbing the business industries of the country by any such experiment 
as this bill would precipitate. Then we must look elsewhere for the 


| spirit which stands behind the present agitation. - Is it the spirit of 
| politics judged from a partisan standpoint? Is this agitation intended 

as the opening of the political campaign of 1884 and the establishment 
of the issues which are to be discussed? If the measure be not asked 
for or indorsed by any of the industrial or moneyed interests of the 
country, it must get its inspiration in politics. And yet it is difficult 
to understand exactly how it can be raised to the dignity of a purely 
party question, for while one great party is practically unanimous in its 
opposition to the proposed legislation, or to a discussion of the subject 
at the present time, the opposition is divided into factions, and ean tind 
no common ground of union. 

A DIRECT ISSUE. 

Is not the real question presented, therefore, in plain words—pro- 
tection or free trade? A portion of the Democratic party is engaged in 
an attempt to destroy the protective policy so long maintained in the 
United States, and to substitute therefora system of free trade. Many 
would like to hide their real purpose behind that meaningless term, 
‘tariff reform,’’? while others openly advocate the doctrine that pro- 
tection is robbery and extortion, is the cause of innumerable national! 
troubles, and that free trade will give greater prosperity and higher 
wages and sure relief from the imaginary burdens which oppress the 
country. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HuRpD] in a reported inter- 
view published in the New York Tribune a few weeks since said: 

The thing to be done is to get the Democratic party with its face toward free 


trade. The platform I want is tariff for revenue only, with the Morrison bill as 
the first step in the direction of free trade. 





In his remarks upon this bill a few days ago in the House he spoke 
in a similar strain. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLs] tells us 
that this bill is only the beginning of the work proposed; that future 
reductions in the same manner will be made until free trade is reached. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. DorsHEIMER] is loud in his 
denunciation of protection, and says if a reduction of 20 per cent. will 
not reach the object sought, 50 per cent. will. ‘“‘Some time we will 
cut to the quick and draw the blood,’’ says my distinguished colleague 

Very many of the gentlemen who have addressed this House since 
‘this diseussion began have not only denounced protection in all its 
forms, but also the political party which holds it as one of its principles 
They denounce the present tariff, as yet not a year old, as a protective 
tariff, and therefore as robbery, theft, and extortion. And yet these 
gentlemen are willing to advocate and vote for a 20 per cent. reduction 
of that tariff. They are not in favor of robbery, but of robbery less 2) 
per cent. 

IN FAVOR OF FREE TRADE. 

Heretofore gentlemen belonging to the Democratic party have hiesi- 
tated to declare themselves absolute free-traders upon this floor, and 
have denied that their party contained any such. They are less hes'- 
tating now, and openly advocate the doctrine that free trade is bette: 
for this country than protection. They make no secret that they ar 
striving to give the United States exactly what England wants us to 
have—what her celebrated Cobden Club is seeking to bring about in 
this country by a system of false pretenses, faise doctrines, and false 
figures. They are aiding England in her purpose to make the United 
States the dumping-ground for her surplus productions, at the expens 
of the manufacturing industries, the workingmen, and the farmers of 
this country. They must surely receive theirinspiration from a love of 
English theories and a total disregard for the welfare of Ameri 
institutions. That may be the reason why the specious doctrines and 
deceptive theories held by the lords and noblemen who compose the 
Cobden Club are so often quoted upon this floor by advocates of free 
trade, and why any movement in this country looking toward the reduc- 
tion of tariff duties, or even the agitation of the question, is hailed 
with delight by the dignitaries of that celebrated club, and generally 
celebrated by a grand dinner and grander speeches, in which the pros- 
perity of England is made to rise in exact ratio to the intensity of feel- 
ing and the probability or possibility of a reduction of tariff duties 

In May, 1869, the American Free-Trade League was organized 10 
New York, and a large amount of money was contributed by gentle- 
men of foreign lineage or connections, to be used to advance free-trade 
doctrines in America. The London Mining Journal said of this move- 
ment: 

If this league succeeds, we may bope for a very large trade from that countr) 

Lord Derby, who presided at the Cobden Club dinner in London i 
July; 1881, said: 

Sooner or later free trade must become a sectional question in the United 
States. 

The wish was father to the thought in his case, but we are far from 
that condition to-day, and as the country grows sectionalism will dis- 
appear. Ata more recent meeting of the same club it was announced 
that a million free-trade pamphlets had been sent to this country within 
a few years and largely used in our Congressional campaigns. The 
same organization has also offered prizes of gold and silver medals {0 
the best essays upon political economy—free trade, of course—by stu- 
dents in American colleges. 

That England desires tariff reduction in this country as a positive 
benefit to her royal condition and that she relies upon the Democrmuc 
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party to advance her interests here are abundantly proved by the follow- 
ing extracts from her journals: 

The London Iron and Coal Trades Review, for December 7, 1883, 
says: 

The greatest interest is always manifested by our business men in American 
polities when they are likely to affect the tariff. Itis pretty evident that the 


protectionists are no longer to have it all their own way. 
The Machinery Market, of London, said in January last: 


The year is likely to see important political changes on the other side of the 
Atlantic which will have their influence on business here. Events move rapidly 
in America, and the coming triumph of the Democratic party there means the 
triumph of the free-trade movement in the States. Itis not to be supposed that 
there will be free imports into the States, but “a tariff for revenue only,’ which 
is the leading ery of the Democrats, will open an immense additional field for 
the sale of English manufactured goods in the States. 

The London Spectator, of December 8, 1883: 


Of course the north of England holds that American free trade would be 
greatly to the interest of British manufacturers. 


The Pall Mall Gazette: 

The progress of the Morrison bill will be watched with considerable interest 
by English exporters to the American market, inasmuch as it can hardly fail to 
tend in their favor. 

Yhe above apt quotations from the English press are taken from 
Mr. McKINLEY’s able speech on this subject on the 30th of April 
last. 

Lord Goderich said in the House of Lords in the early debates on this 
question: 

Other nations knew as well as the noble lord opposite, and those who acted 
with him, that what we meant by free trade was nothing more nor less than by 
means of the great advantages we enjoyed to get the monopoly of all their 
markets for our manufactures, and to prevent them, one and all, from ever be- 
coming manufacturing nations, 

One of the most prominent manufacturers of Bradford, England, re- 
cently said: 

The truth is, the higher the foreign tariff the lower we must make our goods, 
and the less we can afford to pay labor. The least possible reduction in the United 


States tariff will be a grand thing for Bradford, but how it will affect your in- 
dustries I can hardly say. 


FREE-TRADE METHODS. 

The Chicago Western Manufacturer of October 18, 1881, describes 
some of the methods used by agents of England to circulate free-trade 
doctrines in thiscountry. It tells how one Professor Sheldon, from Lon- 
don, called at the office of **‘ one of the leading agricultural journals in 
that city ’’ and urged its editor to publish, *‘ entire or in abstract in 
his columns,’’ the Mongredien Western Farmer pamphlet, especially 
that portion of it urging farmers ‘‘ to give their support to no candidate 
tor Congress who does not pledge himself, if elected, to propose or vote for 
the abolition of import duties.’’ 

The Manutacturer also says: 

Another agent and correspondent of the Cobden Club, duly delegated, one 
Professor Bigelow, of New York, was in this city a day or two recently, consult- 
ing with local free-traders. He was going to Indiana well supplied with British 
pamphlets, with which he proposed to influence votes against candidates for 
Congress who were not pledged to propose or vote for the abolition of import 
duties, if elected. 

The quotations made above demonstrate very clearly what is the 
great desire of England, and also the methods by which she hopes it 
may be realized. Her desire is simply this: to secure through the aid 
of allies in this country, mostly found within the Democratic party, 
& general agitation in favor of free trade, with the hope that the United 
States will finally be coaxed or driven or deceived into the adoption of 
such a policy. She knows by her own experience that free trade lowers 
prices, lowers wages; that it would result in the ruin and decay of 
American industries and enterprise. This is the hour which she awaits, 
when by the declaration of her own leaders she will step in to realize 
her boasted ambition of centuries to ‘‘ overwhelm all foreign compe- 
tition and step in for the whole trade of the world when prices revive.”’ 
This is England’s ambition, to advance which she has sacrificed mill- 
ions of treasure, degraded her own labor, let her own industries lag, 
and, great as she is, faces to the rear in the progressive march of en- 
lightened nations, Andthis is England. This is the great empire from 
Which we sprang and from which we severed ourselves because of the 
injustice, the wrong, and oppression which she heaped upon us because 
Wwe sought to help ourselves. She has not the power to-day, but she 
has the disposition to load us down with practices which would ruin 
our own nation to build herself up. This is England, which for cen- 
turies established and maintained the most proscriptive protective sys- 
tem ever known among enlightened people. Let us examine her pro- 
tective record. ; 

ENGLAND'S PROTECTIVE LAWS. 

In 1870 she enacted laws regulating the importation of goods manu- 
factured on the continent by Germans. 

In 1431 laws prohibiting the importation of goods except in English 
ships were made. 

In 1504 an act was passed to regulate or restrict the importations of 
foreign-made silk. 
ps In 1567 alaw was enacted that for the exportation of sheep the offender 

should forfeit all his effects, suffer imprisonment for a year, and then 

ve his left hand cut off in a market town, and on a market day, to be 
there nailed up; and for the second offense should suffer death.”’ 
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In 1559 to 1603 some of her laws were as follows : The exportation of 
wool prohibited ; the importation of minerals, finished leather, &c., 


prohibited ; the immigration of skilled labor, smiths, miners, &c., was 
encouraged, and duties laid on imported cloths. 


In 1700 the importation of calicoes and muslins was prohibited. 

In 1720 any person found wearing a printed calico dress was fined 
£5, and the seller fined £20. 

To illustrate the iron hand by which England ruled her American 


Colonies for her own benefit at their expense, the following paragraph 


from Henry C. Carey’s The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign, is 


concise and interesting. 


The firstattempt at manufacturing any speciesof cloth in the North American 
Provinees produced a resolution on the part of the house of commons (1710) that 
the erecting of manufactories in the Colonies had a tendency to lessen their de- 
pendence on Great Britain. Soon afterward complaints were made to Parlia- 
ment that the colonists were establishing manufactories for themselves, and the 
house of commons ordered the board of trade to report upon the subject, which 
was done at great length. In 1732 the exportation of hats from province to prov- 
ince was prohibited, and the number of apprentices to be taken by hatters was 
limited. In 1760 the erection of any mill or other engine for splitting or rolling 
iron was prohibited; but pig-iron was allowed to be imported into England duty 
free, that it might be there manufactured and sent back again. Ata later period 
Lord Chatham declared that he would not pern. it the colonists to make even a 
hobnail for themselves; and his views were then and subsequently carried into 
effect by the absolute prohibition in 1765 of the export of artisans; in 178! of 
woolen machinery; in 1782 of cotton machinery and artificers in cotton; in 1785 
of iron and steel making machinery and workmen in those departments of 
trade; and in 1799 by the prohibition of the export of colliers, lest other coun- 
tries should acquire the art of mining coal 


This is England! Did she favor free trade then, when she had her 
iron heel upon the throat of the American Colonies and made them pay 
costly tribute to her ambition to rule the markets of the world? Ah, 
no! She protected every industry in her realm even unto death. Dur- 
ing all her early history, century after century, she could not make her 
protective laws too strong. She protected everyfhing but Ireland. She 
threw her ports open only when she could no longer produce food for 
all her people. This time came less than half a century ago, and since 
it came she has been persistent in her endeavors to induce her largest 
customer and greatest rival, the United States, to adopt the same policy, 
not for our best good, but for her own; and yet this persistent mother 
can not convince her own children of the benefits of her favorite free 
trade. Canada and Australia repudiate the doctrine and choose to fol- 
low England as she was, not as she is. 

England’s policy of free trade, so heartily indorsed by some of our 
doctrinaires in the study of political economy, is repudiated by many 
of her most inteiligent people. She can be convicted of inconsistency 
and insincerity by the utterances of her own manufacturers, her own 
practical men, her own representative statesmen. 

Lord Derby has said: 

I can hardly allow myself to believe that America will long maintain at the 
public expense a privileged class of manufacturers and producers 

Sir Edward Sullivan, in alluding to this, said: 

But the American people laugh atthis. They know that every prosperous 
manufacturer meansa hundred ortwo of prosperous workmen, and every ruined 
manufacturer,one or two hundred ruined workmen; that if the employer is 
losing money the employed can not be making it. Morethan this, they under- 
stand that manufacturing and agricultural industries are inseparably bound up 
together; that prosperous manufactures mean prosperous agriculture, and vice 
versa; that each consumes what the other produces; that each is the best cus- 
tomer to the other 


Mr. Wood, a manufacturer, in a letter to the Sheffield Telegraph, 
said: 

Since 1853 upward of 3,000,000 of our peopie have emigrated, principally to 
extreme protective countries, where their labor has found better reward 

The testimony, therefore, is overwhelming: 

1. That England protected her industries in the most rigid manner 
for centuries, so long as it was for her interest to do so, and until she 
failed to produce food enough for her people there was no tendency 
toward free trade. 

2. That the United States, being the best market for her productions, 
her ruling ambition is to send her surplus product here, and to do that 
to her great advantage she seeks to strike down all barriers which pre- 
vent free commercial intercourse between the two nations, knowing 
that any legislation which would permit this to be done would ruin 
the industries of the United States in order to build up those of Eng- 
land. 

PROTECTION VS. FREE TRADE 

The question must then come home directly toevery American: Shall 
we have protection or free trade? If the struggle resolves itself into a 
discussion of this question, the contest may be short and sharp or long 
and tedious, but it can have just one result. Free trade must go down, 
or patiently wait until we are ready for it. Free trade can never live 
in a republic which is sustained and strengthened by the industry and 
thrift of her people. It is a dry-rot upon the body-politic, which will 
ruin any country until the conditions are such as to make it acceptable. 
Those conditions must necessarily be the growth of centuries. It isa 
theory only, based upon faith in prejudice and impossibilities, and can 
never be reconciled with the cenditions which follow honest industry, 
thrift, and enterprise. History proves this againand again. [t makes 
slavery of honest labor and mocks at capital which would invest itself 
in healthy manufactures. The gentleman from New York (Mr. HEw- 
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ITT] never expressed a truer thing in his life than when, in 1870, he 
wrote: 

Free trade will simply reduce the wages of labor to the foreign standard, 

As illustrating the fact that free trade is a theory, and that educa- 
tion and experience convert its advocates, the following from Hon. A. 
D. White, president of Cornell University, may be of interest: 

When he leaves college every man is generally a free-trader. The theory is 
undoubtedly correct. But when a man comes to look about him and see the 
business interests of the country that have been fostered by protection he gen- 
erally modifies his theory. 

On the other hand, protection is practical, straightforward, plain, and 
open-handed. It is the true policy of every prosperous nation which 
depends upon its own intelligence and industry; it is an inspiring and 
guiding element in our highest national 4 >iration. Protection is 
strong because it is national, because it does protect, because it supports 
and develops the temperate, diligent industries of the land, because 
it is conservative and not wasteful, and therefore itis bound to aid and 
not sacrifice its homeallies. Protection should be non-partisan. It is 
not Republican alone ; it is not Democratic alone ; it is national in all 
its tendencies and results, 

Mason, in his Short Tariff History of the United States, truly says 
in opening the first chapter of his comprehensive work: 

All the prosperity enjoyed by the American people, absolutely all the pros- 
perity, without any reservation whatever, from the foundation of the United 
States Government down to the present time, has been under the reign of pro- 
tective principles; and all the hard times suffered by the American people in 
the same period have been preceded either by a heavy reduction of duties on im- 
ports or by insufficient protection. 

Is there the slightest incentive to abandon a principle upon which 
our prosperity has been built, which has brought greatness and hap- 
pines to our people in the fullest measure? 

If our people were centent to receive the wages that are paid abroad, 
if they were willing to accept the scant comforts and squalid surround- 
ings of European workingmen and their fantilies, it is possible that 
protection might be abandoned and our ‘manufactures still live; but 
they will not be content with such rewards for their labor, nor would 
it be for the best interests of society and the nation that they should 
be. A reduction of duties at this time would not only still further 
reduce the wages of labor, but would cause the stoppage of industrial 
establishments in every State of the Union. 

See what this country produced in 1860 and in 1880, in twenty years, 
under a protective tariff, so earnestly condemned by the advocates of 
free trade as robbery and delusion. Remember that this twenty years, 
covers also the period of one of the most devastating civil wars known 
in history. Read these figures showing the results of protection in in- 
creased national power and wealth, and then give any reason why the 
protective policy should be abandoned. 


GROWTH OF THE NATION UNDER PROTECTION SINCE 1860 


WEATH, INDUSTRIES, AND COMMERCE. 
In the following table from official sources we have an exhibit dur- 
ing the period from 1860 to 1880 of the growth of the nation in popu- 
lation, wealth, industries, and commerce: 


IN POPULATION, 


| Increase 


per cent. 


Subjects. 


1860. 


Population of the United States.. 
Value of farms................. 
Wheat produced............... 
Wheat exported 

Corn produced........... 
Corn exported......... 
Wool produced 
Cotton produced... 
Oats produced 

Barley produced 
Butter exported 
Cheese exported.......... 
Petroleum produced 
Pig-iron produced 
Rails produced 

Hogs packed............. 
Merchandise imported 
Merchandise exported. ..... 
Gold and silver produced 

Gold and silver exported 
Gold and silver imported......... 
Railroads, miles 


31, 443, 321 
$38, 271, 575, 426 
173, 104, 924 
4, 155, 153 
838, 792, 742 
8, 314, 305 
60, 264, 913 | 
3, 826, 086 
172, 643, 185 
15, 825, 898 
7, @1, 224 
15, 524, 830 
251, 000 
919, 770 
205, 038 
2, 350, 822 
$353, 616, 119 
$333, 576, 067 
$46, 150, 000 
$66, 546, 239 
$8, 550, 135 
30, 635 


50, 155, 783 
$10, 197, 161, 905 
498,549, 868 
153, 869, 935 

, 717, 434, 543 
98, 169, 877 
232, 500, 000 
6, 343, 269 
407, 858, 999 
44, 113, 495 
39, 236, 658 
127, 553, 907 
22, 382, 509 
4,295, 414 

1, 461, 837 

6, 950, 451 
$667, 954, 746 
$835, 638, 658 
75, 200, 000 
$17, 142, 919 
$93, 034, 310 
88, 237 


6 
bushels... 
..bushels 
... bushels... 
...bushels... 
_pounds...| 
bales... 
bushels... 
-bushels... 
pounds... 
pounds 
barrels.. 
net tons... 
net tons... 


63 


988 
188 


And all this in a nation which has hardly turned its second century. 
Surely the ideal of such a country, with such power and resources, is 
hardly within the scope of the imagination. 

Apropos here are the following words taken from Hon. Ellis H. Rob- 
erts’s recent work on Government Revenue: 

That State is nearest to the ideal standard ; which employs all of its energies, 


which builds up every one of its own resources, which adds everything possible 
for it to add to the sum of human wealth and power and progress. 


And again: 


That nation which does its own work most thoroughly, which trains its own 
citizens to the most complete usefulness and ripest development, serves the 


whole world most effectually and adds the most to the achievements and the 
happiness of mankind. 
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Certainly these words have fit application to a nation which has pro- 
tected itself and grown great by the development of its own resources. 

America will thrive so long as she protects herself, and can more 
safely trust her own people than those of any other power on earth. [it 
was Mr. Garfield who said in this House in 1878, when a tariff )i!} 
was under discussion, as follows: 

For the present the world is divided into separate nationalities, and that 
divine command still applies: “‘He that provideth not for his own household 
has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.””. And until! that era arrives 
described by the gentleman from Virginia, patriotism must supply the place of 
universal brotherhood, For the present Gortchakof can do more good for 
the world by taking care of Russia. The great Bismarck can accomplish more 
for his era by being as he is, a German to the core, and promoting the welfare 
of the German Empire. Let Beaconsfield take care of England; let McMahon 
take care of France, and let Americans devote themselves to the welfare of 
America. When each does his part for his own nation to promote prosperity 


justice, and peace, all will have done more for the world than if all had attempted 
to be cosmopolitans rather than patriots. 


LABOR, WAGES, AND CAPITAL. 


It will not do in the course of this discussion to attempt to evade 
the real question by provoking a conflict between labor and capital 
with wild appeals to the workingmen to throw off the imaginary yok¢ 
which protection places upon them. The workingmen of this country 
can not be so easily deceived into the adoption of a theory which, when 
carried into practice, will bring lower wages and consequent discon- 
tent. The testimony is overwhelming that-wages in protective coun- 
tries are higher than in any other. 

The London Mining Journal of June 26, 1880, contained a commu- 
nication from one of its English readers, over the signature of ‘‘ Fre« 
Trade,’’ in which the writer showed why the United States could not 
become a serious competitor with England in supplying the world’s 
markets with manufactures of iron and steel. He said: 

The reason of this is that it is practically impossible to reguiate wages ex 
cept upon the basis of the highest prices obtainable for the article manu- 
factured, so that if the tariff permits the American ironmaster to sell to local con- 
sumers at $10 per ton higher than before, the full proportion of that $10 must be 


paid tothe workmen, and the British ironmaster in all markets except the 
American is benefited to the extent of the extra wages paid in America. 


Mr. Casson, the general manager of the Earl of Dudley’s Stafford- 
shire iron-works, on his visit to Pittsburgh, in answer to a question hy 
a reporter of the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, said: 

I find that in many respects you have the advantage of us asregards mechan 
ical appliances, while in others we are pasty ahead of your manufacturers. 


We can manufacture iron at just one-half the cost as far as the price of labor is 
eoncerned. I find that your rate of wages is about exactly double what we have 


to pay. 

There can be no settled conflict between labor and capital. They 
are mutual in their interests and dependent upon each other. Capital 
must remain idle without labor, and labor without capital to give it 
employment must fret, wither, and die. If capital enters your Stat 
and establishes manufactories, must not labor follow it? And will not 
labor thrive so long as the fountain lives? Do we notalways hail with 
delight the establishment of manufactories in our midst? It must be 
a God-forsaken locality indeed that does not welcome the manutfact- 
urer. Do we not everywhere encourage the establishment of manu- 
facturing industries by lessening local burdens wherever possible? And 
why? Simply because it means growth, the coming of industrious 
people, the increase of population and material resources, development, 
life, and it means a local market, the best market in the world for the 
agriculturist, who finds at home a demand for his production. 

The laboring classes are not to be deceived by any false light. They 
can see the condition of laborers abroad as well as those who would 
degrade American labor to a foreign standard. Consult all the tables 
you will, arrange the vast wilderness of statistical figures as you choose, 
distort or hide facts as you may and do, but the indisputable fact stil! 
remains that the American laborer is the best paid, best fed, best 
housed, best dressed, best behaved, and best educated laborer in the 
world. He lives like a man, his wife may be a lady with the best, bis 
children attend school, and if sober and honest they may all be pros- 
perous and happy. Compare him with the Engiish laborer or the la- 
borer of any other country in the world, and the advantage is his at 
every comparison. Come to some of our Northern manufacturing 
towns, you who advocate free trade, and study the condition, the man- 
ners and customs of our working people under protection. Go into our 
mills, see the operatives at work, go to their homes and see the thrift 
and happiness there, go to our churches and our schools and see the 
workingman’s and the capitalist’s children studying the same books, 
toiling in the same path, with equal ambitions, opportunities, and pos- 
sibilities. See all these things, and you will not call protection rob- 
bery or oppression. It was a Senator of the United States who said 
he had visited some of the great workshops of New England, had seen 
the workingmen in their shops and in their homes, had studied thet! 
methods of living, and discovered, as he admitted, two things—that 
there was after all some practical good in protection, and that the 
skilled laborers in the towns he visited lived better and enjoyed them- 
selves better than he did. 

SELF-PROTECTION. 

Why, you who represent the States most likely to furnish the largest 

votes in favor of this bill can all see the value of protection when 1t 











| 
is brought into your own State, into your own Congressional districts, 
or into your own cities and towns. Nothing was more noticeable in 
the discussions which took place in the last Congress upon the tariff 
bill than the eagerness shown by Representatives from all sections to 
have the industries of their own people properly protected. This was 
particularly noteworthy in the Southern States. When the item of 
sugar was reached, Louisiana demanded protection, West Virginia said | 
‘Jet our great glass industries alone,’’? Missouri was content to have 
no reduction upon lead, Virginia insisted that a 20 per cent. duty was 
none too high for ‘‘ extract of sumac,’’ and when iron was reached the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEwITT] said: 


No great measure has promoted the general prosperity of the country to a 
greater extent than the protection of American labor and American industries. 
* * * New England farmers have prospered because they have their facto- 
ries near and a market at their door for all they have to sell. The Alabama 
farmers are as much interested in the development of coal and iron and the 
building of cotton-mills as any classof persons. The coal and iron of Alabama 
are equal tothe supply of the world for many centuries. 


These illustrations simply prove that protection after all does protect, 
when we take questions directly home to ourselves. The State of Geor- 
gia is to-day an excellent illustration of what protection will do when 
coupled with energy, intelligence, and liberality. No State in the 
Union is making more rapid strides in prosperity. And in this con- 
nection the following statement recently made by Governor Bullock, 
president of the Atlanta Cotton-Mills, on the effectof the present tariff 
laws on Southern cotton manufactures is especially interesting, not only 
as indicative of advance in thought, but as bearing upon the present 
discussion: 


The chief product of our Southern mills is what is known to the trade as three- 
yards goods, that is, brown sheeting one yard wide, weighing three yards to the 
pound. These are generally made from twelve and fourteen yarn, with forty- 
eight to fifty picksorthreadstotheinch. The tariff certainly has no depressing 
effect on brown cottons. There is no restriction on export, and no tariff on any 
part of brown goods, except the machinery with which they are made. Many 
Southern mills are sending abroad over 60 per cent. of their product at prices 
which are more satisfactory than in the home market. These are purely mat- 
ters of trade,in which each mill seeks its own interest, and over which the tariff 
has no special control. English machinery is now offered for sale in this coun- 
try cheaper than the best grade of American work, but the superiority of the 
American machinery insures its sale, even at the higher prices. I agree with Mr. 
Hickman that the best thing to dois todo nothing. The threat of frequent 
change is more vexatious and hurtful to the manufacturer who is affected bya 
tariff than any fixed plan could be. I wouldsay abolish absolutely and entirely 
all direct or internal taxes by the General Government, and lét the present tar- 
iff stand until after the next census. Then, withall the facts and figures of the 
growth and condition of the country before us,adjust it for another decade, 
according to the needs of the Government. 










FREE-TRADE STATES PROTECT THEMSELVES. 

Many who are so loudly exclaiming, ‘‘ Let us buy where we can buy 
the cheapest, let us establish free trade everywhere,’’ must not forget 
that they represent States which to-day have on their statute-books 
the most obnoxious of all protective laws, laws which prevent free 
trade among the States. This refers to the laws requiring commercial 
agents or travelers to pay a heavy license in certain States before they 
can do business therein. The District of Columbia has the same ob- 
noxious law, which is in force in the following States: Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Kentucky, and Connect- 
icut. A letter from a manufacturer in my own city, recently received, 
stated that he could not send his agent into Virginia or North Carolina 
until he had sent each State a draft for $200 fora year’s license. That 
is certainly carrying protection further than conservative protectionists 
will go. 

THE QUESTION OF POLITICS. 


It would be a benefit to the industries of the country if the question 
of a tariff, of protection or free trade, could be kept out of politics. 


But that seems almost impossible, and the present discussion has not | 


served to weaken party lines on the subject. We have heard protec- 
tion repeatedly denounced as robbery, and the Republican party as the 
robber. No words have been too severe to use against the party which 
is not afraid to stand up for the best interests of the people, whether 
they be manufacturers or workingmen, capitalists or laborers. And if 
this question is to be discussed purely on political grounds, the fate of 
this bill in this House is of little consequence. The people do not 
want the law, they do not care for even a discussion of it; and there- 
fore if a Democratic House chooses to pass the bill a Republican Sen- 
ate will defeat it, and the election of the Republican candidate for 
President would be thereby practically assured. If party lines are to 
be drawn, we are ready to fight the battle here and now. If itis to be 
made the issue of the approaching campaign, it will be fearlessly met. 

It need hardly be said that the Republican party has always advo- 
cated the policy of protection. It has fearlessly stood by this position 


from the organization of the party, whether in legislative halls or be- | 
fore the people, confident that it was the policy laid down by the found- | 


ers of the Republic and followed by those who made the first half-cen- 
tury of our country’s existence brilliant with dignity, prosperity, and 
vigorous national life. It has never swerved from the line marked out, 
but has kept itself true to that section of the Constitution which pro- 
vides forthe general welfare of the people. It has never gone straying 
off into the fields of theory to catch votes by demagogy or deception, 
but has ever held up to the people the advantages it affords and under 
which our prosperity has been unparalleled. It has never asked the 
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just protection of American industries, American labor, American en- 
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people to worship false gods, but has given practical demonstration of 

the benefits to be derived from a system which proves its own value. 
Protection is to-day one of the cardinal principles of the Republican 

party; not protection for the sake of protection, but for the honest and 





























terprise. It was one of the firmest planks in the platform upon which 
the party won its first victory. Protection and freedom went hand in 
hand. The party is pledged to it as firmly as it ever was to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, to sound and honest finance, to the sure payment of 
the public debt—the sacredness of public pledges, fair elections, and 
honest politics. 

PLATFORM DECLARATIONS, 

Let us quote here the public declarations of both political parties upon 
the subject of protection, revenue tariff, and free trade in national 
conventions since 1856: 
Democratic. 
* 


Republican. 


1856, * “The time has come 
for the people of the United States to 
declare themselvesin favorof * * * 
progressive free trade throughout the 
world.” 

1860. Reaffirmed. 1860. ‘‘ That while providing revenue 
for the support of the General Govern- 
ment by duties upon imports, sound 
policy requires such an adjustment of 
these imposts as to encourage the de- 
velopment of the industrial interests of 
the whole country; and we commend 
the policy of national exchanges, which 


secures to the workingmen liberal 
wages, to agriculture remunerative 


prices, to mechanics and manufact- 
urers an adequate reward for their 
skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the 
nation commercial prosperity and in- 
dependence.” 

i864. Subject not mentioned 


1864. Subject not mentioned. 
. 1868. Subject not mentioned. 


1868. * * “A tariff for revenue 
upon foreign imports and such equal 
taxation under the revenue laws as 
will afford incidental protection to do- 
mestic manufactures, and as will, with- 
out impairing the revenue, impose the 
least burden upon and best promote 
and encourage the great industrial in- 
terests of the country.”’ 

1872. * * ** Recoenizing that there 


* 179 
Sis. 


And that revenue, except so 


are in our midst honest, irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with regard to 
the respective systems of protection 
and free trade, we remit the discussion 
of the subject to the people in their 
Congressional districts, and to the de- 
cision of the Congress thereon, wholly 
free from executive interference or dic- 


much as may be derived from the tax 
upon tobacco and liquors, should be 
raised by duties upon importations, 
the details of which should be so ad- 
justed as to aid in securing remunera- 
tive wages to labor and to promote 
the industries, prosperity, and growth 
of the whole country. 



































tation.”’ 

1876. ‘“‘ We denounce the present tar- 
iff. * * * We demand that al! cus- 
stom-house taxation shall be only for 
revenue,” 


1876. The revenue necessary for cur- 
rent expenditures and the obligations 
of the public debt must be largely de 
rived from duties upen importations, 
which, so far as possible, should 
adjusted to promote the interests of 
American labor and advance the pros 
perity of the whole country. 

188). We reaffirm the belief avowed 
in 1876 that the duties levied for the 
purposes of revenue should 
criminate as to favor American labor. 


he 


1880. ‘‘ A tariff for revenue only.” 


so dis 

It needs no explanation to show where the Republican party has 
| stood. And the current political events of the day show that ther 
no disposition to take any backward step upon this question. 
this let us examine some of the 


To prove 


Republican State platforms for 1884. 


NEW YORK 


The Republican party of New York, in State convention assembled, 
declares: 

4. Its approval of that policy of protecting home industry from foreign com 
petition which has through a century of national being encouraged immigra 
tion, rewarded labor, fostered enterprise, and assured unparalleled progress and 
prosperity, all variations from which policy have been the occasion of business 
confusion and disaster, and which, therefore, is alike justified in intelligence and 
by experience. 


MARYLAND, 

The Republican party of Maryland declares: 

That the prosperity of our country requires the fostering protection of our in 
dustries; that the Republican party has always supported this system of protec- 
tion, and is pledged to maintain it in the future; that the Democratic purty 
pledged toa financial policy which would be ruinous to the prosperity of our 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial industries; that we view with 
alarm the action of the Democratic majority in the present Congress in favor of 
reckless and indiscriminate reduction in the tariff; that any revision of the tariff 
which may be needed should be intrusted to the friends and not to the enemies 
of a protective system. 


‘ 


MASS 4 


HUSETYT 


We advocate tariff laws which, while furnishing necessary revenue, shall 
favor the labor and industrial enterprise of the country and not assail them 
While we insist upon a reduction of customs duties because of the dangerous 
surplus in the Treasury receipts, at the same time we deem it essential that this 
reduction should be made with the least possible injury to the labor and manu- 
facturing interests of the country ; and we condemn the arbitrary percentage 
reduction proposed by the present Democratic House of Representatives, be- 
cause it fails to reform any inequalities of taxation, disregards the business 
wants of the country, and, if adopted, would cripple many industriesand at the 
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same time would probably increasethe revenue. Wealso recognize in the pro- 
wressive changes in industrial conditions the necessity for an investigation of 
the tariff upon a scientific basis, to the end that it may be considered as to its 
real influence upon labor, capital, production, and revenue. 


MAINE 


Resolved, That from the establishment of our National Government to the 

present time the judgment of our best statesmen and the experience of the 
ountry have favored an American policy which collects the national revenues 
mainly on foreign importations, imposed in a manner to give protection to 
American skill and labor, to build up our manufactures, to augment the volume 
of our combined internal and foreign commerce, to expand our network of rail- 
roads, thus increasing the value of our agriculture and all the legitimate inter- 
esis of American labor and capital. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Resolved, That the prosperity of our country depends on the number of its 
independent households and happy homes; that this requires the protection of 
our home labor against ruinous foreign competition ; thatthe Republican party 
has always supported this system of protection, and is pledged to maintain it 
in the future; that the Democratic party is pledged to a financial policy which 
would be ruinous tothe prosperity of our agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial industries; that we view with alarm the almost solid array of Demo- 
cratic votes in the present Congress in favor of persistent reductions in the tariff; 
that any revision of the tariff which may be needed should be intrusted to the 
friends and not to the enemies of the protective system. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Resolved, 2. We unqualifiedly approve and demand the continuance of that 
system of protection to home industry which has proved itself to be the basis 
of national independence, the incentive to industrial skill and development, 
and the guarantee of a just and adequate scale of wages for labor, and we de- 
nounce all attempts to reduce the rates of the tariff below the level which will 
accomplish these objects. 


VIRGINIA. 


Resolved, That we demand a protective tariff, so that the manufacturing and 
mining industries of Virginia, in common with those of the other States of the 
Union, may continue to grow and prosper, and that agriculture may find a 
ready and remunerative home market for its produce, while our free labor may 
receive that reward which will be denied if it is brought into competition 
through free trade with the servile labor of other countries. 


IOWA. 


Resolved, 1. We denounce as unwise and unpatriotic the present effort which 
the Democratic party in Congress declare to be on)y their first step to further 
derange trade and oppress American industry by an indiscriminate reduction 
of duty on foreign products and manufactures which compete with our own. 
* * * In the common interest of all our industries, all our labors, and all our 
natural property we call upon Congress to halt in this destructive work. 


TARIFF FEELING IN NEW YORK STATE. 

During the present agitation of this subject Mr. Theodore C. Teale, 
of Greene County, New York, issued a circular, asking the sentiment 
of the people in the different counties of the State on the question of 
protection and free trade. Replies received by him from thirty-eight 
of the sixty counties in that State are given below, and prove, with a 
volume of testimony which can not be explained away, that the Repub- 
licans of that State are unwavering in their faith in and allegiance to 
the doctrine of protection, and that many Democrats stand with them. 

Following is an abstract of replies from counties: 


“ 


Allegany: ‘* We have between six and seven thousand Republicans in Alle- 
gany County and scarcely one free-trader; nearly all favor protection to home 
industries. * * * If the tariff was made an issue, from one to two hundred 
Democrats would vote this year with the Republicans.” 

Broome: ‘The Republican sentiment in this county is in favor of protection 
to home industries. [ think we have a good Many Democrats of the same 
opinion. * * * Should the Democrats put a free-trade plank in their next 
piatform, I think the Republicans will easily elect their President.”’ 

Cayuga: ‘‘ Cayuga County is quite strong for a protective tariff. The Demo- 
crats here as elsewhere are divided on the question. * * * I think Cayuga 
County would give a large majority for the protective tariff were the question 
put to a vote.” 

Chautauqua: “I am of the opinion that our party in Chautauqua County 
Are unanimous, or very nearly so, for protection, and my views are in entire ac- 
cord with the party on that question. I know of several Democrats in our city, 
who are engaged in manufacturing, who would support the nominees of our 
party at Chicagoin the event oftheir party nominating a pronounced free-trade 
ticket, and that being the issue.”’ 


Chemung: ** The Republican sentiment is nearly unanimous fora protective 
tariff, and many leading Democrats favor it.” 

Chenango: “Among reading, thinking Republicans I know of but very few 
free-traders. Those I do know would hardly vote the Democratic ticket if 
there should be a direct issue. I know of some Democrats that naturally favor 
a high tariff.” 

Cortland ; “* The Republicans of Cortland County are generally favorable to a 
protective tariff. I know of agood many Democrats who believe in a protective 
tariff. * * * Iam strongly in favor of a protective tariff. While in Congress 
some years age I advocated and voted for protection to home industries in this 
country, and my views on this subject have undergone no change.” 

Clinton: ** The sentiment of this county is nearly unanimous for protection. 
All Republicans and most of the Democrats are in favor of a protective tariff.” 

Delaware: ‘‘ The Republicansare well-nigh unanimous in favor of protection, 
and commend the New York Tribune as an able exponent of these principles.” 

Dutchess: “‘The majority of Republicans of this county favor a tariff that will 
protect the industries of this country, andthis is my view of the subject.” 

Erie: “The Republican sentiment of this county is very largely for protec- 
tion—a few college-bred free-traders among us. A considerable minority of 
Democrats favor protection, headed by our mayor.” * * * ‘I am for protec- 
vwion to American labor and American industries.”’ 

Fulton: “ There is but one feeling in this county among Republicans on the 
tariff question. They are for protection. The more intelligent Democrats are 
of the same opinion.” 

Greene: ‘The Republican party of Greene County are almost a unit for pro- 
tection for American labor through a protective tariff. From this position it 
would be useless to attempt to dislodge the solid columa of the intelligent, pa- 
triotic Republicans of this county.” 

Herkimer: “The Republican sentiment in this county is largely in favor of 
protection, and in the south part of the county many Democrats favor it.” 

Jefferson : ‘I believe the Republican sentiment to be almost universally for 
protection as against free trade, that is, protection to American industries and 
American labor. I believe that many Democrats favor the policy of protection.” 

Livingston : “ The sentiment of the Republicans of this county is in favor of 
a high protective tariff, and there are quite a large number of Democrats in the 


| tective tariff.” 
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county who are strong tariff men, My viewsare in favor of a good, strong pro- 


Montgomery: ‘*“My views are that we need a strong protective tariff, and [ 


| think the Republicans of Montgomery County agree with me. Many Democrats 
| hereabouts favor protection.” 


Madison: ** The Republican sentiment ofthis country is unmistakably in favor 
of protection. There are many Democrats that also favor protection. Some of 
them would not vote for a free-trade man for President. * * * Ourstrong 
position as a party is on a protection basis. The people believe in it, and will 
have it.”’ 

Monroe: “In my opinion the Republicans of Monroe County are strongly in 
favor of a protective tariff. There are but few, ifany, Democrats that advocate 
protection.” 

Onondaga: *‘ The universal sentiment of Republicans here is that the party 
must make no mistake on the question of protection to American productions 
There are many Democrats who are deeply interested in the question, and 
always vote with us when the issue is protection.” 

Ontario: “* The Republican sentiment in my opinion is mixed, with a fair pre- 
ponderance in favor of protection. I am in favor of revenue reform.” 

Orange: “‘ The sentiment among Republicans in Orange County is decided! y 
in favor of a protective tariff. * * * A good many Democrats entertain like 
views upon this question. As for myself, | may say that although my early edu- 
cation was inthe otherdirection my views have undergone something ofa change, 
and are now in harmony with those of the great majority of the Republicans of 
the country. I was brought up from my carliest boyhood upon the New York 
Evening Post, and of course became somewhat influenced thereby in favor of 
free trade. But 1 was pretty young when thus influenced.” 

Oswego: ** The Republicans of Oswego County favor a protective tariff. The 
Democrats favor a tariff for revenue.” 

Otsego: “‘ The Republicans of this county almost to a man are strongly in fa- 
vor of a protective tariff. Many Democrats with whom I have talked favor a 
protective tariff. In my opinion protection means to the American manufact- 
urer prosperity; to the farmer everywhere good prices and a ready market for 
all hecan raise; and to the laboring man good wages, a comfortabie home, and 
an education for his children.”’ 

Putnam: “‘ The Republicans of Putnam in my judgmentare strongly opposed 
to any agitation of the tariff at the present time, believing that the law of last 
winter should have a fair trial, and that the business interests should not so 
soon again be imperiled by agitation in Congress. * * * Iamof the opinion 
that no substantial reduction should be attempted at the present time, and that 
the business interests should have a rest from Congressional interference and 
protection from competition with foreign labor.” 

Queens: “My opinion, which is made up from conversations held with lead- 
ing men of both parties, is that a majority of the people are in favor of protec- 
tion to American products and a reduction in the internal-revenue taxes.”’ 

Rensselaer: “‘ The Republican sentiment in this county is overwhelming!y 
in favor of a tariff, and many Democrats are in favor of it. Free trade as an 
abstract proposition or principle may be sound, but asa practical business prin- 
ciple is wholly inexpedient for thiscountry atthis time. Free trade must come 
some time, but to adopt it now, or for many years to come, would be ruinous to 
many great manufacturing, mining, and mechanical interests and industries of 
this country, and would just as seriously affect the laborer, by reducing his 
wages to the starvation point. The Republican party can not succeed this fa! 
without a sound tariff plank in its platform; it knows where the enemy is and 
must fight.”’ 

Rockland : ‘I think that the Republican sentiment in this county is that the 
present tariff. with few exceptions, issatisfactory. I think about one-third of the 
Democrats are in favor of protection.” 

Schenectady: ‘‘ The sentiment in Schenectady County among Republicans is 
decidedly in favor of protection. Many Democrats declare that if their party 
favor free trade they will vote with the Republicans. I think the success of our 
party depends upon the handling of this question.” 

Schuyler: “‘ lam fully convinced that the people of this county are strongly 
in faver of a protective tariff; in other words, this county may be termed a 
tariff county, and the sentiment prevails quite strongly in the Democratic ranks. 

I cansee no safety to this country except with protection to home industries.” 

Seneca: “In my opinion the Republicans of Seneca County are in favor of a 
protective tariff, and I think we have a few Democrats who also favor it 

Saint Lawrence: ‘I believe the Republicans of Saint Lawrence County to be 
in favor of protection—a moderate tariff, that will furnish all the revenue that 
can be used to advantage, and at the same time that isframed with an eye to the 
protection ofall the important industries of this country. Many Democrats are 
protectionists, but the issue must be drawn very sharply to shake their party 
allegiance.”’ 

Steuben: “ The Republican sentiment in this county very strongly favors a 
tariif for protection. Many Democrats talk the sameway. I favor a protective 
policy which will promote manufacturing industries, thereby making a honie 
market for farm productions.”’ 

Tioga: ‘I think there are very few free-trade Republicans in this county, and 
I think there are more Democrats here in favor of protection than there are Ke- 
publicans who favorfree trade. I believe thata low tariff forrevenue only would 
be disastrous to many of the manufacturing interests of this country.” 

Ulster: ** Ulster County Republicans undoubtedly hold the same views you 
expressed in your circular and published letters on the subject of the tariff. 
There are quite a number of Democrats possessing similar convictions.” 

Warren: “So far as I am able to judge the Republicans are in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff. Ithink the Republican party entirely harmonious on this ques- 
tion in this country.” 

Wayne: “The Republicans of this country are very generally in favor of 
protection. A few Democrats are also in favor of protection.” 

Wyoming: “I think 99 per cent. of the Republicaa voters of Wyoming 
County are in favor of protection. Many Democrats are also protectionists. 


Very appropriate right here is the following from the Orange County 
(New York) Farmer: 

It is not “ polities” at all, but itis business. The farmers are interested above 
all others in the protection of home industries, for it is those industries that in- 
crease our population and thus make a market for the supplies of the farmers 
No political party has any right to destroy that market for the farmers; and 
when any party does destroy or attempt to destroy it, then it is time for the 
farmers to throw “ politics’ to the wind and begin to roll up their sleeves for 
work and business. Let the agitation and discussion go on. It is business 

With this important testimony before us there is little doubt that 
the people of New York State are not in favor of free trade; and if her 
Representatives follow the people rather than sentiment or politics, the) 
will legislate in favor of a proper system of protection. 

DEMOCRATS AS PROTECTIONISTS. m 

The Democratic platform in 1880 was ‘‘a tariff for revenue only. 
The Democratic candidate considered the tariff question as ‘* 9 loca! 
issue;’’ the country differed with him very materially, and he was 
stranded on the rock. The Democracy have had spasms of common 
sense since then, and in the following States Democratic conventions 
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have declared in favor of protection: North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana, and New Hamp- | 


ire. 

The following States, in Democratic conventions, have declared in 
favor of a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only:’’ Lilinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Oregon, and Texas. 

The Democratic conventions in the following States have made no 
decisive expression upon the subject: Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Delaware, New York. 

A WESTERN FARMER'S VIEW OF THE TARIFF 
is so complete and well expressed that it may well be carefully read: 


A tariff for revenue only, if it means anything, implies the following cause 
and effects: é . : , 

A geneval reduction of the existing duties on imports. 

To be followed by a larger importation of foreign-made fabrics. 

To be followed by a falling off in the demand for those made at home. 

To be followed by the closing of American workshops. 

To be followed by a relatively greater number of men engaged in agriculture. 

To be followed by an increase in the supply of farm products, with no corre- 
sponding increase in the demand. 

To be followed by a reduction of the farmer’s profits. 

I, for one, do not like it. 


STEPHEN PEEBLES. 
Paciric Crry, Iowa. 


NEWSPAPER ADVICE. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. DorsHEIMER] in his recent 
speech said: 

Our opponents will do well to listen to the advice of their leading journals 
like the New York Times, the Buffalo Express, the Boston Herald, and the 
Springfield Republican. 

We are glad to know that the friends of the Morrison bill consult 
the newspapers. We can not follow blindly the Boston Herald and 
Springfield Republican until we are assured they will not lead us into 
the Democratic camp, for my colleague will remember that these ex- 
cellent newspapers supported the Democratic candidate for President 
in 1876. The other able journals mentioned by my colleague are of 
course entitled to their opinions and can express them freely, as they 
do, but within one month from to-day the Republican national con- 
vention will meet at Chicago, it will nominate a candidate for Presi- 
dent upon a platform which will encourage protection to American in- 
dustry, and these two journals will be found heartily supporting the 
nominations made. If it is all the same to our distinguished friend 
from New York, who from long association with Republicans knows 
something of their tastes, we will for the present follow the lead of the 
newspaper formerly conducted by a strong advocate of protection, who 
was the standard-bearer of the Democracy in 1872, about the time that 
our friend joined that party, and the very year that the subject of pro- 
tection and free trade was shrewdly but not safely dodged by the Dem- 
ocratic national convention. 

Now, will our friend from New York, who is so free with his advice 
to us, receive kindly a little in return? If so, will he calmly cast his 
discriminating eye over the following extracts from purely Democratic 
newspapers, sharply criticising the course of the Democratic party, 
and then inform us why he and his friends do not take warning ac- 
cordingly? It requires no proof to show the politics of these newspa- 
pers. The New York Sun, for example, is so thoroughly Democratic 
that it recently declared that it would support ~a ‘‘crank’’ for Presi- 
dent (giving the name of a Democratic member of this House) in 
preference to any Republican. Read the following 

DEMOCRATIC ESTIMATES OF DEMOCRATS. 
{From the New York Sun. ] 
WHAT IT IS HERE FOR, 


“OCongress,’”’ says the Boston Herald, ‘‘ has been in session more than three 


months without affording any answer to the question: What is the Democratic 
party here for?” 


This is a great mistake. The answer has been given and it is so plain that 
even the fools ought not to misunderstand it. 


The Democratic party seems to be assembled in Congress principally to ren- 








der the success of the Republicans at the next election as certain as human | 


frailty will allow. 
[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. ] 
DEMOCRATIC BLUNDERS. 


The Democratic House of Representatives has now been in session three | 


months, and all it has done is embodied in a tariff bill that can never become a | 


law and the recommendation of the Ways and Means Committee that the 
bonded-whisky-bill swindle be adopted. 
{From the New York Sun, April 3, 1884.] 
THE PROSPECT. 


A year it seemed tolerably certain that the Democrats would elect the 
next President of the United States. 


Le prospect was good, so good that it did not appear to need any improve- 
ment. 


And yet people had never then heard of the Morrison bill. 
Even in politics it is frequently wise to let well enough alone. 
{From the New York Sun.] 
EDITORIAL NOTE, 


When we examine the votes of the Democratic Representatives from New 
York upon the question of considering the Morrison bill we find that nine voted 
for consideration and eight against. 


it doesn't look as though there was much prospect of the Democrats carrying 
New York with the Morrison bill as a platform. 


{From Washington Post, February 21, 1854. } 
WANTED—A LEADER. 


tives, 


Wanted very, very badly: A Democratic leader in the House of Representa- | 


| to foretell anything like the true results of a change in the tariff, such predi 


| prophesied reduction. 


| feared that Mr. RANDALL had too much sympathy with the protectionists 
| CARLISLE encouraged the belief that he recognized the imbecility of a fruitless 
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THE MAJORITY DOMINATED. 

Not only an actual majority of votes but a majority of brains, on hand and 
available, is necessary to prevent the rule of a compact and skillfully handled 
minority. in such a legislative body as our national House of Representatives. 

During the Forty-sixth Congress the Republican minority in the House were 
the leaders and the Democratic majority the followers more than half the time. 
A few members for whom a drinking saloon had greater attractions than the 
post of duty neutralized the majority in that body. It was a humiliating spec- 
tacle, and its frequent exhibition was one of the reasons why the Democrats 
found themselves in minority in the next House. 

{From the Washington Post, February 27, 1884. } 


BUSINESS CAPACITY WANTED. 

Is there not a call for positive virtues, for a demonstration of capacity, for 
promptand faithful performance of good work ? 

The business of the session is not in a hopeful or creditable state of forward- 
ness. It lags—it almost languishes. There is lack of unanimity, want of cohe- 
sion, and a general appearance of hesitating uncertainty. Time is wasted in 
frivolous talk, and there is noend to the perpetration of essays on every possible 
occasion. 

Where is the leader who can bring order out of chaos and set the majority of 
the House on the road to a successful close of the session? 


[From the New York Sun.] 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE 


MORRISON BILL. 

In opening the debate upon his bill for a horizontal reduction of the tariff 
Mr. Morrison is reported to have said that a reduction “ alike” or horizontal is 
not the most logical or best, but that none other was practicable. 

What does he mean by practicable ? 

He knows perfectly well that the Senate and President wil! prevent the en- 
actment of his bill into a law,even if he should succeed in getting it throug 
the House of Representatives. It is idle, therefore, to speak of it as a practi- 
cable measure in any sense. 

Nevertheless, the use of such a word serves to show that the framers of the 
Morrison bill have not had the courage of their convictions. When a man 
says that he has not done what he knows to be best, because he was apprehen 
sive that it would not be practicable, he confesses that he has sacrificed his prin- 
ciples to his sense of expediency. 

Herein lies the weakness of the Morrison bill. It really satisfies no one; 
not even its author. It is indefensible on principle, and we do not think it is 
any stronger on the ground of practicability. 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer. ] 
COLONEL MORRISON’S WAY OF 





DEFEATING THE DEMOCRACY. 


WASHINGTON, April 29. 

. Mr. MorRRISON ought to bea happy manto-night. He has worked his tariff is- 
sue, and thereby secured an organization of the House of Representatives which 
blocks the way of all legitimate business. He has put the wedge in the Demo- 
eratic party right on the eve of a Presidential election, until now very few Demo- 
crats have any hopes of success, and Republicansare every where jubilant as they 
contemplate the discordaut ranks of theiropponents. Personal spite is partial! y 
appeased and his personal vanity gratified as the leader of this show; but th 
result of it all is a tariff bill which belies every honest profession of the rev- 
enue reformers, consecrates the war tariff of MORRILL as a part of the United 
States statute-book, and affords by its complexity a temptation to dishonest 
officials and a torturing problem to the civil-service reformer. 

The original idea of a tariff bill built on philosophical and business principles 
was soon abandoned to establish a sham anda cheat. The free-list has been cut 
down, and more changes are promised to the credulous, the hope being to get 
votes, no matter how, so as to be able to say that.the House did indeed pass a 
tariff bill. Meantime the divisions of the Democratic party have become wider 
and wider, until the great body of the party are looking tothe managers of the 
House of Representatives as the chief obstacle to a Democratic triumph in the 





} coming autumn, and are hoping that the convention at Chicago will do some- 


thing to relieve them from the consequences of the blundering and mismanage- 
ment of the clique of doctrinaires. 


{From the New York World, April 25, 1584. ] 
ARRANT STUPIDITY. 

Congress has been in session for over four months anda half. The country 
looked to the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives to mark 
out an aggressive, vigorous policy, upon which the Democratic party could ap- 
peal to the people to reject the Republican candidate and restore the Republi 

The election of Mr, CARLISLE was desired by the Democracy because it was 


Vit 


agitation of the tariff question at thistime. * * #* 

What has been done’? Instead of uniting the party and rallying the peop! 
toits support, the Democratic branch of Congress has done its best to divide t 
party. 

= «* = ~. = * 

The Democratic House of Representatives has failed to bring into the campaign 
in an effective manner any one of these living issues, and has wasted its eneryy 
on a fruitless agitation of a question on which the party is divided. The Dem 
cratic Congressmen, instead of training their guns on the enemy's works, | 
turned them on their own 

This arrant stupidity should cease at once. 

{From the New York Sun. ]} 
MR. MORRISON'S PRESENT ATTITUDE. 

The Morrison bill in its present shape, according to the opinion of its au 
will reduce the revenue from twenty-five to thirty millions. But when we look 
at the enormous complexity of the problem and the previous failure of experts 
tions become of little practical value. Other economists, and of greater expe- 
rience than Colonel Morrison, differ with him in regard to the figure of the 
Some, and among these Mr. Hewitr, even assert that 
under the proposed revision of the tariff the revenue would be greater than itis 
now. So, when we consider in what an uncertain form the bill would emerge 
from the House of Representatives, provided it ever did pass that body, it b 
comes apparent that with the question of revenue reduction that measure has 
little or perhaps no relation. It would be as likely to increase the revenue as 
diminish it. 

The idea, then, embodied in the Morrison bill, it is fair tosay, isthat the tariff 


to 


| must be slashed, even at the risk of swelling the enormous and indefensible 


| surplus of taxes which is now annually piled up in the national Treasury 
if there is anything in such indications, | 


Such is the present attitude assumed by the tariff-reform statesmen, and such 
is the business in which they would exhaust the strength of the Democrati 
party when opportunities for success and usefulness were laid before it such as 
have not been offered to any political organization since the close of the civil 
war. 


If these are not sufficient to convince the gentleman [ Mr. Doxs 
HEIMER ] that he is not following the good advice of the leading news- 
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papers of his party, of which party he is not the eldest in point of 
service, he is kindly referred to the following list of Democratic news- 
papers which do not commend the Morrison bill: Louisville Post, Louis- 
ville Commercial, Nashville American, Nashville Banner, Memphis 
Avalanche, New Orleans Times-Democrat, New Orleans Picayune, Mo- 
bile Register, Birmingham Age, Atlanta Constitution, Macon Telegraph 
and Messenger, Augusta Chronicle, Richmond Despatch, and Chatta- 
nooga Times. 

It is well to note that these newspapers are published in a section of 
our country which is to belargely benefited by protection, and which 
is beginning to realize that fact. 

CONCLUSIONS, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Morrison bill should be defeated 
for the following reasons: 

1. Because it is a firm first step toward free trade in the United 
States. 

2. Because what it seeks to accomplish is not in accord with the 
tested principles of any great political party. 

3. Because itagitatesand disturbs the business industries of our coun- 
try at a time when it can not result in anything but discord, discon- 
tent, and uncertainty. Its passage would be injustice to the manufact- 
uring, laboring, and farming industries of the country. 

4. Because nobody asks for it except politicians, who care more who is 
to be the standard-bearer of the Democracy in the approaching cam- 
paign than they do for the real interests of the manufacturers or laborers 
of our country. They recognize its impracticability, they know that 
it can never become law, and they are willing to distract and disturb 
the country by an untimely discussion on which even their own party 
seems hopelessly divided. They know that such a measure can never 
pass the Senate, could never receive executive sanction, but they seek 
tor political capital by begging or forcing it through this House. 

5. Because the bill itself is based upon a plan which is not understood. 
Even members of the Democratic party claim that it would not reduce 
the revenues of the Government. If so, they can give no intelligent 
estimate of the amount of such reduction. Its author would arrange 
the industries of the country in a line, like a class in profane history, 
and say: ‘* You shall all conform toonestandard of height and breadth.’’ 
And he would take his horizontal cleaver and go through his class, 
making such reductions as would conform to one standard. He would 
take the scalp of one industry, the brain of another, the whole head of 
the third, perhaps the next would escape entirely, and the fifth be cut 
midway. So on through the class. He would make his horizontal 
reduction uniform, but he would certainly spoil the looks and effi- 
ciency of his class. 

PLAIN WORDS FROM AN “INDEPENDENT.” 


The following extract from a letter written by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [ Mr. LyMAN] to the Tariff Reform League of his State 
expresses very concisely and truly many of the most serious objections 
to the bill under consideration: 

The following are my objections to the Morrison bill: First, there is no prob- 
ability that the proposed reduction of 20 per cent. in the tariff dues, as set forth 
in sections 1 and 2, will produce any serious reduction in our revenue. It is the 
opinion of experts that the increased importation under the lower rates will 
keep the revenue nearly or quite at its present point; second, the free-list, as 
set forth in section 3, promises a reduction of less than $3,000,000; third, it is 
the opinion of officers of the Treasury, as explained in detail in the speech of 
Mr. McKINLEY, that the proposed rates are so complicated, by being made to 


depend in certain cases upon the Morrison tariff,as to render their calculation 
well-nigh impossible. 

if the bill be taken up for amendment it is certain that the House will pass 
many weeks in bitter debate over the almost endless details, and this to the ex- 
clusion of appropriation bills and other pressing legislation. Any one who 
knows the methods in the House and Senate will acknowledge that the bill 
must, if passed, appear finally as a mutilated and useless measure. In one word, 
the Morrison bill is the measure of an indolent and indifferent man, who, to save 
himself investigation and work, makes a horizontal reduction of tariff rates, 
heedless of those whose industries may be ruined. * * * Feeling asI do that 
the Morrison bill can only result in a waste of time, disturbance of commerce, 
and failure essentially to reduce our revenue, I shall do what I can to kill it or 
to have it reeommitted. * * * Allow me tosay, in conclusion, that I am en- 
tirely in sympathy with your tariff reform league so far as it favors the remo- 
val of our surplus revenue, the free-list for articles in the first process of manu- 
facture, and a scientific revision of the present tariff. 


PROTECTION I8 RIGHT. 

Mr. Chairman, the policy of protectionisright. It means protection 
to America and all her best interests, of her business, her commerce, 
and her homes. It does not mean protection for protection’s sake, but 
it does mean the protection of our young and struggling industries 
until they are able to compete with the markets of the world. Until 
they are able to stand squarely upon their feet, and fight upon equal 
terms the battle for their life, the policy of this Government should be 
to protect them. When fairly established, they will not ask it. The 
country is full of such enterprises. Let us build them up, not tear them 
down. In some instances there may be a difference of values, but it 
will be for the benefit of the working classes. We do not want to 
receive the surplus of English cheap labor at the expense of our own 
prosperity. We have almost a boundless country and inestimable re- 
sources. Frequent changes in our laws may be necessary. Revision 
of the tariff system may be demanded. The errors and mistakes need 
correction, but let us correct our mistakes, revise our tariff laws upon 
some scientific, sensible plan. There may be need of constant attention 
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to details as we progress, but do not let us regulate our greatest source 
of revenue upon a plan which is experimental, if nothing worse. The 
country does not ask tariff revision upon that plan, and are willing to 
wait for more intelligent action by a party which has never failed to 
give prosperity to the country. It prefers to trust the friends rather 
than the enemies of protection, to revise the tariff as it may need it. 
The tendency of American institutions may be toward free trade. It 
may yet be our destiny. But if we look at England with her centuries 
of protection, and turn to our own country to study one century of her 
progress—a simple comparison of the two countries and their condi- 


| tions, their people and their customs, will convince us that protection 


will not go at present, and that when free trade comes, if it ever shall, 
we and many generations of our successors will be calmly surveying 
earthly scenes from a higher standpoint, and be wondering bow poor 
deluded mortals can get excited over so small a thing as a tariff bill. 


ADDENDA. 
[From the Washington Post (Dem.) May 15, 1884.] 
MUST GO. 

The protectionists must go. 

[From the Boston Herald. ] 

CHAMPION OF FREE TRADE. 
The Democratic party has no future, save as the champion of free trade. 

[From the New York Sun.] 

IN FAVOR OF FREE TRADE. 

If the Democratic party shall decide to make the tariff the chief issue in 1884, 
the national Democratic convention must put forth a clear and unequivocal 
declaration in favor of free trade. 

[From the Philadelphia Call.] 
HE TURNED FREE-TRADER. 

Jones. You don’t mean to say you have become a free-trader? 
are a manufacturer,and depend for existence on protection. 

Suiru. I was a manufacturer until a few weeks ago, when I sold out and 
bought a newspaper, a political organ, in a neighboring city. 


JONES. But free trade will hurt newspapers just as much as any other busi 
ness. 


Smrru. It won't hurt me. 
tune. 

Jones. How in the world do you figure that? 1 
SmitrH. Well, you see, my paper is going to get all the sheriff's advertising. 
[From the New York Sun, May 23, 1884.] 

CAN A MAN BE BOTH A DEMOCRAT AND A PROTECTIONIST? 

Being asked whether the Democratic national convention would adopt asa 
»art of its platform a declaration in favorof a ‘tariff for revenue only,”’ Mr. 
iurp replies in the following style: 

“Most assuredly it will in so many words. But I shall urge more than that 
with all my power. * * * I want it to be clearly defined whether it is possi- 
ble for a man to be both a Democrat and a protectionist.” 

A PLAIN ADMISSION. 


Iam an absolute and thorough free-trader.—Hon. J. C. 8. Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, in his address before Tammany Hall, New York, May 23, 184. 


Why, you 


On the contrary, free trade would make my for- 


The Tariff—Protection of Wool—Reduction of Duty Explained— 
The Ohio Fraud—Democratic Jugglery—Tariff of 1867 De- 
manded—Magnitade of Wool Industry—Protection of Labor. 


SPEECH 


or 


JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


HON. 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 5, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This discussion has been in progress almost three 
weeks, and if it were not for the fact that others have been derelict in 
their duty I should not under these circumstances and at this very 
late hour say a word. I propose, however, to place upon record the 
manner in which the Democratic party has betrayed the wool-growers 
of this country. I want to show the wool-growers of Ohio how well 
the thirteen Democratic members of this House have kept the pledes 
made in the last Ohiocampaign. During this long discussion no Demo- 
cratic member from Ohio, or from any other State, has seen proper to 
place before the House or before the country the grievances of which 
the wool-growers complain or the arguments in favor of the restoration 
of the duty on wool. Day and night these discussions have gone 00, 
until almost every argument pro and con on every other subject and 
in regard to every other industry has been worn threadbare, and yet 
this industry, which reaches into every State and Territory, which cm- 
ploys a million men and over five hundred millions of capital, has been 
almost wholly ignored. 

When the Converse bill was before the House a few weeks since, 
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under the iron-clad rules which now prevail, only thirty minutes were | 
allowed for discussion, twenty-six of which were occupied by the Demo- 
cratic side, and four were graciously assigned to the Republican side. 
These four minutes were occupied by Major MCKINLEY. We did not 
complain of the division of the time. It has been considered expedient 
during this session in the management of the wool question, as in the 
management of other questions, for Republicans to keep in the back- 
ground. The fact is that it is scarcely considered good manners for a 
Republican to make a motion to adjourn or a motion that the commit- 
tee rise. Although I introduced a bill to restore the duty on wool the 
same day that Mr. CONVERSE introduced his bill I saw it was useless to 
attempt to bring my bill forward. Anything that is expected to suc- 
ceed in this House, where almost two-thirds of its members are Demo- 
crats, must be moved by a Democrat. Of the thirty minutes allowed 
for the consideration of the Converse bill one-half was given to Mr. 
Hurp, of Ohio, in opposition to the bill. I make no complaint that 
anything was left undone that could have been done in the short time 
allowed for the consideration of that bill. It was difficult to get even 
this time, and most of the Democrats had done all they could do to pre- 
vent any consideration of the bill at all. 

But I do make complaint, Mr. Chairman, that so little has been said 
or done during this discussion on behalf of the wool-growers of the 
country. The bill now under consideration proposes a further reduc- 
tion of the duty on wool, and a reduction that will strike down sheep- 
husbandry in this country; and yet no Democratic member during this 
long discussion has pleaded the cause of the wool-grower. No Demo- 
crat during the discussion of this bill has seen proper to place the argu- 
ments and facts in regard to this great industry before either the House 
or the country. The case of the wool-growers has not been argued as 
it was argued on the stump and in the press in Ohio last year. Their 
cause has not been presented in this prolonged discussion as they had a 
right to expect. Why has not this been done? Why were the wool- 
growers denied this full hearing when so good an opportunity was pre- 
sented? Why has such a remarkable silence on this subject prevailed ? 
It was certainly not because there was any want of arguments or facts 
worthy of presentation. Thissilence, Mr. Chairman, on the part of the 
party that promised to espouse the cause of the wool-grower is significant. 

Information was collected with great care and labor and presented 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, but it was there buried and 
forgotten. I donot want to dothis committee injustice. The addresses 
delivered by Hon. Columbus Delano and others who represented the 
wool-growers were printed, as was everything else that transpired be- 
fore that committee, but they were not printed for distribution. If 
the facts presented by these gentlemen to this committee were laid 
before the voters of the United States no political demagogue could 
stand before the tempest which they would create. But, sir, it was not 
intended that these facts should reach the people. 

I supposed that when this bill came before the House for considera- 
tion these facts and statements, with others, would be presented to 
the House and to the country. In view of the pledges made by the 
Democratic party of Ohio last year; in view of the platitorm of the Dem- 
ocratic State convention of that State; in view of the speeches made 
by Judge Hoadly, now governor, in his campaign; in view of the 
speeches made on every Democratic stump in the State, and in view of 
the publications made in all the Democratic newspapers of Ohio, I had 
a right to expect, and the wool-growers had a right to expect, that a 
strong effort would be made in this discussion to place their claims 
properly before the country. Thirteen Democrats are representing 
Ohio on this floor, and all of them except one participated in the prom- 
ises and pledges made to the Ohio farmers in the campaign of last year. 
I waited to hear them plead the cause of the wool-growers; but I 
waited in vain. Mr. Hurp, who had made his fifteen-minute speech 
against the Converse bill, appeared again in this discussion and made 
an able and lengthy speech in favor of the Morrison bill, and in favor of 
a further reduction of the duty on wool. 

Mr. CONVERSE has taken no part in this discussion, thinking per- 
haps that he had done his duty in his advocacy of his own bill, and 
perhaps did not care to open any wider the chasm between himself and 
his party. Mr. GepDES made a speech which was listened to with 
profound interest, but all that he said in regard to the duty on wool 
occupies less than half a page ofthe Recorp. General WARNER made | 
& very able speech in vindication of the ‘‘Ohio platform,’’ but he did 
not pretend to discuss the wool question, and only referred to it inci- 
dentally to show how the reduction of the duty on an article fails to 
reduce the revenue. Mr. WILKINS, who was allowed one minute in the 
discussion of the Converse bill, made some very pertinent and forcible | 
remarks. No other Democrat saw proper to say a word on this subject. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a most remarkable pamphlet. It | 
was published and distributed last year by the Ohio Democratic State | 
committee. It was placed in the hands of every wool-grower in the 
State, no matter to which political party he belonged. It denounces | 
what it calls the ‘‘infamy”’ of the Forty-seventh Congress, and pledges 
the honor of the Democratic party for the immediate and uncondi- 
tional restoration of the duty on wool. The title-page of this pam- | 
phiet reads as follows: ‘‘The reduction on wool—Republican tariff | 
tinkering cost the Ohio wool-growers six millions of dollars—Fleecing | 
the flockmasters: How it was done, and who did it.’ / 








| $225,642.60: 


The State was flooded with it. It was the only Democratic docu- 
ment that attracted any considerable attention during the campaign in 
the wool-growing districts of the State. It contains fifteen pages of 
closely printed matter, and should have been made a part of the speech 
of some Democratic member from Ohio and printed in the RECORD. 

The first chapterof this pampletis headed, ‘‘ Importance of the wool- 
growing industry in Ohio,’’ and contains facts which would have been 
pertinent in the discussion of the tariff bill now before this committee. 
The subject of the next chapter is, ‘‘ What the wool-growers have a 
right to demand and expect of the National Government,’’ under which 
I tind these words printed in large type: 

Bear these facts in mind, farmers of Ohio: The Republican Congress reduced 
the duty on wool ata time when there was absolutely no public necessity for 
doing so, and its preservation was most necessary to you. The Republican Con- 
gress did this to accommodate the New England woolen manufacturers, who 
already enjoyed too many favors. The Republican party is under the thumbs 
of the New England manufacturers, and you have absolutely nothing to hope 
from it. 

This was the tone of the Ohio Democratic campaign last year; a bitte: 
denunciation of the Republican Congress that reduced the duty on wool, 
and, if possible, a still more bitter denunciation of the New England 
woolen manufacturers. It says that the wool-growers ‘‘ have abso- 
lutely nothing to hope for’’ from the Republican party. I can im- 
agine by this time, Mr. Chairman, how much hope the wool-growers 
haveinthe Democratic party. Andif we areableto prevent the furthe: 
reduction of the duty on wool, which this bill proposes, we shall do it 
by the votes of the Republican party, including the votes of the New 
England members, who were branded as ‘‘thieves and robbers’’ bythe 
Ohio Democracy in the last campaign. Unless the members of this 
House who are supposed to represent the New England manufacturers 
vote against this bill it will pass, and the wool-growers will go down in 
the common wreck of American prosperity. 

To return to this pamphlet, for it is too valuable a paper to be over- 
looked. 

The caption of the next chapter is, ‘‘ The wool tariff of 1867,’ and 
the facts herein would have read well in and added greatly to the speech 
of any Democrat. The heading of the next chapter is, ‘‘ How the re- 
duction of last winter will affect the price of clips.’’ Here, too, the 
Democratic members could have found food for thought and facts for 
utterance, if they had been in the spirit. This chapter states that in 
1881 Ohio produced 22,651,801 pounds of wool, and while the previous 
chapter estimates the loss at 8 cents per pound this one places it at 5 
cents per pound, and gives a tabulated statement showing the product 
of each county in the State and the corresponding loss, from which I 
wil! only quote the counties which compose the district which I have 
the honor to represent: Belmont 737,798 pounds, loss $21,146.50; 
Guernsey 864,232 pounds, loss $43,211.60; Harrison 953,339 pounds 
loss $47,666.95; Jefferson 620,069 pounds, loss $31,003.45; Noble 41:,- 
130 pounds, loss $20,906.50; making an aggregate loss in these five coun- 
ties of $163,934.80, and in the whole State of $1, 132,590.05. 

The caption of the next chapter is, ‘‘ How the reduction will effect 
the value of sheep.’’ The substance of this chapter is that a reduction 
in the price of wool is necessarily followed by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the price of sheep, and this loss is placed at 25 per cent. on the 


| average value of sheep, which is placed at $4, or at. $1 per head; and 
| here follows another tabulated statement of all the counties of the State, 


accompanied with the estimated loss on the sheep, from which I will 
copy the estimated losses of the same counties: Belmont, $163,509 
Guernsey, $182,431; Harrison, $189,116; Jefferson, $122,974; Noble, 
$97,929; making an aggregate loss on sheep on the carcass alone in thes 
five counties of $755,959, and in the whole State of $4,594,607. 

This, again, is followed by another tabulated statement, in which the 
counties of the State are again repeated, showing the aggregate loss on 
wool and on sheep in Ohio last year, from which I quote the losses of the 
same counties, as is herein given: Belmont, $200,598.90; Guernsey 
Harrison, $236,782.95; Jefferson, $157,977.45; Nobl 
$118,835.50; making an aggregate loss in these five counties of $939, 
637.40, and in the whole State of $5,776,078.20. These are all Demo 
cratic figures, and I will not be responsible for their accuracy. 

The next chapter has for its subject ‘‘ How the reduction will affect 
the value of land,’’ and goes on at great length to explain the extent 
of thisinjury. The next chapter has for its caption ‘*‘ Who is respon 
sible for all this,’’ in which is found the following language: ‘* The 
Democratic party opposed the reduction from the beginning, and is the 
only party which can be relied on to restore the duty.” 

In the same chapter I find this language: 

Who are our enemies that have thus laid their hands on our throats while 
these unworthy, mercenary monopolists of New England have rifled our pockets. 

The answer given was, of course, the Republican party. It did it. 
It held the farmers of Ohio by the throat while the New England mo- 
nopolists rifled their pockets. I would like to inquire, Mr. Chairman, 
who is now holding the wool-growers by the throat while Great Britain 
is rifling their pockets? 

The next chapter discusses the conference committee and the action 
of Congress upon its report, and says—and I want you to remember this 
language, as I want to refer to it again—‘* This committee, without one 
Democratic member, drafted the bill as passed.’’ This is true, for the 
Democratic members of the conference committee refused to act or 
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even to be present. This pamphlet gives a list of all the members of 
the Forty-seventh Congress, and professes to give the politics and the 
vote of each. Mr. BurRRows, of Michigan, Judge TAYLOR, of the Gar- 
field district, and myself are written down as Greenbackers, in order 
to diminish the number of Republicans who voted against the bill. It 
did not want the fact to appear that seven of the Republican members 
voted against it. Further onitsays, and prints it in italies, that *‘every 


Democratic member voted against it,’’ while the previous page shows | was demanded, not by mere indiscriminate popular clamor, but by the 


that sixteen Democrats voted for it. 

The next chapter discusses ‘‘ How the bill was passed,’’ the next dis- 
cusses ‘‘ JOHN SHERMAN,”’’ and the next ‘‘ How the Democratic party 
stands, and what it proposes to do for the wool-growers.’’ 
head it repeats the pledges of the Democratic platform, the speeches 
of Judge Hoadly, and the declarations of Mr. CONVERSE made a year 
ago on this floor, that this reduction will strike down the wool industry 
and compel the wool-growers to turn to the exhausting process of grain 
growing, and assures the wool-growers that all these declarations per- 
fectly represent the Democratic view of this question. 


The concluding chapter has for its caption *‘ The importance of the | 


coming election to the farmers of Ohio.’’ It begins as follows: 

Is it possible to obtain a restoration of the duty entire? This is the question 
which every sheep-owner in Ohio is asking himself. We say to every farmer, 
and with all possible emphasis, thatthe question must be answered now. Next 
year will not do. 


The reason is clear: the issue has been raised in the present Ohio campaign, 
and the wool interest elsewhere, as well as the enemies of the wool interest, 
are unanimous in recognizing that the resuit of the Ohio campaign will decide 
whether the duty shall be restored immediately, or whether its restoration shall 
be left to the chances of the future. 

The election of Hoadly, on the other hand, means the triumph of the Demo- 
crats and the success of their objects, of which the unconditional restoration of 


the duty on wool entire is one of the most important. 
- " 


« . * 2 


Farmers of Ohio, can you trust the party that has, in our National Legislature, 
outraged and robbed you at the bidding of the capitalists of New England? Is 
there any hope for you from such a party, who have thus deliberately sacrificed 
your dearest and best interests? The party that created this great wrong can 
not be trusted to give yourelief. The Democratsin Congress were your friends 
They sought by every means in their power to prevent this wrong from being 
inflicted on you. Trust the Democratic party in this matter; it has promised 
to, and will, give you relief. 

This was the languageof the Democracy in the Ohio campaign of last 
year. This is the proclamation made by the Democratic executive 
committee of the State, the official representatives of the party. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hold all the members of this House responsi- 
ble for this fraud. I do not know positively that any Democrat out- 
side of Ohio assented to this miserable cheat, though they kept very 
quiet at the time. Ido not know that all the Democrats in Ohio as- 
sented to it. I know of one who did not. I know that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. MORRISON, 
the author of this bill, was no party to it. Before this House was or- 
ganized, and before the committees were appointed, he expressed his 
contempt for the course pursued by the Ohio Democracy in regard to 
wool. He said publicly and in the presence of members of this House 
that the statement that the Democratic party was in favor of the res- 
toration of the duty on wool was false. When some one said to him 
that certain distinguished Democrats, naming them, had so stated in 
their speeches in Ohio last year, he indignantly replied, ‘‘ If they did 
they lied!”’ 

When Mr. Cowden, a prominent Democrat of my district and presi- 
dent of the Ohio State board of agriculture, was addressing the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, arguing in favor of the restoration of the 
duty on wool, he said, ‘‘ I shall make use of my ballot/to further my 
interests,’’ and went on to assure the committee that the wool-growers, 
without respect to party, proposed to use their votes to secure this end. 
Mr. MORRISON, the chairman, spoke out in his emphatic manner, ‘* These 
gentlemen ’”’ (pointing to the Republican members of the committee) 
** took it away from you, and so far as I am concerned I promise not to 
give it back to you.”’ 

And Mr. MorRIson is not any more outspoken on this subject than the 
other leading Democratic members of this House. Not a single prom- 
inent Democrat outside of Ohio will take his place on this floor and 
advocate the restoration of the duty on wool. And the very least that 
I can say for the Ohio Democratic members is that they have been 
very modest in making a claim of this sort. _The whole tendency of 
Democratic legislation is the other way, and hence a Democratic mem - 
ber in good standing hesitates to suggest an increase of duty on anything. 

The responsibility for this reduction has been sought to be placed 
upon the Republican party, because it had the majority in Congress 
when the bill was passed. I admit that it was a great and grievous 
mistake, and so said to members of both Houses and both parties, and 
for this reason I voted against the bill. But let us inquire a moment 
into the causes which contributed to this result. 

In 1882 there swept across this country a tidal wave demanding a 
reduction of the revenues. There came up from all parts of the coun- 
try a demand that taxes be reduced. On the 15th of May, 1882, in 
obedience to this demand, the Forty-seventh Congress passed an act 
establishing a tariff commission. The President of the United States 
was authorized to appoint nine men, whose duty it should be to inves- 
tigate all the various questions relating to the agricultural, commercial, 
mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of the 
United States, so far as the same were necessary to the establishment 


Under this | 
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of a judicious tariff. The commission was authorized to visit differ- 
ent sections of the country, and was required to make to Congress its 
final report on the first Monday of December the same year. The com- 
mission was appointed, did its work, and made its report within the 
short time allowed. 

The Tariff Commission stated in its report that early in its delib- 
erations it became convinced that a substantial reduction of tariff duties 


best conservative opinion of the country. Entertaining these views, 
the commission sought to reduce the tariff duties an average of 20 per 
cent., and when it made its report it expressed the opinion that it had 
made an average reduction of 25 per cent. 

At the opening of the second session of the Forty-seventh Congress 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the President of the United States 
urged upon Congress the necessity of providing by legislation some 
method of freeing the Treasury of an excess of assets, calling attention 
to the fact that the revenues were far in excess of what was necessary fora 
wise and economical administration of the Government. The surplus 
revenue at the close of the preceding fiscal year was $132,879,444. 41. 

The opening of the second session of the Forty-seventh Congress was 
confronted with a public sentiment almost overwhelming, in which 
the Democratic press of the country figured most prominently, demand- 
ing an immediate reduction of the revenues. 

The Tariff Commission unanimously recommended a bill which in- 
cluded the reduction of the duty on wool, and it afterward became a 
law. This being the short session of Congress, there was very littl 
time for the consideration of any tariff measure. TheSenate Finance 
Committee, to which this class of legislation in the Senate, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means, to which this class of legislation in the 
House is always referred, at once began the consideration of the report 
of the Tariff Commission, and each committee in due time prepared 
and reported a bill of its own. There were then three tariff bills be- 
fore the country, the one reported by the Tariff Commission, the one 
reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee, and the one reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means to the House, and in each bil! 
the reduction of the duty on wool was the same. 

The report of the Tariff Commission went out through the country 
like an electric flash, and the Senate and House committees having the 
tariff question under consideration were soon crowded with those who 
supposed themselves injuriously affected by the report of the Tariti 
Commission. There never was atime when so many people seemed to 
take such vital interest in the legislation of the country. The hotels 
were crowded to overflowing, the streets and avenues were lined with 
strangers, the halls, galleries, and corridors of the Capitol were filled 
with interested spectators, and the doors of the committee-rooms where 
this question was beingconsidered were surrounded day and night. Th 
members of these committees had scarcely time to eat or sleep during the 
time they were hearing complaints and reconciling the incongruities 
of the mass of testimony hurled upon them like an avalanche, during 
the few weeks allotted them for this purpose. Thousands of people 
who failed to get a hearing sent printed circulars, petitions, memorials, 
and pamphlets, not only to these committees, but to all the members o! 
Congress, pleading for relief. 

The Senate bill was completed and reported to the Senate on the 9th 
of January. Subsequently the House bill was completed and reported 
to the Honse. They were both printed. They both adopted the re- 
duction of the duty on wool recommended by the Tariff Commission. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to state a surprising fact. Up to this 
time, up to the time when the work of these committees was completed, 
up to the time when these two bills were in print and in the hands of 
the two Houses of Congress, no man in Congress or out of it, in Wash- 
ington or out of Washington, had lifted his finger to prevent the reduction 
of the duty on wool. No man appeared before either of these com- 
mittees; no petition or protest was ever presented to either committe: 
or to Congress on this subject; no letter was written to any member ot 
Congress on this subject up to this time, so far as I could ever learn. 
The voice of the wool-growers of this country up to this time had been 
silent. No effort had been made by them to prevent this reduction. 
Every other industry, every other interest affected by this bill, was 
represented here. 

Hon. Columbus Delano and Mr. Markham, who had been here be- 
fore, were then absent. I was elected to Congress in January, 1883, 
received my certificate on the 16th of January, and took my seat on 
the 17th; and when I came here I was unable to find anybody, on 
either side of the House or in either House of Congress, who was giving 
this question any attention whatever. On the day of my arrival | saw 
Judge KELLEY, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
who informed me that his committee would follow the report of the 
Tariff Commission im the reduction of the duty on wool, which he said 
was entirely satisfactory to the wool-growers of the country. I ex- 
pressed surprise at this statement and said to him that I knew it was 
not satisfactory to the wool-growers of Eastern Ohio. He then assured 
me that the men who were on the commission who were supposed to 
represent the wool-growers, and men who represented State and na- 
tional wool-growing associations, whom he then named, had consented 
to the reduction and had agreed to be content therewith if no further 
reduction was made. 
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After this I saw members of the Senate and Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and members of the House and other members of the Committee on | 
Ways and Means, and each member gave me substantially the same | 
information. They all understood that the proposed reduction was sat- | 
jsfactory, and none of them up to this time have heard anything to the 
contrary from their constituents. 

Not to be baffled in this way, and in order to let the wool-growers | 
know the true situation, I wrote to prominent wool-growers in Ohio 
and stated these facts and named the gentlemen who were represented 
as having consented to the proposed reduction. One of these letters in 
some way got into the newspapers and was generally published througb- 
out the State. This created some little excitement at the time and I 
was censured by the Democratic papers for urging the wool-growers to 
come to Washington to look after their interests, saying that I had be- 
come frightened and had sent for the lobby. Isaw the danger, and knew 
that the wool-growers had not taken the necessary steps to prevent it. 


In response to this letter Hon. Columbus Delano, Mr. Markham, Mr. | 


Harpster, Mr. Sprague, and others came, but it was so late when they 
arrived that they did not succeed in preventing the reduction. Nomen 
could have worked harder or done more from the time they came till 
the close of the session. 


It is due, Mr. Chairman, to the officers of the Wool-Growers’ Associa- | 


tion, to whom I have referred, to say that they denied having con- 
sented to the reduction of the duty on wool. The consent they had 
given was as to other matters, and they had been misunderstood. Both 
committees, however, and members of both Houses of Congress, supposed 
that this reduction was satisfactory, having been so informed, and they 
were certainly not to blame for this when the two members of the commis- 
sion who were understood to be the representatives of the wool-growers 
had signed the Tariff Commission report, and when the officers of the 
Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association, and the National Wool-Growers’ As- 
sociation, to whom I have referred, were known to be in this city at the 
time, had failed to go before either committee to enter an objection to 
the reduction which the Tariff Commission had previously recom- 
mended. The silence of these gentlemen, though they did not know 
it at the time, the silence of the wool-growers, the absence of petitions 
and protests, were misinterpreted and naturally led to the conviction 
that the reduction made was satisfactory to the wool-growers. 

Is it surprising, Mr. Chairman, that under these circumstances this 
reduction should be made? But I am asked why the duty was not re- 
stored when Congress was informed that the wool-growers had not con- 
sented. I am asked why the importunities of these gentlemen who 
came here in response to my letter were not heeded. I will answer: 
They came too late. Mr. Delano says in his address to the Ways and 
Means Committee that the law of 1867 was more than a law; that it 
was a compact between the wool-growers and the wool manufacturers; 
that it was the result of long and careful consideration, and should not 
have been ruthlessly abrogated. This being the case, Congress was 


bound to preserve the ratio of duties between wool and woolen goods | 
as established by the law of 1867, and which is still understood to bea 


fair adjustment of the duties between the two products. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that it has been claimed that the duty on 
wool was reduced, while the duty on woolen goods was increased. This 
was the claim made by the Democrats in the Ohio campaign of last year. 
No such claim will be made by any Democrat on this floor. It is ab- 
solutely untrue, as I shall hereafter show. At this point I only wish to 
show the difficulties which stood in the way of the restoration of the 
duty on wool in the bills which were pending before both Houses of 


and Means during that session. This change in the duty on wool would 
make it necessary to change the duty on hundreds of woolen goods in 
order to adjust the duty on each so as to give to the schedule rate of 
duties on woolen goods the same increase. It would be necessary to 
know how much cotton, if any, was used in the manufacture of each 
article, the amount and quality of wool used, &c., which would neces- 
sarily take a great deal of time. This was the only objection I met 
when presenting the matter to any Republican in either House. These 
are the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, under which the Forty-seventh 
Congress reduced the duty on wool. For this mistake the Republican 
party was severely punished in the Ohio campaign of last year. 

But to understand who is responsible for this reduction as between 
the two political parties, it is necessary to show what connection the 
Democratic party had with thisreduction. It was claimed in Ohio last 
year that the Democratic members of Congress stood shoulder toshoulder 
with the wool-growers, and resisted this reduction at every point and 
in every possible way. This wool-pamphlet says that the Democratic 
members of Congress opposed this reduction from beginning to end, 
and that the Democratic party is the only party that can be trusted to 
restore it. In order to discuss this question fairly I wish to make this 
assertion; I desire to state a fact which the wool-growers of this country 
ought to know: The Republican members from Ohio who voted against 
the tariff bill did it because the tariff'on wool was reduced, while the 
Democratic members of Congress, from all parts of the country, who voted 
against it did so because the duty o1 wool was not reduced more. | 
know of but a single exception to this. There may possibly be more. 
The Democratic party clamored for greater reductionson everything, and 
was dissatisfied with the bill that became a law because itdid not make 
greater reductions in the tariff schedule, as I shail now proceed to show. 
And in the proofs I shall offer I shall refer to the records of the Forty 
seventh Congress and in proof of the following incontrovertible facts : 

1. When the President recommended in his message to the second 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress the reduction of the duty on wool 
and woolen goods, no Democratic newspaper or member of Congress 
uttered a word or took a step toward preventing it. 

2. When the Tariff Commission made its report on the first Monday 
in December, 1882, recommending a reduction of the duty on wool and 
woolen goods, no voice or vote came from any Democrat in Congress o1 
out of it against the proposed reduction. 

3. When the Finance Committee of the Senate reached the wooler 
schedule, every Democratic member of that committee voted in favor 
of the reduction of the duty on wool. 

4. When the woolen schedule was reached in the Senate in the con 
sideration of the Senate tariff bill, every Democratic Senator voted in 
favor of the reduction of the duty on wool. 

5. When the Ways and Means Committee of the House reached the 
woolen schedule every Democratic member of that committee voted 
in favor of the reduction of the duty on wool. 

6. When Senator SHERMAN, on the 19th day of February, 1883, 
moved to increase the duty on wool in the Senate tariff bill only thre« 
Democrats voted in favor of the increase. 

7. When the Ways and Means Committee held a special meeting, 
during the last days of the Forty-seventh Congress, to reconsider the 
woolen schedule in the House bill, every Republican member of th« 
committee voted to restore the duty of 1867, and every Democratic 
member voted against it. 

8. When the Senate bill was taken from the Speaker's table in the 
House and sent to a conference committee, where the final changes 





Congress at the time this request was first made. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary Senator SHERMAN made a vigorous effort in the Senate to amend 
the tariff bill reported by his committee so as to increase the duty on 
wool. This was opposed mainly for the reason that there was not then 


time enough to make the changes in theschedule of woolen goods which | 


would be affected by a change in the duty on wool. 


On that occasion 
Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, said: 


I am sorry to have to be placed in the attitude of objecting to the amendment | 


of the Senator from Ohio, but I know the bill can not pass with the amendment 


he proposes without readjusting the whole schedule, which is one of the most | 


difficult that we have had to deal with. 


Senator HAWLEY, of Connecticut, said: 


It is a complex subject. If you begin a change in the wool the administration 
of common, decent justice ean not stop without running up through the scale 
and making a readjustment upon the higher class of woolen goods. Common 


Justice will demand a readjustment of the whole of this complicated schedule. | 


Senator Beck, of Kentucky, said: 


I hope this schedule will not be disturbed, because if it is it is apparent that 
wo Ghedl have to go over the whole schedule and readjust it,and then we shall 
“ave to turn back to the iron schedule again and readjust that in accordance 


with the woolen. 

He said he represented a State largely interested in the wool indus- 
try, and that his only son had all that he had in the world invested in 
sheep in Wyoming Territory, and hence could not be prejudiced against 
the wool industry. 

_ It was claimed by members of both Houses, with a very few excep- 
tions, that this readjustment could not be made in the short time which 
could be devoted to this purpose. The committees were then worn out 
and some of them were sick, one of whom, Mr. HASKELL, never re- 
covered from the overtaxation of his labors on the Committee of Ways 


were to be made, RANDALL of Pennsylvania, MORRISON of Illinois 
and TUCKER of Virginia refused to serve on the committee as repre 
| sentatives of the House, as did BAYARD of Delaware, BECK of Ken 
| tucky, and VooRHEES of Indiana, as representatives of the Senate, re- 
fusing to act as members of the conference committee, where they 
| would have had an opportunity of voting to restore the duty on woo! 
| knowing that this was the last opportunity of restoring the tariff of 1867. 
9. The Democratic members of the House tried to force the passag: 
of the Senate bill, in which this reduction of duty was the same as that 
which finally became the law, and tried to prevent the Republican 
members from sending it to the conference committee, where it was ex- 
| pected that the duty on wool would be restored, when it was believed 
| that with the help of a few Republican votes from the West they could 
| pass the Senate bill, which contained this same reduction. 

10. It was a notorious fact, known to all the members of the House, 
that there were but two or three Democratic members who could be 
| relied on to act with the Republican members in the plans that were 
then being made from day to day to amend any bill that might come 
before the House so as to retain the tariff of 1867. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are matters of record and matters of history 
They are found in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD and in the records of 
the various committees, and are known to the members of the Forty- 
seventh Congress. This is only what occurred during the second ses- 
sion of this Congress; and if 1 were to go further back in that Con- 
gress, or still further back in other Congresses, I eould show that in 
all the tariff bills the Democratic party ever framed, that in all the 
votes the Democratic members ever cast, and that in all the speeches 
the Democratic members ever made, if wool] was in controversy, they 
either favored a reduction of the duty or favored placing it on the free 
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list. 
the policy of the Democratic party to destroy it. This is simply his- 
tory; and it is ahistory of which the Democratic members of this House 
boast. The glory of the Democratic party is the reduction of revenue; 
a ‘‘tariff for revenue only, limited to the necessities of the Govern- 
ment economically administered.’’ 


The bill prepared by the Tariff Commission was the framework and | 
basis of the two bills prepared by the two Houses of the Forty-seventh | 


Congress. The classificationsand rates of duty were in the main followed. 


There was this difference: the Waysand Means Committee ofthe House, of 


which Judge KELLEY was chairman, in making changes recommended 
higher rates of duty on leading articles than the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee,of which Senator MORRILL waschairman. In other words, there 
was more protection in the House bill than there was in the Senate 
bill. This was prebably owing to the fact that there was a small Re- 
publican majority in the House, while in the Senate the two parties 
were equal, with Judge Davis, of Illinois, thrown in. Each House 
was ambitious to have the bill it matured become the law. The Sen- 
ate committee knew that no law could pass the Senate that did not 
contain such reductions of duty as would make it acceptable to certain 
Democrats, and hence it pared the duties down. The House commit- 
tee was disposed to keep the duties higher, and for this reason it was 
very objectionable to the Democratic members of both Houses. The 
House bill was considered in the House day after day for several weeks, 
until it became apparent that it never could be completed; but the 
schedule of wool and woolens was never reached, and this is the reason 
that the wool question was never discussed in the House. 

The only remarks made in the House on this question were made 
when the conference committee presented its report, and they were 
compressed into ten minutes’ time, five of which were occupied by Mr. 
CONVERSE and the other five by General RoBINSON, who has taken a 
great interest in this question from the first. This difference between 
these two billsexplains why the Democrats wanted to pass the Senate bill 
in which the duty on wool was reduced in preference to the House bill, 
which the Ways and Means Committee had agreed to amend so as to 
retain the law of 1867. This shows the position of the two parties in 
the Forty-seventh Congress on this question. Perhaps I should ex- 
plain that the so-called Senate bill originated in the House, where all 
such bills must originate, prior to the Tariff Commission report, but 
it was so changed in order to make it conform to the bill prepared by 
the Tariff Commission and to the views of the Senate committee that 
for convenience it was then called and is still called the Senate tariff bill. 

There is one other thing, Mr. Chairman, in this connection which I 
wish to explain. The Ohio Republicans who voted against the bill 
which reduced the duty on wool have been charged with inconsistency 
because they voted to send the Senate bill to a conference committee, 
instead of voting against the adoption of the rule which made this pos- 
sible. This charge is wholly without foundation. Before this vote was 
taken we were assured that the Democrats with the help of a few Re- 


publicans would pass the Senate bill as it came from the Senate con- | 


taining this reduction if we did not send it to a conference committee 
and haveitamended. And at the time this vote was taken we had the 
pledge of every Republican member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
irom whom the conference committee would be necessarily chosen, that 
they would do their utmost in the conference committee to have the 
duty on wool restored. Besides, we knew that the Ways and Means 
Committee had previonsly carried this amendment, and we knew that 
Senator SHERMAN would be on the conference committee and do all he 
possibly could to accomplish this result. 
hope we had of preventing the reduction of the duty on wool. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to another remarkable fact in 
this connection. The Democracy has changed base on the wool ques- 
tion. They now deny that they ever promised to restore the duty on 
wool. They now say that the Democratic platform of Ohio, to which 
we have referred, did not promise to restore the duty on wool. The 
distinguished Representative from New York, Mr. Cox, who was un- 
derstood to have promised the Ohio wool-growers last year that the 


Democracy would restore the duty on wool, has denied on this floor | 


that he ever made any such promise. These denials, to say the least, 
come late and at a very inopportune time. 
speech, however, says: 

Can this Congress afford to deny this relief? A Republican President recom- 
mended a reduction of rate of duty on wool. A Republican Congress did it. 
Can a Democratic Congress refuse to restore it? These very men who are 
knocking at the door of Congress for relief have the power to elect the next 
Congress, and can elect or defeat any candidate for President. I have no doubt 
they will exercise that power. They gave us Ohio last year on the pledge from 
the stump all over the State that we would make an honest effort to restore the 
duty on wool. 

He puts it mildly, I admit, but he says that the Democrats of Ohio 
pledged that they would ‘‘ make an honest effort to restore the duty on 
wool.’’ How have they kept this pledge ? 

| also copy from the REcorD the following terse statement made by 
Mr. WILKINS, which is worthy the consideration of every Democrat in 
this House. In referring to the promises made last year by the De- 
mocracy of Ohio to the wool-growers, he says: 


It has been said to me since the agitation of this question was begun : “ We | 


have no right to make any such promises." What, sir! No right to promise 


! 
The Republican party passed the law of 1867, and it has been | 


This was the last and only | 


Mr. CONVERSE in his | 
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that a wrong so transparent that even the party who committed the wrong are 
to-day regretting their act, and are willing to join hands with us to correct their 
acknowledged error ; have we no right to promise the substitution of right for 
wrong? Had we no right to promise that a Democratic Congress would follow 
the same line, the same policy, inaugurated by Jefferson, which has come dow), 
to us advocated by Madison, Jackson, Pierce, Polk, and Buchanan, ‘‘a fair and 
just protection to all the great interests of the whole Union?” 


If you will read the Ohio Democratic platform of last year between 
the lines, as Mr. Cox desires we shall read his Ohio speeches, we wil! 
discover the trick. They meant that their promises to restore the duty 
on wool should accomplish a purpose. On that pledge they carried 

| Ohio and elected their entire ticket byan overwhelming majority, and 
now come here and deny that they ever made any such promises. 

There is a wide difference, Mr. Chairman, between the situation now 
and when the Forty-seventh Congress reduced the duty on wool. That 
Congress adjourned on the 4th of March, and had little time or oppor- 
tunity to know the wishes of the wool-growers or the needs of sheep- 
husbandry in this country. Nowitisdifferent. The farmers and wool- 
growers from almost every State in the Union have been here, and have 
been before the Ways and Means Committee either in person or by peti 
tion, asking and praying for the restoration of the duty on wool. The 
wool-growers of my district have petitioned, and their names are now 
stowed away in the dusty pigeon-holes of the committee-room. You 
turn up your noses and laugh when we talk about wool. Some of the 
Democratic members who voted for the Converse bill did it in such an 
apologetic manner that we could not help inferring that they wanted 
to say: ‘* We are from Ohio; we have to vote this way.’’ 

Mr. HurRD was in accord with his party when he advocated the re- 
duction of the duty on wool, and was loudly cheered for his advocacy 
of this measure. The refusal to restore the duty on wool and the pro- 
posal under this bill to reduce the duty still further are not the result 
of a demand from the people. No petitions came here asking a further 
reduction. No protests came here against therestoration of the former 
duty. The courseof this House is dictated by that blind party bigotry 
which has dominated the Democratic party and kept it out of power 
for a quarter of a century. You have refused to do justice toa patient 
and deserving people, and now propose to do them greater injustice 
They have met in State and county, in church and school-house, in 
town and country, and have passed resolutions. Legislatures ha 
memorialized you and a million of people have laid their petitions and 
prayers at your feet. Delegations of intelligent men have crossed th 
continent to plead their cause. State, county, and township organiza- 
tions have entered upon the work of securing the restoration of this 
duty. They have asked but little. They do not fear the passage of 
this bill. If the tariff of 1867 is not to be restored, it makes little dif- 
ference to them how much more you reduce the duty. It is the re- 
storation of the duty they have asked, but you have turned a deaf ea: 
to their petitions, you have spurned their requests,and you are now 
adding insult to injury. They ask you for bread and you offer them 
a stone. 

If the Forty-seventh Congress had been petitioned as this Congress 
has been, if public meetings had been held by the farmers and woo!l- 
growers all over the country then as they have been since, if resulu- 
tions, memorials, and entreaties had poured in upon the Forty-seveuth 
Congress as they have upon the Forty-eighth Congress, no reduction 
would have been made. Mr. Victor E. Piollet, an influential and in- 
telligent Pennsylvania Democrat, said to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in my presence, ‘‘If farmers had come before the last Congress th 
duty on wool would not have been reduced.’’ Mr. WILKINS, of Ohio 
in his speech makes the same admission. The Ohio Republican Lei: 
lature sent a memorial to Congress against the reduction of this cu 
in February, 1883, but it came too late. The Ohio Republican conven 
tion of last year was the first convention to recommend the restoration 
of this duty. The Republican party is the only party in this country 
that advocates protection. The Democratic party is the only party that 
opposes protection. And if this duty is ever restored it will be done », 
the Republican party. There is not a single Republican in the Fort) 
eighth Congress who will not vote to restore the duty on wool if th: 
corresponding duty on woolen goods is restored, and almost all of them 
will vote to restore it in any event, as the vote on the Converse bill shows 

The wool-growers of this country anxiously awaited the action 0 
this Congress. The immense interests of this great industry were in- 
volved in the solution of this question. After many months’ delay Mr 
CONVERSE called up his bill. The vote was taken. The bill was de- 
feated. ‘ The Democratic side of the House cheered the result and 
rejoiced at the victory. The farmers and wool-growers were defeated. 
Only 38 Democrats out of 200 voted for the bill, while on the Repub- 
lican side 80 voted for it and only 12 against it, although the bill in- 
creased the duty on wool and not on woolen goods. If the duty on 
woolen goods had been increased every Republican member would have 
voted for it. And what is very strange, some of the Democrats who 
voted for the Converse bill have since voted to take up the Morrison 
bill, which now proposes a further reduction. The Democratic mem 
| bers stood 3 to 1 against the Converse bill, while the Republicans stood 
| 7 to 1 for it, declaring by this vote that the loss of $15,000,000 which 
was borne by the farmers last year is to be borne by them again th'> 
| year in the continued reduction of the price of wool. 
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would make it an object to still further improve the grade of our | 
sheep. 
The injury to Ohio wools is for this reason from 3 to 5 cents per pound 
greater than the reduction of the duty. In order to show the influ- 
ences of the act of March 3, 1883, in a manner wholly unknown at the 
time of the passage of the law, I wish to call the attention of the House | 
to the following statements made by Messrs. Manger & Avery, of New 
York, to Hon. Joseph Nimmo, jr., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics: 
1065 anp 107 READE STREET, NEW YorkK, March 17, 1884. 
DEAR Str: Yours of 14th is at hand and noted. 
THE TARIFF ON WORSTED YARN. 


The reduction of the tariff on worsted yarn has enabled the foreign manufact- | 


urers to send over their manufactures of fine worsted at figures which render 
their production here unprofitable, except at greatly reduced prices for the raw 
material. 

EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON FINE DELAINE WOOL. 

For this reason fine delaine fleeces are only salable at about the prices of cloth- 
ing wools of the same quality and condition. We have written for full details 
on this subject, and in the course of a few days will be able to send you facts and 
figures in support of above statements. ; 

DEFINITION OF DELAINE WOOL, 


Domestic Wools are graded into two classes irrespective of grade, namely, 
clothing and combing wools. 





Delaine wool is really a combing wool, but generally of finer quality and 
shorter in staple than combing. It is used in the manufacture of the finer softer 
grades of yarns. Worsted manufacturers have usually paid from 3 to 5 cents 
per pound more for selections of wool suitable for delaine ; but since last sum- 
mer the demand for this kind of domestic wool has slackened, as a result of the 
tariff act of March 3, 1883, and a class of wool of which the State of Ohio pro- 
duces a percentage of from 25 to 30 per cent. of her entire clip is thereby depre- 
ciated in value. In other words, by reason of the reduction of duty on worsted 
yarn (i. e., yarn made from wool which can be combed) in the tariff act of March 
3, 1888, the value of 25 to 30 per cent. of the clip of Ohio which has heretofore al- 
ways commanded a price 3 to 5 cents per pound above ordinary Ohio wool is 
now worth no more than ordinary fleece. This is independent of the direct 
effect of the reduction in the duty on wool apparent on the face of the law. 

To a somewhat less extent all of the wool-growers east of the Mississippi will 
suffer. ' 

MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING. 


Both combing and clothing wools enter into the composition of fabrics for 
clothing, but when an article is composed entirely of combing wool it is classed 
under the head of *‘ worsted goods.”’ 

All genuine worsted goods are made of combing wools, or mohair, or alpaca, 
as the case may be. In many kinds of goods, both worsted and woolen (carded 





wool) yarns are used to produce desired patterns or effects. 


105 AnD 107 READE STREET, New York, March 24, 1884, 

Dear Str: In further explanation of our letter of March 17, we would say 
that under the tariff of 1867 a fine worsted yarn would cost, including charges 
and duty on the charges, say $1.60 per pound. Under the tariff of March, 1883, 
the same yarn, costing the same price (first cost), can be bought here by the im- 
porter at $1.33 per pound. Reduction by duty of March, 1883, 27 cents per pound. 

itis estimated that it takes three pounds of wool to make one pound of worsted 
yarn; therefore the loss is equivalent to 9 cents per pound on the raw material, 
which is about the extent of the decline in price of delaine wool—from 48 cents 
in March, 1888, to 39 or 40 cents in March, 1884. 

Meanwhile the manufacture of fine worsted yarn is seriously crippled. That 
some unusual stimulus has been given to shipment of worsted yarns to America 
is shown by the statistics reported, we believe, by the United States consular 
agent at Bradford 

Worsted yarn exported to United States, January, 1883, $6,335. 

Worsted yarn exported to United States, January, 1884, $50, 810. 

Worsted coatings exported to United States, January, 1883, $94, 930. 

Worsted coatings exported to United States, January, 1884, $214, 935. 

From this it will be seen that in addition to the increase in the exports of 
worsted yarns there has been a very large increase of manufactured yarn in 
the shape of worsted goods. 


This increase in the importations of worsted goods is certainly mar- 
velous. 


105 AND 107 READE StREET, NEw York, April 10, 1884. 

Dear Str: Yours of the 9th at hand and noted. Any wool, in fact all the 
wool grown in the United States, or in the world for that matter, can be manu- 
factured into clothing ; in other words, can be carded, although some of the long, 
coarse breeds of wool would make trouble with the cards. 

Originally only a wool of a growth of five to sixinches could be combed, but 
with the improvements in combing machinery a staple two and one-half inches 
long can now becombed with facility. There is very little wool grown now east 
of the Mississippi that does not have that length ; but as a large percentage of 
the wool, owing to condition or feed of sheep, is weak or diseased, only the 
perfectly healthy wool is suitable forcombing purposes. If anything interferes 
with the health of the sheep at that period of the growth of the fiber it will be 
affected, and when tension is applied the fiber will break or part at that very 
point in the wool. 

You are correct in your conclusion that the combing of the wool previous to 
spinning constitutes the basis of the distinction between “ worsted ” and “* woolen 
goods," but the processes are somewhat different all through. ‘‘ Woolen goods 
are generally ‘ fulled,’’ ¢. e., shrunk up in finishing, while worsted goods are 
generally finished without fulling. The peculiarity of most worsted goods is the 
silky or glossy finish which they have. The bulk of our fine wools go into ladies’ 
dress goods, but knit goods, cassimere shawls, overcoatings, braids, bunting, in 
fact a large variety of goods, are made now of worsted yarns. 

By the process of manufacture which separates the short and weak staples the 
fibers that are leftare uniform in length and strength, and laid side by side ; the 
yarn can thus be drawn out further and is smooth and glossy. For any class of 
goods requiring to be light and strong worsted yarns are especially suited. 

105 anp 107 Reape Street, New York, April 11, 1884. 

Dear Sir: In answer to the questions you put to Mr. Lynch in your letter of | 
10th we would say: 

First. The characteristics which go to make all wools valuable are “‘ quality,” 
“condition,” “staple.” “Quality” is the degree of fineness; ** condition” is 
its cleanliness or freedom from grease, dirt, burs,and any other animal or vege- 
table matter; “staple "’ is applied to the length and strength of the fiber. 

In all the above essentials the wools of Ohio are superior to the wool of any 
other State. The breed of the sheep averages higher, the feed is probably bet- 
ter, and the sheep receive generally better care. Therefore it is that “ Ohio pro- 
duces the best wool,” 

From our letter of yesterday you will understand that combing wool is the 


| cloth as in the fleece. 


| templated at the time. 





Jongest and strongest, the healthiest wool selected from the woo! as itis brought 
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tomarket. When selected from fine wool it is called ‘‘ delaine,”’ for the reason 
that it is a selection from clothing wools and has always commanded higher 
prices than ordinary clothing wools. We think combing wool can fairly be called 
“ better than clothing wool.” 

Combing wools are used in the production of heavy men’s goods as well as 


| clothing, but it makes a choicer and more expensive fabric, and the production 


is not so great. 


As a further proof of the effect of the law of March 3, 1883, on the 
manufacture of worsted goods directly, and indirectly on wool, and es- 
pecially on Ohio wool, I call attention to the following statement made 
by Mr. T. C. Search, of the Fairmount Worsted Mills of Philadelphia, 
in answer to certain inquiries made by the Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics: 

Deak Siz: Your letter of the 10th instant, asking for information in regard to 
the manufacture of worsted goods in the United States, is received. 

I desire to call your attention to the condition of the fine worsted trade of the 
United States as being perhaps to-day the most unfortunate exponent of the un- 
equal bearing of the late tariff reduction. In order to present the subject in a 
comprehensive light, allow me to preface the conclusion by a brief glance at thx 
magnitude of the industry. 

The census of 1860 gives the first record of the value of these manufactures. 
and consequently one can obtain from this a correct idea as to the comparatively 
recent growth of the trade. The valuation was then placed at $1,320,027, in 1x70 
it had grown to $22,090,331, and in'1880 to $33,549,942, and since 1880 the rate of 
increase exceeds that of any former period of same length by a large percent 
age. In short, the industry can only be recognized as a standard one; the proc- 
ess of combing wool having been recognized as one which preserves all the 
strength and beauty of the original fiber, and at the same time gives a thread 
far better adapted to securing strength, beauty, and utility to the woolen fabri: 

The protection afforded by the tariff act of 1867 without doubt was the caus: 
of the enormous growth shown by the above extract from our census reports 

The figures are as follows: 

Worsted yarns valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, at 20 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. 

Worsted yarns above 40 cents and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, at 30 
cents per pound and 35 per cent 

Worsted yarns above 60 cents and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, at 40 
cents per pound and 35 per cent. 

Worsted yarns above 80 cents, at 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. 

And all fabrics made from these yarns, except knit goods and goods weighing 
under four ounces per square yard, were protected by a duty of 50 cents per 
pound and 35 per cent. 

These duties were replaced by actof March 3, 1883, the schedule now being on 
worsted yarns— 

Valued at not over 30 cents per pound, at 10 cents per pound and 35 per cent 

Valued at over 30 cents and not over 40 cents per pound, at 12 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. 

Valued atover 40 cents and not over 60 cents per pound, at 18 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. 

Valued at over 60 cents and not over 80 cents per pound, at 24 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. 

Valued at over 80 cents, at 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. 

And all fabrics made from these yarns, except knit goods and goods weigh 
ing not over four ounces per square yard, are dutiable at 35 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent., if not costing over 80 cents per pound; and 35 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent. costing over 80 cents per pound. 

The reduction effected being as follows: 

On yarns not over 30 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

On yarns over 30 cents per pound and not over 40 cents, 8 cents per pound 

On yarns over 40 cents per pound and not over 60 cents, 12 cents per pound 

On yarns over 60 cents and not over 80 cents, 16 cents per pound. 

Over 80 cents, from 10 to 11 cents per pound. 

Besides the reduction of all duties on “ charges.’ 

The raw material has been reduced practically 11 per cent., because we im 
port but little wool now which costs over 30 cents per pound. The duty on 
wools between 30 and 32 cents was only reduced 5 per cent. by the act of March 
3, 1883, so that manufacturers now buy only those wools which cost less than 5 
cents, and thus obtain the 11 per cent. reduction. 

But the most serious trouble to worsted spinners is due to the fact that yarns 
which, until the passage of the tariff act of March 3, 1883, cost more than 80 cents 
per pound, now can be bought in for less, owing to the efforts of the foreign 
manufacturer to get his cost down, and because of the charges not being duti- 
able. So that the protection on many classes of yarns, which was formerly 
cents and 35 per cent., is now 24 cents and 35 per cent. per pound, a difference of 
26 cents per pound. Of course,the worsted manufacturers are seriously in 
trouble ; the bars have been dropped at both ends,and until the prices of raw 
material are reduced to meet this disparity, or theduty on manufactured goods 
is properly adjusted, we can not hope for any lasting improvement in the fine 
worsted trade. 


I have a recent letter from Henry T. Coe, treasurer of the Washing- 
ton Woolen Mills, Boston, Mass., in which he calls my attention tothe 
fact that Ohio wool has been reduced more in price by the reduction in 
theduty on worsted yarns and worsted goods than it was by the reduc- 
tion of the duty on the wool itself, and he insists that it will be no ben- 
efit to the wool-grower to increase the duty on these wools unless the 
duty on the manufactures of wool are increased at the same time. HH: 


| calls my attention to the immense increase of the importations of worsted 


yarns and worsted goods, which has almost stopped the manufacture o! 
this class of goods in this country and to this extent destroyed this 
market for the highest grade wools. 

It is just as injurious to the wool-grower, Mr. Chairman, to have 
wool imported into this country in the shape of yarn or in the form o! 
And hence we have done a hundred-fold greate! 
injury. to the wool-grower and to the wool-manufacturer than was con- 
Consequently we should at once correct th 
mistake. Especially should this House be ready to correct this mis- 
take when the party in the majority at the time it was made was th 
first to discover its mistake and the first to declare its readiness and 
willingness to restore the duty. The destruction of the wool industry, 
especially when the wool-growers have reached a point where they can 
supply the best quality of combing wool, would be a great loss to this 
country. If this industry shall be abandoned much of the clothing 
worn in this country will be made out of an inferior quality of woo! 
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and we will all bear the loss. Mr. Harpster, who was here during this | dant fields last all through the year; where no feed or shelter is ever 
session of Congress, claims that our best wool is superior to wool grown | needed; where land and grass are as cheap as the winds which sweep 
anywhere else in the world. He offers to demonstrate this to the sat- | across their plains; where labor is cheap and where taxes are unknown. 
isfaction of anyone. Mr. Harpster is the president of the Ohio Wool- | No, Mr. Chairman, if a tariff for revenue only is to be introduced, the 
Growers’ Association, and a very intelligent gentleman. If you prefer | American shepherd will lay aside his crook and seek some other vocation. 
European shoddy, if you prefer such wool as was worn by the soldiers I have been surprised, Mr. Chairman, at the lack of information in 
during the war, if you prefer to reject wool grown in Ohio, in West | regard to sheep husbandry. Few men seem to know the extent of this 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, in Michigan, and in other States, where the | industry in this or any other country. The number of men employed, 
soil, climate, and feed enable the careful farmer to grow the best wool | the number and value of sheep owned, the value of the wool grown, 
in the world, vote for the Morrison bill. seem to be a surprise to most men. It is a matter of regret thata 

In order to show, Mr. Chairman, how Great Britain can control the | knowledge of so important an industry has not been more widely dif- 
wool market, as well as to show where the various kinds of wool are | fused. I wish to call the attention of the House to some statistics on 
produced, I shall attach a series of tables as an appendix. When our | this subject. 


sheep are slaughtered, when our people have gone into other pursuits, The following table, prepared by Mr. J. R. Dodge for the Treasury 
England ean hold up the price of wool by controlling the importations | Department, shows the production, imports, exports, and the quantity 
of wool. , of wool retained for home consumption, beginning at 1839 and coming 





We can not compete with wool-growers whose sunny skies and ver- | down to and including 1882. 


Quantities of wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United States for the years 1839, 1849, and 1859, and from 1862 
to 1882, inclusive. 























| Exports. 
Total produc- Retained for 
Calendar year. | Production, Imports. tion and im- home con 
ports. = Foreign Total. sumption 
| . 
since ae ih ecetcd 
| 
| Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pernds, 
1889 ....ccccoce ecqnesescegoes: sie aeieaininstidiiaeeinsininninannetnestmnnieeretswiatednenenenqqndbeinene 35, 802,114 9, 898, 740 45, 700, 854 |......... os 85, 528 85. 528 45, 020, 578 
we ove} 52,516, 959 18, 669, 794 71, 186, 753 SD ee 35, 898 71, 150, 855 
60, 264, 913 26, 282, 935 86,547,848 _ 389,512 133, 493 523, 005 65, 749, 635 
106, 000, 000 75, 121, 728 181, 121,728 355, 722 708, 850 1, 064, 572 180, 057, 156 
123, 000, 000 91,250,114 214, 250, 114 155, 482 223, 475 378, 957 213, 871, 157 
142, 000, 000 44, 420, 375 186, 420,375 | 466,182 679,261 | 1,145, 463 185. 274. 912 
155, 000, 000 71, 287, 988 226, 287,988 | 973,075 851,645 | 1,824,720 224, 463, 268 
160, 000, 000 38, 158, 382 198, 158,382 | 307,418 619, 550 | 926, 968 197, 231,414 
168, 000, 000 25, 462, 197 193,462,197 | 558,435 2,801,852 | 3,360,287 190, 101. 910 
180, 000, 000 39, 275, 926 219, 275, 926 | 444, 387 342, 417 786, 804 218, 489, 122 
162, 000, 000 49, 230, 199 211,230,199 | 152,892 1, 710, 053 1, 862, 945 209, 367, 254 
160, 000, 000 68, 058, 028 228, 058, 028 25,195 1,305, 241 1, 330, 506 226, 727, 522 
150, 000, 000 126, 507, 409 276, 507, 409 140,515 | 2,266,393 | 2, , 908 274, 100,501 
158, 000, 000 85, 496, 049 243, 496, 049 75, 129 7, 040, 386 7, 515 236, 380, 534 
170, 000, 000 42, 939, 541 212,939,541 | 319,600 6,816,157 | 7, , 707 205, 803, 784 
181, 000, 000 54, 901, 760 235,991,760 | 178,034 3,567,627 | 3, , 661 232, 156, 099 
192, 000, 000 44, 642, 836 236, 692, 836 104, 768 1, 518, 426 : , 194 235, 019, 642 
200, 000, 000 2, 171, 192 242, 171, 192 79,599 | 3,088,957 | 3,168,556 239, 002, 636 
208, 250, 000 48, 449, 079 256,699,079 347,854 5, 952, 221 6, 300, O75 250, 309, 004 
211, 000, 000 39, 005, 155 250, 005, 155 60,784 4,104, 616 4.165, 400 245, 839, 755 
232, 500, 000 128, 131, 747 360, 631, 747 191,551 3,648,520 | 3,840,071 356, 791, 676 
240, 000, 000 55, 964, 236 295, 964, 236 71,455 5, 507,53 5, 578, 989 290, 385, 247 
272, 000, 000 67, 861,744 339, 861,744 116,179 3, 831, 836 3, 948, 015 $35, 913, 729 
290, 000, 000 70, 575, 478 360, 575, 478 64,474 | 4,010,043 | 4,074,517 356, 500, 961 





_From the above table it will be seen that the wool product of the 
United States increased from 60,264,913 pounds in 1859 to 290,000,000 | 
pounds in 1882, and that the consumption of wool in the United States 
increased from 65,749,635 pounds in 1860 to 356,500,961 pounds in 1882, 
__Mr. James Lynch, of New York, in response to a letter from the 
Treasury Department, on the 22d of March, 1884, made the following 


000 pounds, and its value was over $100,000,000; the value of mutton 
from sheep slaughtered for food was over $50,000,000, while the real 
| estate invested in this industry is estimated at $500,000,000. 

Mr. Lynch also furnishes the following table, showing the quantity of 
clothing wool, combing wool, and carpet wool produced in the United 
\ States, in connection with the quality of each class of wool as defined 
statement, which is regarded by the Treasury Department as an accu-! by the law, imported into this country, the ad valorem rate of duty, 
rate estimate of the wool product of the United States for the year | the duty per pound, and the price per pound during the year ended 
1883. His estimate of the total wool product of 1883 is 320,000,000 | June 30, 1883: 
pounds, and he classifies the wool crop of 1883 as follows: ———_—_—— 


| 
. ‘ Pounds, | 
Clothing wool, for woolen goods, felt goods, hosiery and knit goods, | 


Duty during the 
and felt hats... seeee 233, 000, 000 


year ending June 





United 




























Combing wool, fine, medium, and coarse, above the carpet grade... 65,000,000 = ; 55 
REPO Te AEA scsrrecscsssscsssesincossieresevesevevecnscetee peered cepbenciod 22, 000, 000 £ 22 
I<. _... ecanspcevactbinieationsunseacs 320, 000, 000 S ot _ : = — "| & 
: = ee oe 
The census returns, as tabulated by the Agricultural Department, 
show that there are in the United States 1,020,728 flocks of sheep, ex- initia <1" Mineiaadie Cine icine: + ida 
clusive of those on ranches, as follows: Clothing wool.............. «++ (233, 000,000 11,546,530 12.51 56. 28 22.2 
AlADAMA.........c.ceceseereeeseseeeree 28,879 | Montana 137 | Combing wool. vseeeeee] 65,000,000 | 1,373, 114 12. 83 51.22 25.05 
Arizona... 35 Nebraska... Dt CR ) 119 | Carpet wool..................««| 22,000,000 40, 130,323 3.87 27. 84 13. 91 
Arkansas ..... % 20,595 | Nevada... OF | 
California. 4,826 | New Hampshire 206 | oe 
Colorado ney "406 | New Jersey. _ * oom | From this it appears that the quantity of carpet wool, the coarsest 
er aan dae 3,194 | New Mexico. 8i4 | grade of wool produced in the United States, is comparatively very 
Delaware... < 1988 North Carolina mess ce pag | small, constituting but 7 per cent. of the total wool product of the 
Plorida cong : ea ore on ond | country. The quantity of carpet wool imported during the year ended 
ida” Be ae no nsnsenericnenete 4,605 | June 30, 1883, was, however, more than three times as great as the 
ee ‘ >, > s _ on ° . . ° ° anart 
Minois 90 = ar eeeeseseeeees 7 | quantity of both clothing and combing wool imported. The carpet- 
Indiana... 54,069 | South Carolina. “"" 49 agg | WOO] product of the United States is almost exclusively the fleece of 
ao 17, 220 de dese soiiecntnntinen 62,924 | Sheep of Mexican origin, which are raised chiefly in Texas, New Mexico, 
Kentucky en ioe settee eeenne es sone ceeees po | Arizona, and certain other Territories of the mountain region of the 
Louisiana. 5,449 | Vermont... sesesereresseness 46573 | Country situated between the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Slope. 
} ee 34, 132 | Virginia................... wwe 32,494 | AS the market price of carpet wool in the United States is not much 
Massachusetts ._ _ = Wose Venis neeeeesorsovenvecascers - po | more than half that of either clothing wool or combing wool, the ten- 
Michigan edoehs .. 62.319 Vicousin................._—s—« 58. 487 dency is constantly toward improving the breed of sheep the fleece of 
Missiseipai” 24,208 | Wyoming.............................. 44 | which produces carpet wool, the effect of which is to decrease the: car- 
Missouri... Seen a &3: 900 Re ss | \enn Tas | pet-wool product and to increase the clothing and combing wool prod- 


ucts of the country. 


The prodact of wool for last year, as before stated, reached 320,000, - I desirealso to call theattention of the House to a special report recently 
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prepared by the Agricultural Department, giving the number and value | to the permanent wealth of the country $150,000,000a year, while the 


of sheep in all the States and Territories. 

Table showing the estimated number and value of sheep on farms in the sev- 
eral States and Territories in the United States, January, 1884, stated in 
the order of magnitude of value. 

[From special report No. 4, new series, Department of Agriculture.] 


States and Territories. i y r. 


Order. 


7, 957,275 | 
5, 000, 036 
6, 203, 064 
4, 435, 200 
2, 412, 422 
1, 732, 332 
1, 749, 236 
2, 571, 378 
1, 145, 084 
1, 336, 408 
1, 126, 908 
1, 439, 380 | 
1, 248, 360 
980, 166 
448, 712 
821, 709 
671, 226 
577, 236 
812, 700 


$17, 822, 056 
14, 650, 105 
11, 785, 822 

7,539, 840 
7, 261, 390 
6, 323, 012 
5, 580, 063 
4, 654, 194 
3, 217, 686 
3, 180, 639 
3, 008, 844 
2, 878, 760 
2, 696, 458 
2, 577, 837 
2, 032, 665 
1, 889, 931 
1, 751, 900 
1, 627, 806 
1, 625, 400 

497, 161 1, 382, 108 

465, 750 1, 350, 675 

598, 000 1, 308, 640 

564, 300 1, 297, 890 

487, 194 1, 256, 961 

655, 214 1, 172, 833 

456, 300 1, 090, 557 

543,415 815, 122 

385, 350 793, 821 

275, 463 732, 732 

333, 834 


California 

New Mexico ... 
Michigan 

New York 
Pennsylvania ... 
Oregon 

Indiana... ise 
PIII. coonnaitpanumniinis 
Illinois.. 

Missouri 

Colorado ........... 
Kentucky 

Vermont..... 

Kansas ipprecensenrenene 
West Virginia... 

Maine 

Arizona ..... 

Iowa. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

| ese 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Washington Territory... 
Georgia 

Nevada........ 

Minnesota .. 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire.... 209, 686 
North Carolina nies 452,176 
Maryland ae 72,022 
Alabama 343, 925 
New Jersey.... 117, 008 
Dakota... 182, 000 493, 220 
Idaho 187, 500 468, 750 
Mississippi.. 293, 477 460, 759 
Arkansas ......... 227, 293 370, 488 
Massachusetts .. — ined 69, 346 277, 384 
Connecticut sand 58, 831 226, 499 
Louisiana........... wee a 124, 984 208, 723 
South Carolina vas 116, 476 194,515 
Florida... 98, 940 | 173, 145 
Rhode Island... 21,077 85, 151 
Delaware 22,077 71,750 


CoC SIO eR wt 


fd fh ed ed fed fd 
Ve ote 


— tt 
za 


572, 833 
512, 448 
505, 475 


50, 626, 626 119, 902, 706 

Ohio stands third in number of sheep, second in value of sheep, but 
first in quantity, quality, and value of wool. 

The development of wool-growing began when our protective sys- 
tem began, after 1860, and has had a permanent growth since the pas- 
sage of the wool tariff of 1867. To show the slowness of the growth 
of this industry from 1850 to 1860, and the rapidity of its growth 
thereafter, I present here the following table: 


Census years. Wool. 


Sheep. 


Number. Pounds. 
21,723,220 | 52,516,959 
«| 22,471,225 | 60,264, 913 
«| 28,477,951 | 100, 102, 387 
.| 43,576, 899 | 235, 648, 834 
50, 500, 000 320, 000, 000 


I have seen proper to present these facts in order to give this House 
some idea of the magnitude and importance of wool-growing in this 
country. The law of 1867 was no war tariff; it was passed since the 
war, and was understood to be a permanent law and a permanent ad- 
justment of the duties on wool and woolen goods. Under this implied 
promise more than a million men have become flock-owners, and these 
flock-mastersemploy in this industry more than a million others. They 
have invested $120,000,000 in sheep and $500,000,000 in land. They 
have erected buildings and made permanent improvements. All this 
has been done under the influence of this legislation, which has now 
been stricken down. During the first seventy-eight years of this Gov- 
ernment wool had no adequate protection, and consequently had no 
permanent growth. The improvement in the quality of wool, and the 
increase in the average weight of fleeces, are as remarkable as the in- 
crease in the number of sheep and in the quantity and quality of the 
wool. The benefit to the soil, the market for hay and grain, the value 
it gives to grass and grazing lands, the employment it furnishes to 
labor, the wealth it adds to the country, the change it works in the 
balance of trade, are potent reasons why the wool tariff of 1867 should 
be immediately restored. 

Of all the money expended for the products of the United States none 
are so widely distributed as the money paid for wool. It adds at least 


destruction of this industry would diminish our resources this much 
every year. It furnishes employment for 2,000,000 men, and to this 
extent adds to the diversity of employment and to the number of our 
consumers. It adds value to our lands and furnishes subsistence to a 
worthy people. If this industry should beabandoned, as it must be if 
it is not protected, it will take at least two decades to build it up again. 
The American people will be clothed, andit is only a question whether 
the wool shall be furnished by our own people or whether we shall 
purchase it abroad ; whether it shall be grown by men who live be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes, who pay our taxes and fight our battles, or 
by men who live under another flag and in another clime; whether we 
shall encourage the men whose muscle and money increase our markets 
and enhance our wealth, or the foreigner whose only object is to drain 
our resources and diminish our prosperity; whether we shall protect 
American industries or degrade American labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic members of this House have presented 
a bill and at the same time they admit that it is not right. It pro- 
poses a horizontal reduction of the duties of 20 per cent., when they 
say it ought to be 40 or 50 percent. They do not show the courage of 
their convictions. They do not dare to do what they declare to be 
right. They hold that protection is robbery, and that nosuch doctrine 
has any warrant or authority in the Constitution. They argue this on 
this floor from day to day and from night to night, in the face of pre- 
cedent and authority that seem to me absolutely conclusive. In the 
second act of the First Congress the fathers who made the Constitution 
used these words: 

Secrion 1. Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, forthe 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported: 

Be it enacted, &c. 

This act wasapproved by George Washington on the 4th day of July, 

789, the second law that he signed as President of the United States. 
It was a patriotic act, done on a patriotic day; and yet gentlemen on 
the other side say that these men who made the Constitution and made 
the first laws under it did not understand it. 

There is another class of Democrats, to which I am happy to say the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] who has just taken his seat 
does not belong, here who are few in number, but they are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. They believe, like their brethren, in strict con- 
struction, limited powers, free trade, tariff for revenue, and in all the 
old-school ideas of pure and unadulterated Democracy; but when they 
come to consider some article that is largely produced in their districts, 
like the Latter-day Saints, they fall back on a new revelation and talk 
about ‘‘incidental protection,’’ hoping thereby to incidentally protect 
the home vote. I can understand free trade, which is the goal of Dem- 
ocratic ambition; I can understand a tariff forrevenue, because it is 
only imposed when the necessities of the Government make free trade 
impossible; but I can not understand how a man can trim between this 
and protection and not be in favor of the one or the other. This new 
species of Democracy is not recognized as legitimate by the majority 
of this House,though its paternity is not questioned in Ohio, where al! 
new Democratic ideas are born. This new class of politicians are all 
things toall men. They have certain rules, but the exceptions always 
reverse the rules. It is as a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

Incidental protection, as defined by its advocates, is never to be em- 
ployed until the necessities of the Government economically adminis- 
tered demand the levying of a duty to meet these necessities; conse- 
quently it is wholly inapplicable and unavailable until the revenues of 
the Government are reduced to the point of necessity. There must be 
no protection until it is preceded by the necessities of the Government, 
and then the protection must not be intentional or voluntary, but in- 
cidental. When the revenues are reduced $100,000,000, or when two 
or three Morrison bills are passed, and when the duty on wool is re- 
duced to 4 or 5 cents a pound, it will then be about time to consider 
whether the necessities of the Government economically administered 
will not admit of ‘‘incidental protection.’’ 

The only thing to be gained, as I learn from this discussion, by a tar- 
iff for revenue, with every particle of protection eliminated, as is in- 
sisted upon by the Democratic side, is, first, to have an easy conscience 
on account of not violating the Constitution; and, second, to open up to 
the American people the markets of the world. I would not be so un- 
charitable as to interfere with the tender consciences of my Democratic 
friends on this point, but I want to say a word in regard to this oft-re- 
peated idea that tree trade will whiten every sea with our commerce, 
will crowd every port with our American ships, and open up the mar- 
kets of the world to our products. Last year, or during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1883, before we had any reduction of tariff, our exports 
reached $800,000,000, 90 per cent. of which were the products of the 
farm. What makes a market abroad for our products? When men talk 
of the balance of trade they speak of the result of individual transi 
tions, the aggregate of which no man can calculate in advance. Trade 
is not carried on between nations as nations, but is carried on between 
individuals. The man to whom we sell an article buys it because he 
can buy it of us cheaper than he can buy it of anybody else. We do 
not necessarily sell to a man who buys American products, nor does 4 
purchaser stop to inquire whether our laws favor free trade or protec 
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tion. 
duties we place on imports and the sales we make abroad. To show 
that our exports have grown under our protective system I shall call 
the attention of the House to the following table: 


Value of the exports of domestic products of agriculture, of manufactures, 


Products of Productsof 


1875 to 1883, inclusive. 











Year ended June 30— | agricult- | manufact- Allother. Total. 
ure. ures. 
| 
1B8D ncoccccoeccconses ..| $256, 560,972 $45,658,873 $14,022,578 
1870 .. .| 861,188,483 | 47,921,154 | 46,098, 704 ; 
1875. 430, 306, 570 | 75,755, 432 | 53, 175, 636 9, 237, 638 
1876. 456,113,515 | 81,374,077 57,430,123 | 594,917,715 
1877 . 459, 734, 148 | 88,007,773 85,238,933 | 632,980, 854 
1878 536,192,873 | 91,416,576 68,140,481 695,749,930 
1879. 546, 476, 703 | 89,117,215 | 63,944, 824 | 699,538,742 
1880 ... ..| 685,961,091 | 79,510,447 | 58,474,815 | 823,946, 353 
1881... | 730,394,943 | 89,219,380 64,311,624 | 883,925, 947 
1882 .. | 552,209,819 |103, 132,481 77,887,432 | 733,239, 732 
et 73, 064, 182 


619, 269, 449 fiz, 608, 008 

If there is to be a reduction of the tariff why not make it on articles 
that we do not produce at all, or only produce in small quantities. 
The Government received in duties on sugar and molasses last year 
$46,245,976.46,.while the duties collected on wool and woolen manu- 
factures were only $32,320,892.52. The former we can produce only 
in small quantities, while we can produce wool enough to supply the 
entire American demand, and more. There is a reason for the protec- 
tion of wool-growing, because of our facilities for producing it, which 
does not apply to sugar and molasses, as we can produce but a small 
part of what we consume. There is no trouble, however, with the sur- 
plus revenue. If we pay the soldiers the pensions to which they are 
entitled, if we educate the illiterates who now hold the balance of 





804, 223, 632 | 


Hence there can be no possible connection between the tariff | 


| and hopes of the people, should be lifted. 


cheap. Iremember the cry of ‘* Tippecanoe and Tyler too,’’ when brawny 
men left home and family to swell the log-cabin processions with the 
hope that the iron hoof of free trade, which was then crushing the hearts 
These are the times to which 


| the free-trader wishes to return. 
and of all other domestic products during the fiscal years 1860, 1870, and | 





; comes. 


power in this Republic, if we build up our broken-down commerce and | 


strengthen our Army and Navy, we will need every dollar that is now 
collected. There are rivers and harbors, post-offices and post-roads, 
Government buildings, and Indian tribes, upon which a vast amount of 
money could be wisely expended. And besides all this we have an 
immense debt as yet unpaid. 

The farmer is told that he pays a large share of these duties in the 
increased prices which he pays for the articles he consumes; that the 
duty on any article is necessarily added to the price which the con- 
sumer would otherwise have to pay. If this were true why should the 
Cobden Club, an English combination of manufacturers and capitalists, 
who have undertaken the task of inculeating in America the doctrine 
of free trade, take such a deep interest in this matter? | If it be true, 
as is claimed, that the American consumer pays the price of these arti- 
cles in England, plus the cost of transportation, plus the tariff, there 
is no need of the Cobden Club doing missionary work in this country. 
England, if this be true, does not lose a single cent by our protective 
laws; nor would she gain a single cent by our adoption of the doctrine 
of free trade. But this is not true. England is now compelled to re- 
duce the price of her goods until she can pay the duty on them and 
then sell them in this country at the American ‘price, which is almost 


If we were to increase the duty on wheat, flour, iron, nails, shingles, 
lumber, stoves, plows, wagons, or any other article which is produced 
easily and cheaply in this country 200 per cent., what effect would this 
have on the selling price of these articles? None whatever. There 
are hundreds of articles on which there is a high duty selling lower 
here than any place in the world. 

The farmer who is 50 years of age is only required to turn back 
upon his own memory and recall the prices from 1846 to 1861 under 
revenue tariff, not only the prices of what was bought but the prices 
of what was sold, to understand and fully appreciate the workings of a 
protective tariff as compared with the Democratic dogma of a tariff for 
revenue only. It may not be amiss to suggest in this connection that 


surplus of revenue or a surplus of national credit. But this is true, 
that the farmers of this country sold their products during this period 
for at least one-third less than they have been receiving since, and paid 
an average of one-third more for everything they bought When I 


was a boy we hauled our wheat forty miles to market over high hills | 
Corn was often sold | 


and rough roads, and sold it at 45 cents a bushel. 
at 25 cents and oats at 12} cents. Apples and potatoes and other veg- 
etables rotted upon the ground for want of a market. Coffee, calico, 
and cotton cost 100 per cent. more than they do to-day. Furniture, 
agricultural implements, wagons, carriages, cooking-stoves, sewing- 
machines, clothing, dress goods, books, newspapers, iron, nails, glass, 
and other articles are at least, taking the same qualities, one-third 
less than they were then. Facts and figures brought within our own 
personal knowledge are unanswerable. 

Good horses were sold at $50 to $75, good cows for $10 or $15, and 
other things in about this proportion, and all the money a farmer ex- 
pected in a whole year was enough to pay his taxes. The business of 
the country was mere barter and the little money in circulation was 


| do the Mongolians, the Japanese, and the laborers of India. 


They tell us that protection fosters monopolies and that manufact- 
urers feed and fatten on the hard earnings of the poor. If this be true, 
why do we not have these factories in every town? Why is it that we 
are unable to get foreign capitalists to invest in manufactures? Again 
it is insisted that labor is no better paid in this country than it is in 
Europe. If this is true, why is there a constant tide of immigration 
into this country, when no American laborer ever thinks of going abroad 
to better his condition? 

The Democrats are opposed to free trade when the Chinaman wants 
to come to America. They are opposed to free trade in patent-rights. 
The gentleman from New York |Mr. Hewitt] sued the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill for $200,000 damages for an infringement of a patent-right, 
the notice of which was in the morning papers lying on the members’ 
desks when he was making his free-trade speech. A nation is a great 
family. If it buys more than it sells it will come to want. A family 
that only earns $1,000 a year can not pay out $1,200 a year without 
ultimately going into bankruptcy. If we pay annually $200,000,000 
for wool, woolens, sugar, coffee, tea, and other products to foreign coun- 
tries, and only sell abroad $150,000,000 in the same time, the balance 
of trade will be against us to this extent, and hard times will come as 
certainly as night follows day. 

Free trade is a scheme to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
The only demand for revenue reform which has come to this Congress 
this season has come from the free-trade clubs of New York, among 
whom wit passes for worth and wealth for brains, and from retired cap- 
italists who have gone out of business to live on their coupons and in- 
The direct effect of opening our markets to the world is to 
place American labor in competition with the half-paid, half-clad, half- 
fed labor of India, China, Japan, and other foreign countries, and to in- 
crease the value of money—to increase its purchasing power by dimin- 
ishing the price of the products of the world to the lowest possible 
level. Not only this, but it will blight the hopes and happiness of the 
toiling millions who are the glory of our Republic. It will take the 
carpets from their floors, the clothes from their backs, the flowers from 
their gardens, the books from their libraries, comfort from their homes, 
and gladness from their hearts. It will turn colleges into tenement 
houses, churches into hospitals, and homes into hovels. It will strike 
down our printing-presses, our public schools, and our institutions ot 
learning and charity. The blighting specter of poverty and want, of 
hunger and cold, of penury and wretchedness will sit at the cheerless 
fireside of every laborer’s home, an unwelcome but an abiding guest. 
The laborers of this country can not live on nine or ten cents a day as 
The life 
of this Republic and the prosperity of our people demand that the 
laborers of this country shall be well paid, shall have comfortable and 
happy homes, shall have books and schools, churches and colleges, com- 
forts and luxuries, for to them we are indebted for the strength and 
power, the glory and grandeur of the Government, beneath whose over- 


| shadowing wings 55,000,000 of people dwell in peace and unity. 
always much lower than the prices of the same quality of goods imported. | 


Mr. Chairman, I have seen proper to consider at some length the tariff 
on wool. Having the honor to represent in part a State that grows 
more wool than any other State in the Union, and having the honor of 
representing a district which produces more wool than any other district 
in the United States, I felt it to be my duty under existing circum- 
stances to give this question that consideration which its importance 
demands. Having lived on a farm from childhood to manhood, and 
having engaged in this industry, I have probably a greater familiarity 
with raising sheep and growing wool than most members of this House. 
Believing as I do that the reduction of the duty on wool was done in- 
advertently and in haste, I desired to state the circumstances under 
which the reduction was made. Knowing, as I do, the course pursued 


| by the Democratic members of the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth 


the Democratic party was not burdened during this period with a | Congresses, and the pledges made by the Ohio Democracy, I wished to 


| 3 . . e ‘ 
| expose the unblushing hypocrisy which has characterized their treat- 


ment of this question. The pretense that the Democratic party will 


| restore the wool tariff of 1867 is a sham and a cheat, and in this state- 


| been treated by this House. 


almost worthless; men were in debt, interest was high, and labor was | Forty-eighth Congress, where a measure to increase the duty on wool 


ment I shall be corroborated by a very large majority of the Demo- 
cratic members of this House. 

I hold in my hand the resolutions of the wool-growers of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, in which they pledge their support at the ballot-box to 
such men and measures as will restore the wool tariff of 1867. They 
will resent in October and November the outrage which was perpetrated 
in the campaign of last year and the indignity with which they have 
A million men can not be crushed by any 
political party. Iknow you laugh at the idea of farmers discarding their 
party affiliations, and say they will get bravely over that before the 
election. Mr. CONVERSE told you that your failure to restore the duty 
on wool would influence half a million votes in the coming election. 
Mr. WILKINS intimated the same. The elections of this year will 
decide whether the wool-growers of this country can be ignored and 


trampled upon with impunity. The House of Representatives of the 
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must necessarily under our Constitution originate, was specially charged 
with the duty of restoring the tariff of 1867. The refusal to do so will 


overwhelm the Democratic party and destroy the last expectation of 


victory in 1884, 

The wool-growers fully understand the situation. They know the 
position occupied by the two parties on thisquestion. The party that 
gave homes to the homeless, freedom to the slave, and protection to 
American industry is the only party that can be trusted to restore this 
duty. I speak in no partisan sense. The Democratic members of this 
House had a grand opportunity of securing the support of the wool- 
growers of the country, but they spurned it with contempt and suf- 
fered it to pass away; and now are struggling todrive the wool-growers 
still farther away. And yet this is what should have been expected. 
How can any man who believes in a revenue tariff, or in the Ohio 
Democratic platform, favor the protection of any industry? No mem- 

sber of Congress can succeed when he is constantly stultifying himself. 

I have probably taken more time, Mr. Chairman, than I should have 
done had some Democratic member seen proper to represent on this 
floor the wool-growers of the United States. This should have been 
done by a Democrat in a Democratic House. I had expected to say 


ject. 
ject will not be discussed by any gentleman who is hereafter to speak. 
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last day or two thought of entering upon a full discussion of this sub- 
The discussion closes to-morrow and I am advised that this sub- 


This is my only apology for occupying so much time in presenting this 
subject. My sympathies, my voice, and my vote are with the farmers 
of this country whose great industry has been assailed, and I shal] 
earnestly and faithfully labor to restore the law of 1867. This will be 
a prominent feature in this campaign, and, mark me, it will not down 
at your bidding. It isan important question and can not be turned 
aside. We spent ten or twelve daysin the consideration of the ‘‘ bonded 
whisky bill’’ in the interest of a few distillers; we spent as much more 
time in the investigation of the record of a soldier whose disobedience 
of orders and unfaithfulness to his country’s flag brought dishonor 
upon himself and defeat upon his comrades, but this Congress has no 
time to give to the consideration of a question which touches a million 
men and affects a million homes and which is closely identified with 
the vital interests of the country. Protection of American industries, 
protection of American labor, and protection of American homes is the 
polar star of American prosperity, and its steady light will cheer and 
gladden the hearts of American citizens when the champions of free 


something on the merits of this bill, but I had not until within the 
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trade, revenue tariff, and incidental protection are forgotten. 


TABLE No. 1.—Showing rates of duty on wools prior to the passage of the act of March 3, 1883, and also under the present tariff. 


Wools of the first class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the 
United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 32 cents per pound or less. 


Wools of the same class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the | 


United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 32 cents per pound. 


Wools of the second class, and all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, the value 


whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in 
such port, shall be 32 cents per pound or less. 

Wools of the same class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the 
United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 32 cents per pound. 

Wools of the third class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the 
United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 12 cents or less per pound. 

Wools of the same class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the 
United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 12 cents per pound. 


| Rate before revision, 
March 3, 1883. 


| 10 cents per pound and 

| Il per cent. 

12 cents per pound and 
10 per cent. 

10 cents per pound and 
ll per cent. 


12 cents per pound and 
10 per cent. 
3 cents per pound 


6 cents per pound......... 


ad 


Equivalent 
valorem. 


31. 32 


Present tariff. 


10 cents per pound 
12 cents per pound........ 


| 10 cents per pound 


12 cents per pound 
2} cents per pound 
5 cents per pound 


Wools of the first class, when imported washed, shall pay a duty of twice the amount to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed ; and the 
on wools of all classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. 


TABLE No. 2.—Showing rates of duty on woolen goods prior to the passage of the act of March 3, 1883, and also under the present tariff. 





Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every description, made 


: . . f . 
wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, valued at 
not exceeding 80 cents per pound. 


Same, valued at above 80 cents per poynd 


Flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, and all goods made on knitting-frames, balmorals, 
woolen and worsted yarns, and all manufactures of every description, composed wholly or 
in part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat,or other animals,except such as are com- 
posed in — of wool, not otherwise provided for in this act, valued at not exceeding 40 cents 
per pound, 


Same, valued at above 40 cents per pound, and not exceeding 60 cents per pound 
Same, valued at above 60 cents per pound, and not exceeding 80 cents per pound ............... «0.00 
Same, valued at above 80 cents per pound 


Women’s and children’s dress-goods, coat-linings, Italian cloths, and goods of like description, 


composed in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, valued at 
not exceeding 20 cents per square yard. 


Same, valued above 20 cents per square yard 


If composed wholly of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, or of a | 


mixture of them. 
Provided, That all such goods weighing over four ounces per square yard shall pay a duty of..... 


Clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel of every description, not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, and babarant skirts and skirting, and goods of similar description or 
used for like purposes, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other animals, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, 
or manufacturer, except knit goods, 

Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for ladies’ and children’s 
apparel, and goods of similar description or used for like purposes, composed wholly or in 


part of wool, worsted, the hair ofthe alpaca, goat, orother animals, made or ee 
8. 


wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, except knit gooc 


Webbings, gorings, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, fringes, gimps, cords and tassels, dress- 


trimmings, head-nets, buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or orna- 
ments, wrought by hand or braided by machinery, made of wool, worsted, the hair of the 


alpaca, goat, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or 
other animals is a component material. 


Endless belts or felts for paper or printing machines 





Rate before revision, 
March 3, 1883. 


| 50 cents perpoundand , 


35 per cent. 


50 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. 

20 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. 


| 30 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. 

40 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. 


50 cents per pound and | 


35 per cent. 


6 cents per square yard | 


and 35 per cent. 


8 cents per square yard 
and 40 per cent. 

New; formerly rated 
in class above. 


50 cents per pound and | 


35 per cent. 


50 cents per pound and 


40 per cent. 


40 per cent. 


50 cents per pound and 
50 per cent. 


20 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. 


50 cents per pound and 


valorem. 


90.72 
89. 08 


66. 96 | 


57.16 


Present tariff. 


35 cents per pound and 
| 85 per cent. 


35 cents per pound and 
40 per cent. 

12 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. 


| 18cents per pound and 
35 per cent, 
24 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. 
35 cents per pound and 
40 per cent. 
| 5 cents per square yard 
and 35 per cent. 


7 cents per square yard 
| and 40 per cent. 
9 cents per square yard 
and 40 per cent. 
35 cents per pound and 
40 per cent. 
| 40 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. 


| 45 cents per poundand 
40 per cent. 


30 cents per pound and 
50 per cent. 


20 cents per pound and 
30 per cent. 
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Countries from which imported. | 


































TABLE No. 3—Quantities and values of raw wool imported into the United States from each foreign country, from 1878 to 1883, inclusive. 


Year ended June 30— 


























1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Pounds. | Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
Argentine Republic.............seess0e 9,489, 121 |1, 191,429 | 6,929,514 | 791,883 | 12,278,776 1,625,378 | 6,163,223 1,015,685 | 9,821,234 | 1,431,772 | 8, 691,873 [1,132,895 
Belgiumd.........-..-000+ .| 244,699 48, 846 29, 494 3,963 | 4,408,568 942, 210 90,551 23, 689 340, 963 60,613 1, 641 203 
Brazil .... 798, 998 97,127 260, 025 32, 194 839, 424 113, 645 668,163 | 108,598 493, 505 65,336 | 1,269,159 | 141,399 
Chili. | 2,856,771 | 314,712 | 3,773,604 | 395,645 3, 329, 156 245,098 | 1,852,721 | : 2,534, 219 z 1, 099, 260 110, 879 
CIDA. ...ccccccccccsesccosccesscoscee sriatiandiciiasdiseenentedistas 21, 271 | 2,088 66, 751 9, 188 208, 188 167, 819 630, 742 63, 807 
FERIIOD 20 cccveccscsvessccesesese cee --| 913,662 105, 390 | 2,500,694 | 286,612 | 12,715,011 | 1,644,444 | 3,311,775 | 4, 411, 078 552,028 | 5,798,992 | 706, 857 
Germany «| 267,727 51, 858 | 44,746 8, 638 691, 498 | 94, 669 191, 641 38, 773 7, 827 11, 169 10, 671 | 8, 960 
England... .. 18, 387,554 3,750,762 |16,742,071 |2, 136,819 | 56, 466,765 (12,121, 637 (24,556, 110 /4, 467, 814 |18, 943, 885 | 3,579,092 24,749,910 |4, 511, 409 
Scotland.. mienienes seudendbaneiseenqeraedl coqansagnc> tassels -enaceomesscoul 134, 579 16, 964 1, 42, 876 325, 598 230, 116 31,745 | 1,699,002 276,050 | 1,286,085 | 191,712 
British North American Provincees..| 2,502,207 | 750,286 | 2,546,270 | 576,003 | 4,075,665 | 1,051,389 | 1,670,305 | 502,407 | 1,276,389 295, 840 | 1,347, 282, 503 
a nisin cnellsin pacntmeinadedelfininnedensionées 98, 400 | 9,912 227, 642 38, 380 118, 521 15, 404 81,815 10, 7@4 643, 402 77,117 
British Possessions in Africa and | 
adjacent islands ..,...........++0.-+--+| 3,935,705 | 599,516 1,060,352 | 151,847 | 7,293,129 1,125,941 | 2, 587,305 | 435,157 | 3,682,114 578,694 | 1,587,016 244,188 
British Possessions in Australasia..) 2,085,869 | 528,135 399,518 | 98,873 | 7,666,604 1,850,937 2,199,065 | 564,831 | 4,000,286 | 1,002,899 2,604,701 656, 045 
ln cit nO capsthtismsinsinndiduennent tS a aa: Na allan leslie cata cal Ge GRE bnew a 
Hawaiian Islands 207, 820 21,158 125, 530 12, 498 35, 026 67, 997 6, 970 152, 885 22, 651 20, 182 
USOT 1. sotalol an eactihsan eatinnalaanmanpniaeicanatanieniiens/dbenscteebeswedgnaveustafwoebopennininss 16, 668 83, 759 12, 392 69, 548 LO, 700 4,019 
I aad le cahakanesnes 835, 487 819, 784 66, 300 144,875 1,009, 376 121, 666 18, 037 257 
Russia on the Balticand White Seas)........... ......|eccccoccoseeces|esesce-sssecescee|sonccsesesscess 235, 453 627, 593 2, 876, 240 419,197 | 2,363,649 | 309,045 
Russia on the Black Sea................./.... 1,786,893 | 233,177 139,600 | 3,772,558 , 8, 057,347 | 1,046,568 10, 206, 074 |1, 338, 433 
Turkey in Europe .............. pichseuistecebdtvidutiensiexnceleoeddionipinmithdlwesnessessentes 524 29, 370 2,594 211, 308 25,417 981, 032 130, 155 
Turkey in Asia ........... 249, 672 29, 667 593,617 | 100,508 134, 065 522,193 66, 093 905, 183 114,604 1,071, 969 135, 103 
Uruguay ..i.......cccceee .| 5,273,092 | 758,212 | 1,113,231 108, 673 1,733,001 4,823,562 882,609 6,894,885 1,221,800 5,920,715 868, 403 
All other countries ..................00--+ 118, 495 14, 380 25, 562 1,948 99, 929 699, 909 118,043 1,082,546 111, 662 133, 542 15, 760 
Fist ilctttattncenasianinntnesianeed 48, 449,079 8,363,015 39,005,155 5,034,545 128,131,747 23,727, 650 55,964,236 9,708,968 67,861,744 11,096,050 70,575,478 |10,99 331 


TABLE No. 4. 


Statement showing the quantities of wool imported into the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the calendar year 1882. 


(From the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom.) 
Pounds. 


Gbiiirnacsninn 117, 041 


Germany 
Other countries of Europe........ 
British possessions in South Africa 






British possessions in the East Indies.................0...s0s.ccseesersssssesenccesees 






26, 923, 704 
British settlements in Australia....... .. 345, 784, 446 
ren 10, 872, 521 
ar 0a... sc cenis Sentsentacdubdenaboseés evasivactivanbeecsees 13, 891, 083 

nin suc ecninidahcionsgeionembaninnded neice imanpueabes 488, 985, 057 


Tariff and Protection—Profits and Wages—Women-workers and 
Infants—Toilers in the Factories—Wealth and Poverty. 


Under this policy [protective tariff ] commerce has been obstructed, the cost of 
production has been increased and the earnings of laber have been confiscated. 
These taxes are not needed for revenue, and they can not be legitimately or bene- 
ficially maintained for any other purpose. There is not an instance in the his- 
tory of the world in which a government has made its people rich and prosper- 


ous by imposing unnecessary taxes upon them.—Mr. Speaker Carlisle—letter to 
Hon. John Kelly, May 22, 1884. 


The vast wealth which attends the apparent prosperity of this period is not 
the wealth that gives greatness and strength toa republic. The wealth that 


builds palaces, undermines i y e yri | . ees . : ‘ 
Pp » undermines the foundations of free governmentand wringsfrom | courage manufactures by admitting free the raw materials? 
| he be Federalist or Democrat, it matters not. 


a of labor the cry of despair.—Holman. [Appendiz, Ist Sess. 48th Cong., 
p. ta. 


You compare the nation, perhaps, to a parched tract of land, and the tax toa 
fertilizing rain. Be it so. But you ought also to ask yourself where are the 
sources of this rain, and whether it is not the tax itself which draws away the 
moisture from the ground and dries it up.— Bastiat. : 


fingers.—Luke, xi, 46. 


SPEECH 


F 


o 
HON. SAMUEL S. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 2, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bil! (H. R. 5893) to reduce import dutiesand 


war-tariff taxes— 

Mr. COX, of New York, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen in this debate have discussed economy 
as if it were a party question. Economy knows no party; it knows no 
nationality. Economy has reference to cash and credit. Its philology 
shows that it is the ‘‘law of the house.’’ It is not the law of a faction. 
It is not the law of contending elements or parties. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I know no sure rule for my action on this question except the 
law of economy. No party can tell me that abundance is a curse and 


| ducive to human happiness. 


that scarcity is a blessing. No party can tell me that taxation is con- 
Onerous taxation is nothing if not an 


obstacle to comfort and prosperity. No party platform, no caucus res- 


| olution, no convention shibboleth can make or unmake the everlasting 


2, 727, 708 | 
34,792, 494 | 
53, 876, 065 | 


| in behalf of this or that economic theory. 


laws of supply and demand, and of interchange among individuals, 
communities, and nations. 
FEDERALISTS AND DEMOCRATS. 

Gentlemen quote Federalists and Democrats, Hamiltons and Jeffer- 
sons, Jacksons and Madisons, Websters and Clays, Wrights and Walkers, 
The sentiments attached to 
these great names are nothing to me unless they conform to the eternal 
lawof economy. Twoand twocan never be made equal to five though 
indorsed in a thousand ways by party platforms or great statesmen. Is 
it said that Jackson was a protectionist, and that Madison advocated 
certain duties as an encouragement for home manufactures? Granted. 
So I may say that Hamilton said in the Federalist that— 

Exorbitant duties on imported articles serve to beget a general spirit of 
smuggling which is always prejudicial to the fair dealer and eventually to the 
revenue itself; they tend to renfler other classes of the community tributary 
in an improper degree, to the manufacturing classes,to whom they give a pre- 
mature monopoly of the markets; they sometimes force industry out of its most 
natural channels into others in which it flows to less advantage; and, in the last 


place, they oppress the merchant, who is often obliged to pay them himself 
without any retribution from the consumer. 


Not being accustomed to swear in the words of Hamilton, or of any 
master, I attest his statement by the laws of economy and his practice 
under them; for did not Hamilton in the first instance propose to en- 
Whether 
This policy may have 
been wise or unwise in his day; but it is certainly wise now, because 
it is in conformity with the higher laws of economy, and is best for the 


| people. 


Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! [vou:xés] for you lade men with burdens | 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 


DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 

It is a peculiar satisfaction to me to know that the great bulk of the 
party with which I act? not only in their platforms but their legisla- 
tion, has demanded that there shall be equality of taxation; that the 
burdens of government shall fall equally upon all; that one class shall 
not be taxed for another; and that monopolies should be overwhelmed 
by an indignant people. When I find Jefferson at Paris—inspired with 
an earnest purpose to serve America and France—demanding that our 


| surplus of rice, tobacco, furs, peltry, potash, and timber (which France 


wanted) should go to her, while her surplus of wines, oils, brandies, 


| fruits, and manufactures (which we wanted) should be interchanged 
| for our commodities, I recognize the wisdom, justice, and democracy of 


his policy and philosophy. Hesaid that ‘‘ the Government have noth- 


| ing todo but not to hinder their merchants from making the exchange.”’ 


Fortified by this philosophy and practice, I propose to place on rec- 
ord a few suggestions in answer to what fell from the gentleman from 


| Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY ] in the speech he made on the 15th of April, 
| and to some remarks made by other gentlemen on the pending bill. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES. 


He starts out by saying that he does not believe ‘‘ that a cheapening of 


| goods which involves:a reduction of wages can relieve any stagnant 


| uctsof manufacture must result in a reduction of wages. 
| this be the result? 


American industry.’’ This assumes that the cheapening of our prod- 


Why should 
Do not wages depend on the supply of labor in the 
market, and the skill of the laborer? Do not the supply and skill of 
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labor now regulate the wages in the factories? Do not the statistics of 
the last census show that the profits of manufactures would allow larger 
wages than those now paid? Why are notlarger wagespaid? Because 
there is fierce competition for employment, and a limited market for 
manufactured products at present prices. The cheapening of goods 
would, to the extent of their reduction in price, enable 55,000,000 of 
people to consume our manufactured products more largely than they 
now do. I see no other result from ‘‘ cheapening’’ until a reduction 
of tariff enables us to sell surplus products in foreign marts. 
POWER OF CONSUMPTION. 

The very next assertion made by the gentleman [Mr. KELLEY] is 
proof of this. He says *‘ the power of production the world over has, 
upon the prevailing basis of the distribution of the joint production of 
labor and capital, outrun the power of consumption;’’ and ‘‘ that all 
markets are overstocked; that in every land multitudes of skilled and 
industrious people have from many proximate, but all of which are 
secondary, causes, been idle for a large portion of many recent years.”’ 

The gentleman makes no exception of the United States. Is he cor- 
rect in this assertion? Whatistheremedy? Obviously the only scien- 
tific remedy is to develop a better system of exchange of products. 
People will consume industrial products if they can obtain for their 
surplus other products in exchange. There are no limitations on con- 
sumption except those imposing restrictions on production and ex- 
changes. All obstructions placed in the paths of trade and commerce 
are illogical. 


























OVERSTOCKED MARKETS. 


Asserting that our markets are overstocked with our own industrial 
products, the gentleman [Mr. KELLEY] proposes as the only remedy, 
restrictions on the exchange of our surplus for the surplus products of 
other nations! It is well known that our factories are now so far de- 
veloped in capacity that they could, at present high-tariff prices, by 
running on even the eight-hour plan six or eight months of the year, 
glut our home market with their products. Yet the gentleman pro- 
poses, in such a condition, to confine for all time these products to the 
home markets! And at the same time he holds out to our farmers 
the comfortable prospect of having at no distant day no foreign mar- 
kets for their products! Will such a condition of production tend to 
the general prosperity of the people? Will a system of manufacture 
which is now able to glut the home market be improved by a system 
of agricultural production which will have no foreign market? The 
gentleman must admit, so far as manufactures are concerned, that we 
have now a development of capacity for production too large for the 
home markets. Will he benefit manufacturing capital or labor by en- 
larging that capacity? Surely not. Will that capital or labor be 
benefited by the loss of a foreign market for our agricultural products ? 
Surely not. Yet his theory is that we must increase our manufactur- 
ing army, an army that is now too large, in order to create a home 
market for our agricultural products! On the conditions which he 
states himself, is not his theory simply absurd? The gentleman’sthe- 
ory is practicable in one way only: the Chinese way. To put it into 
successful operation all our industries should be developed only in pro- 
portion to our population; and when that proportion is reached further 
development should be stopped, by law of course, in order to prevent 
overproduction. The people would require so many bushels of wheat 
per annum, so many yards of cloth, and so on in respect to every arti- 
cle to be consumed. If the rolling-mills turned out more iron than 
might be wanted, they would have to be closed until the surplus which 
glutted the market was sold for consumption. We must, according to 
the Pennsylvania plan, diversify our industries so as to produce our 
own sugar and everything else we want. Stop raising surplus wheat, 
says the gentleman ; raise sorghum ; and so on in respect to other 
products. What about our cotton? Must we raise only what we can 
consume of that staple? 

THE DISMAL SCIENCE. 


Is not this the theory of ‘‘ protection ’’ as laid down by its greatest 
apostle? Iwantno better indorsement of my recent ‘‘Address to Con- 
gress’’ than the gentleman’s speech. In the latter, the gentleman ex- 
pressly demands the Chinese wall that I spoke of—the Chinese sys- 
tem. To that extent his speech islogical. In its economical argument 
it is absurd and refutes itself. 

I admit that if our industries were regulated so that their products 
would exactly fill our home demands and no more, and if all persons en- 
gaged in them were subject to distribution so far as to be compelled by 
law to shift about from one calling to another, according to the extent of 
production in each calling, we might by and by be as independent of 
other nations as China and India were for thousands of years. It isa 
system of this sort that is implied in the gentleman’s [Mr. KELLEy’s] 
speech, or else thefe is no sense in it. 

I do not desire such a system. I know that if we adopt such'a sys- 
tem it must produce castes of labor in this country. It must result in 
a municipal custom or law that will in time affect and regulate every 
kind of labor, and leave nothing to enterprise. It would do this as cer- 
tainly as it has done it in India and China. We would have no busi- 
ness to transact with the ‘‘outside barbarians’’ of Europe under the 
gentleman’s system of home consumption. 


the object of the protectionists has been attained ? 
tant question before the country to-day. 
sidered but factory and forge labor? The gentleman [Mr. KELLEY] 
cites the condition of labor in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, France, England, and other countries, and assumes that 
our labor is protected from such a condition by high tariffs. 
ask the gentleman, would the laborers of these countries be in their 
present condition had they our institutions, our immense domain of 
cheap and fertile land, and no enormous standing armies to support? 
The gentleman wants to protect American women from being de- 
graded as he has seen women degraded in these countries. 
I might here remark that I would like to see a system of manufacture 
different from that carried on in Philadelphia under heavy protective 
tariffs, where for years thousands of American mothers have been forced, 
in mid-winter, to rise by gas-light, at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
walk the streets in snow, sleet, and rain, to leave their little children, 
even nursing babes, at the nurseries established by charity in that 
city, to be cared for until the same mothers call for them after a hard 
day’s work, at 7 or 8 o’clock at night, to bring them home to their 
miserable lodgings! 
Philadelphia kind of ‘‘ protection to American women,’’ I am not in 
favor of taxing fifty-five millions of people for the benefit of their em- 
ployers, who are living in luxurious splendor on the 40 or 50 per cent. 
profit on capital which high tariff makes possible. 


phia. 
kindergarten system established in that city for the care of the children 
of such women during the hours of daily labor. 


delphia. 
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The American people have now come to that stage of development 


in which the gentleman [Mr. KELLEY] sees no chance for them to 
maintain themselves except by the abolishment of commerce. 
all over the world and says we must come to this. 
sion, that Americans must consume all our industrial products, is an as- 
sertion of the best policy that the leading protectionist in the House can 
suggest. 
talks. 


He looks 
This frank admis- 


The gentleman illustrates the ‘‘ dismal science’’ of which he 


THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
Are'the American people prepared to pursue this home policy until 
This is the impor- 
Is there no labor to be con- 


I would 


So do I. 


If exclusively American manufacture means this 


I want to try a system of production that will give different results 


I want to throw open the market of the world for America, so that 
Americans can exchange the surplusof the bounties with which nature 
has endowed them for the bounties of other climes. 
more cheering than the gentleman’s [ Mr. KELLEY’s] ‘‘ dismal science,”’ 
something more Christian, something more humane, something not so 
utterl 
in exclusion, stagnation, and starvation ! 


I want something 


and terribly selfish. I believe in commerce and progress, not 


[ Applause. ] 
I will append to my remarks, for the information of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, a statement furnished me by a lady who supports 
herself by daily toil. 
who have to labor for a living are placed in Philadelphia—that high- 
tariff city of eminent respectability and sweet-sounding sanctity. 


It is in regard to the conditions in which women 


THE CONDITION OF LABOR IN PHILADELPHIA UNDER PROTECTIVE TARIFFS. 
The statement referred to is made by a lady who resides in Philadel- 
It describes the operation of the Créche or public nursery and 


This lady belongs to one of the most respectable families of Phila- 
She is an active worker herself in this truly benevolent sys- 
tem of aid tolabor. I am not permitted to use her name, but my other 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] knows her family well; in- 
deed, she is a resident of his district. Her father was at one time on 
of the largest ship-owners of Philadelphia. In his lifetime he was « 
good Democrat, and a constituent of the gentleman [Mr. RANDALL}. 
INFANTS IN THE MILLS. 

It will be seen by this statement that notwithstanding high tariff pro- 
tection on cotton goods, infants are harnessed to mill machinery in that 
city in operations that are considered dangerous to adult labor! [| al- 
lude to ‘‘ spooling,’’ in which the little hands that should have no tasks 
but play, grow weary at toil and are liable to mutilation. Is not this 
Herodian protection of the industries? One of them‘ll-ownersis human 
enough to desire the invention of a machine that would enable him to 
dispense with the sacrifice of infant hands to the Moloch of manutact- 
uring greed. Well may he desire this. It would be more consonant 
with his humane feelings and decidediy more advantageous to his pecun- 
iary interests. I do not desire for my country the wealth fostered by 
such sacrifices of the innocents. Verily I say unto you, “It is easier to1 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for [such] a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven.’’ 


That enterprise which depends for its success upon the work of children 
whose palates have not yet lost the flavor of their mother’s milk is a blot upon 
our boasted progress and a crime against humanity. Civilization does not 
demand the sacrifice of the human family upon the altar of greed, nor does | 
allow that man is created as a part of the machinery of commerce. 

Such enterprises must be fostered by acts of Congress in order to enab!: 
them to compete with the pauper labor of Europe, say those who oppose 
tariff reform. How do the employers fare? Is the wolf at their door” 

THE ANNUAL INCREMENT OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Chairman, the development of our industrial resources has added 
year after year, millions to our aggregate wealth. Who are the bene- 
ficiaries? I will show you that the producers of this wealth—the |a- 
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boring classes—are not the beneficiaries. Their possessions are not 
accumulating. Is this condition of labor one that the lover of his coun- 
try can contemplate without apprehension for its welfare? Tosuch an 
one, will not the lines of Goldsmith seem prophetic? 
lll fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 
I will give you some statistics and calculations in regard to the ac- 
cumulation of our wealth that has been going on these many years. 
All wealth comes from labor. In the distribution of our annual in- 
crement of wealth, the owners of 253,852 manufacturing establishments 
got of this increment for the last census year, $1,024,501,847 ! 
The report for the last census year, 1880, states the assessed valuation 
ofall the property in the United States as follows: 


Real pEOPerey .....cccccossecsccvcssccnsescocccsssccncsessccceccorsecccnnseecescesesesseceees $13, 036, 766, 925 
PS TE cenne cave accpnciccincescsescoseccocnescnsons sevccncncapecntenocoosnsaee ees 3, 866, 226, 618 


Total assessed valuation 


The State, Territorial, county, city, and all other local taxation lev- 
ied on this property, as stated in the same report, amounted to $302,- 
200,694. This levy was at the rate ofa fraction less than 1.80 percent. 
(1.79) on the owners of the property. Do not the owners regard this 
small tax as a burden—an onerous burden? How would a proposition 
todouble the rate ofthis levy be received by the tax-payers? How would 
they receive a proposition to triplicate it? Double the rate would be 
$604,401,388, triplicated the rate would be $906,602, 082. 

OPERATION OF THE TARIFF LAWS. 


Would there not be a terrible outcry against such an increase of tax- 
ation? Ifthe purpose ofthe triplicated increase was to grant two-thirds 
of the proceeds to the manufacturers with a view of protecting the wages 
of theiremployés from foreign labor competition, would the tax-payers 
consent tosuch taxation? Would they consent, if the manufacturers 
were to pocket the two-thirds instead of paying it to their employés? 
Ofcourse they would not consent to such an increase of taxation. Yet, 
in effect, this is the operation of the turifflaws. Consumers, including of 
course all classes of labor, occupy houses of some sorton which a property 
tax is levied, and this tax is included inthe rents. 
ants, the owners pay the tax. 
on realty. 


Ifthere are no ten- 
The bulk of State and local taxes accrues 


The manufacturers of the United States had in 1880 capital employed | 


oro 


wld, 


in their business to the amount of $2,790 606. 
that capital, as stated in the last census report, after deducting the cost 


$1,024,801,847 ! 
TARIFF PROFITS AND LOCAL TAXES. 

‘*What relation have these profits to State, Territorial, county, and 
municipal taxation ?’’ some gentleman may ask. 
is a relation—a very striking one, too. If three times the sum of these 
taxes were assessed to the people, the amount levied would be $906,- 
602,082. This levy would fall short of the sum of the manufacturers’ 
profits in 1880, exactly $118,199,765. The latter amount would give a 
return of over 4 per cent. to the capital employed in manufactures that 
year. 

In the address I delivered before this House on the 20th of March 
last, I gave official figures from the census report of 1880 which proved 
that on the average our manufacturers’ capital got a return of between 
36 and 37 per cent. Was not other capital that same year eagerly seek- 
ing investment in the public debt for 3 or 35 per cent. interest? 
profit accrued to the capital of the manufacturers yielded a sum equal 
to 6 per cent. of the’ assessed value of all the real and personal prop- 
erty in the United States! The amount of profits to manufacturers’ 
capital reported for the last census year would have paid all the State, 
Territorial, county, city, and local taxes three times over that year, and 
still have left a surplus that would have given a return of over 4 per 
cent. to their capital ! 

When owners of inert capital are willing to pay a premium for invest- 
ments in 3 per cent. bonds of the United States, is not 6 per cent. a fair 
return to active capital? Six per cent. profit in 1880 would have 
given to the manufacturers’ capital $167,416,356, and have saved the 
consumers of their products $857,385,491. Out of this saving the lat- 
ter could have paid all the State, Territorial, county, and municipal 
taxes levied that year and still have in bank to theircredit the vast sum 
ot $555, 184,797 ! 

EARNINGS STOLEN FROM LABOR. 

Suppose we figure the return to the capital of the manufacturers at 
10 per cent.—and is not this rate ample ?—what would have been the 
result to consumers for the last census year ?—A saving of $745,774,- 
587—a sum that would have paid all the State and local taxes named, 
and still have left to the credit of the consumers $443,573, The 
latter sum saved annually for six years and invested in United States 
3 per cent. bonds would amount to $2,861,051,610—a sum $70,779,004 


ov? 
SY3! 


I will show that there | 


would pay off all the bonded and all the unfunded debt of these railroad 
companies, as reported in 1880, and leave an unexpended balance of 


| $48,935,314! 


These figures show that if thé labor of the country got the benefit 


| which in the spirit and theory of tariff protection it has a right to get, 


| paid in 1880 in these industries was $947,953,795. 


16, 902, 993,543 | 


it would soon be able to pay off all the debt referred to, buy out all 
the railroad companies, and still have an enormous surplus fund of its 
own. We Americans do things ona grand seale. We tax our consum- 
ers and rob our mass of producers in a ratio proportionate to the grand- 
eur of our empire and the immensity of our resources ! 

The total amount of wages (including salaries of officers and clerks) 
On a G per cent. 
return to the capital invested, the manufacturers could have paid in 
1880 to their employés 90.44 per cent. in excess of the wages paid that 
year; and on a 10 per cent return to the capital they could have paid 
their employés 78.62 per cent. in excess of the wages paid that year. 

The foregoing calculations show what consumers have to pay our man- 
ufacturers in excess of just and reasonable profits, on the theory of pro- 
tecting the laborersemployed in American manufacturing industries from 
competition with the ‘‘ pauper labor of Europe.’’ The manufacturers 
could have paid from the returns accrued to their capital in 1880 all 
the State, Territorial, county, and municipal taxes and 46.79 per cent. 
more wages to their employés than they did, and still have a return of LO 
per cent. on the capital employed in their business! 

It will not do to say that the incidental expenses of manufacture, 
such as insurance, repairs, and interest, offset to any considerable extent 
the profits of the manufacturers. Few if any of the large corporate es 
tablishments are in need of borrowed money. These make the largest 
profits and they can get money at less than half the rates that farmers 
have topay. There is less risk in lending to the manufacturers; their 
profits are secured by act of Congress. 

THE AVERAGE WAGES. 

I showed ina former speech at this session of Congress that the aver- 
age wages paid in the manufacturing industries of the United States 
was about 31.16aday. Itissaidthat the year covered by the census re- 


ports from which I made my calculations was exceptionally prosperous. 


The gross return to | 


The | 


in excess of the total! capital invested in 1880 in the manufacturing in- 


dustries of the United States. This six years’ savings would pay off 
all State, Territorial, county, municipal and other local debts, and still 
leave unexpended $1,804,645,402! This six years’ savings would ex- 
ceed by $247,445,346 all the paid-up capital of all the railroad com- 
panies in the United States in 1880! Six years more of such savings 


| end of the year for a rainy day. 


| a year of three hundred and thirteen working days. 


Admitting this, it follows that $1.16 a day is exceptionally prosperous 
wages in the factories. It may be objected that this rate includes the 
wages of women and children. So it does, but it also includes the sal- 


| aries of presidents, directors, superintendents, clerks, and foremen, and 
of all materials used and all wages and salaries paid, amounted to | 


the highest wages paid to the most skflled workmen. Including these 
payments, and allowing the 713,560 women and children who worked 
in the factories during the census year $3 a week each, the average 
wages paid to the able-bodied males would not exceed $1.37 a day. 
What would the rate be with the salaries of the officials and clerks de- 
ducted? Deduct from the wages the recoupments of tariff profits and 
what would be the purchasing value of such wages? 


I challenge a fair 
inquiry on the wages question. 


It is on the sham pleading of protect- 
ing wages that all the high-tariff arguments are based. 


Labor is de- 
ceived on the false issue made by such pleadings. 


SOME FIGURES FOR THE LABORERS. 


In the many years of my public service I have often attempted to 
explain the operation of our tariffs to those most affected by them. | 
have often endeavored to make the wrongs of the system clear to the 
comprehension of those most interested. I mean the workingmen. 

The laboring man has for his capital, brawn and brain. He draws 
upon both. His earnings should be an equivalent to the demands of 
a condition of respectable citizenship. 


Take the case of a workingman 
in this country. 


Suppose he earns $15 per week. That sum is above 
the average wages of a first-class artisan. It would give him 5780 tor 
Now the problem 
in which the respectable workingman is most interested, is how to live 
on an income ofthat amount. ‘Suppose he hasawife and four children. 
It would be impossible on such an income to maintain a family, even 
with strict economy, in meager comfort, without approximating closely 
to the following expenditure: 


ANNUAL EXPENSES OF 


AN ECONOMICAL FAMILY. 
House rent, $10 per montl..............ccccececsseesseees Saeed al = : £120 00 
Fuel— 
CEE, COU, A OD COG snc csc sinncssscesccescescccees 32 50 
Wood, 3 cords, $6 per cord.. Is 00 
Clothing and shoe bill saheiiiieein 100 00 
Milk and groceries, % per week 260 00 
Butcher, $2 per week 104 00 
Doctor's bill, say $16 i . 16 00 
School books, three children....................... 10 00 
Newspapers, two weeklies 4 00 
Books and magazines.................. 6 OO 
Amusements for whole family 10 00 
Society dues, including life insurance 2 00 
Possible days of lost time 25 00 
730 UO 
Balance in his favor sodadatibentbontets eatin og 50 00 
7a OO 


This expenditure does not provide for such luxuries as fruit, fresh 
vegetables, and fish. Without these it leaves a balance of $50 at the 


If such a workman should even mod- 
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erately use tobacco and spirits, say at an outlay of 12 cents a day, it 
has been computed, by one of his class, that at the end of the year he 
would have only $5.70 on the credit side of his ledger. But I have 
taken a case which is not the minimum of the workingman’s wages. 
A man at $1.50 per diem (and this is not the minimum rate), with 
steady employment for the working days of the year, and with a wife 
and three children to support, would, at a proportional expenditure, 
be in debt $11.50 at the end of the year. 

In these caleulations you will find whence comes the sniritof unrest, 
whence come the strikes. Here you can see the skeleton in our house- 
hold—the skeleton Want. His bony finger points at your feasts like 
that of the Egyptians in the days of the Ptolemies! 





TARIFF EXACTIONS., 

The tariff exactions enable Dives to clothe himself in purple and fine 
linen, and to fare sumptuously every day, while they compel the work- 
ingman to sit at the palace gate. Here you have the fons et origo of the 
** labor troubles.’’ 

A workingman of New York advises me that his wages have been 
$7.50 per week. The ordinary expenses, even if he were a boarder, 
counting two suits of clothes a year, without books, newspapers, or 
amusements—simply looking to his clothing, board, lodging, and wash- 
ing, would leave him in debt every week at such wages. 


Ifsuch cases do not come every day to the notice and conscience of 


men who are keen to foster ‘* business interests,’’ it may not be out of 
place here to give in detailsome of the onerous tariff duties which press 
so heavily on the industrious poor—tariffs which we hope to remove by 
liberal legislation. It is well known that many seamstresses are em- 
ployed in making clothing. For coarse trousers the regular pay is 7 
cents a pair. They make ten pairs per day of twelve hours. Are they 
not very illy paid fortheirlabor? If any oneshould be relieved by leg- 
islation should it not be workers of this class? How are they taxed on 
the articles they consume intheir work? Their very needles are taxed 
25 per cent., and their thread 80 per cent., their bees-wax 20 per cent., 
and their scissors 25 per cent., their buttons 25 per cent., and their 
pins 30 per cent. Iam told that these poor women are compelled to 
provide their own thread, needles, thimbles, and other implements. 
Are we to refuse them relief? 

Take the ordinary business of writing aletter, practiced by every one. 
With a large surplus of over $100,000,000, we have such minute exac- 
tions as a tax of 25 per cent. on paper and envelopes, 30 on ink, 60 on 
ink-stands, 54 on pencils, 20 on mucilage, 39 on steel pens, and 30 on 
pen-holders. We will not allow our paper manufacturers to have free 
the materials which enter into the manufacture of these articles. Does 
not this illustrate the wide-spread mischief of maintaining heavy duties 
on articles of every day consumption ? 

THE ASSESSMENT ON HOMES. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to see the man who is a representative 
of the poor and working population, go forth and plead against the re- 
duction of war taxes and for the retention of the fast-increasing and 
corrupting surplus. To take this stand he would be compelled to plead 
for a tax on the necessaries of life. He would have to advocate the 
taxation of woolen clothing before a jury composed of both manufact- 
urers and consumers; and for whose benefit? The benefit of a handful 
of sheep-raisers ? 

The people of this country are coming to know the difference between 
a tariff for revenue and the tariff that despoilsthem. The farmers who 
have to pay a heavy tax on blankets and window-glass will not much 
longer be inquiring the cost of their shelter, their sunlight, and other 
comforts. 

I know that the taxes on the various articles which enable a family 
to live in comfort may seem small in detail, when applied to our popu- 
lation individually. You may say that with our 55,000,000 of people 
it will cost them, under the tariff for taxes evenly distributed, only 7 
cents per capita on seeds for breadstuffs and rice, 11 cents on chemicals, 
about 23 cents on cotton goods, about 7 cents on earthen, stone, and 
china ware, 14 cents on flax manufactures, 5 cents on hemp, 30 cents on 
iron and steel, 7 cents on leather, 13} centson metals and manufactures 
of metals, 2} cents on paper, 36 cents on silk, more than 5 cents on to- 
bacco, more than 3 cents on wood, about 60 cents on wool, and, what 
is most monstrous.of all, 85} cents on sugar and molasses ! 

These in detail may not seem much; but when we think of the 
3,000 tariff articles ramifying through all the various wants of the 
people, the assessment is enormous. 

ZANTE CURRANTS-—AS AN ILLUSTRATION. 

Allow me for one moment to bring to your attention one little item 
which may attract the notice of heads of families. 
well known to commerce. They are produced only in Greece. 
can not be grown elsewhere. Weimport them into this country. 
Greek Government is desirous of having the duties we levy on this ar- 
ticle reduced, as currants are the only important modern Greek pro- 
duction that we import. 
duction of duty on Zante currants the revenue therefrom has increased. 
We could easily abolish this duty. It brings in little revenue. From 
1865 to 1869, when the duty was 5 cents per pound, the importation 
was on an average of 2,000 tons yearly. This quantity gave a revenue 


They 





Sento cartantnare spect to the reduction of tariffs: 


The | 


| this disturbing element? 


Experience has shown that with each re- | 
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of about $200,000. After that time the duty was reduced to 2} cents 
per pound, and in 1871 the importation increased to 5,000 tons, giving 
a revenue of $250,000. In that year the duty was reduced to 1 cent 
per pound, and the quantity imported in 1882 was nearly 14,000 tons, 
giving a revenue of about $278,000. The duty might readily be re- 
duced to half a cent or one-tenth of a cent per pound. But, on the 
principle of a free breakfast and dinner table for the working classes, 
the duty might as well be abolished. To certain classes in our country. 
currants are useful, being employed to make their bread more palat- 
able, and to make a refreshing drink for the sick. 


CLASSIC RECIPROCITY. 

The Greeks think that a reduction of the duty would do them great 
good. Why not humor them? It will cost us little if anything—it 
would only be reciprocity. They have, on recent representations, ad- 
mitted American pork. The national swine now grunts the Doric of 
New Atlantis where Homer sang, and Sappho loved not wisely but too 
well. Our lard is admitted to compete with the olive of the Acad- 
emyof Plato. The land of Pericles is the asylum for the noble animal 
which the Teuton rejects with bristling wrath. The Greeks have 
taken off their tariff on our sewing-machines and agricultural imple- 
ments. All these American products go into Greece free of duty now 
The Greeks offer to give us a larger interchange if one can be found 

3ut of what use isall this tender of reciprocity ? Do gentlemen fear 
the Greeks bearing gifts? They give nothing except in mutuality 
We must raise more revenue out of these little currants from the classic 
land, and thereby make the cost of living dearer to our workingman. 


EXPATRIATED TUBERS, 

By a parity of reasoning, we are in such need of surplus revenues 
that we have a tax of 15 cents a bushel on potatoes. What for? To 
enact class legislation against the Irish who have come here? Is not 
the potato an original native American—racy of the soil? Shall we 
expatriate its descendants, merely because of accidental birth? Shall 
we, semi-Celts, submit to a tariff on the tuber that puts theiron in our 
blood? Letthe gentleman who, in part, represents Chicago answer 
this question when he makes his next philippic against the British lion. 

I turn for more comfort on this question to another gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MORRISON ], one who has worked laboriously and wisely 
to aMeviate the burdens of the people and relieve our overflowing Treas- 
ury. He brings the tariff exactions home to us by such illustrations 
and generalizations as this: 

On sugar,an essential article of food in every home, we pay percent. That 
is to say, whenever the earning of three days’ labor are used to buy sugar one 
day of the three goes to the Government for taxes or to the planter for bounty 
And this is not the most grievous of these burdens. They are continued, whi 
the Treasury, already full, lures the avaricious—invites the venal and corrupt 
All talk of administrative reform which ignores these conditions but illy con- 
ceals the bad purposes of those who would continue existing abuses. The re- 
duction or removal of unnecessary taxes lies at the bottom of all reform 


FREE-TRADERS AND SLAVE-TRADERS. 

Whether we take the minutix of the tariff bounties or the gross re- 
sults, as:illustrated by our production and taxation, there is the same 
lack of economy, and the same injustice and tyranny. To generalize 
Labor is about the only un-tariffed thing that is permitted to pass 
our custom-house! American salt, scissors, silks and such, are coddled 
as bountifully as the tariff conspirators could desire; but the makers 
of salt, scissors, silks, and such—the laborers—get not one scintilla of 
protection. If the milk of Congressional kindness must be fed out in 
the form of protection pap, our workingmen are ready to ask, nay, to 
clamor, that it be fed to live men and women instead of te soulless 
corporations. They want it to nourish laborers who can appreciate it. 
Of what importance is the dead matter that is forbidden to pass the 
custom-house freely? It can not distinguish between cuffs and court- 
esies, but the laboring man can. Suppose it were proposed to levy a 
tax of 50 cents per pound, live net weight, on every immigrant that 
landed here, what indignation and horror would be exhibited! This 
proposition would make the high-tariff men show their hands; it would 
bring their ‘‘ protection to home labor’’ very close to their pockets. 
Do not be surprised when the workingmen hoist their banner for free 
men and free matter. They will then draw the line between freedom 
and the slavery that forbids labor to have its own. When I am called 
a ‘* free trader ’’ because I would lighten the burdens of labor, I am 
proud of the title. The man who opposes me must be a slave-trader! 


NO ONE ASKS FOR REFORM. b 
In the delivery of his speech the other day (April 16) in favor 0! 


| high protective tariffs, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Kvs- 


SELL] asked us, with the utmost confidence of putting a poser, in re- 


Has any interest or any section of the country asked for the reintroduction of 
Is there any appeal by petition or otherwise for the 
reopening of the revision of our tariff laws? 
The gentleman, triumphantly answering his own interrogatory, said: 
There is but one response to this question: No! 


I must assume that the gentleman has not examined the economical 


side of the question in the light of the best attainable data, in the light 
of the special investigations of the census officials. 








POLICY AND STATESMANSHIP. 


I would remind the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RussELL] 
that there isa demand for tariff reform—the demand of conscience, 
of good policy, of statesmanship. Will he say that these do not de- 
mand the curtailment of taxation that yields the enormous profits I 
have shown by the official figures? I would remind him, and other gen- 
tlemen on this floor, that the Democratic party is, in virtue of its ma- 
jority in this House and of the sentiment that made that majority, 
pledged to a substantial tariff reform. 

THE ISSUE BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

As far back as 1872, the most lame and impotent of our party plat- 

forms had these words: 


There is in our midst honest but irreconcilable differences of opinion with 
regard to the respective systems of protection and free trade. We remit the dis- 
cussion of the subject to the people in their Congressional districts, and the de- 
cision of Congress thereon wholly free from executive interference or dictation. 


The sentiment of the people is not yet for absolute free trade; no one 


proposes such a measure now. Some dream of it, by gradual steps. 
But few intelligent men deny the soundness of the doctrines of frugal 


administration, or that we must soon come to such measure of reform | 


as will reduce our corrupting surplus. 

Some Democratic members who accepted this plank of their party 
platform, and who now array themselves with the opposition to reform, 
fail to remember that the people of the Congressional districts have 
submitted the issue of reform to Congress. We have a very large ma- 


jority in this House. The policy of our present organization is for | 


tariffreform. Shall that policy be now ignored? We are asked, ‘‘ Where 
are the petitions for reform?’’ My answer to this is, petitions are for 
small grievances—for individuals. The ballot is the mode of redress 
for all-pervading nationalevils. Lookaround. The ballots have been 
cast in the districts, and behold the result—the great Democratic ma- 
jority of this House! Must there be unanimity in every Democratic 


district before Democrats in Congress can venture on reform? The | 


question of reform is forced upon us as a party issue. Insuch an issue 


must the few control? Is that party organization? 
REDUCTION OF TAXES A PARTY ISSUE. 


What a day for the country when reduction of unnecessary and most | 
hurtful taxation is made a party issue! What a day for the country | 


when laws that secure such profits to manufacturers stich wages to labor 
as those I have shown, find so many unblushing advocates for their 
maintenance on the statutes! These laws are the foundation and chief 
corner-stone of monopoly. These laws secured the vast wealth to the 
few that has made great monopolies possible in this country. High 
tariffs are the tares that have grown and fructified into rank mo- 
nopoly in the fields of industry. They have sapped the soil, exhausted 
every honest industry, and destroyed the harvests of labor. This has 
been going on for more than twenty years. This explains the vast ac- 
cumulations which have enabled the few to monopolize all the great 
corporate enterprises that hang, like leeches, on the whole body-politic of 
the nation. Here we have the true origin of monopoly. 
THE TRUE MOTTO OF INDUSTRY. 

How is labor to disenthral itself? Is it by the maintenance of your 
tariffs? Is it not by the eradication of the cause, rather than by fos- 
‘tering it, that a natural distribution of the results of labor is to be 
reached? The revenue derived directly from the tariffs hurts nobody. 
It is the indirect revenue that results to corporate capital that hurts. 
It is the vast accumulations which come to the few that is the evil. 
This evil is worse, far worse, than national poverty. In the latter con- 
dition there is equality of opportunity, equality of burdens. The great- 
est good to all is the true motto of industry as well as of democracy. 

RECUPERATION FROM THE SOIL. 

The South at the close of the rebellion was stripped of everything 
except its natural resources. Where is she to-day? Does any indus- 
trious man or woman suffer there for any of the necessaries of life? 
Have not all the people of that section abundant food, abundant shelter ? 
Is not the ownership of a home within the reach of the humblest laborer 
there without any extraordinary effort? Is this the result of your tar- 
iffs? No, Mr. Chairman, it is in spite of them. 

Strip the New England and our other manufacturing States, devas- 
tate them as the South was devastated until they are absolutely de- 
prived of all wealth, and property in every form except their natural re- 


sources, and where would they stand in the scale of wealth twenty | 


years hence? Is it not true that all power of industrial recuperation 
is vested in the soil? Surely we owe a just equality for industrial prog- 
ress to those who develop the resources of the soil. 

A QUESTION OF RIGHT. 

By what right do you decree that the great mass of our producers 
shall be deprived of a fair proportion of the annual increment of national 
wealth ? Bywhatright do you decree that the farmers of theSouthand 
West shall be required to pay on every tariff-protected article that they 
use In their farming operations and households a price far beyond fair 
value? By what right do you decree that the owners of our quarter 
million factories shall take annually from the consumers $4 


in excess of a return of 21.5 per cent. to manufacturing capital ? This | 


€xcess was equal to 2} per cent. of the whole assessed wealth of the 
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nation in 1880! It is forbidden in Scripture to ‘‘seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk.’’ Who can deny that these exactions have Capitalized 
the transportation corporations that are now bleeding our producers at 
every pore? 

Mr. Chairman, a bill providing for a very small reduction in these 
exactions is now under discussion. 

THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 

It is said again and again that no one asks for relief from these ex- 
actions. It is also said that the maintenance of our manufactories 
depends on the continuance of these exactions. The first objection, even 
if true—which it is not—is unworthy of a moment’s consideration. Are 
we not here to legislate for the best interests of the people—the whole 
people? Isnot the Congress presumed to be inspired with the will and 
ability to do this? The other objection is based on the assumption that 
Congress is not informed of the true condition of our manufactures and 
of the labor employed in them. We are abundantly informed that this 
labor can not by any possibility be in a worse condition than it is in and 
has been in for years. When women and little children are employed 
by the hundreds and thousands from ten to twelve hours a day in the 
production of textile fabrics in our factories,can labor be in a worse 
condition? When you read the testimony taken before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, in an investigation that has only 
skimmed the surface of a few manufacturing centers, can any of you 
have the effrontery to rise in this House and talk of protecting the wages 
of American labor by tariff laws? I will read a few extracts from the 
evidence of two most intelligent witnesses. Those of you who come 
from the manufacturing districts need not such testimony to open your 
eyes to the appalling degradation in which textile and other tariff ‘* pro- 
tected’’ labor is placed. 

CONDITION OF OUR IRON-WORKERS. 

I find from the testimony of Mr. Robert D. Layton in regard to the 
iron industry at Pittsburgh, Pa., that the following facts are proved: 

First. That skilled workers earn wages on an average of $2a day for 


| three hundred days in the year. 


Second. That the other laborers in this industry earn about $300 per 
annum. 
Third. (I quote from the report.) That— 


Our iron-masters live, in many instances—there may be a few exceptions 
where their aspirations do not find vent in that direction, but as a general thing, 
they live in very elegant palatial residences, they have carriages and horses, 
and fine grounds, and servants, and everything that a person would suppose 
would go to make life enjoyable. 


Fourth. (Speaking of the dwellings of these skilled and unskilled 
laborers.) That— 


In Pittsburgh, for example, on the south side, where our mills are numerous, 
you will find row after row of houses that are single tenements, each composed 
of three rooms and a basement kitchen. Again, there areother buildings, large 
structures in which rooms are rented, but those houses, as a general thing, are 
very close to the works. I know of one instance where I called upon a friend 
at his house in the summer time when the doors were open, and we had to talk 
very loud to be heard on account of the noise of the mills. In such a situation 
as that sickness in the family is terrible. They [the houses] are in one continu- 
ous line, all joined together, just a partition separatingthem. They are simply 
one long house divided by partitions; divided into apartments; but each has 
an independent entrance of itsown. * * * Here and there there may be an 
alley-way between the houses, but there are not many such breaks. This descrip- 
tion is true of all that part of the city down about our place. It is more densely 
populated on the flat than up onthe hill. * * * Inthe other parts of the city 
they run in blocks; the houses are larger, and in many instances each house 
has an alley-way by which you can take your coal, or anything else that you 
wish, around to the back. In the more densely populated portion the ashes 
and everything that has to be carried out must go through the house. 

I can name you other portions of our city where there will be five or six fam- 
ilies in one house, some in the cellar, some on the first, second, third, and fourth 
floors—as high up as the house goes. 


In reply to the question— 


What grounds have they around them, what shade, what grass, what oppor- 
tunities for the children of the family to have out-door recreation ? 


The answer was— 


If there is any grass on the south side of Pittsburgh attached to a tenement 
house it is in a little box sitting on the window-sill. I do not know of any ex- 

isting on the earth. They would have to take up a brick to sow the grass, if 
| they hadany. I know numbers of houses where the back yard of each is not 
more than eight feet by ten, and that is allowing more territory than many of 
| the landlords do. * * * The children are compelled to play on the streets. 
They haveno other place. For out-door exercise they take the pavement in 
the middle of the street. What little ball-playing they indulge in is done on the 
streets at the risk of breaking windows and being stopped summarily by the 
police. 


In reply to the questions— 


What opportunities have men who live in these tenement-houses and their 
families for recreation on Sundays and holidays? What resorts have they? 
Where do they goto? Do they stay in their houses or do they go out into the 
country or into the parks? 


The answers were— 


If they take the street-cars and go to the limits of the city—our lines gener- 
ally run tothe suburbs—they can go out into the country. Usually they are 
tired and they stay at home. They may walk around sometimes on Sunday to 
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see a friend, or they may go to church, but if they don’t do that they stay at 
home and rest. The public libraries are closed on Sunday and our poor men 
can not get into them to read or study. 

Does this evidence show a pleasing result to labor in our best tariff- 
' protected industry ? 
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CONDITION OF OUR COAL-MINERS. 


Let us glance at the condition of the coal-miners in Pennsylvania. 
¥% will cull a few extracts from the testimony— 


In some mines they (the miners) work where the vein is seven or eight or nine 
feet thick, and the work there iscomparatively comfortable ; 
three and one-half or four feet thick it is very uncomfortable. Then they are 
constantly in danger; never out of danger; theydo not Knowat what time a 
piece of “ horse-flag’’ may fall and crush them to death ; it falls when it is least 
expected. If it were expected, preparations could be made toavoid the danger 
in many instances, but that can not be done. The miner goes to work in the morn- 
ing just as the sun iscoming upabovethe horizon, and he comes out of the mine 
in the eve ning just as it is going down, so that his life is pretty nearly all night. 
The work is very hard and exhausting. The men have noadvantages of society, 
or very little. Coal-mines are not situated in busy centers; they are out in iso- 
lated places. The operator does not live in the midst of the mines in ninety- 
nine cases outof one hundred. The men mingle only with their fellows in their 
own little villagesand communities. Inthe minesthey may work two together. 
That is pretty nearly the extent of the miner's social habits. In winter it is 
night to him allthe time. From the shortening of the days to the lengthening 
of them he seldom sees the sun; it is night all the time,and the only company 
he has is that of the other miners engaged with him in hiswork. * * * The 
miner, unlike other mechanics, except carpenters and pattern-makers, is re- 
quired to furnish his own tools and buy his own oil, powder, and lamps. 


in reply to the question— 


I had the idea that men were seduced into that sort of employment by extraor- 
dinarily remunerative wages? 


The 


The average miner's earnings, as I think will be shown to you, do not amount 
to more than $5Wayear. Thatis the seductive compensation given tothe miner 
for spending the greater portion of hislife in utter darkness. In Pennsylvania 
the miners and othercitizens had a law enacted at the last session of our General 
Assembly prohibiting these truck-stores of which I have been speaking—" pluck- 
me’’ stores, as the operatives call them; they are known universally by that 
name in the mining regions—we had a law passed, I say, to prohibit such stores, 
but our able constitutional lawyers, I believe, found holes in it, and the institu- 
tions coutinue. We want a law making ita misdemeanor for an operator to say 
to his men that if they do not deal in his store he willdischargethem. We want 
such a law passed, with a penalty behind it, sothat a man violating the law can 
be prosecuted and put in prison—a law which will prevent the operator from 


compelling his workmen to accede to his demands or else lose their work and 
starve to death 


answer was-—— 


FRAUDS 
The ‘‘ pluck-me’’ stores are owned by the employers of the miners. 
In respect to the chances of competition by other stores, the evidence is— 
I never knew of anything of that kind being attempted, for the simple reason 
that if they were built the operatives could not deal with them; they would be 


compelled to deal at the ‘‘ pluck-me ”’ store or else to quit the place. That is 
well understood. 


AND OPPRESSIONS ON LABOR, 


The evidence is to the effect that the operators of the mines compel 
the miners to purchase all their provisions, clothing, and other articles 
at these ‘‘ pluck-me’’ stores, at an excess cost of from 10 to 25 percent. 
above ordinary retail prices. The quality of the goods is seldom equal 
to those of lower price elsewhere. Orders on these stores are the legal- 
tenders paid for wages. Hence the desire for the enactment of the law 
referred to. What care the employers about the clause in the Consti- 
tution that no State ‘‘shall make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.’’ What have coal-miners to do with con- 
stitutional rights? Their tariff-protected rights are only of the ‘* pluck- 
me’? Do not the tariff laws hand over all consumers to the 
*‘pluck-me’’ manufacturers—the 25 to 50 percenters? 

Not content with the exactionsof the “‘ pluck-me’’ stores, it appears 
that the miners are cheated in the weighing of the coal they mine, by 
the use ofa ‘‘sliding link’’ onthe scales. ‘‘Our miners almost univer- 
sally complain of being cheated in the weight.’’ Shall we put coal on 
the free-list? Never! The wages of American coal-miners must be 
protected ! 


class. 


BOYCOTTING BY EMPLOYERS. 

‘* Black-listing’’ is another grievance of which miners, as well 
most other skilled laborers, complain. Those who are active in organ- 
izing strikes for living wages are ‘‘ black-listed,’’ refused employment, 
and the notice of their names is sent to manufacturers and employers 
as a mode of protecting our industries from independent men who dare 
to assert the rights of American citizenship. Here is an extract from the 
evidence on this point: 


The mere fact that the men had joined the Knights of Labor was deemed suf- 
ficient reason by the potteries there [East Liverpool, Ohio] and their associa- 
tion to declare the men discharged and to shut down the works until the men 
would agree to go back to work notas members of any labor organization. We 
have resisted that action on the part of the employers, believing that as Amer- 
ican citizens we have aright to join an association for our own defense, our own 
advancement; we have resented that action of theirs, and the struggle has been 
a bitter one and is continuing yet. We are slowly gaining a few points, but the 
struggle, as 1 have said, has been long and bitter. That probably is the latest 
and most prominent issue that we have had with theemployers in which a large 
number of men have been engaged, but we have thousands of isolated cases of 
individuals who have been victimized and driven from their homes and early 
associations simply because of the fact that they have been members of labor 
organizations. In many cases no other cause was ever assigned, even after they 
had done everything possible to discover why they were discharged. And not 
only this, but in many cases the employers, the coal operators especially, have 
banded themselves together and put men on what they call the “ black-list”’ 
merely for being members of labor organizations—not the Knights of Labor 
alone—but other organizations, and have prevented them from going to work 
at their homes or anywhere within a reasonable distance of their works. I 
have known one shove! manufacturer to keep two sober, industrious men, with 
families, from getting work for nearly two years. He followed them from the 
city of Pittsburgh cleardown to Ames’s, in Massachusetts, and all the way back 
again 


A PICTURE FOR THE PROTECTIONIST. 


The following extracts show how the tariff-protected coal-miners live: 
Q. Can you tell us anything in regard to the physical conditions and sur- 


| of the others, has the least house-room and the most illy-ventilated rooms, 
but where itisonly | 





| this we must come soon. 
| No one proposes immediate free trade. 
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roundings of the working people, their food, their clothing, and whatever oc- 
= to you pertaining to the ‘ir mode of living? 
There are differences of course in those respects, depending upon 


the 
omnia of wages paid. The daily laborer perhaps lives more poorly than ; 


any 
the 
least means of educating his children, and the least opportunity for society and 


other advantages. Then comes the coal-miner, who receives more wages, but 
who generally lives in a little two-room house. These houses are built in long 
rows, not painted, with no grounds and no fences about the houses, and the 
men deal in the companies’ stores, who tax them about all they can earn for 
their goods. * * * The kitchen furniture consists generally of a stove and 
some dishes, a few chairs and atable. They have no carpets on the floors so 
far as I have seen. I am speaking now about the lower parts of the houses: | 
don’t know about upstairs. * * * In many instances there are no cellars 
under the houses. If there were cellars the miners would be enabled to lay in 
a stock of supplies. 

Q. Of what material are the houses usually built? 

A. They are always frame houses. I can not recall an instance of one being 
built of any other material than wood. 

Q. Are the y plastered inside? 

In some instances they are and in others they are not. 

is the kitchen also the sitting-room of the family? 

Yes, sir; it is the sitting-room, kitchen, and parlor. 

And library? 

And library. Sometimes they have some little pictures on the walls, 
What kind of pictures? 

Oh, some little chromos or prints. 

Does the miner usually have a newspaper? 

Yes, sir; wherever he can afford it, 

He is usually an intelligent man? 

Yes; he generally can read. 

. How are they supplied as to clothing? 

. Well, itis absolutely necessary for a miner to have twosuits. The one that 
he wears when working in the mine is of the poorest quality, and usually ve ry 
black and dirty, and then he has an ordinary suit of clothes besides. 

Q. How are his wife and children clothed? 

A. They are clad fn the plainest possible garments, as a rule. 

Q. What wages does the miner get generally? 

The wages may average $2 or $2.50a day; but, dealing in these truck-stores, 
when the end of the month comes around he generally has very little left. | 
have known some of them to receive in actual money at the end of the month 
35 cents after the rent was taken out. 

Q. Are they charged rent for these houses? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What amount of rent? 

A. Allthe way from Sup to $or$9a month. Some of these houses have more 
than two rooms, but in the majority of cases they have only two rooms 

Q. How are those people situated as to school privileges? 

A. Usually the miner in the soft-coal regions, and I think in our hard-coal re- 
gions too, puts his boys to work in the mine very young. I have observed boys 
of from 8 to 14 years of age working in the hard-coal region, and in the soft-coal 
mines boys of 10 or 12 years of age are able to assist their parents materially in 
the mine, and unless the miner has a large number of them his boys are usually 
employed in that way helping their father. If there are only one or two boys 
in the family the father generally takes them into the mine with him. They 
go to school some, but their means of education is very limited. 

Q. Is that because the father prefers that the boys should assist him in his 
work or because of a lack of school privileges ? 

The school privileges are generally good enough, but absolute necessity 
compels the father in many instances to take the child into the mine with him 
to assist in winning bread for the family. 

Q. Do any of those miners ever accumulate any money? 

There are some instances of that, exceptional cases—as there are in almost 
every occupation—cases where miners have accumulated a little funds 

Q. What are the personal habits of the miner generally asto economy ora ‘is- 
position to save his wages? 

\. He gets so very little to save from that he rarely saves anything. His de- 
sire may be to economize, but his opportunities for it are so poor that he seldom 
is able to acoumulate any savings, let his desire for economy be ever so great 


, POPOPOP OPO POPs 


I have given you these few extracts from the testimony of Mr. Robert 
D. Layton, of Pittsburgh, Pa., before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. I would — the advocates of tariff to read the testi- 
mony of this gentleman before they talk to us of protecting the wages 
of American labor by act of Congress. 

NEW ENGLAND FACTORY LABOR, 

Bad as is the condition of the iron-workers and coal-miners of Penn- 
sylvania, it is infinitely superior to the condition of the operatives in 
the textile factories of New England. Had I time I would quote at 
length from the testimony of Mr. Frank K. Foster, of Massachusetts, 
before the same committee. But as nothing short of a full reading of 
this testimony would do justice to the subject, I, refer the inquirers 
after truth, the honest friends of American labor, to the report of the 
evidence, pages 41 to 93. If the condition of lavor, male and fe male, 
adult, youth, and infant, is any worse in the Engiish factories than in 
those of Massachusetts, IT have yet to learn of it. 

I want to hear no more hypocritical advocacy for high-tariff wages 
from the robbers of our laborers, the persec utors of “manhood, the 
tyrants of working-women, the biasters of youth, the destroyers of in- 
fants. No honest, intelligent man can read this testimony and stil! 
say that the people should be required to contribute over a billion dol- 
lars a year to swell the vast revenue of the employers of this labor 
Yet this will continue to be the result unless you reduce your tariff. 
Such will be the condition of our labor, and daily getting worse, until 
you abolish all protective tariffs. 

NO SUDDEN RADICAL REFORM, 

There is absolutely no sufficient remedy for this condition of labor but 
the repeal of the law that has put factory and mill production on an 
artificial basis, instead of the nattiral one of supply and demand. To 
No one proposes a sudden radical reform. 


Shall the present small advance to reform pass? Shall we take a step 
| toward eradicating the system that is monopolizing the results of a 
productive labor? Or, shall we aid in concentrating the national wealth 











in the hands of the few at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum? It is 
of wages or else a closing of the factories. 


House on the 20th of last March, as I often said before, and as every 
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that we must find a home market for all our products in the near future; 
said that the proposed reduction must cause a corresponding reduction | 


Such reduction of wages is | 
impossible simply impossible. AsI said in my tariff talk before the 


factory hand knows but too well, wages now are and long have been | 


regulated not by rates of tariff, but by competition for employment. I 


rates afford barely sufficient means to keep the body and soul of the 
operatives together. What is true of textile production is true of other 
manufactures. It is true of mining. 

Labor organizations and executive and legislative investigations are 
fast exploding the theory that tariffs protect wages; yet the most in- 
terested are the blindest ! 

TARIFF AND LABOR EMPLOYMENT. 


As to the claim that the factories must close if we reduce the tariffs, 
I reply to this by relating the following anecdote: 

In 1881 some English sugar-refiners imagined that they needed pro- 
tection from French competition. In discussing this matter, Mr. Cross, 
M. P., in his speech of August 12, 1881, in the House of Commons, 
pleasantly alluded to the fact that notwithstanding the dismal pros- 
pect some members of one great Scotch firm had bought land on the 
Thames, were spending £150,000, and were going to add to the gen- 
eral depression by producing 70,000 tons a year more of refined sugar. 

I heard— 

Said he— 
something the other day which will illustrate the position of the sugar-refiners. 
Some six sugar-refiners, I think, from Liverpool called to see an honorable 
member and met him in the lobby. They told him their dismal story, to which 
he listened with patience. Whenthey had finished he said: ‘‘ Wek, gentlemen, 
if you can find me a sugar-refiner who lives in a house of less than £200 a year 
rent I will support Mr. Ritchie’s motion.” They sighed, but they went away 
sorrowful, for they had great possessions. Next day he met two of them in the 
Royal Academy and asked if they had bought any pictures. ‘‘ No,’’ they said; 
“there is nothing worth buying;” but oneofthe gentlemen * * * before he 
lefttown * * * boughta pleasant little house for the modest sum of £37,000. 
* * * In such cases as these— 

Said Mr. Cross— 

Ido not think much sympathy is needed. 
RELATIONS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL, 

Our manufacturers, those who come to Congress protesting against 
tariff reform, seldom live in houses limited to $1,000 rental. The most 
of them can afford to purchase houses equal in value to that bought 
by the modest sugar-refiner. Let us give them Mr. Cross’s answer. 
Let us not tax labor for their benefit. Let us put capital and labor 
on a more equal footing than is possible under high tariffs. Instead of 
creating or maintaining conflicts between labor and eapital, let us 
declare a common and advantageous equality for them. In this con- 
nection weshould repeat to our artisans and laborers the words addressed 
to English labor by Mr. George W. Medley, at Sheffield, on November 
5, 1881: 


Endeavor, if possible, to master some of the first principles of political 
economy. 
capital. 
ductive purposes, and that as one of its chief purposes is the payment of wages 
it should be treated as a friend, to be cultivated and encouraged, not as an 
enemy, to be plundered or destroyed. 

To this advice I would add that no such friendship can exist with- 
out fair reciprocity. It can not exist under a tariff system that en- 
ables manufacturers to hire artisans and laborers under the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and at the same time depreciates the purchasing power 
of the wages prescribed by that law, by adding the tariff rates to every- 
thing that labor consumes. 

THE PRESS, MONOPOLY, AND LEGISLATION. 

Trades-unions and co-operative companies are doing good service in 

educating English laborers in the economies. 


Most of our press and many of our public men are doing exactly the | 


opposite here. The press is largely owned and controlled by monopo- 


Acquaint yourselves, for instance, with the meaning of the word | 
Recognize in capital that portion of wealth which is devoted to repro- | 


it - | most articles, are cheaper than they were twenty years ago. 
say that wages are now down to the lowest living rates. The present | 





| high protective tariffs! 
| must sustain prescribed prices. 


list capital, and wealth is becoming, if it is not already, a more pow- | 


erful element than intellect in American legislative bodies. This tend- 
ency must be stopped—stopped short, else there will soon be an end of 
the Government established by our fathers. This tendency is of such 
grave import as to demand vigorous and immediate action. I can not 
remain silent when I see the spirit and genius of our Constitution being 
crushed to earth by the sordid hand of Mammon. I want a return of 


ert J. Walker were the standard-bearers of the people. The Republican 
party has long since passed into the hands of the plutocracy. Reform 
is possible only through some other party. Isthat the Democratic party? 
Yes; beyond doubt, I say, if it will arise and gird up its loins and be 
brave and true to its declared principles, and spurn with contempt every 
compromise with injustice, any compromise with plutocratic monopoly. 
THE ** DISMAL SCIENCE" OF EXCLUSION. 
__The burden of all the speeches delivered by the advocates of high tar- 
iffs on the reform bill now pending is—that these are intended for the 
protection of the American laborer. 
them except the frank admission of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. KeLLey], that we need not expect a restoration of commerce, 


There is nothing new in any of 


| 
| 


| sucklings in the economies? 
the healthful days, when men such as Stephen A. Douglas and Rob- 


in short, the ‘‘ dismal science’’ of tariffs. 
RESULTS OF CIVILIZATION, 

It is insisted that the competition of manufacturers will eventually 
reduce the price of their products. Have we any evidence that this 
will be the result? You may cite the fact that certain articles, perhaps 
This cita- 
tion is plausible, butitisnotproof. Pricesare relative things. Things 
attainable by the laborer a century ago only as rare Juxuries are now 
necessaries of life. If such a condition were not the proper result of 
civilization, the latter has for the average human being no advantage 
over barbarism. Indeed barbarism might be best for the race, since it 
insures general equality of condition. 

It is not the price of any one or more articles that affords a criterion. 
It is by the ability of the wages-earner to obtain the things that he 
wants that we must measure the results of high tariffs. The laborer 
must beadvancing in comfort. He must advance in independence in pro- 
portion to the cheapening of products, else what is the advantage to 
him of your high tariffs? Has this advancement taken place? On the 
contrary, the laborer finds himself each day less able to surround him- 
self with thecomforts which advancing civilization turns into the neces- 
saries of life. 

COMBINATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS, 

Our system of manufacture can not be carried on without large cap- 
ital, sole or aggregate. It is only the few who have such capital. It 
requires phenomenal efforts, of which few are capable, to become pos- 
sessed of sufficient capital nowadays to engage in any of the important 
branches of manufacture. The great eat the small. They are like 
the fishes of the sea. The great, like ‘‘ princes, are combined.’’ They 
know their power to dictate prices. They know that for them combina- 
tion is lawful, and better than competition. Therefore they do not 
compete, or they compete only for the purpose of breaking down those 
who will not combine with them. I cut the following out of an even- 


| ing newspaper of the Ist instant: 


The galvanized-iron manufacturers of the United States, in session at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., yesterday, formed a national organization. When prices are estab 
lished, each frm will be compelled to sustain them. 

This illustrates the truth of whatI amsaying. Have not most of our 
great manufacturing industries formed like organizations? Why, we 
have our wool and;our iron and steel associations. I know not where 
such associations stop. Hard ware and soft ware and even the fluids 
arecombined. Have we not the distillers’ and the brewers’ national as- 
sociations? Are any of these formed with the object of reducing prices 
in proportion to the cost of production ? 

Oh! thesham of wages and competition in tariff-protected production ! 
We are no nearer such competition than we were twenty years ago. 
Look at the protection given to galvanized iron. I turn to ‘‘ The ex- 
isting tariff,’’ as reported by Senator MORRILL (Report No. 12, Forty- 
eighth Congress, first session), and on page 66, section 151), I find the 
present tariff on sheet-iron to be, according to thickness, from 1.1 
cents to 1.5 cents a pound; and it is provided in section 15lc, follow- 
ing— 

That onallsuchiron, * * * whengalvanized or coated with zine orspelter 
or other metals, or any alloy of these metals, three-fourths of 1 cent a pound 
additional. 

With a protective tariff at the rate of from $37 to $45 a ton of 2,000 
pounds on galvanized iron, we find the manufacturers of this article 
combining in a ‘‘national organization’’ to establish prices ‘‘ which 
each firm will be compelled to sustain.’’ This is a sample among 
hundreds of the kind of competition that is to be developed under your 
Each firm in your ‘‘ associated industries ”’ 
To do this they must at stated times 
suspend work in the mill or factory when there is that industrial result 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] calls ‘‘ overpro- 
duction’’! The plausible way to do this is to give notice of a 5 or 10 
per cent. reduction of wages, and the desired result of a ‘‘ strike’’ gen- 
erally follows. This sort of ‘‘ overproduction ’’ is the natural conse- 
quence of a system that enables producers to fix a price on articles 
which compels the most economical instead of the most generous con- 


| sumption. 


TARIFFS PREVENT COMPETITION. 
Is the tariff-reform party, the Democratic party, composed of babes and 
Are we to be told with everlasting brazen 
effrontery, that competition in domestic manafactures is the remedy 
for the greed that inspires the maintenance of high tariffs, when we see 


| so much evidence that every effort is being made to avoid the remedy ? 


The aim of the associations is to maintain high prices and low wages. 


| This they are abundantly able to accomplish while your tariff laws are 


on the statute-book. 
TARIFF-PROTECTED ITALIANS. 

Here is another instance of the way that protection works in the State 
from which the gentleman comes who most urgently advocates high 
tariffs: 

A STRIKE ENDED 
READING, PA., May 2. 


| The four hundred Italian laborers on the new Schuylkil/Valley Railroad, 
' who struck for an increase of wages, returned to work to-day. They heard the 
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contractors had received an offer of three hundred foreign laborers, delivered 


here free of railroad charges from New York, and this caused a stampede to 
resume work 

These laborers demanded the outrageous wages of $1.35 a day from 
this corporation that dictates the price of coal to ten or fifteen millions 
of people. Who will vote to put coal on the free-list? Must not we 
protect the American laborer from the pauper labor of Europe? 


SOULLESS CORPORATIONS, 


The fraud on American labor that is implied in the idea of excluding 
certain immigrants is most contemptible. The emigrants of some na- 
tions are so poor as to be at the mercy of corporate employers when 
they land here. The supply of labor is in excess of the demand of cor- 
porate employers. 


selves. The tariffs enable them to do this. 


EXCLUSION OF CONTRACT LABOR, 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] insists that coal 
brought to the surface is not a raw material; hence it must be protected. 
Is the clay in the brick-yard, the furrow turned by the plow, a manu- 
factured article? He is not opposed to the immigration of raw labor, 
provided it is not contract labor. Is not the gentleman aware that 
under our laws no contract for manual labor made by a foreigner in a 
foreign country can bind that laborer when he lands on our shores? 
Such contracts are null and void. Does he suppose that our courts 
would compel the return of such a contract laborer to his own country 
when they would hold that there was no such contract recognized by 
our laws? Any excuse to avoid the direct issue—to avoid reform ! 
you exclude Italian and Hungarian laborers it must be because of their 
nationality. To do this you know you must abrogate treaties. You 
have no intention of doing this. This was made apparent in the pe- 
culiar argumentation upon the Chinese bill. 
contradiction, the Republican party has no such intention. The idea 
of excluding foreign labor is a delusion and a snare; it is too utterly 
attenuated to catch a solitary intelligent vote. 

RESTRAINT ON IMMIGRATION. 


I am in receipt of a letter to-day from a young mechanic who is my 
constituent. He has been dismissed, along with many others, because 
his employers went to Castle Garden and hired, at small wages, some 
thirty immigrants newly arrived. He writes to know if it be fair to 
‘allow the men to come in from abroad and not the matter.’”’ By 
which he means that while the products of foreign labor are prohibited 
when cheap, the labor that made them is not excluded. This is the 
very jewel of economic consistency. It is for the tariff advocate to rec- 
oncile this inconsistency with his tenets. 

If you really desire to exclude these laborers you will no doubt find 
willing assistants in the King of Italy and the Emperor of Austria, 
who are by no means anxious to lose any of their ‘‘ food for powder.”’ 
Even that kind-hearted monarch, the Emperor of Germany, does not 
look with favor on the emigration of his subjects to the United States. 
Her ‘‘ Gracious Majesty’’ Victoria would infinitely prefer that British 
emigration should goto hercolonies. And I may be allowed to remind 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINERTY] that our good friend Mr. 
Parnell does not look with favor on the expatriation of the Irish people. 
Will any member of this House seriously propose a political issue in- 
volving the exclusion bona fide of foreign labor from our shores? If so, 
let him now propose it. 

SHIPPING INTERESTS. 


In answer to what fell from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Frn- 
ERTY | yesterday about our shipping interests, all I have to say is that 
when that gentleman, representing the Irish element, undertakes to read 
me or any one a lecture upon protection, he must remember that on my 
amendment for free ships he gave a vote to pay annually $140,000,000 
of freight and fare to the English carrying trade, and not to America. 
And I want the gentlemen who were so opposed to my free-ship amend- 
ment, which is now being discussed in the Senate, and who cut off my 
other 4mendment for free materials—I want them to remember that the 
time is coming, owing to the advancement of economic thought and the 
better knowledge growing out of new relations in time and in space, 
when, if we in America can not have the right to buy abroad, we will 
with a better tariff build ships here. 
after we have bought them abroad, we can begin, as Germany did, to 
make ship-yards for the repairing of vessels, which in time will lead to 
building vessels. Our olden commerce will then come back with the 
liberality of our exchange. Does the gentleman desire commercial re- 
lations between this country and Ireland? If the free-ships amend- 
ment becomes a law, there are capitalists in New York ready to invest 
$10,000,000 in a line of the best and swiftest steamers that can be built, 
to ply between that city and Valentia in Ireland. Would not free ex- 
change of industrial products be beneficial to both countries? Would 
the gentleman deny them this advantage on the sentimental ground 
that these steamers might be built in Belfast, Ireland, where the mag- 
nificent steamers of the White Star line were built? 

LARGE PRODUCTION AND GENEROUS CONSUMPTION. 
Mr. Chairman, advancing civilization, with its thousand increasing 


The latter fix the wages at rates which suit them- | 


If 


I assert without fear of 


If we can ndt at once build ships | 
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wants, demands an industrial system that will foster the largest pro- 
duction and the most generous consumption of commodities. 

There is not one article among the millions that constitute our ‘‘sur- 
plus products’’ that would not be consumed if people were free tofind 
an exchange market. There is a limit here beyond which you can 
not go, while you have a tariff that enables producers of one industria] 
class ‘to fix the price of their commodities when all other producing 
classes have to accept natural commercial prices. That limit is the 
ability of consumers to pay artificial, fixed tariff prices. What mat- 
ters the rate of wages when you exhaust the purse of the laborer? The 
earnings of each day are barely sufficient for the day. When the stage 
of overproduction is reached the wages stop, but the necessity for food 
and clothing and housing continues. 


IDLE LABOR IS A TAX. 

With increasing wants none can afford to be idle. Every idle laborer 
is a tax on those employed. The only remedy is to cheapen products, 
not to stimulate prices. No people are as well able to cheapen prod- 
ucts as the Americans. We have avast area of soil and comparatively 
sparse population. We have great industry and surpassing inventive 
genius. Why should our labor want any comfort? 

ARTIFICIAL RESTRAINTS OBNOXIOUS TO TRADE. 

I regard every invention that enables us to increase our products as 
a blessing and not as a curse. Under natural laws ‘‘ overproduction” 
here would be impossible. You must leave American industry and 
genius to these laws, the inflexible laws of trade and exchange, which 
‘an neither be repealed nor modified by artificial regulations. Permit 
the American people to act on their own unbounded resources without 
artificial restraints, and so long as these resources remain adequate in 
proportion to population, our condition must be in advance of that of 
all other people who are not equally endowed with natural wealth and 
physical and mental vigor. 

If all abstract reasoning and practical results fail to convince, let us 
resort as Bastiat did to the parable or fable for instruction. He he- 
lieved that the social organs would be developed most harmoniously in 
the grand air of liberty. He likened their restraint to the distortion 
of the body by rings, chains, hooks, and other artificial methods; and 
he thus pictured the analogues: 

A child had just been born, anda crowd of soothsayers, magicians, and quacks 
were around it, armed with rings, hooks and bandages. One said: “This child 
will never smell the perfume of a calumet, unless I stretch his nostrils.’’ An- 
other said: “‘He will be without the sense of hearing, unless I draw his ears 
down to his shoulders.”’ A third said: ‘‘ He will never see the light of the sun, 
unless I give his eyes an oblique direction.” A fourth said: ‘‘ He will never be 
upright, unless I bend hislegs.”’ A fifth said: ‘‘ He will not beable to think, un- 


less I press his brain.’’ ‘‘Stop!” said the traveler. ‘‘ Whatever God does, is 
well done; do not pretend to know more than He; and as He has given organs 


to this frail creature, allow those organs to develop themselves—to strengthen 


themselves by exercise, use, experience, and liberty.” 


Left to itself, I believe our manufacturing industry would soon be on 
a better basis for labor and a more moral one for capital. We can 
double the consumption of our products if they are cheapened 25 per 
cent.” Wecanexport largely. If you bring your manufactured products 
down to natural prices, all other industries will grow in proportion. 
There must be reciprocity in the prices of all products in order to have 
reciprocity of exchange. With such reciprocity there can be no over- 
production. You must give the farmer a fair exchange for his wheat, 
corn, beef, and pork, and then he and his household will consume more 
of your cloths and fabrics. Iron, steel, and all the metals will be more 
in demand. All products will be more indemand. The only econom- 
ical problem that would require solution in such a condition is one tor 
which no solution has yet been found, namely, the honest mode by 
which a man can live without work. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE SOIL. 

Equality for all is the law of God and the law of nature. ‘It is the 
law of our national system. In the interest of the workingman | cite 
your tariffs before that law, and they are condemned, condemned, con- 
demned! Produce, and exchange products. 
yard-stick, a mere means of exchange. 
overproduction under just laws. 


Wages are a measure, a 
There is no such thing 2s 
Produce and exchange, produce and 
exchange! Let the luxuries of to-day be the common fare of to-mor- 
row. This is civilization, or else civilization is slavery, is worse than 
barbarism. Cite to me no more contrasts between our wages and for- 
eign wages. The American laborer is a freeman. He has a heritag 
in the soil. He is a sovereign by right. His condition should be be- 
yond compare! ‘‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ Remove th 
burdens that oppress him in his toil. 

There is no escape from the doom of the race. : 
brow shall you earn your bread. We recognize the justice of this 
doom. We would not escape it if we could. But in this doom it's 
written between the lines that no man’s brow shall sweat to earn 
bread for those who do not labor. No man shall be taxed to enrich 
his brother. ‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.’’ [ Applause. } 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
SPRINGER] who now occupies the chair; and in doing this I append for 
the information of the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. KELLEY], 
who is so dispirited over the fate of women-workers in England, the 
statement to which I referred in the opening of my remarks. 


$y the sweat of you! 
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APPENDIX. 
THE STATEMENT. 

Women are generally employed in all the factories—the woolen and cotton 
mle. erase They are extensively employed in shoe factories ; and women 
ae employed in nearly all the shops where sewing is done and materials are 
made up by hand. : 3 : 

In all the establishments where perfumery and toilet articles are manufact- 
ured women are extensively employed in making and packing the products. 
In the chemical works and laboratories women are also largely employed. 
Straw goods and artificial flowers are made mostly by women. Trimmings, 
army and navy goods, embroidery, and bullion-making give employment to 
many women, The book-binderies and many printing houses employ women, 
and most of the work in fruit, meat, fish, and vegetable canneries is done by 
women. Silver burnishing employs women, and this, like some of the other 
classes of work mentioned, is extremely injurious to health. ; 

I baveseen hundreds of little girls as young as7 or 8 years of age employed in 
the Frankford cotton-mills. These little ones work more than halftime. They 
are employed at what is known as * spooling,”’ because their small hands can 
do the work with less risk of breaking the threads. Their hands being small 
and the machinery close together, it is considered that there is less risk of mu- 
tilation than if full-grown persons were employed in this work. The spools 
wound by these children are used in weaving cotton cloths. The spools fur- 
nish all the material for such weaving, and little girls of this tender age do the 
spooling. The effects of this work on children of such tender yearsare apparent 
in their wan appearance. Frequently the mothers of these children work in 
other departments of the same factories. One factory-owner expressed to me 
the desire that some kind of machine may be invented by which this infant 
labor could bé superseded. ; 

There are extensive potteriesin Trenton. There [saw agreat many children, 
little boys and girls from 9 years old and upward, coming from work in these 
potteries. I understood that they worked full time. Women are employed to 
do the larger portion of the work. I think that many mothers are among the 

nployés. 

"7 Taew that women are extensively employed in dyeing yarns in Philadel- 
phia. Women are the principal laborers employed in the Germantown knit- 
tingand hosiery mills. Thecheap restaurants and dining-rooms mostly employ 
women as waiters and for kitchen work. Excepting the class last mentioned, 
the great mass of the women employed in the various departments of labor that 


mills, and in all shops and factories where paper or textile fabrics | 
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now five of these nurseries, where infants are cared for while their mothers are 
at work. The infants are brought in by their mothers between 6 and 7 o'clock 
a.m., and are cared for by competent hired nurses until called for by the mothers 
as soon after 6 o’clock p.m.as is possible. Infants of 3 weeks old have been 
thus taken care of. But this is not encouraged. Itis generally a rule that in- 
fants under 2 or 3 months old are not taken in. 
These nurseries are supported by subscriptions from charitable people in the 
ward and city. The nurseries areof limited capacity. There are kindergarten 
in connection with these nurseries for the instruction and amusement of chil- 
dren over 3 years of age. These are similarly supported and the State Legisla- 
ture has made a small appropriation for them. When the children are brought 
to the schools or nurseries in the morning they are washed and bathed and 
dressed when necessary. They are provided with three good wholesome meals 
daily under the supervision of paid teachers and nurses. The schools are pro- 
vided with kindergarten apparatus, toys, &c. This system of aid for laboring 
women is doing a good work. The accommodations and surroundings at the 
schools and nurseries are all that could be desired. These institutions are in- 
deed little paradises for such children. Thenurseries where the babies are kept 
are provided with cradles, nursing bottles, and rich, pure, genuine milk. A 
kind-hearted matron (paid) presides in the nursery. Most of the little ones can 
get in and out of their cradles and are able to amuse themselves. Some of the 
mothers of such infants work in the factories, but most of them are engaged in 
common laboring work. 
Many of these infants are thus cared for inthe nurseries until they are 3 years 
old. Then,they graduate into the kindergarten attached tothe nursery. Here 
they are cared for and taught until they are 6} cr 7 years old, when they are 
sent to the public school in the vicinity. After they are thus sent to the public 
schools, they are still cared for at the nurseries; the parents continuing to bring 
the children to the latter each morning when they go to work and to call for 
them on returning from work to take them home. They are still fed, washed, 
and clothed, when necessary, as before. At present there are only five such 





| nurseries in the city, but there are twenty-four kindergirten of the kind de- 


I have mentioned are intelligent; many of them have a good ordinary school | 


education. They are considered to be good, respectable people. Women are 
extensively employed in this city and its suburbs for various reasons. One rea- 


son is, because they have to work in order to support themselves and help to | 


sustain their relations or families. Another reason is, because employers can 
get them to do the same work that men do, and at much less wages; indeed, 
much of the work can be done better by women than by men. Still another 
reason is, because Women are more uncomplaining than men ; they willsubmit 
to impositions to which men would not submit. 

Women are often imposed upon in regard to denials of payments, and they 
submit froma fear of losing theiremployment. They doso because of the great 
competition by women for employment. For example, I know of a case where 
a woman was cheated out of two weeks’ wages by a large manufacturing firm 
here. under a rule of the firm for retaining the first two weeks’ wages in order 
lo insure regular attendance at work. This woman worked forthe firm referred 
to nearly a year, and when she left they refused to pay her the money so re- 
tained. She needed the money badly. There are, no doubt, many such cases, 
On the other hand many employers are generous. The treatment of the women 
workers depends upon the disposition of their employers. Of course strict rules 
must be maintained. Asa rule, I think women are not imposed upon by em- 
ployers, except in the matter of paying low wages and exacting long hours of 
work. 

Women generally go to work at 7 o’clock in the morning. They work, with 
one hour's intermission, until 6 o’clock in the evening—ten hours per day! 

When they go home at night these women are often compelled to work sev- 
era! hours at household affairs, such as preparing meals, washing, ironing, sew- 
ing, patching, scrubbing, and such other necessary duties. There are dull sea- 
sons in all manufactories, and, indeed, in all classes of business. In the busy 
seasons the wages of women in the factories would, I think, average from Sto 
$7 a week; a few earn more than this on piece-work. Nearly halfthe year most 
women are unable to find work for more than halftime. Inthe latter case their 
earnings are in proportion. A good deal of the time work is totally suspended. 


MODE OF LIVING, 


In regard to the mode of living, I would say that most of the girls begin fac- 
tory life when they are very young. They grow up with little knowledge of 
economy or housekeeping. It is very common for factory girls to deny them- 
selves necessities in order to clothe themselves nicely. In this way many of 
them dress beyond their means and station in life. When out of employment 
they are often on the brink of starvation. 

_ Sirls and women may appear in the streets, ‘‘ poverty”’ is, as a rule, the only 
word that can be applied to their homes. ‘ Home” isa word that has no real 
meaning to the majority of them. They have no homelike surroundings and 
comforts. They go to work as children, and are kept at work until they grow 
up into womanhood. They live amid squalor and misery, and marry men 
who have grown up under similar conditions. Husbands of this sort are often 
more of a burden and drag on their wives than helps to them, or providers 
for their families, 

{am not surprised to learn that at Washington the existence of this condition 
of industrial labor at Philadelphia is questioned. I believe its existence would 
be denied here in Philadelphia by most well-to-do people. The latter are mostly 
as ignorant of the real condition of the «women and child-laborers of this city as 
ifthey werea hundred miles away. They see children running about the streets 
in the poorer quarters of the city whose parents are at work—children often 
locked out in the streets until their parents come home at night—and they think, 
if they think of the matter at all, that such children are only playing on the 
streets convenient to their homes and mothers. 

I I thoroughly know the condition of the women laborers in the ward in which 
Jan fifth ward. I have been through every lane and alley in it hundreds 
‘ i knew it is acommon practice on the part of many mothers going out to work 
0 lock out their children in the street. Some mothers do this because they 
think it is safer than locking them in theirrooms. Fatal results have followed 
the latter practice. 
hin central part of the city the laboring people—those employed in the 
el work above named—do not often occupy separate houses. 
familize’s rented rooms, frequently only one room toasmall family, and several 
Stee 7 the same house. In the outskirts of the city laboring people are 
calead as regards accommodations. There are many small houses in the 
-urbs that can be obtained at low rents; nice, comfortable houses. 


PUBLIC NURSERIES AND KINDERGARTEN. 


y since 1873 that any real effort has been made to establish in this city 
system, which has been for years in operation in Paris. 


It is on} 


the Créche 





scribed; the leading feature of which isthat the teachers shall discharge to these 
little ones the duties of a mother when the mothers are absent at their daily 
labor. 

I append hereto, marked ‘‘A,"’ an extract from the City Mission Directory 
descriptive of three of these nurseries. 

From the same directory | append an extract marked “‘ B,”’ 
ber and locations of the kindergiirten. 

I also append, marked ‘‘C,”’ a report from one of these nurseries, 


showing the num- 


CHILDREN ROAMING THE STREETS. 


There are several sections of this city in which it would be no exaggeration to 
say that there are daily thousands of little children roaming the streets uncared 
for in the absence of their parents. The reasons for this neglect are 

First. The absence of parents who are engaged in various industrial and la- 
boring pursuits. 

Second. Even in cases where both parents are not so absent,the cramped 
space of their lodgings, bad ventilation, and general discomfort combine to 
make the open air, although foul and unhealthful from reeking streets, better 
in a sanitary point of view for the children than if they were locked up in-doors 
during the parents’ absence. 

Third. The great danger of locking up little children by themselves all day 
inaroom. Of gourse there are some cases where neighbors or relatives keep 
some sort of supervision over such children during the absence of their parents. 

Fourth. Prejudice on the part of the parents against the nursery and kinder- 
garten system, absence of proper parental affection, and, probably, the distance 
of the nurseries and schools from the homes of the parents 

If all the children of working people in this city, who are thus left to wander 
in the streets, were required to be cared for at the kindergarten schools, the latter 
would have to be increased by several hundred. This wili no doubt be done 
as soon as the parents begin to appreciate the impewtance and benefits of such 
harbors of refuge. 

It is a common practice for working mothers who have babies and other chil- 
dren, to pay some poor woman a few cents for taking care of the baby during 
the day. The other children are generally locked out into the street. In very 
many cases the children are given a piece of bread, when so turned out. This 
is all the provision that is made for them until the mothers return from their 
work at night. Some mothers give their children a few pennies to buy bread 
from the neighboring bakers for dinner. I believe there are thousands of such 
There isa great need for the spread of the Créche system. There is plenty 
of missionary work for the kindergarten and missionaries. Remoteness from 
these schools and nurseries no doubt deter many parents from availing them- 
selves of their benefits. 

A mile or two is not at all an uncommon distance for mothers to carry babies 
to these nursery schools. I know of a case where a woman carried her child to 


cases. 


| one of these schools three miles every morning, and then walked back a mile 


No matter how nice and tidy these 


| the kind of weather there is to be encountered. 


| fault? 


They live | 


| port. 


to the factory where she wasemployed. She had to repeat the same walk when 
returning from work after 6 o'clock in the evening. This she kept up during 
the four years she wasemployed in that factory. [t makes no difference as to 
Just think of it; hard-worked, 
worn-out women scarcely half clad, having to get up on a winter morning at, 
say, 5o’clock to prepare a scanty breakfast,and then having to walk witha 
babe perhaps in her arms and a couple of little children trudging alongside 
to a kindergarten nursery through rain, snow, or sleet in the gaslight! The old 
saying ‘that one half the world does not know how the other half lives’’ is 
eminently applicable to our women who have to earn their living by daily 
labor. 

It appears to me that the condition 6f the laboring class is getting worse in- 
stead of better. One of the causes, perhapsthe great cause, of this condition 
the want ofsteady employment. There is of course a large ‘lazy’ and ‘* worth- 
less "’ class of people in the city, but is not this their misfortune as much as their 
It is only the active and worthy who can obtain steady employment 
even at the best of times. If there were employment for all, I believe there 
would be comparatively few of the so-called “lazy” and ‘“‘worthless”’ « 
When a man or woman can find employment for only six months out of twelve 
and is dependent on labor for support, it requires some spirit, virtue, and energy 
to resist the demoralizing effects of enforced idleness. Depression of spirits is 
conducive to drunkenness. I think this vice of the laboring classes is due as 
much to the want of steady employment at living wages as to any other cause. 

The employment offered to women in the retail stores is eagerly sought for, 
although the work is very arduous and the wages small. Womensoemployed, 
especially those in the large stores, are required to dress well, indeed hand- 
somely. Todo this on such wages as they receive leaves but a smali pittance 
for support. There are thousands of women so employed in this city. Many 
of them have children or relations wholly or partly dependent on them for sup- 
Latterly I have noticed a tendency on the part of merchants who adver- 
tise for ‘sales ladies’’ or women clerks to announce that they preferred to 
employ only those who are living ‘“‘at home.’’ The evident object of this an- 
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ass 


|} nouncement isto obtain young girls who can afford to spend all their wages 


on dress, so as to presenta handsome appearance inthe stores. Such girls look 
more attractive to the merchant’s patrons or customers than women or girls 


We have | who have to contend with the cares of life on small wages. 
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The result is that those who have need of employment in the stores are fre- 
quently unable to obtain it, and those who do obtain such employment are some- 
times demoralized by indulgence in fine dress beyond their means and station 
in life. Employers insist on the fine dress, manera the wages. Oh, 


the fate that too often follows! One is often reminded of Hood’s pathetic 
lines 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ;— 
Fashion'd so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair!” 


A. 
LOMBARD STREET DAY NURSERY. 
No. 430 Lombard street. 


The object of this charity is to aid poor and industrious mothers by taking 
charge of their children during their absence from them in working hours. It 
provides daily shelter, care and food, and also kindergarten instruction. 

By means of this industrial training, children of 3 years old begin to learn at- 
tention, order, and manual skill, together with truthful, dutiful, reverent ways. 


Those who are old enough attend public and parish schools, returning to the 
nursery, as to a home, for meals. 


Children are brought at 6} o'clock a. m. 
three full meals are given each day. 


Number ofchildren on the roll (December, 1881), 414; largest attendance in one 
day, 48; meals supplied, 25,115. 


Bathing is carefully attended to, and 


DAY NURSERY FOR CHILDREN, 
No. 2218 Lombard street (incorporated 1873) 


The object of the Day Nursery is to receive and care for, during the day, the 
young children of poor, industrious working-women whose employment calls 
them from their homes, and who would otherwise be obliged to leave their 
children entirely without protection and subject to the perils of fire and acci- 
dent. 

Three meals a day are giveth of good wholesome food, and washing and bath- 
ing are strictly attended to. 

Children are received at 6} o'clock in the morning; and none are admitted 
who are over 8 years of age. 

Such instruction as they are capable of receiving is given them by the matron, 
who also exercises a careful supervision in the play-room which is provided for 
them 


Those who are old enough are sent to the public schools, and return to the 
nursery for meals and during the school recess. 


THE NORTHERN DAY NURSERY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 923 N. Seventh street (chartered), 


Receives and cares for children (not over 8 years old) of working-women 
whose employment calls them from home. 

The nursery is open daily at 6} a.m. The children must be brought neat and 
clean as possible, and called for at7 p.m. Six cents per day ischarged for each 
child. Three meals furnished, and all that can be done for the comfort and 
interests of the children. 


B. 
KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION, 


The movement in behalf of neglected children under school age, and for the 
poe of crime and pauperism, has resulted in the establishment of quitea 
arge number of free kindergarten, among which seventeen have been instituted 
under the auspices of the various ward associations. They are as follows : 

No. 1, for 30 pupils. Publie-school building, eighth section, southwest corner 
Twenty-second and Locust streets, 

No. 2, for 50 pupils. Public-school building, sixth section, New street, between 
Front and Second streets. 

No. 3, for 50 pupils (colored), 
Eleventh street. 

No. 4, for 30 pupils (colored). 
Bainbridge 

No. 5, for 50 pupils. 

No. 6, for 25 pupils. 
street. 

No.7, for 25 pupils. Mission church, Saint Mary’s street, above Sixth street. 

No, 8,for 25 pupils. Office of Charity Organization of Third ward, in co-oper- 
ation with House of Industry, 718 Catherine street. 

No. 9, for 50 pupils. 
street. 

No. 10, for 25 pupils. 
street. 

No. 11, for 25 pupils. 2331 Jefferson street, in co-operation with Charity Organ- 
ization of Twenty-ninth ward 

No. 12, 116 Diamond street, in co-operation with Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Wards Charity Organization and Kensington Day Nursery, for 25 pupils. 

No. 13, Southern Home, for 25 pupils. 

No. 15, Pulaskitown, Germantown, for 25 pupils. 

No. 16, Biedeman public-school building, Saint John’s street, in co-operation 
with Eleventh Ward Charity Organization, for 25 pupils. 

No. 17, 2428 Spring Garden street, in co-operation with Fifteenth Ward Associ- 
ation of Charity Organization, for 25 pupils. 

These schools will be extended as fast as fundsare provided. ‘The annual ex- 
penses of those now carried on are About $5,000. Visitors will be cordially wel- 
comed, and it is hoped that all who are interested in the object will approve the 
means and contribute to their support. Donations and annual subscriptions 
may be sent to the treasurer, Sub-Primary School Association. 


Progressive Workingmen’s Club, 424 South 
Church of the Crucifixion, Eighth street, above 


Bedford-street Mission, 619 Alaska street. 
Day Nursery and Children’s Home,723 Saint Mary's 


Office of Charity Organization of Sixth Ward, 309 Branch 


DAY NURSERY RULES, 


1. That children shall be brought as clean as circumstances will allow. 


2. That they shall be taken home in good season, as soon as the mother’s 
working hours enable her to come for them. 

3. That articles of clothing lent be carefully returned and in good order. 

4. That payments for children be made as regularly as possible. 

5. That no gifts of money be offered to those in charge in the house for care 
of particular children, but any money which mothers may wish to give will be 
gladly received by the treasurer to aid in maintaining the nursery and adding 
to the comfort of all the little children it shelters and provides for. 


Kindergiirten referred to in the foregoing statement: 
SUBPRIMARY SCHOOL SOCIETY—FREE KINDERGARTEN, 


No. 1, for 0 pupils. H. Lenox Hodge Kindergarten, public-school building, 
eighth section, southwest corner Twenty-second and Locust streets. 


No. 2, for twenty-five pupils. Public-school building, sixth section, New street, 
between Front and Second streets, 


Office of Charity Organization of Fifth Ward, 338 Griscom | 





No. 3, for 25 pupils (colored). Progressive Workingmen’s Club, 424 South Eley. 
enth street. 

No. 4, for 25 pupils (colored). 
Bainbridge street. 

No. 5, for 50 pupils. Bedford-street Mission, 619 Alaska street. 

No. 6, for 50 pupils. Day Nursery and Children’s Home, 713 Saint Mary stree: 

No. 7, for 50 pupils. Beulah Coates Kindergarten, mission church, Saint Mary 
street, above Sixth street. , 

No. 8, for 25 pupils. House of Industry, 718 Catherine street. 

No. 9, for 50 pupils. Office of Charity Organization of Fifth Ward, 338 Griseom 
street. 

No. 10, for 25 pupils. Public-school building, sixth section, northwest corner 
Crown and Race streets. 

No. 11, for 30 pupils. Beideman public-school building, eleventh section, Saint 
John street, below Buttonwood street. 

No. 12, for 25 pupils. Hoffman public-school building, fifteenth section, north- 
east corner of Seventeenth and Wood streets. 

No. 13, for 25 pupils. Day nursery, 116 Diamond street. 

No. 14, for 50 pupils. Pulaskiville,Germantown. 

No. 15, for 25 pupils. Christ-church chapel, Jefferson street, below Twenty- 
sixth street. 

No. 16, for 5 pupils. Western Temporary Home, 35 North Fortieth street 

No. 17, for 25 pupils. Southern Home for Destitute Children, southeast cor- 
ner Twelfth and Fitzwater streets. 

No. 18, for 50 pupils. Anna Hallowell Kindergarten of the Eighth Ward Char- 
ity Organization, 238 South Tenth street. 

No. 19, for 25pupils. Public-school building, sixth section, New street, between 
Front and Second streets. 

No. 20, for 25 pupils. House of Industry, 112 North Seventh street. 

No. 21, for 25 pupils. Publicschool building, ninth section, Pilbert street, 
above Twentieth street. 

No. 22, for 25 pupils. 
and Poplar streets. 

No. 23, for 25 pupils. Morton street free Kindergarten of Germantown, Mor- 
ton street, above Haines street, Germantown. 

No. 24, for 25pupils. Monroe public-school building, fourteenth section, Wood 
street below Twelfth street. 

School term: First Monday in September to July 1. 

School session: Every week-day, except Sunday, from 9 to 12. 

These schools will be extended as fast as funds are provided. 
cordially weleomed 

The result of kindergarten training in Saint Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere show that the kindergarten furnishes the best method of child-train 
ing for all classes, and especially for the destitute and neglected. 


Cc, 


PINE STREET DAY-NURSERY. 


Church of the Crucifixion, Eighth street, above 


Union Temporary Home, northeast corner Sixteenth 


Visitors will be 


No. 427 Pine street. 


At the close of its fifth year (1883) the Lombard street day nursery obtained 
the ampler space and larger rooms so much needed for the welfare of the chi 
dren under itscare. It was removed from 430 Lombard street to 427 Pine street 
on the 2d of June, the new home having been altered,to prepare it for occu 
pancy, during the previous month. The airy, well-ventilated apartments, and 
the pleasant play-ground afford all that is desirable for health and enjoyment 
The house having been provided without expense to the nursery, the fund gat! 
ered “for purchasing or altering property ’’ remains for use in future improv: 
ments, The kindergarten class for the little ones, and the daily attendance 
parish and public schools by the older children, as well as the nursery teaching 
of housework and sewing, furnish opportunities for training in every depart 
ment of education and industry suited to the years of its inmates. It remains 
to ask that the generous friends of. these little children will still continue to 
supply the means and material for the maintenance of the new home, as w« 
as their daily food and a certain amount of needful clothing. Provision was 
made at the Christmas festival for eighty children, all habitual attendants on 
different days, and the mothers were as usual invited to tea. 

On the same afternoon, the 26th of December, before the festival, the house 
was dedicated to its special use by the bishop of the diocese, assisted by Rev 
Dr. Davies, in an informal service, in which the children united by singing th« 
Christmas hymns and chanting verses of the twenty-third psalm. The only 
shadow resting on this happy afternoon was the loss, three days previously, of 
a faithful attendant, whose term of service began with the existence of the nur 
sery, and ended only with her death on Sunday evening, December 23. Assist- 
ance is still rendered in the house by little girls who, having early learned 
the nursery kindergarten habits of accuracy and industry, now show the good 
result of these lessons by skill and usefulness in various departments of service. 
Each of these little workers receives, during the summer holidays, the gift of 
a dress, which she is taught to make for herself. Some formsof useful industry 
are also found for the boys, and the nursery is thus enabled to retain children 
under its care longer than would otherwise be possible, instead of parting with 
them during the years when its protection and guidance are still greatly needed 
Many thanks are due to Dr. for his faithful and generous aid to the nursery 
asits physician; and many, also, to its steadfast friend, Mrs. , Whose kindness 
has again supplied an assistant kindergartner, as well as to Mr. , for furnish- 
ing the nursery with ice during successive seasons of six months each, and to 
the many other friends to whose thoughtful kindness the children are indebted 
for much-needed articles of food and clothing, and various sources of comfort 


and enjoyment, unknown otherwise, amid the hardship and privation of their 
little lives. 


Names on the roll 

Number of children added 
Daily average attendance 
Largest number in one day 
Number of meals supplied 


6 
ince last report.. 


Balance remaining December 31, 1882 

Amount received to date, from— 
SIN i icentinnisssanrestinhdinencnabiabuipenocianensebyataes 
Subscriptions 
Rent of upper rooms 
Mothers’ payments.. 


605 00 
24 0 


430 93 


2.009 23 
Expended for furniture, repairs,milk,fuel, provisions, salary and wages.. 1,461 4 


Leaving a balance of 


The report this year includesa period of twelve months, instead of thirt . .. 
From money derived from contributions, $796.55 have been appropriated to thy 
expenses of the nursery, while the resources of the house have stopiio’ S654 . 
making the sum of $1,461.48, which represents the expenditure for the pa 
twelve months, exclusive of the kindergarten. . 

The fund contributed for “‘ purchasing or altering property’’ amounts to $i 














Contested Election—English ys. Peelle. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. STANTON J. PEELLE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of English 
vs. Peelle— 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I trust I shall have the reasonable attention of the 
House while I endeavor to present this case on behalf of the people 
whom I have the honor to represent. I ask this House, sitting as 
jurors, to decide the case according to their best judgments of the law 
and the facts in the case, and to dispose of it as you would were it a 
case involving your own right to aseat on this floor. I am not here to 
justify bad precedents which may have been established by both sides 
of this House; but, sir, I would not hesitate to submit this case on any 
precedent which may have been established by either side, however 
bad it may be, for in all my investigation of the various cases brought 
into this House I have found no one sufficiently bad which if applied 
to this case would justify this House in unseating me, much less seat- 
ing the contestant. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] who reported 
this case from the Elections Committee does not pretend either in his 
report or in his argument of this case that there is a single precedent 
in all the range of cases which would justify his action, nor does he cite 
a’single authority either of any State or of the nation to sustain his 
novel position. He rests the case, in ‘the absence of either law or prec- 
edent to sustain him, upon his own statements couched in his report 
and in his witness-like speech on this floor. But, sir, the gentleman 
forgets that there is no evidence whatever in the record to sustain his 
conclusions, and his speech on this floor will readily convince any one 
who has examined this case that he has not given it that examination 
which his position required. 

Has he examined the case simply far enough to believe that a care- 
ful examination might still further test his convictions as a lawyer? 
Under severe pressure some men close their eyes to the truth, that they 
may be rocked into forgetfulness of duty. I venture the assertion that 
there is not a man on this floor who has examined this case who has 
arrived at any other conclusion than that the gentleman from Ohio 
has, to say the least, committed an error and one which will torment 
this House in the future. There is not a man on this floor, including 
the Speaker of this House, who if sitting as a judge would not unhesi- 
tatingly decide, on the record presented, that the contestant was not 
entitled to a seat; and yet the gentleman from Ohio asks you to un- 
seat me and seat the contestant. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us examine the several grounds upon which 
the gentleman in his report claims that the contestant is entitled to 
represent the seventh Congressional district of Indiana. The gentle- 
man assigns six reasons, and here they are, as recapitulated by him in 
his report: 

First. The correction ofthe error in counting the vote in Marion County gives 
contestant 99 additional votes. 


Second. The fraud and coercion practiced upon the 51 paupers, 34of whom 
were Democrats, and compelled to vote for contestee, would, if corrected, add 
to contestant’s vote 68 additional votes. 


‘Third. The fraudulent jail vote counted for contestee makes in the result a 
difference of 34 additional votes. 


Fourth. The 12 counterfeit tickets which were counted for contestee, and 
should have been counted for contestant, make in the result 24 additional votes. 


Fifth. Votes of naturalized citizens, and others fraudulently rejected, 100 ad- 
ditional votes. Total, 325. B 


ae. The destruction of the secrecy of the ballot by contestee’s friends in 
the use of the spring-back tickets undoubtedly made a difference in his favor 
of several hundred more votes in the final result, to which he is not entitled. 

The first ground refers to the so-called recount of the ballots by Austin 
H. Brown, and now how was that recount, so called? 


SO-CALLED RECOUNT. 


Soon after the November election in 1882 a contest was instituted over 
the office of sheriff by the defeated Democratic candidate, and the cir- 
cuit court, under a provision of the statute authorizing such proceeding, 
appointed three commissioners to recount the ballots on sheriff. That 
commission consisted of two Republicans, Henry C. Adams and Norman 
8. Byram, and one Democrat, Austin H. Brown. These commissioners 
Were sworn to perform that special duty and none other. Before the 
reoeaatl of the ballots under the order of the court had commenced Mr. 
\' illiam H. English, the father of the contestant in this case, approached 
Austin H. Brown and employed him to count what he denominates the 

spring-back’’ ballots, and Mr. Brownin his testimony swears that the 
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senior English did employ and pay him for that service. Here is his 
testimony on that point (page 88): 
Cross-examination by Mr. PEELLE: 

Q. State your politics. 

A. Iam a Democrat. 

Q. Have you not been very active in the interests of the Democratic party in 
this State for years? 

A. Yes; I was not very active last year. 

Q. But you have been an active politician? 

A. I did not work at the polls last year. 

Q. 1 will ask you to state at whose instance you kept an account of the vote 
for Stanton J. Peelle during the time of the Lemon-Hess contest? 

A. Mr. William H. English came to me, I think it was a day or two before we 
commenced our duties here, and asked me to take an account of all of the so- 
called ee ” tickets—that is, the character of the tickets that have been 
explained in this evidence as such—and offered to compensate me for it. 

Q. Did he do it? 

A. He did. 

And he admitted to Mr. Adams that he was employed by Mr. Eng- 
lish, sr., to keep count of all the votes, and this he does not deny any- 
where. Here is Mr. Adams’s testimony on that point (page 405): 

Q. What did he say he was keeping that count for? 

(Objected to as incompetent.) 

A. Hesaid he was keeping it for Mr. English; that he had been employed by 
Mr. English to keep it. 

Q. Did he say that he was employed by Mr. English to keep count of the vote, 
or simply to keep count of the number of Republican tickets upon which Mr. 
English’s name appeared? 

A. He said he had been employed to keep count of all the votes, which he 
proceeded to do. 

Now let it be borne in mind that Mr. Brown was the paid employé of 
Mr. English, sr., to perform that service. Now before I proceed further 
let me read from the report of the Committee on Elections, made by 
the gentleman from Ohio, and see how fairly he states the case: 

Your committee are fully aware of the danger attending recounts to set aside 


official returns. They fully indorse the doctrine that recounts to be of value 
must be honest, fair, and correct. 


How fair he seems to be! And now let us see if that so-called re- 
count was ‘‘ honest, fair, and correct.’’ 

It is conceded by the contestant that this so-called recount of the 
ballots cast for Congress was made at the same time the ballots were 
being recounted on sheriff under the order of the circuit court, and 
when the commissioners were sworn to perform that special duty and 
none other. And yet during the recount of the ballots cast for sheriff, 
Austin H. Brown, as the paid employé of Mr. English, sr., attempted 
to, and swears he did, count the ballots cast for Congress; and he fur- 
ther swears that he kept the count on Congressman secret from the 
other members of the commission, and that he had been counting the 
ballots on Congressman two or three days before it became known to 
Mr. Byram, who was near him, that he was counting the ballots on 
Congressman at all. Here is his testimony on that point (page 380): 

Q. Did not you point out errors to Mr. Byram as you went along? 

A. No, sir; not onCongressman. It was the third day before he knew I was 
keeping the vote on Congress. We had passed largely into the precincts 

So that by his own testimony he n®t only admits that he was em- 
ployed by Mr. English, sr., to count the ballots on Congressman, but 
admits that he was making such count secretly and without the 
knowledge of Mr. Byram or any other Republican. That he was ad- 
monished by his employer to perform the work as he did there can be 
no doubt. ‘The gentleman from Ohio had evidently not examined that 
testimony when he put into his report that— 

‘They fully indorse the doctrine that recounts to be of value must be honest, 
fair, ’’ &e. 

Had Mr. English, sr., or the contestant, said to me or any of my friends 
at any time before the recount of the ballots for sheriff that he desired 
a friendly agreement to recount the ballots cast for Congress, such an 
agreement would readily have been acceded to, as without a majority 
of votes over the contestant I could not have consented to remain in 
my seat in this House. But no such proposition was made to me or 
to any one else, and yet the gentleman from Ohio in his blindness says 
in effect that such recount was honest and fair. In the light of such 
honesty and fairness every member’s seat upon this floor would be in- 
secure, and instead of being the Representatives of a majority of the 
voters in our respective districts, we would be at the mercy of any and 
every man who could be employed to secretly and clandestinely recount 
the ballots cast, and at the mercy of one who, under such an employ- 
ment, was interested togive hisemployer value received for his money. 

Why did Mr. English so employ Mr. Brown to count those ballots? 
Was he not anxious to have a result that would enable him to have his 
son seated on this floor? And was not the employed anxious to 
gratify his employer? The objective point in the recount was to so 
reduce my majority as that a majority might appear for the contest- 
ant. My majority over the contestant in the district was 87 votes, and 
that could not be overcome by a less vote. So that Mr. Brown made 
the discovery that I had 99 less votes than were returned for me by the 
board of canvassers, which would give the contestant 12 majority. 





Small, to be sure, but then it was quite enough for the purpose if sueh 
recount were to be sustained by this House, in whose political faith 
Mr. English, sr., has from the beginning manifested most extraordinary 
confidence. 
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I deny the competency of the testimony of Mr. Brown in such un- 
authorized and secret recount, made as it was under employment from 
one whose interest it was to have a favorable result regardless of the 
real truth, and I challenge any member of this House to cite a single 
authority in support of the competency of such testimony. Mr. Brown 
fails wholly to point outa single error in any oneof theeighty precincts 
in Marion County, and if an application had been made to the court for 
a recount of the ballots, based upon his testimony in this case, the appli- 
cation would have been denied for the want of some specific allegation 
of frand or mistake (section 280, McCrary on Elections, second edition, 
and authorities there cited), and yet the gentleman from Ohio seem- 
ingly rests the case upon the so-called recount, and then, notwithstand- 
ing his was the first speech made in this case, he proceeds to testify as 
to the good character of Mr. Brown, as if some one on this side of the 
House had attacked him. 

Why, sir, it is unnecessary for the purposes of this case to attack Mr. 
Brown’s character. All that is necessary for me to do is to state the cir- 
cumstances and the manner in which he served his employer in that 
matter. And now let me proceed further, if such testimony is to be 
considered as competent in a case involving the rights of 36,000 voters. 
As stated before, there are eighty election precincts in Marion County, a 
county that casts over 26,000 votes. After Mr. Brown had counted 
some twenty precincts in the county, Mr. Byram, on his own motion, 
concluded to keep count of the ballots cast for Congress also, and during 
such count they would frequently disagree at the end of the precincts, 
and then, that their counts might agree, changes were made without 
again counting the ballots until their counts did agree. And now 
on this point let me quote from the testimony in the record in this case. 
Mr. Byram and Mr. Adams, the other two commissioners, Mr. Hawk- 
ins, a watcher in the room in the interest of the Republican sheriff-elect, 
and also Mr. Myers, the Democratic watcher in the interest of the 
Democratic contestant for sheriff, all testify on this point, and it is the 
only testimony given, except the testimony of Mr. Brown, in which he 
denies having made any corrections. Here is the testimony verbatim: 

Mr. Byram, on page 390: 


Q. When you would get through counting a precinct, what, if anything, was 
said by you or Mr. Brown with reference as to how the vote stood for Congress- 
man’ 

A. Well, [sometimes asked Mr. Brown how the vote stood for Mr. English or 
Mr. Peelle, how he had it; and sometimes he would ask me how I had it. 

Q. What was done at the end of each precinct there, if anything? 

A. If our results were not alike, there was frequently corrections made or the 
work gone over again, and a memorandum was kept to show, and sometimes 
corrections were made. 

Q. Did Mr. Brown make some corrections or not, as you went along? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make some corrections sometimes? 

A. I think probably I did, in one or two instances. 

Q. What kind of corrections did you make? 

A. Lcould not tell, except I tried to make them compare with Mr. Brown’s 
figures 

Q. How many times were those corrections made ? 

A. That is a question I could not answer. I do not know. 

Q. Was it pretty general, or was i,only a few times? 

A. It was only a few times. 

Q. Wasthere anytime when Mr. Brown refused to make corrections to corre- 
spond with your count? 

A. Notthat I know of; he never refused to do it; no, sir. 


Mr. Adams (page 405): 


Q. I will ask you to state whether or not at the end of each precinct after the 
count had been made of each precinct, what was said or done between Mr. 
Byram and Mr. Brown with reference to the vote for Congressman ? 

A. They just struck a balance—that is, compared notes to see how they stood. 

Q. Did Mr. Brown make any corrections, or not, as he went along? 

A. Yes, sir; sometimes he and Mr. Byram did not agree, and they always 
ended it by agreeing except in one instance. 

Q. How was that? 

A. 1 do not recollect exactly how it was. I remember one instance, and they 
agreed except that one instance. I remember of laughing about it at the time— 
about their disagreeing on that point. 


Mr. Hawkins (pages 419 and 420): 


Q. Did Mr. Byram or Mr. Brown make any comparison of their vote at the 
end of each precinct for Congressman ? 

A. Yes, sir; in almost every instance, my impression is. 

Q. Did they or not make corrections pro and con ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think in more than Franklin Township; but my recollection is 
not so distinct about counting the tickets over for Congressman in other pre- 
cincts, but I know the count was delayed and they looked over the returns in 
connection with the general returns of the election, and made their comparison 
afterward to see which was wrong and where the mistake océurred. 

Q. Was there any time in which Mr. Brown or Mr. Byram refused to make 
corrections? 


A. My recollection is there was one precinct, I donot know which it was, that 
they could not agree on. 


_ Mr. Myers, the Democratic watcher in the interest of Mr. Lemon, 
in his cross-examination (page 469) says: 
Q. ey were there as watcher atthe solicitation of Mr. Lemon, were you not? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. He was the Democratic candidate for sheriff? 
A. Yes, sir. 
. ~ * * > > 
Q. Did you not state it would be impossible for him to keep the vote for Mr. 


Lemon correctly if he undertook at the time to keep the vote on Congressman ? 
A. No, I did not say that. 


Q. Did you not say that toMr. Hawkins? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I will ask you if within the last two or three weeks you did not state to 
Mr. Hawkins that it was impossible for Mr. Brown to keep a correct account in 
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the manner in which he kept it, and if you were called as a witness you would 
so swear? 

A. No, I did not make the statement. 

Q. What did you say” 

A. Thestatement! made was this: He asked me if I did not remember that two 
or three or four times, I forget now the number of times, that Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Byram would disagree in their counts as to the number of votes cast for 
Congressman, and I told him I did, and I remembered once or twice the entiy; 
vote was counted over for a certain precinct and ward, and still they could not 
agree, and they would fix them up and makethem agree, leaving a vote ortwo 
or three. I forget the number. 

Q. I will ask you if it isnot a fact that it was impossible for Mr. Brown to keep 
an accurate account on the vote for sheriff and Congressman at the same tin, 
and under the circumstances in which they were making their count? 

A. I do not know in regard to Mr. Brown's capacity for anything of that kind 
It is a pretty difficult job, but I presume he could doit. He is an expert in this 
business. 


Such was the manner in which that so-called recount was made, and 
yet the gentléman from Ohio says it was honest, fair, and correct. 
Would ‘he think so if his seat were involved? Why, sir, if he were 
unseated upon such testimony he would never cease denouncing it 
He asks the House to accept the so-called recount of Brown as “ {ii) 
honest, and correct’ as against the official returns attested at each elec- 
tion precinct by five witnesses, or four hundred witnesses in the county, 
verified by eighty inspectors, constituting the official canvassing board 
But this is not all, for at the conclusion of this so-called recount M) 
Brown admitted that Mr. Peelle’s vote would be increased on a recount 
more than the Republican sheriff had gained, and it was conceded that 
Mr. Hess, the Republican sheriff, had increased his majority in the 
recount 49 votes, and that he should so report to Mr. English, his em- 
ployer. Let us examine the evidence on this point. 

Mr. Byram (page 422): 

Q. Was anything said in that conversation about Mr. Peelle gaining more on 
a recount than had been gained for Mr. Hess? 

A. Yes, sir; I made that statement to the parties there, that a recount would 
show alarger gain for Mr. Peelle than for Mr. Hess. 

Q. Did he say anything about reporting to Mr. English? 

A. My recollection is rather indistinct of that part of it, but it is that he stated 
that he did not think it would do any good for Mr. English to go on or have a 


recount; that it would be no benefit to him, and he would say so to Mr. Ex 
That is only an indistinct recollection of it now. 


Mr. Hawkins (page 419): 


Q. Were you presentafter the recount had been had at the time in which there 
Was a conversation between Mr. Byram and Mr. Brown about the recount for 
Congress? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what occurred. 

A. My recollection is that the question was asked there by Mr. Adams or by 
myself jointly—I do not know who it was—of Mr. Byram about the recount on 
Peelle, and we were sitting there together, all of us, and something was said 
about the recount on Peelle and English, atid how it would compare with the 
Hess and Lemon recount. Mr. Byram then said that he thought Mr. Peelle 
would gain more than Hess gained by the recount; and Mr. Brown—I do not 
know that I can give the exact language—but my impression is the same as Mr 
Adams's, that Mr. Brown said that he did not think there was anything for Mr 
English to gain by a recount, or that he would not advise him to have a recount, 
or something of that kind. 


Mr. Adams (page 404): 


Q. At the time, during the count of the vote or at the conclusion of the count 
of the votes cast for this county for sheriff, what was said, if anything, by Mr 
Brown or in Mr. Brown’s presence as to how the vote would stand on a recount 
for Peelle and English? 

A. Well, it was after we were through counting and after the count was over, 
and it was the morning of the day we reported. 

Q. After the count had coneluded ? 

A. Yes, sir; it was after we had agreed, and Mr. Brown, Mr. Byram, and my- 
self had agreed on our return that we should make, and Mr. Brown said—l! be- 
lieve he said—he would like for Mr. Cropsey to look at it and to have them see 
it; and Mr. Lemon,and probably Mr. Cropsey, was in the room and looked at 
it, and we were waiting for some time for some purpose or other, and Mr. By- 
ram and Mr. Brown and myself, and, I think, Mr. Hawkins, were standing at 
the end of the table, and we were talking about the English count. It was our 
impression and my impression that the advantage in the recount, or that the ad- 
vantage in the recount of the vote for Congrese—that it would have made a gain 
in favor of Mr. Peelle, and that remark was made to Mr. Brown, and I spoke to 
him about it and he acquiesced in it. 

Q. State what he said. 

A. My best impression is he said right then that that was the case, and he 
should say the same to Mr. English, and that Mr. English would have nothing 
to gain in a recount, and he would tell him so. 

Q. Was Mr. Byram present when that occurred? 

A. Yes, sir; and Mr. Hawkins. 


So that here at the conclusion of this so-called recount of the ballots for 
Congress he admits that my vote would be increased more than Mr. 
Hess’s had been, and that he should so report to Mr. English. Now, 
it must be conceded from this evidence that the sitting member in this 
“ase nor any of his friends had any notice whatever that errors had been 
discovered in such recount to lessen his majority, and yet the gentle- 
man from Ohio says that such recount was honest and fair. But how 
does Mr. Brown meet this evidence? When on the stand in behalf ot 
the contestant in chief he denies having made any such statement at 
all, but after sitting by and hearing the testimony of Mr. Byram, Mr. 
Adams, and Mr. Hawkins, gentlemen whose characters are above re- 
proach, he comes to the witness-stand under the guise of rebuttal, and 
here is what he then says, when he knows the case on the part ol the 
contestee has been closed (page 458), on direct examination: 


Q. Did you say anything that day in the presence of Mr. Byram, or Mr. Haw- 
kins, or Mr. Adams as to what would be the probable result of the votes for 
Congress as between English and Peelle should a recount be made in the future 
And, if so, state what you did say and your reasons for saying it. 

A. I never made any statement as to the result of the count. 


glish 


I may have 
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impression that I did, that I would not advise Mr. Eng- 
ae end ieee of the ballots, for the reason that the tickets which we 
had just completed counting, in my opinion, had been tampered with as to 
sheriff before they reached us, and what would be done in that case might be 
done in any other if it was necessary to accomplish a given purpose. I do not 
think I ever-made any remark in any other connection in reference to a recount. 


And the only and sole reason given by Mr. Brown why he believed 
such tickets had been tampered with was because during the time he 
was attempting the double duty of recounting the votes for sheriff and 
the votes cast for Congress he could not find the ticket he himself had 
voted—a ticket which he said he would know anywhere. — 5 

Mr. Speaker, while I deny that there was any tampering with the 
ballots, or that the evidence justifies such a conclusion, yet I say, if it 


clear under all the authorities that such recount goes for nothing, and 
McCrary on Elections (section 555, second edition) says: 

That the party offering such ballots in evidence must show affirmatively that 
they have not been tampered with, and that they are the identical ballots cast 
at the election in question. 


The burden of proof is upon the contestant; but instead of introduc- 
ing testimony to show affirmatively that the baljots are the same, as 
were returned by the several precinct election boards, he casts doubt 
upon the genuineness of the ballots by the testimony of the same per- 
son by whom he seeks to establish the correctness of the recount, and 
yet the gentleman from Ohio says that this recount was fair and honest. 
"Why, Mr. Speaker, if I continue I shall certainly convince this House 
that the gentleman from Ohio knows less about what constitutes a fair 
and honest count of ballots than Satan does about the plan of salvation. 
But Iam not done yet. Now, Mr. Brown swears that.at the time of 
that recount he had a memorandum-book in which he kept the count 
ofthe ballots both for sheriff and for Congress, keeping both counts 
in the same book, and that after the commissioners had made out their 
report to the circuit court as to the ballots cast for sheriff he went 
home. The recounting of these ballots commenced on the 23d and 
ended on the 27th day of November, 1882, nearly three weeks after 
the election. That the next day after the recount had been concluded 
he sat down and drew up a statement which he puts in evidence in this 
case over contestee’s objection, which is as follows (page 87): 


BROWN’S STATEMENT OF THE RECOUNT. 


Q. Did you at the time make any report of the result of that count? 

(Objected to as immaterial.) 

A. Yes. I made a statementin writing, which I have here. 

Q. If you have that record please produce it and read it and attach it to your 
deposition as a part thereof. 

(Objected to as immaterial and incompetent and as an indirect attack upon 
the returns.) 

A. (Reading); ‘‘ In the election contest for sheriff of Marion County, Indiana, 
in the case of Lemon vs. Hess, lacted under appointment of the circuit court as 
a commissioner to recount the ballots received for that office at the general elec- 
tion held in that county November 7, 1882. The recount took place between the 
23d and 27th of that month. At the same time I counted the vote for Congress- 
man for that district, every ballot passing through my hands and being closely 
scanned by me, and of the ballots for Stanton J. Peelle for that office 12,551 were 
of the kind commonly called card-board, or spring-back tickets; and the aggre- 
gate of all the ballots showed said Peelle’s plurality over William E. English in 
that county to be 99 votes less than the number returned by the board of can- 
vassers, making his plurality 443 without the vote of the second precinct of the 
twelfth ward of the city of Indianapolis, which precinct the board of canvassers 
returned as 98 majority for Peelle. My count embraced the ballots in all the 
election precincts of the county except the ballots in the second precinct of the 
twelfth ward, which could not be found; but the vote of that precinct was re- 
turned to the board of canvassers by the inspector of elections of that precinct 
as 98 majority for Peelle in said precinct. This 98 majority added to the aggre- 
gate of my count of the ballots of the other precincts would make Peelle’s vote 
‘41 more in Marion County than English’s, being 99 less than the number re- 
turned by the board of canvassers November 9, 1882. 


AUSTIN H. BROWN. 
INDIANAPOLIS, November 28, 1882. 


Such were the deductions drawn by Mr. Brown from the memorandum 
which he kept of the so-called recount—no one going over his figures 
to verify their correctness—and when cross-examined as to the where- 
abouts of his memorandum he had lost it. But here is his testimony on 
that point (page 379): 

Q. In that testimony you said that you concluded the count with reference to 
sheriff and went home in the afternoon very tired, and that the next day you 
~—e statement which you put in evidence in your testimony before? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Did you have that book before you at the time you made that statement ? 

A. I had the memorandum ; yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do with that after it was made ? 

A. My recollection is I put it away with some papers in my desk, and after- 
ward in cleaning up my desk, which I do two or three times a year, I regarded 
those papers as of no value and destroyed them, is my recollection now. 

Q. Have you seen that little memorandum of the vote for Congress since you 
— os statement ? 

A. Not to refer to it, unless in the way I spoke of in overhauling my papers; 
but I had all the facts before me at the time. 


Q. At the time you made that statement from the figures you kept what did 
you do with the statement? 


A. Ltold Mr. English about it; it was my duty to tell him so. 

Q. Why did you retain it? F 7 

; {thought it was a very good paper to keep. 

. yy? 

J supposed it might be of some use. 

. Where and how ? 

. As a matter of evidence if this contest was to go on. 

ok You thought the result of those little figures that you had made would be 
tter evidence, aa ye or not, than the book itself? 
A. Itnever entered my head in regard to that, one way or the other. 


> 
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Q. When you made that statement, then, as I understand, you anticipated 
that it might be useful as evidence in this contest, did you? 

A. I did not know ; I thought it might be useful; I thought the paper of some 
use outside. 

Q. You did not think the memorandum-book from which you made that 
statement of any value? 

A. No, sir; because I had all the facts collated that were in that memorandum- 
book, and a good many other matters besides; matters pertaining to the sher- 
iffalty. 

Q. Matters pertaining to the sheriffalty in that county? 

A. I kept both counts in the same book. 


The sitting member was entitled to an inspection of that memorandum 
from which brown says hearrived at the conclusion that Mr. Peelle’s ma- 
jority in Marion County was 99 less votes than had been returned for him, 


es st it was gone, ¢ at fact is a very suspicious one i is case 3 
be true that the ballots had been tampered with in any way, then it is | but it was gone, and that fact is a very suspicious one in this case. He 


had destroyed the memorandum-book and retained the statement, as he 
says, because it might be of some use in this contest. He says he told 
Mr. English about it because it was his duty to tell him, but he care- 
fully avoids telling any one else, and not until he came on the witness- 
stand in this case did I know anything about it as a matter of fact. 
And yet the gentleman from Ohio says that this so-called recount was 
honest, fair, and correct. But this is notall. I want to show this 
House now from Mr. Brown’s testimony that he did not recount the bal- 
lots at all as to the contestant but that he simply attempted to note 
what he terms errors against Mr. Peelle, leaving the vote of Mr. Eng- 
lish to stand as returned for-him by the board of canvassers. The ma- 
jority for Mr. Peelle in Marion County as returned by the board was 
640, whereas Mr. Brown says that according to his count my majority 
was 541; and now how does he arrive at that conclusion? Here is what 
Mr. Brown (page 90) says on that point: 

Q. You say that, according to your count, Mr. Peelle had 541 votes over Mr. 
English. Now, do you mean he had 541 votes over the vote as actually returned 
for Mr- English, or over his vote as actually counted by you? 

A. According to the board of canvassers you had a plurality over Mr. Eng- 
lish of 640,and my count gives that 541—a difference of 99. 

Q. That is the majority simply over the vote as returned for Mr. English, is it 
not, by the board of canvassers ? 

A. Well, it is two different counts, I take it. If you take theirs it is one way, 
and if you take my statement of the count it is different. 

Q. Is not that majority for Peelle based upon your count as compared with 
the actual return for Mr. English by the board of canvassers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

* * * - * « * 
Q. I will ask you if in that examination in the votes for sheriff for the Repub- 


lican candidate if the vote was not largely increased over the returns made by 
the board ? 

A. The Republican candidate got more votes. 

Q. According to that count? 


A. Yes, sir; I haveit here exactly. Mr. Hess’s vote was actually increased 7, 
and Mr. Lemon’s was 35 of a loss, 

Q. Making a difference of how much gain for the Republican candidate for 
sheriff? 

A. The whole number of votes decreased. The ballots less were 35. 

Q. How many gain would that make for the Republican candidate over the 
return of the board? 

A. About 49, sir. 


Q. Can you give me the total number of votes you counted as cast for Mr. 
Peelle for Congress? 

A. Ican not, sir. I can give you the tofal number of a certain ticket, on the 
‘“*spring-back "’ ticket, but your name wason some Democratic tickets and on a 
few national tickets. 


3y the above testimony it will be seen that he counted, as he claims, 

the ballots cast for Mr. Peelle and accepted the returns as made for Mr. 
English, and that he did not count the ballots cast for English at all. 

Again I insist that according to his own testimony he did not count 
the ballots at all for either, and that he was unable to give the total vote 
for either Mr. Peelle or Mr. English, and that he only kept the count by 
majorities as he went along, as he swears. Here is what he says at page 
380: 

Q. What was the total vote, according to your count, on Mr. English? 

A. I could not give you that, sir; I did not keep it in that way; I kept it by 
the different majorities and in precincts as I went along. 

Q. What errors were there in the precincts of the first ward for or against 
Mr. Peelle or Mr. English? 

A. I can not state. 


Q. What errors were there for or against Mr. Peelle or Mr. English in the 
precincts of the second ward? 


A. You need not ask them all. I tell youl have no memorandum that I can 
refer to now giving any facts. 
* * * * * * * 


Q. Have you any recollection as to errors occurring in any particular pre- 
cinct; you have not, as I understand you ? 

A. No, sir; I have a distinct recollection of a certain class of variations that 
occurred, which ran through the whole count. 

Q. ILunderstand you to say that you can not give the total vote that was 
counted by you for either Mr. Peelle or Mr. English. 

A. No, sir. 


From that it will be seen that he was unable to point out a single error 
in any one of the eighty precincts, or to give the number of ballots 
counted for either, and yet the gentleman from Ohio says that this so- 
called recount was honest, fair, and correct. 

But this is not all, Mr. Speaker, for during the time this recount 
was going on Mr. Byram on his own motion concluded to count the 
ballots for Congress also when he discovered what Mr. Brown was do- 
ing, and so Mr. Byram commenced counting at the tenth ward, or 
about the twenty-first precinct, and from that time on he counted all the 
ballots for Congress as well as for sheriff; and accepting the returns as 
made in the twenty precincts he did not count, he gives the sitting 
member 127 more votes than were returned for him by the board of 
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canvassers, making his majority in Marion County 767 instead of 640. 
And now as to the twenty precincts not counted by Mr. Byram, 
proved by Mr. Byram, and it was not denied by Mr. Brown, that the 
only change on the vote for sheriff in all the twenty precincts not 
counted by Mr. Byram for Congress was a gain of two votes only for 
the Republican sheriff, and it is, therefore, hardly possible that the sit- 
ting member lost 99 in those precincts. 

In addition to this the sitting member put the official returns in evi- 
dence; and now by what authority of law or precedent will you set 
aside the official returns by such a count—a count made by one un- 
sworn, unauthorized, secretly, for pay. If the returns in this case are 
set aside by such a recount, then where is the security for one’s seat 
on this floor. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLIOTT] argues that 
it was the duty of the sitting member to have the ballots recounted 
when he came to take his testimony in this case, because the recount of 
Mr. Brown had destroyed the prima facie case made by the official re- 
turns. Now, conceding the ballots to have been properly kept and not 
tampered with, I assert that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
ELLIoTT] nor any other gentleman upon this floor can find one single 
authority to support that position, nor is there a single precedent in all 
the election cases which sustains that position. McCrary on Elections 
(section 440, page 373) uses this language: 

SEc 


i40. But of course the parol evidence offered to set aside a return upon 
the ground of fraud must be such as to establish the fraud or mistake in the re- 
ception and deposit or in the count or return of votes. The official acts of sworn 
officers are presumed to be honest and correct until the contrary is made to 
appear 

It has accordingly been held that a return can not be set aside’ upon proof 
that a recount made by unauthorized persons some time after the official count 
has been made showed a different result from the officia) count. This was upon 
the ground that the count made by sworn officers, immediately upon closing 
of the polls was better evidence of the true result than a count made by inter- 
ested parties, not sworn, at a subsequent period, and after the result of the 
official count had been made known. Such evidence comes far short of estab- 
lishing either fraud or mistake in the official court. 


And that is the rule which has been adhered to by this House since 
the first Congress convened, and if there is a single precedent to the 
contrary I have been unable to find it and would thank any gentleman 
to cite me toit. I quite agree with the chairman of the Committee on 
Elections [Mr. TURNER], who in his report in the Wallace-McKinley 
case on the 14th instant, says: 

But since Congress passed the act governing contested elections they are in- 
stituted upon regular pleadings like any other suit, the proofs taken by the 
parties before designated officers, and all the proceedings are conformed to 
judicial precedents. We respectfully submit that itis greatly to be desired that 


these cases should be adjudicated upon the principles as well as the forms 
which prevail in the courts, 


And now, Mr. Speaker, was that so-called recount honest, fair, and 
correct? If it was, then I have examined the wrong dictionary and 
Noah Webster was a fraud. I leave it for the considerate judgment of 
this House and the country whether or not that so-called recount was 
honest, fair, and correct. There can be but one conclusion for men dis- 
posed to be fair-minded and of legal acumen, but you are the jurors, 
and I shall not complain of your verdict, let it be what it may. 

POOR-HOUSE VOTE. 

I next come to what the gentleman from Ohio pleases to term ‘‘ the 
fraud and coercion practiced upon the 51 paupers, 34 of whom were 
Democrats, and compelled to vote for contestee.’’ Now, it is a little 
strange that so great a proportion of that vote should be Democrats; 
but what proof, is there that any were Democrats, or, if Democrats, 
that they voted otherwise than as they desired? It is not denied but 
that they were legal voters, even if they were unfortunate enough to 
be inmates of the county asylum, but the only claim is that they were 
coerced into voting the Republican ticket, but whether they voted for 
Mr. Peelle or Mr. English is nowhere shown, and but one witness was 
examined on this subject, and I will read his testimony, that the House 
may see upon what testimony this ground of contest rests. Hiram W. 
Miller (pages 145 and 146) says: 

Re-examination by Mr. WiLson: 


Q. Did the use of the Republican ticket at your precinct prevent any person 
from voting his sentiments, if you know? 


A. I think I answered that once before. 
Q. What is the answer? 
4. Lanswered that I believed it did, and Mr. Peelle wanted to know who, and 
I told him the paupers from the county farm. 
. Did it affect the votes of any number of persons? 
. There was quite a number from that place that voted. 
. Do you know what their politics were? 
. Lthink I do. 
What were they? 
. [think two-thirds of them were Democrats. 
How do you know that? 
Well, sir, they had voted for me, and I claim to be a Democrat, 
How did they vote on that day? 
They voted the Republican ticket. 
. Lmean on November 7, 1882? 
They voted the Republican ticket. 
. How many of such votes were there ? 

A. L polled the house, and I made it 50or 51; something like that. 
57 voted that day—paupers and seven employés. 
* * ” . ~ * 

Q. Could they have voted the Democratic ticket without it being known by 
those who had charge of them what ticket they were voting? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Who had charge of them when they came down? 

A. Well, sir, a part of the officers and employés of the farm, 


There was 
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Q. Would two-thirds of those voters in that poor-house have voted the Dem. 
ocratic ticket on that day if they could have voted it without any influence—ir 
they could have voted themselves? 

A. That is my impression. 

Question by Mr. PEELLE: 

. Were they challenged ? 

Yes, sir; part of them were, I think. 
Were they sworn in or did they vote? 
They were sworn in. 

Were they legal voters at that precinct ? 

Well, sir, that is something I am unable to say. 

Has there ever been any prosecution on account of the men sworn in? 
No, sir; not that I know of. 

~_ county asylum is located in Wayne Township? 

es, sir. 

You were a candidate for township trustee on the Democratic ticket some 
years ago? 

A. Yes, sir; I was twice; I was elected twice. 

Q. You say about two-thirds of those folks voted for you when you were a 
candidate for township trustee? 

A. Yes, sir; I think there was more than that. 

Q. You polled them at the last election, did you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How did they come to be on that poll-book; you said you polled them and 
there were 51? 

A. 1 did not take their polities at all. 

Q. Did you poll it at all? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. For election pur . Mr. Wrightand his daughter gave me their names, 

Q. You had voted hom before for you? 

Mr. Wiison. He did not say that. 

Q. They had voted before for you? 

A. I think they had. 

Q. And they were polled out there that time by the Democrats for election 
purposes ? 

A. Yes, sir; I polled them four days before the election. 

Questions by Mr. WILson: 


Q. When they voted for you wasthere any difference between the tickets used 
by the two parties at your precinct? 

(Objected to for the reason that the ticket is the best evidence of the fact. 

A. There was not any. 

Q. I mean no difference in the ticket. 

(Objected to for the reason that the ticket is the best evidence of the fact. 

A. No distinguishing difference. 

Q. Under whose control was the poor-house—what party, and what were the 
politics of the men in control of the poor-house when you were elected ? 

A. Republican. 

Q. Were they the same men that are now in control? 

A. Yes, sir; that is, at one election they were and one they were not. The 
first election it was under the control of Mr. Larry Logston, and at the last or 
second election they were under the control of Mr. Wright, the same man that 
controlled them on November 7, 1882. 

Q. How many years ago was that election held there—the first time when you 
were elected ? 

A. That was in the spring of 1877, I think. 

Q. The second election, what date was that? 

A. It was two years later. 

Q. 1879 that would be? 

A. Yes, sir. 


I challenged several voters myself 


properepere 


Such, Mr. Speaker, is the testimony upon which the gentleman from 
Ohio says 68 votes should be counted for English. That is, because he 
thinks two-thirds of them voted for him in 1879, and he is a Demo- 
crat, that therefore in 1882, three years later, the same number were 
Democrats; although Marion County contains 125,000 people, there 
were no deaths or changes in the county asylum from 1879 to 1822, if 


his testimony is to be accepted. He says only part of them were chal- 
lenged and that they.were sworn in and that no one was prosecuted for 
any violation of law. Whereis the proof of coercion? It exists only 
in the brain of the gentleman from Ohio, for it never found a lodgment 
even with the contestant’s counsel. He is an ingenious fellow, that 
gentleman from Ohio. He actually asks this House to take from me 
34 votes without any proof whatever that they were cast for me, and 
then to round out the climax he asks you to count them for English, 
making a difference of 68 votes against me. 

Again, he asks this House to do that without the least proof in the 
world that a single one of them would have voted for English. Why, 
if they were coerced into voting for me, then I should think the gen- 
tleman from Ohio would be satisfied to simply deduct them from m) 
vote; but then the gentleman knows that there is a majority of *7 
to overcome, and he finds it necessary to multiply by two for fear the 
votes elsewhere will not make it up. The contestant’s witness, Mr 
Miller, testifies, as we have seen, that it is his impression that two- 
thirds of them would have voted the Democratic ticket if they had not 
been influenced to vote the Republican ticket. The gentleman from 
Ohio in his report to this House says these 51 persons were compelled 
to vote the Republican ticket. By whom and how were they com- 
pelled to vote the Republican ticket? Why, I will tell you. The 
county asylum was under the control of Republican officials, and these 
unfortunate persons were accompanied to the precinct by some of the 
officials of the institution; therefore they were compelled to vote the 
Republican ticket. There is no testimony that one of them was even 
asked to vote the Republican ticket, or that a single being ever spoke 
to one of them on the subject. I have given you theonly evidence 'n- 
troduced on the subject. But, sir, why dwell here? This House ill 
never sanction such a monstrous proposition, whatever else it may (0 
or fail to do, and I shall now leave the subject where it had no dou)! 
been left by the House before I took it up. 

FRAUDULENT JAIL VOTE. 


The third ground of contest is what the gentleman terms in his 



















































































report ‘‘ the fraudulent jail vote.’’ Some witnesses were examined 
by the contestant, who stated that certain persons had told them that 
they had just come out of the jail and had voted the Republican ticket. 
There is no pretense that they were illegal voters, but simply that be- 
cause of the use of the Republican ticket they could not vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket without it being known by the Republicans that they 
had so voted. The names of seven persons are given, and contestant’s 


own witness, Mr. Dowling (page 115) testified that Jack Crowley and | 


Jack Porter were challenged by Republican challengers. 
he said: 

Q. Were they challenged? 

A. Certainly they were. 

Q. Did they get their votes in? , ie 

A. Not to my knowledge. They were denied the privilege of voting. 

q. Those men that had Republican tickets given them, that came down there 
to vote, did not get to vote? 

A. No, sir. ; 

Q. They were challenged by the Republicans? 

A. Yes, sir; challenged by the Republican police officers. 

Q. You say one of them was a Republican? ; 

A. Yes, sir. Porter, at least, claimed to be a Republican, but he would be 


Here is what 


damned if he was going to vote the Republican ticket, and he took the Demo- | 


cratic ticket and walked up to the chute and was looking at it and trying to 
vote it. That is the remark he made. 


That witness would have us understand that notwithstanding Repub- | 


lican officials released Jack Porter, who was a Republican, yet he says 
Porter said he would be damned if he was going to vote the Republican 
ticket. Such testimony carries its own antidote. The man who is so 
lost to self-respect as to admit that he has been released from jail to 
enable him to vote is not entitled to belief, and yet such alone is the 
testimony of every witness who testified on this subject. 

Here is the testimony of John W. Fultz (pages 117 and 118), brought 
out by contestant’s counsel : 


Q. Do you know of any voters who would have voted the Democratic ticket, 
including William E, English for Congress, and who voted the Republican 
ticket, or else did not vote at all because of the Republican ticket being printed 
on material which distinguished it, and thus affected the secrecy of the ballot? 

(Objected to as going back to the direct examination.) 

A. | know of three men; one of them lives in the first precinct, and he voted 
the Republican ticket against his will, never having voted it before in his life, 
and when he acknowledged the fact to me he wascrying. I know another one 
that was compelled to vote the Republican ticket. I don’t know that he was 
compelled, but he was coerced and persuaded, and he nevér voted the Repub- 
lican ticket in his life before, and I have since been informed that he laid and 
cried all night aboutit. And I know of another one that tried to vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket; he had been arrested for some Offense, and he was let out of jail 
asa‘‘trusty.” He lived in the second precinct of the twenty-fifth ward, and he 
tendered his vote and his vote was refused, and they came down to me in the 
third precinct to come up in the second and see what the trouble was, and see 
if l could not assist him to get his vote in. He was a young man that I had 
known for some time, and he had worked with me in the shop where I was 
employed, and they challenged his vote and I asked them on what grounds, 
and they called ray attention to a clause in the election laws where a person 
serving a sentence for a misdemeanor or crime was not entitled to vote, and 
they refused to receive his vote. These other men I spoke of, they had also been 
prisoners in jail, and they were not let out as “‘trusties;’’ they were let out for 
the purpose of voting the Republican ticket and gained their freedom by so 
doing. That they acknowledged. 

Q. Do you know of anybody else that would have voted and did not on ac- 
count of the character of the ticket? 

A. I know others that claimed they were let out of prison to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket to gain their freedom. 

Q. My question was whether you knew of anybody else that was prevented 
from voting on account of the character of the ticket? 

A. There was one man that I saw, but I can not tell you his name now. in 
the third precinct of the twenty-fifth ward. I can state the circumstances, but 
Ican not give the man’s name. If that will answer the purpose I will answer 
your question, 

Q. 1 did not ask you for the names. The question was whether you knew of 
any other person, whether you knew their names or not, that were prevented 
from voting by the use of that heavy ticket that you have described’ 


_ A. Idid, at one time, have a list of 26 or 28 names, I believe, who were coerced 
into voting the Republican ticket that never had voted it before—let out of | 


prison for that purpose—but who they are now I can not tell you. 
names of two of them, probably three. 

Q. What are their names? 

A. One is named Edward Tettenbrock and one is named John Condon. I 
could give the names of two others, but I promised them I would not use their 
names at the time they told me this. They wanted me to suppress their names, 
and gave as a reason that the police would run them in on some future occasion 
every time they got a chance if they did it. If you want to know the circum- 
stances of this other man voting I can tell you the circumstances. I know he 
did not vote his sentiments, I am satisfied about that, 

Q. State the circumstances. 

A. They are simply these: There was a man came up into the chute in the 
third precinet of the twenty-fifth ward, and he had a Democratic ticket in his 
hand, and was going to vote it, anda Republican policeman was standing there 
challenging, and he caught him by the shoulder, and he says, ‘‘ Come here a 
minute; | wanttosee you.” I was satisfied that when he called him out he was 
going to try to coerce and bulldoze the man into voting the Republican ticket, 
and he took him around the corner and was speaking to him, and I tried toe get 
close enough to hear what he was saying; but when he saw me approaching he 
took him on the other side of the street. The man was a Democrat, and never 


I know the 


voted anything else but the Democratic ticket, and when he came back again | 


he had a Republican ticket in his hand. I could tell by the difference in the 
paper, and he pulled his hat down over his eyes and was going up to the chute, 
and I said to him, “I would like to see you a moment,” and he would not pay 
any attention to me, but walked right up and voted his Republican ticket. 


And then on cross-examination he testified as follows (page 118): 


Q. You say you know some man in the first precinct of the twenty-fifth ward 


= ba = out of jail for the express purpose of voting the Republican ticket ? 
A. Yes, sir, 


Q. What was his name? 
A. Edward Tettenbrock. 
Q. Did he vote it? 

A. He told me that he did. 
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| does not appear to have troubled him much, but voting a Republican 
| ticket lacerated his feelings so that he cried. 


| leased from the jail on condition of his voting the Republican ticket, 


| gentleman from Ohio. 


shall not further dwell on this point. 


| cincts these tickets were voted in nor by whom voted, nor is there any 





Did you see him vote? 
. I did not see him vote. 
. Did you see him let out of jatl? 
. No, sir; I know he was in jail. 
. You think he was let out of jail on that day? 
. He told me so. 
. Was hea Democrat? 
. He claimed to have been a Democrat. 
. All you know is what he told you? 
A. Yes, sir. He was crying when he told me, He said he never voted the 
tepublican ticket in his life, but he voted it that day to get his liberty; that his 
liberty was sweet, and he voted it. 
All he knows about it was what he was told and the man was crying 
because he had voted a Republican ticket. His having been in jail 


Such is the character of 
the testimony all through on this jail vote. There is no competent 
testimony that any voted on condition that they were released from 
the jail, nor is there any evidence that the men so claimed to have been 
released were not legal voters; upon the contrary it was conceded by 
the witnesses and by contestant’s counsel that they were legal voters. 
Now if there was any proof in this record that any Democrat was re- 


or if any one else was released on that condition, [should not consent to 
have such vote counted for me, but there is no competent proof on that 
subject; all the proof is hearsay and therefore incompetent. If persons 
were so released and had no such pride as would deter them from tell- 
ing others that they had been so released, then why were they not put 
upon the witness-stand to tell their own story ? 

The chairman of the Committee on Elections [Mr. TURNER], on the 
14th instant, in the case of Wallace vs. McKinley, uses this language 
in his report to this House: 

The vicious tendency of hearsay evidence in election cases needs no demon- 
stration. An unlawful vote may be cast for one party,and then upon the un- 
sworn statement of the voter it may be deducted from the other party. 

The witness Fultz quoted above says he at one time had a list of 26 
or 28 names of persons who were coerced into voting the Republican 
ticket that had been released from the jail, but what their politics were 
or whether they voted for English or for Peelle is not shown; and yet 
the gentleman from Ohio wants this House to deduct the votes of 34 
persons whom he claims were released from the jail and coerced into 
voting the Republican ticket, and this he asks this House to do on hear- 
say testimony, without any proof whatever as to the politics of the great 
majority of them and absolutely no proof as to whether they ever voted 
forme. But 9 persons were named, and 2 of those were named by two 
different witnesses, so that in point of fact, if the testimony should be 
considered at all, there were but 7 of them. Butupon such proof will 
you disturb the title of a member on this floor? If so, then all that will 
be necessary to make a successful contest in this House will simply be to 
put upon the witness-stand three or four witnesses to swear that agiven 
number of persons told them that they had been released from prison 
and coerced into voting such and such a ticket. 

‘*It matters not whether their names are given or not,’’ says the 
‘All that will be necessary is to find a suffi- 
cient number of persons who will say to some one else: ‘We have been 
released from prison and coerced into voting the Democratic ticket or 
the Republican ticket.’’’ It matters not whether their statements be 
true or false, just so they make the statement. Such is the conclusion 
of the gentleman from Ohio, as shown by his report; and if he exam- 
ined the testimony in this case he must as a lawyer concede it. I 


COUNTERFEIT TICKET. 
The next ground of contest is what the gentleman in his report speaks 
of as the ‘‘counterfeit ticket.’’ There is no evidence as to what pre- 


evidence in the record that they were distributed except at one place, 
and that among some men employed at a freight-house, where ten out 
of twelve of them were Democrats, who knew the kind of tickets they 
were getting. Here is the only testimony on that subject given by the 
contestant’s own witness. 

Mr. Sullivan (page 542): 

Direct examination by Mr. WILson: 

Q. What is your business? 

A. Freight agent of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Saint Louis and Chicago 
Railway. 

Q. How long have you lived in Indianapolis? 

A. All my life; 25 years. 

Q. Were you in this city in November, 1882, at the time of the Congressional 
election ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I willask you if you attended that election that day? 

A. I voted. 

Q. Where were you most of the day? 

A. At my place of business. 

Q. Where is that? 

A. On South Delaware street, on the corner of Louisiana street. 

Q. Did you see any ticket headed ** Democratic ticket’’ and all the names 


Democratic except Mr. Peelle’s name was on as the candidate for Congress ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Where, and under what circumstances, and who had them? 

(Objected to as not rebuttal. 

A. I was out in the freight-house on the morning of the election, and Mr. 
George Hawkins (who was deputy collector of customs) had some of thase 
tickets, and handed me one and said, ‘‘ Here is your ticket; vote this.”’ 
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Q. Did you read it? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Where did you read it? 

\. I read it at the time he handed it to me, and was informed by the man who 
has charge of the freight-house down there that the tickets were not good; 
that the name of Mr. Peelle was inserted for Congress. ‘ 


Q. That was the first time you knew of it, when your attention was called 
to it” 


A. Yes, sir 

Q. How many tickets did he have ? 

A. L could not say as to that 

Q. Did he have a bundle of them, or only one ticket ? 

A. He had several in his hands at the time. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Hawkins’s politics ? 

A. No; Ido not know him politically, but I presume he isa Republican of 
course 

Q. Do you know whether he left any of those tickets with anybody else there? 

A. Yes, sir; he did. He distributed them among the freight-house men. 

Q. Do you know the politics of those freight-house men? 

A. There is about ten out of twelve Democrats. 


Now, while there is no proof in the record that these men voted that 
ticket, there is proof that not more than a dozen tickets of that kind 
were found in all the county, as testified to by Mr. Brown (page 88): 

Q. In that recount did you find any ballots that purported to be Democratic 
tickets and contained the names of the Democratic candidates for the various 


offices, except that Stanton J. Peelle’s name was printed for Congress in place 
of William E. English; and if so, how many? 


A. Yes, sir; I think there were not more than a dozen in the whole county 
got in the box of that character. 

And here is what Mr. Byram said as to the number of such tickets 
(page 421): 


Direct examination by Mr. PEBLLE: 





Q. I recall you for the purpose of asking you if you noticed any Democratic 


tickets in the boxes at the time you were counting the vote for Lemon and Hess | 


and Mr. Peelle with the name of Mr. Peelle printed on instead of Mr. English? 
A. Yes, sir 


Q. Straight Democratic tickets, except Mr. Peelle’s name was printed inthere | 


instead of Mr. English? 
A. Yes, sir. . 





Q. How many were there of that kind of tickets? 


A. Ido not think there was to exceed five or six; I do not know that there 
was that many; there was afew. 


Here is what Mr. Adams, the other member of the commission at the 
recount, had to say (page 404): 

Q. Did you find any Democratic tickets in that box with the name of Mr. 
Peelle printed on them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many? 

A. Not more than five or six to the best of my recollection. 


So that it will be seen that there is a preponderance of testimony 
that not more than 5 or6of such tickets were voted in all the county, and 
if voted at all was most likely voted by those to whom they were given 
at the freight-house. There is no evidence in the record anywhere that 
such tickets were seen at any precinctduringtheday. Theonly other 
witness who testifies on the subject of Democratic tickets with my 
name printed in was Mr. McDonald, and now here is his testimony, at 
pages 532 and 533, on direct examination: 

Q. Did the Republicans use,or attempt to use, any counterfeit Democratic 
ticket, or any ticket imitation of the Democratic ticket, at the November State 


election in 1882, in this county ; and if so, describe the ticket? 

(Objected to as not rebuttal.) 

A. Early in the morning,as I was going tothe committee-rooms,some one 
gave me a ticket headed “ Democratic ticket,’ that was, on examination, a fac- 
simile, as near as could be made, of the Democratic ticket printed and used that 
day, except that it had Mr. Peelle’s name instead of Mr. English’s for Congress. 
I saw several of them during the day; how numerously they were issued I do 


not remember, but I made a special examination of that one,as it was the first 
one presented. 


And then, on cross-examination, here is what Mr. McDonald says 
(page 533): 
Q. Who first handed you a copy of the counterfeit ticket that you spoke of? 
A. Tam unable to say. 
Q. Was it a Republican or a Democrat? 


A. I think he was a Democrat. I can tell you where it was handed to me bet- 
ter than I can the nameof the party. I was going down to the committee-rooms 
in the First National Bank building, and within a few feet of the stairway lead- 
ing up some one handed me this ticket. 

Q. You say it was a Democrat? 


A. My impression would be that it wasa Democrat, because he seemed to be 
bringing it to me for inspection. 


Q. Did you see any other ticket of that kind during the day? 
A. Iam not able to recall any. 


Q. I understood you to say in your examination-in-chief that you saw other 
tickets of that kind during the day? 


A. It might be that I did. 
Q. Did you see any of those tickets in the hands of Republicans anywhere ? 
A. L do not recollect the ticket in the hands of any Republican canvasser. 


From that testimony it will be seen that while Mr. McDonald in his 
direct examination says ‘‘I saw several of them during the day,’’ &c., 
yet on cross-examination he was forced to admit that notwithstanding 
he had been going from precinct to precinct during the day, he was 
able to recall but one single ticket he had seen of that kind during the 
day, and that was handed to him by a Democrat. There is no pre- 
tense in the record in this case nor has the gentleman from Ohio even 
claimed that such ticket was illegal. It isa legal ticket under the 
laws of Indiana, and not until the contestant shows that such tickets 
were voted by persons under the belief that they were voting for him | 
can this House transfer such ballots from Peelle to English. There is | 
no proof that any fraud or deceit was practiced, or that a single one | 
was ignorantly voted by any one; so that the presumption is in favor | 
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of the tickets having been voted by persons knowing what they were 
doing, and this presumption is strengthened by the testimony of Mr 
Sullivan that such tickets were distributed among Democrats who 


| knew the kind of tickets they were getting. 


Now, upon such proof as this the gentleman from Ohio asks this 
House to deduct 12 votes from Peelle, and not content with that he asks 
that youcountthem for English. Heisnot willing even that you should 
take 6, that being the highest number testified to by both Mr. Byram 
and Mr. Adams, but he asks you to accept the testimony of Mr. Brown 
who says there were not more than a dozen. He does not pretend but 
that there may be less, and certainly 6 would not be more than a dozen, 
but I apprehend this House will not for a moment consider that ques- 
tion as affecting my right to a seat on this floor. This contest is not a 
matter personal to myself; it is a matter in which the people whom | 
have the honor to represent are concerned, and their rights rather than 
mine should beconsidtred by this House. All presumptions should be 
reckoned in their favor. 

Fraud and wrong-doing should not be presumed unless the proof be 
strong and convincing, and I have no hesitancy in asserting that the 
gentleman from Ohio can not find a single precedent from the founda- 
tion of the Government to the present time that would justify or sus- 
tain the position he has taken; that is, that tickets recognized as legal 
where voted could be deducted from one candidate and counted for an- 
other without the consent of those voting such ballots and withoutany 
proof whatever that any one was deceived. It will not do to say that 
such tickets were intended to deceive and therefore did deceive, but 
the proof must show what was in fact done. Every presumption is 
in favor of compliance with the law, and voters who had nothing to 
do with the issuance of such tickets should not be disfranchised or have 
their votes counted for some one other than they voted for, unless there 
be sufficient proof that they were deceived and thereby voted differ- 
ently from what they intended, and even then I doubt if such votes 
should be counted for contestant without some affirmative proof that 
they intended to vote for contestant. But enough on this point. 

REJECTION OF VOTES BY INTIMIDATION, ETC. 


I now come to the fifth ground of contest, which is that 100 or more 
votes were rejected in the second precinct of: the seventeenth ward in 
thecity of Indianapolis fraudulently and by intimidation. Itisclaimed 


| by the contestant that in this precinct on election day, by reason of the 


police, certain persons were deterred from making affidavits touching 
the qualification of voters, and that in consequence thereof a large 
number of persons were prevented from casting their votes. 

Now, what is the proof on this point? The contestant in his case in 
chief examined but one witness on this subject, and that was Mr 
Frenzel (page 151), who testifies as follows: 

Q. What time did you go to the second precinct of the seventeenth ward” 

A. I think it was about half pastone. I went there in the afternoon of that day 

Q. Why did you go? 

A, I was called there because of some disturbances that were going on there 
Q. Did you go over there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you find any trouble there growing out of the use of this Republican 
ticket ; and if so, what? e 

A. I found that owing to the Republican ticket being so easily distinguished 
from the Democratic ticket, that when a Democrat went to vote the Republican 
challenger, and particularly this patrolman, would know that he was voting the 


‘Democratic ticket, and immediately when they found that out they would bull- 


doze and browbeat the man so that he was either afraid to vote or was chal- 
lenged andleft. 
Q. How many men were there of that sort, if you know? 
A. I think there must have been at least sixty. 
Q. Were those sixty Democrats? 
A. Yes, sir; I think they were. 
Q. What do you mean by patrolman ? 
A. A member of the — force, called patrolmen. 
Q. Was there more than one policeman there? 
A. There was one policeman and two captains of police. 


That was all the testimony offered in this case in chief, and to meet 
that the contestee examined quite a number of witnesses to show that 
there was no disturbance at that precinct; that no one who was en- 
titled to vote was prevented from voting, and that the usual vote was 
polled at the precinct. But here is the testimony offered by the con- 
testee on this point, found at page 231, as follows: 

E. J. Conway, who was being examined by contestee, on cross-exal- 
ination by contestant’s counsel was asked this question: 

Q. Were there any policemen around that voting precinct that day” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were they? What were their names? 

A. Tim Splann wasthere a while, and Len Crane and Sam. Gerber, and there 
may have been one or two others for a short time. I don’t recollect. 

Q. Was Splann on the police force? 

A. He was the captain of the police at that time. 


Then again, on page 244, when the witness J. H. Bowlby was on the 


stand, on cross-examination he was interrogated and answered as fol- 
lows: 


. How many policemen were there? 

. [think there were two, 

. Were there not more than two? 

. The captain was there a while. He drove down there. : 

. And were those two all that you recollect of? Who were those two' 

A. Lean not eall their names. TI never can call names very well. In fact! 

— well acquainted with none of them by name. Campbell was there off 
and on. 


Q. And Crane—was he there once in a while? 
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A. Crane—I do not know by name. I know him by, sight, I expect. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Gerber, a policeman? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Captain Splann—was he there? ; 

A. He is a large man, is he not? Lam not particularly acquainted with Cap- 
tain Campbell, but I know most of them by sight. 

Q. You say some of these policemen were around there all day? 

Yes, sir. 

Q And they were there to keep order? 

A. I suppose that is what they were there for. : 

Q. Was there any particular need of having order kept at that precinct? 

A. | did not see anything out of the way. 


At pages 327 and 330 will be found the testimony of Mr. Splann, the 
captain of the police, and he testifies as follows: 


Q. While you were in that precinct of the seventeenth ward where Mr. Frenzel 
was, was there other policemen there? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were they ? 

A. Crane and Gerber were there. 
Q. What Crane? 

A. Leonard Crane. 

Q. What is Gerber’s name? 

A. Samuel Gerber. 

Q. They were patrolmen? 

A. Yes, sir. 


From that testimony it will be seen that there were two and only two 
policemen stationed at that precinct; that there was no trouble of any 
sort, as admitted by Mr. McDonald, page 463, on cross-examintion, who 
said there was no row there and no fights; and yet that is a strong Dem- 
ocratic precinct, and was carried by the contestant by 62 majority, and 
the gentleman from Ohio would have this House understand that from 
60 to 100 voters were intimidated in that precinct and did not get to 
vote, all without any disturbance, row, or fight of any kind. The Dem- 
ocrats in that precinct are not so timid as the gentleman from Ohio 
would have you understand. Then, again, no affidavits were rejected, 
and the vote at that precinct was the usual vote, as testified to by the in- 
spector at that precinct, Mr. Hetherington, at pages 331 and 332, as fol- 
lows, on direct examination: 


Q. How did the vote there correspond with the number of names recorded on 
the poll-book? 

A. Well, that came out pretty well; better than we did at the last election. 

Q. What election do you refer to? 

A. The one we had here lately. We polled a very poor vote. 

Q. What was the number of votes as compared with the number of names on 
the poll-list as compared with the election of 1882, if you remember? 

A. L can not say exactly. 

Q. Do you remember whether there were more or less votes than in 1882? 

A. No, sir; they were about what is generally-polled there. 


And on cross-examination he testified as follows: 


Cross-examination by Mr. WILSON : 


. How old did you say you were ? 
. Fifty-three in October. ’ 
. Do you use glasses? 
. Yes, sir; when I read. 

.® your vision as good as that of most anybody—as people of your age 
us' y? 

A. Well, lam unfortunate in having only one eye, but it isa very good one, and 
I can see as much as anybody with it, and it is very strong and powerful, but I 
read so much at night I find it is a benefit to wear glasses. 

Q. When Mr, Peelle asked you about that Republican ticket you put your 
glasses on before looking at it a while ago? 

A. Yes, sir; I recognized the names. 

2. p r could tell the difference between those tickets by feeling them? 

. could, 

Q. Was there anybody there challenged and sworn in that was not allowed 

to vote at your precinct—that was not allowed to vote after they were sworn in? 


A. Yes, sir; several. I understood you to ask me if there was anybody 
sworn in? 


(Question re ted. 
A. No -_ ) 


ror 


Q. No trouble of that sort at all? 

A. No; some voters—I frequently had trouble ip getting 
in, and they made a business of getting Chris. Sc 

How did you stop it? 

A. Because he did not know the parties he was swearing in. 
Q. How do you know that? 

A. Lasked him. I said, ‘‘ Do you know that man, Chris.? Do you know his 
a p.. you know where he lives?”” ‘No.” Then I says, ‘“ Then don’t 
ar oO a 7? 


Q. Did not you refuse to take votes after they were sworn in? 


rties to swear them 


A. No, sir; when parties were sworn in with a party that had authority to 


swear them in I never refused a vote. 
Q. The question is about Mr. Schoettle. 
A. I never refused a vote after they were sworn in. 


Q. Did not you refuse votes that he swore were residents of the ward and had 
& right to vote there ? 


i No; Mr. Schoettle swore in 2 votes, and I saw he was making a business 
of it, and I put the question to him, “* Do you know that man, Chris.?”’ and he 
ee I know he is a voter.” “Do you know his name?” “No.” “Do you 
now where he lives?” ‘‘No.”” Then Isaid ‘ Don’t you do that any more.” 
Q. ¥ ou told him, then, he must not swear in any more votes? 
A. I did; and he did not do it. 


Here it affirmatively appears that no vote was refused after it had 
n sworn in as stated by the witness. 

Under the statute of Indiana (section 4702 Revised Statutes 1881 ), 
when a voter has been challenged he shall step aside, and in addition 
to his own oath as to his qualification as a voter some one in the pre- 
cinct who has been a resident householder and freeholder for at least one 
year prior to the election shall also swear as to the qualification of the 
voter; but there is no evidence whatever in this record that either 
Schoettle or any one else who attempted to swear in voters at that pre- 


ettle to do it, and I stopped it. | 
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cinct was a householder in the precinct, or that he owned real estate in 
the precinct for one year prior to such election. 

There is not a syllable of evidence in the record that Schoettle was au- 
thorized under the statute to swear as to the qualification of voters, 
nor is there any evidence that the other man (Wehla) owned real estate 
or was a householder at all in the precinct; so that neither of those two 
persons were authorized to swear as to the qualification of any voter, 
and such affidavits if tendered were rightly rejected, unless the party 
making the challenge had withdrawn it, but there is no evidence that 
any challenge was withdrawn. The contestant’s own witness, Mr. 
Hicklen, swears that Schoettle and Wehla were the only two men in 
that precinct who attempted to swear in voters, and that they did not 
own real estate,as required by the statute. Here is Hicklen’s testi- 
mony, pages 482 and 483: 





Q. Do you know of another voter down there whose vote was refused after he 
had been sworn in other than the one you mentioned ? 

A. Yes,sir; Isaw them sworn in. 

Q. I mean men who were challenged and swornin. How many of that kind 
were refused? How many ofthat kind were rejected by the inspector ? 

A. I could not say how many there were. 

Q. Did you see more than that? 

A. Yes,sir; [saw more than one. 

Q. Did you see more than two? 

A. Not sworn in according to the laws of Indiana, but men who were res 
dents of the ward, and every one knew, would come in there with their affidavits 
made out in fulland present it to the inspector; but they were men who had no 
real estate in the ward. 

Q. And the challenges were not withdrawn, were they ? 

A. The challenges were not withdrawn. 

Q. And the inspector would not receive that kind of affidavits, as the law re- 
quired the affidavits to be of some one who owned real estate in the ward. Is 
not that the fact? 

A. That is the law in this State. 

Q. And it was that kind of affidavits you are referring to? 

A. Itis that kind of an affidavit. 

Q. You say you have a personal knowledge of one man whose vote was re- 
fused after the affidavit had been made for him? 

A. Two men that I know of. 

Q. Was there more than two rejected after the affidavits had been made? 

A. No; but there would be more men not coming to vote who had ascertained 
that they could not vote by being sworn in by some one who owned no real 
estate. 

Q. As the law required? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you only know of two men whose votes were rejected when affi- 
davits properly prepared had been offered? 

A. No; Ido not saythat. I say that I know there was any amount of men 
who did not come up and apply, and did not go in the chute to vote because 
they knew their votes would be challenged and rejected. 

Q. Give me the name of some man who did not vote and did not come to the 
chute because he knew that he was going to be challenged. 

A. I do not know the names of the parties. 

Q. You do not know the name of one of them, do you? 

A. I can not call one to mind now. 

Q. All the votes that you say you saw rejected were two; is not that really so? 

A. No. I saw men that I knew were voters in that ward, and I wanted them 
to come up and vote, and they replied if they went up there their votes would 
be challenged and the challengers would not withdraw them. 

Q. Did you see the inspector reject any but two votes at that poll? 

A. No rejection. 

Q. Did you see the inspector, Mr. Hetherington, reject more than 2 votes? 

A. All Mr. Hetherington had to do was to wait for the outside man to chal- 
lenge. He did not challenge any votes. 

Q. Did he receive any vote of any one that was offered to him ? 

A. 1 do not know whether he did or not. 

Q. I mean did he refuse any vote that was offered him? 

A. Not that I know of. 


So that by the testimony of the contestant’s own witness these men 
did not own real estate in the ward, as the statute requires, and further 
along in his testimony he admits that Schoettle and Wehla are the only 
two men who were there swearing in votes, and by his testimony he 
corroborates the testimony of the inspector that no vote was rejected 
after it had been swornin. Neither Schoettle nor Wehla are put upon 
the witness-stand. From the testimony which I have read it will be 
seen that the contestee fully met the testimony of Frenzel that 66 
voters were prevented from voting in that precinct, and now under the 
guise of rebutting testimony the contestant examines several witnesses, 
all of which is cumulative and not rebuttal. But assuming that this 
House will consider all the testimony, notwithstanding the contestee 
has had no opportunity to meet the same, I will now read from the 
testimony of such witnesses as were examined in rebuttal, so called. 
But before I do that permit me to remark that it is gravely stated in 
this report that there are in the city of Indianapolis seventy-four regu- 
lar policemen and that on the day of election there were one hundred 
and fifty extra policemen appointed, and it further appears in the rec- 
ord in this case and in the brief of contestant’s counsel that there were 
eighty-five United States officials in that county on election day. 

This is dwelt upon as very remarkable and unusual; but this House 
will be surprised when I say that nowhere in this record is it shown 
that there was a single Federal officer at any precinct in that whole 
county during the entire day, and nowhere is it shown in this rec- 
ord that a single one of the extra policemen complained of were even 
seen on the day of the election, much less interfering with voters; and 
yet the gentleman from Ohio, in his report, misleads this House by as- 
serting that these officers intimidated voters. And now what is the 

testimony introduced in rebuttal, and upon which this House is asked 
| to count 100 votes for the contestant that were never cast for him and 


j . > . ° 
| without any proof whatever that they would have voted for him even 
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had they voted. The House will notice, as I read along, that not a 


single name is given of any one who was intimidated and prevented from 
voting. Here is the testimony of Mr. Frenzel (pages 477 and 478): 


Q. You said awhile ago that there was a German man whose v 
jected and for whom an affidavit was prepared ? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Who was swearing him in? 

A. Chris. Schoettle 

Q. You say he was a naturalized German. 
taken out his papers and became a citizen ? 

A. I could not say as to that. It might be that he had only taken out his 
intention papers. 

Q It was that day he took them out? 
I could not say whether it was that day or the day before. 
Was not the ink still wet on the paper? 
No, sir; not that I remember of. 

Q Do you remember who it was? 

A. No, sir; I do not know that I can now say? 

Q. Do you know where he lives? 

A. No, sir 

Q. Do you know whether he was a voter in that ward to your own knowl- 
edge? 

A 
ties 

Q. Do you know anyt 
that day? 

A. Only what was told me by reliable parties, and I had seen the man there. 

Q. Thatday? 

\. I saw the man that day, and I had seen him before. 

Q. You do not know how long he had been in this country, or how long he 
had been in that precinct? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That was the only man’s vote that was rejected that had been sworn in? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say at the time the inspector claimed he was not a resident? 

The inspector claimed that Schoettle, who swore him in, did not actually 

know him. 

Q. Did he question Mr. Schoettle as to his knowledge of the man and his resi- 
dence? 

A. L think he did. 

Q. And it was after that that Mr. Schoettle withdrew himself, did he? 

A. Mr. Schoettle left the polls then. 

. o o 


ote was re- 


Do you mean that he had simply 


« 


He was properly identified to me as being a voter there by responsible par- 


1ing about that, or about him, except what was told you 


* * * * 

Q. You say there was only one vote that you saw for whom an affidavit was 
offered there that was refused. Do you know whether there were voters de- 
pending upon that affidavit ; if so, how many? 

(Objected to. 

A. I thought there 


and, 


was a good many, and it was my impression that there 


must have been at least fifty or sixty that were scared off, as it appeared to me. | 


Q. 


Q. Do you ada of any man that dia. not get his vote in there that day? 

A. It would not have been possible for me in that large crowd and with the 
amount of excitement going on there to have even identified my friends. 

Q. You do not know the name of any man whose vote was not gotten in? 

A. I can not state at this distant day. 


Did you make any statement : about that at the time as to the number? 
* * * 


The witness only makes a general statement as to the number as being | 


50 or 60, and out of that whole number he is unable to give the name 
of a single one; and yet upon such testimony the gentleman from Ohio 
asks this House to count those as votes cast for the contestant. But 
let me read further. 

Here is the testimony of William Buehrig (pages 485 and 486): 

Q. Do you know how many voters, on account of the refusal of those affida- 
vits, there were who did not vote? 

(Objected to as not rebuttal ; 
nounced that he was through with the witness, and the contestee had no cross- 
examination to make.) 

A. I judge there were 100 or more. From noon on I do not think we got in 
a dozen votes; in fact, l asked adozen to vote, and they said, ‘‘ What is the use? 
they won't let us vote.”’ I know individual cases of men who had lived in the 
ward a number of years and they would push them right out of the chute and 
would not let them vote; and lgte in the day, when wagon-loads of Democrats 
would come there, they would hold some Republican in the chute and keep him 


there; and the chute was crowded a while before the polls closed, and parties 
that wanted to vote could not vote. 
7 


* . 
~ 


a: 


* * * * 
Who made the affidavits ? 


Mr. Schoettle made some, until they scared him off, and Mr. Wehla. 
How long was Mr. Schoettle there? 
He was there off and on all day . 


It will be noticed that his statement as to the number is also general: 
‘I judge there was 100 or more.’’ He gives the name of no man, and 
the same men who were attempting to swear in those men, who owned 
no real estate, &c., as the statute requires, is mentioned; and yet he 
says that 100 men were dependent wpon the affidavits of men not au- 
thorized under the law to swear as t® the qualification of voters, and 
upon such testimony as that the gentleman from Ohio asks you to 
count 100 votes for English, and, too, withouta line or word of evidence 
that a single one of them was a legal voter in that precinct. 
But let me read from the 
candidate for the nomination for the Presidency (pages 461-463): 


Q. What was your position as to that campaign ? 

\. I was chairman of the Democratic State central committee, and also chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Q. Now I will ask you if when you went to either precinct there in the sev- 
enteenth ward you had any conversation there with reference to swearing in 


voters? If so, state fully what you said and what was said at that precinct, if 
you recollect. 


(Objected to as immaterial, and for the further reason that the question does 


not disclose with whom he had a conversation, if any one.) 
Mr. WiLson, I state here as to the xamission of the evidence that the wit- 
nesses for the contestee from the secona precinct of the seventeenth ward have 
testified as to alleged conversations of Sensitor McDonald, in the language of the 
statement made at that precinct concerning swearing in voters, and we have a 
right to call for the entire conversation. 


and for the further reason that counsel had an- | 


testimony of Mr. McDonald, a prominent | 
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A. I will state at one of the precincts in the ninth ward I met John Frenzel, 
who wasa member of the executive committee and treasurer of our State central 
committee, and who had been on a committee acting in concert with the county 
central committee to see about qualifying voters that might be challenged, and 
I learned from him who in the seventeenth ward was ex ed, or had been, or 
had been spoken to about qualifying such voters as might be challenged, a 
we understood there were quite a number of voters in that ward who were « 
ployés of some machine-shops in the western part of the city across the river, 
and he gave me the names. 

Q. Do you recollect that name? 

A. No; it isa German name. 

Q. Was it Schoettle? 

A. It was some such name, It was a German name. When I got down to 
that precinct of the ward I found trouble there about the votes of certain par. 
ties being received and inquired about this man, whose name had been given 
me by Mr. Frenzel, to know if he would file an affidavit to qualify a voter who 
was then challenged, and Mr. Pierce Norton ,whom I found there—whether he 
came before me or after I do not know—took a blank affidavit and had it tilled 
up and went to the voter to have it signed and sworn to before a notary public 
as I understood. I did not know the man, but I understood he was a notary 
public; and Norton and myself, and this voter, whom I did not know, but I re- 
member to be a young man, and the witness who had signed the affiday it, this 
German, started up to the poll to have this man’s vote presented. We went up 
through the chute, and when the voter got to the window the affidavit was pre- 
sented and his vote, and the inspector asked the witness something about this 
man or what he knew of him and what his name was, or something of that 
kind, and the German not answering to his satisfaction. the vote was refused 
I then turned to see who had interposed the challenge. I felt satisfied that this 
person who was tendering his vote was a legal voter. I understood he had just 
come across from the shops with quite a number of others who had been at 
work during the forenoon and had adjourned to come over in the afternoon to 
vote, and there was nothing about them to indicate that they were not legal 
voters, and nothing to show that there was any attempt on their part to put in 
illegal votes. I turned to see who it was had made the challenge, and a person 
standing off at the right was pointed out to me as the person, and I asked the 
question—I said,,“*Do you know that this man is not a legal voter? I do not 
want any man to vote here who is not a legal voter, and unless you have some 
knowledge that he is not a legal voter I suppose you would hardly challenge 
him ;”’ and he said: ** No, I do not know he is not a legal voter, and I do not 
know that he is; but if he puts it in he is to put it in according to law,” and 
he spoke in a very brusque sort of a way; and I said: “This man has com- 
plied with the law.” By that time the German witness, who had filed his 
affidavit, seemed to be a little inclined to back out. He did not understand 
what was going on, or did not seem to very well. He was growing somewhat 
timid, and he was backing out of the chute, and in the mean time parties on the 
outside were saying: ‘‘Putthem out! Get them outof the way!” or words of 
that kind were passing around, and we got out of the chute and I did not hear 
what the inspector said, but finally it resulted in the vote being refused. That 
much I clearly understood. Not being able to talk with this man in his own 
language, I then told my son Frank, who was with mein the buggy, to drive 
back to the ninth ward and bring down Mr. Frenzel to see if he could not get a 
better understanding with this person and unlock this trouble about the votes; 
and about the time Frenzel came there—I remained until he did come, and soon 
after he came I wentaway. The person that 1 spoke to I did not know, but I 
had the impression he belonged to the police force—that is, the person pointed 
out to me asthe one who made the challenge, but I do not know that. He 
spoke up quite brusquely, and seemed quite determined that this man should 
not vote, 

Q. You made your statement, did you, in the presence of the gentlemen stand- 
ing around the chute? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; the conversation took place while I was in the chute, and 
Judge Norton was in the chute, and the man whose vote we were presenting 
and the witness—we four were there. 

Cross-examination by Mr. PEELLE: 


Q. He then told you to clear out of the chute, so that others could pass up to 
vote? 

A. Yes, sir; they got impatient. 

Q. It was in order to enable others to pass up the chute to vote? 

. They did not want that affair to stop the vote any longer. 

@ Do you know who that man was that was challenging? 
A. I donot. 
Q. Did you examine the affidavit? 
A. Iam very confident I did. It was written by Pierce Norton. I recollect 
| of his bringing the affidavit up efter he had filled it up. It was a printed form. 
Q. You do not know who the man was that was offering to vote? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know where he lived? 

A. Nothing, except what I was told there. 

Q. You do not know whether he was a legal voter or not? 

. No, sir; except what I was told there, and that was that he was from the 

w satiate on the other side of the river and boarded in that ward. 

Q. All you know about it ig@what was told you by those persons? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Personally you have no knowledge upon the subject? 

A. Personally I have no knowledge of the parties at all. 

> ~ . - = * 

Q. I will ask you this—if the inspector did not ask thatman who was vouch- 

~ for this voter whether or not he knew him? 
It is possible he did. 

@ And if he did not tell him he did not know anything about him, and he « lid 
not know him at all? 

A. He could not give him his name; I remember that. 

Q. Did not he say he did not know the man? 

A. No; I do not remember that he said he-did not know the man. 
German, and I did not understand him very well myself. 

Q. And the inspector refused to receive the vote after he had questioned the 
man who had vouched for him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the reason he gave for refusing was that the man that 
swore him in knew nothing about him? E 

A. He was not satisfied with the man’s information. I think I said to him if 
the man is satisfied to make the affidavit he could make it anywhere else 45 
well as to come here. 

Q. And when the German omelet the difficulty he began to back out and 
became a little timid? 

A. Yes,sir; he was hesitating. 

* x ~ 


Q. No trouble there and no fighting ? 
A. No fights. 
y No row? 
. Norow. 
‘Seon the statements made on this floor this House might infer that 
| Mr. MeDonald was a very timid man, as he had been ordered out of 


He was & 
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the chute—meekly submitted; but upon examination of his testimony | 
it will be seen that Mr. McDonald was asked to get out of the chute | 
simply to enable persons who were there to pass up and vote. It will be | 
seen that this same man, Schoettle, was then trying to swear in the vote | 
that Mr. McDonald refers to, but the man did not own real estate, as 
required by the statute, nor is there a line of evidence that he was a | 
freeholder; besides, Mr. McDonald himself was forced to admit that | 
Schoettle did not know the man’s name who he was swearing as a legal 
voter in that precinct, but this House is asked to count such votes for 
the contestant. Now, Mr. Speaker, such is the character of the tes- 
timony on this point all through. Not a single witness pretends to 
vive the name of a single one of the 100 claimed to have been scared 
away, nor is one of them put upon the stand to testify. If any such 
number were prevented from voting certainly some of them could have 
been procured as witnesses, and before any such votes can be counted 
some of them at least must testify that they desired to vote and made 
reasonable effort to vote, but were prevented, &c. I refer the House 
to the case of Norris vs. Handly, Forty-second Congress, and to McCrary 
on Elections, section 431, where he says : 


Where it is alleged that a large number of persons have been deterred from 
voting by violence and intimidation, the testimony of those persons or some of 
them should be produced. The opinions and impressions of others is not suf- 
ficient. 


He then quotes in support of this from the case of Norris vs. Handly, 


supra: 


It would seem that if over two thousand electors were deterred from voting 
by violence, threats or intimidation, some of these electors could be found to come 
forward and swear to the fact. Your committee think that it would establish 
a most dangerous precedent to allow a fact of this character, so easily estab- 
lished by the direct and positive testimony of so many witnesses, to be proven 
solely by hearsay and general reputation, &c. 


The ruleof law there laid down was long since adopted by this House, 
and yet you are asked to set aside that well-founded rule without the 
testimony of a single one of those timid voters, and without any testi- 
mony as to how they would have voted; the gentleman from Ohio and 
my colleague [Mr. Lowry] both ask the House to count 100 votes for 
the contestant. When it is remembered that my majority in the dis- 
trict was only 87 votes, it is not surprising that 100 men are claimed 
to have been prevented from voting. That, as well as the number of 
votes claimed to have been lost to Peelle on that so-called recount, is 
not alarming when you consider that 87 majority had to be overcome. 
If this House should find that fraud and intimidation had been prac- 
ticed at that precinct, being but one of the eighty precincts in the 
county, so that a fair election was prevented at that poll, then, under 
the rule laid down in McCrary on Elections, section 425, &e., the pre- 
cinct should be thrown out, and in that event 62 votes would thereby 
be added to the contestee’s majority. But, Mr. Speaker, I can not think 
that this House will be so lost to all sense of fair dealing and well- 
founded law as to sustain the report of the Committee on Elections. 

I now come to the sixth and last ground of contest presented by the 
report. 

' ILLEGAL OR SPRING-BACK TICKET. 

The constitution of Indiana provides: 


All general elections by the people shall be by ballot. 


Under that provision of the constitution the Legislature of Indiana 
has enacted the following statute: 


All ballots which may be cast at any election hereafter holden in this State 
shall be written or printed on plain white paper of a uniform width of three 
inches, without any distinguishing marks or other embellishments thereon, ex- 
cept the names of the candidates and the offices for which they are voted for. 
(Section 4701 Revised Statutes 1881.) 


* * * 


Now, did that Republican ticket conform to the statute? It was 
printed on plain white paper ; it contained no distinguishing marks or 
other embellishments; it was three inches in width, and contained the 
names of the candidates and the offices for which they were voted. The 
supreme court has repeatedly held that the heading constituted no 
part of the ticket. (See Drulinger vs. The State, 29 Ind., 308; Millhol- 
land vs. Bryant.39Ind., 363; Stanley vs. Manly, 35 Ind., 275.) 

And, in addition to that, it was expressly agreed between Hon. Jo- 
seph E. McDonald, chairman of the Democratic State central committee, | 

| 


CI 


and Hon John Overmyer, chairman of the Republican State central 
committee, that no exceptions should be taken to the headings of the 
tickets (see page 534). But the contestant does not claim that such is a 
distinguishing mark; his only claim is that the paper upon which the 
Republican ticket was printed was so heavy and thick as that it could 
readily be distinguished from the Democratic ticket, which, by the way, 
was so thin and light as that it could readily be distinguished from the 
Republican ticket. 

T he statute does not define what kind of paper ; it does not say plain 
white book-paper, plaixt white news-paper, plain white writing-paper, 
or plain white plate-paper, but simply “‘ plain white paper,’’ and it 
was to obviate the difficulty that might arise by the use of technical 
terms and the difference of opinion that might exist in case of contests 
that the Legislature of Indiana in the section quoted used a general 
term applicablealike to plate-paper, book-paper, print or news-paper, &c. 

The object of that statute was to make the tickets uniform in exter- 
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nal appearance, as decided by the supreme court in the case of Dru- 
linger vs. The State (29 Ind., supra), in which the court say: 

This object would seem to be secured, as far as legislative enactment could 
effect it, by requiring all the ballots cast to be uniform in external appearance, 


and such we think isthe proper meaning of the section of the statute under 
consideration. 


Again the supreme court of Indiana in the case of the State ex. rel. 
Julian vs. Adams (65 Ind. , 393), which was a proceeding by information 
under the statute to contest the election of a circuit judge; and in that 
case it was alleged that the ‘‘ ticket was printed on very white, thin, 
and hard paper, which rendered it quite transparent; that at the head 
of said ticket the words ‘ Republican ticket’ were printed in with very 
peculiar and unusual type and in unusual form and with very black 
ink, and by reason thereof the words ‘ Republican ticket’ were readily 
seen and easily read and understood by an inspector of the other side 
of the ticket; that in the ordinary way of folding the said ticket the 
words ‘ Republican ticket,’ so printed as aforesaid, were exposed in such 
manner that the officers of the election, or any other person who might 
be present and desired to know the ticket which any elector was about 
to vote, could readily ascertain and know whether a persons was voting 
the Republican ticket, Democratic, or National ticket; that the tickets 
used by the Democratic and National parties at said election were 
printed on soft white papers,’’ &c. 

And yet thesupreme court held that ticket legal, as containing no dis- 
tinguishing marks forbidden by thisstatute. There are but three tickets 
in comparative controversy in this case—the Republican ticket, the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and the National or Greenback ticket, and each ticket is 
printed on different kinds of paper. .The National or Greenback ticket 
is printed on news-paper about two-thirds as heavy as the Democratic 
ticket, while the Democratic ticket is printed on book-paper about half 
as heavy as the Republican ticket. Now the question is which shall 
be the standard, or shall any standard be established? The statute of 
Indiana does not designate any official to procure or issue the paper 
for printing tickets upon, but leaves that to the respective political 
parties. 

Now, in the first place, I insist that it is immaterial whether the tick- 
ets had been printed on plain white book, news, writing, or plate paper, 
so that in point of fact the ticket was printed on “*‘ plain white paper.’’ 
But the contestant claims that the paper upon which the Republican 
ticket was printed was ‘‘ plate-paper,’’ and therefore not in accordance 
with the statute, and this he insists notwithstanding there is absolutely 
no controversy but that the material is paper and that its color is ‘‘ plain 
white.’’? Now, I apprehend that this House will not undertake to leg- 
islate for the State of Indiana; and yet if the House should hold that 
the paper upon which the Republican ticket was printed was not on 
plain white paper, that in effect would be to adopt the kind and qual- 
ity of paper upon which the Democratic ticket was printed, thereby 
adopting a technical standard of paper, which the Legislature of Indiana 
sought to avoid. 

The contestant in the prosecution of this case assumed that the pa- 
per upon which the Democratic ticket was printed was the correct stand- 
ard, as the paper upon which that ticket was printed was book-paper; 
and assuming that he attempted to prove that the paper upon which 
the Republican ticket was printed was plate-paper and therefore not 
plain white paper, the burden of proof is upon the contestant; and 
now for the sake of the argument let us assume the plate-paper is not 
such paper as contemplated by the statute. Let us therefore examine 
the proof on the question first as to the particular grade or quality of 
paper, and see if contestant has made out his case even upon the theory 
that the material is plate-paper. 

The contestant examined nine experts on this subject, and while with 
one or two exceptions they testify that the material is what is known 
as Western plate-paper, yet they all, with one single exception, agree 
that it is paper, and that its color is plain white. The only witness 
who said it was not plain white in color was Mr. Edward Mill, and he 
pronounced it a toned paper, “‘ bordering on a buff tint;’’ but any 
man with good eyes and common sense would know better than that 
by looking at the ticket. Here it is, and I invite an inspection of it by 
all. And now here is his testimony and his reason for saying it was 
toned paper, &c. 

Edward Mill, on cross-examination (page 140), says: 

Q. If a customer were to ask you for plain white paper, would you understand 


what he meant, unless he designated it as print, book, or plate paper? 

. No, sir. 

. Isnot that Republican ticket that you have in your hand printed on paper? 
. Yes, sir. 

. Is not the color plain white? 

. No,sir; it is what we call toned paper. 

. Is not toned paper white? 

. No, sir. 

. What color is toned paper? 

. Bordering on a buff tint. 

Q. What is the color of the paper upon which that Democratic ticket you have 


in your hand is printed on? 

A. That is white ; dead white. 

Q. Why did you pick up the Republican ticket just now and compare it with 
the Democratic ticket before you answered the question as to the color of that 
Democratic ticket? 

A. In order to make a correct answer. 
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And on re-examination, at the same page of the record, he says: 
Q. Can you make plain white paper without the use of bluing? 
A. No, sir 
Q. What are your politics? 
A. First-class Republican. 


That was the only one of the contestant’s expert witnesses who testi- | 
fied that the paper was not plain white; and to meet his statement I | 
put on the witness-stand the contestant’s principal expert witnéss, Mr. 
C. B. Wing, who sold the paper, and he testified on that subject as 


follows (page 321): 


Q. State ifthere is any indigo in that paper, or bluing? 

A. There is not any indigo in it. 

Q. What do you call it? 

A. Ultramarine blue 

Q. Is there not some of that in it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it put in there for? 

A. If we did not put some bluing in we could not get any color. 
for that it would be a regular yellow paper. 

Q. What do you put that in for—to make it white’? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Can you tell from looking at that paper whether there has been bluing put 
in or not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You can tell it? 

A. It would not get that color if we did not put some coloring in. 

Q. What do you mean by saying it would not be that color? 

A. It would be a regular buff tint. It is just like you have a shirt washed. 
If you do not have some bluing in it it will become yellow in time, and that is 
the reason they put bluingin paper; because it becomes yellow if you do not do 
that; in time it will turn perfectly yellow like a man’s shirt. 

Q. State if paper whitened by the use of bluing has a tendency to become 
yellow by the lapse of time and contact with air? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has that ticket the appearance of turning color some? 

A. I could not notice it on this ticket. I saw a ticket that I noticed it on. 


If it was not 


John Carlow, on cross-examination (pages 26 and 27), says: 
Q. What is your politics? ' 

A. 1 am a Democrat. 

Q. How long have you been a Democrat? 

A 


A. I can not tell you 

Q. Born that way? 

A. Born that way ; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any bet on the result of the Congressional election last fall? 

A. I did after election day. The day after the election I bet one-half a box of 
cigars. 

Q. Did you bet on Mr. English? 

A. I did 

Q. Before the returns came in? 

A. Yes, sir; before they came in. 

Q. Is there any difference between this Democratic and National ticket that 
you have been talking about in the paper? 

A. Yes, sir; there is a little difference. 

Q. What is the difference ? 

A. The Democratic ticket is on a little bit better paper than the National 
ticket. 

Q. What kind of paper is that? 

A. That is book-paper. 

Q. Plain white paper, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now take the Republican ticket and say what is the difference between 
that and the Democratic ticket. 

A. The difference is, one is book-paper and the other is plate-paper. 

Q. The Republican ticket is plain white paper? 

A. Yes, sir; plain white plate-paper. 

Q. And the other is plain white book-paper? 

A. Yes, sir, 


Enos B. Reed, on cross-examination (page 111), says: 

Q. That is paper, then, is it not? 

A. Even a blank card is paper. 

Q. That Republican ticket is printed on paper? 

A. Not in the general acceptation of the phrase. 

Q. It is paper, is it not? 

A. Ipresume it is. It may be straw; even paper is made from straw and 
printed on. 

Q. That is paper, is it not? 
. Yes, sir; | suppose it is 
. The color of the ticket is plain white? 

Yes, sir. 


o> 


. 8. Butterfield, on cross-examination (page 127), says: 
It is paper? 

. Western plate-paper. 

. It is plain white paper? 

Yes, sir. 

Where is your place of business? 

36 West Washfneton street. 

. Just in stationery, are you? 

. Printing and stationery. 


’. B. Wing, being the party who sold the paper to Mr. Hasselman, 
*ross-examination (pages 131 and 132), says: 
. Do you know what plain white paper is? 

A. I think I could tell a sheet if a man would hand me one. 

Q. Is there more than one kind of plain white paper? 

A. Yes, sir; there are forty different kinds. I think I could enumerate forty. 

Q. If aman would come to you and want to buy plain white paper, would 
you know what the man wanted without interrogating him? 

A. I would ask him what kind of plain white paper he wanted. 

Q. What is plain white paper? 

A. There are different kinds of that. There is plain white news-paper, plain 
white book-paper, plain white tub-size, and plain white writing-paper, and I 
could enumerate many more. 

Q. Is that paper upon which the Republican ticket is printed plain white pa- 
per? 

A. It is plain white plate-paper. 


Q. Is not that as equally plain white paper as the book-paper upon which the 
Democratic ticket is printed? 


OrOPOre « 
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A. T would call that Democratic ticket white book-paper, and this Republican 


| ticket 1 would call white plate-paper. 


Q. And print paper you would call plain white print paper? 

A. I would say white print. I don’t know as I would use the word “ plain.’ 

Q. If one is plain white paper the other is plain white paper equally. 

A. Well, yes; I don’t know but it is. 

Q. What is it that makes plain white paper; what is plain white paper ? 

A. You can make plain white paper out of a good many things; you can 
make it out of wood and rags. 

Q. That Republican ticket is printed on paper, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is plain white, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And if the Democratic ticket, which is printed on plain white book-paper, 
is plain white paper, the Republican ticket, which you say is printed on plain 
white plate-paper, is equally plain white paper, is it not? 

A. I would call it white paper, or white plate-paper. 


W. O. De Vay, on cross-examination (page 16), says: 
Q. Are you a Democrat? 
A. Tam. 
Q. Is that Republican ticket that you made part of your evidence—is it on 
aper? 
. es It is plate-paper. 
Q. Is it card-board, or is it bristol-board, or is it paper? 
A. It is plate-paper. 
Q. What is the color of that ticket ? 
A. It is white. 
Q. Is it plain white or tinted ? 
A. It is plain white. 


William B. Burford, on cross-examination (pages 22-24), says: 


Q. You are a Democrat, I believe, in politics ? 

A. Iam, sir. 

Q. If Lremember rightly you had no bet on the last election at all as to the 
result between Mr. English and myself? 

A. No, sir; I never bet on elections. 

Q. I will hand you the Democraticand National tickets, which have been in- 
troduced as a part of the evidence of Mr. De Vay, and I will ask you to state if 
there is any difference between the kind of paper that these two tickets are 
printed on? 

A. Well, I think there isa slight difference. 

Q. I will ask you to state what that difference is. 

A. One is a little better grade of book-paper than the other. 

Q. Are they both printed on what is known as book-paper? 

A. They are. 

Q. Is it plain white paper? 

A. It is. 

Q. I now hand you the Democratic and Republican tickets identified before 
and ask you to state the difference between those two tick ets. 

A. One is printed on book-paper and the other is printed on plate-paper 

Q. Are they not both printed on plain white paper? 

A. They are,so far as — goes, if you do not qualify. 

Q. The only difference being one is what is known as *‘ book "’ and the other 
is what is known as “ plate”’’ paper? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Silas T. Bowen (page 36) on cross-examination, says: 


Q. State if the material upon which this Republican ticket is printed and upon 
which the Democratic ticket is printed are not both paper manufactured the 
same way. 

A. IL suppose they are. 

Q. State if the color of the Republican ticket is not plain white. 

A. It would be regarded as plain white. 


Edwin L. Hastings (page 37) on cross-examination, says: 

Q. Where are you now employed? 

A. Mr. William B. Buford’s. 

Q. The same gentleman who testified here the other day? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. That Republican ticket that you have been talking about—I will ask you 
to state if that is paper. 

A. Yea, sir. 

2. What is the color of the ticket? 
White. 
Is it plain white? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Is not that a plain white ticket? 
Yes, sir; plain white paper. 
I will ask you if that is not a printed ticket? 
Yes, sir. 
—_— ask you if that ticket is not printed on plain white paper? 

es, sir. 
And you have been engaged in the business how long? 
Thirty-five years. 
You have had the handling of all kinds of paper? 
. Yes, sir. 
ee you not formerly employed by the Journal Publishing Company’ 
. Yes, sir. 
. And you have an extensive acquaintance with the different qualities and 
kinds of paper? 

A. I think so. 

Q. I understand you to say that you have known tickets voted at elections to 
be printed on paper like that? 

A. Yes, sir; I know of one election where they were printed just exactly like 
this—fully as heavy, I think. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. I do not recollect that. 

Q. About how many years? 

A. Four or five or six years ago. 
this one; I am not sure. 
heavy paper. 
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It seems to me it was the election before 
I know we printed the ticket and it was printed on 


Now let us examine the evidence of the contestee on this subject of 
the paper, and first let us see what a paper manufacturer has to say: 

Henry Salisbury, being first duly sworn, testified (pages 276, 277 
as follows: 

Q. State your age, name, and residence. 

A. Henry Salisbury ; age, 63; residence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Q. How long have you resided in Indianapolis? 

A. I have been here since 1869. 

Q. What business are you engaged in? 








Paper manufacturing. ae ee 
What is the name of your firm? 
\. The Salisbury and Vinton Paper Company. : re 
” Have you been in that business since you have been in this city ? 
\. Yes, sir. A ote cal 
What business were you in prior to that time? 
’ Before I came here I was in the same business. 
Where were you engaged in that business ? 
\. Springfield, Mass. , eee 
Engaged in the manufacturing of paper in Springfield, Mass. ? 
\. Yes, sir; my mill was notthere, but! resided there, and did business there. 
Were you ever engaged in the business of paper dealing ? 
. Yes, sir. . ; 
How long were you engaged in that business? 
A. Nine years. é " 
What kind of paper did you handle as a dealer? 
\. Nearly all grades of paper—fine papers and coarse papers. 
, * F x = * = a 


. 

Q. Ihand you a ticket headed “ Republican ticket,” and marked Exhibit A 
to the deposition of C. F. Holliday, and I will ask you to take that ticket and 
examine it carefully, and state what kind of paper it is printed on, if you can. 

A. L should call that a ‘* book ” paper. 

Q. About what weight would you call that, say 19 by 24, five hundred sheets 
o the ream? 

: A. Lshould think about forty pounds. 

Q. About forty pounds—19 by 24? : 

A. Somewheres about that; I can not tell it exactly. 

Q. Take its size, 25 by 38, five hundred sheets to the ream, and how much more 
would it weigh than that? 

A. Nearly twice as much more. 

Q. You think about or pounds? 

A. About eighty poun 8. ‘ - ‘ 

Q. I will ask you to state, when that paper isin sheets 19 by 24 or 25 by 38, what 
it is known as in the trade? 

A. It is known as “ book”’ paper. 

Q. What is the color of that paper—I mean those tickets voted in 1882? 

A. It is what ~—_ call white paper. 

Q. Is it, or not, plain white paper? 

A. I should say it was plain white paper. 


Calvin L. Divine, being first duly sworn, testified (pages 197, 198) 
as follows: 


Q. Your name, age, and residence? 

A. C.L. Divine; age, 51; residence, Indianapolis. 

Q. What is your occupation? 

A. Lam a printer. , 

Q. What particular position do you occupy as a printer? 

A. Lam superintendent of the Daily Journal. 

Q. How long have you been in that position? 

A. About ten years, 

Q. Are you familiar with the different qualities and grades of paper ? 
A. Well, yes; somewhat. 

Q. Take that ticket headed “‘ Republican ticket,’ and marked as Exhibit A, to 
the deposition of Mr. Holliday, and state whether or not you ever saw that ticket, 
or one similar to it, before. 

A. ldo not know; I suppose it is the ticket that was voted last fall. 

Q. In 1882? 

A. Yes, sir. 

= 


Q. a 

A, White. 

Q. Is it plain white? 

A. Plain; it is not calendered. 


N. R. Ruckle, being first duly sworn, in his direct examination tes- 
tified (pages 204 and 205) as follows: 

Q. State you name, age, and residence? 

A. N. R. Ruckle; age, 45; residence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Q. What business are you engaged in? 

A. Printing. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business? 

A. I suppose, altogether, twenty-three or twenty-four years. 

Q. What particular position do you hold just now? 

A. I am superinten ent of the Journal Company. 

* * 


+ . * * 
What is the color of that ticket? 


= * 

Q. Please examine that <p morgen ticket voted in this city in November, 
1882, and state what material that ticket is printed on, if you know? 

A. That is paper. 

Q. What is it called? 

A. I know what it was sold for by the man who sold it ; it issupposed to bea 
cheap kind of plate-paper—is what it was sold for. 

Q. Is it a heavy or light grade of plate-paper ? 

A. A light grade of plate-paper. 

Q. State what that is known as in the trade. 

A. That isa pretty hard question for me to answer. A plate-paper ought to 
be sized a little more on one side than the other. A regular plate-paper, as it 
comes out of the mill, is sized more on one side than the other. Thisappearsto 
be sized on both sidesabout alike. Itis about the quality of heavy white book, 
extra material, sized and calendered both. 

Q. State whether that is not plain white paper. 

A. It is white paper. I do not know what you call plain white, because every 
paper in the trade has some name to it, and has some way orother to distinguish 
it; and if you would ask a man for plain white paper he would not know what 
you wanted. 

Q. Unless you would ask another question? 

A. He would ask what you wanted to use it for—a book or something else. 

Q. Is ita fact or not that you would not be able to tell what a man wanted if he 
should come to you and ask simply for plain white paper? 

A. If he would ask for plain white paper we would ask him what quality. 
Q. Is it or not a fact that print, book, flat,and plate paper is plain white paper 
it is not tinted or ruled? 


A. We call everything white paper that is not tinted or ruled. 


L. G. Dynes, on cross-examination (pages 209 and 210): 


Q. There lies before you on the table, just in the order in which Mr. Peelle 
= your attention to them now,the Republican ticket voted in 1882 by the 
‘epublicans,as Mr, Peelle stated, and the ticket headed “ Democratic ticket,” 
voted in 1882, as Mr. Peelle stated, and four other tickets, one a National ticket, 
Voted at the Garfield Presidential election, and one of them a Democratic ticket 
witha “a the head of it, &«. Do I understand you to say that those are all | 
made on the same kind of material? 

A. No, sir; I did not say that. 


if 
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Q. Did you say that they were all known in the trade as plain white paper? 
A. That is the way I know them. That is the way | understand them to be 
known. If they were all shown to me, as they are, in a lump, I should say they 


| were plain white paper. 


Q. Why do you say that? 

A. Because they are white, and because they are paper, and because they are 
not ruled. 

Q. Simply because they are white, and simply because they are plain and un- 
ruled, and simply because they are paper. 

A. And made substantially of the same material. 


Robert W. Cathcart, being first duly sworn, in his direct examina- 


| tion testified (pages 290 and 291) as follows: 


Q. State your name, age, and residence ? 


A. Robert W. Cathcart; 40 years; residence, Indianapolis, Ind., for the last 
three years. 


Q. What is your business? 

A. The book business. 

Q. How long have you been in that business? 

A. Since 1856, except during three years in the Army. 

Q. Have you been employed or engaged in this city in that time? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of books or papers do you handle? 


A. Well, we handled the first two or three years—I was clerk then; part of 

that time I have been in business for myself. 

Q. Are you familiar with the different qualities of book-paper? 

A. Not withall qualities, because I usually handle—when I do handle them— 
only the cheaper goods. That is, when | was with Merrill, some years ago. 

Q. Ihand youa ticket, headed ‘‘ Republican ticket,” and marked Exhibit A 
to the deposition of Mr. Holliday, and I will ask youto examine it carefully and 
state the kind of paper that that ticket is printed on, if you know. 

A. I should say it was a cheap book-paper; we have had what we call a No. 2, 
that has wood in it; I suppose this is about the same grade of book. 

Q. Have you any paper in books in your establishment as heavy or heavier 
than that? 

A. Yes, sir; in the finer grade of books, most all our books are heavier paper ; 
this, I suppose, is used mostly for subscription books. 

Q. Have you paper in booksin your establishment heavier than that? 

A. Yes; I would say most of our Christmas books are heavier than that ; but 
they are finer books—finer stock. 

Q. Have you made an examination and examined that paper in connection 
with books in your establishment? 

A. I have examined the weight of it; we have some paper that is almost as 
heavy as cardboard in our Christmas books and illustrated books; the finer 
goods are upon heavier paper. 

Q. I mean a book in which there is printed matter; not the illustrations. 

A. We have both—illustrations and the poem itself; for instance, where they 
want to make a thick book and only put in one poem. 

Q. How much thicker is the paper you have in some of those books than 
this? 

A. It varies a good deal; some is twice as thick as this and some thicker ; 
that is determined by the publisher. 

Q. Have you writing-paper in your establishment as heavy as that? 

A. Yes; I should think it was quite as heavy as this. 

Q. Did you examine some writing-paper to see if it was as heavy as this? 

A. Yes,sir; itis what we call 80-pound, but I am not able to say what the 
weight of this is; but we have what we call our 80-pound cream laid, and it is 
as heavy, and I should think heavier, than this; it is the finest paper we handle. 


W.0O. Anderson, being first duly sworn, testified, in his direct ex- 
amination (pages 292, 293), as follows: 


~~, we 


Q. State your name, age, and residence. 

A. W. O. Anderson ; age, 44; residence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Q. State your business. 

A. Wholesale paper business. 

Q. Have you any one with you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the name of the firm? 

A. It isthe Hubbard & Anderson Paper Company, 127 S. Meridian street 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business in this city ? 

A. About five years. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the paper business? 

A. Something over twenty years. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the manufacture of paper? 

A. Yes, sir; over eight years. 

Q. Whereabouts? 

A. In Richmond, in this State, and in Columbus, Ohio; also in Clifton. 

Q. What grade of paper do you manufacture? 

A. We manufactured news-paper principally, what we call ‘‘ news”’’ and ma- 
nilas. 

Q. Did you manufacture book-paper? 

A. Iwas connected with a mill as book-keeper that manufactured book-paper. 

Q. Are you familiar with the different grades of paper? 

A. Yes, sir. 

* ue a * + - * 

Q. I now hand you a ticket headed “ Republican ticket,” and marked Exhibit 

A to the deposition of Mr. Holliday, and I will ask you to take that ticket and 


examine it, and state the kind of paper upon which that ticket is printed. 

A. I should say it was a medium grade of book-paper. 

Q. As to the number? 

A It is what we call No. 2. 

Q. What is the weight, probably, per ream of that paper—size 19 by 24 and 
by 38, respectively ? 

A. In 19 by 24 I should take it to be about a 40-pound paper, and just about 
double that in the other size. 

Q. You think it would be about an 80-pound paper in 25 by 38? 

A. Yes, sir. 


John B. Conner, being first duly sworn, testified in his direct exam- 
ination (page 336) as follows: 

Q. State your name, age, and residence. 

A. John B. Conner; lam 53 years old; I reside at No. 360 Park avenue, in 
this city. 

Q. How long have you resided in this city ? 

A. Since 1874. 

Q. Did you ever occupy any official position in this city or State? 

A. Yes,sir; I have been in the Legislature one session and in the department 
of statistics two years. 

Q. Chief of the bureau of statistics in the State? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What business are you engaged in now? 

A. Newspaper business. 

Q. What paper? 
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A. Indiana Farmer. 

Q. Anagricultural paper? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that? 

A. Ever since 1874, in July. 

Q. In your business as chief of the bureau of statistics in this State and in 
the publication of the Indiana Farmer have you purchased much paper? 

A. Yes, sir; considerable. 

Q. Are you familiar with the different kinds of papers? 

A Tolerably. 

Q. Lhand you a ticket, headed ‘*‘ Republican ticket,” and marked Exhibit A 
to the deposition of C. F. Holliday. Take that and examine the paper upon 
which it is printed and state what kind of paper it is, if you know. 

A. Well, that is a heavy and extra-sized quality of No.2 book-paper, Ishould 
say. 

Q. Have you ever seen that paper before to-day? 

A. Lexpect I voted it. 

Q. Did you attend the Congressional election in this city in 1882? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see that ticket there? 

A. I think that is the ticket. 

Q. Did you examine the ticket that day ? 

A. Yes, sir; a casual examination. 

Q. What is your judgment, then, as to the quality of paper; the same as now 
or different ? 

A. I thought it was a heavy quality of book-paper. 

Q. IL hand you now a book entitled ‘*‘ Memorial address on the life and charac- 
ter. of James A. Gartield, President of the United States, by James G. Blaine, 
February 27, 1882."’ I will ask you to examine the plate in the front part of that, 
upon which is engraved the picture of General Garfield, and I will ask you to 
examine that paper and say what kind it is. 

A. That quality of paper I never had much to do with or had occasion to use 
itmuch. It is about the thickness of plate-paper, and it is not finished so much. 

Q. Is not that paper used for lithographic-plate purposes? 

A. Usually; although that lithographic plate is not so highly calendered. 

Q. Is it or not lithographic plate; and if so, what kind? 

4. Yes; lithographic plate. There is a character of paper that is used almost 
exclusively for that work, but I am not very familiar with that quality of paper. 

Q. You are more familiar with the different qualities of book-paper than any- 
thing else? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the character of the paper in that book you have in your hand 
upon which the printed matter appears? : 

A. It is what printers call book-paper. 

Q. Isita better, inferior, or medium grade, compared with the ticket you have 
in your hand. 

A. I think it is rather better finished than the ticket I have; or, perhaps, I 
might say, higher calendered 


Samuel Merrill, being first duly sworn, testified in his direct exam- 


ination (page 333) as follows: 


. State your name, age, and residence. 

. Samuel Merrill; I am 52 years old, and I reside in Indianapolis, Ind. 
. What is your business? 

. Bookseller and paper dealer. 

. How long have you been in that business? 

A. More than thirty years. 

In this city ? 

. Yes, sir. 
. Do you wholesale or retail, or both? 
. Both 
What is the name of the firm, if you have any partners? 
. Merrill, Meigs & Co. is the name of the firm. 
. You deal in books as well as stationery ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Law-bodks 

A. Yes,sir; all kinds of books I suppose you might say. 

. a you in this city at the time of the Congressional election in 1882? 
. Yes, sir. 

Did you attend the same? 

Yes, sir 

What precinct and ward ? 

In the second precinct of the second ward. 

I hand you a ticket headed “‘ Republican ticket,’ and marked Exhibit A 
to the deposition of Mr. Holliday, and I will ask you totake that ticket and ex- 
amine it and tell me if you have seen or examined the paper upon which that 
ticket is printed or similar one before ? 

A. Well, I have examined a similar ticket to this. 

Q. 1 will ask youtostate from your experience in business what kind of paper 
that ticket is printed on? 

A. The ticket is a very dirty ticket; have you a clean one there ? 

Q. I will take that ticket back and I hand you now a ticket headed ‘“‘ Repub- 
lican ticket,’’ and ask you to examine that ticket, and I ask you to state what 
kind of paper that ticket is printed on? 

A. I would say that came as near a No. 2 book-paper as anything. 

Q. What would you think that paper would weigh, size 22 by 28? 

A. Our book-paper comes in different sizes from that. 

Q. What size do they come in? 

A. We use more book-paper 25 by 38 than anything else. 

Q. Size 25 by 38, 480 sheets to the ream ? 

4. I should think that would be 70 to 75 pounds 
Q. Lnow hand you ticket headed * Democratic ticket,’ which is marked as 


Exhibit 8, shown to Mr. Gordon, and I will ask you to state what kind of paper 
that is? 


A. I would call it a very good quality of news. 
Q. I will ask you if you have books in stock in your establishment with = 


per as heavy or heavier than the paper upon which the Republican ticket that 
I have shown you was printed? 


A. Yes, we have as heavy, and we have some heavier. 
(witness taking ticket); yes, we have some heavier. 


° 


Let me feel thatagain 


Alfred D. Clarke testified (pages 348-349) on direct examination as | 


follows: 


Q. State your name, age, and residence. 

A. Alfred D, Clarke; 45 years old; residence, 121 North Mississippi street, 
Indianapolis. 

Q. How long have you lived in Indianapolis? 

A. I came here the last time in 1871. 

Q. How long have you lived in Indianapolis altogether? 

A. I came here in 1857 and left in 1867, and came back in 1871. 


Q. What business are you engaged in? 

A. lam engaged in the book and stationery business—Bowen, Stewart & Co, 
Q. What position do you occupy there? 

A. Iam head of the retail department. 
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Q. How long have you been in that business? 

A. Twenty-odd years altogether. ; ; 

Q. Has Mr. Bowen been one of the proprietors of that establishment all the 
time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is 8S. T. Bowen? 

A. Silas T. Bowen. 

Q. You are a Republican, I believe ? 

A. Tam, sir. , 

Q. Do you handle paper down there in your establishment? 

A. We handle papers, but my pens is such that Ido not have anything 
to do with paper ; at one time I did handle paper very largely, and knew more 
about it than I do now. ; ; 

Q. Could you tell a piece of white paper if you saw it—as to what kind of 
paper it was? 

A. I could not as an expert. ’ 

Q. ILhand you a ticket headed ‘‘ Republican ticket,’ and marked Exhibit 4 
to the deposition of Mr. Holliday; and I will ask you to take that ticket and 
examine the paper upon which it is printed, and tell me from your knowledge 
and experience in the business what kind of paper that is, if you can. 

A. I should consider that paper a book-paper. 

Q. What grade of book? 

A. An inferior grade of heavy book-paper. ‘ 

Q. Have you books in stock in your establishment containing paper as heavy 
or heavier than that? 

A. Yes,sir; we have. 

Q. What class of books? 

A. Two classes of books. We have a class of books made by Houghton, Mif. 
flin & Co.—the Riverside Press—that contains some paper as heavy as this, a! 
though a better grade, and we have some books made by subscription men of a 
similar grade to this, lighter and heavier. 

Q. Have you books in stock containing paper as heavy as that that is as fine 
or better finished ? 

A. We have a better finish. 

Q. What class of books is that? 

‘A. First-class books. 

Q. Are they extraordinary books, or books that are kept in stock ? 

A. No, sir; they are usually kept in stock. They are made by the Riverside 
Press, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and a new edition—the subscription edition 
of Longfellow—is made on paper like this, but heavier and finer, 

W. R. Holloway, being first duly sworn, testified in his redirect ex 
amination (pages 353, 354) as follows: 

Q. State your age, name, and residence. 

A. W. R. Holloway; 46 years old; residence, Indianapolis. 

Q. How long have you lived in Indianapolis? 

A. Since 1861. 

Q. What business are you engaged in ? 

A. Lam president of the Indianapolis Times Company. 

Q. Is that a daily paper? 

. Yes. 
. How long have you been engaged in the newspaper business? 
. Ever since I was 16 years old. 
. Asa printer and as a publisher of a paper? 
A. Yes. 
. Were you ever State printer in this State? 
A. Yes. 
. And had the buying and handling of paper? 
A. Yes. 
. What grades of paper? 
. I have bought all kindsof paper; particularly book and news paper. 
* * ~ * - Bd * 


Q. Ihand youa ticket headed *‘ Republican ticket,” and marked Exhibit A 
to the deposition of Mr. Holliday, and I will ask you to state if that is the Re- 
publican ticket voted at that precinct that day ? 

A. Yes. I guess that is. 

x * * * * * * 

Q. Is that such paper that is known in this city and State as a book-paper? 

(Objected to as leading.) 

A. Yes. . 

Q. What is the color of that paper upon which the Republican ticket is 
printed? 

A. They are both white paper. 

Q. What kind of white paper; plain white? 

A. Certainly, it is plain white. There are no water-marks on it, or anything 
of that kind on it. 


J. G. Sexton, being first duly sworn, testified in his direct exami- 
nation (pages 355 and 356) as follows: 

Q. State your name, age, and residence. 

A. J. G. Sexton ; 85 West Michigan street, Indianapolis, Ind.; age, 30 

Q. What is your business? 7 } 

A. Practical printer, and do a job-printing business, on the corner of Pennsy 


| vania and Market streets. 


Q. Are youengaged with any one? 

A. John B. Jaques. 

Q. How long have you been in the business? 

A. Between four and five years. 

Q. Are you familiar with the different grades of paper? eas 

A. Yes, sir; with the different grades of paper used in the job-printing busi- 
ness. 

Q. I hand you ticket headed “ Republican ticket ;” and I will ask you to take 


| that and examine it, and state what kind of paper thatticket is printed on 


A. I would take that to be a heavy grade o 
quality of No. 2 book-paper. 
grade of No. 2 book-paper. 

Q. Is it sized and supercalendered paper ? 

A. Well, I think not; I should take that to be a sized and calendered pape! 

Q. Are you familiar with plate numbers? 

A. Well, notas familiar as Iam with so-called book-papers. 4 ere 

. And from your knowledge of paper you would pronounce that a No. 2 
book? 

A. No. 2 book-paper, sized and calendered, as distinguished from a sized and 
supercalendered. 


No. 2 book-paper; a very good 
That is, | mean very heavy weight; a very g00¢ 


John B. Jaques, being first duly sworn, testified in his direct exam- 
ination {page 360) as follows: 

Q. State your name, age, and residence. 7 

A. John B. Jaques; age 33; residence, 743 North Tennessee street, Indianap 
lis, Ind. 

Q. What are your politics? | 

A. Well, until the township election of 1882 I was a Democrat. At the — Pi 
ship election I voted the Republican ticket, with the exception of Luke Wa! 








——— 


ol: I voted for him last fall. I voted the Republican ticket, and this spring I | 
voted for all except one candidate. 


you were a Democrat? : ; ; 
? von sir, up to the last national election; including the last national elec- 
ion, 1 was@ Democrat. ie 

a You voted the Republican ticket in 1882? 

A. Yes, sir. 4 “ 

Q. What is your business? 
A. Printer. : 
Q Are you in partnership with Mr. Seaton? 
A. Yes, sir. - : 
Q How long have you been in the business? 
A. [have been in the printing business for eighteen years. 
Q. What kind of busingss? ye 

A. Book and job printing. I have not been in it for myself that long, but I 
mean as journeymen, foreman, and proprietor. 

Q. Are you familiar with the different grades of paper? 

A. Well, mostly with the general run of paper. a 

Q. I hand you a ticket marked Exhibit No. 1 to the deposition of J. G. Sexton, 
and I will ask you if you will please take that and examine it and tell me what 
kind of paper it is? : roe 

A. Itis calendered paper of some kind. The stock seems to be that which is 
generally used in book-paper, and it is a sized and calendered paper, or what 
would be called a No. 2 book. ; 

Q. You would pronounce it a No. 2 book, from your experience in the busi- 
ness ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Frank H. Smith, being duly sworn, in his direct examination testi- 
fied as follows (page 372): 

Q. State your name, age, and residence. 

A. Frank H. Smith; 30 years old; residence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Q. What is your business? 
A. Printer. > 

Q. Are you carrying on business for yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it? 

A. Jobbingestablishment. _ s 

Q. How long have you been in that business ? 

A. About five years for myself. ; 

Q. Are you familiar with the different grades and qualities of paper ? 

A. Yes,sir; in general use. i 

Q. I hand you aticket headed ‘‘ Republican ticket,’ and marked Exhibit A 
to the deposition of C. F. Holliday, and I willask you to take that ticket and ex- 
amine it and state what kind of eer that ticket is printed on? 

A. It looks to me like it was a heavy book-paper more than anything else ; 
I thought it might possibly be a light card-board, and that is the reason I lit it. 

Q. What kind of paper is it? 

A. It israther peculiar book-paper; different from any we use. 

Q. What grade of book-paper would you call it? 

A. I would call it No. 2book-paper. It is very heavy paper, of course; some- 
times paper is used a little heavier than that in books, but very seldom that 
heavy. It resembles plate-paper a little, but it has not got the body to it, and 
has not got high enough finish forthat. That isaboutthe only thing I can make 
out of it. It does nottear like card-board or anything like that, and it does not 
burn like it. 

Q. Does it tear like plate-paper? 

A. No, sir; it is not strong enough for that; it might be made for that; it may 


be an inferior quality of that, but it looks more to me like book-paper than any- 
thing else. 


E. W. Halford, being first duly sworn, in his direct examination tes- 
tified (page 399) as follows: 


Q. State your name, age, and residence. 

A. E. W. Halford; age, 40; residence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Q. State your business. 

A. Lam managing editor of the Indianapolis Daily Journal. 

Q. That is regarded as the leading Republican paper in the city, is it not? 
A. I ompeae it may be so taken as one of the leaders. 

Q. How long have you been in journalism? 

A. About twenty years. 

Q. Were you ever in a job-printing establishment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long were you connected with a job-printing establishment ? 
A. I have been in the printing business ever since I was 13 years old. 
g. Been in the job-printing business? 


A. Inthe job and printing business up until the time I went on the Journal, 
about twenty years ago. 


Q. Are you familiar with and have you handled the different kinds of paper 
used in book printing? 

A. I was atthat time; Ihad charge of a job office for some time. 

Q. I hand you a ticket, headed ‘‘ Republican ticket,” and marked Exhibit No. 
1 to the deposition of J. G. Sexton; and I will ask you totake that and examine 
it, and state if you know what kind of paper that ticket is printed upon? 

A. [should say that was a heavy book-paper. 

Q. What grade of book-paper would you call that ? 

A. I would hardly know now, because it has been a long time since I handled 
book-paper. I would not know just what grade. 

Q. By number can you tell? 

A. I can not tell that. 


Q. It isa heavy grade of book-paper ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


_And now, Mr. Speaker, in addition to that, I placed the three prin- 
cipal expert witnesses of the contestant on the stand in my own behalf, 
and let us see what they have to say on this subject; and first let us 
examine the man who sold the paper. 

Mr. C. B. Wing (page 320) on direct examination says: 

Q. What kind of paper is that? 

A. Itis what I would call Western plate-paper. 


aan any book-papers manufactured similar to that plate-paper you 


A. In my testimony the other day I gave that. 


&. (Question repeated.) Whether or not there are any book-papers made that 
are similar to that Western plate-paper? 
a =~ My testimony was the other day that we made this 
ght, out of the same stock that we made plate-paper o 


aa if Ican recollect 
Q. Book-pa r, you mean? 
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A. Yes, sir, book-paper; but we take more i i 

, Sir, ; pains in making a Western plate 

— than book. It is all made out of the same class of goods, and with the 

= er it would not make so much difference if the sheet was thin, It don’t 
ry very much; but where it was used by lithographers it would, and for that 





953 


That was my testimony the other 








reason we took the pains with it that we did. 
day. , 

Q. State if there are book-papers made by Chatfield & Woods as heavy as that 
or heavier? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If book-papers are made as heavy as that, I will ask you to state what dif- 
ference there would be, then, between that paper and the book-paper? 

A. Only just a difference of quality; there would be no difference in the 
weight or make, only that we should take more pains in making the plate. 

And here is what Mr. William B. Burford (page 40) says : 

Q. Is it calendered on both sides alike? 

A. It is intended to be. 

Q. I will ask you to state what the difference is between that paper upon 
which that Republican ticket was printed and book-paper of like weight ? 

A. I de not believe I could say there was any difference; not if they were of 
like weight. 

Q. That is what I mean, like weight paper. 

A. Identically the same weight. 

Q. Wouldthere be any difference between a Look-paper of the weight of the 
paper upon which that ticket is printed in the finish? 

A. It would depend a good deal upon the class of book-paper you are com- 
paring it with. 

Q. Book paper of a weight equal to the paper upon which that Republican 
ticket was printed; what would be the difference, if any, in the finish? 

A. There might be considerable difference and there might not be any. It 
might be a highly-finished book-paper, equal to that of plate-paper; also, it 
might be an ordinary finish, which would not be equal to that of plate. 

Q. State whether,asa matter of fact, book-paper is finished as highly as the 
paper upon which that Republican ticket is printed. 

A. It is sometimes. 


And here iswhat W. O. DeVay (at pages 374 and 375 of the record) 
says: 

Q. I hand you a ticket headed “‘ Republican ticket’’ and marked Exhibit No. 
1 to the deposition of James C. Yohn, and I will ask you to take that ticket and 
examine it and state if that is a same kind of paper that you pronounced plate- 
paper in your examination in behalf of the contestant? 

A. It is. ‘ 

Q. I will ask you to state what difference there is between the paper upon 
which that Republican ticket is printed and a book-paper of the same weight ? 

A. Well, there is no difference, the book-paper being made the same weight 
as this. A book-paper can be made this way, but it would be an extreme weight 
of book-paper and it has got to be a very hard finish. They could make what 
they call a No. 2 book that had the finish of that and they could make it the 
same weight—thatis,a No.2 book-paper. The factof it being No. 2 book would 
make it not like this paper. It would lack the finish of this paper, although it 
would have the weight. 

Q. My question was as to the difference between that paper upon which the 
Republican ticket was printed and a book-paper of like weight in the finish. 

A. There wouid not be any, or if any, but very little. They aim to make this 
paper, which they call Western plate—they aim to make it finished harder on 
one side than it is on the other. 

Q. Is itor not finished harder upon one side than the other? 

A. Very often it is and very often it is not. 

Q. The paper upon which that Republican ticket is printed? 

A. That paper does not show but very little difference. 

Q. Would not that fact be one evidence of it being book-paper? 

A. The only way you could get at that would be to find out the size that pa- 
per was made. The size would have a good deal to do with whether it was 
book or plate of the same kind and finish. 

Q. Suppose it were size 25 by 38? 

A. If it was a size 25 by 38, and weighed sufficient, it might be called book- 
paper, because that is a book-paper size. 

Q. ThenI understand you to say that the size ofthe paper determines whether 
it is book or plate paper oftentimes? 

A. Very often the size and weight. 

Q. State whether or not a book-paper, maybe, of the same weight of the paper 
upon which that Republican ticket is printed is or is not finished on both sides 
alike? 

A. Book-paper? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes, sir; a book-paper, of what we call supercalendered book-paper, has 
the same finish on one side as it has on the other; both sides are finished alike. 

Q. State, now, what difference, if any, there is between the finish on the two 
sides of the paper upon which that Republican ticket is printed. 

A. Very little, if any 

Q. Can you discern any difference in the finish ? 

Mr. WiLson. You mean that is just what he has in his hand 

Mr. PEELLE. Yes, sir; that is just like all the rest of them. 

A. The difference is so little, if any, I would not want to go on record as saying 
what it is. 

By that testomony it will be seen that contestant’s principal expert 
witnesses in the main agree that the material upon which the Repub- 
lican ticket was printed did not differ materially from book-paper of 
like weight, and the.House will notice in the testimony of Mr. De Vay, 

* . . 
above quoted, that he fully corroborates Mr. O. H. Hasselman (who 
purchased the paper and printed the tickets) when he says (speaking 
of the difference between so-called Western plate-paper and book- 
paper) “‘ the only way you could get at that would be to find out the 
size that paper was made.’’ Mr. Hasselman, contestee’s witness, testi- 
fied that the size was 19 by 24, and that that was the only thing that 
designated it as plate-paper; and he further says that that size enabled 
him to print sixteen tickets from each sheet without waste. 
pages 427 and 428.) 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I have given you the testimony of the expert 
witnesses on the subject of the paper, and from that you must agree that 
while the burden of proof is upon the contestant, the contestee has the 
preponderance of evidence on his side on thissubject. But, Mr. Speaker, 
what does it all illustrate, but the wisdom of the Legislature in avoid- 
ing the particular quality of paper upon which the ballots should be 
printed. I apprehend that this House will not need the aid of expert 
witnesses to determine this question. The supreme court of California 
has passed upon this very question in the case of Kirk vs. Rhoades (46 
Cal., 398), which I will read: 


A ballot cast by an elector at an election should not be rejected simply because 
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it differs from the regulations prescribed in the act in matters over which the 
elector has no control, such as the size of the ballot, the kind of paper upon 
which it is printed, or the character of type or leading used in the printing. 


But, Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. Lowry] has taken a novel 


position on this floor, if I correctly understood him, which was that if | 
this Republican ticket had not been designed to mislead or perpetrate | 


a fraud upon the electors, he then agreed with the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. PoLAND] that the tickets would be legal, &c., but if 
designed for fraud, then the ticket was an illegal one, and to reach the 
latter conclusion my colleague assumed that the ticket was designed 
for fraud, and therefore illegal; but I challenge my colleague or any one 
else on this floor or elsewhere to point to aline of testimony to the effect 
that the ticket was designed and gotten up for fraudulent purposes. 

One witness testified that on the day of the election he expressed the 
opinion that the ticket wasa fraudulent ticket and gotten up for fraudu- 
lent purposes; but that was the opinion simply of one man, and he was 
forced to admit that he did not know of any one who had been misled 
or in any way deceived on account of the ticket. There is absolutely 
no proof whatever in the record that these tickets deceived or misled 
anyone. Noone was put upon the witness-stand who so testified. The 
ticket must stand or fall by the statute. It is either a legal ticket or 
itis an illegal ticket. It matters not what the purpose may have been 
in the issuance of the ticket, its legality must be measured by the 
statute alone. 

There is no evidence in the record that this ticket was intended to 
perpetrate a fraud upon any elector, and I assert that there is nowhere 
in all this record a line of evidence that any fraud was perpetrated by 
its use. The tickets were voted without objection, received without 
objection, and counted without objection, and to disfranchise the per- 
sons who voted the ticket would be a crime against the ballot-box. 
But let me read you some of the testimony on this point, so that the 
House may know what objection was made to the use of this ticket, 
and as to who was misled or deceived in voting on account of it. I will 
first read from the testimony of the Democratic precinct election judges; 
and first— 

David Turpie (page 3): 

Q. I will ask you to state if you know any one who was misled in voting in 
consequence of the ticket that was voted for Mr. Peelle at that precinct ? 

A. No; I do not know of any one who was misled. 

Q. State if you know of any one who objected to this ticket for any reason as 
destroying the secrecy of the ballot at that precinct. 

A. No. I could not give the name of any one who did so. I have heard a 
good deal of comment upon the ticket by outsiders on the election day, and a 


great deal afterwards as to its character—comment in the way of objections. 

Q. You know of no one who objected to it as destroying the secrecy of the 
ballot? 

A. No. I do not recollect any one having objected to it on the election day. 
Afterwards it was objected to very much, and some of the objectors put it upon 
that ground. 

Q. State if you know of any one who voted this ticket that would have voted 
differently had it been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was printed on. 

A. No; I do not know thatI do. Idonot think of any one now. 

Re-examination by Mr. WILson : 

Q. During the day of the election, and during the hours that the voting was 
going on, where were you? 

A. I was in a small room at the engine-house, in which votes were received 
through an open window. 

Q. You were acting as one of the judges? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in that room? 

A. Yes, sir. I was a member of the election board, and staid in that room 
allthe time. There was no adjournment from the time the polls opened until 
they were closed. 

Recross-examination by Mr. PEELLE: 

Q. State whether or not during that day any one complained to the board 
about the character of the ticket voted for Mr. Peelle. 

A. No one complained to the board about the character of the ticket. 


Franklin Landers (page 34): 


Q. Did any one come to the window and complain to the board of judges 
about the character of the Republican ticket? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How many Democrats voted there that day? 

A. I do not recollect; there was about 100. 

Q. And there was no complaint about the cheracter of this ticket, in any way, 
to the board of judges? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What is your politics? 

A. Iam a Democrat. 


W. F. Christian (page 56): 


Q. Lam not asking you about anything except these Republican tickets. I 
am asking you if any complaint was made to the board by any one about the 
character of these Republican tickets? 

A. No, sir. No outsider made any complaint. They were all talking about 
it; the challengers outside. 

* os . + ao * 

Q. Do you know of any one who was misled or deceived in voting at that pre- 
cinct on account of the Republican ticket being printed on that kind of paper? 

A. No, sir; I believe not, at present. 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently if the Repub- 
lican ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was printed on? 

A. I don't know that I do. 

Q. Were you there when they were counted ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you find Republican tickets that had been folded together and two 
tickets voted by ~v one person ? 

A. 1 don’t think I did last year I do not remember now. 

Q. Then there was no double voting at that precinct ? 

A. I don’t think there was, 





John Johnson (page 58): 


Q. Was there any complaint made to the board by any one upon the outside 
as to the character of the Republican tickets? 

A. There was some comment upon it. 

Q. Was there any complaint? 

A. No, sir; I do not think there was. 
Q. Do the Democrats have a majority in that precinct? 
A. I think they have a small majority. 

* » * * * * * 

> Do you know of any man who voted that day who voted more than one 
vallot? 
A. No, sir; I do not. 
Q. You heard of no such thing? 
A. I did not hear of anything like that. 


James W. Harper (page 65): 


Q. Now, as one of the judges of that election, I will ask you to state if any 
one complained to the board as to the character of the Republican ticket voted 
at that precinct? 

A. Ido not think any formal complaint was made to the board, and yet there 
were frequent remarks made by bystanders, as that the Republican ticket was 
on heavy pasteboard paper, or like that. 

Q. There was no complaint made to the board by which those tickets were 
sought to be prevented from being voted ? 

A. There was not the slightest objection made by anybody to receiving those 
tickets, and so the board received them and counted them. 


Jackson Landers (page 70): 


Q. I will ask youas a matter of fact if you know of any voter at that precinct 
who did distinguish the Republican from the Democratic ticket? 

A. Asa matter of fact I could not say that I did. 

Q. Do you know of any one who was misled or deceived in voting at that 
cinct in consequence of the Republican ticket being on the material it was 

A. My recollection is that we found in the box one ticket of this Repub 
ticket with the Democratic ticket pasted right over it and voted that w 
pasted right over the Republican ticket on the face of it. 

Q. That would make the ticket still heavier? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know who voted that ticket? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any one that would have voted differently had the Re- 
publican ticket been upon the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket 
was printed on? 

A. I don’t. 

Q. Wasthere any complaint made to you, or to the board, I should say, about 
the character of the Republican ticket on that day? 

A. No, sir; not that I remember of. 

Q. State if the ballots were all counted there by the board without objection 
from anywhere. 

A. They were all counted except one ballot. 

Q. Without objection? 

A. Without objection. 


pre- 


lican 
ray— 


There was one Democratic ticket thrown out 


W. F. A. Bernhamer, in his cross-examination, testified (page 107) 
as follows: 

Q. You area Democrat and a Democratic member of the aldermanic board? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were a member of the council as a Democrat? 

A. Yes, sir; I have always been a Democrat. 

Q. You were one of the judges at that precinct in ward No. 22? 

A. I was the Democratic representative of the ward on the board. 

Q. Do you know of anybody who was misled or deceived in voting in conse- 
quence of the Republican ticket being on the character of paper it was? 

A. I can not say that I do. 

Q. Do you khow of anybody who would have voted differently had the Re- 
publican ticket been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was? 

A. I know of no particular instance. 

Q. Was there any complaint made to the board by any one about the cliarac- 
ter of the Republican ticket? 

A. I will not be positive on that question. 
of among the Democratic workers. 

Q. You remember of no complaint being made to the board? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were those Republican tickets at your precinct counted without objection 
or protest ? 

A. They were counted, 


Michael Clune, in his cross-examination, testified (page 168) as fol- 
lows: . 


Q. You weré Democrat judge on the board that day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any complaint made to the board that day by any one, and if 
so by whom, concerning the Republican ticket? 

A. I did not hear any. 

Q. Were those Republican tickets counted withovt objection? 

A. They were counted ; yes, sir. 

Q. Anybody object to it? 

A. There was nothing said to the inspector or judge as to their counting the 
tickets. , 

Q. That vote that day was an unusually large Democratic majority, wasn't 
it? 

A. Yes, sir; it was unusually large that day in the ward in the whole thing. 

Q. The whole Democratic majority in the twenty-fourth ward was unusually 
large? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much larger than usual? 

A. That part of it Iam not positive. 

Q. Was there not one hundred more than it had been at any time before’ 

(Objected to as incampetent and immaterial.) 

A. it was considerable larger, of course. That ward is growing; they will 
have to have some more wards down there. I belieye in the twenty-fifth ward 
they ought to make three or four out of it the way it is growing. 


John Maloney (page 49), and a most willing witness, says: 


Q. Was there any complaint made by any one to the board of election there 
that day about the character of the Republican ticket that was voted? 

A. They were all complaining about the quality of the ticket, and it was 5° 
much more remarkable than the Democratic ticket ; the paper distinguished it. 

Q. Was there any complaint made to the board of which you were a member 
about the character of that ticket? 

A. They were complaining there outside. 

Q. Iam asking about the Iam not asking about what occurred out- 


I know that the matter was talked 








Was there any one came to the board and complained about the character 


side. | : i 
of this Republican ticket ? 


A. Yes, sir; they said it was not legal. 

Q. Give the names. 

A. Lcan not give the names, 
ticket was not legal. 

Q. Give the names of them. 

A. Lean not give you the names. 


There were several parties there said that the 


Those nine persons were the only Democratic judges examined by 
the contestant, notwithstanding there was one on each of the eighty 
precinct election boards in the county. And now here is what the 
Democratic clerks, who were examined by contestant, say: 

Emmett L. Rose (page 42) another very willing witness and a vol- 
unteer: 


Q. When you was down there as clerk at that precinct did any one come to 
the window and complain to the judges about the character of the Republican 

ket? 

— Oh, there was nocomplaint, of course; they merely made the assertion. 

Q. There was no complaint made to the board about this ticket being wrong 
inany way? ae 

A. There was a good deal of complaint in so far as assertions. 

Q. Lam asking — about any complaint to the judges—to the board. Did 
any Democrat or Republican come to the board and make any complaint about 
that ticket; and, if so, who was it? 

A. Lam not positive as to that; I merely say thatI heard them speaking 
about it. Different parties spoke of the ticket in acomplaining manner. 

Q. Give us the names of the persons you heard speak of that ticket in acom- 
plaining way. “a 

A. Leould not doit; there was so many there that I could not be positive. If 
I would tell you now and lay if to any certain man that made a complaint of 
that kind I would probably be mistaken as to the man. 


Albert F. Ayers, on cross-examination (pages 52 and 53), says: 


Q. What is your politics ? 

A. lam a Democrat. 

Q. Was your attention at that time called to the difference in the tickets at 
all? 

A. I think not; there was nobody spoke to me at that time. 

Q. I will ask you to state whether or not any complaint was made to the elec- 
tion board by any one at the election last Nevember, where you were clerk, as 
to the character of the Republican ticket? 

A. Il heard none. 

Q. If any had been made to the board would you not have heard it? 

A. [think I would; I was inside of the room all the time that the vote was 
going on, from the time the polls were opened in the morning until 6.0’clock 
in the evening, and then commenced counting. 

Q. Could you distinguish that Democratic ticket from the Republican ticket? 

A. You mean could I at that time from where I was? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. No, sir; I don’t know that I could from where I was in the room; I could 
not tell it that far off. 

Q. Could you distinguish the Republican ticket from the Democratic ticket 
two or three paces off, folded ? 

A. I do not know that I could; not two or three paces off. 

Q. De you know of any one who was deceived or misled in voting that day 
in Coneeueaans of the Republican ticket being printed on that kind of paper? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently if the Repub- 
lican ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was printed on. 

A. No, sir. 


Elihu R. Payne (page 60): 


Q. They were both plain white paper, were they not? 

A. Yes, sir. One of them was heavier paper than the other. 
there with a kind of a glazed appearance, I thought. 

Q. They were both plain white? 

A. They were both plain white. 

Q..The Democratic ticket would fly up very nearly as much as the Republican 
when it was lightly folded? 

> Well, I did not notice them particularly. They all laid out there to- 
gether. . 

Q. You did not notice them particularly ? 

A. No, sir. You take that one thrown down, would fly up; that is, have the 


largest appearance, larger than the Democratic ticket; but they probably both 
looked the same. 


I saw tickets 


Charles W. Gorsuch (page 122): 
Cross-examination by Mr. PEELLE: 

Q. You are a Democrat? 

A. Yes, sir. 

% bn acted as clerk in the interest of the Democratic party that day? 

. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Do you know of anybody who was deceived or misled in voting that day 
in consequence of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it was? 

A. Well, I can not call to mind any one now. 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently had the Re- 
publican ticket been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was? 

A. I can not say that I do. 

@. Was there any complaint made to the board that day about the character 
of the Republican ti¢ket ? 

A. It was talked over there; that is, people would come to the window to 
a and there was one or two made remarks. I can not call them to mind 

Q. Was there my complaint made to the board? 

A. I would not know whether they were making complaints directly to the 

rd or not, but when they were voting there was no less than two said that 


oo eno tell how they were voting. That was not a complaint direct to 


Q. Were th inet wi jecti 
to the ae Republican tickets counted at that precinct without objection 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You have no knowledge about the different qualities of paper f 
_A. Ido not know what you would call that Democratic paper or the Repub- 


lican paper. I know it is white r; I don’t know the composition of it 
Q tris plain white? ae P , 


A. ¥ es, sir, 
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Florence Casey (page 149): 


Cross-examination by Mr. PEELLE: 


Q. You are a Democrat? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were the Democratic clerk there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don't know who put those pasters you spoke of in the box? 


A. No, sir. 


Q. You don’t know how they got there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were those Republican tickets counted without objection ? 
A. The Republican tickets were all counted; yes, sir. 

Q. Without objection? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Charles Johnson (page 163): 

Q. As I understood, you were the Democratic clerk there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the interest of the Democratic party? 

A. Always. 

Q. Was there any objection made to the board that day about the character 
of the Republican ticket? 

A. I do not know. 


Q. Were you there all the time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not hear any ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Wasany objection made to the counting of the Republican tickets? 
A. No, sir. 


Dorman N. Davidson (page 166): 
Questions by Mr. PEELLE: 


Q. Any complaint made there to the election board that day of which you 
were a member about the Republican tickets? 

A. To the board? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Ido not know of any made to the board. 

Q. That is alll am asking youabout. Were the tickets counted by the board 
without objection? 

A. All the tickets were counted except two tickets. 

Q. Was there any objection to the counting of the Republican tickets because 
of their being on the kind of paper they were? s 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Two tickets you spoke of not being counted; were they found folded to- 
gether? 

4. They were two tickets folded one inside of the other. 


Q. And they were not counted ? 
A. They were thrown out. 
Q. You are a Democrat? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Questions by Mr, WILSON : 
Q. You say those tickets were thrown out? 
A. They were not counted there. 
Q. Were they Democratic tickets or Republican tickets? 
A. Republican tickets. 
Q. After throwing out those tickets, how did it leave the poll-book as com- 


pared with the number of votes ? 

A. The tickets corresponded then with the number of names on the poll- 
book. 

Q. In other words, the actual number of tickets counted at the poll and the 
book corresponded ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Peelle asked you whether any complaint was madetothe board; were 
you on that board? 

A. Yes, sir; I was one of the clerks. 

Q. Where was the board—inside? 

A. Yes, sir—inside. 

Q. You mean to say when you answered that question that there was no for- 
raal complaint tendered to the board? 

(Objected to as leading.) 

A. I would answer this way: that I heard of no complaint to the board. I do 
not know that there was none, but I heard none. 


Now let us see what the Democratic challengers have to say about 
this ticket, and how objectionable it was on the day of election. 
Ross Clark (page 67): 

Q. State if you know of any one who was deceived or misled in voting at that 
precinct in consequence of the Republican ticket being on the character of paper 
it was? 

A. I do not know that anybody was misled or deceived into voting that 
ticket. 

Q. I will ask you if you know of any one who would have voted differently 
if the Republican ticket had been printed upon the same character of paper as 
the Democratic ticket was printed on? , 

A. No, sir. In answer to that I wiil say that I do not know any particular 
person, but I saw the effect of it; that men were afraid to show their tickets, 
and afraid to let their hands be seen with them—certain men. 

Q. How many of that kind were there there? 

A. A good many of that kind. 

Q. Can you name any one of them? 

A Ido not know that I could now. 


If I had been called on the next day 
after I might. 


It has passed out of my mind. 
Thomas B. Messick (pages 76 and 77): 


Q. Do you know of any man who was misled or deceived in voting that 
day in consequence of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it was? 

A. No, sir. I did not hear of any. 

Q. Do you know of any man that would have voted differently if the Repub- 
lican ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was? 

A. Nothing, except as I said a while ago, several colored men had expressed 
a desire to vote the Democratic ticket. 


Q. When did they express that desire? 

A. Prior to the election. 

Q. To whom? 

A. A number of Democrats in the ward. . 
Q. That was before the day of the election? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the names of those colored men? 

A. I can not say now. 
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Q. Can you give the name of one of them ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. The only thing is that some days prior to the election some of those men 
expressed a desire to vote the Democratic ticket? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And when the time came they voted the Republican ticket? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Harry O. Thudium (page 82): 


Q. You stood at the polls all day? 

A. Ido not think I left them five minutes all day. 

Q. You werechallenger there? 

A. Part of the time. 

Q. Do you know of any one who was deceived or misled in voting in conse- 
quence of the Republican ticket being on that kind of paper? 

A. Leannot say as to that, because I was right at the chute there, and such 
exclamations, if there were any made, were made outside. 

Q. Do you knowof any one who would have voted different if the Republi- 


can ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper as the Democratic ticket 
was printed on? 


A. No, sir. 


George A. Hardesty, on cross-examination (page 104): 

Q. What is your politics? 

A. Lam a Democrat. 

Q. You were challenging in the interest of the Democratic party that day, 
were you not? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Do you know of any one who was misled or deceived in voting in conse- 
quence of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it was? 

A. No; I could not give any names of any one; it has been so long that I have 
almost forgotten about it. 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently had the Re- 


publican ticket been on the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket was 
on? 


A. I do not know that I could mention any one. 

Q. You have been challenger before at precincts at elections? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And frequently stood around the polls ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Charles M. Cooper, on cross-examination {pages 120 and 121): 

Q. You are a Democrat, I believe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any bet on the result of the Congressional election last Novem- 
ber? 

Mr. Wiison. I do not know that that is necessarily a fair question to ask. 
The witness is not bound to answer. 

Mr. PEELLE. He may use his own judgment about answering that. 

The Witwess. I will refuse to answer that. 

Q. I will ask you to state if you know of any one that was misled or deceived 
in voting at that precinct in consequence of the Republican ticket being printed 
on the kind of paper it was? 

A. Ican not give the names of any persons that were deceived on account of 
this ticket. 

Q. Do you know of any one that would have voted differently had the Re- 
publican ticket been on the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket was 
printed on? 

A. Well, there were persons that were deceived by this ticket that would have 


voted differently if the ticket had been on common paper, butas for giving their 
names | can not just state now who they were. 


Q. Do you know the names of any such ? 
A. No, sir. 


William B. Lewis, on cross-examination (page 124): 

Q. Youare a Democrat, I believe ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you was the challenger there that day, in the interest of the Demo- 
cratic party? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after the polls closed you became a watcher in the interest of the 
Democratic party ? 

A Yes, sir. 

* * ~ . * 7 * 
Q. Do you know of anybody who was misled or deceived in voting there on 
account of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it was? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know ofanybody who would have voted differently if the Repub- 
lican ticket had been printed upon the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was? 

A. Ican not say that I do. 


John Schley, in his cross-examination, testified (page 137) as follows: 
Q. What is your politics? 
A. A Democrat. 


Q. Do you know of any one who was misled or deceived in voting at your 
precinct in consequence of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it 
was? 

A. No, sir; not of my personal knowledge. 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently had the Repub- 


lican ticket been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket 
was printed on? 


A. No, sir. 


John Edwards, in his cross-examination, testified (pages 138, 139) as 
follows: 


Q. What are your politics? 
A. Tam a Democrat. 

Q. What is your occupation ? 
A. Bill-poster. 


Q. You are employed by Mr. English in penne bills for his theater, are you? 
A 


A. No, sir; I have not posted a bill for Mr. English since he had his theater. 
Q. Do you know of anybody that would have voted differently had the Re- 


publican ticket been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was printed on? 


A. No; I do not. 
Heram W. Miller, in his cross-examination, testified (page 144) as 
follows: 


Q. What is your politics? 
A. Democrat. 


Q. Wasthere any complaint made there onthe day of the election to the board 


in reference to these Republican tickets by any one? And, if so 
they were. 

A. No,sir; Ido not think there was. 

Q. Were they counted without objection, so far as you know? 

A. Yes, sir; they were counted. 

Q. Do you know of anybody who would have voted differently if the Repyh- 
lican ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper the Democratic ticket 
was printed on? And, if so, state who they were. 

A. Ido not know exactly. I do not believe I do. 


Q. You have been standing at the precinct there before, have you not, at e 
tion times? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Never stood there before ? 

A. No,sir. The precinct never was there before. 

Q. You have been standing there in that township at i 
on election days? 

A. Not very much. 
election board. 


. state who 


ec 


ts precincts before that 


For four years I was trustee, and, of course, I was on the 


I have now given you the testimony of nine Democratic judges, seven 
Democratic clerks,and nine Democratic challengers, twenty-five wit- 
nesses in all, who were examined on behalf of the contestant; and now 
let us see what some of their other witnesses have to say about the 
effect of this ticket and how many voters were deceived or misled or 
did not get to vote as they desired. 

The National or Greenback candidate for Congress at the same elec- 
tion, Robert W. Medkirk (page 11), was examined by contestant; and, 
on cross-examination, here is what he said: 


Q. Do you know of any of those tickets having been voted that had another 
one folded within it? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any one that was misled in consequence of the quality of 
this ticket, or the distinguishing mark you refer to—that was misled in voting? 

A. Icean not say about that. Do I know of any one that was misled about 
voting? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Ldo not know any one. 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently had the ticket 
been printed upon the same character of paper as the Democratic and National 
ticket had been printed on ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any one that complained to the board at your precinct 
about the character of this ticket ? 

A. Not to the board; I do not. 

Q. State your politics now. 

A. Iam a National. 


Q. Properly known as the Greenback candidate for Congress? 
A. Yes, sir. 


William P. Fishback, on cross-examination (page 103), says: 

Q. Do you know of anybody that was deceived or misled in voting at that 
— in consequence of the Republican ticket being on the material it was? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of anybody that would have voted differently if that Re- 
publican ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper that the Dx 
cratic ticket was printed on? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know anybody personally or by hearsay that voted two tickets 
of that Republican ticket? 

A. No, sir. 


Victor M. Backus, in his cross-examination (page 80), says : 
Q. What is your politics ? 
A. Democrat. 
Q. I understood you to say if those tickets were folded closely, as they usual- 
ly are when voted, it would be difficult to tell one from the other. 
A. As you come up to the polls? 
Q. Yes, sir. 
A. I think it would. 
Q. I will ask you, when tickets are folded when voted, if they do not usually 
fold them pretty close and hold them in their hand pretty close when they vote? 
A. Yes, sir; some of them do. 
Q. Is it not a general thing that they fold them pretty close? 
A. Yes, sir; asa general thing. I have seen some hold them rig! 
and others pretty close. 
” 7 * * * * * 
“Q. Do you know of anybody who would have voted differently at that poll 


on that day if the Republican ticket had been printed on the same kind of pa- 
per the Democratic was on? 


A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. What is your business? 

A. I used to be a carriage-maker. 

Q. You were the Democratic watcher there that night? 

A. I was appointed that night. I worked at the polls all day, and some one 
brought an appointment there, and I did not want to go in. 

Q. Were you appointed there as the Democratic watcher that night’ 

A. Yes,sir; I was. 

Q. By the Democratic central committee ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The tickets are plain white, are they not, both of them? 

A. Yes, sir; I should think they were. 


F. M. Wright (page 134) says: 


Q. Do you know of anybody who would have voted differently had the Re- 


publican ticket been on the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket was 
printed on? 


A. I can not say as to that, one way or the other. ‘ 
Q. Do you know of anybody who was misled or deceived in voting in co!- 


sequence of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it was? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. on were candidate for prosecuting attorney on the Democratic ticket 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And when you spoke about going to fifty precincts, you drove around 1! 
a buggy: did you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was with you that day? ; 

A. I don’t recollect. I think there must have been several parties at different 
times. I don’t just recollect the names of any one. 

Q. And you went to fifty of the fifty-six precincts in the city that day’ : 

A. I think I went to all of them but two or three, I started early in the day. 


.« up open 
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Moritz Pasner (page 148) who was a watcher, on his cross-examina- 
tion says: 


Q. You are a Democrat? 

A. Yes, sir. Z ; 

Q. You were a Democratic watcher all that night? 

A. Yes, sir. That is what they called me up for. I did not want to go; they 
coaxed me. . ; Sa A. 

Q. Were those tickets counted without objection? 

A. I don’t know. I believe Mr. Bunts objected to one or two tickets. 
not tellexactly. There was some objection to it. 

Q. Tickets that were folded together? 

A. No, no. I can not say that. 

Q. Were the Republican tickets objected to? 

A. There was some objection about it of some kind, or some claim. There 
was none called. ; ; 

Q. Was the counting of the Republican tickets there objected to by anybody ? 

A. No. Ibelieve not. 

Q. Did the votes correspond with the tally ? 

A. ldo not know; I cannottell. Itis a matter that I never took any atten- 
tion to, but I am too green in that business; I did not pay any attention and I 
do not know anything about it. 


I can 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in addition to that, the contestant examined some 
thirty or forty witnesses to the effect that the Republican ticket could 
readily be distinguished in the hands of the voters from the Democratic 
ticket. Now, admitting that to be true, why then it follows that the 
Democratic ticket could as readily be distinguished in the hands of the 
voter from the Republican ticket. There is no advantage, therefore, 
to one that is not equally advantageous to the other. But, forsooth, 
says the contestant, the Republicans were in the control of the election 
boards—that is, in the great majority of election boards in the county 
the Republicans were in a majority. But suppose the Democrats had 
been in control, with the tickets as they were, would that have ren- 
dered the Democratic ticket a fraudulent one? There is no evidence in 
the record that either party knew what kind of tickets the other was 
going to issue. This requires no argument; a mere statement of the 
case is all that this House will require. 

There was no double voting in the county. The Republicans used 
but the one ticket. The number of names on the poll-list did not ma- 
terially differ from the number of ballots cast. On this point Mr. 
Brown, in his exarnination-in-chief, testified in answer to the question, 
‘“Were there more names than tickets on the poll-list,’’ answered, 
‘There were in some instances; not many.’’ Nothing outside of the 
usual differences in that particular occurred. The contestee in this 
case unnecessarily examined some fifty or more witnesses on the point 
that the Republican ticket could not be distinguished from the Demo- 
cratic ticket when folded and in the handsof the voter. But suppose it 
could be; no one has complained that he was prevented from voting 
what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CoNVERSE] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Lowry] are pleased to term a secret ballot. The 
secrecy of the ballot was not intended to protect the candidates for 
office, but was designed to protect the voter, and if he makes no com- 
plaint who else can? The voter has the perfect right to vote an open 


ticket if he desires to do so, or he may write his ticket entire on any | 


kind of plain white paper he pleases, and no election board would be 
justified in rejecting a ballot so cast. 

Mr. Speaker, I was convinced from the beginning that there was 
nothing in this ground of contest, and from the various expressions I 
have heard from members of this House I doubt if I have not unneces- 
sarily occupied the time of the House on this question. And now, Mr. 


fairly, and correctly presented this case without malice or intentional 
unkindness to any one. I find it unnecessary, sir, to indulge in severe 
criticism, much less abuse. I have no complaint to make of any mem- 
ber on this floor, though I might perhaps justly complain of some out- 
side of this House, who have, under the privileges of the floor, been 
conspicuous in urging this case to speedy consideration; and in this con- 
nection I desire to say that but two members of the subcommittee of 
live were against me, while but five on the general committee reported 
this case to the House. In other words, a bare quorum of both the 
general and the subcommittee only ever acted on this case, and before 
the final vote is taken in this case I trust I shall have not only a ma- 
— of the Committee on Elections with me, but a majority of the 
ouse. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, permit me to express the hope 
that at no distant day the election contests that come into this House 
may be passed upon, at least first, by some tribunal unfettered by par- 
tisan bias and prejudice. Of course, under our Constitution, ‘‘ each 
House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members,’’ but, sir, this House may under the Constitution pro- 
vide some inferior tribunal to hear and report upon this class of cases. 
The House can then confirm or reject suchreport. Bad precedents have 
been established by both sides of this House, and each party in turn 
takes advantage of them. The seats of members on this floor ought to 
be regarded with more judicial temper and less partisanship. If I 
should be inthe next Congress, which I now expect to be, I shall con- 
Sider this class of cases as a lawyer and as a man, independent of my 
party affiliations, let the chips fall where they may. 

r. Speaker, this House has the power to turn me out and deny to 
my constituents their expressed choice as to who shall represent them; 
but, sir, if I am turned out I shall return to my constituents with 
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clean hands and a conscience void of public wrong either to my coun- 
try or to my constituents; and, sir, that will make me stronger than 
a seat on this floor can possibly make the contestant in thiscase. And 
now, sir, to the impartial, considerate, and wise judgment of this House 
I submit this case, hoping that the people who have honored me with 
a seaton this floor may not suffer at your hands. But be your judg- 
ment what it may, this contest on my part has been a fair and honest 
one, and whether I go or stay the burden will be light. True, if I go 
I shall miss the smiling faces and the genial countenancesof the many 
pleasant acquaintances here formed, but that will be a loss personal 
to myself, and while my place can readily be supplied by the members 


| of this House, I confess it will be more difficult for me, but I shall en- 





joy myself somewhat thinking of you. 


Contested Election—Wallace vs. McKinley. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. AMBROSE 


OF 


A. RANNEY, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

1884. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Wallace 
vs. McKinley— 

Mr. RANNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would fain be relieved from the task of addressing 
the House in this case, but I have a duty imposed upon me as the author 
of the minority report which I must discharge. This minority report 
was necessarily quite voluminous, owing to the numerous issues of law 
and fact involved and the great detail of evidence. 

Having listened attentively to the discussion on the other side, [ do 
not see that any of its essential findings upon issues of law or fact have 
been successfully assailed. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cook] 
has, to be sure, discovered two typographical errors, and then boldly 
asserts on thestrength thereof that the report is unfounded in law and 
fact. Theindex would have helped him to the right pages, as the names 
of witnesses were correctly given. 

The general aspect of this case, as stated in the report and as re- 
vealed in the discussion thus far, appears to be this: Contestee, by the 
official count, had a plurality of 8. The correction of a manifest error 
of 10 votes in the footing of one column of figures in the returns from 
Carroll County (page 46 of the record), and which the State board by 
oversight omitted to make, would have given him 18 plurality. We 
add 15 more for votes proved and not counted for contestee. Con- 
testant’s counsel at the argument conceded 4; the chairman finds 5; 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAMS] seems to allow8. The 
minority deduct 1 illegal vote, which contestee conceded at the hearing 
The other side, not designating them, think more should be deducted. 


Tuesday, May 27 


mds 


| I have besought them in vain to name the votes, so that we might save 
Speaker, unlike the report of the gentleman from Ohio, I have honestly, | 


time in the discussion. Contestee charges that 55 and more illegal votes 
were cast and counted for contestant. The minority report finds the 
charge substantiated clearly as to 47 of them,.and doubtfully as to 5 
more. The chairman has refused to give us the names of those which 
he finds to be illegal votes. They were promised at this time. But I 


| can not stop for them now, as it will encroach upon my allotted hour. 


Contestant claims 23 returned but not counted from Columbiana 
County, they being returned as cast for other persons. Sixteenare con- 
ceded by contestee, not upon the returns, but upon the proofs before 
the House. Sevenof the 23 are not allowed by the minority report be- 
cause the ballots on their face designate without any ambiguity some 
other person, and there is no sufficient evidence tocontroi them by show- 
ing that they were intended for contestant. 

The otherside allow them from mere conjecture or surmise. Weadopt 
what seems to us to be the only wise and safe rule, on the approved 
authorities given in the report, and which I will not stoptoread. The 
law requires the voting to be by ballot. That ballot must disclose the 
intention of the voter, and when clearly done without ambiguity the 
designation of the ballot must prevail, certainly if not controlled by ex- 
traneous evidence. Contestant claims, and the other side allow him, 
4 votes from as many different townships as having been cast for him 
but not counted, and 11 more votes from Fairfield Township, upon an 
alleged recount made four months after the election. Wedo not allow 
these, for reasons stated in the report in detail, and which I shall con- 
sider anon more at length. We find, on stating the account, with.all 
proper debit and credit, as in a ledger account, that contestee was chosen 
by a majority of 67. 

If we allow all the additional votes claimed by contestant and found 
by the majority, and deduct the illegal votes found by us to have been 
cast for contestant, contestee has even then a clear and undoubted plu- 
rality of 20 and more. 
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Q. Can you give the name of one of them ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. The only thing is that some days prior to the election some of those men 
expressed a desire to vote the Democratic ticket? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when the time came they voted the Republican ticket? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Harry O. Thudium (page 82): 


Q. You stood at the polls all day? 

A. Ido not think I left them five minutes all day. 

Q. You werechallenger there? 

A. Part of the time. 

Q. Do you know of any one who was deceived or misled in voting in conse- 
quence of the Republican ticket being on that kind of paper? 

A. Leannot say as to that, because I was right at the chute there, and such 
exclamations, if there were any made, were made outside. ; 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted different if the Republi- 


can ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper as the Democratic ticket 
was printed on? 


A. No, sir. 


George A. Hardesty, on cross-examination (page 104): 

Q. What is your politics? 

A. Lam a Democrat. 

Q. You were challenging in the interest of the Democratic party that day, 
were you not? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Do you know of any one who was misled or deceived in voting in conse- 
quence of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it was? 

A. No; I could not give any names of any one; it has been so longthat I have 
almost forgotten about it. 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently had the Re- 


publican ticket been on the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket was 
on’? 


A. I do not know that I could mention any one. 

Q. You have been challenger before at precincts at elections? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And frequently stood around the polls? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Charles M. Cooper, on cross-examination. (pages 120 and 121): 
Q. You are a Democrat, I believe? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did you have any bet on the result of the Congressional election last Novem- 
ber? 


Mr. Witson. I do not know that that is necessarily a fair question to ask. 
The witness is not bound to answer. 

Mr. PEELLE. He may use his own judgment about answering that. 

The Witwess. I will refuse to answer that. 

Q. I will ask you to state if you know of any one that was misled or deceived 
in voting at that precinct in consequence of the Republican ticket being printed 
on the kind of paper it was? 

e A. lean not give the names of any persons that were deceived on account of 
nis ticket. 

Q. Do you know of any one that would have voted differently had the Re- 
publican ticket been on the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket was 

»yrinted on? 

. A. Well, there were persons that were deceived by this ticket that would have 
voted differently if the ticket had been on common paper, but as for giving their 
names I can not just state now who they were. 

Q. Do you know the names of any such? 

A. No, sir. 


William B. Lewis, on cross-examination (page 124): 

Q. Youare a Démocrat, I believe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you was the challenger there that day, in the interest of the Demo- 
cratic party? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after the polls closed you became a watcher in the interest of the 
Democratic party ? 

A Yes, sir. 

. * * * * * * 

Q. Do you know of anybody who was misled or deceived in voting there on 
account of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it was? 

A No, sir. 

Q. Do you know ofanybody who would have voted differently if the Repub- 
lican ticket had been printed upon the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was? 

A. Ican not say that I do. 


John Schley, in his cross-examination, testified (page 137) as follows: 
Q. What is your politics? 

A. A Democrat. 

Q. Do you know of any one who was misled or deceived in voting at your 


precinct in consequence of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it 
was? 


A. No, sir; not of my personal knowledge. 


Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently had the Repub- 


lican ticket been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket 
was printed on? 


A. No, sir. 
John Edwards, in his cross-examination, testified (pages 138, 139) as 
follows: 


Q. What are your politics? 
A. Lam a Democrat. 


Q. W hat is your occupation? 
A. Bill-poster. 

Q. You are employed by Mr. English 5) 
A 


,»osting bills for his theater, are you? 
. No, sir; I have not posted a bill for Mr. English since he had his theater. 
Q. Do you know of anybody that would have voted differently had the Re- 


publican ticket been printed on the same kind of paper that the Democratic 
ticket was printed on? 


A. No; I do not. 
Heram W. Miller, in his cross-examination, testified (page 144) as 
follows: 


Q. What is your politics? 
A. Democrat. 


Q. Wasthere any complaint made there onthe day of the election to the board 


they were. 
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in reference to these Republican tickets by any one? And, if so, state who 

A. No,sir; I do not think there was. 

Q. Were they counted without objection, so far as you know? 

A. Yes, sir; they were counted. 

Q. Do you know of anybody who would have voted differently if the Repub- 
lican ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper the Democratic ticket 
was printed on? And, if so, state who they were. 

A. Ido not know exactly. I do not believe I do. 

Q. You have been standing at the precinct there before, have you not, at elec- 
tion times? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never stood there before ? 

A. No,sir. The precinct never was there before. ° 

Q. You have been standing there in that township at its precincts before that 
on election days? 

A. Not very much. For four years I was trustee, and, of course, I was on the 
election board. 

I have now given you the testimony of nine Democratic judges, seven 
Democratic clerks,and nine Democratic challengers, twenty-five wit- 
nesses in all, who were examined on behalf of the contestant; and now 
let us see what some of their other witnesses have to say about the 
effect of this ticket and how many voters were deceived or misled or 
did not get to vote as they desired. 

The National or Greenback candidate for Congress at the same elec- 
tion, Robert W. Medkirk (page 11), was examined by contestant; and, 
on cross-examination, here is what he said: 


Q. Do you know of any of those tickets having been voted that had another 
one folded within it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any one that was misled in consequence of the quality of 
this ticket, or the distinguishing mark you refer to—that was misled in voting? 

A. Lean not say about that. Do I know of any one that was misled about 
voting? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Ido not know any one. 

Q. Do you know of any one who would have voted differently had the ticket 
been printed upon the same character of paper as the Democratic and Nationa! 
ticket had been printed on? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any one that complained to the board at your precinct 
about the character of this ticket? 

A. Not to the board; I do not. 

Q. State your politics now. 

A. [ama National. 

Q. Properly known as the Greenback candidate for Congress? 

A. Yes, sir. 


William P. Fishback, on cross-examination (page 103), says: 


Q. Do you know of anybody that was deceived or misled in voting at that 
election in consequence of the Republican ticket being on the material it was’ 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of anybody that would have voted differently if that Re- 
publican ticket had been printed on the same kind of paper that the Der 
cratic ticket was printed on? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know anybody personally or by hearsay that voted two tickets 
of that Republican ticket? 

A. No, sir. 


nOoO- 


Victor M. Backus, in his cross-examination (page 80), says : 
Q. What is your politics? 
A. Democrat. 
Q. I understood you to say if those tickets were folded closely, as they usual- 
ly are when voted, it would be difficult to tell one from the other. 
A. As you come up to the polls? 
Q. Yes, sir. 
A. I think it would. 
Q. I will ask you, when tickets are folded when voted, if they do not usually 
fold them pretty close and hold them in their hand pretty close when they vote’ 
A. Yes, sir; some of them do. 
Q. Is it not a general thing that they fold them pretty close? 
A. Yes, sir; asa general thing. I have seen some hold them rig!.. 
and others pretty close. 
- * * ~ x * x 
"Q. Do you know of anybody who would have voted differently at that poll 
on that day if the Republican ticket had been printed on the same kind of pa- 
per the Democratic was on? 
A. No, sir; I do not. 
Q. What is your business? 
A. Lused to be a carriage-maker. 
Q. You were the Democratic watcher there that night? 
A. I was appointed that night. I worked at the polls all day, and some one 
brought an appointment there, and I did not want to go in. 
Q. Were you appointed there as the Democratic watcher that night? 
A. Yes, sir; I was. 
Q. By the Democratic central committee ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The tickets are plain white, are they not, both of them? 
A. Yes, sir; I should think they were. 


F. M. Wright (page 134) says: 


Q. Do you know of anybody who would have voted differently had the Re- 


publican ticket been on the same kind of paper that the Democratic ticket was 
printed on? 


A. I can not say as to that, one way or the other. 

Q. Do you know of anybody who was misled or deceived in voting in co" 
soqmqnes of the Republican ticket being on the kind of paper it was’ 

A. No, sir. 

Q. on were candidate for prosecuting attorney on the Democratic ticket 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when you spoke about going to fifty precincts, you drove around in 
A buggy did you? 

A. , sir. 

Q. Who was with you that font 

A. I don’t recollect. I think there must have been several parties at differen! 
times. I don't just recollect the names of any one. 

Q. And you went to fifty of the fifty-six precincts in the city that day’ 

A. I think I went to all of them but two or three, I started early in the day. 
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Moritz Pasner (page 148) who was a watcher, on his cross-examina- 
tion says: 

Q. You are a Democrat ? 

A. Yes, sir. s : 

Q. You were a Democratic watcher all that night? 

A. Yes, sir. That is what they called me up for. I did not want to go; they 
coaxed me. : ‘ : ; 

Q. Were those tickets counted without objection? 

A. Idon’t know. I believe Mr. Bunts objected to one or two tickets. 
not tellexactly. There was some objection to it. 

Q. Tickets that were folded together ? 

A, No, no. I can not say that. 

Q. Were the Republican tickets objected to? 

A. There was some objection about it of some kind, or some claim. 
was none called, 

Q. Was the counting of the Republican tickets there objected to by anybody ? 

A. No. Ibelieve not. 

Q. Did the votes correspond with the tally ? 

A. [do not know; Icannottell. Itis a matter that I never took any atten- 
tion to, but I am too green in that business; I did not pay any attention and I 
do not know anything about it. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in addition to that, the contestant examined some 
thirty or forty witnesses to the effect that the Republican ticket could 
readily be distinguished in the hands of the voters from the Democratic 
ticket. Now, admitting that to be true, why then it follows that the 
Democratic ticket could as readily be distinguished in the hands of the 
voter from the Republican ticket. There is no advantage, therefore, 
to one that is not equally advantageous to the other. But, forsooth, 
says the contestant, the Republicans were in the control of the election 
boards—that is, in the great majority of election boards in the county 
the Republicans were in a majority. But suppose the Democrats had 
been in control, with the tickets as they were, would that have ren- 
dered the Democratic ticket a fraudulent one? There is no evidence in 
the record that either party knew what kind of tickets the other was 
going to issue. This requires no argument; a mere statement of the 
case is all that this House will require. 

There was no double voting in the county. The Republicans used 
but the one ticket. The number of names on the poll-list did not ma- 
terially differ from the number of ballots cast. On this point Mr. 
Brown, in his examination-in-chief, testified in answer to the question, 
‘“Were there more names than tickets on the poll-list,’’ answered, 
‘There were in some instances; not many.’’ Nothing outside of the 
usual differences in that particular occurred. The contestee in this 
case unnecessarily examined some fifty or more witnesses on the point 
that the Republican ticket could not be distinguished from the Demo- 
cratic ticket when folded and in the handsof the voter. But suppose it 
could be; no one has complained that he was prevented from voting 
what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Lowry] are pleased to term a secret ballot. The 
secrecy of the ballot was not intended to protect the candidates for 
office, but was designed to protect the voter, and if he makes no com- 
plaint who else can? The voter has the perfect right to vote an open 
ticket if he desires to do so, or he may write his ticket entire on any 
kind of plain white paper he pleases, and no election board would be 
justified in rejecting a ballot so cast. 

Mr. Speaker, I was convinced from the beginning that there was 
nothing in this ground of contest, and from the various expressions I 
have heard from members of this House I doubt if I have not unneces- 
sarily occupied the time of the House on this question. And now, Mr. 
Speaker, unlike the report of the gentleman from Ohio, I have honestly, | 


I can 


There 





fairly, and correctly presented this case without malice or intentional | 
unkindness to any one. I find it unnecessary, sir, to indulge in severe 
criticism, much less abuse. I have no complaint to make of any mem- | 
ber on this floor, though I might perhaps justly complain of some out- 
side of this House, who have, under the privileges of the floor, been | 
conspicuous in urging this case to speedy consideration; and in this con- 
nection I desire to say that but two members of the subcommittee of | 
five were against me, while but five on the general committee reported | 
this case to the House. In other words, a bare quorum of both the | 
general and the subcommittee only ever acted on this case, and before 
the final vote is taken in this case I trust I shall have not only a ma- | 
jority of the Committee on Elections with me, but a majority of the 
House. ; 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, permit me to express the hope 
that at no distant day the election contests that come into this House 
may be passed upon, at least first, by some tribunal unfettered by par- | 
tisan bias and prejudice. Of course, under our Constitution, ‘‘ each 





House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members,’’ but, sir, this House may under the Constitution pro- 
vide some inferior tribunal to hear and report upon this class of cases. 
The House can then confirm or reject such report. Bad precedents have 
been established by both sides of this House, and each party in turn 
takes advantage of them. The seats of members on this floor ought to | 
be regarded with more judicial temper and less partisanship. If I | 
should be in the next Congress, which I now expect to be, I shall con- 
sider this class of cases as a lawyer and as a man, independent of my 
party affiliations, let the chips fall where they may. 

Mr. Speaker, this House has the power to turn me out and deny to 
my constituents their expressed choice as to who shall represent them; 

ut, sir, if I am turned out I shall return to my constituents with 
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| time in the discussion. 


clean hands and a conscience void of public wrong either to my coun- 
try or to my constituents; and, sir, that will make me stronger than 
a seat on this floor can possibly make the contestant in thiscase. And 
now, sir, to the impartial, considerate, and wise judgment of this House 
I submit this case, hoping that the people who have honored me with 
a seaton this floor may not suffer at your hands. But be your judg- 
ment what it may, this contest on my part has been a fair and honest 
one, and whether I go or stay the burden will be light. True, if I go 
I shall miss the smiling faces and the genial countenances of the many 
pleasant acquaintances here formed, but that will be a loss personal 
to myself, and while my place can readily besupplied by the members 
of this House, I confess it will be more difficult for me, but I shall en- 
joy myself somewhat thinking of you. 


Contested Election—Wallace vs. McKinley. 


SPEECH 


HON. AMBROSE A. RANNEY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 27, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Wallace 
vs. McKinley— 

Mr. RANNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would fain be relieved from the task of addressing 
the House in this case, but I have a duty imposed upon me as the author 
of the minority report which I must discharge. This minority report 
was necessarily quite voluminous, owing to the numerous issues of law 
and fact involved and the great detail of evidence. 

Having listened attentively to the discussion on the other side, I do 
not see that any of its essential findings upon issues of law or fact have 
been successfully assailed. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cook] 
has, to be sure, discovered two typographical errors, and then boldly 
asserts on the strength thereof that the report is unfounded in law and 
fact. The index would have helped him to the right pages, as the names 
of witnesses were correctly given. 

The general aspect of this case, as stated in the report and as re- 
vealed in the discussion thus far, appears to be this: Contestee, by the 
official count, had a pluralityof 8. The correction of a manifest error 
of 10 votes in the footing of one column of figures in the returns from 
Carroll County (page 46 of the record), and which the State board by 
oversight omitted to make, would have given him 18 plurality. We 
add 15 more for votes proved and not counted for contestee. Con- 
testant’s counsel at the argument conceded 4; the chairman finds 5; 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAMS] seems to allow8. The 
minority deduct 1 illegal vote, which contestee conceded at the hearing. 
The other side, not designating them, think more should be deducted. 
I have besought them in vain to name the votes, so that we might save 
Contestee charges that 55 and more illegal votes 
were cast and counted for contestant. The minority report finds the 


| charge substantiated clearly as to 47 of them, and doubtfully as to 5 


more. The chairman has refused to give us the names of those which 
he finds to be illegal votes. They were promised at this time. But I 


| can not stop for them now, as it will encroach upon my allotted hour. 


Contestant claims 23 returned but not counted from Columbiana 


County, they being returned as cast for other persons. Sixteen are con- 


| ceded by contestee, not upon the returns, but upon the proofs before 


the House. Sevenof the 23 are not allowed by the minority report be- 


| cause the ballots on their face designate without any ambiguity some 


other person, and there is no sufficient evidence tocontrol them by show- 
ing that they were intended for contestant. 

Theotherside allow them from mere conjecture or surmise. Weadopt 
what seems to us to be the only wise and safe rule, on the approved 
authorities given in the report, and which I will not stoptoread. The 
law requires the voting to be by ballot. That ballot must disclose the 
intention of the voter, and when clearly done without ambiguity the 
designation of the ballot must prevail, certainly if not controlled by ex- 
traneous evidence. Contestant claims, and the other side allow him, 
4 votes from as many different townships as having been cast for him 
but not counted, and 11 more votes from Fairfield Township, upon an 
alleged recount made four months after the election. Wedo not allow 
these, for reasons stated in the report in detail, and which I shall con- 
sider anon more at length. We find, on stating the account, with all 
proper debit and credit, as in a ledger account, that contestee was chosen 
by a majority of 67. 

If we allow all the additional votes claimed by contestant and found 
by the majority, and deduct the illegal votes found by us to have been 
cast for contestant, contestee has even then a clear and undoubted plu- 
rality of 20 and more. 
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In considering the evidence upon controverted issues of fact, the hon- 
orable chairman seems to adopt the rule that he will believe Democrats 
in all cases in preference to Republicans, if in conflict, and that he will 
believe no Republican at all unless his evidence favors contestant. 

The learned chairman has taken a most extraordinary course in his 
mode of treating this case. He starts with a false assumption, adopts 
a rule of evidence applicable only to criminal proceedings, requiring 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt on the part of contestee. It is no 
wonder that he comes out wrong in the end. I quote from his report: 

Indeed, there can be no doubt that the certificate of election should have been 
issued to the contestant, and he should have been the occupant of the seat, with 


its honors and emoluments. Logically, we assign him nwne pro tunc his true 
position in the controversy, and the onus is shifted to his adversary. 


He does this on the strength of contestee’s concession as to the said 
16 votes returned from Columbiana County and not counted by the State 
canvassers. He fails to notice, or declines to regard, the fact that the 
concession is made, not on the returns, but by reason of the evidence 
adduced here, for the purpose of showing what was the intention of the 
voter, and makes the false assumption that the State canvassers were 
legally possessed of the same facts. He takes only one concession, dis- 
regarding all the others made by both parties at the same time. 

Contestant in his brief conceded to contestee 4 votes as proved and 
not counted for him, 2 illegal votes cast for himself, and 7 more named 
in the said list of 55 (if found to have been cast for him). The chair- 
man fails to notice and give due weight to the fact that in the abstracts 
returned in conformity to law from Carroll County there was a mani- 
fest error of 10 votes in favor of contestant found in the footing of one 
column of figures, and which the State board would have been bound 
to correct if they had discovered it. The explanation of the same be- 
fore the House, and which the chairman adjudges sufficient, the State 
board did not have. 

If the State board had discovered and ‘corrected this error and al- 


lowed 16 out of the said 23 votes in Columbiana County, returned as if 


cast for some other person, this would have left contestee still with a 
plurality of 2 votes. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. How could they have corrected the 
error, as they were only ministerial officers ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Easily, and with a perfect right so todo. It was 
simply an error in addition, which was manifest on the face of the re- 
turns. It required the exercise of no judicial functions to do this. 

lhe proper course to pursue was to begin the account of votes with a 
plurality of 8 in favor of contestee, as the starting-point in the inves- 
tigation, giving contestee the presumptions which the law entitles him 
to, and then go through the whole case and get a final balance, instead 
of striking the balance after the first item of proof and stopping there 
to seat contestant. This attempt to shift the burden of proof from con- 
testant to contestee is simply absurd. There is neither reason, justice, 
law, nor logic in it. 

When the learned gentleman proceeds so swiftly to condemn the ac- 
tion of the State board, I beg leave to remind him that their action 
was deliberate and well considered; that it was taken after a full hear- 
ing given to the parties interested, with the aid of the attorney-general, 
now a member of the supreme court commission of Ohio, and with an 
earnest endeavor to ascertain the extent of their legal authority and 
what was their duty in the premises. Chalmers’s case, as reported to, 
and decided by, this House has no analogy whatever. In that case the 
tally-sheet indorsed on the regular return was not required or author- 
ized by law. The body of what did constitute the legal return gave 
the 1,492 votes in question to James Rt. Chalmers, and that controlled 
the unauthorized tally-sheet indorsed thereon which gave the name as 
J. R. Chambliss. It was manifestly only a clerical error. Here the 
abstract constituted the return required by law, and by that the State 
board were bound. In that case the secretary of state acted in defiance 
of a mandate from the court, and his action was adjudged illegal and 
held to be void by the courts of his own State. There was clear and 
manifest fraud. In the present case there is nothing of the kind. 

The 23 votes in question now had been counted by the judges of elec- 
tion, and had been returned as votes cast for other persons than the con- 
testant. The names used and as stated in the return did not neces- 
sarily, or fairly, designate the contestant as the party intended to be 
voted for. What was the intention of the voter could only be shown 
by evidence aliunde. 

Now, sir, I maintain that the State board of Ohio were only ministerial 
officers, and could exercise no judicial functions whatever. They did 
perfectly right. They had no authority to take and hear evidence on 
this subject. Itrequired judicial functions to determine whether these 
votes were or were not intended to be cast for contestant. This House 
has the power to do that. That board had no such power. 

The case of Campbell vs. Morey, decided by the supreme courtof Ohio 
after the certificate was issued to contestee, does not change or deny 
the rule contended for, but recognizes and confirms the same. In that 
case there were returns for Henry L. Morey and for H. L. Morey. Camp- 
bell petitioned for a mandamus to prevent the State board from counting 
them all for Henry L. Morey. Hedid not allege in his petition that they 
were different persons, but conceded at the hearing that they were one 
and the same. The opinion of the court so states expressly, and the 
mandamus was rightfully refused. 
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Let there be no mistake about the law in question. It is not a cay 
where the statutes confer upon the State board judicial powers, as js 
done in some other States. I will refer the House to the authorities 
cited in the minority report as decisive of the question under consid- 
eration: 

The board followed the rule uniformly laid down in the decided cases, 
Crary on Elections, 27 211, 81,82, 83; 27 Barb., 77; 25 11]., 328; 4 Wis., 
212; 22 Mo., 224. Clark v. Board, &c., 126 Mass., 282; 64 Maine, 59 
371; 59 Ind., 152.) 
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I will quote at some length from the decision in Clark vs. Beard, 126 
Mass., 282, although the other cases cited are equally clear and strony 
on this point: 


Nothing can be clearer than that the counting and ascertaining the majorities 
and giving certificates of the result are mere ministerial acts. They (the ca; 
vassing boards) have no discretion in determining which of the candidates s}\4|| 
be elected. It must be the result of pure, inflexible, mathematical calculat 
(Strong, petr, 20 Pick., 484, 492, 498.) They are not made a judicial tribung 
nor authorized to decide upon the validity or the fact of election in any other 
mode than by an examination of the returns made to them according to | 
They are not authorized to hear witnesses or weigh evidence. They have no 
power to send for persons and papers. Upon the face of the returns the votes 
cast for L. Clark may possibly indicate a person whose Christian name consists 
of the letter L., and which may be either Luther, Lewis, or Leonard, or an 
other name beginning with this initial letter. This is the utmost which can by 
known from the returns taken by themselves. The inference, however plausi- 
ble, that the votes cast for L. Clark were intended to be cast for Leonard ( 
is left by the returns a matter of conjecture only. 


aw 
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Numerous cases are cited in the opinion in support of the same: 64 
Me., 596; 8 Cowen, 102, 106, 107; 5 Denio, 409; 4 Selden, 67; 27 \ 
Y., 45; 45 N. Y., 1 Doug. (Mich. ), 59; 3 Mich. , 233; 16 Mich. , 283. 
23 Mich., 342. 

What is said in Campbell vs. Morey, about the State board taking 
cognizance of what is notorious, is a dangerous doctrine, as things which 
are notorious and in the newspapers are not always true. 

Not an authority, nota precedent, has been cited upon the other sid 
adverse to this view. 

The precedent of Abbott vs. Frost, referred to by the honorable chai 
man, was one where the irregular or ambiguous ballots were not counted 
by the judges of election nor by the canvassing board. They wer 
allowed upon the extraneous proofs adduced before this House, t! 
same as the committee have done in the present case as to some of t] 
votes in question. 

I do not propose, passing from these general considerations, to dea 
with the case much in detail. It is deemed to be unnecessary atter 
the full and able discussion which has already occurred, especially on 
the part of my associate on the committee, the learned member fro 
Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN ], the two distinguished gentlemen from Ohio! M 
E. B. TAYLOR and Mr. Hurp], and not forgetting the experienced and 
fair-minded gentleman from Texas [Mr. M1LLs], who, in conjunctio 
with Mr. HurpD and the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. Roserrsoy 
is willing to forget party considerations and go only for truth and justice 

I must not fail to notice, however, the fact that the chairman, in his 
opening speech, dealt mainly with the additional votes claimed byt 
contestant, as if they were the only issues deserving of any serious treat 
ment at his hands. When he had concluded that examination, in h 
confident and emphatic way, most of the members on the other sid 
left the House apparently satisfied, and I have not seen many of then 
here since. 

Now, I ask gentlemen to say in all candor whether they would 
to have their right to a seat, if seriously contested, determined in this 
House by the opinion of any one member; that this should go unques 
| 
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tioned and unchallenged, and without personal examination 
part of other members. . 

In the present case the House has the report of the chairman, wit! 
the result of a particular examination by only two of the committ 

An intelligent judgment can not be formed and rendered without at 
tention to the discussion or a personal examination of the case in som 
way. 

If gentlemen will examine they will see that the chairman has dealt 
with this case, in both his report and in his speech, in a very parti 
manner. 

In striking contrast with this, the minority report states in deta 
the facts found as to each voter in question, and the requisite author 
ities of law on which the determination rests, together with the names 
of each witness on either side, with pages of record where his evidence: 
‘an be found and examined by each member for himself. I challeng' 


the closest scrutiny of all this, and ask no man to take for granted an) 
I woul 


on tie 


mere assertion found in the report or made in the discussion. 
like to sit down with any member upon the other side and calmly and 
dispassionately verify everything reported. At least I would like to 
have gentlemen do it themselves, picking out some of the instances 
and using them as samples, if they will do no more. 
In the discussion gentlemen on the other side have singled out a! 
individual instances and criticised the finding as to them. In each 0! 
these instances they have selected votes out of the five which the mince! 


ity report pronounces doubtful and finally consents to lay aside «n’ 
| leaveout of thecomputation. They have notattacked any otf the oth , 
because the position taken as to them is impregnable and does not ad) 


an open adverse discussion. 


of 
| The chairman, after dealing in generalities, turned the case over (0 
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the gentleman from New York { Mr. ADA Ms] for the details and a more 
articular treatment, bespeaking for him the attention of the House, 
and thus apparently indorsing in advance what he had to say, as though 
they had conferred together and concurred. Now Mr. ADAMS comes 
to the conclusion and states that he finds that contestant has only a plu- 
rality of 13. In making up this he includes for contestant the 11 addi- 
tional votes claimed in the recount of the poll at Fairfield Township. 
If we take these out of his account it will leave but 2 plurality. He 
has not given us the names of the voters in the list of 55 whom he finds 
to have voted illegally for the contestant. 
which he does not so find and some of the claims of contestee for addi- 
tional votes which he disallows. In so far as he has found in favor of 
contestee we may safely assume that he has done so because he could 
not help it. We need to treat only of what he does not so find. 

As to the 4 voters from the infirmary, he allows their votes to con- 
testant. The evidence, without conflict and of an undisputed char- 
acter, shows that they lived and had their home—their only home—at 
the infirmary, with an intention to reside there for the rest of their 
lives. The fact concurs with the intention, as sworn to distinctly and 
expressly by each of them. They resided in Plain Township, where 
the infirmary was located, and that was the only place where they had 
aright tovote. A decision of the supreme court of Ohio in the case of 
Sturgeon vs. Korte (34 Ohio Statutes, 525), is directly in point and con- 
clusive. They went elsewhere and voted because told to do so. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. They had gone and voted there several 
times before. 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes; so they swear. But any number of prior ille- 
gal votes does not make the last vote legal. This is a specimen of the 
gentleman’s logic. 

Again there are 5 voters who voted for contestant in the wrong wards 
of Canton, or in the wrong precinct, and which Mr. ADAMS counts as 
legal. Hedoesit onthe technical ground that the ordinances were not 
put in evidence, claiming that they were the only competent evidence 
to show the boundaries. This is an unsound objection. The voters 
themselves each swear as to their precise location at the time, although 
they did not then know, as they testify, where the boundaries were. 
They have learned since, and now swear to the fact that they resided in 
one ward and voted in another. 


Besides this, the surveyor of the city, a Democrat in politics, swears | 


to the exact boundaries, and an official map is put in evidence, which 
establishes them beyond cavil. They were established about one year 
before the election in question, in season for the spring election of the 
same year, and the voters were bound toknow them. Whether they did 
or did not have actual knowledge is of no consequence as a matter of 
law. It has been so decided in three cases cited and referred to in the 
report. 

As to the competency of oral evidence offered there can be no doubt 
whatever. Such evidence is competent in homicide cases involving life. 
The learned gentlemen allow the votes for J. Wales and Jowathan H. 


Walser, although the evidence discloses persons bearing those surnames. | 


The chairman says these tickets were ‘‘fresh from the hands of the 
voter’’ when the judges of election counted and allowed them, and that 
he *‘ will not reverse their judgment.’’ There is not a particle of ex- 


traneous evidence to explain these ballots or show the intention of the 
voter. 


When the chairman comes to the ballot with the name of contestee | 


erased, and some unintelligible characters written in pencil under it, 
looking most like W-a-l. (printed in the record ‘‘ Walce’’) and which 
said ballot the judges of election rejected from the count; and also to 
the ballot with ‘“‘H—W. J. McCausland”’ and the letters R and D, re- 
spectively, with figures under the same, indorsed plainly in ink, and 
which the judges rejected from the count as a marked ballot cast in 
violation of the statute of Ohio, he seems to have forgotten the prin- 
ciple and rule which he applied in the other cases. 


So, too, of the 23 votes returned from Columbiana County. These 


were also ‘‘fresh from the hands of the voters’? when the judges of | 


election rejected them 

Several MEMBERS. This was quite too fresh. 

Mr. RANNEY. The difficulty with the chairman seems to be that 
the allowance of the votes in one instance made for the contestant, and 
the rejection of them in the other instances made against him. So 
he reverses the action of the judges of election in one case and con- 
firms the same in the other, favoring the contestant’s claim in each in- 
Stance. Presumptions are strong when contestee seeks to overcome 
them, but weak when in the way of contestant! In the case of the 
ballot with a dubious name on it, he takes the evidence of the Demo- 
crat that it was rejected for the want of initials, or a Christian name, as 
against the evidence of two reputable Republican co-judges, each of 
whom swears that it was rejected by the concurrence of all three, be- 
cause they could make nothing out of the characters written in pencil 
under the erased name of contestee. 

If there was ever a marked ballot in violation of the statute of Ohio 
this McCausland ballot was one of them. The marks which served to 
distinguish it were plainly written in ink upon the back thereof, and 


could not fail to be seen by the voter if he intended to comply with the | 


law, using due diligence. It was under his control, for he could easily 





He has, however, stated some | 
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have gotten another, a clean one. The indorsement was written by one 
Guess, one of the clerks of the election, as he swears. There was a voter 
in the precinct who bore the name indorsed, and for aught that appears 
he cast it. 

Now, sir, some statutes not only prohibit the use of such ballots, 
but go further and declare them void if cast. Others, like the stat- 
ute of Massachusetts, provide that they shall be counted notwith- 
standing, if cast. The statute of Ohio simply inhibits them without 
penalty or further provision. In Lynch vs. Chalmers, at the last Con- 
gress, I heard distinguished gentlemen argue and vote that a printer’s 
dash on the face of the ballot, used to separate two names, was 2 dis- 
tinguishing mark voiding the ballot. At the present session i have 
read a report of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE], ard seen 
the House adopt it,in the case of English vs. Peelle, holding that an 
unusual thickness of paper used for the ballot, alone considered, and 
although it was a regular number of book-paper, and although the 
statute did not undertake to regulate the matter of weight or thick- 
ness, was a distinguishing mark which vitiated the ballot. What will 
the House who adopted that report say of this ballot? The same ma- 
jority of the committee, save the chairman, sanctioned the report re- 
jecting the ballots in the Peelle case and adopt this one sanctioning 
the ballot used here. 

As to the 6 votes claimed by the contestee on the strength of the re- 
count of the poll at Butler Township, and which Mr. ADAMS rejects, 
| the recount discloses 2 votes for contestee not counted and 4 other bal- 
lots not counted. When the votes were taken from the box on the 
night of the election day these votes were rejected. They are in evi- 
dence here. It appears manifestly that some one had attempted by 
rubber to obliterate the pencil-mark drawn through the name of con 
testee, and also the name of contestant which had once been written in 
pencil under it. It was partly done but the obliteration was not com- 
plete, and the paper is left thereby blurred or blackened. 

The attempt to do it is apparent from inspection of the ballots, which 
I hold in my hand, and which any gentleman can see for himself. Each 
voter who cast such a ballot is called, and he swears that at the time 
he could find no other ballots, and that he attempted and supposed he 
had succeeded in rubbing off the pencil marks and the name of contest- 
| ant, and cast the ballot for contestee, whose name was left standing as 
printed. It appears that some opponent had thus scratched the regu- 
lar Republican tickets, and had them ready at the polls in the morniug. 
The regular Republican ticket was exhausted, or had not arrived at the 
time. Voters who came could not wait, and finding no other tickets, 
they took the scratched tickets, made the changes stated, and voted 
them, intending them for contestee. The persons who did this are all 
called, and the evidence of their intention to vote for contestee is clear 
and positive. It is not controverted. They identify the ballots satis- 
factorily in all cases. 

That the ballots were kept inviolate until the recount isclearly proved, 
and the integrity of the recount before the magistrate is without question. 
How, then, any serious question can be made as to the right of contestee 
to have the benefitof this recount, and the allowance of 6 more votes on 
account thereof I fail to see? It is observable and significant of a 
want of fairness,that in the recounts the gentlemen on the other side 
avail themselves of them when they favor contestant and reject them 
when they do not. 

This brings me to the recount in the case of the poll of Fairfield Town- 
| ship. Contestant claims, and the other side allow him, 11 additional 
votes from this township on a recount made before the magistrate four 
months after the election occurred. The conduct of the majority of the 
committee in this respect serves to reveal the partisan character of their 
decision more than anything else perhaps. By the statute of Ohio the 


| 





| ballots were required, after being called off and counted, to be strung 
| on a string, put back into the box, which was to be locked and given 
to the clerk, the key to be put into the hands of the minority judge of 
election, and both thus kept for the purposes of any contest which might 
arise. 

At the close of the election at Fairfield the box containing all the ballots 
cast was locked and delivered into the hands of one Augustine, the 
| township clerk, and the key was delivered to the minority judge, Mr. 
| Carpenter, a Democrat. Instead of taking the box home and putting 

it in a secure place, Mr. Augustine left the same during the night of 
the day of election in the room where the election was held. Next 
morning he took it to his office, a public place, and left it on the desk 
During the same day he sent Mr. Carpenter (the custodian of the key) 
for it, and he brought it to him. It was then put in a clothes-press in 
the house where they both lived, leading from a spare room, neither 
being kept locked, and to which any one in the room or house could 
obtain easy access. The election was on Tuesday. On Friday Mr. 
Carpenter was seen on the street with the ballot-box, going in a direc- 
tion not leading to his home. 

A witness who saw Carpenter with the box on Friday swears that he 
had a conversation with him on that day in the presence of one Pat 
terson, in which he asked him what he was doing with the box, and 
was told in reply that he was going to take it to New Lisbon to have 

the ballots recounted. Mr. Patterson is not called to contradict this, 
'and it stands unimpeached. Whether the box was so taken to New 
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Lisbon in fact does not appear save by inference from the facts already 
stated. 


other of father-in-law and son-in-law, and lived in the same house to- | 


gether. Augustine was a Republican in politics, but is shown to have 
been hostile to contestee, and to have endeavored to get another man, 
his friend, nominated in his stead. While he swears that he voted for 


| about what Augustine swears as to the number of these ballots. 


. . . i 
the contestee, it appears uncontradicted, sworn to by three witnesses, 


that he was hostile to him after his nomination and used his influence 
against him. Whether he did vote for contestee may well be doubted. 
When the box was opened before the magistrate 633 ballots only were 
found in it. The poll-book showed that 638 persons voted, and that 
is not denied. Five of the original ballots were missing, and the loss 
of same was unexplained. Contestant concedes this in his brief. 

One ballot, with the names of both candidates on it for Congress and 
shown to have been cast, was also not to be found. Mr. Foster, the 
Greenback candidate, had 53 votes counted and returned for him, but the 
recount showed 57 for him. The straight tickets for contestee were, 
as found, one more than were returned. It appears that within a few 
days after the election contestant was in company with Mr. Carpenter, 
in conference about the ballots cast at that poll, and a statement was 
given in writing which is not produced. It appears that one Hallo- 
way, a reputable and competent lawyer, was present during the day, 
watching the balloting, and at the time of the final count and when the 
xesult was announced. He took down a statement of the vote accord- 
ing to the result as found, which is produced and put in evidence in 
the cross-examination by contestant. By his evidence and the mem- 
orandum there were 19 ballots on which no person was voted for as 
candidate for Congress. When the box is opened at the recount only 
7 such are found. 

It is apparent that the box had not. been kept according to law, but 
had been exposed, so as to give an ample opportunity to tamper with 
its contents before the recount. There was a strong temptation to get 
a few more votes for contestant. Although Carpenter and Augustine 
swear to having no knowledge that any one had tampered with the 
box, yet it is perfectly apparent that the contents had in fact been 
tampered with in the interests of contestant. No explanations what- 
ever of the discrepancies between the original ballots as counted and as 
found in the box at the recount are given. The 11 additional ballots 
claimed under the recount for contestant are those where the name of 
contestee is erased in pencil, and the name Wolac, Ma. Wlic, Mag 
Wolac, Mage Wolac, is written underneath the same. None of the 
election officers describe any such ballots from their recollection of the 
same or what occurred at the election. 

The other witnesses describe the ballots not counted as being for 
Wallace, or Major Wallace, the number of which is stated by a half 
dozen of witnesses present as being from 2 to 5, not to exceed 4 or 5, 
including two Greenback tickets folded together and not counted. Car- 
penter says now 7 to 15, although he swears that in his written state- 
ment to Wallace, made directly after election, he said several, and did 
not then recollect the number and could not now tell what number he 
did then name in the paper. It appearing that the box had been ex- 
posed against the law, and the evidence being direct and clear that the 
ballots recounted were not the same as the original ballots counted; in 
fine, the evidence being perfectly satisfactory that there had been an 
actual tampering with the box subsequent to the election and before 
the recount, we exclude the same altogether, as insufficient to control 
the official count and original returns. 

In addition to what I have said it ought to be stated that the irreg- 
ular and imperfect names specified are written by a tolerably good pen- 
man, and not, apparently, by an ignoramus who could not spell. In 
some instances it is written with a black-lead pencil, while the erasure 
in pencil of contestee’s name is of a different color. After the box was 
opened and the recount made the original ballots and the depositions 
were sent off at once and all opportunity to examine them further and 
call witnesses, experts or otherwise, as to them, was absolutely denied 
contestee and his counsel, although he requested to be allowed such 
an opportunity by a respectful letter, which is in the record. 

There is no evidence independent of the recount sufficient to estab- 
lish any legal ballots as having been cast for contestant at this township 
and not counted. The evidence is too indefinite and uncertain as to 
the facts and the description of the ballot to be allowed to control the 
official count. 

Mr. Carpenter himself, when asked how many votes there were not 
counted, says: ‘‘ To the best of my knowledge I think—well, from 7 to 
15; I wouldn’t be positive.’’ (Ques. 24.) Mr. Hum, another judge of 
the election, says that the number not counted, according to his impres- 
sion and his recollection before the opening of the box and the recount, 
was “‘ from 2 to 7 or 8—along there some place;’’ that they did not ex- 
ceed 4. When he saw the box opened and 11 were found he was appar- 
ently staggered at the discovery, and not suspecting then that the box 
had been tampered with, he infers from this that there must have been 
more than 4. His recollection and uniform statements before the box 
was opened was that there were not over 4 votes in all not counted. 

On the other hand, Holloway, who was watching and heard and saw 
all that was said and done at the time, swears to3 or 4. Two other 
witnesses, Shied and Crook, one a clerk and the other a judge of the 


| election, put them at from 3 to 4 or 5. 
Mr. Carpenter and Augustine stood in the relation to each | 
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Among them were 2 Greenback 
tickets put in by one voter and not counted. 

As a specimen of the fairness and care of the honorable chairman. | 
want to call the attention of the House to what he says in his report 
He was 
one of the clerks and Crook another. He says, page 2 of his report: 
‘* Augustine, Republican clerk of the election, states that there were 
13 or 14 of these uncounted ballots.’’ This is wholly an error and ab- 
solutely untrue. The chairman is an honorable man and would no 
intentionally misstate the facts. Let us turn to the evidence of the 
witness on this point. Question 5 asks him if he has the means of 
knowing whether all the votes cast were counted and returned. He 
says in answer: ‘‘I have not the means of knowing, except by intor- 
mation.’’ 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. What page do you refer to? 

Mr. RANNEY. Page 14, question 5. 

It appears that he was one of the clerks and kept the tally-sheet 
The votes not counted were not called off or put upon the tally, and 
he did not see or handle them. All he says about them is that he 
heard some one say in the room that there were 13 or 14 not counted. 
Being asked to give the name, he says that it was a Mr. Isaiah Fleckin- 
ger, and that it was said in the presence and hearing of the officers of 
the election. He (Fleckinger) is not called and does not appear as a 
witness. Who he was does not appear, nor what he had to do there 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. He was one of the clerks. 

Mr. RANNEY. No; he was not. Augustine and Mr. Crook were 
the clerks; Shields, Carpenter, and Hum were the judges. The record 
so shows. 

Now, all the judges and the other clerk swear that they heard no 
such remark by any one. Neither did some half dozen others of those 
present, and so situated as to be likely to hear all that was said and 
see all that was done, hear anything of the kind said, or know of 
Fleckinger being present. The bystanders who testify on this point 
included Halloway, Bushong, and Weaver, who could not have failed 
to hear it if said. The chairman, who has so great a repugnance to 
hearsay evidence as to how a voter voted, is ready to take, adopt, and 
follow this hearsay of Augustine, and give it as true, overwhelmingly 
contradicted and overthrown as it is by a half-dozen other witnesses 
The evidence of Augustine on this point is neither competent nor reliable. 

What I have said will be seen to overthrow what is relied upon by 
the other side to make up the alleged 13 plurality for contestant, as 
found by the gentlemen of the committee on the other side. It is 
unnecessary to attempt to swell the majority of contestee by going 
further. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. RANNEY. Ishould like more time, say five minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I move my colleague be allowed five minutes more 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

I wanted to say something about three voters from the infirmary, 
whose votes, as is claimed, should be deducted from contestee’s poll. 
Passing by the question as to the legality of their votes, I need only to 
say that the evidence as to how they voted is that the superintendent 
was a Republican. He does not appear to have had anything to do 
with getting these voters to the polls or in voting them. Both par- 
ties run wagons and got the voters from the infirmary, but which party 
got these three, or what the politics of the voters were, does not appe*r 
There is absolutely no evidence on the subject as to how they voted 
beyond the mere fact that the superintendent of the institution was 
a Republican. And yet the contestant claims that their votes should 
be deducted from the poll of contestee, and for aught I know these 
are among those which the chairman and Mr. ADAMS deduct. The 
only evidence as to the residence of Mr. Medley, another of the alleged 
illegal voters for contestee, is that some one had told him that the 
hotel where his wife lived was in anothercounty. Whether his vote is 
deducted I do not know. 

Both parties in taking their evidence introduced declarations of the 
voter, not under oath, in several instances at least, as to how he voted. 

The gentleman from Iowa[ Mr. Cook] contends, as does the majority 
report, that the declarations of a voter, not under oath, as to the can- 
didate for whom he voted, are not competent evidence. I had in- 
tended to deal with this question at some length, but I have now little 
time left me. It isa question of no special importance in this case, 
for only 7 votes depend upon that kind of evidence. The chairman 
claims that there are 10. Lawyers familiar with the common-law 
rule against hearsay testimony would be likely at first blush to be 
against the admissibility of such evidence. But an examination 0! 
the authorities and precedents shows that such evidence is admissibl« 
in election cases. The rule in England has been such for hundreds o! 
years, and obtains in full force to-day, as has been shown conclusively 
by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurp]. The current 
of authorities in America is the same way, although there is some 
conflict in them. It has become by the most approved authorities the 
established rule in legislative bodies. In Cessna vs. Myers the report 
of the committee deals with the subject and makes some criticisms 
and valuable suggestions, but ends with only a qualification of the 
English rule. 
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The committee could not agree, but they did adopt this rule, namely: 

That evidence of hearsay declarations of the voter can only be acted upon 
when the fact that he voted has been shown by evidence aliunde, and when the 
declarations have been clearly proved and are themselves clear and satisfactory. 

They proceeded then to follow the rule as thus qualified, and decided 
the case thereon. : 

The case of Vallandigham vs. Campbell involved the same question, 
and the rule received a most elaborate treatment at the hands of Mr. 
LAMAR (now Senator from Mississippi), the same being sustained. 


The doctrine of this case was examined and approved by the courts of 


New York in the case of People vs. Pease (27 N. Y.), and also in Wis- 
consin, in case of State vs. Olin (23 Wis.) This House followed the same 
rule in Wigginton vs. Pacheco. 


side of the House, which in former days seated Vallandigham and Wig- 
ginton under an adoption of this rule, will now reverse the same for | 


the purpose of unseating Mr. McKinley. 

A statement found in the majority report in Cook vs. Cutts is of no 
weight. It expresses only the views of the author of that report upon 
a question which was of no importance in the case, as the same turned 
on another issue. It is not noticed in the minority report, probably 
because of no consequence. At best the author of the majority report 


Cessna vs. Myers, and his mind does not seem to have taken a wider 
range. 
What was said in Lowe vs. Wheeler does not militate against the 
rule. Parties may call a voter, but compelling him to testify if he de- 
clines is quite another question. That depends upon the laws of dif- 
ferent States. The gentleman from Iowa| Mr. Cook] misunderstands 
or misstates what is said in the minority report in Cook vs. Cutts. Any 
gentleman who will read that report will find good reasons stated why 
the witnesses were not believed in that case. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAMS] has alluded to a re- 


port drawn by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER], but 
not adopted or made to the House. 


done well to read the report prepared and made at the same time by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry], in which the following 
necurs, a8 I see by the report which I hold in my hand. I read from it: 


This evidence was much more than mere matter of opinion; it was such as 
w leave no doubt in our minds; but if matter of opinion, in the language of the 
committee in the case of Smith vs. Shelley (Digest 1880-'82, page 19), *‘the same 
comes from men apparently well able to judge, and is not controverted by other 
evidence.”’ Reference is also made to the following authorities: Wigginton 
vs. Pacheco (Digest 1876-80, page 15), Cook vs. Cutts (Digest 1880-'82, page 249, 
citing New Jersey cases, in which it was held that ‘“‘ general reputation as to 
the political character of the voter, and as to the party to which he belonged 
at the time of the election, has been considered sufficiently demonstrative of 
the complexion of his vote’’), Delano vs. Morgan (1868, page 168): 

‘For whom a vote is given by ballot isa secret known only to the voter him- 
self, and he is never required to disclose it. This fact must, therefore, be often 
determined upon circumstantial evidence alone. To which political party a 
voter belonged, whose partisan he had been, whose friends claimed for him the 
right to vote at the time, what he said of his intention before and his act after 
voting, are circumstances which each claimant has endeavored to prove, and 
which the committee have considered in making up their verdict. In this ac- 
tion they are governed by precedent as well as principle. The same rule ob- 
tained in the celebrated case of New Jersey, decided in 1840,and known as ‘the 
broad seal’ case; and also in Vallandigham vs. Campbell, decided in 1858. (See 
Bartlett's Contested Elections, pages 28 and 233.) If it is not to be inferred from 


few instances, be ascertained at all. (Smalls vs. Tillman, Digest 1880-’82, pages 
435, 462; Sloan vs. Rawls, Digest 1874, page 150; Lowe vs. Wheeler, Digest 
1880-82, pase 75.) Where a witness can not be compelled to answer he need not 
be called.”” (6 Peters, 352, 367.) 


Authorities could be multiplied to sustain the position taken. 


There can be no doubt that the rule alluded to is the established rule in 
legislative bodies, either as one of the exceptions to ¢he general com- 
mon-law rule, and of which there are many, or as a rule adopted from 
necessity, to answer the ends of justice. The weiglit to be given such 
evidence is another question, and that will depend upon the witnesses 
and the circumstances under which the declaration or admission is 
made. This question has received elaborate treatment at the hands of 
eminent counsel in this case. Although the question is not vital to 
the pending case, it is of importance asa rule of evidence. 
after having used the rule to sustain their action in two notable cases 


are now endeavoring to break it down when it standsin the way of their | 


party interests. There are said to be thirty-three men on that side 
who voted to unseat Pacheco in Wiggington’s case, four of them sign- 
ing the majority report, and two who voted to seat Vallandigham. 
Che brief of Mr. Ambler and others from Ohio states one of the princi- 
ples on which the admission of such evidence depends, and I insert an 
extract from the same: 


( pon principle, notwithstanding some expressions of text-writers and judges 
criticising the admission of that class of testimony, it would seem from necessity 
Pap pe as affording substantially the only means of investigating the legal- 
textifer po in contested-election cases. As the voter can not be compelled to 
than i Sea generally no other means of determining the manner of his vote 
to teatih /cé of his political affiliations and declarations. Should he be willing 
ine ans y, the party assailing his vote as illegal should not be required to call 


: rely upon his testimony. The party attacking the voter should not be 
compelled to go to the party w 


alleged ‘ hom he has thus made his adversary, and the 
theo source of an illegal or corrupt vote, to ascertain the truth in regard to 
Psame. 


The brief of Messrs. Shell 


abarger & Wilson and of Messrs. Hunton & 
Chandler I w he " ’ 


ill insert in full so far as it pertains to the question in 


} they voted. 
| deposited in the sole keeping of the voter. 


| case permits. 
| mand. 


Before he did that he would have | 


| voted. 


| tents of the ballot. 


Gentlemen | 


| in contested-election cases in legislative bodies for two hundred years 


| he need not be subpeenaed to answer? 
based his views entirely upon a misconception of the doctrine of | 


rtlet p : | evidence. 
this kind of evidence for whom an illegal vote was cast, it can not, except in a | 
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hand, because it covers and exhausts the whole subject and can not be 
improved upon. It is convincing and conclusive. 


It is not contended by contestant’s counsel that the declarations of voters are 
incompetent evidence to show for whom the voter voted. The extent of the ob- 
jection of contestant to such evidence is that such declarations are not admissi- 
ble until the voter himself has been called as a witness and has declined to dis- 
close how he voted. The contestant’s counsel cited in the argument before the 
committee numerous cases which held that such declarations are admissible in 
evidence in a contested-election case, where the party whose vote is questioned 
has first been subpeenaed and asked how he voted and has declined to answer. 
The single inquiry, then, in this case is, does the law require a witness to be sum- 
moned when the same law which so requires declares that he need not answer 
when called? All the provisions of the law relating to the subject must be con- 
strued together. It would give a look of absurdity to the law if it required a 


| witness to be called, when the same law took away the legal effect of his being 
It remains to be seen whether the other | 


called by saying he need not answer. 

The very essence of the matter, which the witnesses in this particular case 
would have been required to disclose had they been summoned, was their own 
illegal conduct at the polls. It is shown by other evidence that they voted, and 
that they were not entitled to vote; the only remaining inquiry was for whom 


To show this fact other evidence in law fails. This fact is in law 


The law affirmatively authorizes 
this secret to be kept by him. It is true he may voluntarily give it up; buta 
subpeena will not have the legal effect to make him give it up, so that the sum- 
mons even is barren of consequence. When the law says that a witness need 
not answer certain matters, does it not in effect and by implication also say that 
? When the law shelters a witness from 
answering certain inquiries it shelters him from the usual methods used to com 
pel him toanswer. Are not the declarations of a witness showing for whom 
he voted just as valuable in law, in a case where no subpoena has been issued 
for the witness himself, as the same declarations would be if the witness had 
been required to step on and then off the witness-stand and while there refuse 
to answer? If youfirst call the witness, say contestant’s counsel, and he refuses 
to answer, then his declarations are competent. The declarations are of the 
same character, made at the same time and place, whether the witness who 
made them be called or not. The calling of the voter does not add to or take 
from the legal strength of his declarations as to how he voted. 

But it is said that the party must produce the best evidence the nature of the 

This rule invokes the best evidence the party can legally com- 
But he can not legally command the testimony of the yoter himself, for 
the law furnishes him no process to exact it, but, on the contrary, says the voter 
need not testify. The best evidence that the nature of the case permits are the 
circumstances, among them the declarations of the voter showing how he voted. 
When this testimony is produced it is the best which the nature of the case per- 
mits. The identical ballot cast by the voter is the best evidence to show how he 
His statements on the stand, if called as a witness, and he chooses to 
answer, do not import as high legal certainty as the ballot itself. But the law 
says that no record shall be kept to trace the ballot itself, and therefore the bal- 
lot is not available. Contestant says that the next best evidence is the voter 
But the law goes further, and not only secludes the ballot from inspection, but 
says the voter himself need not answer how he voted if called. The first and 
primary evidence which the law appropriates and which the law will lend its 
processes to coerce is the circumstances surrounding the ballot questioned, in- 
cluding the declarations of the voter as to how he voted. There are no degrees 
of competency in this evidence. It is all admissible alike. If there be primary 
evidence of how the party whose vote is questioned voted, it is the ballot itself 
If the ballot is not or ean not in law be produced, then other evidence becomes 
substituted forthe ballot. In this substitutionary evidence there are no degrees. 
(Best’s Principles of Evidence, p. 79, note 1; Renner vs. Bank, 9 Wheaton, 597 

The ballot is by law required to be in writing or to be printed, and is there- 
fore the best evidence to show for whom the person casting it voted. If the per- 
son who cast the vote is called and answers, he gives parol evidence of the con- 
If his declarations as to how he voted are received, they 
are no more or less than parol evidence of the contents of his ballot, and there 
being no degrees in such evidence, the one kind is as admissible as the other 
It becomes a matter of weight and not of competency of evidence. The act of 
subpeenaing the voter would have been of no force, and was therefore not re- 
quired to be done. This is certainly decided in the case of the United States vs 
Reyburn (6 Peters, 367). There no foundation whatever was laid for secondary 

No notice was given to produce nor subpcena issued for the paper 
itself, the contents of which was proved, and the court say (speaking of the wit- 
ness himself) a subpcena to compel his attendance as a witness would have 
availed nothing, and the law does not require the performance of an act per- 
fectly nugatory. But suppose Chase had been within the reach of a subpcena 
and had actually attended the court, he could not have been compelled to pro- 
duce the commission and thereby furnish evidence against himself. 

But these declarations in this case are primary evidence. The use made of 
the declarations of votes is to affect only the ballot of the person whose declara- 
tions are received. These declarations disclose the contents.of a written or 
printed ballot. Where one isa party to a contest his admissions or declarations 
may be proved by the other party to show the contents of a written instrument 
(Best's Principles of Evidence, p. 79, note 1. 

The confession of the party precisely identified is admissible as primary evi 
dence of the facts recited in the writings, though it is less satisfactory than the 
writing itself. (1 Greenl. Ev., sec. 96 

And this evidence is admissible as primary evidence without any notice to 
produce the writing itself. (1 Greenl. Ev. sec. 96 

It has been always held that in an election contest the primary right involved 
is the right of the legal voters to be represented. The candidate has no right to 
the office for which he is named which does not spring out of the right of the 
voters to be represented. The first and primary inquiry, then, in such a 
concerns the right of each person to vote who actually did vote. In this case 
the fact that the parties voted, the contents of whose ballots is sought to be as- 
certained, is shown by the poll-book. The declarations of the voter are intro- 
duced to take his vote off the poll, if from other evidence it is found to be illegal. 
His declarations affect his own interest in the election adverse to him. The poll 
becomes diminished one vote by the declarations of the voter, taken with the 
other testimony in the case. 


use, 


Such evidence has been received and acted upon 
The fol- 
lowing cases support the competency of such testimony: 
“The declarations of a voter may be given in evidence to set aside the election ; 
as to diminish the poll, by taking an incompetent vote off, or to prove bribery, 
&c.; but they are not admissible on a charge against the candidate for bribery 
They are admitted to annul votes but not to set aside the election by disquali- 
fying the member on account of his bribery.’’ (Case of Milburne Port, 1 Doug 
lass Election Cases, 67; Case of Ivelchester, 3 Douglass Election ¢ Pe- 
tersfield case, 3 Douglass Election ¢ Worcester 120; 
Shaftsbury case 159. 
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In this last case money to the amount of several thousand pounds had been 
given among the voters in sums of twenty guineas aman. The persons who 
were intrusted with the disbursement of this money, and who were chiefly the 
magistrates of the town, fell upon a very singular and very absurd contrivance 
in hopes of being able to thereby hide through what channel it was conveyed 
to the electors. A person concealed under a ludicrous and fantastical disguise 
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and called by the name of Punch was placed in a small apartment, and through 
a hoie in the door delivered out to the voters parcels containing the twenty 
yuineas, upon which they were conducted to another apartment in the same 
house, where they found a person called Punch’s secretary, and signed notes for 
the value, but which were made payable to an imaginary character to whom 
they had given the name of Glenbucket. Two of the witnesses called by the 
counsel for the petitioner swore that they had seen Punch through the hole 
in the door and they knew him to be one Matthews, an alderman of Shaftsbury, 
and, as the counsel for the petitioner had endeavored to prove, an agent of the 
sitting member. On the part of the petitioner's witnesses were called to prove 
declarations of the voters who at the poll had taken the bribery oath that they 
had received Punch’s money. This was objected to by the counsel on the other 
side, but the evidence was admitted. (3 McCord, South Carolina Reps., page 


O72 


in the ease of the State ex rel, Hopkins vs. Olin (23 Wisconsin, 319) the court in 
passing upon the admissibility of the declarations of voters, say “ the testimony 
of the witness Du Quin was properly received.”’ He testified that ten witnesses 
who had been severally sworn, and each of whom declined to answer whether 
he had voted at the election in question and how he voted, on the ground that 
the answer might criminate himself; each of them had told him before the trial 
that he had voted at the election for the removal of the county seat, and that 
he was a foreigner and had not declared his intention to become a citizen. 
The objection to this evidence is that it was hearsay. Toa certain extent this 
may be so, but the well-settled and uniform practice is w allow it in contests of 
this nature 

Ihe People against Pease (27 New York, 45) and authoritiesthere cited. The 
reuson of the rule, or rather of the exception, is that a person who has voted at 
nn election is always considered as a party when the result of the election is in 
controversy, and on that ground his declarations voluntarily made are admis- 
sible. It is considered to be a question between the voter and the party ques- 
tioning his vote and not merely between the party holding the office and him 
who claims it 

In perfect accord with the Wisconsin decision is that of the supreme court of 
California, reported in volume 43, page 237, the case of Miner vs. Kidder, in which 
the court declared that the investigation proposed is one in which the public at 
large are deeply concerned. It necessarily involves a question of broader im- 
port than the mere individual claim of a designated person to enjoy the honors 
and emoluments of a particular office brought directly in contest. The inquiry 
must be as to whether or not the popular will in the selection of officers to ad- 
minister the public affairs has been in a given instance, or is about to be, de- 
feated or thwarted by mistakes happened or frauds concocted. It is therefore 
not an ordinary adversary proceeding, for, as against this high public interest 
coneerned, there can be no recognized adversary." 

In the Worcester case (3 Douglass Election Cases, 276) it is said the counsel for 
the sitting members objected in the beginning of the case to the admission of 
evidence to prove the declarations of voters that they had been bribed. The 
conunittee, however, admitted such evidence as against the voters themselves 
so as to annul their votes, but not as against the sitting members so as to dis- 
qualify them. 

In Shaftsbury’s case (2 Douglass Election Cases, page 308) it appears that on the 
part of the petitioner witnesses were called to prove declarations of voters who 
at the poll had taken the bribery oath that they had received Puneh’s money. 
This was objected to by the counsel on the other side. They said that this was 
not legal evidence, for that, if such declarations were proved, still they could 
not be considered as proving the receipt of money. This would be unjust to suf- 
fer what a man had said in conversation and without oath to invalidate what he 
had sworn. To this it was answered that those cases cited proved too much, 
for that if the doctrine they contained were to be adopted it would be in the 
elector’s power by committing perjury to preclude all inquiry into the legality of 
his vote. The evidence was admitted. 

Both of the cases above quoted were decided more than one hundred yearsago 
and have established a rule which has been observed by the British Parliament 
in contested-election cases ever since. 

The rule of evidence permitting the declarations of voters to be received to 
show how they voted has not only prevailed in England for more than one 
hundred years, but was adopted in Maryland in 1816, and has been followed by 
the Legislature of that State eversince,and by New Jersey in the year 1840, and 
is declared by the supreme court of New York in the twenty-seventh volume of 
the reports of that State, page 51, to be, so far as that court is able to discover, 
of universal application in all legislative bodies, upon inquiries as to the elec- 
tion of members thereof to affect the qualifications of voters, and to deduct or 
disallow all votes cast for any candidate by non-qualified voters. 


The Vallandigham case, which was fully argued before the House, ought to be 
held to settle this proposition. 


We quote from the report: 


Objection was also taken to the admission in evidence of declarations or ad- 
missions by voters, here disputed as illegal, touching their qualifications and 
the candidate for whom they voted. Some of the declarations objected to, the 
undersigned are of opinion, were such as are daily received in courts of com- 
mon law, relating to residence or being part of the res gest#; others they be- 
lieve to be competent, upon a reasonable application to the usual rules and 
principles of evidence by analogy and according to their spirit. Neither the 
committee nor the House is bound by these rules in their letters and strictness, 
but should proceed upon more liberal principles in the investigation of truth. 
They regard a contested election not asa mere private litigation, but a great 
public inquiry, where the real parties are not so much the returned member 
and the contestant as the voters of the district, and they are content to rest their 
opinion on this question upon the reasoning and upon the usages and solemn 
decisions of Parliament and Congress for years past, inasmuch as the distince- 
tion claimed to exist between an ordinary forensic court and a legislative as- 
sembly is recognized not only in Parliament and Congress, but by the courts 
themselves, and from a very early period. The admissibility of evidence con- 
sisting of the declarations of voters as to any matters concerning their own vot- 
ing has been settled in the British Parliament repeatedly and uniformly for one 
hundred and fifty years, and is no longer to be questioned. These decisions 
are to be found in the numerous volumes of reported election cases and of 
treatises on the subject. The rule has been recognized also in approved books 


of law (3 MeCord’s Reports, 233, note ; Phillips’s Evidence, with law, and Hill's | 


Notes, 322 It is sometimes treated as an exception to the rule, excluding the 
hearsay declarations of third persons, but generally it is put upon the ground 
that in elections contested because of illegal votes being received each voter 
challenged is a party to the proceeding, and, therefore, whatever he saysabout 
his own voting is an admission or confession. In Congress also, while the un- 
dersigned find several precedents distinctly adopting or recognizing the rule, 
they find none where it has been decided the other way, except in Newland vs. 
Graham, 1835-36. Against this they referto the following: Contested Elections, 
80, 258, 260, 272, 282, 367,750; the Broad-seal case, 1840,3 House Reports, No, 541, 
pages 699 and 749; Farley vs. Runk, 1845-'46, and Monroe vs. Jackson, 1847-48. 

‘The American cases have, indeed, been mainly directed to the question of 
receiving the declarations of voters. As to the latter, and besides several prior 
cases, the point was expressly and deliberately decided in the great New Jersey 
case, in 1840, usually known as the “ Broad-seal case,’ and the evidence was 
unanimously received, and a large number of votes determined upon it. This 
precedent has been generally approved ever since, and the undersigned attach 
more importance to it than usual, because it was unanimous in a highly parti- 
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san case, and because of the great ability and distinction of the gentlemen wh. 
composed the committee. The same rule of evidence as to declarations of 
voters, both as to qualification and vote, was deliberately adopted by the Legis. 
lature of Maryland in 1816, as also in the Legislatures of other States and court: 
having a special jurisdiction to try contested elections. As toa number of voters 
whose declarations are given in evidence, it appears upon the papersand test 


| mony that their attendance as witnesses could not be procured; but it is not 
| necessary in such cases to first call the voter and see if he will claim his privi- 


lege of refusing to answer. It was not done in any of the cases decided in t}, 
British Parliament. Itis not necessary in settlement of cases when the declara. 
tions of the parishioner may be given in evidence (1 Greenleaf on Evidence 
sec. 175); and the Supreme Court of the United States has expressly decided 
that where a witness can not be compelled to answer he need not be called 
(6 Peters’s Reports, 352, 367.) 

In the case of the People vs. Pease (27 N. Y. at page 51), the doctrine of Val 
digham and Campbell is fully approved, and it is there decided that the vot 
is a party, and that his declarations are admissible even to prove that he w 
disqualified. We quote from that case as follows: 

“So far as I have been able to discover, the rule is universal in all legislat 
bodies, upon inquiries as to the election of members thereof, to scrutinize ; 
qualifications of the voters and to deduct or disallow all votes cast for any cay 
didate by non-qualified voters. This rule seems to be well established in such 
cases, and it is not perceived that any substantial reason can be suggested why 
a different rule should obtain in a civil suit or proceeding to determine the rigii 
of an individual to a particular office. This rule was distinctly recognized 
affirmed by the House of Representatives in the election case of Vallandigha 
and Campbell. (Cuong. Globe, vol. 41, p. 2317, and following.) In the extended 
debate had upon that case all the members conceded that the votes of illega 
non-qualified electors must be deducted or disallowed; and the main point 
difference in the discussion was as to the manner of establishing such discus 
ification. It was contended by some members that it could only be shown 
the oath of the voter himself, while others maintained that hearsay eviden 
of such disqualification was admissible. Numerous precedentsare cited at pac: 
2320, fully sanctioning the doctrine that hearsay evidence can be received. At 
page 2319 a case was cited where, before the election committee of the house « 
commons, in England, Mr. Maule objected that the declarations of one Joly 
Nowlan were not evidence against the sitting member. Mr. Thesiger, sin 
lord chancellor, now Lord Chelmsford, in reply said: ‘In the Southampt 
case it was held evidence may be given of the declaration of a person even 
after voting, though it may tend to affect him with penal consequences. In th: 
Ripon case the voter had stated to two persons in the monthsof June and July 
1832, that he had no vote, and that his aunt was tenant of the house ; the ele. 
tion took place in the beginning of 1833, and the declarations were held admis- 
sible. A voter who has voted for the sitting member is always considered as a 
party, and it is on that ground that his declarations are admissible. The ques 
tion is always considered to be between the voter and the party questioning 
vote,and not merely between the sitting member and the petitioner rhe 
committee resolved that the evidence should be received.”’ 

It can not be denied that the legislative rule of evidence in cases of this char 
acter favors the admission of the declaration of the voter to show how he voted 
It will be constantly kept in mind that in this particular ease no effort on th 
part of the contestee is made to commend this evidence to the House for 
other purpose than to show how the respective voters, whose declarations 
given, voted. It is not introduced to reflect upon the candidate, or to pr. 
that the voter himself was an illegal voter, or that he voted. The fact that hx 
was an illegal voter is established by other evidence; the fact that he voted is 
also established by other evidence; and the declarations which are here insisted 
upon as competent disclose how the voter voted,and for this purpose w: 
they are competent. 

As was said in the first part of this last brief, the competency of this evidenc« 
is admitted. The only question that divides counsel in this case is not whether 
this evidence is competent or not, but whether the witness must not first 
called whose declarations are given in evidence and asked how he voted. 

The Supreme Court has held that where a witness can not be made to answer 
when called, he need not be calied. 

There can be no controversy about the fact that the Supreme Court has so de- 
cided; for it is said in the case of Vallandigham vs. Campbell *' that it is not 
necessary in such case to first call the voter and see if he will claim his privilex 
of refusing to answer. It was not done in any of the cases decided in the Brit 
ish Parliament. It is not necessary in settlement of cases, when the declara- 
tions of the parishioner may be given in evidence. And the Supreme Court has 
expressly decided that where a witness can not be compelled to answer he need 
not be called.”’ (6 Pet., 352.) 

In the case of Wigginton vs. Pacheco (Election Cases, 1876, p. 10), it is said. th 
Supreme Court of the United States has expressly decided that where a witness 
can not be compelled to answer he need not be called 

The House of Representatives, in two cases of extensive debate, have inter- 
preted the decision of the Supreme Court in 6 Peters to mean precisely what 
we claim it means, so that there is no room for any misunderstanding about 
that rule of evidegce. It is determined, not only by the highest judicial author- 
ity of the Federal Government, that where a witness can not be compelled to 
answer when called that he need not be called, but that rule of evidence has 
been accepted and adopted by this House on several! distinct occasions, two ot! 
which are cited in this brief. 

Now, the committee will observe that the counsel for the contestant in this 
identical case admits that the declarations of voters as to how they voted are 
competent, provided the witnesses themselves be first called and refuse to 
answer. If, then, the Supreme Court of the United States is right, and this 
House is right in its former decisions upon that subject, that it is not necessary 
to call a witness whom you can not compel to answer after being called, then 
the competency of these declarations stand admitted, and there is no further 
contest between us. 

In the Pacheco case, already cited, a vote was taken off the poll by the House 
of Representatives on the declaration of the voter himself. We submit that the 
declaration of the voter as to how he voted isthe highest evidence which the 
law makes available to the person questioning his vote, for the following rea- 
son: The ballot itself is not accessible; by the processes of law it can not be 
brought before the committee; there is no method of identifying the ballot o! 
any particular person, so that that ballot when produced will, upon its fact 
tell for whom it was cast. The law furnishes no means of producing the bal!ot 
The law furnishes no means of producing the voter against bis own will. 0 
that the first evidence that is open to the coercive processes of the law in tlls 
case is the declaration of the voter himself. 

That is the first legal evidence available to the person seeking to learn! 
whom the voter voted. It does not stand upon the same ground with the preo! 
of the illegality of the vote, nor upon the same ground with the fact that the 
voter actually did vote, for both these facts may be proved, and in this case hav 
been proved, by other evidence than the declarations of the person who cast 
the vote. But the fact of how the person casting the ballot voted can not be 
established by any other means than the voluntary statement of the voter him- 
self. If he were called upon the stand he would be testifying to what the ballot 
contained, the contents of a written or printed instrument. If his declarations 
are received they establish the contents of the ballot—nothing more nor /es> 
If it can be argued that this is secondary evidence, then the calling of the voteT 
on the stand is the first degree of secondary evidence; his declarations as © 
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| 
But, as has been | 
shown in this brief, there are no degrees of secondary evidence, and when you 
vet to secondary evidence, if this be held to be such, any degree is competent, 
Seat whether you resort to one degree or the other is a matter of indifference so 
oom as the competency of the evidence is concerned, the only difference being in 
the weight of the evidence. ‘There is no legal escape from these declarations. 
The committee may arbitrarily say they do not believe them ; that in their op:n- 
ion they are not sufficient in law to establish the fact; but that is the only way 
to relieve themselves from the effect of the declarations. They are, beyond all 
’ tent. 
eS ee by the contestant, from 55 New York, does not hold that the 
voter may be compelled to testify, though such is intimated in the syllabus of 
the ease. There is nothing of the kind in the decision. itself. The only thing 
there decided was that the voter might be called as a witness. It does not hold 
that he may be compelled to answer when called, and, indeed, it is not neces- 
sary to argue, in the face of the constitutional provisions against compelling a 
witness to criminate himself, thata witness may be compelled to criminate bim- 
= Sas a waste of time to consider such proposition, and of course it was not so 
ec1ded, 
. it i: anid in the ease of Cook vs. Cutts (dated February 19, 1883): ‘‘As to some 
of these voters there is no proof whatever that they voted, except hearsay. As 
to others, there is no proof for whom they voted, except the voters’ admissions, 
which, according to McCrary and the recent case of Cessna ws. Myers, is insuf- 
vient. 
mat the committee will consult the case of Cessna vs. Myers, it will be found 
that it bears no such interpretation as is here given to it. 
The ease of Cook vs, Cutts proceeds, however, with the following language : 
“In nearly all of them the proof relied on by the contestee consists of some 
statements of the voter, made in casual conversation to a witness under circum- 
stances making them neither competent nor reliable. But even if the evidence 
be acceptable as competent and sufficient to prove the facts claimed, in no case 
would the facts thus established be sufficient to show the vote illegal.” 
And the committee in that case further say : 
“In short, under any rule that may be adopted, applied fairly to both sides, 
this class of votes will be equal.”’ 
So that it appears in the Cook case that the question was of no consequence 
in determining the result of the contest. If the declaratiors of voters were re- 
ceivable, they affected each candidate alike, and made no appreciable difference 
in the result, and the committee itself claim no higher character for the report 
in that ease than the case of Cessna vs. Myers. The authority upon which it 
rests does not support the result here contended for. In that case the declara- 
tions were insisted upon to show other facts than how the voter votes. 
In the Pacheco case and the Vallandigham case the question of the compe- 
tency of the declarations of voters as to how they voted was sharply presented, 
and the House determined in favor of the competency of such evidence. 
It will not be forgotten that it was quite as easy for contestant to call the 
voters as witnesses, whose declarations against their own ballots have been 
proved, as it was for contestee to callthem. It was held in the Wigginton vs. 
Pacheco case, already cited,that when the party complaining of similar decla- 
rations failed to call the voter as a witness whose declarations were in evi- 
dence, there arose a presumption that if called such vote would corroborate 
the declarations. If contestant’s theory is correct that these voters were inno- 
cent of illegal voting, then the witnesses if called by him would have been giad 
to answer in hisfavor. But their illegality is already proved by other evidence 
than their declarations, and therefore the record shows that they are in a pre- 
dicament where they need not and probably would not answer if called. The 
same principle of changing the burdens of proof upon the voter was declared in 
an English case, as follows : 
“In Boston election, M. R. Malcom vs. Ingaam, 43; L. J. C. P., 331; 9 L. R.C. 
P., 1,31; L. T. N.S., 331 (English case), it is said P. having been accepted by 
the liberal party in a borough as a candidate at the next election, he afterward 
distributed among the inhabitants coals. Many of the inhabitants who ac- 
cepted the coals Were voters in the borough and were not objects of charity. 
The coals were given corruptly. Parliament being soon after dissolved, P. was 
declared to be returned as member by a majority of votes over M., another 
candidate. A petition being presented against the return of P., claiming the 
seat for M., P. was adjudged to be unseated on the ground of bribery. A seru- 
tiny having been held, M. claimed to strike off the poll for P. one vote for every 
elector who had accepted the coals and had voted at the election, without ascer- 
taining for whom he had in fact voted. The voters were not called to deny 
that they had received the coals corruptly. Held, that the bribery contemplated 
in the ballot act was a corrupt bargain made with an elector by or on behalf of 
the candidate, and under that enactment it was necessary to prove a guilty in- 
tent in the vote. Held, also, that a prima facie case of corruption had been made 
out against the voters, which they were bound to displace; and as they were 
not called to rebut the inference of corruption, one vote for every elector who 
received the coals and voted at the election must be struck off the poll of P.” 
McCrary does not declare against the position here taken, although it is ad- 
mitted that the tendency of his argument is against it. The question which he 
discusses is whether such declarations are admissible to show that the person 
voting was not qualified, whether he was an illegal voter. He admits that the 
English authorities favor admitting such declarations, and says, ‘ perhaps the 
weight of authorities in this country is the same way.” (Section 270, first edi- 
tion of McCrary.) ‘Though it can not be denied,” he says, ‘‘ that the tend- 
ency in the more recent and, we think, also the better-considered cases is to 
exclude the evidence as hearsay.’ He expresses his individual opinion against 
what he admits to be the weight of authority. In support of his last statement, 
that “ we think the better-considered cases is to exclude this evidence as hear- 
tay,” he cites the cases of the State vs. Olin (23 Wisconsin, 319), and the Vallan- 
digham case. These cases support the competency of such declarations instead 
of denying it. 
The case of Lowe vs. Wheeler (Election Cases Forty-seventh Congress) is cited 
by the contestant. In that case it was distinctly held that the voters were com- 
petent to declare how they voted, if called. The report, says contestee’s evi- 
dence, does not show for whom many, if any, of the persons claimed to be non- 
registered, voted. He has not called the persons themselves, but attempted with 
little success to prove it by other parties. Contestee, for aught that appears, 
could have taken the evidence of the witnesses themselves to establish their 
identity as the persons whose names appeared on the poll-list and to prove for 
whom they voted. ‘Of course I do not hold, asa matter of law, that such is 
the only mode of proof allowable, while generally it is quite satisfactory, asthe 
voter usually best knows and his evidence is direct.” 
_ it will be seen that the brief of contestant does not quote eorrectly what he 
in that case held, which was that the voter himself was a competent witness, if 
he choose to answer? This nobody is found to deny. Butsuppose he does not 
choose to answer? May his declarations not be received? The case cited does 
not say that his declarations may not be received. It says, on the contrary, 
‘of course I do not hold, as a matter of law, that such is the only mode by the 
voter himself of proof allowable.” It is not held in that case that the declara- 
ton of the voter as to how he voted is incompetent. 

The case cited from Illinois by contestant holds that it is the legislative rule 
to receive such declarations, although that court does not choose to follow the 
rule for itself. If the cases bear the interpretation which we claim, there is no 
yreak in the current of legislative authority in favor of receiving such evidence ; 


how he voted are the second degree of secondary evidence. 









and, to repeat, the contestant himself admits that it is competent. A large ma- 
jority of the decision which he quotes holds that such declarations are competent 
to show how the voter voted. Mr. McCrary, who is relied upon in the section 
above quoted, says: 

“The English authorities, though not entirely uniform, are generally in favor 
of admitting such declarations, and perhaps the weight of authority in this coun- 
try are the same way, though it can not be denied that the tendency in the more 
recent and, we think, also the better-considered cases is to exclude the evidence 
as hearsay.”’ 

Mr. McCrary admits that the weight of American authority is in favor of re- 
ceiving these declarations. All that he does claim is that in his opinion there 
is a tendency, in what he chooses to call better-considered cases, to reject it. So 
that when the comments of Mr. McCrary are sifted to their ultimate conclusion 
they concede that the weight of American authority is in favor of the compe- 
tency of this testimony, and thereis only atendency in some cases not to accept 
that doctrine. We say that the declarations rest upon the most unchanging 
foundation of legal certainty; that there can be discovered no legal principle 
upon which these declarations may be rejected. Ifthe voter himself need not 
be called, then the declarations of the voter become the next highest evidence 
of the fact that is under inquiry, and all that the rules of law require is that the 
best evidence which the nature of the case permits shall be introduced 

Can there be found any better evidence of how the voter voted, if the ballot itself 
is not accessible, if the witness himselfcan not be compelled toanswer? If aper 
son were being tried in court under the charge of illegal voting, and it had ! 
shown that he had voted, as has been shown in this case, and that he was an 
illegal voter, as has been shown in this case, wouldany lawyer have the effront 
ery to claim that his declaration as to how he voted could be received aguinst 
himself? If he were to suffer a criminal liability for doing precisely the sam 
act which is here complained of, and he were before a eourt of criminal jurisdi 
tion to answer for thatact, his declarations would be perfectly competent against 
him. Does he occupy any different place in a contested-election proceeding 
pending before a court? His ballot is a constituent factin either case 
ter in what court the proceeding is in progress. 

While it is true that the voter himself is neither contestant nor contestee, the 
rights of contestant and contestee in this case are purely derivative. They are 
derived from valid votes. The contestant has no individual, or personal, or 
property rights in the office. His right, if any he has, is purely represent 
in its nature. The primary right involved in the case is that of the voter. He 
is, in the essence of the inquiry, a party. The law does not reach the settlement 
of the rights of the candidates until it has first settled the primary rights of the 
voters. Each voter asserts his right in casting his ballot. Whether that b: 
be valid or not, affects the voter before it can affect the candidate, and as the 
presumes, under all methods of its administration, in all kinds of tribunals 
a man will not make an untruthful statement against his own interest, it receives 

his statement to affect his own interest in all inquiries when that interest be- 
comes at stake. It is a mere sentiment to exalt the candidate above the voter. 
The law dignities the voter above the candidate. When the declaration of the 
voter is received to expose the character of his own vote, and is allowedto have 
no legal effect beyond that,there can be discovered no legal principle which 
rejects such evidence, and any attempt to exclude such evidence will operate 
as a denial in many cases of the only evidence available to prove an essential 
fact in an election contest. We say, therefore, that when it stands admitted by 
McCrary that perhaps the weight of authority in this country is, as it is in Eng- 
land, in favor of holding the declarations of voters competent to show how they 
voted and even to show their qualifications to vote, and when it appears that 
this is the universal rule, as the New York and Wisconsin suprem® courts say, 
of all legislative bodies, it is difficult to see how the public good, which is the 
chief legal element in this controversy, will be promoted by relaying the foun- 
dations of this subject and opening anew the agitation of the question. 
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I trust the House will not be led away and induced to believe that 
the result of the case depends upon the competency of that class of 
evidence, which has been discussed at length. It isnot so. The proof 
otherwise is plenary as to how all the illegal voters voted, except only 
7 or 8 out of the list of 52 found. The conclusion that McKinley was 
duly elected and is entitled to retain his seat is irresistible, and can 
not be avoided by men who have examined the case and are disposed 
to act as judges instead of as partisans. Gentlemen on the other hand 
who care nothing for principles of law or for evidence when the same 
stand in the way of their party or personal desires can, and probably 
will, vote to unseat him. I hope, however, that there are few, if any, 
of this latter class. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


AM D. HILL, 


OHIO, 


HON. WILLI 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes— 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before this debate closes I desire to state in as few 
words as possible my reasons for voting against striking out the enact- 
ing clause of this bill. On a former occasion I voted for the motion of 
my colleague [Mr. CONVERSE] to restore the duty on wool. I did it 
because I believed that the Forty-seventh Congress had committed a 
great wrong on the wool-growers of my State by reducing the duty on 
wool from 50 to 32 per cent. and at the same time increasing the duty 
on the manufactured article. From the day that I took my seat in this 
Hall in December I have labored and worked for the passage of the bill 
restoring the duty on wool. 

But, sir, this House refused to pass that bill, and now, having failed 
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to aid the wool-growers of my district upon the only protected article 
which they have to sell, I consider it my plain duty to relieve them all 
I can on more than 2,000 other articles which their necessities compel 
them to buy. The Morrison bill is not exactly what I would like; but 
it has one great merit, it reduces taxation, and that alone is sufficient 
to command my vote. This debate has developed the fact that there 
is a surplus in the national Treasury of $150,000,000 and the estimates 
of the Secretary of the Treasury make it $100,000,000 more at the end 
of each fiscal year. The platform of the Democracy of my State de- 
clares that the revenues of the Government should be limited to the 
necessities thereof economically administered. 

With the facts before us it is universally conceded that the revenues 
are not so limited, nor will this bill so limit the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment; but it reduces the revenues $30,000,000 a year, which is a 
step in the rightdirection. I shall vote for this bill, sir, because I know 
that the interest of every stave and hoop factory in my district demands 
that I should so vote. They are manufacturing their wares now at less 
than cost price, and their employés and employers alike are suffering 
from low prices and a limited demand. This bill reduces the duty on 
sugar 50 per cent., not 20 percent. The sugar-refiner of the United 
States when he purchases the raw material is required by the laws of 
this country to pay a duty on it of 50 per cent. 

The sugar-refiner of England, when he purchases the raw material, 
pays no duty at all in his own country, and is thus enabled to under- 
sell the American manufacturer 50 per cent. The result is that the 
American is confined to his own country for a market and can not 
manufacture a pound beyond the necessities of his own country, while 
the Englishman has the whole world for a market, because, having no 
duty to pay on his raw material, he can undersell his American com- 
petitor. Iam in favor of free sugar and free salt. I am opposed to 
making American laboring men pay tax on the salt they eat in their 
bread, and nearly 40 per cent. on sugar, which is an article of food and 
universal consumption. ‘ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while this bill does not put sugar on the free- 
list, it does take off one-half the tax and helps the consumer to that 
extent. I also desire to relieve my constituents of a little of the taxes 
they pay on their agricultural implements, the mechanic on his tools, 
the manufacturer on his machinery, and everybody on their clothing 
and their blankets. I hear a great deal about protecting the laborer 
on his wages. Will anybody tell me where and how labor is protected ? 
Is there any duty on labor? Are not our ports open to every laborer 
in Europe and the whole civilized world who desires to come here and 
go to work? And are they not coming at the rate of 500,000 a year ? 
Is it not a fact that white men have been driven from the railroads 
on the Pacific coast and the shoe-shops of Massachusetts, and Chinese 
laborers employed in their places at greatly reduced wages ? 

The fact is, Mr, Chairman, the price of labor is regulated by the law 
of supply and demand, like everything else, and the manufacturers and 
monopolists of this country always employ a laborer as cheap as they 
can get him. The present tariff laws of this country were passed in 
1861 to maintain the most extensive war the world has ever witnessed. 


The tariff on every article, all the necessities of life, were raised as high | 
as Congress dared to doit, in some instances so high as to be prohib- | 


itory. And yet during these twenty-five years, without any decrease 
of duty, the wages of laboring men have been reduced time and again 
to starvation prices. If high duties make high wages, why is it this 
country has been so frequently afflicted with labor strikes? Why is 
it that laboring men are nearly all poor? It is because these high 
duties on sugar, salt, hats, shoes, blankets, clothing, and everything 
which the laboring man buys to support himself and family rob him 
every pay-day of the wages which he has earned. Now, sir, if a Re- 
publican Congress has reduced the price of wool which grows in my 
district, | want the Democratic Congress to reduce the price of every 
article which those wool-growers and all others in my district are com- 
pelled to buy. 

That is not all, Mr. Chairman. It is a notorious fact, known to me 
and to many other members of this House, that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MorRISON] has privately and publicly stated that if 
we would not strike out the enacting clause of this bill he would ex- 
empt wool from the operations of the bill, and thus give the wool- 
growers of the whole country an advantage which the Republican Con- 
gress had deprived them of. For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, and a 
thousand others which I have not time to explain, I shall vote against 
striking out the enacting clause of this bill. After the general debate 
shall have closed I want the bill to go out of the Committee of the 
Whole into the House, where every member can offer an amendment. 
That is the best mode to perfect legislation here. I desire to offer some 
amendments to this bill myself. Many other members have expressed 
the same desire, and I do not want to be deprived of that privilege. I 
make this statement now because it is whispered here that a motion is 
to be made to strike out the enacting clause of this bill. If the Demo- 
cratic party has any mission at all, it should be to relieve the people of 
war taxation, which every public man in this country concedes is not 
now needed to support the Government. And if no attempt is to be 
made in that direction, it seems to me it makes but little difference 
which political party is in power in this country. 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


Or 
HON. J. HART BREWER. 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 


Mr. BREWER, of New Jersey, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I said all that I wish to say on the tariff in my 
speech in the Forty-seventh Congress, and I could only reiterate the 
same. But since that time an article have been written upon the tariff 
which in my judgment surpasses all others for clearness of statement 
and conclusiveness of argument that have ever been written on that sub- 
ject. It comes from the pen of the magnetic statesman James (i. 
Blaine, who I hope may be chosen as the standard bearer of the princi- 
ples he so ably represents. 

In his Twenty Years of Congress, volume 1, pages 178-214, he says: 

“The slavery question was not the only one which developed into a 
chronic controversy between certain elements of Northern opinion aud 
certain elements of Southern opinion. A review of the sectional struv- 
gle would be incomplete if it did not embrace a narrative of those dii- 
ferences on the tariff which at times led to serious disturbance, ani. 
on one memorable occasion, to an actual threat of resistance to the au- 
thority of the Government. The division upon the tariff was never so 
accurately defined by geographical lines as was the division upon 
slavery; but the aggressive elements on each side of both questions 
finally coalesced in the same States, North and South. Massachusetts 
and South Carolina marched in the vanguard of both controversies; and 
the States which respectively followed on the tariff issue were, in large 
part, the same which followed on the slavery questioa, on both sides 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. Anti-slavery zeal and a tariff for protec- 
tion went hand in hand in New England, while pro-+lavery principles 
became nearly identical with free trade in the cotton States. If the 
rule had its exception it was in localities where the strong pressure o! 
special interest was operating, as in the case of the sugar-planter o! 
Louisiana, who was willing to concede generous protection to the co 
ton-spinner of Lowell if he could thereby secure an equally strong p 
tection, in his own field of enterprise, against the pressing competit 
of the island of Cuba. 

‘* The general rule, after years of experimental legislation, resolved 
itself into protection in the one section and free trade in the oth: 
And this was not an unnatural division. Zeal against slavery » 
necessarily accompanied by an appreciation of the dignity of free |! 
and free labor was more generously remunerated under the stimulus 
of protective laws. The same considerations produced a directly op 
site conclusion in the South, where those interested in slave labor couid 
not afford to build up a class of free laborers with high wages and 
dependent opinions. The question was indeed one of the kind not 
frequently occurring in the adjustment of public policies where 1! 
same cause is continually producing different and apparently cont 
dictory effects when the field of its operation is changed. 

**The issues growing out of the subject of the tariff were, howe 
in many respects entirely distinct from the slavery question. The on 
involved the highest moral considerations, the other was governed 
solely by expediency. Whether one man could hold property in «n- 
other was a question which took deep hold of the consciences of men, 
and was either right or wrong in itself. But whether the rate of duty 
upon a foreign import should be increased or lowered was a question to 
be settled solely by business and financial considerations. Slavery 1 
the United States, as long experience had proved, could be most prot- 
itably employed in the cultivation of cotton. The cost of its produc 
tion, in the judgment of those engaged in it, was increased by the op- 
eration of a tariff, whereas its price, being determined by the markets 
of the world, derived no benefit from protective duties. The clothing 
of the slave, the harness for the horses and mules, the plows, the 
rope, the bagging, the iron ties, were all, they contended, increased in 
price to the planter without any corresponding advance in the market 
value of the product. In the beginning of the controversy it was ex- 
pected that the manufacture of cotton would grow up side by side with 
its production, and that thus the community which produced the fiber 
would share in the profit of the fabric. During this period the Repre- 
sentatives from the cotton States favored high duties; but as time wore 
on, and it became evident that slave-labor was not adapted to the fa 
tory, and that it was undesirable if not impossible to introduce ! 
white labor with remunerative wages side by side with unpaid sla 
labor, the leading minds of the South were turned against the manu- 
facturing interest, and desired to legislate solely in aid of the agricult- 
ural interest. 
‘*Tt was this change in the South that produced the irritating 
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cussions in Congress—discussions always resulting in sectional bitter- 
ness and sometimes threatening the public safety. The tariff question 
has in fact been more frequently and more elaborately debated than 
any other issue since the foundation of the Federal Government. The 
present generation is more familiar with questions relating to slavery, 
to war, to reconstruction; but as these disappear by permanent adjust- 
ment the tariff returns, and is eagerly seized upon by both sides to the 
controversy. More than any other issue, it represents the enduring 
and persistent line of division between the two parties which in a ge- 
neric sense have always existed in the United States—the party of strict 
construction and the party of liberal construction, the party of State 
rights and the party of national supremacy, the party of stinted rev- 
enue and restricted expenditure, and the party of generous income 
with its wise application to public improvement; the party, in short, 
of Jefferson as against the party of Hamilton, the party of Jackson as 
against that of Clay, the party of Buchanan and Douglas as against that 
of Lincoln and Seward. Taxes, whether direct or indirect, always in- 
terest the mass of mankind, and the differences of the systems by which 
they shall be levied and collected will always present an absorbing po- 
litical issue. Public attention may be temporarily engrossed by some 
exigent subject of controversy, but the tariff alone steadily and per- 
sistently recurs for agitation, and for what is termed settlement. Thus 
far in our history settlement has only been the basis of new agitation, 
and each successive agitation leads again to new settlement. 

‘* After the experience of nearly a century on the absorbing question 
of the best mode of levying duties on imports, the divergence of opin- 
ion is as wide and as pronounced as when the subject first engaged the 
attention of the Federal Government. Theories on the side of high 
duties and theories on the side of low duties are maintained with just 
as great vigor as in 1789. In no question of a material or financial 
character has there been so much interest displayed as in this. Ona 
question of sentiment and of sympathy, like that of slavery, feeling is 
inevitable; but it has been matter of surprise that the adjustment of a 
scale of duties on importations of foreign merchandise should be accom- 
panied, as it often has been, by displays of excitement often amount- 
ing to passion. 

‘The cause is readily apprehended when it is remembered that the 
tariff question is always presented as one not merely affecting the gen- 
eral prosperity, but as specifically involving the question of bread to 
the millions who are intrusted with the suffrage. The industrial classes 
study the question closely, and in many of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the country the man who is working for day wages will 
be found as keenly alive to the effect of a change in the protective duty 
as the stockholder whose dividends are to be affected. Thus capital 
and labor coalesce in favor of high duties to protect the manufacturer, 
and, united, they form a political force which has been engaged in an 
economic battle from the foundation of the Government. Sometimes 
they have suffered signal defeat, and sometimes they have gained sig- 
nal victories. 

** The landmarks which have been left in a century of discussion and 
of legislative experiment deserve a brief reference for a better under- 
standing of the subject to-day. Our financial experience has been prac- 
tically as extended as that of the older nations of Europe. When the 
Republic was organized political economy as understood in the modern 
sense was in its elementary stage, and indeed could hardly be called a 
science. Systems of taxation were everywhere crude and ruthless, and 
were in large degree fashioned after the Oriental practice of mulcting 
the man who will pay the most and resist the least. Adam Smith had 
published his ‘ Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations’ in the year of the Declaration of Independence. Between 
that time and the formation of the Federal Government his views had 
exerted no perceptible influence on the financial system of England. 

sritish industries were protected by the most stringent enactments of 
Parliament, and England was the determined enemy not only of free 
trade but of fair trade. The emancipated Colonies found therefore in 
the mother country the most resolute foe to their manufacturing and 
commercial progress. American statesmen exhibited wisdom, moder- 
ation, and foresight in overcoming the obstacles to the material pros- 
perity of the new Republic. 

“When the administration of Washington was organized in 1789 the 
Government which he represented did not command a single dollar of 
revenue. They inherited a mountain of debt from the Revolutionary 
struggle, they had no credit, and the only representative of value which 
they controlled was the vast body of public land in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. But this was unavailable as a resource for present needs, and 
called for expenditure in the extensive surveys which were a prerequi- 
site to sale and settlement. In addition therefore to every other form 
ol poverty, the new government was burdened in the manner so ex- 
pressively described as jand-poor, which implies the ownership of a 
large extent of real estate constantly calling for heavy outlay and yield- 
ing no revenue. The Federal Government had one crying need, one 
imperative demand—money ! 


~ An immediate system of taxation was therefore required, and the | 


newly organized Congress lost no time in proceeding to the considera- 
As soon as a qnorum of each branch of Con- 


found to be present, the House gave its attention to the press- 


tion of ways and means 
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ing demand for money. They did not even wait for the inauguration 
of President Washington, but began nearly a month before that im- 
portant event to prepare a revenue bill which might at the earliest mo- 
ment be ready for the executive approval. Duties on imports obviously 
afforded the readiest resource, and Congress devoted itself with assid- 
uous industry to the consideration of that form of revenve. With the 
exception of an essential law directing the form of oath to be taken by 
the Federal officers, the tariff act was the first passed by the new gos 
ernment. It was enacted indeed two months in advance of the law 
creating a Treasury Department, and providing for a Secretary thereof’ 
The need of money was indeed so urgent that provision was made jor 
raising it by duties on imports before the appointment of a single offi- 
cer of the Cabinet was authorized. Even a Secretary of State, whose 
first duty it was to announce the organization of the Government te 
foreign nations, was not nominated for a full month after the act 
posing duties had been passed. 

** All the issues involved in the new act were elaborately and intel- 
ligently debated. ‘The first Congress contained a large proportion of 
the men who had just before been engaged in framing the Federal Con- 
stitution, and who were therefore fresh from the councils which | 
carefully considered and accurately measured the force of every pro- 
vision of that great charter of government. It is therefore a tact ot 
lasting importance that the first tariff law enacted under the Federal 
Government set forth its object in the most succinct and explicit lun- 
guage. It opened, after the excellent fashion of that day, with a 
stately preamble, beginning with the emphatic ‘ whereas,’ and declar- 
ing that ‘it is necessary for the support of Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on imported goods, wares, 
and merchandise.’ Among the men who agreed to that declaration 
were some of the most eminent in our history. James Madison, then 
young enough to add junior to his name, was the most conspicuous; 
and associated with him were Richard Henry Lee, Theodorick b 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Rufus King, George Clymer, Oliver E 
worth, Elias Boudinot, Fisher Ames, Elbridge Gerry, Roger Sherman, 
Jonathan Trumbull, Lambert Cadwalader, Thomas Fitzsimmons, the 
two Muhlenbergs, Thomas Tudor ‘Tucker, Hugh Williamson, Abraham 
Baldwin, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, and many other leading men, both 
from the North and the South. 

‘*Tt is a circumstance of curious interest that nearly, if not quite, 
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all the arguments used by the supporters and opponents of a protective 
system were presented at that time and with a directness and ability 
which have not been surpassed in any subsequent discussion. The 
‘ad valorem’ system of levying duties was maintained against ‘ spe- 


cific’ rates in almost the same language employed in the discussions of 
recent years. The ‘infant manufactures,’ the need of the ‘fostering 
care of the Government’ for the promotion of ‘home industry,’ the 
advantages derived from ‘diversified pursuits,’ the competition of 
‘cheap labor in Europe,’ were all rehearsed with a familiarity and exse 
which implied their previous and constant use in the legislative hall 
of the different States before the power to levy imposts was remitted 
to the jurisdiction of Congress. <A picture of the industrial condition 
of the country at that day can be inferred from the tariff bill first 
passed; and the manufactures that were deemed worthy of encouraye- 
ment are clearly outlined in the debate. Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, 
asked for a protective duty on steel, stating that a furnace in Phila- 
delphia ‘had produced three hundred tons in two years, and with 2 
little encouragement would supply enough for the consumptio | 
whole Union.’ The Pennsylvania members at the same time strenu- 
ously opposed a duty on coal, which they wished to import as cheaply 
as possible, to aid in the development of their iron ores, The manu- 
facture of glass had been started in Maryland, and the member 
that State secured a duty on the foreign article after consideral| 
cussion, and with the significant reservation, in deference to px 
habits, that ‘black quart-bottles’ should be admitted free 
‘Mr. Madison opposed a tax on cordage, and ‘ question 
priety of raising the price of any article that entered matei 
the structure of vessels,’ making in effect the same argument on 
subject which has been repeated without improvement so freq 
in later years, Indigo and tobacco, two special products of the South, 
were protected by prohibitory duties, while the raising of cott ' 
encouraged by a duty of three cents per pound on the imported i 
Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said the culture of cotton was conte 
plated on a large scale in the South, ‘if good seed could be 
The manufacture of iron, wool, leather, paper, already in s 
developed, was stimulated by the bill. 
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rided by a 
| bounty on every barrel caught; and the navigation interest receive 
remarkable encouragement by providing that ‘a discount of 10° px 
‘cent. on all duties imposed by this act shall be allowed on such goods, 
wares, and merchandise as shall be imported in vessels built in the 
| United States, and wholly the property of a citizen or citizens thereof.’ 
The bill throughout was an American measure, designed to promoto 
American interests; and as a first step in a wide field of legislation, it 
was characterized in an eminent degree by wisdom, by moderatic 
and by a keen insight into the immediate and the distant future of the 


country. ‘he ability which framed the Constitution wa t 
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than that displayed by the first generation of American statesmen who 
were called to legislate under its generous provisions and its wise re- 
strictions. 

‘“ These great statesmen proceeded in the light of facts, which taught 
them that, though politicaliy separated from the mother country, we 
were still in many ways dependent upon her in as large a degree as 
when we were colonies, subject to her will and governed tor her ad- 
vantage. The younger Pitt boasted that he had reconquered the col- 
onies as commercial dependencies, contributing more absolutely and 
in larger degree to England’s prosperity than before the political con- 
nection was severed. He treated the States, after the close of the 
peace of 1783, with a haughty assumption of superiority, if not indeed 
with contempt—not even condescending to accredit a diplomatic rep- 
resentative to the country, though John Adams was in London as min- 
ister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary from the United States. 
English laws of protection under the Pitt administration were steadily 
framed against the development of manufactures and navigation in 
America, and the tendency when the Federal Constitution was adopted 
had been, in the planting States especially, toward a species of com- 
mercial dependence which was enabling England to absorb our trade. 

‘* The first tariff act was therefore in a certain sensea second Declara- 
tion of Independence; and by a coincidence which could not have been 
more striking or more significant, it was approved by President Wash- 
ington on the 4th day of July, 1789. Slow as were the modes of com- 
municating intelligence in those days, this act of Congress did, in a 
suggestive way, arouse the attention of both continents. The words 
of the preamble were ominous. The duties levied were exceedingly 
moderate, scarcely any of them above 15 per cent., the majority not 
higher than 10. But the beginning was made; and the English mannu- 
facturers and carriers saw that the power to levy 10 per cent. could 
at any time levy a hundred per cent. if the interest of the new govern- 
ment should demand it. The separate States had indeed possessed the 
power to levy imposts, but they had never exercised it in any compre- 
hensive manner, and had usually adapted the rate of duty to English 
trade rather than to the protection of manufacturing interests at home. 
The action of the Federal Government was a new departure, of porten- 
tous magnitude, and was so recognized at home and abroad. 

‘It was not the percentage which aroused and disturbed England. 
It was the power to levy the duty atall. In his famous speech on 
American taxation in the House of Commons fifteen years before, Mr. 
Burke asserted that it was ‘not the weight of the duty, but the weight 
of the preamble which the Americans were unable and unwilling to 
bear.’ The tax actually imposed was not oppressive, but the pream- 
ble implied the power to levy upon the Colonies whatever tax the Brit- 
ish Government might deem expedient, and this led to resistance and 
to revolution. The force of the preamble was now turned against Great 
Britain. She saw that the extent to which the principle of protective 
duties might be carried was entirely a matter of discretion with the 
young republic whose people had lately been her subjects and might 
now become her rivals. The principle of protecting the manufactures 
and encouraging the navigation of America had been distinctly pro- 
claimed in the first law enacted by the new government, and was thus 
made in a suggestive and emphatic sense the very corner-stone of the 
republican edifice which the patriots of the Revolution were aiming to 
construct. 

** The opinions of Mr. Madison as thus shown in the first legislation 
by Congress are the more significant from the fact that he belonged to the 
Jeffersonian school, believed in the strictest construction of granted 
power, was a zealous Republican in the partisan divisions of the day, 
and was always opposed to the more liberal, or, as he would regard 
them, the more latitudinarian views of the Federal party. In regard 
to the protection and encouragement of manufactures there seemed to 
be no radical difference between parties in the early period of the Gov- 
ernment. On that issue, to quote a phrase used on another occasion, 
‘they were all Federalists and all Republicans.’ Mr. Hamilton’s cel- 
ebrated report on manufactures, submitted in answer to a request from 
the House of Representatives of December, 1790, sustained and elabo- 
rated the views on which Congress had already acted, and brought the 
whole influence of the executive department to the support of a pro- 
tective tariff. Up to that period no minister of finance among the oldest 
and most advanced countries of Europe had so ably discussed the prin- 
ciples on which national prosperity was based. The report has long 
heen familiar to students of political economy, and has had, like all 
Mr. Hamilton’s work, a remarkable value and a singular application in 
the developments of subsequent years. 

‘‘Mr. Hamilton sustained the plan of encouraging home manufact- 
ures by protective duties, even to the point in some instances of making 
those ‘duties equivalent to prohibition.’ He did not contemplate a 
prohibitive duty as the means of encouraging a manufacture not already 
domesticated, but declared it ‘only fit to be employed when a manu- 
jacture has made such a progress, and is in so many hands, as to insure 
« due competition and an adequate supply on reasonable terms.’ This 
argument did not seem to follow the beaten path which leads to the 
} rotection of ‘infant manufactures,’ but rather aimed to secure the 
home market for the strong and well-developed enterprises. Mr. Ham- 


iiton did not turn i.ack from the consequences which his argument in- | 


| able profit on the capital employed. 
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volved. Heperceived its logical conclusions and frankly accepted them. 
He considered ‘the monopoly of the domestic market to its own mann- 


| facturers as the reigning policy of manufacturing nations,’ and declared 
| that ‘a similar policy on the part of the United States in every proper 
| instance was dictated by the principles of distributive justice, certain|y 


by the duty of endeavoring to secure to their own citizens a reciprocity 
of advantages.’ He avowed his belief that ‘the internal competition 
which takes place soon does away with everything like monopoly, and 
by degrees reduces the price of the article to the minimum of a reason- 
This accords with the reason of 
the thing and with experience.’ He contended that ‘a reduction has 
in several instances immediately succeeded the establishment of domes- 
tic manufacture.’ But even if this result should not follow, he main- 
tained that “in a national view a temporary enhancement of price must 
always be well compensated by a permanent reduction of it.’ The doc- 
trine of protection, even with the enlarged experience of subsequent 
years, has never been more succinctly or more felicitously stated. 

‘* Objections tothe enforcement of the ‘protective’ principle founded 
on a lack of constitutional power were summarily dismissed by Mr 
Hamilton as ‘ having no good foundation.’ He had been a member of 
the convention that formed the Constitution, and had given attention 
beyond any other member to the clauses relating to the collection and 
appropriation of revenue. He said the ‘ power to raise money’ as 
embodied in the Constitution ‘is plenary and indefinite,’ and ‘ the o! 
jects for which it may be appropriated are no less comprehensive than 
the payment of the public debts, the providing for the common detens 
and the general welfare.’ He gives the widest scope to the phras: 
‘general welfare,’ and declares that ‘it is of necessity left to the dis- 
cretion of the national Legislature to pronounce upon the objects which 
concern the general welfare, and for which under that description an 
appropriation of money is requisite and proper.’ Mr. Hamilton elab 
orates his argument on this head with consummate power, and declar 
that ‘the only qualification’ to the power of appropriation under th: 
phrase ‘ general welfare’ is that the purpose for which the mon 


| applied shall ‘be general, and not local, its operation extending 


fact throughout the Union, and not being contined to a particular 
spot.’ The limitations and hypercritical objections to the powers con- 
ferred by the Constitution, both in the raising and appropriating o! 
money, originated in large part after the authors of that great charte1 
had passed away, and have been uniformly stimulated by class interests 
which were not developed when the organic law was enacted. 

**Some details of Mr. Hamilton’s report are especially interestin; 
view of the subsequent development of manufacturing enterprises 
‘Iron works’ he represents as ‘ greatly increasing in the United St 
and so great is the demand that ‘iron furnished before the Revolut 
at an average of sixty-four dollars per ton’ was then sold at ‘ eig! 
Nails and spikes, made in large part by boys, needed further protectio 
as 1,800,000 pounds had been imported the previous year. lron was 
wholly made by ‘charcoal,’ but there were several mines of * fossil 
coal’ already ‘ worked in Virginia,’ and ‘a copious supply of it would 
be of great value to the iron industry.’ Respecting ‘cotton’ M1 
Hamilton attached far more consideration to its manufacture than to 
its culture. He distrusted the quality of that grown at home because 
so far from the equator, and he wished the new factories in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts to have the best article at the cheapest pos 
sible rate. To this end the repeal of the 3-cent duty on cotton levied 
the preceding year was ‘indispensable.’ He argued that ‘ not being, 
like hemp, a universal production of the country, cotton affords less 
assurance of an adequate internal supply.’ If tho duty levied on glass 
should not prove sufficient inducement to its manufacture, he would 
stimulate it ‘ by a direct bounty.’ 

‘**Mr. Hamilton’s conceptions of an enlarged plan of ‘ protection * in- 
cluded not only ‘prohibitive duties,’ but, when necessary, a system of 
‘bounties and premiums’ in addition. He was earnestly opposed to 
‘a capitation tax,’ and declared such levies as an income tax to be ‘un- 
avoidably hurtful toindustry.’ Indirect taxes were obviously preferred 
by him wherever they were practicable. Indeed upon any other sys- 
tem of taxation he believed it would prove impossible for the Republic 
of 1790 toendure the burden imposed upon the public Treasury by the 
funding of the debt of the Revolution. More promptly than any othe: 
financier of that century he saw that ten dollars could be more easil) 
collected by indirect tax than one dollar by direct levy, and that he 
could thus avoid those burdensome exactions from the people which had 
proved so onerous in Europe, and which had just aided in precipitating 
France into bloody revolution. 

‘Important and radical additions to the revenue system prompt!) 
followed Mr. Hamilton’s recommendations. From that time onward, 
for a period of more than twenty years, additional tariff laws were 
passed by each succeeding Congress modifying and generally increas- 
ing the rate of duties first imposed and adding many new articles te 
the dutiable list. When the war of 1812 was reached a great but tem- 
porary change was made in the tariff laws by increasing the entire /ist 
of duties 100 per cent., simply doubling the rate in every case. Not 
content with this sweeping and wholesale increase of duty, the law 
provided an additional 10 per cent. upon all goods imported in foreign 
vessels, besides collecting an additional tonnage tax of one dollar and 



































a half per ton on the vessel. Of course this was war legislation, and | 
the act was to expire within one year after a treaty of peace should be 
concluded with Great Britain. With the experience of recent days be- 
fore him, the reader does not need to be reminded that under the stim- | 
ulus of this extraordinary rate of duties manufactures rapidly developed 
throughout the country. Importations from England being absolutely 


stopped by reason of the war and in large part excluded from other | 


countries by high duties, the American market was for the first time 
left substantially or in large degree to American manufacturers. 

‘‘ With all the disadvantages which so sudden and so extreme a policy 
imposed on the people, the progress for the four years of these extrava- 
gant and exceptional duties was very rapid and undoubtedly exerted a 
lasting influence on the industrial interests of the United States. But 
the policy was not one which commanded general support. Other in- 
terests came forward in opposition. New England was radically hostile 


shipping and commercial interest in which her people were largely en- 
gaged. The natural result, moreover, was a sharp reaction, in which 
the protective principle suffered. Soon after the treaty of Ghent was 
signed movements were made for a reduction of duties, and the famous 
tariff of 1816 was the result. 


‘In examining the debates on that important act it is worthy of | 
notice that Mr. Clay, from an extreme Western State, was urging a high | 
rate of duties on cotton fabrics, while his chief opponent was Daniel 


Webster, then a Representative from Massachusetts. An additional 
and still stranger feature of the debate is found when Mr. Calhoun, 
co-operating with Mr. Clay, replied to Mr. Webster’s free-trade speech 
in an elaborate defense of the doctrine of protection to our manufact- 
ures. 

‘* Mr. Calhoun spoke with enthusiasm and gave an interesting résumé 
of the condition of the country as affected by the war with Great Britain. 
He believed that the vital deficiency in our financial condition was the 
lack of manufactures, and to supply that deficiency he was willing to 
extend the protecting arm of the Government. * When our manufaect- 
ures are grown to a certain perfection, as they soon will be under the 
fostering care of the Government, we shall no longer experience these 
evils. The farmer will find a ready market for his surplus products 
and, what is almost of equal consequence, a certain and cheap supply 
for all his wants. His prosperity will diffuse itself through every class 
in the community.’ Not satisfied with this unqualified support of the 
protective system, Mr, Calhoun supplemented it by declaring that ‘to 
give perfection to this state of things it will be necessary to add as soon 
as possible a system of internal improvements.’ Mr. Webster’s opposi- 
tion to protection was based on the fact that it tended to depress com- 
merce and curtail the profits of the carrying trade. 

‘The tariff of 1816 was termed ‘ moderately protective,’ but even in 
that form it encountered the opposition of the commercial interests. 
It was followed in the country by severe depression in all departments 
of trade, not because the duties were not in themselves sufficiently high, 
but from the fact that it followed the war tariff, and the change was so 
great as to produce not only a reaction buta revolution in the financial 
condition of the country. All forms of industry languished. Bank- 
ruptcy was widespread, and the distress between 1817 and 1824 was 
perhaps deeper and more general than at any other period of our history. 
There was no immigration of foreigners, and consequently no wealth 
from that source. There was no market for agricultural products, and 
the people were therefore unable to indulge in liberal expenditure. 
Their small savings could be more profitably invested in foreign than 
in domestic goods, and hence American manufactures received little 
patronage. The traditions of that period, as given by the generation 
that lived through it, are sorrowful and depressing. The sacrifice of 
great landed estates, worth many millions could they have been pre- 
served for the heirs of the next generation, was a common feature in the 
general distress and desolation. The continuance of this condition of 
affairs had no small influence on the subsequent division of parties. It 
naturally led to a change in the financial system, and in 1824 a tariff 
act was passed materially enlarging the scope of the act of 1816. 

** The act of 1824 was avowedly protective in its character, and was 
adopted through the influence of Mr. Clay, then Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 
anan, of Pennsylvania, who exerted himself vigorously in aid of the 
measure. Mr. Webster again appeared in the debate, arguing against 
the ‘obsolete and exploded notion of protection,’ and carrying with 
him nearly the whole vote of Massachusetts in opposition. 


tective tariff, and Mr. Calhoun’s views having meanwhile undergone 
a radical change, South Carolina was found to be unanimous in oppo- 
— and cordially co-operating with Massachusetts in support of free 

rade. 
eral prosperity, and during the administration of John Quincy Adams 
every material interest of the country improved. The result was that 
the supporters of the protective system, congratulating themselves 
upon the effect of the work of 1824, proceeded in 1828 to levy still 
higher duties. They applied the doctrine of protection to the raw ma- 
terials of the country, the wool, the hemp, and all unmanufactured 
articles which by any possibility could meet with damaging competi- 
tion from abroad. 
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| setts, and Peleg Sprague, of Maine. 


| grapical or political divisions. 


| recorded themselves in the negative. 
to high duties, for the reason that they seriously interfered with the 


His most efficient ally on the floor was Mr. Buch- | 


Mr. Clay | 
was enabled to carry the entire Kentucky delegation for the high pro- | 


The effect of that tariff was undoubtedly favorable to the gen- | 


20% 





“*It was indeed an era of high duties, of which, strange as it may 
seem to the modern reader, Silas Wright, of New York, and James 


| Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, appeared as the most strenuous defenders, 


and were personally opposed in debate by John Davis, of Massachu- 
To add to the entanglement of 
public opinion, Mr. Webster passed over to the side of ultra-protection 
and voted for the bill, finding himself in company with Martin Van 
Buren, of New York, and Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri. It was an 
extraordinary commingling of political elements, in which it is difli- 
cult to find a line of partition logically consistent either with geo- 
Mr. Webster carried with him not 
more than two or three votes of the Massachusetts delegation. His col- 
league in the Senate, Nathaniel Silsbee, voted against him, and in the 
House such personal adherents as Edward Everett and Isaac C. Bates 
There was a great deal of what 
in modern phrase would be called ‘fencing for position’ in the votes 
on this test question of the day. The names of no less than five gen- 
| tlhemen who were afterward Presidents of the United States were re- 
corded in the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill in the two 
Houses—Mr. Van Buren, General Harrison, John Tyler, in the Senate, 
} and Mr. Polk, and Mr. Buchanan in the House. 

‘* There was a general feeling that the act of 1828 marked a crisis in 
the history of tariff discussion, and that it would in some way lead to 
important results in the fate of political parties and political leaders 
| Mr. Calhoun was this year elected Vice-President of the United States, 
with General Jackson as President, and Mr. Van Buren was transferrred 
from the Senate to the State Department as the head of Jackson’s Cabi- 
net. When by his address and tact he had turned the mind of the 
President against Calhoun as his successor, and fully ingratiated him- 
self in executive favor, the quarrel began which is elsewhere detailed 
at sufficientlength. In thiscontroversy, purely personal at the outset 
springing trom the clashing ambitions of two aspiring men, the taritf 
| of 1828, especially with the vote of Mr. Van Buren in favor of it, was 
made to play an important part. The quarrel rapidly culminated in 
Mr. Calhoun’s resignation of the Vice-Presidency, his leadership of 
the nullification contest in South Carolina, and his re-election to the 
Senate of the United Statessome time before the expiration of the Vice- 
| Presidential term for which he had been chosen. The result was a re- 
| duction of duties, first by the act of July, 1832, and secondly by Mr. 
| Clay’s famous compromise act of March 2, 1833, in which it was pro- 
| vided that.by a sliding scale all the duties in excess of 20 per cent 
should be abolished within a period of ten years. It was this act which 
for the time calmed excitement in the South, brought Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Clay into kindly relations, and somewhat separated Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Clay—atleast producing one of those periods of estrangement 
which, throughout their pablie career, alternated with the cordial 
friendship they really entertained for each other. 

During the operation of this act—which was really an abandonment 
of the protective principle—the financial crisis of 1837 came upon the 
country, and a period of distress ensued almost equal to that which 
preceded the enactment of the tariff of 1824. Many persons, still in 
active business, recall with something of horror the hardships and pri- 
vations which were endured throughout the country from 1837 to 1842. 
The long-continued depression produced the revolution against the 
Democratic party which ended in the overthrow of Mr. Van Buren 
and the election of General Harrison as the President of the United 
States in 1840. The Whig Congress that came into power at the same 
time proceeded to enact the law popularly known as the tariff of 1842, 
which was strongly protective in its character, though not so extreme as 
theact of 1828. The vote in favorofthe bill was not exclusively Whig, : 
some of the Northern Democrats voted for it and some of the Southern 
Whigs against it. Conspicuous among the former were Mr. Buchanan, 
| of Pennyslvania, and Mr. Wright, of New York, who maintained a con- 
| sistency with their vote for the tariff of 1828. Conspicuous among South- 
| ern Whigs against it were Berrien of Georgia, Clayton of Delaware, Man- 
| gum of North Carolina, Merrick of Maryland, and Rives of Virginia 
| The two men who above all others deserve honor for successful manage- 
| ment of the bill were George Evans, the brilliant and accomplished Sen- 
ator from Maine, and Thomas M. T. McKennan, for many years an 2ble, 
upright, and popular Representative from Pennsylvania. John Quincy 
Adams, in a public speech delivered in 1843 in the town of Mr. McKen- 
nan’s residence, ascribed to that gentleman the chief credit of carrying 
the protective tariff bill through the House of Representatives. The 
vote showed, as all tariff bills before had, and as all since have shown, 
that the local interest of the constituency determines in large measure 
the vote of the Representative; that planting sections grow more and 
more toward free trade and manufacturing sections more and more 
toward protection. 

‘* The friends of home industry have always referred with satisfaction 
to the effect of the tariff of 1842 as an explicit and undeniable proof 
of the value of protection. It raised the country from a slough of de- 
spond to happiness, cheerfulness, confidence. It imparted to all sections 
a degree of prosperity which they had not known since the repea! of 
the tariff of 1828. The most suggestive proof of its strength and popu- 
larity was found in the contestof 1344 between Mr. Polk and Mr. Clay, 
when the Democrats in the critical Northern States assumed the advo- 
eacy of the tariff of 1842 as loudly as the supportersof Mr. Clay. Other 
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issues overshadowed the tariff, which was really considered to be set- ests of his State, cultivated an alliance with the Whigs in the Senate. 
tled, and a President and Congress were chosen without any distinct | and by their aid thwarted all the attempts of the Polk administration 
knowledge on the partof their constituents as to what their action might | to interfere with his plans and purposes in Pennsylvania. The Presj- 
be upon this question. The popular mind had been engrossed with the | dent endeavored to heal Judge Woodward’s wounds by placing him on 
annexation of Texas and with the dawn of the free-soil excitement; | the bench of the Supreme Court as the successor of the eminent Henry 
hence protection and free trade were in many States scarcely debated | Baldwin. Cameron induced the Whigs to reject him, and then forced 
from lack of interest, and in the States where interest prevailed both | the administration to nominate Robert C. Grier, whose appointment 
parties took substantially the same side. was personally acceptable and agreeable tohim. In the successful tac- 
‘‘A deception had, however, been practiced in the manufacturing | tics then employed by Cameron may be found the secret of his remark- 
States of the North, and when the administration of Mr. Polk wasin- | able career as a party manager in the field in which, fora full half 
stalled the friends of protection were startled by the appointment of a | century, he was an active and indefatigable worker. 
determined opponent of the tgriff of 1842 as Secretary of the Treasury. ‘*The Whig victory of 1848 was not sufficiently decisive to warrant 
Robert J. Walker was a Senator from Mississippi when the act was | any attempt, even had there been desire, to change the tariff. Gen- 
passed, and was bitterly opposed to it. He was a man of great origi- | eral Taylor had been elected without subscribing toa platform or pledg- 
nality, somewhat speculative in his views, and willing to experiment | ing himself to a specific measure, and he was therefore in a position to 
on questions of revenue to the point of rashness. He was not a be- | resist and reject appeals of the ordinary partisan character. Moreover 
liever in the doctrine of protection, was persuaded that protective du- | the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue, and the business of 
ties bore unjustly and severely upon the planting section with which | the country was in a flourishing condition at the time his administra- 
he was identified; and he came to his office determined to overthrow | tion was organized. Money became very abundant after the year 1849: 
the tariff act, which he had been unable to defeat in the Senate. Mr. | large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and for 
Walker was excessively ambitious to make his term in the Treasury an | a considerable period the prosperity of the country was general and ap- 
era in the history of the country. He had a difficalt task before him, | parently genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had almost undisputed 
one from which a conservative man would have shrunk. The tariff | control of the Government, and had gradually become a free-trade 
was undoubtedly producing a valuable revenue, and as the adminis- | party. The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for the 
tration of Mr. Polk was about to engage in war, revenue was what they | time to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it 
most needed. Being about to enter upon a war, every dictate of pru- | ceased, not only among the people but among the protective economists, 
dence suggested that aggressive issues should not be multiplied in the | and even among the manufacturers to a large extent. So general was 
country. But Mr. Walker was not Secretary of War or Secretary of | this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was not suggested or 
State, and he was unwilling to sit quietly down and collect the revenue | even hinted by any one of the three parties which presented Presidential 
under a tariff imposed by a Whig Congress against which he had voted, | candidates. 
while Buchanan, in directing our foreign relations, and Marcy, in con- ‘It was not surprising, therefore, that with a plethoric condition of 
ducting a successful war, would far outstrip him in public observation | the national Treasury for two or three consecutive years, the Demo- 
and in acquiring the elements of popularity adapted to the ambition | cratic Congress, in the closing session of Pierce’s administration, enacted 
which all three alike shared. what has since been known as the tariffof 1857. By this law the duties 
‘*Mr. Walker made an elaborate report on the question of revenue, | were placed lower than they had been at any time since the war of 14812. 
and attacked the tariff of 1842 in a manner which might well be termed | The act was well received by the people, and was indeed concurred 
savage. He arraigned the manufacturers as enjoying unfair advan- | in by a considerable proportion of the Republican party. The Senate 
tages—advantages held, as he endeavored to demonstrate, at the ex- | had a large Democratic majority, but in the House three parties di- 
pense and to the detriment of the agriculturist, the mechanic, the mer- | vided the responsibility—no one of them having an absolute majority. 
chant, the ship-owner, the sailor, and indeed of almost every industrial | The Republicans had a plurality and had chosen Mr. Banks Speaker, 
class. In reading Mr. Walker’s report a third of a century after it was | but the American party held the balance of power in the House and 
made one might imagine that the supporters of the tariff of 1842 were | on several of the leading committees. Some prominent Republicens, 
engaged in a conspiracy to commit fraud, and that the manufacturers | however, remaining true to their old Whig traditions, opposed the re- 
who profited by its duties were guilty of some crime against the people. | duction of duties. Mr. Seward voted against it, but his colleague, Mr. 
But extreme as were his declarations and difficult as were the obstruc- | Hamilton Fish, voted for it. Mr. Seward represented the protective 
tions in his path, he was able to carry his point. Mr. Buchanan, the | tendencies of the country districts of New York, and Mr. Fish the free- 
head of the Cabinet, had voted for the tariff of 1842, and Mr. Dallas, the | trade tendencies of the city. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Wilson both voted 
Vice-President, had steadily and ably upheld the doctrine of protection | for it, as did also Senator Allen, of Rhode Island, the direct representa- 
when a member of the Senate. It was the position of Buchanan and | tive of the manufacturers of that State. Mr. Bell, of New Hampshire, 
Dallas on the tariff that won the October election of 1844 for Francis RK. | voted forit, while Senators Collamer and Foot, of Vermont, voted against 
Shunk for governor of Pennsylvania, and thus assured the election of | it. Mr. Fessenden did not oppose it, but his colleague, Mr. Nourse 
Mr. Polk. The administration of which Buchanan and Dallas were | voted against it. The Connecticut Senators, Foster and Toucey, one of 
such conspicuous and influential members could not forswear protec- | each party, supported the measure. 
tion and inflict a free-trade tariff on Pennsylvania without apparent ‘*In the House, the New England Representatives generally voted 
dishonor and the abandonment of that State to the Whigs. It was | for the bill, but Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, opposed it. The Pennsy!- 
therefore regarded not only as impracticable but as politically impos- | vania delegation, led by James H. Campbell and John Covode, did all 
sible. in their power to defeat it. The two Washburns, Colfax, and McKee 
** It was soon ascertained, however, that Mr. Polk sympathized with | Dunn headed a formidable opposition from the West. Humphrey Mar- 
Mr. Walker, and Mr. Buchanan wassilenced and overridden. The free- | shall and Samuel F. Swope, of Kentucky, were the only Representa- 
trade tariff of 1846 was passed; and Mr. Dallas, who had been nomi- | tives from slave States who voted in the negative; though in the Senate 
nated because of his record as a protectionist, was subjected to the | three old and honored Whigs, John Bell of Tennessee, John B. Thomp- 
humiliation of giving his casting vote as Vice-President in favor of a | son of Kentucky, and Henry 8S. Geyer of Missouri, maintained their 
tariff which was execrated in Pennsylvania, and which was honestly | ancient faith and voted against lowering the duties. It was an extraordi- 
believed to be inimical in the highest degree to the interest of the nary political combination that brought the Senators from Massachusetts 























American manufacturer and the American mechanic. The act had no | and the Senators from South Carolina, the Representatives from New 
small influence in the overthrow of the Polk administration at the | England and the Representatives from the cotton States, to support th: 
elections for the next ensuing Congress and in the defeat of General | same tariff bill—a combination which had not before occurred since tle 
Cass for the Presidency in 1848. As Senator from Michigan, General | administrationof Monroe. Thissingular coalition portended one of two 
Cass had voted for the bill, influenced thereto by his Southern asso- | results: either an entire and permanent acquiescence in the rule of free 
ciates, for whom he always did so much and from whom he always re- | trade, or an entire abrogation of that system, and the revival, with re- 
ceived so little. Pennsylvania was at that time really a Democratic | newed strength, of the doctrine of protection. Which it should be was 
State, but she punished General Cass for his free-trade course by giv- | determined by the unfolding of events not then foreseen, and the force 
ing her electoral vote to Taylor. If she had given it to Cass he would | of which it required years to measure. 
have been chosen President. ‘The one excuse given for urging the passage of the act of 1857 
‘‘It was in connection with the tariff agitation of 1846 that Simon | was that under the tariff of 1846 the revenues had become excessive, 
Cameron originally obtained his strong hold upon the popular sympathy | and the income of the Government must be reduced. But it was soon 
and support of Pennsylvania. He was a Democrat; had long been | found to be a most expensive mode of reaching that end. The first and 
confidential adviser to Mr. Buchanan, and had supported Mr. Polk. | most important result flowing from the new act was a large increase In 
But he was a believer in the doctrine of protection; and as he had aided in | importations and a very heavy drain in consequence upon the reserved 
carrying Pennsylvania by declaring himself a friend to the tariff of 1842, | specie of the country to pay the balance, which the reduced shipments 
he maintained hisfaith. Whenthe Polk administration wasorganized, a | of agricultural products failed to meet. In the autumn of 1857, bal! 
vacancy was created in the Senate by Mr. Buchanan’s appointment as | a year after the passage of the tariff act, a disastrous financial panic 


Secretary of State. George W. Woodward was the regular nominee of | swept over the country, prostrating for the time all departments of 
the Democratic party for the place. But Cameron bolted, and with business in about the same degree. The agricultural, commercial, and 
the aid of Whig votes was chosen Senator. He resisted the passage of | manufacturing interests were alike and equally involved. The distress 

for a time was severe and widespread. The stagnation which ensucd 


the tariff of 1846, stood firmly and consistently for the industrial inter- 
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was discouraging and long continued, making the years from 1857 to 
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1860 extremely dull and dispiriting in business circles throughout the | 


Union. The country was not exhausted and depleted as it was after 
the panic of 1837, but the business community had no courage; energy 
was paralyzed, and new enterprises were at a stand-still. 


the tariff question once more into the political arena as an active issue 
between parties. Thus far, the new Republican organization had pas- 
sively acquiesced in existing laws on this subject; but the general dis- 
tress caused great bodies of men, as is always the case, to look to the 
action of the Government for relief. The Republicans found therefore 
a new ground for attacking the Democracy—holding them responsible 
for the financial depression, initiating a movement for returning to the 


principle and practice of protection, and artfully identifying the strug- | 


gle against slavery with the efforts of the workingmen throughout the 
North to be freed from injurious competition with the cheapened labor 


of Europe. This phase of the question was presented with great force | 
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would be no trouble ‘in finding a true conclusion. In the absence of 
an agreement as to the points established, it is the part of fairness to 
give a succinct statement of the grounds maintained by the two parties 


| to the prolonged controversy—grounds which have not essentially 


| changed in a century of legislative and popular contention. 
‘‘It soon became evident that this condition of affairs would carry | 


‘*Itis maintained by free-traders that under the moderate tariff pre- 
vailing from the origin of the Government to the war of 1812 the 
country was prosperous, and manufactures were developing as rapidly 
as was desirable or healthful. Protectionists on the other hand aver 


| that the duty levied in 1789 was the first of uniform application 
| throughout all the States, and that, regardless of its percentage, its 


| 


in certain States, and the industrial classes, by a sort of instinct of self- 


preservation as it seemed to them, began to consolidate their votes in 
tavor of the Republican party. They were made to see, by clever and 


persuasive speakers, that the slave labor of the South and the ill-paid | 


labor of Europe were both hostile to the prosperity of the workingman 


in the free States of America, and that the Republican party was of 


necessity his friend, by its opposition to all the forms of labor which 
stood in the way of his better remuneration and advancement. 

‘*The convention which nominated Mr. Lincoln met when the feel- 
ing against free trade was growing and in many States already deep- 
rooted. A majority of those who composed that convention had in- 
herited their political creed from the Whig party, and were profound 
believers in the protective teachings of Mr. Clay. But a strong min- 
ority came from the radical school of Democrats, and, in joining the 
Republican party on the anti-slavery issue, had retained their ancient 
creed on financial and industrial questions. Care was for that reason 


influence and effect were demonstrably protective; that it was the first 
barrier erected against the absolute commercial supremacy of England, 
and that it effectually did its work in establishing the foundation of 
the American system. In the absence of that tariff, they maintain 
that England, under the influence of actual free trade, had monopo- 
lized our market and controlled our industries. Finally they declare 
that the free-traders yield the whole case in acknowledging that the 
first tariff imparted an impetus to manufactures and to commercial 


| independence wholly unknown while the States were under the Arti- 


cles of Confederation and unable to levy uniform duties on imports 
‘* The free-traders point to the destructive effect of the war tariff df 
1812, which unduly stimulated and then inevitably depressed the coun 


| try. They assume this to bea pregnant illustration of the truth, other" 


necessary in the introduction of new issues and the imposition of new | 


tests of party fellowship. The convention therefore avoided the use | of 1824 wasenacted. The awakeningof all branchesof industry by that 
of the word ‘‘ protection,’’ and was contented with the moderate dec- | 


laration that ‘‘sound policy requires such an adjustment of imposts as 


, 


country.’ 
ance from a minority of the convention, and the friends of protection 
acted wisely in accepting what was offered with unanimity, rather than 
continue the struggle for a stronger creed which would have been mor- 
ally weakened by party division. They saw also that the mere form 
of expression was not important, so long as the convention was unani- 
mous on what theologians term the ‘‘substance of doctrine.’’ It was 
noted that the vast crowd which attended the convention cheered the 
tariff resolution as lustily as that whieh opposed the spread of slavery 
into free territory. From that hour the Republican party gravitated 
steadily and rapidly into the position of avowed advocacy of the doc- 
trine of protection. The national ticket which they presented was 
composed indeed of an original Whig protectionist and an original 
Democratic free-trader; but the drift of events, as will be seen, carried 
both alike into the new movement for a protective system. 


“A review of the tariff legislation in the period between the war of | 


1812 and the political revolution of 1860 exhibits some sudden and 
extraordinary changes on the part of prominent political leaders in 
their relation to the question. The inconsistency involved is, however, 
more apparent than real. Perhaps it would be correct to say that the 


inconsistency was justifiable in the eyes of those who found it neces- | 
sary to be inconsistent. Mr. Webster was a persistent advocate of free | protective principle might be irretrievably injured in the collision 
trade so long as Massaviiusetts was a commercial State. But when, by | thought to beimpending. He believed, moreover, that the best protect- 


the operation of laws against the enactment of which he had in vain 


protested, Massachusetts became a manufacturing State, Mr. Webster | 


naturally and inevitably became a protectionist. Mr. Calhoun began 
as a protectionist when he hoped for the diffusion and growth of manu- 
factures throughout all sections alike. He became a free-trader when 
he realized that the destiny of the South was to be purely agricultural, 


operation. Colonel Benton’s change was similar to Mr. Calhoun’s, 
though at a later period, and not so abrupt or so radical. Mr. Van 
Buren’s shifting of position was that of a man eagerly seeking the cur- 
rent of popular opinion, and ready to go with the majority of his party. 
Of all the great lights but one burned steadily and clearly. Mr. Clay 
was always a protectionist, and, unlike Mr. Van Buren, he forced his 
party to go with him. But as a whole the record of tariff legislation, 
from the very origin of the Government, is the record of enlightened 
selfishness; and enlightened selfishness is the basis of much that is 
wisest in legislation. 

“It is natural that both sides to the tariff controversy should en- 
deavor to derive support for their principles from the experience of the 
country. 


ments which apparently sustain its own views and theories. The diffi- 


Nor can it be denied that each side can furnish many argu- | 


A more emphatic declaration might have provoked resist- | 


| 





| cision of the public judgment. 
devoted to products whose market was not, in his judgment, to be en- | which flowed from the free-trade tariff of 1833, thus forced on the coun- 
larged by the tariff and whose production was enhanced in cost by its | 


wise logically deduced by them, as to the reaction sure to follow an arti- 
ficial stimulus given to any department of trade. The protectionists, 
declining to defend the war duties as applicable to a normal condition, 
find in the too sudden dropping of war rates the mistake which precipi- 
tated the country into financial trouble. Depression, they say, would 
naturally have come; but it was hastened and increased by the incon- 
siderate manner in which the duties were lowered in 1816. From that 
time onward the protectionists claim that the experience of the country 
has favored their theories of revenue and financial administration. The 
country did not revive or prosperity reappear until the protective tariff 


act was farther promoted by the tariff of 1828, to which the protection 


| ists point as the perfected wisdom of their school. Mr. Clay publicly 
will encourage the development of the industrial interests of the whole | 


asserted that the severest depression he had witnessed in the country 
was during the seven years preceding the tariff of 1824, and that the 
highest prosperity was during the seven years following that act. 

‘** The free-traders affirm that the excitement in the South and the 
sectional resistance to the tariff of 1828 show the impossibility of main- 
taining high duties. The protectionists reply that such an argument 
is begging the question, and is simply tantamount to admitting that 
protection is valuable if it can be upheld. The protectionists point to 
the fact that their system was not abandoned in 1832 upon a fair con- 
sideration of its intrinsic merits, but as a peace-offering to those who 
were threatening the destruction of the Government if the duties were 


| not lowered. Many protectionists believe that if Mr. Clay had been 


willing to give to General Jackson the glory of an absolute victory over 
the Nullifiers of South Carolina the revenue system of the country 
would have been very different. They think, however, that the temp- 
tation to settle the question by compromise instead of permitting Jack- 
son to settle it by force was perhaps too strong to be resisted by one who 
had so many reasons for opposing and hating the President. 

‘‘&A more reasonable view held by another school of protectionists is 
that Mr. Clay did the wisest possible thing in withdrawing the tariff 
question from a controversy where it was complicated with so many other 
issues—some of them bitter and personal. He justly feared that the 


ive lesson would be taught by permitting the free-traders to enforce 
their theories for a season, trusting for permanent triumph to the popular 
reaction certain to follow. There was nothing in the legislation to show 
that Mr. Clay or his followers had in any degree abandoned or changed 
their faith in protective duties or their confidence in the ultimate de- 
The protectionists aver that the evils 


try by extraneous considerations, were incalculably great, and nega- 
tively established the value of the tariff of 1828 which had been so un- 
fairly destroyed. They maintain that it broke down the manufacturing 
interest, led to excessive importations, threw the balance of trade heavily 
against us, drained us of our specie, and directly led to the financial 


o* 


| disasters of 1837 and the yearsensuing. They further declare that this 


distressing situation was not relieved until the protective tariff of 1842 


| was passed, and that thenceforward, for the four years in which that 
| act was allowed to remain in force, the country enjoyed general pros- 


culty in reaching a satisfactory and impartial conclusion arises from | 


the inability or unwillingness of the disputants to agree upon a com- 
mon basis of fact. If the premises could be candidly stated, there 





perity—a prosperity so marked and widespread that the opposing party 
had not dared to make an issue against the tariff in States where there 
was large investment in manufacturing. 

‘The free-traders consider the tariff of 1846 to be a conclusive proof 
of the beneficial effect of low duties. They challenge a comparison of 
the years of its operation, between 1846 and 1857, with any other equal 


| period in the history of the country. Manufacturing, they say, was 


| not forced by a hot-house process to produce high-priced goods for popu- 
| lar consumption, but was gradually encouraged and developed on a 
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healthful and self-sustaining basis, not to be shaken as a reed in the | ical convulsion of 1840, triumphed in the State by the slight majority 


wind by every change in the financial world. Commerce, as they point 
out, made great advances, and our carrying trade grew so rapidly that 
in ten years from the day the tariff of 1846 was passed our tonnage ex- 
ceeded the tonnage of England. The free-traders refer with especial 
emphasis to what they term the symmetrical development of all the 
great interests of the country under this liberal tariff. Manufactures 
were not stimulated at the expense of the commercial interest. Both 
were developed in harmony, while agriculture, the indispensable basis 
of all, was nevermore flourishing. The farmers and planters at no other 
period of our history were in receipt of such good prices, steadily paid 
to them in gold coin, for their surplus product, which they could send 
to the domestic market over our own railways and tothe foreign market 
in our own ships. 

‘‘Assertions as to the progress of manufactures in the period under 
discussion are denied by the protectionists. While admitting the gen- 
eral correctness of the free-traders’ statements as to the prosperous con- 
dition of the country, they call attention to the fact that directly after 
the enactment of the tariff of 1846 the great famine occurred in Ire- 
land, followed in the ensuing years by short crops in Europe. The 
prosperity which came to the American agriculturist was therefore 
from causes beyond the sea and not at home—causes which were tran- 
sient, indeed almost accidental. Moreover an exceptional condition of 
affairs existed in the United States in consequence of our large acqui- 
sition of territory from Mexico at the close of the war and the subse- 
quent and almost immediate discovery of gold in California. A new 
and extended field of trade was thus opened in which we had the mo- 
nopoly, and an enormous surplus of money was speedily created from 
the products of the rich mmes on the Pacific coast. At the same time 
Europe was in convulsion from the revolutionsof 1848, and production 
was materially hindered over a large part of the continent. This dis- 
turbance had scarcely subsided when three legding nations of Europe, 
England, France, and Russia, engaged in the wasteful and expensive 
war of the Crimea. This struggle began in 1853 and ended in 1856, 
and during those years it increased consumption and decreased produc- 
tion abroad, and totally closed the grain-fields of Russia from any com- 
petition with the United States. 

‘*The protectionists therefore hold that the boasted prosperity of the 
country under the tariff of 1846 wasabnormal in origin and in charac- 
ter. Itdepended upon a series of events exceptional at home and even 
more exceptional abroad, events which by the doctrine of probabili- 
ties would not be repeated for centuries. When peace was restored in 
Europe, when foreign looms and forges were set going with renewed 
strength, when Russia resumed her exportof wheat, and when at home 
the output of the gold mines suddenly decreased, the country was 
thrown into distress, followed by a panic and by long years of depres- 
sion. The protectionists maintain that from 1846 to 1857 the United 
States would have enjoyed prosperity under any form of tariff, but 
that the moment the exceptional conditions in Europe and in America 
came to an end the country was plunged headlong into a disaster from 
which the conservative force of a protective tariff would in large part 
have saved it. The» protectionists claim moreover that in these aver- 
ments they are not wise after the fact. 
arguments and warnings from leading teachersof theireconomic school, 
especially from Horace Greeley and Henry C. Carey, accurately fore- 
telling the disastrous results which occurred at the height of what was 
assumed to be our solid and enduring prosperity as a nation. These 
able writers were prophets of adversity, and the inheritors of their 
faith claim that their predictions were startlingly verified. 

‘The free-traders, as an answer to this arraignment of their tariff 
policy, seek to charge responsibility for the financial disasters to the 
hasty and inconsiderate changes made in the tariff in 1857, for which 
both parties were in large degree ifnot indeed equally answerable. The 
protectionists will not admit the plea, and insist that the cause was 
totally inadequate to the effect, considering the few months the new 
tariff had been in operation. They admit that the low scale of duties 
in the new tariff perhaps may have added to the distress by the very 
rapid increase of importations which itinvited; but they declare that its 
period of operation was entirely too brief to create a result so decided, 
if all the elements of disaster had not been in existence and in rapid 
development at the time the act was passed. The tariff of 1846, there- 
fore, under which there had been a very high degree of prosperity, was 
in the judgment of the protectionists successfully impeached, and a 
profound impression in consequence made on the public mind in favor 
of higher duties. 

‘* The question of the tariff was of especial significance and influence in 
Pennsylvania. Important in that State, it became important every- 
where. Pennsylvania had been continuously and tenaciously held by 
the Democratic party. In the old political divisions she had followed 
Jefferson and opposed Adams. In the new divisions she had followed 
Jackson and opposed Clay. She was Republican as against the Feder- 
alists; she was Democratic as against the Whigs. From the election 
of Jackson in 1828 to the year 1860—a period that measured the lifetime 
of a generation—she had with very few exceptions sustained the Demo- 
cratic party. Joseph Ritner was elected governor by the Whigs in 
1835 in consequence of Democratic divisions. Harrison, in the polit- 





They show a constant series of 





of three hundred. Taylor received her electoral vote, partly in con- 
sequence of dissensions between Cass and Van Buren, and partly in 
consequence of the free-trade opinions of Cass. In 1854 James Pollock 
was chosen governor by the sudden uprising and astounding develop- 
ment of the Native-American excitement as organized by the Know- 
Nothing party. The repeal of the Missouri compromise aided the can- 
vass of Pollock, but that alone would not have loosened the strony 
moorings of the Pennsylvania Democracy. Mr. Buchanan recovered 
the State two years afterward, and would have held it firmly in his 
grasp but for the financial revulsion and the awakened demand for a 
protective tariff. 

‘* Dissociated from the question of protection, opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery was a weak issue in Pennsylvania. This was conclu- 
sively shown in the gubernatorial contest of 1857, when David Wilmot, 
the personal embodiment of Free-soil principles, was the Republican 
candidate for governor. Besides the general strength of the Territoria) 
issue, Mr. Wilmot had the advantage of all the anti-slavery zeal which 
was aroused by the announcement of the Dred Scott decision, with the 
censurable connection therewith of President Buchanan. Thusan angry 
element was superadded for personal prejudice and effective agitation. 
Yet Mr. Wilmot was disastrously beaten by the Democratic candidate, 
Governor Packer, the adverse majority reaching indeed tens of thousands. 

‘The crushing Republican defeat received in the person of Wilmot 
occurred on the very eve of the financial distress of 1857. The Demo- 
cratic canvass had been made while there was yet no suspicion of im- 
pending panic and revalsion—made indeed with constant boasts of the 
general prosperity and with constant ascription of that prosperity to the 
well-defined and long-continued policy of the Democratic party. From 
that time the Democratic party became embarrassed in Pennsylvania. 
Witha tariff of theirown making, witha President of their own choice, 
with both branches of Congress and every department of the Government 
under their control, a serious disaster had come upon the country. The 
promises of Democratic leaders had failed, their predictions had been 
falsified, and as a consequence their strength was shattered. The Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania, seeing their advantage, pressed it by re- 
newed and urgent demands for a protective tariff. On the other issues of 
the party they had been hopelessly beaten, but the moment the hostility 
toslave laborin the Territories became identified with protected labor in 
Pennsylvania, the party was inspired with new hopes, received indeed 
a new life. 

**It was this condition of public opinion in Pennsylvania which made 
the recognition of the protective system so essential in the Chicago plat- 
form of 1860. It was to that recognition. that Mr. Lincoln in the end 
owed hiselection. The memorable victory of Andrew G. Curtin, when 
he was chosen governor by a majority of 32,000, was largely due to his 
able and persuasive presentation of the tariff question and to his effect 
ive appeals to the laboring men in the coal and iron sections of the State 
But for this issue there was in fact no reason why Curtin should hav: 
been stronger in 1860 than Wilmot was in 1857. Indeed, but for that 
issue he must have been weaker. The agitation over the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise had somewhat subsided with the lapse of years; 
the free-State victory in Kansas was acknowledged and that angry issue 
removed; while the Dred Scott decision, failing to arouse popular resent 
ment at the time it was pronounced, could hardly be effective for an eg 
gressive canvass three years later. If Governor Curtin could have pre 
sented no other issue to the voters of Pennsylvania, he would undoubtedly 
have shared the fate which Wilmot met when he had these anti-slavery 
questions as his only platform. Governor Curtin gave a far greater! 
proportion of his time to the discussion of the tariff and financial issues 
than to all others combined, and he carried Pennsylvania because a m:- 
jority of her voters believed that the Democratic party tended to free 
trade and that the Republican party would espouse and maintain th: 
cause of protection. 

‘* Had the Republicans failed to carry Pennsylvania, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Lincoln would have been defeated. An adverse resu!t in 
Pennsylvania in October would certainly have involved the loss of Indi- 
ana in November, besides California and Oregon and the four votes 1n 
New Jersey. The crisis of the national campaign was therefore reached 
in the triumph of Governor Curtin in the State election which preceded 
by four weeks the direct choice of President. It would be difficult to com- 
pute the possible demoralization in the Republican ranks if Pennsy!vs 
nia had been lost in October. The division among the Democrats was & 
fruitful source of encouragement and strength to the Republicans, but 
would probably have disappeared with the positive assurance of success 
in the national struggle. Whether in the end Douglas or Breckinridg: 
would have been chosen President is matter of speculation, but it is ce! 
tain that Mr. Lincoln would have been defeated. The October election 
of Pennsylvania was for so long a period an unerring index to the result 
of the contest for the Presidency, that a feeling almost akin to supe! 
stition was connected with it. Whichever party carried it was sure, 10 
the popular judgment, to elect the President. It foretold the crushing 
defeat of John Quincy Adams in 1828; it heralded the disaster to Mr 
Clay in 1844; it foredoomed General Cass in 1848. The Republicans, 
having elected their candidate for governor in 1854 by a large majority, 
confidently expected to carry the State against Mr. Buchanan in 1506 
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But the Democratic party prevailed in the October election, and the sup- | of iron steamers and a superior share in the ocean traffic of the world. 
porters of Frémont at once recognized the hopelessness of their cause. | But every step she took in the development of her steam marine by the 
The triumph of Governor Curtin was the sure precursorof Mr. Lincoln’s | payment of bounty was in flat contradiction of the creed which she was 
election, and that very fact added immeasurably to his popular strength | at the sametime advocating in those departments of trade where she 
in the closing month of the prolonged and exciting struggle. could conquer her competitors without bounty. 

“Tn reviewing the agencies therefore which precipitated the political | ‘‘ With hersuperiority in navigation attained and made secure through 
revolution of 1860, large consideration must be given to the influence | the instrumentality of subsidies, England could afford to withdraw 
of the movement for protection. To hundreds of thousands of voters | them. Her ships no longer needed them. Thereupon, witha prompt- 
who took part in that memorable contest the tariff was not even men- | ness which would be amusing if it did not have so serious a side for 
tioned. Indeed this is probably the fact with respect to the majority | America, she proceeded toinveigh through all her organs of public opin- 
of those who cast their suffrages for Mr. Lincoln. It is none the less | ion against the discarded and condemned policy of granting subsidies 
true that these hundreds of thousands of ballots, cast in aid of free ter- | to ocean steamers. Her course in effect is an exact repetition of that 
ritory and as a general defiance to the aggressions of the pro-slavery | in regard to protection of manufactures, but as it is exhibited before a 
leaders of the South, would have been utterly ineffectual if the central 
and critical contest in Pennsylvania had not resulted in a victory for 
the Republicans in October. The tariff therefore had a controlling in- 
fluence not only in deciding the contest for political supremacy but in 
that more momentous struggle which was to involve the fate of the 
Union. It had obtained a stronger hold on the Republican party than 
even the leaders of that organization were aware, and it was destined 


new generation, the inconsistency is not so readily apprehended nor so 
keenly appreciated as it should be on this side of the Atlantic. Even 
now there is good reason for believing that many lines of English 
steamers, in their effort to seize the trade to the exclusion of rivals, are 
paid such extravagant rates for the carrying of letters as practically to 
amount to a bounty, thus confirming to the present day (1884) the fact 
that no nation has ever been so persistently and so jealously protective 
toa larger influence upon popular opinion than the most sagacious | in her policy as England so long as the stimulus of protection is needed 
could foresee. | to give her the command of trade. What is true of England is true in 
‘In the foregoing summary of legislation upon the tariff, the terms | greater or less degree of all other European nations. They have each 
free trade and protection are used in their ordinary acceptation in this | in turnregulated theadoption of free trade by the ratio of their progress 
country—not as accurately defining the difference in revenue theories, | toward the point where they could overcome competition. Inall those 
but as indicating the rival policies which have so long divided political | departments of trade where competition could overcome them they 
parties. Strictly speaking, there has never been a proposition by any | have been quick to interpose protective measures for the benefit of their 
party in the United States for the adoption of free trade. To be en- | own people. 
tirely free, trade must encounter no obstruction in the way of tax, either ‘*The trade policy of the United States at the foundation of the Gov- 
upon export or import. In that sense no nation has ever enjoyed free | ernment had features of enlightened liberality which were unknown 
trade. As contradistinguished from the theory of protection, England | in any other country in the world. 
has realized freedom of trade by taxing only thatclass of imports which | as far in advance of European nations in the proper conception of liberal 
meet no competition in home production, thus excluding all pretense | commerce as it was on questions relating to the character of the African 
of favor or advantage to any of her domestic industries. England came | slave-trade. The colonists had experienced the oppression of the Eng 
to this policy after having clogged and embarrassed trade fora long period | lish laws which prohibited export fromthe mother country of the very 
by the most unreasonable and tyrannical restrictions, ruthlessly en- 
forced, without regard to the interests or even the rights of others. She 
had more than four hundred acts of Parliament regulating the tax on 
imports, under the old designations of ‘tonnage and poundage,’ ad- 





The new Government was indeed 


articles which might advance their material interest and improve thel: 
social condition. They now had the opportunity, as citizens of a free 
Republic, toshow the generous breadth of their statesmanship, and they 
did so by providing in their Constitution that Congress should never 


‘sted, as the phrase indicates, to heavy and light commodities. Be- | possess the power to levy ‘a tax or duty on articles exported trom any 
youd these, she had a cumbersome system of laws regulating and inmany | State.’ 
cases prohibiting the exportation of articles which might teach to other | ‘‘At the same time trade was left absolutely free between all the 


nations the skill by which she had herself so marvelously prospered. | States of the Union, no one of them being permitted to levy any tax on 
**When by long experiment and persistent effort England had car- | exports or imports beyond what might be necessary for its inspection 
ried her fabrics to perfection; when by the large accumulation of wealth | laws. Still further to enforce this needful provision, the power to regu 
and the force of reserved capital she could command facilities which | late commerce between the States was given te the General Govern 
poorer nations could not rival; when by the talent of her inventors, de- | ment. The effect of these provisions was to insure to the United States 
veloped under the stimulus of large reward, she had surpassed all other | a freedom of trade beyond that enjoyed by any other nation. Fifty 
countries in the magnitude and etfectiveness of her machinery. she pro- | five millions of American people (in 1384), over an area nearly as large 
claimed free trade, and persuasively urged it upon all lands with which | as the entire continent of Europe, carry on their exchanges by ocean, 
she had commercial intercourse. Maintaining the most arbitrary and | by lake, by river, by rail without the exactions of the tax-gathere1 
most complicated system of protection so long as her statesmen con- | without the detention of the custom-house, without even the recogni- 
sidered that policy advantageous, she resorted to free trade only when | tion of State lines. In these great channels the domestic exchanges 
she felt able toinvade the domestic markets of other countries and un- | represent an annual value perhaps twenty-five times as great as the 
dersell the fabrics produced by struggling artisans who were sustained | total of exports and imports. It is the enjoyment of free trade and pro- 
by weaker capital and by less advanced skill. So long as there was | tection at the same time which has contributed to the unexampled de 
danger that her own marts might be invaded, and the products of her | velopment and marvelous prosperity of the United States. 
looms and forges undersold at home, she rigidly excluded the compet- | ‘‘ The essential question which has grown up between political parties 
ing fabrie and held her own market for her own wares. in the United States respecting our foreign trade, is whether a duty 
‘* England was, however, neither consistent nor candid in her advocacy | should be laid upon any import for the direct object of protecting and 
andestablishment of free trade. Shedid not apply it toall departments | encouraging the manufacture of the same article at home. The party 
of her enterprise, but only to those in which she felt confident that she | opposed to this theory does not advocate the admission of the article tree, 
could defy competition. Long after the triumph of free trade in manu- | but insists upon such rate of duty as will produce the largest revenue 
factures, as proclaimed in 1846, England continued to violate every | and at the same time afford what is termed ‘incidental protect 
principle of her own creed in the protection she extended to her navi- | The advocates of actual free trade according tothe policy of England 
gation interests. She had nothing to fear from the United States in the | taxing only those articles which are not produced at home—are few in 
domain of manufactures, and she therefore asked us to give herthe un- | number, and are principally confined to doctrinaires. The instincts of 
restricted benefit of our markets in exchange for a similar privilege | the masses of both parties are against them. But the nominal free- 
which she offered to us in her markets. But on the sea we were stead- | trader finds it very difficult to unite the largest revenue from any articl 
ily gaining upon her, and in 1852-’55 were nearly equal to her in ag- | with ‘incidental protection’ to the competing product at home. If the 
gregate tonnage. We could build wooden vessels at less cost than | duty be so arranged as to produce the greatest amount of revenue 
England and ourships excelled hers in speed. When steam began to | it must be placed at that point where the foreign article is able to 
compete with sail she saw her advantage. She could build engines at | undersell the domestic article and thus command the market to the ex- 
less cost than we, and when, soon afterward, her ship-builders began to | clusion of competition. This result goes beyond what the so-called 
construct the entire stezmer of iron, her advantages became evident to | American free-trader intends in practice, but not beyond what he implies 
the whole world,”’ in theory. 

_ ‘England was not content, however, with the superiority which these ‘*The American protectionist does not seek to evade the legitimate 
circumstances gave toher. Shedid not wait for herown theory of free | results of his theory. He starts with the proposition thet whatever is 
trade to work out its legitimate results, but forthwith stimulated the | manufactured at home gives work and wages to our own people, and 
growth of her steam marine by the most enormous bounties ever paid | that if the duty is even put so high as to prohibit the import of the 
by any nation to any enterprise. To a single line of steamers running | foreign article, the competition of home producers will, according to the 
alternate weeks from Liverpool to Boston and New York she paid | doctrine of Mr. Hamilton, rapidly reduce the price to the consumer. 
$900,000 annually, and continued to pay at this extravagant rate for | He gives numerous illustrations of articles which under the influence 
at least twenty years. In all channels of trade where steam could be | of home competition have fallen in price below the point at which the 
employed she paid lavish subsidies, and literally destroyed fair com- | foreign article was furnished when there was no protection, The free- 
petition, and created fur herself a practical monopoly in the building | trader replies that the fall in price has been still greater in the foreign 
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market, and the protectionist rejoins that the reduction was made to 
compete with the American product, and that the former price would 
probably have been maintained so long as the importer had the monop- 
oly of our market. Thusour protective tariff reduced the price in both 
countries. This has notably been the result with respect to steel rails, 
the production of which in America has reached a magnitude surpass- 
ing that of England. Meanwhile rails have largely fallen in price to 
the consumer, the home manufacture has disbursed countless millions 
of money among American laborers, and has added largely to our in- 
dustrial independence and to the wealth of the country. 

‘While many fabrics have fallen to as low a price in the United 
States as elsewhere, it is not to be denied that articles of clothing and 
household use, metals and machinery, are on an average higher than 
in Europe. The difference is due in large degree to the wages paid to 
labor, and thus the question of reducing the tariff carries with it the 
very serious problem of a reduction in the pay of the artisan and the 
operative. This involves so many grave considerations that no party 
is prepared to advocate it openly. Free-traders do not, and apparently 
dare not, face the plain truth—which is that the lowest-priced fabric 
means the lowest-priced labor. On this point protectionists are more 
frank than their opponents; they realize that it constitutes indeed the 
most impregnable defense of their school. Free-traders have at times 
attempted to deny the truth of the statement; but every impartial in- 
vestigation thus far has conclusively proved that labor is better paid, 
and the average condition of the laboring man more comfortable, in the 
United States than in any European country. 

‘*An adjustment of the protective duty to the point which represents 
the average difference between wages of laborin Europe and in America, 
will, in the judgment of protectionists, always prove impracticable. 
The difference can not be regulated bya scale of averages, because it is 
constantly subject to arbitrary changes. If the duty be adjusted on that 
basis for any given date, a reduction of wages would at once be enforced 
abroad, and the American manufacturer would in consequence be driven 
to the desperate choice of surrendering the home market or reducing 
the pay of workmen. The theory of protection is not answered, nor 
can its realization be attained by any such device. Protection, in the 
perfection of its design as described by Mr. Hamilton, does not invite 
competition from abroad, but is based on the controlling principle that 
competition at home will always prevent monopoly on the part of the 
capitalist, assure good wages to the laberer, and defend the consumer 
against the evils of extortion. 

“‘An argument much relied upon and strongly presented by the ad- 
vocates of free trade is the alleged tendency to overproduction of pro- 
tected articles, followed uniformly by seasons of depression and at cer- 
tain intervals by financial panic and widespread distress. These results 
are unhappily too familiar in the United States; but the protectionists 
deny that the cause is correctly given. They aver, indeed, that a glut 
of manufactured articles is more frequently seen in England than in 
the United States, thus proving directly the reverse of the conclusion 
assumed by the free-traders, and establishing the conservative and re- 
straining power of a protective tariff. The protectionists direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the first three instances in our history in which 
financial panic and prolonged depression fell upon the country followed 
the repeal of protective tariffs and the substitution of mere revenue 
duties: the depression of 1819-’24, that of 1837-’42, and that of 1857- 
°61. They direct further attention to the complimentary fact that in 
each of these cases financial prosperity was regained through the agency 
of a protective tariff, the operation of which was prompt and benefi- 
cent. 

*‘On the other hand, the panic of 1873 and the depression which 
lasted until 1879 undoubtedly occurred after a protective tariff had 
been for a long time in operation. Free-traders naturally make much 
of this circumstance. Protectionists, however, with confidence and 
with strong array of argument, make answer that the panic of 1873 
was due to causes wholly unconnected with revenue systems; that it 
was the legitimate and the inevitable outgrowth of an exhausting 
war, a vitiated and redundant currency, and a long period of reckless 
speculation directly induced by these conditions. They aver that no 
system of revenue could have prevented the catastrophe. They main- 
tain, however, that by the influence of a protective tariff the crisis was 
long postponed; that under the reign of free trade it would have 
promptly followed the return of peace when the country was ill able to 
endure it. They claim that the influence of protection would have 
put off the reaction still longer if the rebuilding of Chicago and Bos- 
ton, after the fires of 1871 and 1872, had not enforced a sudden with- 
drawal of $250,000,000 of ready money from the ordinary channels of 
trade to repair the loss which these crushing disasters precipitated. 

‘*The assailants of protection apparently overlook the fact that ex- 
cessive production is due, both in England and in America, to causes 
beyond the operation of duties either high or low. No cause is more 
potent than the prodigious capacity of machinery set in motion by the 
agency of steam. It is asserted by an intelligent economist that if 
performed by hand the work done by machinery in Great Britain 
would require the labor of seven hundred millions of men; a far larger 
number of adults than inhabit the globe. It is not strange that with 
this vast enginery the power to produce has a constant tendency to 
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outrun the power to consume. Protectionists find in this a conclusive 
argument against surrendering the domestic market of the United 
States to the control of British capitalists, whose power of production 
has no apparent limit. When the harmonious adjustment of interna- 
tional trade shall ultimately be established by ‘the parliamentof man’ 
in ‘the federation of the world’ the power of production and the 
power of consumption will properly balance each other; but in travers- 
ing the long road and enduring the painful process by which that end 
shall be reached the protectionist claims that his theory of revenue 
preserves the newer nations from being devoured by the older, and 
offers to human labor a shield against the exactions of capital.”’ 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 
o 
GEOR 


OF 


HON. Gao WwW. BA TY, 


NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. RAY, of New York, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The annual plunder bill of Congress is now before 
this House for adoption. It is proposed to appropriate twelve and on 
half millions of dollars for so-called river and harbor improvements, 
but the committee has very aptly added to the title of the bill *‘ and 
for other purposes.’’ What these ‘‘other purposes’’ are the bill does 
not disclose, but from the general scope and character of these proposed 
appropriations I conclude that they are simply ways and means of re- 
ducing the surplus in the Treasury and promoting the interests of those 
gentlemen whose districts receive the benefit of the proposed appropri- 
ations. Iam in favor of liberal appropriations for all necessary work 
in improving our navigable rivers and all our harbors, but Iam opposed 
to this bill, because it is stingy and inadequate with reference to neces- 
sary work and liberal and profligate with regard to mud creeks, mount- 
ain brooks, and frog-ponds. 

I am in favor of any appropriation that will aid te build upand facil- 
itate internal commerce, but I am unalterably opposed to appropria- 
tions of money to be used for purposes having no tendency in this diree- 
tion and that can only be useful in giving employment to laborers in 
uselessly blasting rocks, digging gravel, and carting mud. 

Debate over this bill has now continued three days, and about two hun- 
dred amendments have been offered, and, with two or three immateria! 
exceptions, each in its turn has been voted down. Abouttwo hundred 
speeches referring to these proposed amendments have been made, and 
not one has commanded attention or been considered. Every member 
on this flooris now suspicious that this bill has been cut and dried; that 
those having pork in the pie are to stand by it inits present shape, each 
offering a proposed amendment increasing his proposed appropriation 
as buncombe for the entertainment of his constituents. 

It seems to be equally well understood that each and every proposed 
amendment is to be voted down and that the bill is to become a law. 
Why this continued debate; why this waste of words; and why this 
waste of valuable time? Iam at a loss to understand, unless it be to 
give to the bill an air of honesty, and to impress the country with an 
idea that the bill is being fairly, honestly, and soberly considered. The 
result is a foregone conclusion. The billisto pass. Then let the work 
be done. Let the committee rise, report the bill. ‘If it were done, 
*t were well it were done quickly.’’ Let us go about the important bus- 
iness that is claiming the time and attention of this House, and if pos- 
sible direct the attention of the country to matters that will do us credit, 
not injury. 

Propositions to make concededly needed repairs in the great harbors 
of the country, at Oswego, N. Y., New York city, and other points 
where the commerce of the nation is floated, have been voted down, 
and the appropriations for these points are but about 10 to 20 per cent. 
of the estimates, while small streams that during the greater part of the 
season will not float a small fish receive 50 to 75 per cent. of the esti- 
mates. 

I say it was a great shame to deny the appropriations asked to com- 
plete the grand work commenced at Hell Gate, and which, when con- 
pleted, if it ever is, will repay to this country the outlay a thousand- 
fold. 

I know how useless it is to oppose this bill, but at the same time I 
desire to announce in advance that I shall vote against it, and I desire 
the record to show one or two of my reasons for this action. 

It has been the pretended policy of the Democratic majority of this 
House to cut down appropriations, and so the Post-Office appropria- 
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tions are reduced below the actual demands of the service, the diplo- 
matic service is crippled, a navy is denied us, and yet when it comes 
to an appropriation of millions of dollars to be expended mainly in the 
alleged improvement of small unheard-of streams that never have and 
never can float a canoe, except in times of floods, we find the whole | 
House impatient to consummate the act. [ for one hesitate not to de- 
nounce this bill and the theory upon which it is founded. And I sin- 
cerely trust that no Republican will support this bill even though his 
vote has been bidden for by promise of a piece of the pork. 

It is not extravagance to appropriate large sums of money for good 
purposes—purposes that will benefit the country, build up its com- 
merce, and facilitate internal communication, but it is extravagance, 
and extravagance of the worst description, to appropriate twelve and 
one-half millions of the people’s money and expend it in alleged im- 
provements upon the two hundred and more small streams named in 
this bill, so insignificant that they find no place on the ordinary maps 
of the country, and that they could hardly be discovered by a survey- 
ing party. 

It is the waste, the squandering of money that the people complain 
about, not the proper and useful expenditure thereof. This is a great 
country, with thousands of miles of coast and hundreds of harbors. 
It required the annual expenditure of large sums of money to keep 
these harbors in proper condition, and I am ready and willing to give 
my vote for any bill that properly appropriates money for needed im- 
provements. But I stand here to denounce the policy of this bill which 
absolutely ignores the needs of our large harbors and scatters the money 
through the different States to be used on streams that never have floated 
and that never can float commerce. 

It may be defensible on some occasions to do a small wrong in order 
to accomplish a great good, but it is not defensible to perpetrate a 
great wrong, a great robbery of the public Treasury, simply to do a 
small good, if I may be allowed the expression, namely, to obtain at the 
hands of this Congress a small pittance of the money absolutely needed 
to keep in repair our great harbors. 

If this bill is defeated, as it ought to be, the responsibility should 
rest on the Democratic party, the father of this indispensable bill. 
If our harbor and river improvements stop, let that party take the re- 
sponsibility. And let it be a warning to any party in the future to 
appropriate money for the wants of the country, and not for the emol- 
ument of certain sections or districts. 





The Tariff—Taxation to Raise Revenue for the Public Purposes 


of Government only—Commerce Unobstructed and Agriculture 
Emancipated. 


SPEECH 


oF 
JAMES H. 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 6, 1884. 
On the bill tH. R. 5898) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 
Mrs JONES, of Texas, said: 7 
| 
| 


HON. JONES, 


Mr. CHATRMAN: In the discussion of the tariff question I can not 
hope todo much more than declare my opposition to the protective sys- 
tem, and in behalf of my constituents, whose wishes I voice here, insist 
that Congress shall take one step, though it be a short one, in the direc- 
tion of tariff reform. That is all that the bill now under consideration 
proposes to do. 

The country has been so long subordinate to the exactions and con- 
trol of the protective system that a wise and statesmanlike policy sug- 
gests that reform from taxation for protection to taxation for revenue 
should be not by violent change in the system, but by such prudent and 
cautious reductions that the ‘‘ business interests’? which have grown to 
unnatural proportions under the unhealthy stimulation of protection 
should have time to adjust themselves to the new condition and pre- 
pare to rely upon legitimate profits and business principles rather than 
upon the Government to foster and nourish them from the hard-earned 
and scanty treasures of the toiling multitudes, who have been so 
patient under the heavy burdens they have borne. 

The people have waited already too long for the protected bantlings to 
become self-sustaining and able to maintain themselves with less assist- 
ance from them through protection by the Government. Protective 
tariffs have been denounced by political economists and ‘‘theorists’’ in 
= ages as unwise and as obstructive of all the industries of the coun- 
a enacted them and finally hurtful to the protected interests | 
— ves, The great leaders of the Democratic party have denounced 
; ao unconstitutional, unwise, and unjust from the time of Thomas | 
veterson tothe present. But the sameschool of statesmen in the United | 
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States have advocated a tariff for revenue as the best method of taxa- 
tion to support the Government, insisting that even a revenue tariff 
would afford sufficient protection to the manufacturing interests of the 


| country. And those who advocated protection in the beginning or early 


part of the present century, when the duty on imports was compara- 
tively small, less than 20 per cent. ad valorem, insisted that the period of 
protection would be short and the necessity for it would cease in a few 
years and the protected interests would be able to compete with all for- 
eign rivals. Mr. Clay, who is so often quoted by the advocates of pro- 
tection, and whose advocacy of the system was rather to enable the 
protected industries to pass the trying ordeal of infancy than to give 
permanent bounties to them, in a speech in favor of the tariff of 1216, 
said: 

The object of protecting manufactures was that we might eventually get arti- 
cles of necessity made as cheap at home as they could be imported, and thereby 
to produce an independence of foreign countries. In three years, he said, we 
could judge of the ability of our establishments to furnish those articles as cheap 
as they were obtained from abroad and then could legislate with the lighis of 


experience. He believed that three years would be sufficient te place our man- 
ufactures on the desirable footing. 


And yet the demand is, after seventy years: ‘‘Give! give!’’ Would 
that great patriot, statesman, and lover of justice, were he here, advo- 
cate the present tariff? The present high tariff was adopted as a neces- 
sity; its advocates said, on account of the civil war. Is it a necessity 
now? The Treasury is burdened with a surplus of money. It is esti- 
mated that in addition to the present great surplus there will be at least 
$50,000,000 per annum in excess of the requirements of the Govern- 
ment. 

The President in his message and the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his report to Congress, representatives of the advocates of protection, 
declare there is no necessity for continuing the present high tariff, and 
urge the reduction of the revenue. The Secretary in his report to the 
Forty-seventh Congress says: 

In view of the large sum that has already been paid by the present generation 
on the debt,and the heavy taxation that now bears upon the industries and 
business of the country, it seems justand proper that another generation should 
meet a portion of the debt, and that burdens now laid upon the country should 
be lightened. 

Again he says in the same report: 


Is it a beneficial exercise of governmental power to raise money by taxation 
in greater sums than the lawful demands upon the Government require, when 
these demands are of themselves a heavy burden upon the industry and busi- 
ness of the country ? 


The President, in his message to the Forty-seventh Congress, in allud- 
ing to the tariff, said: 

If a careful revision can not be made at this session, a commission, such as was 
lately approved by the Senate, and is now recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, would doubtless lighten the labors of Congress whenever this subject 
shall be brought to its consideration. 

The Tariff Commission, composed of high protectionists, after ex- 
haustive investigation and labor, was constrained to recommend a 
reductionof the tariff from 20 to 25 percent. I quote from their report 
to Congress: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substan 
tial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by the mere indiscriminate pop- 
ular clamor, but bythe best conservative opinion of the country, including that 
which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our na- 
tional industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commis 
sion regards not only as a due recognition of a public sentiment and a measure 
of justice, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, and which, 
though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the 
special interests affected by such reduction. Norates of defensive duties except 
for the establishment of new industries which more than equalize the condi- 
tions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors can be justified. Ex- 
cessive duties or those above such standard of equalization are positively in 
jurious to the interests which they are supposed to benefit. 

. « < ” * * * 

If the reduction reaches the amount at which the commission has aimed and 
if there is any truth in the allegation of the opponents of the present economic 
system, that a duty on articlessuch as are produced in this country, whether in 
manufactures or agriculture, enhances the price to the consumer, not only of 
what is imported but of the whole domestic production, to an amount of which 
the duty is the measure, the reduction proposed by the commission would bene- 
fitconsumers to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

After all these things had been said and done by the defenders and 
evenadvocates of protection, after full and exhaustive investigation of the 
protective tariff then existing and its effect upon the business and prosper- 
ity of the country, the Forty-seventh Congress, after an effort by ** ways 
that were dark and methods that were mysterious,’’ adopted to deceive 
the country into the belief that the tariff was reduced, by accident or 
mistake reduced taxation less than 1} per cent., instead of from 20 to25 
per cent. as recommended by the commission. Will the people be de- 
ceived and hoodwinked longer? The Morrison bill proposes to lighten 
the burdens of the people by reducing the rates of tariff taxation about 
20 per cent. But the opposers of the bill say the revenues will be in- 
creased by the reduction of duties as proposed in the bill. If this po- 
sition be correct, and the reduction of duties on imports should induce 
larger importations and thereby increase the revenue, yet the people, 
the consumers, will be benefited to the extent of this reduction, estimated 
by the Tariff Commission to be hundreds of millions, and the addi- 
tional reduction in the price of goods through the competition that 
would follow heavier importations. Can the patriot or the statesman 
object to this result? If it should result from the passage of the bill 
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under consideration that the revenues would be increased and that the 
people should be even partially relieved of the burdens that press so 
heavily upon them, it would be a demonstration of the fact that the op- 
posers of the bill care not for the tired and weary millions of the poor 
laboring masses, but are anxious to promote the ‘‘ business interests’’ 
of the few, building up and sustainingina Government that boasts that 
it was created by the people, for the people, and, unlike any other gov- 
ernment, one that rests upon the consentof the governed, an aristocracy 
of wealth at the expense of the millions from whose labors these par- 
venues are maintained through unjust, oppressive, and unconstitu- 
tional tariff laws. 

How long will these oppressions be tolerated? Mr. Clay thought 
three years of protection would enable the protected industries to fur- 
nish as cheap productions as could be furnished from abroad. 
seventy years have gone, and the protected industries have increased 


and developed under the most favorable conditions, but we are told the | 
Will the revenue not | 


time has not yet come for the reform movement. 
continue to increase and the surplus to be piled up in useless inaction 
if this bill is defeated or until there is a reduction of the tariff? The 
Secretary of the Treasury in his report to the present Congress says: 


The estimated receipts for the current yearfrom customs are $195,000,000, a re- | 


duction of Jess than $20,000,000. Considering that there has been some depres- 
sion of business during the past year, it is probable, should business revive, that 
the revenues from customs under the present law will in succeeding years in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

. * * * > * * 


That by reason of the legislation of the last Congress the repeal of internal- | 


revenue taxes was expected to effect a reduction of about $35,000,000, whereas 
the aggregate reduction and the augmentation from the receipts from distilled 
spirits together will be only about $25,000,000 less than the preceding year; alto- 
gether the absolute reduction will be actually $30,000,000 less than was contem- 
plated by the legislation of last winter. 


The President, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Tariff Commission, 


anda large majority of the people at the last election asked that the rev- | 


enues be reduced to the wants of the Government economically ad- 
ministered. The Tariff Commission, whose business it was to thor- 
oughly investigate the interests and industries of the whole country, 
says in the portion of its report which I have just quoted: 

The reduction proposed by the commission would benefit the consumers to 
the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars and will conduce to the general 
industrial prosperity, and though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be 
ultimately beneficial to the special interests affected by such reduction. 

Robert J. Walker, the author of the tariff of 1846, in a letter addressed 
to the people of the United States on the 30th of November, 1867, con- 
trasting the principles and results of the revenue tariff of 1846 with 
the present tariff for protection with incidental revenue, said: 

4 tariff for revenue, as experience has shown, instead of depressing, improves 
all industrial pursuits, including manufactures, and vastly augments the wealth 
of the country. Under the tariff of 1846, as shown by the census, our wealth 
increased from 1850 to 1860 126.45 per cent.; whereas from 1840 to 1850 the increase 
was only 64 per cent.; from 1830 to 1840, 42 per cent; and from 1820 to 1830, 41 
per cent. So also from 1850 to 1860 our agricultural products increased 95 per 
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cent, and our manufactures 87 per cent., being in both cases nearly double any 
preceding ratio of increase. So alsoour exports, imports, and revenue nearly 
tripled in the same period of time, and our domestic trade rose nearly in the 


same ratio. 

We have the evidence of the tariff commissioners, the evidence of 
Robert J. Walker, second to no financier this country has produced 
supported by facts and figures that demonstrate the correctness of his 
theory, that the protective tariff system is not promotive of the indus- 
tries of the country, but that a tariff for revenue, ‘‘ instead of depress- 
ing, improves all industrial pursuits, including manufactures, and vastly 
augments the wealth of the country.’’ F 

He further states, in the celebrated report he made as Secretary of 


| the Treasury to Congress on the 11th day of December, 1848: 


A vast majority of the labor of this country is employed in agriculture, com- 
merce, navigation, and the non-protected pursuits, and if these are depressed 
their profits are reduced, the wages of those employed in such pursuits fa]! 
many are thrown out of employment, and thus a general fall of wages ensues, 
and the protected manufacturer eventually obtains laborat areduced rate. The 
effect of a protective tariff, in truth, is not to enhance wages, but to depress them, 


| and render capital invested in manufactures more profitable by enhanced prices 


of the protected fabrics. Wages throughout the whole country become lower 
than they were before, because the aggregate profits of the capital of the nation 
engaged in all its industry is diminished. Wages in one branchof industry can 
not be high when they are low in all others, for wages, like all other commodi- 
ties, unfortunately will soon find the same level. The aggregate profits of all the 
labor of the country and not of any particular branch of industry constitute the 
fund out of which wages are paid, and if that general fund is reduced by dimin- 
ished profits wages throughout the whole country must eventually fall. If, then, 
the great mass of labor in this country and of capital is invested in agriculture, 
commerce, navigation, and such branches of industry as require no protection 
and these pursuits are injured by a protective tariff, either by diminishing the 
market for the surplus raised by those thus employed, reducing the price of 





what they sell, or compelling them to pay more for what they buy, there must 
| be in time a general fall of wages throughout the country, even though a par- 
| ticular branch of industry may have been rendered more profitable by a pro- 
| tective tariff. This duty, then, instead of a protection is a tax upon the whole 

industry of the country invested in pursuits requiring no tariff. 
| » * 7 = 7 ~ > 

The protective system is agrarian and a war upon property. It attempts to 
organize labor and capital by law, adding to the profits of one pursuit by reduc- 
ing that of another. It is incompatible with the security of capital or labcr; for 
capital is but the accumulation of the gains of labor, and therefore whatever 
destroys the security or profits of capital results in an equal injury to labor. 
Besides its injurious effects upon industry it isan arbitrary and despotic power 
and if the people should become accustomed to its exercise, looking for legis!a- 
tive support and protection, it would terminate in a struggle for the division 
and distribution by Congress every year of property, profits, and capital among 


the favored classes. 

The following table of statistics, arranged by Hon. W. M. SPRINGER, 
of Illinois, fully sustains the Tariff Commission in its report that ‘‘ the 
reduction proposed by the commission would benefit consumers to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dollars.’’ It shows that while the 
Government received revenue under the operation of the tariff in 1882 
in amount $194,464,758, the people of the United States paid the addi- 
tional amount of $556,938,637 in incidental taxes, being the increased 
cost of home products by reason of the tariff, making an aggregatesum 
of $751,403,395 paid by consumers under the operations of the tariff: 





Statement showing the amount of incidental taxes annually imposed on the people of the United States in the increased cost of home products by reason of 


discriminating duties on imported articles of like character, together with the value of such home products, the amount of wages paid and number of 
hands employed, and the imports and duties received thereon, for the year 1882. 


| Merchandise imported during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1882. 


Articles affected by the tariff. 


Duty 
received. 


Dollars. 
21, 517, 169 | 
13, 822, 043 
74, 427, 988 
8, 654, 327 
94, 540, 269 
8, 216, 132 | 
34, 868, 044 | 
83, 578, 076 
47, 679, 502 
38, 535, 475 | 
4, 923, 620 
52, 410, 690 


Dollars. 
6, 718, 561 
6, 693, 257 
30, 358, 936 
1, 589, 851 
49, 210, 573 
6, 000, 961 
13, 482, 167 
9, 844, 652 
29, 254, 234 
22, 632, 490 
1, 406, 787 
17, 272, 269 | 


Chemical products..... 

Earthenware and glassware 

Metals: iron and steel, and all metal manufactures..| 
Wood and woodenware.. | 
Sugar and molasses 


Hemp, jute, and flax goods.. 
Wool and woolens........... 
Silk and silk goods. 
Books, paper, &c 

Sundries 


433,173,335 | 194, 464,758 





But we have no statisticians or experts who can estimate the loss 
that our agricultural interests have sustained for want of a foreign mar- 
ket for their surplus products, that has been denied them by our pro- 
tective tariff. Their losses may be estimated to be millions of dollars. 
With a market in which our surplus agricultural products could be 
sold for money or exchanged for the products of other countries that 
eur people need and would buy, profits would be realized that we can 
make no estimate of, but which we may safely say would add greatly 
to the wealth of the country, and which would certainly stimulate pro- 
duction and thereby lay a broader and firmer foundation upon which 
all other industries could build. Agriculture is the basis of the pros- 


a Planters’ product for 1880 was: Sugar, 196,756,200 pounds; molasses, 16,573,273 gallons. 6 Number and wages of laborers not stated. 
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Per cent. 
31, 32 
48. 42 


Dollars. 
11, 840, 704 
13, 130, 408 
40.79 122, 648, 191 
18. 37 47,817,199 
52.05 (b (b) 

73. 25, O41, 257 
45, 614, 416 


Dollars. 
28, 475, 464 
14, 234, 539 

120, 910, 692 
46, 789, 332 

4, 848,714 
29, 666, 341 
42, 190, 076 

1, 103, 778 

106, 873, 165 
20, 516, 522 
18, 192, 081 

133, 139, “B38 

thts 


556, 938, 637 
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25, 274 
337,216 


| 1, 327, 881 
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perity of the country, and has sustained it in all the financial crises 
through which it has passed, and it should not be forced by tarifl leg- 
islation to support industries that can not prosper without protection. 

The protectionist’s theory is that manufactures and agriculture w ill 
find sufficient markets at home. How absurd this position is. Ove! 
6,500,000 bales of cotton are produced in the United States annually, 
in fact more is grown, and only about 1,500,000 balesare manufactured in 
the United States. The balance, to wit, 5,000,000 bales, finds markets 
in other countries; this is the surplus. It is estimated that the cereals 
produced in the United States in 1880 amounted to 2,710,000,000 bushels, 
and hundreds of thousands of bushels of this crop were sold in forelg® 
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markets for want of a home market. The American hog has been sent 
to other countries, because there was no home market, in such quantit y 
as to make it necessary for some of the nations of Europe to exclude it 
by a protective tariff. Our beef is being sent to Europe by the thou- 
sand head annually till it is beginning to excite opposition even in 
Great Britain. Our manufacturers can produce 25 per cent. more than 
they do if they could get markets for their products; as it is they greatly 
overproduce and close up for weeks and months atatime. 

If it were possible to so equalize production and consumption in the 
United States as to have no surplus how could the country grow and 
prosper? Our farmers must make less cotton, cereals, pork, and beef. 
When they do that they will have nothing to buy the manufactures of 
the country with. It is a Chinese policy that the civilization and en- 
terprise of America must and will reject. The census report shows 
that the value of farming implements and machinery in the United 
States in 1880 was $406,520,055. It is a low estimate to say of this vast 
sum the farmers are forced by the tariff to pay to the monopolists about 
$135,000,000 more than they would have to pay if we had a tariff for 
revenue instead of a protective tariff. The farmer is entirely without 
protection, but he is forced by tariff laws to aid in protecting the man- 
ufacturing classes. Let us not kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Agriculture should be emancipated. 

But the advocates of protection and their allies who oppose this bill, 
even those who admit that the present tariff is illegal, unjust, and op- 
pressive, Say: ‘Do not agitatethe question now; the poor workers in the 
mines, the operatives in the factories, must be better paid than the pau- 
pers of Europe, and to do so the present rates must be continued.’’ If 
the factories can not pay their employés living wages without bounties 
through tariffs, what law or code of ethics justifies the Government, 
under the power to collect duties on imports to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare, in imposing burdens on all 
the people to enable the manufacturers to pay their laborers wages that 
will enable them to continue their business? The business interests 
are notestablished by the Government and for national benefit. They 
are the private property of individuals. The profits do not go into the 
public Treasury, but into the pockets of the private owners. 

If the millions that are invested in manufactories are taxed by the 
States in which they are located, the revenue thus obtained is for the 
benefit of those States and their local institutions. The other States 
derive no benefit from the revenue; yet all the people of all the States 
must share with the manufacturers in paying the workmen whose skill 
and labor have added such fabulous wealth to individuals and given 
such influence to their States. Is Texas to contribute to the fund out 
of which Pennsylvania is to pay her citizens who work in the mines or 
factories? EachState should provide foritsown poor. Each State must 
protect the lives, limbs, health, comfort, and quiet of its citizens, and 
it is a flagrant usurpation for Congress to compel the citizens of one 
State to contribute to the institutions or to the people of another State, 
that they may be enabled to pay their laborers better wages and thereby 
promote their business interests. Such a proposition shocks the lover 
of the just and honored doctrine that the blessings of government should 
fall equally uponall and that unjust privileges should be given to none. 

Once the plea for protection was the infancy of our manufactures. 
Now that they are hoary with age and strong in their maturity the plea 
for the continuance of the system is that the laborers should be better 
paid than the same class of laborers are paid in Europe, and that all the 
people ought to contribute to this worthy purpose; but the money thus 
extorted must be paid to the wealthy owner, and he can pay it, if he 
choose, to his wage laborer. But do the laborers get full and regular 
wages? Let the thousands who are asking for wages, who are asking for 
work, answer. Iflaboris to be protected, why should Congress not com- 
pel the manufacturer to give such a percentage of the products of the 
mines and factories to the workman, that the laborer may have constant 
employment? If the protective system can be continued for the purpose 
of dignifying American labor by Congressional action, it seems that Con- 
gress might and should by law provide that the wage laborer should re- 
ceive a fixed percentage of the profits of the protected interest and 
should have protection against the introduction of foreign pauper labor, 
and should be further protected against arbitrary reductions of wages 
and against dismissal from employment at the pleasure of his employer. 

If Congress has power to lay duties on imports for the protection of 
labor engaged in manufactures, it certainly has power and it is the duty 
of the Government to protect the laborer as before suggested. But all 
will say that this is a monstrous and outrageous proposition. But is 
it more monstrous and outrageous to take from the farmer to give to the 
manufacturer, that he may be able to dignify and ennoble his wage la- 
borer, than it is to compel by law the manufacturer to pay over to his 

laborer that which he has received from the farmer for that purpose and 
which he withholds. 

Both propositions are monstrous. Labor is dignified only by being 
left free; man is noble and happy as he is free to exercise his powers 
and faculties in providing for himself and his dependents in his own 
chosen methods. Let the farmer sell where he can get the most for 

is products, let him buy where he can get the cheapest market. Let 
the wage laborer do the same, and labor and capital will meet upon a 
level and together move forward in harmony and prosperity, as they did 
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under the wise system of taxation even in this country from 1846 to 
1861. Then all interests prospered. There was constant employment 
for all who wanted employment, at wages that satistied the laborer in 
the field, in the mine, in the factory, on the ocean under the flag of his 
country, and in every vocation, as the tastes or habits of the individual 
suggested. Our manufactures were healthy and prosperous then, giv- 
ing constant employment to the employé, with good wages; no shut- 
ting up of factories for months till the surplus could be disposed of at 
arbitrary prices to consumers at home, but the surplus was then taken 
in American ships to the uttermost parts of the earth and sold or ex- 
changed to strangers and foreigners, and the returns or sales thus made 
added to the wealth of the capitalist, and‘ he was enabled to carry on 
his ‘‘ business interests’’ with the foreigner’s money instead of the 
money extorted from his neighbor by tariff laws as at present. The 
protective system is both immoral and unlawful. 

The Supreme Court of the United States say in the case of the Loan 
Association vs. Topeka (20 Wallace, page 657) that— 

The power to tax is therefore the strongest, the most pervading ofall the powers 
of the Government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the people. 
It was said by Chief-Justice Marshall, in the case of McCulloch vs. The State of 
Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. A striking instanceof 
the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax of 10 per 
cent. imposed by the United States on the circulation of all other banks than 
the national banks drove out of existence every State bank of circulation within 
a year or two after its passage. This power can as readily be employed against 
one class of individuals and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and 
give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there is no implied limita- 
tion of the uses for which the power may be exercised. 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build private fortunes is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. It 
is a decree under legislative forms, 

Nor is it taxation. A “tax,’’ says Webster’s Dictionary, “is a rate or sum of 
money assessed on the person or property of a citizen by government for the 
use of the nation or state.’’ ‘‘Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the 
legislature upon persons or property to raise money for public purposes.” 

Coulter, J., in Northern Liberties vs. Saint John’s Church, says, very forcibly, 
“T think the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are a public imposition, levied by authority of the government for the 
purpose of carrying on the government in all its machinery and operations; 
that they are imposed for a public purpose.”’ 


We need not refer to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States or of any other country to determine that it is immoral or even 
legal robbery to take from one man to give another, or to enable one 
man or a class of men to exact of another man or class of men more for 
what they have to sell than the same article is worth in other markets, 
that he is prevented from buying in by tariff law. 

The question recurs, are the ‘‘ business interests’’ prosecuted for the 
benefit of the laborer, to elevate him in the scale of being, to put him 
upon a higher plane here, than the laborer in the same kind of busi- 
ness occupies in Europe, or are they prosecuted for the benefit of and 
to increase the wealth of the individuals whose capital is invested ? 
The answer is easy. It is to advance the interest of the individuals 
whose capital is invested in the protected business, whether the wage 
laborer is benefited or not. If the other industries of the country are 
taxed to build up or protect the special interest, it is robbery under the 
forms of law according to the decision just quoted from. If the com- 
mon laborer, the farmer, or artisan can not explain why the protective 
system is wrong as the political economist or the theorist can, he can 
look back to other periods in the history of our own Government not 
far distant, when we had a tariff for revenue and not for protection, and 
he can see a contented, prosperous, and happy people; he then beheld « 
nation of freemen—yes, American freemen, each mana nobleman—in 
generous rivalry with his neighbor, each hoping and bravely laboring 
for improvement, encouraged by inviting prospects. He saw Ameri- 
cans in every clime reaping honors and wealth in all countries and 
among all peoples, protected by a country whose flag was respected 
everywhere. Wherever commerce was carried Americans went in their 
ships to trade and increase their wealth. He now beholds the country 
as itis. He visits the factories; they are shut up a part of the time. 
The minersare on a strike; the farmers are without a market for their 
surplus; there is a great deal of wealth, but it is owned by a few, who 
have been enriched by the protection which the Government has given 
them. They are in palaces and enjoy luxuries, while the poor in the 
country or in the centers of population, in the towns and cities, num- 
bering thousands and millions, are homeless, without employment, 
vainly seeking work, dispirited, even meditating crime in their de- 
spair. ‘‘Our seamen are all dead and their ships are rotten.”’ 

These are the fruits of protection. We have a protective tariff now. 
But then—that is, when he beheld our country prosperous and our peo- 
ple happy and contented—we had a tariff for revenue. He can not tell 
you why these changes have been made; but he will state asa fact that 
under a Democratic tariff for revenue from 1846 to 1861 the country 
was prosperous, all the industries, even wool-growing, manufactures uf 
woolen and cotton goods, mining, manufacture of iron and steel, as well 
as agriculture, were thriving, witha large foreign trade carried on largely 
in American ships, and better than all, the people, including the laborer, 
were happy and contented. He will contrast that time with its attend- 
ant blessings with the present with its attendant horrors and woes, and 
he will say it is a fact that the country has been dominated by the op- 
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ponents of Democratic policies since 1861, and they have substituted 
the tariff for revenue with a tariff for protection. 

The Democracy propose, by the bill known as the Morrison bill, par- 
tial relief to the people. But the advocates of the present protective 
tarif®, the cause of so many of our woes, even some who claim to be 
Democrats, say, ‘‘ No, not now.’’ This bill may be defeated. Truth 
is not always popular, but the brave and true Democracy will not be 
discouraged. They will go to the people with their banners flying, and 
their motto will be, ‘‘ Equal rights to all; unjust and unconstitutional 
privileges to none.’’ And whocan doubt the resultin November next ? 
Truth will prevail and Democracy will be triumphant. Then war 
tariffs and all the oppressions of the war will disappear from the land, 
and peace, with its natural and just methods, will fill our borders again, 
bringing contentment and rest to the people, and all will feel and real- 
ize that America is again the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. To accomplish these grand objects is the mission of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 


Jurisdiction of Circuit Courts. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. HORATIO BISBEE, JR., 
OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 6, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 1578) to amend sections 1, 2,3, and 10 of an act to determine 
the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate the 
removal of causes from State courts, and for other purposes, approved March 
3, 1875. 

Mr. BISBEE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to state some objections to the passage of 
this bill. The object of the bill is to take from the Federal judiciary a 
large portion of the jurisdiction conferred upon it by existing law, and 
determine its power and authority. Such being its object, it ought to 
secure the attention of the House and receive careful consideration. 

I do not suppose that either the people or political parties of this 
country will ever cease to differ as to the true boundary line between 
State and national power, especially with respect to the judicial depart- 
ments of the respective Governments; but I think we allshould be able 
to agree to confer, and when conferred not to curtail, the judicial power 
which beyond all controversy is within the authority of Congress to 
grant. The Constitution commands that ‘‘all legislative power herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States;’’ that ‘‘the 
executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America,’’ and that ‘‘ the judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish.”’ 

I contend that each of these three great departments of government 
should be so organized that either may exercise any power which the 
Constitution contemplated should be vested in it whenever an emer- 
gency for its exercise arises. I do not believe that Congress has any 
right, if it could, permanently to deprive itself of any of its authority; 
nor do I believe that it has any more right to attempt to withhold 
from the President any authority which is given him by the Constitu- 
tion, nor from the judiciary any power which that instrument com- 
mands shall be conferred upon it. But this is just whatthe bill under 
discussion proposes to do. Without reading existing statutes or the 
bill itself, I will, before proceeding further, state in what respects this 
bill proposes to amend the existing law. 

The bill as reported from the Judiciary Committee, in the first place, 
prohibits the circuit court from taking jurisdiction in any suit of a 
civil nature at common law or in equity between citizens of different 
States where the amount in controversy, exclusive of interest and costs, 
is not more than $2,000, the limitation being now $500, exclusive of 
costs. 

Second. It provides that no suit shall be maintained between citi- 
zens of different States, except in the case where one of the parties— 
plaintiff or defendant—is a resident of the district where the suit is 
brought. The language of this part of the bill is: ‘‘ Where the contro- 
versy is between citizens of different States, suit shall be brought only 
in the district of the residence of either the plaintiff or the defendant.’’ 
Under existing law a citizen of one State may sue a citizen of any 
other State in any State in the Union. 

Third. The bill takes away the right of removal from the State 
courts, with one unimportant exception, in all cases, except where the 
application for removal is made by a non-resident defendant. 

Fourth. It provides that a corporation created under the laws of 
one State and doing business in another State can neither sue nor be 
sued in such other State. 


Fifth. That an assignee can not maintain a suit upon any contract 
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unless a suit could have been maintained thereon if no assignment had 
been made, except upon bills of exchange, and it repeals entirely sec. 
tion 640 of the Revised Statutes. These, briefly stated, are the principal 
features of the bill. 

It will be observed at a glance by any one at all familiar with the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts that the bill excludes from these courts 
a very large class of citizens, who can now resort to them, if they prefer 
them to the State courts, and who do resort to them. 

Before discussing the provisions of the bill in detail I will state what 
I have to say as to the duty of Congress with respect to this very im- 
portant subject of the judicial power of the National Government. 

No one denies that the Constitution authorizes all the jurisdiction 
conferred by the act of March 3, 1875, a part of which this bill proposes 
to take away. I do not understand that the friends of the bill pretend 
that any power conferred upon the courts by the act of March 3, 1275, is 
not authorized by the Constitution. 

It is not sought by this measure to curtail any judicial power of the 
National Government on the ground that any of the rights or sovereign 
powers of the States have been invaded. The most extreme State- 
rights or State-sovereignty advocate does not assert this as a justitica- 
tion of the proposed legislation; and this discussion is relieved of any 
controversy over any question of actual conflict between State and 
national power. 

The advocates of the bill contend that as a matter of expediency and 
sound policy the Federal Government should not exercise in its judi- 
cial department certain jurisdiction and authority which it is conceded 
has been constitutionally conferred upon it. 

And, Mr. Speaker, this raises for consideration the question whether 
it is discretionary with Congress, with its political majority shifting 
from one side to the other of its Chambers, resulting from the state of 
public opinion on other subjects, to grant to or withhold from the Fed- 
eral courts authority or jurisdiction which the Constitution directs shall 
be conferred upon them. I deny that this matter has been left to the 
discretion of Congress in the broad sense which the proposition assumes. 
The preamble of the Constitution recites one of its objects was to es- 
tablish justice. Todo this it was provided that its judicial power 
should extend to controversies between citizens of different States and 
that all judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme Court and such 
other inferior courts as may be necessary. 

I assume what no one will deny, that it was the duty of Congress to 
create such inferior courts. And for what purpose were they created? 
Certainly for the purpose of exercising judicial authority. What au- 
thority was it contemplated they should have? Unquestionably that 
authority which Congress was directed to confer by the Constitution 
Now the question presented is whether Congress may at its discretion 
grant to the courts a part and withhold a part of the power which the 
organic and supreme law ordains shall be vested in such courts. I be- 
lieve it is contrary to the correct theory of our Government to hold that 
Congress may take from the judicial department any of its jurisdiction 
over suits between citizens of different States which it has once con- 
ferred in obedience to constitutional provisions. I maintsin that no 
part of the-judicial authority of a great government like ours should 
lie dormant, beyond the reach of the citizen to invoke if he desires to 
do so. The Constitution was framed and adopted for the benefit of the 
minority as well as the majority at all periods of its existence. 

The promise and assurance were given to all the people who ratified 
it through their agents that with respect to certain controversies each 
citizen should have an impartial tribunal, beyond the reach of local 
prejudice or local influence, to which at all times he could appea! for 
justice and for redress of his wrongs. It is true that the circuit and 
district courts can exercise no jurisdiction not conferred by an act ol 
Congress, and that the statute and Constitution must concur in vesting 
them with authority. And it is, therefore, true that Congress has 
arbitrary power to withhold a part orall the jurisdiction which it is its 
duty to confer. But it is purely an arbitrary power. It might have 
refused to create any inferior courts at all, but it would have been a 
refusal to obey the Constitution. Will it be contended that Congress 
may abolish the circuit and district courts? It certainly has just as 
much right to abolish them as it has to withhold their rightful juris 
diction after they have been created. And if we can withhold 4 part 
we can all authority, and leave such courts without any functions 
whatever to perform—a mere skeleton of judicial department, without 
vitality or force. 

Mr. Speaker, it can not be that such is the character of the Govern- 
ment under which the people of this country are living. 

Nor are we without judicial authority upon this subject. In the 
case of Martin vs. Hunter (1 Wheaton, 304) the Supreme Court discusse¢ 
article 3 of the Constitution. Delivering the unanimous opinion o! the 
court, Justice Story said: 

Let this article be carefully weighed and considered. The language of the 
article throughout is manifestly designed to be mandatory upon the Legis! 
ture. Its obligatory force is so imperative that Congress could not without 4 
violation of its duty have refused to carry it into operation. ‘ 

“ The judicial power of the United States shall be vested [not may be vested) 


in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish.’ * * * 


The judicial power must therefore be vested in some court by Congress; and 
to suppose that it was not an obligation binding on them, but might at tneir 
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be omitted or declined, is to suppose that under the sanction of the 
pleesitution they might defeat the Constitution itself. A construction that 
would lead to such a resultcan not be sound, * * * — 
If, then, it is aduty of Congress to vest the judicial power of the United States, 
it is @ duty to vest the whole judicial power. The language if imperative as to 


rativeastoall. If it were otherwise, this anomaly would exist: 
one Pengress malgit successively refuse to vest the jurisdiction in any one class 
of cases enumerated in the Constitution and thereby defeat the jurisdiction as 
to all; for the Constitution has not singled out any class on which Congress are 
bound to act in preference to others. * * * It would seem therefore to fol- 
low that Congress are bound to create some inferior courts in which to vest all 


that jurisdiction which under the Constitution is exclusively vested in the 


United States and of which the Supreme Court can not take original cognizance. 
They might establish one or more inferior courts; they might parcel out the 
jurisdiction amon such courts from time to time at their own pleasure. But 
the whole judicial power of the United States should be at all times vested 
either in an original or appellate form in some courts created under its authority. 

Such were the views of our Supreme Court when John Marshall, the 
great expounder of the Constitution, was Chief-Justice, who concurred 
in the opinion from which I have read. Such was the judgmentof the 
distinguished jurist whose statue we have recently erected and un- 
veiled upon the grounds of this Capitol with imposing ceremonies. 

I know it is claimed that the Supreme Court has held that Congress 
is not bound to vest in the courts all thejurisdiction that it can under 
the Constitution. The cases of McIntire vs. Wood (7 Cranch), Kimball 
vs. United States (12 Peters), Coy rs. Custis (3 Howard), and Turner, 
administrator, vs. The Bank of North America (4 Dallas) are some- 
times referred to as sustaining this view. I have examined all these 
cases carefully, and there is nothing in any of them to sustain the con- 
clusion that the Supreme Court has given its sanction to the doctrine 
that Congress may rightfully withhold from the Federal courts any 
jurisdiction that belongs to them. I have found no decision in con- 
flict with the viewsof the court in 1 Wheaton, from which I have quoted, 
where the court declared that it was the plain duty of Congress to grant 
to the courts all the power that the Constitution contemplated should 
be granted to them. In 4 Dallas Reports, on page 10, is a note con- 
taining obiter dictum of Justice Chase, in which the latter is reported to 
have said: 

Congress is not bound, and it would perhaps beinexpedient, to enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts to every subject in every form which the Con- 
stitution might warrant. 

This language was not a part of the opinion of the court, which was 
delivered by Chief-Justice Ellsworth. ‘This language of Justice Chase 
which I have quoted has been inadvertently referred to in some subse- 
quent cases as if it were the opinion of the court. By referring to the 
report of the case itself it will be found that the court in its opinion 
did not discuss this question at all, and it was decided seventeen years 
before the opinion of Justice Story in 1 Wheaton was rendered. 

Mr. Speaker, the Forty-third Congress, by passing the act of March 
3, 1875, discharged its obligations to the people, and clothed the infe- 
rior Federal courts with very important and valuable jurisdiction, 
which prior to that time Congress had never conferred. 
1875, | am informed, was drafted by the late Senator Carpenter, of 
Wisconsin, whom we all know as a distinguished constitutional lawyer, 
but who never adopted so liberal a construction as other prominent 
statesmen have. This act was designed to distribute to the Federal 
courts all the jurisdiction which it was thought would ever be useful 
to the citizens, or which it would be necessary for them to invoke for 
the protection of their rights. Under it the circuit court has cogni- 
zance of all suits of a civil nature at common law or in equity where 


the matter in dispute exceeds, exclusive of costs, the sum or value of 


$500, and between citizens of different States without any other limit- 
ation. 

The first material amendment proposed by the pending bill is to 

exclude from these courts all cases which do not involve over $2,000, 
exclusive of interest and costs. Two thousand dollars, exclusive of 
interest, is substituted in the place of $500, exclusive of costs, in the 
present law. 
_ This amendment ought not to be adopted. It is an unwise and un- 
just discrimination against a large class of the people, who would not 
willingly surrender the right they now enjoy of seeking justice in the 
Federal tribunals. / 

_The theory was, and is now, that in controversies between citizens of 
different States the Federal court would be beyond the reach of any 
undue influence that a citizen of a State might exert in his own State 
courts in a contest with a non-resident. 1 think the history of the 
country for the last ninety-five years has satisfactorily established that 
this feature of our judicial system is founded in the highest wisdom, 
and was essential to the speedy and impartial administration of jus- 
tice between citizens of different States. And this is no reflection 
upon the judges of the State courts. Human nature is such that judges 


holding commissions from local authorities, surrounded by their neigh- | 
bors and friends, with whom they are in constant social and business | 


intercourse, are unconsciously affected by local influences, however in- 
dependent and upright they may intend to be and ordinarily are. 

This being so, why should dealers, traders, merchants, comprising a 
Very large class of business men, whose transactions are small compared 
With those of greater wealth and powerful corporations, be excluded 
from this important tribunal ? 

It is not to be denied, it is a fact known to us all, that in a large 


This act of 





majority of cases transactions between merchants and traders in differ- 
ent States involve less than $2,000. Merchants in our cities, towns, 
and settlements throughout the country who purchase to retail would 
be excluded from the Federal court, and their creditors also, under 
this limitation to $2,000. Men of moderate means whose transactions 
are numerous but not large in amount, though as large to them as 
$1,000,000 would be to a large capitalist or a wealthy corporation, 
would be driven entirely from the Federal tribunals. I repeat, it is 
creating a court for the capitalists and discriminating against a most 
worthy and useful class of people. It is wholly unnecessary, a tend- 
ency in the wrong direction, and against the interests of the great 
mass of people from whom the Government collects a great portion of 
its revenues and upon whom it must depend for its defense in time of 
war or public danger. 

I can understand why the debtor class, more especially the dishon- 
est debtor, should desire this section to become a law. It would enable 
them to vex and annoy their creditors by protracting litigation in the 
State courts. 

The creditor compelled to bring his suit in the State court in all 
cases of claims for less than $2,000 would be taken by his debtor from 
the court of original jurisdiction through all the intermediate courts 
to the highest appellate court of the State, thus protracting litigation 
two or three years, even on frivolous grounds, at the end of which time 
probably a judgment would be unavailing; whereas in such a suit in 
the Federal court of original jurisdiction the judgment would be final 
in most cases when the amount in controversy is $5,000 or less. There- 
fore, if the object and purpose of this part of the bill is to aid debtors 
to delay and hinder creditors from collecting their claims, it is well 
calculated to accomplish the end in view. Such is its natural and rea- 
sonable effect, whatever may be the object and purpose of the bill, and 
I think it will be agreed on all hands that it is sound public policy to 
discourage litigation, and that legislation exclusively in the interest 
of the debtor class to the prejudice of the creditor class has nothing to 
recommend it. 

Now, the only argumentadvanced in support of thisamendment of the 
law is that it will diminish business in Federal courts. My answer to 
this argument is that the National Government is not a pauper, but is 
amply able to support all the national courts that may be necessary for 
the speedy trial of all cases that can come before them under the stat- 
utes as they now exist. The remedy for this objection, if it has any 
weight, would: be more courts and not less jurisdiction for those already 
established. 

The amendment in question would not diminish the labors of the 
Supreme Court, for the judgment of the circuit court is now final with 
few exceptions in all cases involving $5,000 or less. And the circuit 
courts, as a rule, are not more overburdened with business than are 
the State courts. 

I come now to the second material change in the statute proposed 
by the bill. By the actof March 3, 1875, jurisdiction is conferred upon 
the circuit court in all cases of controversies between citizens of differ- 
ent States, without any other limitation as to the residence of either 
party to the suit 

To illustrate: Under the present law a citizen of New York may sue 
a citizen of Pennsylvania in the Federal court in Virginia, if found 
there and service obtained on him, or if he voluntarily appears. The 
amendment proposed now is to restrict the jurisdiction over controver- 
sies between citizens of different States to cases where one of the parties, 
plaintiff or defendant, is a citizen of the State in which the suit is 
brought; so that a citizen of New York, if this bill should become a 
law, must sue a citizen of Pennsylvania either in the State of Pennsy|- 
vania or in the State of New York. If the law remains as it is, a citi- 
zen of New York can sue a citizen of any other State where he can be 
found and service made. 

I am in favor of the law as it is, because by it the largest jurisdic- 
tion is given to the national court which under the Constitution Con- 
gress can grant. 

Now, there is no sound reason for confining suits between citizens of 


| different States to the States in which one of the parties resides, as it 


was under the judiciary act of 1789. It is true that such was the case 
from 1789 to 1875. Butthe fact that Congress neglected or failed to do 
its duty for eighty-six years and withheld from the courts their legiti- 
mate jurisdiction is no reason, after finally obeying the Constitution, to 
again violate its duty and abolish the power of the Federal courts 
which was granted tothem in 1875. Let us leave the judicial branch 
of our Government in possession of all the authority which the supreme 


| law commanded Congress to confer; and let the citizens of every State 


have the right to resort to it, if he chooses to, which the Constitution 
assured him he should have. 

Gentlemen who support this bill say that it is terribly inconvenient 
and a great hardship for a citizen of Texas to be sued by a citizen of 
New York in the State of Ohio or the State of Georgia. But, why is this 
more objectionable in the Federal than in the State courts? There is 
no restriction upon the right to sue in the State courts. A citizen of 
New York can now sue a citizen of Texas in the State courts of Ohio 
or Georgia. Is it any more inconvenient to be sued away from home 
in a Federal than in a State tribunal? There is no foundation in rea- 
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son for the distinction. I believe the friends of this bill, or at least 
many of them, seek to confine the power of the Federal courts to their 
narrowest limits because of the prejudice that exists in many parts of 
the country against the exercise of their rightful constitutional powers. 
This prejudice, instead of being encouraged by legislation, should be 
crushed out by the use of all the means that Congress can command. 
It is quite time that the national courts should not be looked upon as 
foreign tribunals in any part of the country; and we can not remove 
this hostility by yielding to it. This is not one of the cases where 
familiarity breeds contempt, but where reconciliation toa thing comes 
from familiarity with it. 

We ought by our legislation to impress upon the people of this coun- 
try that the citizen of each State is a citizen of the United States, and 
that the judicial as well as the executive arm of the Government can 
extend to every part of our territory to administer justice in all cases 
within the limits of the Constitution. 

RIGHT OF REMOVAL. 


Upon the subject of removal of causes from the State to the national 
courts I desire to remark that the pending bill confines such right of 
removal to thenarrowest possible limits. Thesuit must involve $2,000 
or upward; one of the parties, plaintiff or defendant, must be a resi- 
dent of the State and district where the suit is brought; and the party 
applying to remove the cause must be the defendant and a non-resident 
of the State where the suit is pending. 

Under the second section of the bill, even where the right of a party 
depends upon the correct construction of the Constitution, law, or 
treaty only, a defendant or defendants can remove the cause to the 
national courts. The theory of the bill is that a plaintiff shall not 
have the right of removal, because by suing in a State court he has 
elected his forum and he should be bound by his election. Even 
though it should appear after suit brought that the plaintiff’s rights 
depend upon the correct construction of the Constitution, law, or 
treaty he must be held in the State court, And if the decision is ad- 
verse take his case to the highest court of the State, and from the lat- 
ter by writ of error or appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This is the only way in such a case the plaintiff can obtain a 
hearing in the Federal courts. 

There is one exception in the bill to the right of removal by a non- 
resident defendant. The latter part of section 2 provides that either 
the plaintiff or defendant may remove at any time before trial when 
it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the State court ‘‘ that 
from prejudice or local influence he will not be able to obtain justice 
in such State court.’’ 

The effect of this provision of the bill is to make the removal of the 
cause dependent upon the discretion of the State judge. The party 
must present his petition and affidavits to the State court, and upon 
their inspection that court, in the exercise of his discretion, whether it 
is a long or a short discretion, determines whether from local influence 
or prejudice he can obtain justice in the State court. This is a power 
and aresponsibility which it is unwise to repose in the State court. It 
is not an easy task for a party to spread upon paper before the court all 
the facts and circumstances that induce in his mind the belief that he 
can not obtain justice. Butif the facts within his knowledge cause 
a well-grounded belief in his mind that he can not obtain justice in the 
State court, upon filing his affidavit to that effect his cause should be 
removed. And such has been the statute heretofore in all cases where 
prejudice or local influence is alleged as a cause of removal. Upon 
tiling the proper affidavit the cause by the present law is thereby re- 
moved without farther proceedings in the State court. 

Making the jurisdiction of the national courts depend upon the dis- 
cretion of the State courts in the matter of local prejudice and influ- 
ence is entirely a novel feature in our judicial system, and this dis- 
cretion of the State court is not reviewable in the Federal tribunal. 
Its exercise under the terms of the bill is final. 

I think the law as it stands now is more satisfactory, as it enables 
either party to remove in all cases of controversies between citizens of 
ditferent States. The theory of compelling the plaintiff to proceed in the 
State court after he has brought his suit there, without the right of re- 
moval, except within the discretion of the State court, upon affidavit 
of prejudice or local influence, is a very plausible one. But circum- 
stances may arise or facts come to the knowledge of the plaintiff after 
suit is instituted which may make it very desirable that the trial 
should be had in the Federal court. Besides, the plaintiff may be so 
situated that he can obtain service in the State court at a time when 
he could not in the Federal court, and prompt action may be necessary 
to obtain a lien by attachment or prevent the bar of the statute of limi- 
tations. I think the statute of 1875 is unobjectionable, that there is 
no substantial evil to be remedied by its amendment, and that it should 
remain unchanged. 

This bill also imposes a limitation to suits upon contracts by as- 
signees. The eleventh section of the judiciary act of 1789 provided that 
neither the circuit nor district court ‘‘should have cognizance of any 
suit to recover the contents of any promissory note or other chose in 
action, in favor of any assignee, unless a suit might have been prose- 
cuted in such court to recover said contents if no assignment had been 
made, except in cases of foreign bills of exchange.’’ The act of March 
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3, 1875, enlarged this exception to ‘‘cases of promissory notes negotia- 
ble by the law-merchant and bills of exchange.’’ 

The pending bill excludes suits by assignees upon promissory notes 
and restricts the exception to “‘ bills of exchange,’’ instead of ‘ foreign 
bills of exchange,” as provided in the act of 1789; so that the present 
bill authorizes a suit by an assignee upon all “bills of exchange.” 
whether the assignor could maintain a suit thereon or not, but takes 
away altogether the right to sue by an assignee of a promissory note 
which was conferred by the act of 1875. : 

This amendment is urged to prevent parties suing upon promissory 
notes under a colorable assignment for the purpose of resorting to the 
Federal courts. The objection to this amendment of the existing law 
is not so weighty as it is to other portions of the bill. But while it 
may prevent the transfer of promissory notes not bona fide for value 
to enable the owner to have the benefit of the Federal jurisdiction. 
on the other hand it will exclude from such jurisdiction holders of 
negotiable paper acquired bona fide in the usual course of business, 
who under the provisions of the Constitution are entitled to sue inthe 
Federal courts. I do not believe any great evil is suffered by suits on 
promissory notes held under a colorable assignment, and that such evi! 
is less than the wrong that would be done to bona fide holders of nego- 
tiable paper who have the right to litigate their controversies in the 
national courts by excluding them therefrom. I do not believe we 
should exclude citizens from the national tribunals, which they have 
an undoubted right to resort to, in order to exclude other parties who 
hold negotiable paper acquired by a colorable assignment for the pur- 
pose of obtaining jurisdiction. 


The next provision of the bill to which I ask the attention of the 
House reads as follows: 


That the circuit courts of the United States shall not take original cognizance 
of any suit of a civil nature, either at common law or in equity, between a cor- 
poration created or organized by or under the laws of any State and a citizen of 
any State in which such corporation at the time the cause of action accrued may 
have been carrying onany business authorized by the law creating it, except in 
cases arising under the patent or copyright laws, and in like cases in which said 
courts are authorized by this act to take original cognizance of suits between 
citizens of the same State; nor shall any such suit between such a corporation 
and a citizen or citizens of a State in which it may be doing business be removed 
to any circuit court of the United States, except in like cases in which such re- 


moval is authorized by the foregoing provision in suits between citizens of the 
same States. 


The intention of this amendment of the present law is to confine cer 
tain litigation to which a corporation is a party to a State tribunal. If 
a cerporation is doing business in a State other than that under whose 
laws it was created and organized, it can neither sue nor be sued ina 
Federal court. 

The penalty of doing business outside of the State whose laws give 
the corporation existence is to limit jurisdiction over all controversies 
between it and a citizen of a State in which it is doing business to such 
State tribunals and compel the corporation to be satisfied with such 
justice as such State courts may deem proper. For example, if a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of New York is doing business in 
New Jersey and a suit arises out of any transactions in New Jersey, it 
must be brought in a State court, and the Federal court is prohibited 
from exercising jurisdiction in such case. The effect of this amend- 
ment is to abrogate or annul a constitutional provision. 

It is the settled law of the land now, and has been for many years, 
that a corporation is a citizen of that State under whose laws it was 
created within the meaning of the word “ citizens’’ as used in section 
2, article 3, of the Constitution. That section of the Constitution con 
fers jurisdiction on the Federal courts of cases ‘‘ between citizens of dif- 
ferent States.’’ 

Now, this section of the bill under discussion proposes to make a dis- 
crimination which the Constitution does not make, and to declare that 
if the citizen is a corporation deriving its existence from the laws o! 
Virginia and doing business in the State of Tennessee, it shall be ex- 
cluded from the Federal tribunals in all cases of controversy between 
it and citizens of Tennessee. 

Now, has Congress power to make this distinction? Can we say that 
a certain class of citizens of a State shall neither sue nor be sued by a 
citizen of another State in the Federal courts? 

If we can prohibit one class of citizens from resorting to the Federal 
judiciary when they have a controversy with a citizen of another State, 
where is our power to end? Why may we not with just as much 
reason make a distinction on the ground of nationality, and prohibit 
all Irish, German, or Russian born citizens from suing in the nation's 
courts in case he is doing business in a State other than the one where 
he resides ? : 

I deny that Congress has power to pass a law of this character. When 
the Constitution declared that the judicial power of the United States 
shall extend to controversies between ‘‘citizens of different States,” 't 
was not intended nor contemplated that Congress should have power 
to discriminate and say that certain citizens should be exempt from 
the protection of the Constitution. 

A few years ago some of the States, among them Wisconsin, attempted 
to impose upon corporations of other States a penalty for doing busi- 
ness within their limits. Wisconsin provided by law that before 4 
corporation of another State should be permitted to do business within 
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her limits it should sign a written stipulation that in case it was sued 
ina Wisconsin court the corporation should not remove the case to the 


Federal court. The Supreme Court held such a law unconstitutional | 


in the first case brought before it involving that question. That court 
decided that a State could not coerce a corporation of another State to 
surrender its constitutional right of litigation in the Federal tribunal 
by exacting a promise that it should not do so as a condition of trans- 
acting business within such State. ' ; 

This part of the bill which I am now discussing is designed to ac- 
complish what the Supreme Court decided a State by its legislation 
could not accomplish. 

We are asked to arbitrarily prohibit a corporation from suing or being 
sued upon contracts made in a State other than that under whose laws 
it was created. What we are asked to do is, in effect, to say to acor- 
poration, if you desire to do business in any other State than that where 
you were created you shall not do so except upon the condition of sur- 
rendering your constitutional right to bring a suit or of being sued in 
a Federal tribunal. 

I submit Congress does not possess the power to impose such a con- 
dition upon an artificial person any more than upon a natural person. 

It is contrary to the spirit, letter, and policy of the Constitution, 
and if Congress had such power its exercise would accomplish no ben- 
eficial purpose. 

In the case of Insurance Company vs. Morse (20 Wall., 455), the case I 
have alluded to, in which the State court of Wisconsin denied the right 
ofremoval, the Supreme Court said : 

A corporation has the same right tothe protection ofthe lawsasa natural citi- 
zen, and the same right to appeal to allthe courtsofthecountry. The rights of 
an individual are not superior in this respect tothat of a corporation. * * * 
The Constitution of the United States secures to citizens of another State than 
that in which suit is a an absolute right to remove their causes into the 
Federal court upon compliance with the terms of the act of 1789. The statute 


of Wisconsin is an obstruction to this right, is repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws in pursuance thereof, and is illegal and void. 


Now, the bill under discussion in terms prohibits the circuit courts 
from taking jurisdiction in the cases I have mentioned, and is as plainly 
repugnant to the Constitution as was the statute of Wisconsin. That 
State attempted and this bill seeks to abrogate that part of the Consti- 
tution which extends the judicial power to controversies between citi- 
zens of different States. 

The States may impose such terms upon corporations of other States 
asking the privilege of doing business within their limits as may be 
deemed necessary for the protection of their citizens, providing, how- 
ever, that such terms and conditions do not restrict the right to resort 
to the Federal courts. 

There is another objection to the passage of this bill. The act of 
1875, which defines the power and fixes the jurisdiction of the inferior 
courts, has been in operation nearly ten years. The controversies over 
questions of jurisdiction, both original and that acquired by removal 
from the State courts, which will always arise over every new statute, 
have in a large measure been settled. 

Litigants and attorneys know with reasonable certainty what causes, 
the subjects-matter, and parties over which these courts have juyisdic- 
tion. The rights of parties and the practice has become settled, and 
it is for the interest of the people and of the Government that these 
should not be disturbed and unsettled by new legislation. There is no 
demand on the part of the people for this measure; they infinitely pre- 
fer a stable and permanent system of laws, and not the confusion and 
uncertainty that to a more or less degree spring from new enactments. 

The great need of remedial legislation is with respect to the Supreme 
Court. Its dockets are burdened with twelve hundred cases, requiring 
from three to four years to dispose of them. So long does it require to 
obtain a judgment of the Supreme Court, that the delay itself is fre- 
quently a failure of justice and financial ruin to litigants. But this 
bill contains no proposition to expedite the business before the Supreme 


Court or to relieve that court of judicial labor which we all know it | 


can not perform. Where an evil exists and a remedy is demanded, as 
admitted by all, the Judiciary Committee have as yet proposed none 
whatever, probably for the reason that bills which have been intro- 
duced and referred to that committee touching the Supreme Court 
and looking to its relief and the relief of suitors before it require the 
appointment of additional judges. The presumption that such new 
Judges would entertain political views differing from those of the ma- 
Jority of the present House of Representatives prevents any legislation 
providing for their appointment. 


Manifestly there is no hope of relieving the Supreme Court until | 
both the Executive and Congress in both branches shall concur in po- | 


litical sentiment. 


[ repeat that thegrounds upon which the passage of this bill is chiefly 
alvocated, to wit, to relieve the circuit courts of judicial labor, are en- 
titled to no weight whatever. 

To the extent that the friends of this measure propose to diminish 
the number of causes before the Federal courts, to that extent the num- 
ber of causes would be increased in the State courts. The latter are 
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now as much overburdened with business as the former in all the more | 


populous States, and the expense and cost of maintaining the Federal 


them all rivers. 
courts and of doing the business therein is felt less by the tax-payers of | heard of them before, and I do not believe there are ten out of the three 
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the country than is the cost of maintaining the State courts, which are 
supported by direct taxation of the people. 

This Government is amply able to provide for its judicial depart- 
ment. The ability, integrity, and stability of the judiciary are justly 
regarded as the sheet-anchor of our hopes and the great bulwark of 
American liberty. Our Supreme Court consists of nine judges; there 


| are nine circuit and fifty-six district judges, and their annual salaries 


amount to the small sum of $348,000; and to contend that the con- 
ceded constitutional powers of this great co-ordinate department of the 
Federal Government should be curtailed or limited, on the pretense 
that the people are unable or unwilling to pay the cost of maintaining 
all the courts necessary to transact all the business that may come be- 
fore them under existing laws, is unworthy of an American Congress. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 
LEWIS BEACH, 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 9, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 

Mr. BEACH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not know that I fully understand the powers 
of the committee which has reported this bill. It is a new committee, 
created for the first time in this Congress. The matters which it has 
investigated have heretofore been considered by the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Before proceeding to criticise the action of the committee it may be 
well to ascertain, if we can, its exact powers. The rules of the House 
say there shall be referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
all subjects relating ‘‘to the improvement of-.rivers and harbors.’’ 
There are three questions involved in sucha reference. First, what is 
a river, and what a harbor? Second, what rivers and harbors should 
be improved? Third, what should be the nature and extent of the 
improvement ? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to complicate this discussion with the 
constitutional question involved in all appropriations of this character. 
Iam willing to give the committee the benefit of the doubt so far as 
the constitutional power is concerned; but I do propose to hold it to 
the strict letter of the rule under which it assumes to act. When the 
rule confines the committee to appropriations ‘‘ for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors,’’ I can not consent to vote for a bill filled with ap- 
propriations for the improvement of creeks and steamboat landings. 
A creek is certainly not a river, and a steamboat landing is not a har- 
bor. The committee has been very much mixed in this matter. Web- 
ster defines a river to be ‘‘a large stream of water flowing in a channel 
on land toward the ocean, a lake, or another river,’’ and he detines a 
harbor as ‘‘ arefuge for ships, a port or haven;’’ anda haven as ‘‘a bay, 
recess, or inlet of the sea, orthe mouth ofa river, whichaffords good 
anchorage and a safe station for ships.’’ 

Tested by these definitions how many of the items in this bill are 
proper subjects for appropriation of the public moneys? Look at the 
long list of so-called rivers which have been provided for. Who, out- 
side of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the member in whose 
district the river may lie, ever heard of them before? When a boy at 
school I was pretty well ‘‘ up’’ in my geography and I have not forgotten 
much that I then learned. I feel quite confident that a large number 
of the rivers mentioned in this bill were not laid down on the atlas of 
thirty years ago. 

Here is a list I have taken at random from the bill: 

The Maurice River, the Choptank River, the Wicomico River, the 
Mattaponi River, the Guyandotte River, the Buckhannon River, the 
Edisto River, the Salkehatchie River, the Waccamaw Liver, the Wateree 
River, the Altamaha River, the Oconee River, the Caloosahatchie River, 
the Choctawhatchie River, the Conecuh River, the Withlacoochee River, 
the Warrior River, the Noxubee River, the Pascagoula River, the Tal- 
lahatchee River, the Yallabusha River, the Cane River, the Calcasieu 
River, the Tangipahoa River, the Tensas River, the Big Hatchee River, 
the Caney Fork River, the Hiawassee River, the Tradewater River, the 
Mokelumne River, the Chehalis River, the Cowlitz River, the Skageit 
River, the Nootsack River, the Snohomish River, the Snoqualmie River, 
and the Stielquamish River. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given thirty-seven names, and each is provided 
for in the bill with a neat appropriation. The committee has called 
Whether they-are or not Ido not know. I never 
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hundred and twenty-five members on this floor who have ever heard 
of them until now. 

It may be interesting to retrace the steps by which these insignifi- 
cant streams find their way into the river and harbor bills. The action 
of the committee is founded to a large extent upon the estimates pre- 
pared by the engineers, who make a preliminary survey of the pro- 
posed improvement. The engineers are set in motion by the Congress- 
man in whose district the stream lies. The Congressman is pushed on 
by the local Columbus who has discovered the stream and wants to 
float his logs to a distant saw-mill or get his produce to market. 

The committee this year has not abided by the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers. It has traveled outside of the Book of Esti- 
mates, and upon its own responsibility reported appropriations to the 
amount of $628,100 for improvements which’ have not been recom- 
mended by the usual authorities. I have not had time to separate the 
items which go to make up this $628,100; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that this bill should be recommitted with instructions to strike 
out every one of them. 

The committee has very carefully avoided the use of the word ‘‘creek”’ 
in its bill. We look in vain for *‘ Cheesequake Creek,’’ the little rill 
that brought down such a river of indignation on the river and harbor 
bill of the last Congress. It has disappeared, but numerous streams of 
like volume have taken its place bearing the more lofty and dignified 
title of ‘‘ rivers.’’ 

If we look closer into this bill we find that the committee has taken 
good care of all the inlets and bayous with which some of the States are 
studded. ‘‘Steele’s Bayou’’ and ** Loggy Bayou’’ and all the other 
little bayous are well provided for. The marshes are also not forgotten. 
**Romerly Marsh’’ is to be improved at an expense of $10,000. The 
report does not say whether it is to get rid of the mosquitoes or encourage 
the culture of bullfrogs. We are left in doubt upon this point. All 
that we know for certain is the tax-payers are to be relieved of $10,000 
for the purpose of improving ‘‘ Romerly Marsh.’’. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at the harbors. I can not under- 
take to go through the long catalogue of harbors provided for in the bill, 
and show up, as I might, the great folly of appropriating money for 
many of them. 

I may be permitted, however, by way of illustration, to call atten- 
tion to a couple of items on page 5 of the bill. They read: 

Improving harbor at Rondout, N. Y.; continuing improvement, $1,000. 

Improving harbor at Saugerties, N. Y., $5,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I live buta short distance from Rondoutand Saugerties, 
on the Hudson River, and may be presumed to know something about 
them. I must confess that I felt some little local pride—but probably 
not so much as my distinguished colleague who represents the Ulster 
district—in finding Rondout and Saugerties dignified with the title of 
“*harbors.’’ I never supposed they had come up even to the standard 
of ‘‘landings,’’ as we call them along the river. The only ships you 
will find there are barges, canal-boats, and mud-scows, which the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has, through ignorance of nautical mat- 
ters probably, mistaken for ships clipped of their wings. 

Rondout is located on a creek of the same name, which empties into 
the Hudson River. Considerable business is done on the creek in brick, 
bluestone, and hydraulic cement. The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
also reaches tide water at this point. During the last year the canal 
carried 214,738 tons of miscellaneous freight and 1,224,917 tons of coal. 
The great problem with Rondout was how to get this commerce out of 
the creek over the shoals and flats on the westerly side of the river into 
the deep water on the easterly side. Let me see if I can make myself 
better understood. The channel of the Hudson which is followed by 
all vessels sailing up and down is on the east side, and the water is 
ample there for all purposes of navigation. But the river at this point 
is quite wide and spreads out into shoals on the west side. Before the 
cement and brick makers and the coal-carriers could get their merchan- 
dise into the river proper achannel had to be prepared from the mouth 
of the creek throughthe shoals. And this is what they asked the Gen- 
eral Government to do; and the General Government set to work todo 
it several years since, and the project is now about complete. It has 
cost nearly $100,000. Andall for the benefit of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company, a few manufacturers, and a towboat line. 

Mr. Chairman, I myself am interested in the manufacture of cement 
at this point, and while I feel deeply grateful to the Government for 
all it has done to cheapen transportation for me, yet I can not vote for 
this appropriation. Norwould I have voted for any that have preceded 
it had I been here. I do not believe that Congress has the right to take 
the money of the many and use it for the benefit of the few. 

A short distance above Rondout, on the same side of the Hudson, we 
find another creek, known as “‘ Esopus Creek.’’ It is quite shallow, and 
its entrance so obstructed by flats and shoals as to render it impossible 
for any but local pilots to enter it, and these only with the aid of steam. 
Jetties have been partly built at the entrance, but have produced no 
noticeable improvement so far as I have heard. 

The village of Saugerties is built upon the northern bank of this 
creek, about half a mile above its mouth, and has a considerable manu- 
facturing interest. Conscious of what the Government has done for 
its near neighbor, Rondout, similarly circumstanced in all respects, it 
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now appeals for aid, and the Committee on Riversand Harbors inserts 
in its bill an appropriation of $5,000 for ‘‘ improving harbor at Say- 
gerties.’’ 

And it does this of its own motion, without any recommendation 
from the Chief of Engineers. It does not appear from the report of 
the Chief of Engineers that any survey has ever been made, nor has the 
necessity of the improvement been inquired into nor any estimate made 
of the ultimate cost of the project. The committee must have been 
thoroughly overcome with the arguments in favor of ‘* Saugerties Har- 
bor’’ to have overlooked those preliminary matters which are a pre- 
requisite to an appropriation of this character. When we remember 
Webster’s definition of a harbor—that it is a place of ‘‘ refuge for ships 
on the sea’’—we can afford to laugh, as the good people of Rondout and 
Saugerties no doubt will when they hear that a committee of Congress 
has dignified the mouths of the Rondout and Esopus Creeks with the 
high-sounding title of ‘‘ harbors.’’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not oppose this bill on the sole ground that 
it carries needless appropriations for diminutive streams and insigni{j- 
cant harbors. There is another feature in the bill which deserves severe 
rebuke. I refer to the provision which makes an appropriation of 
$300,000 with which to begin the construction of the Hennepin Canal. 
I would like to inquire where the committee gets its power to report 
back this appropriation. Under the rules, as I have before observed, 
the jurisdiction of the committee is confined to subjects relating tothe 
‘improvement of river and harbors.’’ This would give them no power 
to inaugurate a system of canal-building. And yet they have done it 
in face of the fact that « bill was already before the House for the same 
purpose—a bill of which I will come presently to speak. 

Mr. Chairman, I have studied this canal question somewhat and 
thought on it more, and I possess some facts which I desire to bring to 
the attention of the committee. 

From the last census reports it appears that there has been built 4,468 
miles of canals, at an estimated cost of $214,041,802. Of these, 1,953 
miles are now abandoned, and a large portion of the remaining 2,515 
miles are not paying expenses. All the canals in the New England 
States are abandoned for commercial purposes. The Middlesex Canal 
was perhaps the most successful up to the time of the construction of 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad in 1835, and it paid expenses and : 
dividend of about 6 per cent.*for a number of years. 

The Oxford and Cumberland Canal in Maine, costing a moderate 
amount, did a fair business previous to the construction of the Portland 
and Ogdensburg Railroad. 

The Blackstone Canal in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, passing 
through a rich region of country abounding in manufactories, was built 
in the best manner, but was never profitable. 

The Farmington and Hampshire and Hampden Canals sunk $1,(89,- 
425.10. 

In New York State three hundred and fifty-six miles of lateral canals, 
costing $10,235,314, have been abandoned; in Pennsylvania four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven miles are abandoned, costing $12,745,780; in 
Ohio two hundred and five. miles, costing $3,000,000, have been aban- 
doned: Indiana, with the aid of her creditors, constructed three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine miles of canals in 1851, costing $6,325,262, all 
of which were abandoned. 

As I have before said, 1,953 miles of canals, which cost $44,013,166 
to construct, have been abandoned. In some instances railroads have 
utilized the bed of the canals; in others railroads have been built par- 
allel to them, and stolen their business away. 

Of the canals not yet abandoned very few are paying expenses, and 
some of them contemplate laying down rails and using the locomotive 
for hauling theirfreights. This is the case with the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal, which connects the coal-fields of Pennsylvania with tide water 
at Rondout on the Hudson River. This canal is the only one in the 
State of New York which is operated bya private corporation. All the 
others are owned by the State. The Delaware and Hudson Canal has 
done a paying business from the time of its opening down to the pres- 
ent day; and yet they are now about to convert it into a railroad, tor 
the simple reason that they can haul their coal cheaper by rail than they 
can by water. The history of the Illinois and Michigan Canal will tur- 
nish a fair illustration of the degeneracy of canals in general and of the 
mode in particular by which it is proposed to foist all these unprofitable 
investments upon the General Government. That canal connects Chi- 
‘ago with LaSalle, Il1., on the Illinois River, and is abovt one hundred 
miles long. It was built in 1848, and at the time of its construction 
was a favorite route between Chicago and Saint Louis for travelers. | 
remember passing over it myself in 1852 in a packet-boat. 

From the time of its opening down to 1870 it did a very good busi- 
ness, the annual tolls nearly doubling the gross expenses. But in that 
year the expenses were $108,695 and the tolls only $149,635. The 
canal was sick and something had to be done. Asa remedy the State 
built a lock at Henry, at a cost of about $400,000. Under thisstimu- 
lant the canal revived and enjoyed its old-time prosperity down to1>":, 
when it again languished and became financially in extremis; for during 
that year the expenses ($110,018) far outran the tolls ($96,913). The 
doctor was again called in and prescribed another lock. The lock was 
built at Copperas Creek at a 1urther expense of over $400,000 to the 
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State. The General Government assisted in the building of this lock, 
but I am unable to give theamount contributed. It was then thought 
that thecanal wasall rightagain. But thedoctors were mistaken. They 
had made a wrong diagnosis, or the medicine was inefficient. The canal 
grew Worse and has been growing worse ever since, as will appear from 
the table I give of outgo and income for the last few years: 











| point Mr. Nimmo has prepared a table, which I shall ask 
print, showing the average freight charges for the last fifteen years of 
carrying a bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York by each of the 
three routes, to wit, by lake and canal, by lake and rail, and by all 
rail. 
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Average freight charges per bushel for the transportation of wheat from Chi- 


cago to New York during the years 1868 to November 1, 1883, inclusive. 





Years. Posen Tolls. | ——————_— 
- — — — — — | Average rate per bushel 
= —— | Calendar years. ll iis 
on & » 908 sv lake 3 ake . . 
oe = 4 eden oan 4 By all rail, 
i 
_ : _ = = = —_ — } Cents. Cents. Cents 
I have not the figures for 1883. In 1882, the State of Illinois, hav- | sans sian dr ineise dp pdt pineninascio 2 29.0 42.6 
ing concluded that the canal could not be made the source of any fur- 1870 eT ee 17.5 32 0 : ; 
ther profit, hit upon the happy idea of making a present of it, locks, | 1871 2.200. .cccseseeeeeseenenseeeeenees 21.6 25.0 31.0 
dams, and all, to the United States. The General Assembly passed the | 1872 -....-.... a as a. D 
necessary law and it was submitted to the people for their ratification. ie ee oT 14.2 16.9 28.7 
The people were like Barkis, ‘‘ willing,’ and now comes my genial | 1575......... 11.4 14.6 24.1 
friend CULLEN, of Illinois, with his little bill asking us to accept the val- | 1576 9.4 . > 
uable gift. If we will only take it and spend a few millions in en- | a Bee ee ON ee es: 10.1 114 17.7 
larging it we will make money out of it. In addition to enlarging the | 1879 20000 cceteeeeeenees 13.0 13.3 17. 
canal it is proposed to have the Government spend about twenty mill- | ro weeese = ’ s 7 7 
ions more in improving the navigation of the Illinois River. See eee ne re 87 10.9 14.6 
Mr. Chairman, you must not suppose that [linois is the only State | 1383, January 1 to November 1...............c0000 9.16 12.0 16.1 


that is willing to display its generosity in the matter of giving away 
canals. I find from a bill introduced here by my colleague of the Sar- | 
atoga Springs district that the great State of New York, my own State, 
is willing to have her Erie Canal enlarged and repaired by the General 
Government to the amount of $1,000,000 a year for the next ten years, 
or $10,000,000 in all. The offer is not quite as generous as the one 
made by Illinois, but in substance it amounts to about the same thing, 
It is an effort to turn off on the United States what is no longer of any 
profit to the State. Now, I would like to say a few words here about 
the Erie Canal which I would not dare say athome. The State of New 
York, like Ephraim, ‘‘is wedded to its idols,’’ and the Erie Canal is 
one of them. It is heresy, and heresy of the vilest kind, for one to 
breathe a word against the Erie Canal within the confines of the Em- 
pire State. 

Iam willing to admit that the Erie Canal has been a factor, most 
important factor, in bringing about the commercial supremacy which 
the city of New York enjoys to-day. But I assert that the day of its 
usefulness has gone by. Neither enlargement nor abolition of tolls | 
can prevent its inevitable doom. It must go the way of all other 
canals, and its duration is only a matteroftime. At the time of its 
construction, it will be remembered, there were no railroads in ex- | 
istence. As the West became populated the problem was how to get | 
the breadstuffs and provisions of the Western and Northwestern States 
to the seaboard for export. The favored route, and I might say almost 
the only route twenty-five years ago, was by way of the lakes, the 
Erie Canal, and the Hudson River. This was an all-water route. 

In 1858, the period of which I am speaking, the relative tonnage of 
the Erie Canal and the two great east and west trunk lines was as fol- 
lows: Erie Canal, 1,496,687 tons; New York Central, 925,604 tons; 
Erie Railroad, 816,964 tons. 

The railroads at once entered upon an active competition for carrying 
the products of the West. The result is shown in the following figures, 
taken for the year 1883: Erie Canal, 3,587,102 tons; New York Central, 
10,892,440 tons, and Erie Railroad, 13,610,623 tons. In corroboration 
of these figures it appears from the last annual report of Mr. Nimmo, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, that during the year 1882 about 80.2 
per cent. of the total receipts of grain at Atlantic seaports was by rail, 
and only 19.8 per cent. by lake, canal, and Hudson River. 

Having now considered the vast gains made by the railways over the | 
water ways in matter of freights let us take a glance at the cost of trans- 
portation, for that in fact is the most important question both to the 
farmerand thecountry. Our large export trade in breadstuffs has been 
owing to our internal lines of transportation. Other countries, like 
Russia, Australia, and India, have lands as suitable for the growth of 
wheat as we have, but they have not been utilized for want of commt- | 
nication with the seaboard. Now that they are building railroads to | 
the interior we find their grain coming into active competition with 
ours in the markets of the world. The cheapness with which the West- 
ern farmer can lay his products at the seaboard is a question which con- 
cerns not only him but the whole country, for upon it will depend the 
volume of our foreign commerce. Under the favorable conditions of | 
the last fifteen years our foreign commerce has much more than doubled. | 
The total value of the exports of merchandise from the United States | 
increased from $281,952,899 during the year ended June 30, 1868, to 
$523,839,402 during the year ended June 30, 1883; and the value of 
the imports of merchandise into the United States increased during the 
Same period from $357,436,440 to $723,180,914. 

But I am straying from the point I wished tomake. I want toshow 
the difference between water charges and rail charges. Upon this | 


| 


* Including Buffalo transfer charges and tolls. 


From this table it appears that the water route has reduced its charges 
from 25 cents and a fraction per bushel in 1868 to 8 cents and a frac- 
tion in 1882; and during the same period the rail route has come down 
from 42 cents and a fraction to 14 cents and a fraction. The rate of 
reduction is about one-third in both routes. 

It is commonly contended that the water ways act as a check upon 
the charges made by the railways, but is this true? Why is it that 
the reduction of charges in the water ways has kept even pace with 
that in the railways? What is it that has forced the lake and canal 
charges down from 25 centsa bushel to 8 cents a bushel? Is it not the 
result of the sharp competition carried on by therailways? It is, Mr. 
Chairman, a battle between the railways and the water ways for su- 
premacy, and the facts and figures I have quoted show that the rail 
ways will win in the end under the conditions of which I now desire to 
speak. 

I undertake to say that when railroads are honestly built and eco- 


| nomically operated they will be able to carry cheaper than the rivers 
| or 


the canals. It is well known that most of our railroads are built 
through the intervention of what is called ‘‘ construction companies;’’ 
and it is equally well known that the favored few who compose these 
companies amass large fortunes. This is one way in which the nomi- 
nal cost of construction far exceeds the actual cost. It must be remem- 
bered that the capital stock is issued to the extent of the nominal cost 
Another way of enlarging the capital stock is by consolidation with 


| some other road, whereby the new road is capitalized at a sum far in 


excess of its actual value. And then we must remember that all rail- 
roads are built in the most extravagant manner and the cost is largely 
increased by the high duty which has prevailed upon rails. When we 
come to build our railroads the same as we would our private carriage 


| roads and get a dollar of material and work for every dollar expended, 


then we will have solved the great question of ‘‘ freight rates ”’ 
so agitates the people. 

I think I can illustrate my argument by reference to a proposition 
which has been made in relation to the Erie Canal. It has been esti- 
mated that a four-track railroad, equal in all respects to the New York 
Central, could be built on the bed of that canal for $15,000,000. 

The New York Central is capitalized at $144,114,776, and the Erie 
at $160,552,538. Now it requires no argument to show that a road 


which 


| which cost $15,000,000 can carry freights much cheaper ihan one which 


cost $160,000,000. The one expects to earn dividends on $15,000,000, 
and the other on $160,000,000. 

Instead, therefore, of turning the Erie Canal off on the General Gov- 
ernment, as my distinguished colleague proposes in his little. bill, I 
think the State of New York had better putit up at auction tothe high- 
est bidder, subject to such restrictions as to freight charges as the pub- 
lic interests may require. 

I take great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in finding the views I have 
long entertained upon this subject approved by Silas Seymour, recently 
State engineer of the State of New York. In his report for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1883, he gives a table, an analysis of which 
shows the following results: 

1. That the average tonnage during the period of twenty-one years from 1862 
to 1882, inclusive, was 5,600,682, or only 174,948 less than the tonnage of 18853. 

2. That during seven consecutive years from 15658 to 1874, inclusive, the aver- 
age tonnage was 6,255,100, or 479,470 tons more than in 1883 

3. That during thesingle year of 1872 the tonnage was 6,673,370, or 897,740 tons 
more than in 1883. 

4. That the yearly tonnage has not been materially affected during the pass 
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twenty-two years, either by the rates of toll imposed or the amount annually 
collected, or even by the entire abatement of tolls, as in 1883. 


He sums up by saying: 


From the above showing the conclusion seems to be inevitable that the ex- 
periment of endeavoring to materially increase the tonnage of the canals by the 
abolition of tolls has thus far proved to be an entire failure. 


In his report Mr. Seymour submitssome further facts upon this ques- 
tion which are worthy of wide circulation. They are entitled togreat 
weight, because he has always been a strong advocate of the canals and 
is now reluctantly compelled by the great logic of events to change his 
opinions. 


I shall ask the indulgence of the committee while I quote quite 
largely. He says: 


In my last annual report on the canals of the State it was shown that at the 
date of their first inception there were no railroads in existence in the country ; 
and that even as late as 1835, when the first decisive steps were taken toward the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal, there were only one hundred miles of completed 
railroad in the State; and that there was no immediate prospect of the com- 

»letion of any through lines between tide water and the lakes that would be 
fiabie to compete successfully with the State canals. 

It was also shown that the enlargement was undertaken and completed upon 
the theory, as demonstrated by the best engineering experts in the country, that 
the canals were and always would be far cheaper and more reliable than rail- 
roads for purposes of inland transportation. 

The following extract from my last annual report on canals will show the 
rapid increase of railroad mileage in the State up to and since the completion 
of the enlargement, and also some of the other causes and influences which 
have had a tendency to limit the tonnage of the canals, and thus disappoint to 
a great extent the expectations of the people of the State as to their ability to 
compete successfully with other routes and means of transit for the great bulk 
of the carrying trade between tide water and the Western lakes: 

“In 1862, the date of the completion of the enlargement, there were 2,710 miles 
of completed railroad in the State, and there were two through lines, the New 
York Central and the New York and Erie, that had become direct and powerful 
competitors of the Erie Canal for the traffic between the Western lakes and 
tide water. 

‘*Through lines had also been constructed in other States which offered an 
active competition for the same traffic to the canal and rajlroad lines through 
the State of New York. 

** In 1882 we find that there are not less than 6,600 miles of completed railroad 
in the State, and that the two great trunk lines above referred to have added 
largely to their carrying capacity, the Erie by doubling its track, and the Cen- 
tral by quadrupling its track, thus practically increasing its tonnage capacity to 
a maximum, and reducing its cost of transportation to a minimum. 

** Lines have also been straightened, grades reduced, wooden bridges replaced 
by iron, heavy T rails substituted for straps, and finally steel rails substituted for 
iron, thus rendering the roadway proper as perfect as possible; while at the same 
time locomotive engines have been more than quadrupled in power and rolling- 
stock has been supplied with all modern improvements; all of which has had 
the effect to reduce the cost of transportation on comparatively level railroads 
to a minimim notexceeding a half cent per ton per mile. 

**Many other lines of railway have also been constructed between the West- 
ern lakes and Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic seaboard, and all of these 
great trunk lines have absorbed and consolidated with lateral lines and lines ex- 
tending farther westward to such an extent that their influence is felt and their 
power acknowledged to the most remote bounds of improvement and civiliza- 
tion. 

“Improvements in the navigation of the Mississippi River and the enlarge- 
ment of the canals through Canada have also rendered these great and com- 
paratively natural water routes most formidable competitors for this great and 
constantly increasing through traffic. 

“ Itshould also be considered that the canals can be navigated only about seven 
months in the year; that the time of their opening and closing is always very 
uncertain; that theirnavigation is constantly subjected to detentions occasioned 
by the wantof an adequate supply of water, together with breakages and other 
unavoidable accidents; and that the time required for boats to pass between the 
lakes and tide water is about five times that required upon the railroads. 

“While on the other hand freight may be shipped by railroad every day in 
the yearand delivered at its destination with the utmost regularity and at prices 
generally but very little if any greater and in many cases much less than those 
charged upon the canals.” 

In view, therefore, of the foregoing facts and considerations, it becomes a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance to the tax-payers throughout the State as to what 
is to be the ultimate destiny of the canals. 

It has become clearly demonstrated that they can not compete successfully 
with railroads as a means of transport; and it is quite evident that their ton- 
nage is more largely dependent upon the law of supply and demand than it is 
upon the question as to whether or not it is subjected to the payment of tolls. 

It is claimed by many that it is of the most vital interest to the tax-paying 
people of the entire State that the canals should be maintained at any cost and 
under any and all circumstances, for the purpose of regulating the charges for 
transport on competing lines of railway,and thus preventing the diversion of 
a large amount of through tonnage and traflic from our great commercial em- 
porium. 

As bearing directly upon this view of the question I take the liberty of making 
the following quotation from my last annual repert on the railroads of the 
State: 

‘* Another important factor in the success of railroads, and one which has, per- 
haps, contributed more largely than any other to the diversion of business from 
our State canals, isthe tendency which has been manifested in later years by the 
leading railroad interests of the country to either absorb or consolidate with 
connecting lines to such an extent as to control the business at points far beyond 


the reach of any influence which the State could bring to bear in favor of its di- 
version to the canals. 


“It may also be remarked that this excessive desire on the part of leading rail- | construction $606,885.09, and the expense of operating it last year was 


road interests for absorption, consolidation, and extension has probably done 
more than anything else during the past few years toward increasing railway 
mileage throughout the country, and at the same time developing the resources 
of remote districts that would otherwise have remained comparatively isolated 
from railroad influences. All of which may be attributed to a determination on 
the part of the managers of each of the great through trunk lines to extend their 
power and influence beyond the reach of the others, and thus secure the lion’s 
share of the through business. 

** The construction of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads was due largely 
to these considerations; and the rapid construction of several other Pacific 
roads which are now in progress through the United States and Canada would 
probably have never been undertaken but for the powerful rival railroad inter- 
ests that either underlie or stand ready to furnish the means necessary to com- 
plete them. And it would appear that no less an obstacle than the broad Pa- 
cifie itself would be able to prevent these rival combinations from extending 
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their influence and control at least so far around the globe as to enable them 
to reach the opposite shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

‘*Whatever may be the ultimate result of this state of things to the parties 
most interested, who furnish the enormous amount of capital required to carry 


| forward these great rival enterprises, there can be no doubt that it is exceed. 


ingly beneficial to the country at large, and particularly so to the great com. 
mercial metropolis of our own State. 

‘Every new.route that is opened and every additional mile of railroad that 
is constructed aid materially in developing the wealth and resources of the 
country through which they pass. And while the city of New York continues 
to be the great focal point toward which, as compared with other Atlantic 
cities by far the greater number of these trunk lines converge, her prosperity 
will increase and her commercial supremacy be assured for all time. F 

“It is claimed by many, and it was so represented during the last election. 
when the question of the ‘free canal amendment’ to the constitution was pend- 
ing before the people of the State, that the commercial prosperity of the city of 
New York depended very largely, if not entirely, upon the volume of tonnage 
transported over the Erie Canal during the season of navigation. 

‘While admitting the great benefits that have resulted, and will continue to 
result, both to the city and the State at large from her unrivaled system of canals, 
and without questioning the soundness of the policy recently adopted by the 
Legislature and the people in making them free from tolls and supporting 
them by direct taxation, it is difficult to comprehend why both the city andthe 
State are not benefited to afar greater extent by the trunk lines of railway 
whose termini are at the harbor of New York, and the most of which pass 
through the State, while their western limits, branches, and controlling influ. 
ences extend through all portions of the great valleys of the Mississippi and the 
Western lakes, and thence even across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 

an. 

“The total tonnage over the Erie canal during the year ending September 30, 
1882, was only 3,694,364 tons, while that over the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad was 11,330,393 tons, and that over the New York, Lake Erie, 
and Western Railway was 11,895,238 tons. 

‘Therefore, without taking into account the ‘ Pennsylvania Railroad,’ which 
has been in operation to Jersey City for several years; also the ‘ New York, 
Lackawanna and Western’ which has just been completed as a through line, 
together with the ‘New York, West Shore and Buffalo,’ which will soon be 
completed, all of which terminate virtually in the city of New York, there seems 
to be no just ground for fears with reference to the future of our great commer- 
cial metropolis.”’ 

If the foregoing views are well founded, there would appear to be no valid 
reason or excuse for taxing, indiscriminately, the people of the entire State 
for questionable benefits that are enjoyed by only a small fraction of the tax- 
paying population, while the greater benefits, if any, are secured by the large 
mass of Western producers and Eastern jobbers. 

It would therefore seem to be a wise policy for the people of the State at the 
earliest day practicable to so further amend the constitution as to enable the 
Legislature, at its discretion, either to reimpose tolls to a sufficient extent to 
keep the canals in repair, or to lease them upon the best terms attainable to re- 
sponsible parties who will agree to operate and keep them in repair, or to sell 
chou outright, together with all the State property connected with them, to the 
highest bidder. 

The last-named alternative would, in the light of past experience, appear to 
be the wisest of the three, for the reason that Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
States have found it for their interest to dispose of their canals, and thus reim- 
burse their treasuries to some extent for the capital invested in them ; and there 
can be no doubt that the canals of this State can readily be sold for a sufficient 
amount to liquidate the entire canal debt of the State, and thus relieve the 
people from the burden of any further taxation on that account. 

In any event, it may be safely assumed that canals, as a successful and nec- 
essary means of transport, have outlived their usefulness; and also that as be- 
tween railroads and canals, when considered with reference to their relative 
merits, as affording a means for rapid and economical transport, it must be re- 
garded as a foregone and inevitabe conclusion that the canals must go. 


In view of this vast array of facts, is it not folly—ay, madness—to 


think of building more canals? Their day, like that of the stage-coach, 
is gone. They have done good service in the past, no doubt, but their 
usefulness has departed. In less than twenty years there will not be 
a canal in operation in this country. They are doomed. 

Mr. Chairman, the $300,000 appropriation which this bill carries for 


| beginning the Hennepin Canal is but the entering-wedge, and before we 
| drive it home by our votes we had better take a full, square view of 


the whole subject. 
In the first place let us take an inventory of the canals already built 
and operated by the Government. 
The Des Moines Rapids Canal was opened in 1877, and since that 


| time there has been expended in operating it the sum of $277,262.96. 


The original cost is given me by the Chief of Engineers at $4,372,824.27. 
The Louisville and Portland Canal has cost the Government $2,611,022, 
and the expenses of operating it last year amounted to $61,333.14. 
The amount required to operate and maintain it for the current year 
is estimated by the Chief of Engineers at $77,740, and for next year 
$128,540. The Muscle Shoals Canal, on the Tennessee River, has cost 
$2,321,850. 

The canal around the Cascades of Columbia River, Oregon, has had 
expended upon it up to June 30, 1883, $725,715.93. Itis estimated that 
$1,655,397.31 will be required to complete the project, and $500,000 
are asked for the next year to continue the improvement. ; 

The Saint Clair Flats Ship-Canal, Michigan, has thus far cost for 


$5,668.87. oe 

The Saint Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan, has cost $2, 330,945.34; 
expenses of operating it last year were $35,509.70, and the sum required 
to operate it next year is estimated at $35,000. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we tabulate these figures, we find that the 
Government has thus far invested about $13,000,000 in these canals, and 
is committed toa policy of completing them ata cost of several millions 
more and to an annual outlay of hundreds upon hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for maintaining and operating them. We had better pause 
and consider before we take upon our hands any more of this unpr0- 
ductive property. 
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And now is the time tostop. A redundant Treasury attracts all kinds | 
ofschemersand jobbers, and if we examine our files we will find the canal- 
builders already around casting their eyes wistfully upon that surplus 
for whose reduction the genial member from Colorado has contended so | 
vigorously. : E . aod 

Among the bills for the construction of new canals you will find one 
introduced by my distinguished friend Mr. HoBLITZELL, of Maryland, 
to provide for the construction of the Maryland and Delaware Free 
Ship-Canal, as a means of military and naval defense and for commer- 
cial purposes. The building of this canal is intended to connect the 
waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. The bill appropriates 
$1,000,000. This, of course, is not the full cost. It is simply to start 





with—the entering-wedge. The entire cost will depend upon the route 
which may be selected. The engineers have surveyed and reported 
upon three different routes. The Back Creek route is estimated to cost 
$7,605,471.39; the Sassafras route will cost $11,409,909.81; and the 
Choptank route, $18,184,766.39. The expense of building is not the 
only thing we must take into consideration. When built the canal 
must be maintained and operated, and it is estimated that the annual 
outlay for this purpose will be—for the Sassafras route, $111,080; Back 
Creek, $123,580; and the Choptank, $114,950. 

Then there is the bill introduced by Mr. Murpuy, of Iowa, to pro- 
vide for the construction of the Michigan and Mississippi River Canal. 
Thisis what is commonly known as the ‘‘ Hennepin Canal,’’ and isiden- 
tical with the one mentioned in the pending bill. Thelocationand merits 
of the canal are described in the report of the committee as follows: 

This bill provides for the construction of a canal seventy-five miles in length, 
by the General Government, from the Illinois River, at or near Hennepin, to 
the Mississippi River, at Rock Island, in the State of Illinois, with a feeder or 
branch canal thirty-seven miles in length from Dixon, on Rock River, to the 
summit level of said canal; and your committee, after a most careful consider- 
ation of the subject, are of the opinion that such a canal should be constructed ; 
for the construction of this contemplated canal from the Mississippi River to the 
great lakes would give a free water way from Saint Paul tothe Atlanticseaboard 


at New York city, and would lessen transportation charges much more than 
eufficient to justify the expenditure thereby involved. 


In this case also there were three several routes surveyed by the en- 
gineers. Mr. MurpHy’s bill declares in favor of what is known as the 
Rock Island route, and appropriates $1,000,000 to start on. The ulti- 
mate cost is one of those things which can not be foretold with precision. 
The engineers estimate it at $6,672,890.67, and they put down the 
annual cost of maintenance and ordinary repairs at $94,820. 

This Hennepin Canal project was defeated in the last Congress. The 
Republicans could not swallow it. I know the Democrats will not. 
It is not likely that the bill will reach consideration, but the whole 
project can be consigned to the tomb of the Capulets by striking out 
the $300,000 appropriation when we come to read the pending bill by 
sections. 

Mr. Chairman, a review of this bill would be quite imperfect with- 
out some allusion to the Mississippi River. We have already at this 
session appropriated $1,000,000 for that river, and now we are asked to 
give $2,400,000 more. The estimates of the engineers call for $7,741,- 
000, and the committee felicitates itself upon having cut them down 
to $2,400,000. But would not the committee have conferred more 
honor upon itself had it gone deeper into this question and inquired 
whether any appropriation whatever was needed? This isa very grave 
question, Mr. Chairman; one that can not be fairly discussed in the 
present temperament of the people of the Mississippi Valley, but one 
which we will have to face ere long. It is believed by many, and among 
them some of the best engineers in the country, that the millions upon 
millions we have spent on that river have been absolutely wasted. 

Whenever the improvement of the Mississippi River is spoken of I 
am reminded of a stream which flows through the farm upon which I 
live. Ordinarily it is a gentle, well-behaved brook, but there are times 
when, overtaken by freshets and fed by mountain torrents, it swells 
ito a tumultuous river, leaving its bed and depositing stones and 
gravel in large quantities upon the adjacent meadows, and carrying de- | 
struction to fields and crops. For twenty yearsI have fought this 
stream to keep it to its place. I have walled the banks with stones; I 
have cribbed them; I have riprapped; I have tried everything that en- | 
gineering skill could suggest, and yet that brook, when swollen by un- | 
usual rains, would break through the barriers as through rushes. After 
twenty years of fruitless struggle, in which I have spent hundreds, pos- 
sibly thousands, of dollars I have wisely concluded to let that stream 
have its ownway. And this is what you have got to do with the Mis- 
sissippi. You can not control it, and all the money you appropriate | 
might as well be ‘‘in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.’”? And, Mr. 
Chairman, I fail to find any good reason why we should try to control 
it. Iam of opinion that its importance as a highway of commerce is | 
vastly overrated. 
_I am confirmed in this opinion by an unpublished letter of Mr. | 
Nimmo, the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. He says: | 

The relative tonnage of merchandise moved east across the Mississippi River | 
font railroad bridges, and of merchandise moved south, reaching Saint Louis | 
y river, during the year 1878, was as follows: Moved east by rail, 3,554,838 tons; 
moved south by river, 174,065 tons. It appears, therefore, that the tonnage 


pores east by Tail was more than twenty times the tonnage moved south by 
river. Even at Saint Louis the total tonnage to and from the East by rail dur- 





ing the year 1882 amounted to 4,141,835 tons, as against 914,505 tons moved to 





and from the South by river. 
proportionally much greater. 


He furthermore says: 
Upon the basis of value of traffic, the Louisville and Nashville Railroad is to- 


In point of value the traffic of the railroads was 


| day a much more important highway of commerce than the Mississippi River 


between Saint Louis and the Gulf. 

I fear, Mr. Chairman, that the Mississippi River is fated like the 
canals. In the future, sooner or later, railroads will parallel it in their 
course to the Gulf and steal away the commerce which has floated on 
its muddy waters. In conclusion, let me say that this bill, like all its 
predecessors, has apparently been cunningly constructed by the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors witha view to catch votes. Every State, 
I believe, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the lakes to the 
Gulf, is to have a slice of this thirteen-million cut on the Treasury. 
The bait is very tempting, and it requires some little courage to decline 
it. But we ought to remember, and I trust that the Democratic side 
of this House will remember, that many of us owe our seats here to-day 
to the great popular indignation which followed the passage of a bill 
similar in all respects except amount to the pending one by the Forty- 
seventh Congress. That bill was so shamefully bad that even a Repub- 
lican President had to veto it. It was passed, however, over the veto, 
as many Republicans and a few Democrats now remember to their sor- 
row. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to put myself on record as against all 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors. There are 
some rivers, no doubt, and many harbors justly entitled to national 
recognition, and I would cheerfully vote for liberal appropriations to 
improve them; but I can not give my assent to a bill like the one 
under consideration, which squanders the people’s money in needless 
extravagance upon steamboat landings called ‘*harbors’’ and upon di- 
minutive streams called ‘‘rivers’’ and in redeeming marshes and build- 
ing canals and reservoirs. We have had enough of this business in the 
past, and it is time that a Democratic Congress should put an end to it. 


The Tariff. 


Labor should be protected and the highest price paid therefor. 


Diversified industries promote good wages and make a people free and inde- 
pendent. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. CALKINS, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 6, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties. 


Mr. CALKINS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The honorable chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee launched his tariff speech on the sea of public opinion with 
this motto flying at the mast-head: 

Of all the false pretenses with which protection mocks its victims, the assump- 
tion that labor is helped or protected by taxing its earnings is the flimsiest. 

The misfortune between the text and the logic of his speech is that the 
latter is an entire departure from the sentiment contained in the former. 
In his speech it is attempted to be maintained that a protective tariff isa 
tax upon the labor of this country without corresponding benefits. If 
this be true, all persons having the interest of the laboring classes at heart 
should readily assent to the doctrine of free trade, because capital will 
always take care of itself; but labor must be fostered in order to give 
it equality with capital. 

If labor, therefore, will be benefited by admitting duty-free the man- 
ufactured products of foreign countries, we ought not to hesitate to 
adopt it. If you threaten capital it withdraws itself from the line of 
attack and seeks safer channels of investment. The capitalist can live 
and enjoy life without being compelled to toil. The laborer who has 
nothing to sell but his day’s work must have a market, else he will 
perish; these truths are self-evident, and it follows as a necessary 
sequence that if laws are so framed that capital is driven out of great 
manufacturing enterprises and compelled to seek other and safer in- 
vestments, the market for labor is reduced in exact ratio to the numbet 
of manufactories closed and the labor which was employed to carry on 


| that business. 


If legislation should compel all the manufacturing establishments in 
this country to suspend operations and close their workshops, 3,000,000 
of laborers would be compelled to seek other employment in order to 
maintain themselves and support their families. Not only would the 
laborers themselves be thrown out of employment, but the families de- 
pendent upon them for daily bread would be the recipients of the sutier- 
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ing which would result from such a state of things. It devolves upon 
the advocates of free trade to show conclusively that the adoption of 
their theories would not affect the manufacturing interests of the country; 
or, if it did, what avenues of escape from suffering and starvation the 
wage classes would have. 

Under the present system we know the condition of things. We 
know that the country is prosperous and happy, and the laborer is re- 
ceiving the largest remuneration for his work that is paid in the world. 
Before entering upon an entire change of this system there should be no 
mistake that the wage classes would not be injured. The advocates of 
this change are assuming a fearful responsibility unless they can show 
to amoral certainty that the laborers would be benefited and not in- 
jured by the proposed change. No one disputes that sudden commer- 
cial panies first strike the laboring classes. They are the first to receive 
notice of dismissal and the last to obtain the benefit of good times. Any 
policy, therefore, which threatens a change should be carefully investi- 
gated and the benefits proposed thereby indisputably proven in order 
to prevent calamities so great as the destruction of the labor system of 
this country. 

There are three divisions of opinion on the subject of the tariff. One 
is absolute free trade, and is based upon a sentiment well expressed in 
. plausible sentence often repeated by the free-traders, namely: ‘‘ Buy 
where you can buy cheapest; sell where youcan get most.’’ As an ex- 
pression of sentiment this is certainly captivating, but as a practical 
question it isa snare and adelusion. To illustrate it: Labor is a com- 
modity in the market. The largest class of our citizens have nothing 
to sell save their day’s work. If you apply this to labor (as you must 
if a free-trader) it would be entirely proper for every manufacturing 
concern in this country to employ the Chinese coolies to perform the 
manual labor necessary in running their establishments, because this 
labor can be bought cheaper than the labor of our own citizens. A 
Chinese laborer will perform at least three-fourths as much work in a 
day as one of our laboring men, and he will work for one-third as 
much. His cheap diet, consisting of ‘‘ rice and rats,’’ costs him a small 
sum, and enables him to subsist in seeming satisfaction upon brutal 
and coarse diet, which should bring the blush of shame to the face of 
any man who would desire to see our wage classes brought into com- 
petition with him. But if you adopt the free-traders’ theory you must 
open the doors of this country to that labor. 

To carry out this theory it must not be confined to the manufactur- 
ing establishments by any means. The laundry, the barber-shop, the 
hotel waiters, the culinary department, and the messengers’ places 
would all be rapidly filled by this class of cheap labor, to the exclusion 
of our own citizens. Any person familiar with the Pacific coast and 
the importation of these laborers there will readily and willingly tes- 
tify to the practical results of their presence. In the next place, this 
would not only operate against the labor of our country but it would 
be a direct benefit to the capitalists and manufacturers. By employ- 
ing this labor he would make enormous profits and successfully defy 
competition with the world. This I agree would produce cheap fabrics 
and cheap food, and would be a practical realization of the Utopian 
idea that free trade brings cheap living. But mark the result: having 
deprived our laboring classes of the opportunity to labor, how would 
it benefit him to have cheap food and cheap clothing if he had no money 
to purchase either? If he could buy a year’s provision for a dollar and 
a year’s clothing for $2 how would he be benefited if he did not have 
$3 to purchase them with? 

By this cheapening process you deprive him of the means of earning 
the $3. He could better afford to pay a thousand dollars for his neces- 
sities if you give him the power to earn $1,500 by a wise system of 
protection. It may be summed up in one sentence: if you cheapen 
living in this way you have ‘‘ promised bread and given a stone.’’ As 
was aptly said not long ago, the reasons seem to be in favor of free 
trade, but the practical experience is all against it. This becomes ap- 
parent by comparison. If our laborers were in the same brutalized con- 
dition that the Chinese coolies are, and were willing to subsist and live 
as they do, there would then be no need to protect them against the 
invasion of thatsortof labor. The Chinese would not come, and if they 
did come competition would soon starve them out. I have used this 
one instance by way of illustration; and it holds good in all others. 

The second theory advanced is that of incidental protection to man- 
ufacturing interests, for the purpose of benefiting the wage classes. That 
means simply the laying of duties upon competitive articles of manufact- 
ure in cases where this country and other countries manufacture sim- 
ilar goods, so that foreign goods may be laid down in the markets of this 
country in direct competition with what we produce. So long as we 
remain one of the family of nations and there remains a higher scale 
of wages in favor of our laborers we must either close the gap between 
the price we pay and the price paid in other countries by legislation 
or reduce the price that we pay for labor to the common level paid by 
other countries. It is true that the free-trader immediately replies 
that incidental protection is incidental robbery. I do not, however, 
agree that incidental protection to competitive articles in favor of home 
manufacture robs anybody. The theory of economics upon which I 
stand comes up to this standard, namely: that of protecting the wages 
paid in this country and keeping them up to their highest standard, 
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incidentally discriminating by legislation in favor of American many- 
facturers. 

The reason for this is based upon actual experience. Raw materials 
for the manufacture of almost every species of articles can be had and 
produced in this country as cheaply asin any other. This heing so, the 
only gap which exists in the cost of the manufactured article between 
this and other countries is in the price paid for labor. The machinery 
used is the product of labor. If it be true, then, that free trade wij] 
lessen the price of the imported article, and that our manufacturers can 
not compete with foreign manufacturers because foreign labor is cheaper 
than ours, and that transportation does not increase the price of the tor- 
eign product to a degree equal to thecost of it in thiscountry by reason 
of the scale of wages we pay, it follows as certain as night follows day 
that our manufacturing interests must succumb to foreign competition 
unless we discriminate by our tariff legislation in their favor. By thus 
discriminating it affords an unequaled opportunity for labor, diversities 
our industries, and makes this country self-sustaining and able to com- 
pete with all the combined nations ot the earth. 

If we destroy these industries, we become dependent upon foreign 
markets and create foreign monopolies the most odious in the world. 

Allow me for amoment to depart from this line of thought, or connect 
with it the American idea of social and political economy. The su- 
preme thought upon which the destiny of this nation rests is that edu- 
cation and labor for all time to come must go hand and hand together 
Wherever a settlement was made of the early colonies the educational 
institution was planted coexistent therewith. All of the early set- 
tlers were laborers; they brought no aggregate wealth with them, but 
ame With their bare hands and brave hearts to subdue a wilderness 
and people a continent. 

Education generally diffused among the people is necessary for the 
maintenanceof free institutions. It istrue that in the Southern States 
of this country the institution of slavery choked and obliterated a senti- 
ment which in the early times was universal among all the Colonies. 
In the free States of the North it was nurtured and cultivated, so that 
now the free school and school-house reach every neighborhood and 
place the means of education within the reach of all the people. In 
the older States of the North a permanent school fund, with a munificent 
income, has been accumulated and invested for the support of the public 
schools. 

In some of the Western States this fund is stupendous and colossal, 
and in passing through them one is continually surprised by the numbe1 
less school-houses that adorn the hills and the valleys, where the mind 
of the youth of the country is taught the useful branches of literature at 
the public expense. President Garfield truly said that our ‘‘ en 
was the people, and that it was necessary that the sovereign should b« 
intelligent.’’ In order to afford an opportunity for the acquirement ot 
sufficient knowledge, the facilities for public education should be broad- 
ened and strengthened. I allude tothis for the purpose of illustrating 
the American idea that labor is noble, and that to lessen the arduous 
task of toil and make the rulers intelligent and fit to govern they should 
beeducated, and that to foster and encourage and protect the men and 
women who labor and toil should be one of the first duties of thos 
whom the people delegate to act for them. 

The common voice may well ask of its public servant, ‘‘ What have ) 
done to lessen and alleviate the toiling millions of the Republic; what 
have you done to ennoble labor and place within the easy grasp of a 
the means to obtain aliving?’’ The crazy enthusiast of free trade wil 
hardly find that his sovereign will answer, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant!’’ when he is compelled to admit that he has debased 
them to the common standard of pauper nations and turned 3,000,000 
of operatives and their families out of doors without means of support 
or opportunity to procure work. 

The third theory advanced is that of absolute protection to those 
competitive articles manufactured at home; that is to say, it is claimed 
the tariff should be so adjusted and the duties on these articles should 
be laid so high that it would prevent the foreign manufacturer fron 
bringing any of his manufactured articles into our markets for sale 
The theory advanced is that it would encourage the home capitalist t 
invest his money in every sort of manufacturing enterprise, because 0! 
the gains and profits he would realize from such investment, and tl 
certainty of the exclusion of foreign competition, and in this way would 
more certainly divide the people into two great classes, namely: that 
of consumers and producers; that in turn competition would regulat« 
prices according to the law of supply and demand, bring them down to 
a level with the cheapest produced articles of similar character of other 
nations, keep the prices of the wage class up, make a home market lor 
every bushel of grain produced, and utilize all the raw and other mat 
rial used in the manufacture of goods. In other words, it would op- 
erate as a self-adjusting appliance between the producers and consum- 
ers, so that enough would be produced on the one hand to supply oper 
atives in the manufacturing districts, and just a sufficient number 0! 
operatives would remain engaged in that work to consume the products 
of the farm and field; the home market would be maintained and man- 
ufactured articles sold at corresponding prices. The only difficulty that 
I see with this theory is that it would strongly tend to overproduction 
and to stagnation in business, and would shut us out largely from the 
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markets of the world and allow others to reap the gains and benefits 
of foreign markets, while we might, under a tariff law with incidental 
protection, at least divide with other nations. oo % 

Be this as it may, I should much prefer the most stringent protective 
laws than to see the theory of free trade prevail in this country. As 
between the two extremes, I believe that the high protective tariff 
would be much more advantageous to the people. 

A most untenable position, it seems to me, has recently been taken by 
distinguished citizens and statesmen in this country which I must not 
allow to pass unnoticed. _A comparison was recently made between | 
foreign nationsand the different States of the Union so far as inter- | 
commercial relations exist. It was claimed, I believe, that the free, | 
untrammeled trade between the States of the Union was an argument 
in favor of the theory that like effect would be produced were the | 
laws similar between foreign nations. This is a fallacious argument for | 
one reason if for no other. The inhabitants of the different States of | 
this Union are, for all practical purposes, upon the same plane; all are 
eoverned by similar laws. Free institutions, freedom of thought, and 
free education exist in all the States of the Union, and all have a 
common purpose and a common destiny. 

Can it be said that the laboring classes of England, Ireland, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, and Spain are upon the same level, and the equals of the | 
laboring classes of this country? Can it be said that the aims and des- 
tinies of the people of those countries and this are precisely the same ? 
Can it be said that the same social relations exist, or that the interests 
of the laboring classes in Europe are protected equally with the inter- 
ests of the laboring classes of this country? If for no other reason, 
manhood suffrage and equality before the law raise one above the 
other. Illustrations can be used as arguments only when precisely simi- 
lar relations or conditions exist; and where they are resorted to as argu- | 
ments a supposable case must be put, for if the case is not a supposable | 
one, the deduction sought to be drawn is a fallacy. 

Some of the free-trade theorists assume in argument that because 
there is a tax of 60 per cent. on a given article, therefore the consumer | 
pays the full value of the article with the tax added. The argument 
is wrong because the premise is wrong. There is no tax uponanything 
produced in this country except whisky and tobacco. These are the 
only articles produced in this country upon which the consumer pays a 
direct tax, but it is argued that because the foreign product is taxed 
that therefore the manufacturer in this country addsa sum equal to the 
tax to the value of the article which he produces and collects it from 
the consumer. This theory is not borne out by the facts. 

It is true that if an American citizen desires to purchase a foreign 
article which is taxed 60 per cent. he must pay the value of the article 
with the tax added; but not so with the home-manufactured article. 
To illustrate it, before we produced plate-glass in this country it cost 
the American consumer one-third more than the same sort of plate-glass 
now costs him, although there is a tax upon it on an average of 45 per 
cent. This is true with reference to the textile fabrics. The price of 
ordinary clothing in this country is quite as cheap to-day as it was 
under the famous Robert J. Walker free-trade law of 1842. 

Any intelligent man may verify this statement by an examination of 
the schedule prices of that day and this. The difference in value is 
chiefly with the finer qualities of cloth. The idea that a man pays $6 | 
tax when he buys $10 worth of clothing is so fallacious that it needs | 
no refutation. 

One word on the subject of raw material. In discussing this ques- | 
tion I shall not refer to the ores in the mountains, the coal in the earth, 
or the timber in the tree, but to that class of articles commonly denom- | 
inated raw material, which require some labor to produce. Asa familiar 
illustration I will take wool. Much has been said about the protection 
of the wool interests of this country, and a few facts plainly stated, it 
seems to me, disposes of the entire question. There are three principal 
grades of wool. The coarse, the intermediary, and the superfine. I 
assert as a fact that this country produces all of the three classes. 

In Australiaand the South American countries flocks of sheep can be 
raised and cared for at littleexpense. Their wool-clip is in direct com- 
petition with ours. Thesheep in those countries are pastured and kept 
upon land that is comparatively valueless. The cost of transportation | 
of that wool here isa mere bagatelle. Now, the question resolves itself | 
into this: shall our farmers abolish all sheep from their farms and de- | 
pend entirely upon the foreign market for wool, or shall we protect the 
American farm and thus save the flocks to American husbandry? Any | 
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American farmer will tell you that he can not afford to keep a flock of 
sheep through a cold winter in the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Nebraska and feed them grain and 
pasture them upon land worth on an average $40 an acre in competition 
with the flocks of sheep in a climate with comparatively no winter and 
upon land worth 1 cent an acre. For my part, I shall never hesitate to 
afford protection to the flock-masters and farmers of this country when | 
called upon todoso. I donot care to see the flocks of sheep disappear and 
me eliminated from the industries of the farms of the great West. 
_ Wool, viewed as a raw material, is comparatively inexpensive. Take 
for example the number of pounds ordinarily woven intoa coat. In its 
raw state it is inexpensive, but when prepared for wear its cost has been 
doubled and quadrupled several times. 
Let me follow it through the various courses of handiwork before it | 


| pean workmen. 


D>Y0,000,000 more. 
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| that iniquitous institution. 


























































reaches the back of the wearer. The fleece of wool is sheared, washed, 


| picked, carded, spun, prepared for the loom, woven, finished, trans- 


ferred to the shelves of the merchant, cut, sewed, and fashioned to the 


| limbs of the wearer, and when completed represents more than 95 per 


cent. of labor. In America this labor is paid for at the highest price 
paid anywhere in the world for like services, and the free-trader seems 
to be vexed beyond endurance because his handsome form may not be 
attired in this piece of furniture at the starvation wages paid to Euro- 
My sympathy is all for the American laborer, for ] 
believe that one who will not first provide ‘‘for his own household is 


| worse than an infidel.’ 


The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
this House asserts that the revenues may be reduced $50,000,000, and 
that it becomes the duty of this Congress to take this burden from the 
shoulders of the people. If there be a surplus of $50,000,000, I fall, 
agree with the distinguished chairman that it becomes our duty to 
reduce taxation. I donotagree that his horizontal bill will accomplish 
that purpose. 

In many instances, if the bill shall be passed as presented, an increase 
of revenue will take place. In so far as it reduces the manufacturing 
establishments of this country an influx of foreign products to meet 
the demand will increase the revenues to a degree in excess of the pro- 
posed reduction all along the line. He will not accomplish by his pro- 
posed horizontal plan a reduction of revenue. His plan simply means 
a reduction all along the line until he gets to that point, through 
series of years, where free trade is brought about. 

If the honorable chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
was in favor of a reduction pure and simple, it could easily be accom- 
plished. Take the articles of sugar and molasses. Theimportation of 


| these articles yielded to the Governmenta revenue last year of $46,000, - 


000 in round numbers. It would be the simplest thing in the world to 
bring in a bill putting them upon the free-list and accomplishing just 
what he says is desirable. This would reach the largest number of 
people. The table of every workingman in this country would b 
relieved from a tax which he daily pays tothe Government. It would 
also illustrate the theory advanced by the free-traders that their idea 
would notinterfere with the industries of thiscountry. It would touch 
only one spot in the United States, and while Louisiana might not like 
to be the frightful example by which free-traders could prove thei 
notions to an anxious and long-suffering people, it would afford a splen- 
did opportunity for this Congress to prove themselves honest and sin- 
cere in their assertions. It would also reduce taxation to just about 
the point the distinguished chairman thinks should be done. 

But the fact is, Mr. Chairman, that the revenues of this country, ac- 
cording to the President of the United States, will not be in excess of 
the demand made upon them for a few years to come. The Mexican 
soldiers are about to be pensioned by this Congress. This will add 
fifteen or twenty million dollars to the annual outlay. A bill ought 
to pass equalizing the bounties of all the soldiers of the late war. This 


| would make an annual burden of fifty or sixty million dollars more for 


the next two or three years. The arrears of pay to pensioners should 
be extended, together with pensions to prisoners of war, and this would 
make a further outlay of $20,000,000 for the next five years. The fe- 
male nurses in the late war should be paid, and these expenditures, 


with the other incidentals in a growing nation, wil. more than absorb 
| the revenues which are now provided by law. 


In the face of all this our distinguished Democratic friends propose, 
as they say, to reduce the revenues $50,000,000 a year on the tariff bill, 
and the other wing of the Democratic party propose a further reduc- 
tion by wiping out the tax upon whisky and tobacco, amounting to 
It is apparent that the people of this country must 
interpose and stop the disastrous consequences which would follow 
from these threats. 

The Republican party is the one party that can be trusted with the wise 
reduction of taxation and ajustadministration of the affairs of the nation 

Since the war it has relieved the people from time to time of the oner 
ous burdens which they so willingly bore and which was fastened upon 
the nation by Democratic folly. It has kept abreast with the thought 
and progress of the times. It has responded to the voice of the people. 
It has entered upon civil-service reform. It hasdealt the only blow to 
Mormonism and polygamous marriages which has ever been given to 
It has restricted the emigration of the hordes 
of Chinese coolies into this country, that they might not destroy the 
wagesofourcitizens. Ithas granted munificent pensions to thesufferers 
in the recent war. It has built up the manufacturing and commercial 
industries of the country beyond the wildest dream of the enthusiast 
It has settled and peopled the Territories of the West and made them 
magnificent States in the great sisterhood. It has protected American 
citizenship wherever one of its citizens has seen fit to wander. It has 


| restored the country toacoin basis, and placed the credit of our nation 


higher than the most favored nations of the world, and it must alone 
be looked to to take care of the national revenues, protect labor and 
home industries, foster schools, and preserve the autonomy between la- 
bor and capital; circumscribe and limit the power of the railroad corpo- 
rations, deal with the question of interstate commerce, and bring about 
such results as will redound tothe nation’s honor and glory in the future 
as it has in the past. 
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Jurisdiction of the Circuit Courts of the United States. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. SAMUEL W. MOULTON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 7, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 1578) to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of an act to determine 
the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States and to regulate the 
removal of causes from the State courts, and for other purposes, approved 


March 3, 1879. 

Mr. MOULTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration was reported from the 
Judiciary Committee after very careful consideration, and its passage 
recommended. 

The judicial powers of the United States are prescribed in the third 
article of the Constitution. These powers have received judicial con- 
struction by a great many decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the extent of these powers is well understood. 

The first act of Congress creating Federal courts and prescribing their 
jurisdiction was the judiciary act of 1789. 

Those opposed to this bill contend that Congress should confer upon 
these courts all the jurisdiction possible and as to every subject-matter 
and person under the powers of the Constitution. 

Chose who support this bill take the ground that it would be unwise 
and detrimental to the interest of the people for Congress to adopt the 
policy contended for by the opponents of the bill. 

Circuit courts of the United States are created by acts of Congress, 
and we hold that it is within the powers of Congress to withhold, limit, 
or extend the jurisdiction of these courts under the Constitution as the 
interest of the people may require. And this may be determined by past 
experience, as well as the present condition and wants of the country. 

By reference to the judiciary act of 1789 it will be seen that only a 


United States under the Constitution was conferred on the circuit courts. 
The largest part of those powers was withheld from the Federal courts, 


and for the best interest of the people, and left to the jurisdiction of | of the United States, although it had its origin in the Constitution, is (except 


the State courts, where it remained without complaint for almost a 
century, every citizen finding in these courts full and ample remedies 
for all wrongs and invasion of rights of every kind. 


During the war of the rebellion and the legislation on the recon- | 


struction measures Congress unhappily passed various and sundry acts, 
notably in 1866, 1867, and in 1875, greatly enlarging the powers and 
jurisdiction of the circuit courts, and as I think to the great injury of 
the people. 

The object of this bill is to repeal some of the vicious legislation from 
1866 to 1875, and to restore the judiciary act of 1789 as far as may be 
practicable. 
the then anomalous condition of the country and was largely influenced 
by the passions and prejudices of the times. Up to that time there 
had been no demand or attempt to increase the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts; but at that time and since the theory and practice of the 
party in power was to concentrate as much power as possible in the 
executive and judicial departments of the Government, and by con- 
sequence lessen the jurisdiction of the State courts and the powers 
and rights of the States. 

I understand my colleague upon the committee, Mr. BISBEE, to take 
the ground that it is the duty of Congress to vest the whole judicial 
power under the Constitution and as to all subjects in the Federal 
courts, and not to do so is a disregard of the constitutional require- 
ments. This is a very serious question. 

I think it ought to be assumed that the fathers who made the Con- 
stitution, and many of them in the Congress of 1789 when the judiciary 
act was passed, had as full a comprehension of the construction and 
obligation of that instrument as the present generation. The makers 
of the Constitution did not think that they were violating any of its 
obligations when they framed the act of 1789, withholding from the 
jurisdiction of the courts a large part of conceded power. The question 
with them was, what is for the best interest of the people? 

But this whole question of jurisdiction has been repeatedly decided 
by the courts. I refer to a few only of the many cases upon this point. 
The substance of these cases is stated in Turner, administrator, vs. Bank 
of North America (4 Dallas, page 10) in these words: 

Congress is not bound, and it would perhaps be inexpedient, to enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts to every subject in every form which the Con- 


stitution might warrant. (See also McIntire vs. Wood, 7 Cranch; Kimball vs. 
United States, 12 Peters; Coy vs. Carter,3 Howard.) 


In the case of Sheldon ef al. vs. Sill, 8 Howard, 441, the court used 
these words: 


The only question which it will be necessary to notice in this case is whether 


| advanced or tacitly assumed would be tedious and unnecessary 
| Turner vs. Bank of North America (4 Dallas, 10), it was contended, as in this 
| that as it was a controversy between citizens of different States the Constit 
| tion gave the plaintiffa right tosue inthe circuit court, notwithstanding he was 
| aS assignee within the restriction of the eleventh section of the judiciary a 


| (except in a few specified instances) belongs to Congress; and Congress is not 


| may be seen in McIntire vs. Wood, 7 Cranch, 506; Kendall vs. United States 
| Peters, 616; Cary vs. Curtis, 3 Howard, 245. 
very small part of the subject embraced in the judicial powers of the | 


| holding jurisdiction from them in the exact degrees and character which to Con 


The increase of this jurisdiction evidently grew out of 
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the circuit court had jurisdiction. Sil!, the complainant below, a citizen of New 
York, filed his bill in the circuit court of the United States for Michigan against 
Sheldon, claiming to recover the amount of a bond and mortgage which had 
been assigned to him by Hastings, the president of the Bank of Michigan. She}. 
don in his answer, among other things, pleaded that the bond and mortgage ip, 
controversy, having been originally given by a citizen of Michigan to another 
citizen of the same State, and the complainant being assignee of them, the , 
cuit court had no jurisdiction. The eleventh section of the judiciary act, which 
defines the jurisdiction of the circuit courts, restrains them from taking “ coe. 
nizance of any suit to recover the contents of any promissory note or other chose 
in action in favor of an assignee, unless a suit might have been prosecuted in such 
court to recover the contents if no assignment had been made, except in cases 
of foreign bills of exchange.’’ The third article of the Constitution declares 
that ‘the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” The second section of the same article enumerates the cases 
and controversies of which the judicial power shall have cognizance, and among 
others it specifies “‘ controversies between citizens of different States.” It has 
been alleged that this restriction of the judiciary act with regard to assignees of 
choses in action is in conflict with this provision of the Constitution and ther 
forevoid. It must be admitted that if the Constitution had ordained and esta), 
lished the inferior courts and distributed to them their respective powers they 
could not be restricted or divested by Congress; but as it has made no such dis 
tribution, one of two consequences must result—either that each inferior c 
created by Congress must exercise all the judicial powers not given to thy 
preme Court, or that Congress, having the power to establish the courts, p 
define their respective jurisdictions. 

The first of these inferences has never been asserted, and could not bx 


r- 


us$ 


| fended with any show of reason ; and if not, the latter would seem to follow as 


a necessary consequence; and it would seem to follow also that, having a right 
to prescribe, Congress may withhold from any court of its creation jurisdict 
of any of the enumerated controversies. Courts Created by statute can hav: 

jurisdiction but such as the statute confers. No one of them can assert a ju 
claim to jurisdiction exclusively conferred on another or withheld from a! 
The Constitution has defined the limits of the judicial power of the United States 
but has not prescribed how much of it shall be exercised by the circuit court 
consequently the statute which does prescribe the limits of their jurisdict 
can not be in conflict with the Constitution unless it confers powers not e: 
merated therein. Such has been the doctrine held by this court since its first es 
tablishment. To enumerate all the cases in which it has been either direct 


} 


In the case of 
cas 


But the courtsaid : *‘ The political truth is that the disposal of the judicial power 
bound to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Federal courts to every subject in every 
form which the Constitution might warrant.’’ This decision was made in 1799 
Since that time the same doctrine has been frequently asserted by this court, as 


I read as an additional authority on this subject from the case of Cary 
vs. Curtis (3 Howard, 245), as follows: 


Secondly, in the doctrine so often ruled in this court, that the judicial power 


enumerated instances, applicable exclusively to this court) dependent for its dis 
tribution and organization and for the modes of its exercise entirely upon the 
action of Congress, who possess the sole power of creating the tribunals (inferior 
to the Supreme Court) for the exercise of the judicial power, and of investi: 
them with jurisdiction, either limited, concurrent, or exclusive, and of wit 


gress may seem proper for the public good. Todeny this position would be t 
elevate the judicial over the legislative branch of the Government and to give 
to the former powers limited by itsown discretion merely. It follows, then, that 
the courts created by statute must look to the statute as the warrant for their 
authority; certainly they can not go beyond the statute and assert an authority 

i 


| with which they may not be invested by it, or which may be clearly denied t 


them. This argument isin no wise impaired by admitting that the judici 


power shall extend to all cases arising under the Constitution and laws of the 


United States. Perfectly consistent with such an admission is the truth that the 
organization of the judicial power, the definition and distribution of the sub- 


| jects of jurisdiction in the Federal tribunals, and the modes of their action anc 
authority have been, and of right must be, the work of the Legislature. 
1 


The 
existence of the judicial act itself, with its several supplements, furnishes proof 
unanswerable on this point. The courts of the United States are all limited ir 
their nature and constitution, and have not the powersinherent in courts eXist- 
ing by prescription or by the common law. 


Mr. Speaker, the Constitution provides that— 


The judicial power shall extend to all cases, at law and in equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shal] be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors 
other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime )u- 
risdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall bea party ; to con 
troversies between two or more States; between a State and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States; between cit’zens of the same States 
claiming lands under grants of different States, and between a State, or the cit- 
izens thereof and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 


The following is a summary of the provisions of the bill: 

1. To raise the sum necessary to give original jurisdiction to the ci! 
cuit court to above $2,000 (section 1). : 

2. To give the right of removal to non-resident defendants only, and 
where the sum involved is above $2,000, except that in citizenship cases 
the plaintiff or defendant may remove at any time before trial upon atl- 


davit of prejudice (sections 2 and 3). 


3. To require the defendant removing to do so when first called upon 
to plead, and not merely before or at the trial term, and before trial as 
now, except in citizenship cases, as noted before (sections 2 and 3). 

4. To take away the right of a corporation to sue in a United States 
court a citizen of a State in which it is carrying on business or to he 


| sued by such citizen in such court or to remove such a suit to such 
court (section 3). 


5. To require citizenship suits to be brought in the district of th 


| plaintiff or defendant; that no one shall be arrested in one district for 


trial in another in a civil action; that eriginal process shall run on!y 











| 
in the district of the defendant’s residence or where he is found when 
process is served; except citizenship cases as above (section 1.) 
6. That interest shall be excluded in ascertaining the sum involved | 
(section 1). ; ; , : 
7. That no assignee of commercial paper (except foreign bills) can 
sue when the assignor could not (section 1). 
[ read a part of the report of the committee, which fully shows the 
material changes that this bill makes in the present law, with some of | 
the reasons that have induced the committee to recommend its passage: | 


The first change proposed is to increase the minimum jurisdiction of the cir- | 
cuit courts from $500 to $2,000. It will be remembered that the present minimum | 
jurisdiction was fixed by the law of 1789. It is believed, in view of the growth of | 
business in the country, and the increase of population from 4,000,000, the num- 
ber at the time the act of 1789 was passed, to 50,000,000, that the minimum juris- 
diction of the circuit courts ought not to be less fhan $2,000. : 

In almost all the States of the U nion the circuit courts are overloaded with 
business. By increasing the minimum from $500 to $2,000 the United States courts 
will be relieved of a large amount of business which can be as satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by the State courts as by the circuit courts of the United States, and | 
with more dispatch and less cost to litigants. 

The next amendment proposed to the existing statute is to take away from | 
the circuit courts of the United States jurisdiction of causes in favor of assignees 
of promissory notes and bills of exchange, unless a suit might have been main- 
tained thereon if noassignment had been made. This change restores the law 
as it existed from 1789 to 1875. It is believed that a large proportion of the busi- | 
ness which goes into the circuit courts at the instance of assignees of promissory 
notes and domestic bills of exchange is the result of collusion between the | 
original payee or holder and the assignee. This fruitfulsource of fraud on the 
jurisdiction of the courts, and unneccessary annoyance and expense which the 
makers of such instruments are subjected to, ought to be removed. 

The next change proposed is to restrict the right to remove a cause from the 
State to the Federal court to the defendant. As the law now provides, either | 
plaintiff or defendant may remove a cause, This was an innovation onthe law | 
as it existed from 1789 until the passage of the act of 1875. 

In the opinion of the committee, it is believed to be justand proper to require 
the plaintiff to abide his selection of aforum. If heelects to sue in a State court 
when he might have brought his suit ina Federal court, there would seem to be, 
ordinarily, no good reason to allow him to remove the cause. Experience in | 
the practice under the act of 1575 has shown that such a privilege is often used 


by plaintiffs to obtain unfa'. concessions and compromises from defendants who | 
are unable to meet the expenses incident to litigation to the Federal courts re- 
mote from their homes. 

The committee, however, believe that when a plaintiff makes affidavit that 
from prejudice or local influence he believes that he will not be able to obtain | 
justice in the State court he should have the right to remove the cause to the | 
Federal court. The bill secures that right to a plaintiff. | 

The next material change is to take from the circuit courts jurisdiction of any 
suit of a civil nature between a corporation and a citizen of arty State in which | 
such corporation at the time the cause of action accrued may have been carry- | 
ing on any business authorized by the law creating it, except in cases arising | 
under the copyright or patent laws, and in like cases in which said courts are 
authorized by the act to take original cognizance of suits between citizens ofthe | 
same State, nor shall any such suit between a corporation and a citizen or citi- | 
zens of a State in which it may be doing business be removed into any circuit 
court of the United States, except in like cases in which such removal is author- 
ized by the foregoing provisions in suits between citizens of the same State. 

Corporations created or organized by the laws of any State are authorized to 
sue a citizen or citizens of any other State in the Federal court, or when in like 
cases they may be sued in aState court to remove the cause intoa Federal court. | 
This privilege or right rests on the assumption that a corporation created or or- | 
ganized under the law of a State is a citizen of such State forall judicial purposes, 
and therefore, when suing or being sued in any other State, may avail itself of 
the rights which appertain to citizens of different States in respect to like suits. 
The committee recognize the fact that the Supreme Court has decided such to be 
the status of a corporation, and without questioning the soundness of the ajudi- 
cation, about which there is a divided opinion, see no good reason in longer 
permitting the exercise of such jurisdiction by the circuit courts. On the other | 
hand, the exercise of such jurisdiction by the circuit courts has given rise to 
much unnecessary expense and grave disadvantages to the citizens of States 
where corporations may be carrying on business. A corporation which leaves 
the State of its domicil and sets up its business in another State ought to be re- 
garded for al! judicial purposes as a citizen of such State, and should not be per- 
mitted to enjoy or exercise privileges not accorded to a citizen of such a State. 

Again, there are corporations created under the laws of Congress. 

There has been no judicial ascertainment of the domicil of such corporations, 
but under existing law such corporations are permitted to sue in the Federal 
courts, and when sued in a State court are authorized under section 640, Re- 
vised Statutes, to remove the cause to the circuit court of the United States. 
The change in the law proposed embraces all such corporations, as well as cor- 
porations created or organized under the laws of a State. 


That the passage of this bill will be of great advantage to the people 
and injure no one I think there can be no doubt; it deprives no person 
of his just rights, and removes great hardships that exist under the 
present law. 

_ Under the present condition of things the circuit courts of the United 
States are wholly unable to properly try the cases which come before | 
| 

| 


them, and their inability amounts to a practical denial of justice. If 
this bill becomes a law the cases before the circuit courts will be lessened 
at least one-third. I have no doubt that it will also lessen at least 25 per 
cent. the causes which under the present system reach the Supreme 
Court. There are 1,200 cases on the docket of that court, and it takes 
about four years to reach a case for argument after it is filed there. 
This certainly would be of great advantage to the people. 

From the time a case is commenced in the circuit court until final | 
adjudication in the Supreme Court six, eight, or ten years may elapse. 
This is a substantial denial of justice. 

If the State courts were restored to their rightful powers the Federal 
courts could discharge all the duties that rightfully devolve upon them, 
and this is the proper mode of relieving them. 

There 1s One provision of this bill which, it seems to me, must ad- 
dress itself directly to the common sense and justice of every person who 

as practiced law in these courts, as a means of relieving the Federal | 
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| the Supreme Court. 


| in the ad damnum $500. 
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courts of a very considerable amount: of business which finally reaches 
I refer to those cases where jurisdiction is obtained 
by reason of assignments. Fictitious assignments is a regular business 
with reference to certain classes of securities, notes for fraudulent patents 
and among certain parties, to enable them to sue in the Federal courts, 
as this tends to prevent defenses by poor debtors. The old law as it 
stood prior to 1875 provided that if A gave his note to B in the same 
State, under no circumstances, by assignment or otherwise, could that 
note be sued in the Federal courts. To-day the law is that, although 
the note be made between parties in Illinois, the payee may assign the 
note to a citizen of Indiana and that assignee may bring suit at once 
in the Federal courts. And I am informed that over one-third of all 
the cases that reach the circuit courts in the Western States arise from 
permitting such assignees to sue, and by collusion between parties. 
This operates unjustly, and especially so as against the maker of the 
note or bonds. Iam heartily in favor of that provision of the bill which 
proposes to correct this practice. It is a very important provision and 
ought to pass this House. It injures no oné and will operate princi 
pally for the benefit of all honest people. 

The bill also contains the following important provision: 

That the circuit courtsof the United States shall not take original cognizance 
of any suit ofa civil nature, either at common law or in equity, between a cor- 


poration created or organized by or under the laws of any State anda citizen of 
any State in which such corporation at the time the cause of action accrued may 


| have been carrying on any business authorized by the law creating it, except in 


cases arising under the patent or copyright laws, and in like cases in which said 
courts are authorized by this act to take original cognizance of suits betwe 


citizens of the same State; 


en 
norshall any such suit between such a corporation 
and a citizen or citizens of a Siate in which it may be doing business be removed 


| to any circuit court of the United States, except in like cases in which such re 


moval is authorized by the foregoing provision in suits between citizens of the 
same States. 


The effect of this proposition is that a corporation created in one State 


| and doing business in another State shall have no more rights and priv- 


ileges than the citizens of the latter State. 
Now, to amplify this so we can see the operation of this provision: 
A corporation is created in Massachusetts, and an agency is estab- 
lished in Illinois, it may be a fire and marine or life insurance com 


pany, or something of that kind. Under the law as it stands to-day 


| such a corporation may bring the smallest suit against a citizen and 


drag him two or three hundred miles from home. It is done in this 
way: These insurance companies have notes against parties in all parts 
of the State. ‘ They claim that there is a default in the payment of a 
note of $50. They file their declaration in the Federal court, alleging 
When such a suit is brought in a circuit court 
of the United States, it isa great hardship upon the defendant, residing, 
it may be, in Cairo, Il., to go to Springfield, a distance of two hundred 
and fifty miles, to attend court. The expenses for himself and his 
attorney would be more than double the amount for which he is sued 
If this provision of the bill is adopted the citizen will be protected 
against presentinjustice. This provision will not operate tothe injury 
of the foreign corporation. 
f a corporation is permitted to come into a State and enjoy under its 


| laws protection for its property and rights, why should it not be content 


with the enjoyment of all the rights of the citizens of the State, but no 
more? Ifthe corporation has occasion to sue the citizen let him do it 
in the county where that citizen resides. The courts are always open, 
and there is po justice or reason why the citizen at the caprice of a 
corporation should be compelled to go hundreds of miles from home at 
great inconvenience and expense. 

This practice is giving all the advantage to the foreign corporation 
and at the expense of the citizen. 

But it is said in answer to these obvious reasons for this bill that a citi- 
zen from another State or a foreign corporation can not have justice done 
them in the State courts, on account of prejudice, partiality, ignorance, 
or corruption of the State judiciary. This is all mere pretense, and 
amounts to nothing but a plea for the concentration of judicial power 
in the Federal courts. 

The encroachment of the Federal upon the jurisdiction of the State 
courts within the past twenty years has threatened their extinction 
Every act of Congress that has touched the subject during that time has 


lessened the State and increased the Federal power. And I may say 


| that the general tendency of all Federal legislation has been toward the 


centralization of power in the hands of the Government, so that the 
rights of the people and the States are jeopardized. 

There is a theory that is attempted to be maintained by those who 
favor centralization of Federal power, that the Federal courts are the 
safeguards of the rights of the people; that in these courts alone the 
ultimate rights and liberties of the citizen can be maintained. This 


| theory is agreat mistake and its prevalence tends to many evils. Among 


others it lessens respect for State courts, State rights, and State pro- 
tection. 

At the organization of the Government the powers of the Federal 
judiciary were very limited, as I have shown, and carefully confined 
within the provisions of the Constitution, and the rights of the State 
courts were zealously protected. 

One of the strongest objections urged against the adoption of the 
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Federal Constitution was that the Federal judiciary might absorb and 
destroy the powers of the State courts. 

The encroachments upon the jurisdiction of the State courts should 
be checked, unless the State courts have failed to answer the end de- 
signed at the organization of our system of government. If they have 
proved a failure, let us amend the Constitution and abolish them as use- 
less and expensive appendages to oursystem. I think there can be no 
doubt that the supreme courts of the several States are equal in every 
respect, if not superior, to the circuit and district courts of the United 
States. This comparison may be made as to integrity, legal learning, 
and the impartial discharge of their general duties, and the State courts 
certainly will not suffer by such comparison. The incapacity and want 
of integrity of Federal judges has often been charged, and with truth. 
But charges of this kind have seldom been made against State judges. 

Besides, a large majority of the Federal judges are taken from the 
bench of the States, and all of them from either the bench or bar of the 
States. There is no other place from which to fill the Federal judiciary 
but the States. Judge David Davis was taken from the circuit bench 
of my State and transferred directly to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He took a high position as a learned jurist from the very first. 

Certainly it can not be contended that the United States judiciary 
contains all the legal learning, integrity, wisdom, and all that goes to 
constitute an able judiciary. 

The history of the State courts is a full refutation of the claim set up 
by those who desire the increase of Federal power that the Federal cir- 
cuit and district judges are superior to the State judiciary. 

The State courts, if they err at all, err on the side favoring the rights 
and liberties of the citizen. And the tendency of the Federal court 
decisions is on the side favorable to Federal power. 

It is admitted that the State judiciary may pass upon and decide the 
great question of life, liberty, and of property as between citizens of 
the State, but the opponents of this bill say that the State judiciary are 
so ignorant and prejudiced that when a non-resident is a party they are 
incapable of doing justice to him and can not be trusted. This isa 
senseless and unjust charge against the State judiciary. The charge is 
not supported by fact and is wholly untrue. 

The claim that is made for the Federal judiciary and its increased 
jurisdiction implies distrust, ignorance, and dishonesty on-the part of 
the State judiciary. The judiciary of the State is composed of the very 
best men for learning, integrity, and character thatcan be found. There 
is hardly an exception. The right of a non-resident person or corpora- 
tion can be as well maintained in the State courts as in the Federal. 
From 1789 to 1875 thousands of cases where non-residents were parties 
were tried in the State courts and no complaint of injustice was ever 
made or thought of. 

Let us, to show the injustice and absurdity of the doctrine of removal 
of causes from State to Federal courts, as contended for, take the case 
of a domestic corporation that is sued in its own State. Now, is it pos- 
sible to suppose that because a non-resident happens to own a few 
hundred dollars of stock in the corporation (of which the judge is pre- 
sumably ignorant) the State judge can not fairly and justly try the 
case, and that such a case under such circumstances must be removed 
to the Federal court on the application of such a stockholder. Upon 
what grounds can you assume that the Federal judge is less prejudiced, 
ignorant, or dishonest than the State judge? Even the Federal judge 
may be more prejudiced and ignorant than the State judge, and not 
unfrequently is, as many of us have had good reason to know. Ap- 
pointments to the Federal bench are made too often for political and 
partisan considerations rather than for judicial qualification, and it is 
within the memory of us all that judges to the highest tribunal have 
been appointed for the purpose of producing a particular decision. 

Again, consider the assumption of the Federal judges of jurisdiction 
to enjoin State and municipal taxes, especially where corporations are 
interested, and hold them illegally assessed or unconstitutional when 
the highest State court has held them valid and constitutional. 

This isa monstrous assumption of power and never should have been 
exercised by the Federalcourts. And yetat onetime the circuit and Fed- 
eral courts in the State of Illinois had over three millions of such taxes 
enjoined at the instance of corporations, and by reason of it over one-half 
of this sum was lost to the State and municipalities. Is it possible that 
the State and municipalities should be compelled to go to these inferior 
Federal tribunalsand beg to be permitted to exercise their unquestion- 
able power to provide the revenue absolutely necessary to maintain their 
very existence ? 

Theassumption of sucha power from such a source is subversive of our 
Government, and if sanctioned orsubmitted to, every State is absolutely 
dependent on the will of the circuit and district courts within its bor- 
ders. Nothing could be more monstrously absurd and dangerous. 

If this doctrine that a railroad corporation, non-resident stockholder 
of a domestic corporation, can enjoin the collection of the revenues of a 
State, then it may.be by a little stretch of power that the existence of 
the State governments may be wholly destroyed. And this is not an 
improbable result when we look at the vast encroachment of the Federal 
judiciary within the last quarter of a century. It is but a short step 
from the present assumption of power to the ultimate end—the claim 
of all judicial power. 


| 





| 


Thomas Jefferson, in 1820, thirty-one years after the Government 
had been put into operation, in a letter to Mr. Ritchie, said: 


The judiciary of the United States is the subtle corps of sappers and miner 
constantly working underground to undermine the foundaton of our confed: 
ated fabric. They are construing our Constitution from a co-ordination of : 
general and special government to a supreme one alone. * * * A judi: iary 
independent of a king or executive alone is a good thing; but independence of 
the will of the nation is a solecism, at least in a republican government. 


a 


Our institutions and liberties if destroyed will probably be the resy}t 
of judicial decisions lessening the power of the State courts and the 
inherent rights of the people and centralizing power in the possession 
of the few. 

To-day Judge Drummond, of Illinois, by reason of his office of Feq- 
eral judge, is superintendent and has control of more miles of railroad 
than any man in the world. 

The creditors of railroads ought to have some voice in the distrihy- 
tion of assets and ought to find remedies to control this matter in the 
State courts. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court in regard to the legal-ten- 
der act has given the whole country a just cause for alarm. This de- 
cision has been received with great dissatisfaction by the bar and the 
people all over the country, and is another strong instance of the tend- 
ency of Federal courts toward centralization of power, and affords 
grounds for realization of the fears of Jefferson so cogently expressed 
sixty-five years ago. 

Without delaying the House longer I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is a great demand for the passage of this bill, and we can do no 
greater service to the people and in defense of the rights of the States 
than by the prompt action of this Congress in making this bill the law 
of the land. 


Y 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HENRY G. BURLEIGH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BURLEIGH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I notice in the RecorpD of June 10 the speech of 
my colleague from New York, Hon. LEWIs BEACH, which appears to be 
in favor of railroads and in opposition to all water ways and all harbors 
He states that Illinois is the only State that is willing to display gen- 
erosity in the matter of giving away canals, and, referring to the Erie 
Canal bill now before the House, he says that the State of New York 
is wedded to the Erie Canal, and that it would be heresy to breathe one 
word against it within the confines of the Empire State. 

I will inform the House and the honorable gentleman that the peo- 
ple of the Empire State are wedded to the Erie Canal not only beca 
it has been one of the chief resources of its commercial greatness, unit 
ing as it does the great Western lakes with the Hudson River, but be- 
cause it is the only system of transportation in the State that does! 
discriminate against the citizens of itsState. Notonly the Republica: 
party but the Democratic party are in favor of this great water wa) 

When the constitutional amendment to make the canals free wis 
submitted to the people the vote thereon was 486,105 in favor the 
and 163,151 in opposition. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the canal is in his ste! 
ment that in the year 1881 the freight per bushe: from Chicago to Ne) 
York by lake and canal was 8.6 cents, by all rail 14.4 cents per bush 
in 1882 by lake and canal 8.7 cents per bushel, by all rail it was | 1.0 
cents per bushel; in 1883 by lake and canal 9.16 cents per bus! 
by all rail 16.1 cents per bushel; showing the cost to be something 
40 per cent. less from Chicago to New York by water than by rm 

In the face of this he is willing to sell the Erie Canal to some 
poration and build thereon a four-track railway at an estimated co 
of $15,000,000. He states that the New York Central Railroad is 
talized at $144,000,000. I would like to ask the gentleman, wert the 
last remaining check against railroad monopolies taken away from Ui 
people, namely, the Erie Canal, how long it would be before his ne 
railroad would be capitalized at $200,000,000? fae 

When the New York Central road received its charter it was with the 
express condition that it should pay into the treasury of the State 0! 
New York the amount of tolls charged by the canals, as the road runs 
parallel with it. But the power of corporations soon found a way ‘© 
relieve it from this charge. It isalways potential in legislative bodies 
I will inform the gentleman that it will bea long time before the peo- 
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ple of his State will be willing to have the Erie Canal, which unites 
the great Western lakes with the Hudson River, and the Champlain 
Canal, which unites all the Canadian rivers and lakes with the com- 
mercial emporium of New York, sold out under the hammer to some 
railroad corporation, even if the gentleman himself should be one of 
the incorporators. oe 2 

The Erie Canal has paid into the treasury of the State of New York 
over and above the cost of its construction and all its improvements 
$35,000,000. He gives as his reference to canal authorities Mr. Silas 
Seymour. I will state that he is no authority on canalsand is not rec- 
ognized as authority. He does not even live on a canal nor has any 
sympathy with canals. But I will state that there is a gentleman in 
the State of New York, whom I would have supposed my colleague 
would have given as authority, namely, Hon. Horatio Seymour, who 
is a friendof the canals and knows their value to the people of the State 
of New York, and whose voice will always be heard in their behalf. 
The gentleman laughingly refers to the sums of $1,000 to improve the 
Rondout Harbor and $5,000 for the harbor at Saugerties, and states as 
follows: 


I must confess that I felt some little local pride, but probably not so much as 
my distinguished colleague [Mr. BAGLEY], who represents the Ulster district, 
in finding Rondout and Saugerties dignified with the title of‘ harbors.”” I never 
suppo they had come up even to the standard of * landings,” as we call them 
along the river. Theonly ships you will find there are barges, canal-boats, and 
mud-scows, which the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has, through igno- 
rance of nautical matters probably, mistaken for ships clipped of their wings. 

I will inform the gentleman that the commerce of the Hudson River 
is 20,000,000 of tons during the eight months of navigation; that it is 
all done by the barges and canal-boats, mainly owned by the men who 
navigate them, and employing 20,000 men, and during the winter when 
the Hudson River is frozen over these harbors furnish a safe refuge for 
a large number of boats and barges which float this vast tonnage dur- 
ing the summer season, and which are mostly owned by poor, hard- 
working, and industrious men, and I should have thought it would 
have been the last thing the gentleman would have referred to. 

The gentleman is in error when he states that there was no recom- 
mendation from the Chief Engineer. A survey was made by order of 
General Newton, and the committee had before it his recommendation 
of their usefulness and utility. Over 1,000,000 tons of coal are trans- 
ported from the city of Newburg, in the gentleman’s own district, on 


“Sec. 2. That the office of Commissioner of Customs is hereby abolished, and 
the officers known as collectors of internal revenue and collectors of customs 
are abolished; and the President shall appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, one collector of taxes for each new district, who shall 
discharge all the duties imposed by law upon the several internal-revenue col- 
lectors and custom-duty collectors in the several districts now existing and 
which under this consolidation form the new district, and such other duties as 
may be imposed by law upon him. 

“Sec. 3. That the President shall, by notice duly given, establish one port of 
entry in each district, and shall designate the point at which the collector in said 
district shall keep his office; and the collectors are authorized to subdivide 
their States and Territories into subordinate districts, which subdivisions they 
shall report to the Secretary of the Treasury; and if he approves the same, he 
shall so declare and give public notice of the boundaries of the subordinate dis- 
tricts, and designate points at which taxes may be collected under the internal- 
revenue laws, and ports of entry in said subordinate districts at which deputy 
collectors may be stationed to receive duties and other moneys, to enter and clear 
vessels, and perform such services in relation to the customs, navigation, and 
internal-revenue laws as the Secretary may deem necessary : Provided, however, 
That no subordinate district shall be established, or port of entry designated or 
maintained, in which the amount of taxes coilected does not exceed the costs of 
collection. 

“Sec. 4. That deputy collectors, inspectors, weighers, appraisers, clerks, and 
ae subordinate officers shall be appointed in the manner now provided by 

aw. 

“Sec. 5. That each collector shall execute a bond to the United States as is now 
provided by section 2619 of the Revised Statutes ; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may increase the penalty of the bonds, and where not already fixed may 
prescribe the same. Each collector shall receive an annual salary,to be fixed 
and graduated upon the basis now provided by law for collectors of internal 
revenue. Deputy collectors shall execute like bonds as collectors, in such pen- 
alty as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, who shall also fix their 
compensation. 

“Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall hereafter be known 
as the commissioner of taxes, and, in addition to his present duties, shall dis- 
charge all the duties now imposed by law upon the Commissioner of Customs, 
and shall superintend the collection of all taxes collectible under the internal- 
revenue system and customs-duties system of the United States. 

‘*Sec. 7. That the President is authorized to discontinue the services and abol- 
ish the offices of surveyors and apprafsers of customs in all districts abolished 
by this consolidation,and shall designate places of deposit for the records and 
files pertaining to those collection districts which have been abolished by thisact 

“Sec. 8. That the salaries provided for officers in this act shall be in lieu of all 
salaries, fees, commissions, and storage heretofore allowed to collectors and sur- 
veyors of customs; and all laws or parts of laws authorizing the allowance to 
collectors and surveyors of custonis of salaries, fees, commissions, storage, and 
perquisites, of whatsoever name and nature,are hereby repealed; and all fees 
collectible by law shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury as moneys 
belonging to the United States; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to provide for the collection of such fees by the use of stamps, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe.” 





































































these same insignificant barges and canal-boats which he so sneeringly 
refers to. 

I believe it is the duty of this Government to make appropriations 
for the improvement of all the great water ways and harbors that are 
national in their character, and no State in the Union is more inter- 
ested in this improvement than the State of New York. Let the im- 
provement be in whatever State it may so long as it is national in its 
character. 

Plenty of votes could be found in 1864 when one railroad had been 
built uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to give away forty or 
fifty million acres of the public domain which belonged to the Amer- 
ican people to the Northern Pacific Railroad corporation. Then why 
begrudge asmall amount each year to improve and protect the water 
ways of the people, which are their own, to be used free forever? 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PHILIP B. THOMPSON, JR., 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 28, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7069) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes— 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: [I consented to the limitation of time as proposed by 
the gentleman from Indiana because I do not desire to delay the House 
in the passage of this bill. At the same time I think the large inter- 
ests involved are entitled to due consideration—that we ought to take 
suflicient time to consider them thoroughly. 

The amendment which I intend to offer I send to the desk, that it 
may be read and become a part of the record. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 840, e 35, insert: 

. That after June 30, 1884, the internal-revenue districts and custom-duties 
districts, as they now exist in each State and Territory of the United States and 
the District of Columbia, are hereby consolidated in each of said States and 
Territories and said District into one district for all purposes of Federal taxa- 


tion, which new district shall be called and known by the name of such State, 
Territory, and District of Columbia, and be coextensive with the limits thereof. 


XV. 19 












Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, it will be seen from the scope of 
this amendnient that it is, as I indicated, a consolidation of the entire 
collection and internal-revenue districts, so that each State shall have 
one collector, who shall collect, account for, and be responsible for all 
the Federal taxation in that State. I propose, asI have stated, to offer 
this amendment at the proper time. 

A good many strictures have been indulged in by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] as to the manner in which this subject has been 
brought to the attention of the House. He claimed that members had 
not had sufficient notice; that in view of the grave importance of the 
question at least one week’s notice of such a proposition ought to have 
been given. 

Mr. CANNON. My friend does not want to misrepresent me? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Not at all. 

Mr. CANNON. I stated that this subject is being considered by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, which has not yet 
reported; that the proposition ought to be considered and fully pre- 
pared in committee before being presented to the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Now, I must enter my protest against the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, of which the gentleman from Illinois is a 
member, absorbing all the functions not only of every other committee 
of this House but even of the House itself. It would appear that, 
according to the gentleman’s view, we should not be allowed to con- 
sider any proposition in Committee of the Whole until it has passed 
under the consideration of some subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. While such consideration may enlighten the gentle- 
man from Illinois, I can not see how it can enlighten the House upon 
this question. The subject-matter of this amendment as now pre- 
sented to the House has been pending here for more than two months 
The recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury on this question 
have been as much before every member of this House as before the 
members of the Committee on Appropriations. There is another com- 
mittee of the House charged more directly with the administration of 
this branch of the Government than the Appropriations Committee, 
which really has no jurisdiction over it. When the Committee on Ap- 
propriations undertakes to exercise jurisdiction of this matter to the 
exclusion of the other committees of the House, it is an assumption 
upon the part of that committee not warranted by sound legislative 
or parliamentary principles or the rules established for the government 
of the House. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. RANDALL] says that this legisla- 
tion is proper and right. He says that he has had it under considera- 
tion for some time and, so far as he is concerned, is prepared to act upon 
it. The gentleman from Illinois, I understand, is prepared to act 
upon it; if not, he ought to be, because the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury have been before him for some two years. 
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This general proposition to reduce internal-revenue collectors again 
brought to the attention of the House has been opposed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois heretofore. The same controversy arose when I pro- 
posed last year to reduce the collection districts. He then announced sol- 
emnly the same reasons in opposition as he does now. If he will take 
is speech made on that occasion, or rather his two or three speeches— 
because he spoke several times—he will find in them, almost verbatim, 
the same objections as those which he has made this morning. Yet the 
President, through the instrumentality of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, reduced those collection districts from one hundred and twenty- 
six to eighty-two in spite of the objections of the gentleman from Illinois, 
then contending as he does now that if we dared to strike one of these 
officers down the revenues of the country would be endangered. 

The gentleman then referred to my State just as he has done to-day. 
I knew he was going to point to Kentucky and claim that distilleries 
arerunning illicitly there. I was prepared forthat. When this ques- 
tion was presented before, he intimidated and alarmed the House out 
of doing what it was inclined todo. When I proposed the reduction 
of these collection districts to forty-three he alarmed the House by 
stating that if the reduction should be made Kentucky distillers would 
refuse to pay their taxes and there would not be sufficient money to 
supply the Government. Yet the President himself followed the bare 
suggestion made in this House, and, in spite of the arguments, objec- 
tions, and fears of the gentleman, reduced the collection districts from 
one hundred and twenty-six to eighty-two; and, as I find from the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, not one dollar of revenue was 
lost. 

Why, there have been only forty-three illicit distilleries in Ken- 
tucky last year, and only one lone man arrested in the whole State. 
Where did they come from? Just as I told him they would, they 
come from the tenth district, up in*the mountains. They were noth- 
ing in the world but little fruit-brandy distilleries, which would not 
make, the whole of them put together, as much as five hundred gal- 
lons of brandy. All those forty-three illicit distilleries in Kentucky, 
I will venture to say, are up in the tenth district and not one in the dis- 
trict I represent. The seventh district, which I was then in, has not 
a single illicit distillery running in it. 

But let me make a correction there. There were only forty-three in 
the whole Stateof Kentucky, and of those there were only twenty-nine 
up in the mountain district, or the fruit-brandy district, where these 
little fruit-brandy distilleries are run almost ad libitum, because the 
officers who were sent up there, as the gentleman from Illinois said, to 
watch them and prevent the manufacture of this whisky, get their part 
of what is turned out in these little distilleries. I recollect when I 
was traveling around there I used sometimes to meet some of these dis- 
tillers, and I asked one of them how he complied with the law which 
required them to make returns twice a month, and he said: ‘‘ I donot 
pay any. I do not have to pay taxes. The inspector we now have 
does not begin to collect until I getthirteen gallons ahead, and I never 
intend to get that much ahead.’’ [Laughter.] And he never did pay 
any taxes. That is about the way they run these little matters up 
there in the tenth district. They do not pay, and they do not intend to 
pay; and there is no use in keeping up this large corps of officials for 
the purpose of collecting this insignificant amount of taxes. 

I know the gentleman has referred to the fact that prosecutions have 
diminished all over the country. Why have they diminished all over 
the country? It is because you have ameliorated the execution of the 
law so far as it was hard, cruel, unnatural to these men. The time 
was when any of these men were liable to be arrested on any and every 
sort of pretext any officer could get up against him, not that he wanted 
to execute justice on him or get him to pay the taxes due, but that 
there might be opportunity to rob and plunder him out of his money 
and compel the Government to help pay for that very robbery and 
plunder of an innocent party; it is because you have ameliorated the 
execution of the law in that respect that you have had this better con- 
dition of things in reference to the collection of this revenue. As soon 
as you ameliorated the law you had no trouble with the distillers, not 
even in the fruit and brandy district of my friend JoHN WHITE 
{laughter}; that is, inthe tenth district ofthe State of Kentucky, where, 
out of forty-three illicit distilleries in the State of Kentucky last year, 
there were only twenty-nine; that is, there were twenty-nine which 
were prosecuted, but they only caught one man. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. } 

I say to the gentleman upon that subject, and to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAvis] who objected to the reduction of these 
customs collection districts, that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
recommended that out of the nine districts in Massachusetts five 
should be lopped off. Perhaps that is the reason why my friend finds 
so mach trouble in agreeing with the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Those five districts in Massachusetts may be 
very useful to him at election times. If they are lopped off, I do not 
know whether it reaches a port in his immediate neighborhood, but I 
might almost conjecture that it does, and give that as the reason why 


sa 


we now find him urging an objection here to any action in favor of dis- | 


pensing with any of these superfluous offices in any of these districts, 
as it may be the means of cutting off an officer who may be friendly to 


| 
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him at election times. For one, I can not see any good reason why 
there should be objection to consolidating these districts, thereby help- 
ing to get rid of a portion of electioneering machinery which is poten- 
tial only for evil. 

My friend. from Chicago also objects to it. 
not be collected. Chicago is a large port, and collects $4,000,000 of 
taxes. The Government collection officials here could reach it by 
letter in less than twenty-four hours and by telegraph at a moment's 
notice. Provision could be made for stamps and all other neces. 
sary means for the collection of the Government revenues. We would 
thus not only get rid of this cumbersome machinery and unnecessary 
expense to the Government, but we would be able to reduce these off- 
cials and secure thereby an economical administration of the Govern- 
ment. We could rectify some of the things of which the people justly 
complain, and we could relieve the country of the dictation of internaj 
revenue Officials in reference to conventions and the dictation of these 
officers on election day. Some of you will find it all out when you get 
to Chicago. [Laughter.] Some of you who are for Blaine will find 
how it happens down in the South there are so many delegates for th: 
President. It is because the internal-revenue districts are still kept up 
down there, and the coterie of office-holders who are now there do not 
favor the best man for the nomination but set him aside, and through 
their instrumentality make it possible that not the best but the worst 
nomination may take place. [Laughter and applause. } 

In a word, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, as if these revenue col- 
lectors, with their districts, under the internal-revenue system, in IIli- 
nois, from one of which $13,000,000 are collected, could be dropped. 
Why should you continue all those districts for the collection of the 
internal-revenue taxes, as well as for customsduties? Why should not 
the whole $20,000,000 be collected by one set of officers at Chicago, with 
its great network of railroads running in all directions, and when the 
unnecessary office-holders are maintained expressly for no other pur- 
pose, possibly, than to run conventions, dictate nominations, and bull- 
doze elections. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. REESE. Some of the Georgia delegation, on their way to Chi- 
cago, passed through here yesterday, and one of them informed me that 
there were eighteen out of the twenty-four for Arthur for the reason that 
they got their bread and meat up here. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes; and that is but a fair sample of what occurs 
alloverthecountry. I want tosee asmany of these office-holders elimi- 
nated from our service as possible. I want to seea true civil-service re- 
form inaugurated in this respect. I want to wipe out as many of them 
as possible. The people are ripe to get rid of them. They demand ot 
the Democratic party when they come to enact laws that they shall enact 
them in such a way as Shall cut down this unnecessary horde of office 
holders. They demand that we shall free them from this constant 
interference with elections. And they are not as particular: 
gentlemen here seem to be whether that legislation be upon one bill 01 
another. All they ask is that what is done shall be done quickly and 
thoroughly; and we do not answer the demands of our constituents and 
the best interests of the country if we fail to do it. 

We have it in our power to do it. We were sent here to do it. W: 
have nothing else on hand now except to do it. I hope the party will 
stand up here and be at least united in one thing, and that is economy 
in expenditures by a discharge of these Federal office-holders or redu 
tion of them to a minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been drawn into this discussion more than | 
had intended. I wonld not have had much to say if it had not been 
that my State was attacked by the gentleman from I]linois, who has 
charged our people with being ‘‘moonshiners,’’ when in point of fact 
we have fewer moonshiners than any other State in the Union, not even 
excepting Illinois. The difference between us is that they are shrewd 
enough and sharp enough to keep out of the way of the law and not 
get caught, while our poor fellows are always taken. They do not know 
how to play the rascal and evade the law as my friend’s constituents 
seem todo. They are not sufficiently educated in rascality for that; 
and I hope that the educational bill will be passed to enable them to 
learn something upon the subject. [Laughter.] It will be beneticial, 
if not useful. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I may not get the House to agree to changes so 
radical as those I have proposed in regard to the collection districts 
not, I will propose a reduction of internal-revenue collectors to forty- 
three and customs districts to sixty-nine, as recommended by the Se: 
retary of the Treasury. 

The customs part will read in this way. 
it for me. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


He says your taxes can 


The Clerk will please read 


That the President is hereby authorized and directed to consolidate and reo! 
ganize the customs collection districts of the United States, on or before the Ist 
day of October, 1884, so that the same shall not exceed in number sixty-nine 

And the President shall fix the boundaries of such reorganized districts 4 
designate ports of entry therein, and shall also, from time to time, designs 
ports in each of such districts at which deputy collectors may be stationed to 
receive duties and other moneys, enter and clear vessels, and perform such ote! 
services in relation to the customs and navigation laws as he may deem nece= 
sary; and he shall give notice of the boundaries and designations of such ! 
ganized customs districts, and said ports when so designated shall have ®!! th 
privileges of ports of entry and delivery. 
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And the President is authorized and directed to discontinue the services and 
abolish the 
sary to con 
to designete hich may be abolished pursuant to the provisions of this act. 

Sections 2648 and 3687 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, together 
with all laws or parts of laws authorizing the allowance to collectors and sur- 
veyors of customs of salaries, fees, commissions, storage, and perquisites, of 
eis ay 1885; and all feescollectible by law shall thereafter be accounted for and 
paid into the Treasury as money belonging to the United States; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to provide for the collection of such 
fees by the use of stamps, under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to include in the reg- 
ular Book of Estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and each fiscal 
vear thereafter, estimates specifying in detail the number and class of officers 


and employés of every gra eand nature, with the rate of compensation to each, 


that may in his judgment be necessary to properly conduct the business of col- 
lecting the revenue at each port of entry in the United States, together with an 
estimate of the amounts required for contingent expenses at each of said ports, 
and for such additional expenses of the service as can not be otherwise specifically 
provided for : Provided, Nothing in this act shall prevent the shipment of mer- 
chandise to ports of delivery heretofore established by law. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I know this is a great question, worthy of pro- 
longed consideration, but our duty demands present action on this bill 
for fear the opportunity may pass. 

Postpone, says the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock]; deal 
with this subject on the sundry civil bill. No, sir; we can not wait. 
‘‘Now is the accepted time.’’ ‘‘ The day of reckoning has come.”’ 
The least I will propose and the least the country will accept is what 
in substance the Committee on Appropriations have had before them 
and read at the Clerk’s desk at the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. The maps filed with the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury illustrate forcibly the necessity of this reduction. 
I made a table with great labor and care in 1882 showing the rotten- 
ness and corruption of this system. It is printed with some remarks I 
then made. Away with these pauper districts. If the Government 
was run on ‘‘ business principles’ instead of ‘‘ party necessity ’’ this 
could not stand an hour. For my part I am sick of this wasteful and 
lavish expenditure of public money not to collect; the taxes, but to 
debauch public sentiment by maintaining a horde of sinecure officers 
and furnish plunder for Republican campaign committees. 

A single line in this bill compelling the customs collectors to dis- 
charge in their respective districts the duties of the internal-revenue 
collectors would save millions of money; but I will not insist now if 
the House is not willing or is unprepared to go to that extent. 

A few words on the amendment relating to storekeepers and gaugers. 
The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for last year shows 
1,096 grain distilleries in operation during the year. Of this number 
439 mashed less than 5 bushels per day; 178 less than 10 bushels per 
day, or 617 in all which mashed less than 10 bushels per day. Each of 
these distilleries had not less than one storekeeper or storekeeper and 
gauger. There were 123 more of these distilleries out of this 1,096 
above named which mashed less than 20 bushels per day. Torun these 
small distilleries and less than 400 of larger capacity the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue employed 725 storekeepers and 1,130 storekeepers 
and gaugers, besides 852 gaugers for distilleries of all kinds. As the 
storekeepers and gaugers combined, namely, 1,130, are used at small 
distilleries, we find nearly an average of two officers stationed at each 
small distillery where none in point of fact is required. 

This takes no notice of the multiplication of these officers indulged 
in by collectors of internal revenue when party necessity in hot con- 
tested elections or control of party conventions require more hench- 
men for the administration to floor an opponent or control an election. 
They are, under the regulations of the Treasury, assigned every sixty 
days from one distillery to another. The collector will frequently have 
two or three times the number in commission unassigned, ‘‘ waiting 
orders.’ They will work sixty days and lay off sixty or one hundred 
and twenty, and thus two, and if necessary three, men are made de- 
pendent upon a distillery of less capacity than five bushels per day for 
their daily bread at the Government crib. They seek ambitious young 


form to the number of collection districts herein provided for, and 


men of influential families, and having once induced them into Repub- | 


lican employ, sap the foundations of a political antagonist who unex- 
pectedly finds influences paralyzed which once sustained honesty inthe 
Government and the Democratic ‘party at the polls. Thus the very 
offices established by the law to sustain good government are by mail- 


administration and party necessity made engines of oppression and | 


enemies of liberty, law, and order. 

The collector’s office is the hot bed of party corruption, a reeking 
cesspool of political iniquity, promoting venality in politics and de- 
bauching public sentiment in his district. Every one in actual service 
and all *‘ waiting orders’’ are under the directions of the collector, a 
compact body, to hold the fort for the grand old party. 
their time in electioneering, bringing to bear all the corrupt methods 
which theirown venality suggests to them may be effective with others; 


and furnished with funds exacted by the party lash from other unfor- | 


tunate office-holders, they overthrow and thwart the will of the honest 
voter by bribery, intimidation, and corruption at the polls. 

Che sixth district of North Carolina furnishes and has furnished for 
years the most notable instance of these wrongs. There was in opera- 
ton during the year at various times two hundred and sixty-nine dis- 


oftices of such collectors, surveyors, and appraisers as may be neces- | 


laces of deposit for the records and files pertaining to those collec- 


soever name and nature, are hereby repealed, to take effect on the Ist day 


They spend | 


- a 
} 
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| tilleries of less capacity than five bushels in this district and six more 
| over that and less than ten, and only three of greater than ten bushels’ 
| capacity, making two hundred and seventy-eight in all. There were 
thirty-six gaugers and two hundred and twenty-five storekeepers and 


| gaugers in this district last year at the time the report was made up to 
the 30th day of June, at which date most distilleries are closed. It 


must not be forgotten that last year did not witness an election of mem- 
bers of Congress nor President, and multiplication was not invokee, at 
least the report does not show it. Yet the report made to the Senate 
a few years ago does exhibit these corrupt practices in all their cold- 
blooded iniquity. 

The report does not show how many were employed during the year 
in that district or in commission there during the year. 
ously kept from the public. It shows the large surplus, but fails to 
locate them. The special report of Senator V ANCE ( Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. 116, Senate, Forty-seventh Congress, first session) gives some 
idea of the rottenness of this district. It shows (page 557) that for the fis- 
cal year 1882 the Secretary approved allowances tor twenty-two deputy 
| collectors for a year in which no greater amount of whisky was made 
than usual, which was a large increase in the regular force, making 
more than four times as many as were employed in 1875, when no elec- 
tion was on hand; that in 1880, a Presidential year, in addition to a 
similar increase of the regular force not quite so large, there were special 
| allowances to ong hundred more special deputies, making eleven times 
the number of special deputies used in 1881 (page 561). This speaks 
volumes when you remember these deputies have little or nothing to 
do, and that the great whisky-producing districts of Kentucky have 
only here and there a stamp deputy, frequently not more than three o1 
| four in an entire district, and the time of these is but half employed. 
During the Presidential year of 1880 three hundred and thirty-three 
storekeepers and storekeepers and gaugers were employed in said dis- 
| trict, allat $4 per day, which is about eighty more than were employed 
| in the year 1881, the greates$ whisky-producing year this country has 

ever witnessed. This takes no account of the gaugers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is adopted there will be a 
necessity for not more than three regular storekeepers in this district, 
for we have only three distilleries of greater capacity than twenty bushels, 
| and probably, in the discretion of the Commissioner, only one. A few 
special warehouses may require a few more, but their number will be 
| limited. Only 10,230 gallonsofwhisky were warehoused in that district 
during the fiscal year trom June, 1880, to June, 1881. These officers, 
besides being a standing menace to the liberty of the people and con 
stant danger to free elections, area direct insult to honest men, whos« 
integrity is impeached by governmental espionage in affairs of sucl 
small moment. A storekeeper at a large distillery in the multitud 
| of employés is unnoticed, and the functions of his office is an aid rathe1 
than a hinderance to the distiller, and experience has shown some 
necessity in great cities for such officers. 

But what a spectacle to see a Federal officer clad in the official garb 
of a great republic, at a salary of $1,300 a year, watch a distiller grind, 
scald, and cook three bushels of meal per day for a week, and then 
watch the barrel of whisky produced for three years, at which time it 
has cost the Government $4,000, and all leaked out, and the distiller. 
| having divided in the mean time the pay with the storekeeper, leaks 

away. For the way it operated a few years ago in the upper part of 
the eighth Kentucky collection district I refer to a table presented by 
Hon. JAMES B. BECK with his speech on the extension of the bonded 
| bill in the Senate during the Forty-seventh Congress. 
| Now, whatanexhibit isthere made! Can not we all, with one voice, 
| wgree to cut down these useless oflice-holders ?_ Let them go to work at 
| some honest calling. We will have better service. fewer scandals, and 
| fairer elections. 

The distiller does not want them; he wantsfreedom. We have tried to 
save him from the persecutions of these men. They think they draw thei: 
pay and must make a show of doing something. They set up all sorts 
| of iniquitous indictments for fear they will be dispensed with. No 
| distillery can run if held to a strict compliance with the law and regu- 
| lations. Years afterthese little technical violations have occurred, from 

spite, envy, jealousy of neighbors, and frequently political oppression, 
| through information given by these officers, prosecutions have been set 
| on foot, in nine cases out of ten ending in an acquittal, but always in 

bankruptcy to the man arrested and dragged away from his home, 
family, and friends to a distant city for trial. We passed an act the 
other day limiting these prosecutions totwo years. If now we can draw 
off and take away these unnecessary officers our people may enjoy com- 
parative quiet from Federalinterference. I will ask the Clerk to read 
| my amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


This is studi- 


Add, after the words ‘‘ sixty-four thousand dollars,” in | 

* That the Secretary of the Treasury shall exempt all distilleries which mash 
ten bushels of grain or less per day from the operation of the provisions of title 
35 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the manufacture of spirits, except as to the 
payment of the tax ; and said distilleries shall be run and operated without store- 
keepers; and said Secretary may exempt any distillery, or all distilleries, which 
mash twenty-live bushels of grain per day from the operations of said title re- 
lating to the manufacture of spirits, except as to the payment of the tax, and 
| any distillery so exempted shall be run as fruit distilleries are now operated 
' Provided, That special warehouses may be established by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, in which he may cause to be deposited the product of any number of 
said distilleries, to be designated by him by his order, and in which any of said 
distillers may deposit his product, and when so deposited shall be subject to all 
the laws and regulations asto bonds, tax, removal, and otherwise as is now pro- 
vided by law for other warehouses: And provided further, That storekeepers, or 
storekeepers and gaugers, who are assigned to distilleries whose registered ca- 
pacity is twenty-five bushels or less, shall receive 2 per day for their services; 
and no collector in any district shall recommend, nor shall there be appointed 
or commissioned, more deputy collectors, storekeepers, storekeepers and gaug- 
ers, gaugers and inspectors, or other officers, or allow to remain in commission 
more of any of said officers at any onetime than are actually engaged in per- 
forming duty at the time, and are indispensably necessary for the performance 


of said duty.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. These amendments, Mr. Chairman, are in sub- 
stance what I propose. I am satisfied they are just to the people and 
economical in their effect; that the revenue will be safely collected. 
Frauds will be weeded out of elections and will not creep into the 
service. I hope they will meet the approbation of the House, as I am 
satisfied they will the approval of the people. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HORATIO BISBEE, JR., 


OF FLORIDA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 9, 1884. 


On the bill (H. R. 7012) making appro riations for the construction, re 
preservation of certain public week 

purposes. 

Mr. BISBEE said: 

Mr.CHAIRMAN: TheStateof Floridaissolargely and vitally interested 
in the improvement of the navigation of her rivers and harbors that I 
need not apologize for discussing this bill. I do not suppose it is within 
the range of possibilities for any committee to frame a river and har- 
bor bill that would not meet with opposition from some quarter. This 
bill is not subject to criticism to the same degree as other bills on this 
subject which have of late years been passed by Congress. The com- 
mittee have refused any appropriation for one hundred and five items 
‘for which estimates have been made by the board of engineers; and 
also refused appropriations for one hundred and twenty-nine items 
which were in the bill of August 2, 1882, and have included in this 
bill appropriations for fourteen new works, for which no estimate had 
previously been made. 

And I think the committee should be commended for its courage 
and firmness in the line of limiting appropriations to really worthy 
national objects. 

River and harbor bills have heretofore been opposed and most criti- 
cised for allowing public money to small and insignificant streams 
having little or no commerce and no water at all in dry weather, or not 
enough to float a ‘‘push-boat.’’ It is apparent from reading this bill 
that the committee have made progress in removing this objection, and 
to any one not fully informed upon the details of commerce in the 
various localities of the country it would seem that still further im- 
provement could be made in this direction. I do not believe the tax- 
payers object to giving all the money that is needed to complete the 
great public works of the country, from which, beyond all doubt, de- 
cided and substantial benefits will accrue to the people in the way of 
cheapening transportation, whereby the value of what the producing 
classes have to sell is increased and what they have to purchase is di- 
minished in price. There is no ground whatever upon which to oppose 
the giving of public money to such objects. 

I desire to state first what the committee have done, as appears from 
the bill under discussion and their report accompanying it, and then 
to point out wherein, from my view of this subject, the committee have 
failed to perform its fullduty. The bill carries appropriations for two 
hundred and forty-two items or objects. Without reading them, I de- 
sire to have printed with my remarks tables giving the names of the 
most important objects and the amount of money given to each accord- 
ing to the report: 


ir, and 
s on rivers and harbors, and for other 


FOR MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
The largest appropriation in the bill is for the Mississippi River. The com- 

mittee have oe to that river, from its mouth to its source, $2,400,000. 

This amount includes $60,000 for the reservoirs at its headwaters. An itemiza- 

tion of this aggregate sum isas follows: 

Reservoirs at headwaters 

From Saint Paul to Des Moines Rapids, including harbors 

Des Moines Rapids / 

From Des Moines Rapids to mouth of Illinois River, including har- 
bors 


From mouth of Illinois River to mouth of Ohio River, including har- 
bors 


$60, 000 
250, 000 
50, 000 


200, 000 


. 500, 000 
From mouth of Ohio River to head of the passes, including harbors... 1,250,000 
Removing snags, wrecks, and other obstructions....................ccccceeceeees 


FRO ons veceeeesnevstsnenesreencenuessasseunineneterenanensthsnnnniliseammanentinanepenneeuis 2, 400, 000 


75,000 | 
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OTHER LARGE RIVERS. 

In addition to the Mississippi, other great rivers in the country receive the 
following amounts: , 
Missouri River 
Ohio River 
Tennessee River, including Muscle § 
Columbia River 
Potomac River.... 
Kentucky River.......... 
Great Kanawha River 
Delaware River 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers... 
Arkansas River 
Illinois River.... 
Detroit River.... 
Cape Fear River.. 
James River 
Providence River 
Red River 


$690, 000 
600, 000 
350, 000 
265, 000 
250, 000 
250, 000 
200, 000 
200, 000 
1235, 000 
110, 500 
100, 000 
100. 000 

SU. 000 


75, 000 
60,000 
75, 000 


Adding this total to Mississippi River, will give a grand total of 
Hay Lake Channel, Michigan $125, 000 
Channel through bar in Saint John’s River, Florida 150, 000— 275, 000 


5, 930, 500 


Seventeen rivers and two channels. 


FOR SMALLER RIVERS. 
There are in the present bill recommendations for other rivers as follows: 
21 at $5,000 each 
9 at $10,000 each ... 
5 at $15,000 each 
25 between $20,000 and $50,000 
5 at $50,000 


$105, 000 
90,000 
75, 000 

818, 000 
250, 000 


65 rivers, for which total amount recommended is 


FOR HARBORS, AS DISTINCT FROM RIVERS. 


The following are the leading appropriations for harbors : 
New York Harbor (Hell Gate) 
Galveston Harbor 


1, 338, 000 


$300, 000 
250, 000 
250, 000 
200. 000 
200, 000 
150, 000 
139, 600 
100,000 
100, 000 
100.000 
100, 000 


Mobile Harbor 

Baltimore Harbor 

Sabine Pass, Texas 

Oakland Harbor, California.. 
Cleveland 


Aransas Pass, Texas 


1, 889, 600 


$85, 000 
75, 000 
75.000 


Cumberland Sound, Georgia and 
Humboldt, Cal 


75, 000 
62,000 
55. O00 
50, O00 
50.000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 


Michigan City .... 
Grand Haven 


Eleven harbors, total amount 77, 000 
The total amount recommended by the bill for all purposes is $12,319,100. 
Excluding the sums allowed for the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi 
Rivers, the following shows the amount each State receives for works 
within its limits, as near as I can arrive at from a hurried examina- 
tion, though in some instances where a river flows through or partially 
through more than one State the appropriation for it can not be divided 
between such States, and is charged entirely to one of the States: 


AMOUNT TO EACH STATE AND TERRITORY. 
AT EEE ccenisthsntiatginsennnianntiaseibnniaaesamnasienneipennthiniedtininakednemengntecces GUL, 000 
Illinois 610, 000 
Kentucky.. 556, 000 


485, 000 

Michigan... 461, 000 
Wisconsin ... 430, 000 
Tennessee .... 879, 000 
| =e 371, 000 
West Virginia... 500 
South Carolina 295, 000 
Georgia 000 
California 3 000 
257, 000 
7,500 

33, OOO 
915.000 
ou 
39, 500 
ooo 

35, O00 
on 

2. 000 
A2. OO 
37, 600 

, U0 


Connecticut......... 
North Carolina. 
Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania ... 
Delaware 
Virginia 
Louisiana ... 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Mississippi . 
Maine ioe 
New Hampshire ... 


5, O00 
7,000 
000 
6, 
7,000 
= (Ky) 
Ou 
000 
000 


Vermont .... 
Missouri 


Washington, D. C 
| Washington Territory ... 


ae 14, 000 
TET pepbacneensenascetnncsqsseneness ehoaunneearneunece 


20, 000 























































































The State of Florida, which I in part represent, receives $371,000, 
distributed as follows: 


Inproving entrance to Cumberland Sound (Fernandina Bar): Continuing im- 
vement ,000. 
Pymproving Appalachicola Bay: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving harbor at Pensacola: Continuing improvement, $50,000. 
Improving harbor at Cedar Keys: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving harbor at omnes Bay: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
i 


Improving Appalachicola River: Continuing improvement, $1,000. 
Improving Caloosahatchee River, $5,000. 

Improving Choctawhatchee River, Florida and Alabama, $15,000. 

Improving Conecuh and Escambia Rivers, Florida and Alabama, $12,000. 
Improving Little Escambia River, $3,000. 

Improving the channel over the bar at the mouth of the Saint John’s River, 


ie the Upper Saint John’s River, $5,000. 

Improving Suwanee River, $5,000. 

Improving Volusia Bar, $2,000. 

Improving Withlacoochee River, $3,000. 

There are but seven States that receive a larger sum than the State 
of Florida, and in view of this fact, and of the fact that Florida is one 
of the smallest States in point of population and taxable property, it 
may be said that her members of Congress should be satisfied with the 
treatment she has received by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
It may be said also, in consideration of the fact that of the $371,000 
given to the entire State the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent receives $227,000, or over a quarter of a million of dollars, I and 
my constituents ought to be abundantly satisfied. 

I appreciate fully the difficulties and embarrassments with which a 
Committeeon Rivers and Harbors have todeal. The rivalries andcon- 
tentions before the committee are as numerous as theobjects for which 
appropriations are urged. I understand that delegations of citizens ap- 
pear here from all portions of the country to urge the claims of their 
respective localities, and that members of Congress are persistent in 
their demands for liberal appropriations for their own districts. The 
committee must consider and finally act upon all these conflicting in- 
terests, rendering their duties perplexing and arduous. 

The fundamental objection to this bill is the result of obeying a kind 
of unwritten law that the total amount of money appropriated by it 
must not exceed a certain sum. 

This unwritten law seems to be mandatory upon the committee, and 
controls their action and the action of Congress, as it has prior Con- 
gresses. In no other department of the Government or branch of the 
publie service does this rule apply. Upon every other appropriation 
bill, whether for War, Navy, Post-Office, legislative, sundry civil, or 
deficiency, neither the committee nor Congress undertakes to limit at 
the threshold of its preparation the amount of money which shall be 
appropriated. On the contrary, our custom and practice is to appro- 
priate sufficient money to enable all branches of the service to dis- 
charge all obligations of the Government, advance the public interests, 
and promote the general welfare, whether it is more or less than a given 
amount. There may be a difference of opinion as to what sum will be 
sufficient for a given purpose, but whatever sum is deemed necessary 
by the majority is given without fear of serious reproach or condem- 
nation by the people. But when it comes to preparing a river and 
harbor bill, when it comes to appropriating money to increase our com- 
mercial facilities by removing the obstacles and dangers of navigation 
of the great water ways of the country, a different rule prevails. Then 
this unwritten law, this fear of public criticism, if a certain limit is 
exceeded, hangs like a sword over the heads of the committee and other 
members, and we all become paralyzed. Though perfectly satisfied 
that $18,000,000 are absolutely needed and can be profitably expended 
for the next fiscal year, we dare not appropriate more than $12,000,000. 
Though perfectly convinced that true economy requires that the larger 
sum ought to be appropriated, we persist in giving the less. Though 
every motive for the public good and every business principle de- 
mands that when a new public work is commenced money sufficient 
to keep the work of the contractor continuous, until it is completed, 
should be appropriated, Congress, fearing public sentiment, has not 
the courage to make the appropriation. I do not understand that there 
1s how any one who seriously contends that Congress has not the con- 
stitutional power to raise money by taxation to be used to deepen the 
harbors and rivers whose waters flow into the high seas. The na- 
tional Republican convention, in 1880, in its declaration of principles, 
used these words: ‘‘ We esteem it the duty of Congress to develop and 
improve our water courses and harbors.’’ 

General Garfield, in his letter of acceptance, said: 

Fortunately for the interests of commerce, there is no longer any formidable 
opposition to appropriations for the improvement of our harbors and great 
Te gable rivers, provided that the expenditures for that purpose are strictly 
imited to works of national importance. 

_ By these and other declarations on this subject the Republican party 
18 committed to the policy of internal improvements. While I am not 
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navigable water have been improved and whose commerce has been 
built up by aid from the Federal Treasury oppose appropriations now 
for other portions of the country for the selfish reason that they are no 
longer suffering for want of aid. The people living in the older and 
more densely settled portions of the Union, whose commercial interests 
have been fostered and placed upon a solid basis by the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government, have no right to object to like aid for other portions 
of the country where it is now needed. Such opposition should not be 
yielded to, but firmly resisted. 

I do not believe in yielding to a public sentiment when that senti- 
ment is founded in error, and conclusively shown to be in error 

We ought to do what is clearly for our country’s welfare and take the 
risk of obtaining the approval of our constituents when it is afterward 
explained to them. I believe the tax-payers will not condemn this 
Legislature for appropriating their money for any national work of in- 
ternal improvement which manifestly is in the interest of commerce 
and of the great producing classes of the country. Therefore I want 
to see the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and Congress act with 
more courage on this subject. 

I doubt if the people of this country understand fully that a small 
appropriation in a river and harbor bill for an important public work 
in process of construction is the worst sort of extravaganee. In many 
cases small appropriations are a sheer and wanton waste of public 
money, when if the appropriations were larger there would be little 
or no waste or loss. I will explain what I mean. No money can be 
appropriated for a river or harbor until it has been surveyed by the 
Government engineers, a plan of improvement recommended, and an 
estimate of total cost made by those officers. Whether or not the navi- 
gation of any of the water ways can be improved, we take, and ordi- 
narily are bound by, the judgment of the board of engineers. 

The local engineer who makes the survey states in his report the 
amount of money which in his opinion can be profitably and econom- 
ically expended each year. Congress of late years has been in the 
habit of appropriating from one-third to one-half of the sum the en- 
gineer recommends. The result is that the contractor who expends 
the money, under the direction of the engineer, has exhausted the ap- 
propriation months before another appropriation is available; labor 
upon the construction of the work is suspended for several months each 
year, and the work goes to pieces or is badiy damaged by the action of 
the elements during the time that the engineer is waiting for another 
appropriation. In this way millions of public money is annually lost 
without any benefit, whereas if sufficient money was given each year 
to keep the construction of the work going on continuously until com- 
pleted the greater portion of that which is lost by damage to the works 
in the manner I have stated would be saved. This is especially true 
where jetties are being constructed toobtain deeper water over the bars 
at the mouths of rivers. 

The mouth of Saint John’s River, Florida, may be taken to illustrate 
the point Imake. Whenthe jetties have reached acertain height and 
length, and before the new and proposed channel has been created and 
established, there necessarily is a transition state of the water until the 
new channel has been established. The jetties, while not sufficiently 
high to créate the proposed channel, are high enough to obstruct the 
natural ebb and flow of the water through its usual or natural channel, 
and causes the water to flow over the top of the jetties with such force 
as to cause a current at the bottom and along the sides of the jetties, 
which, unless checked, will undermine them and cause them to sink. 
Now, it is perfectly obvious to the mind of every one that at this stage 
of the work there should be money enough on hand to enable the con 
tractor to rapidly extend the length and height of the jetties and stop. 
the useless scour caused by the violent flow of water over their top. 

Instead of this, work has been suspended for months every year since 

the construction of jetties was commenced, the contractor and engineer 
absent, and the work abandoned to damage or partial destruction. 
For the improvement of the bar at the mouth of Saint John’s River 
the aggregate appropriations heretofore made are $375,000, and at least 
one-third of that amount has been substantially lost for want of suffi- 
cient money to keep the contractor or engineer upon the ground and 
the work on the jetties continuous. The engineers in their last annual 
report (1883), referring to this work, say: 

The scouring current along the sides of the jetties observed during the preced- 
ing year had greatly increased in strength, especially onthe south side of the 
work. At several points the underscour caused considerable settlement of the 
jetty on the main line as well as on the shore branch. 


4 . * £ * * * 


The works thus far executed have as yet neither the requisite height norlength 
to create an improved ship-channel acrossthe bar. * * * There appears to 
be no doubt that the work will be left in a precarious condition when the bal- 
ance of the last appropriation is expended under the existing contract, 


The balance of the last appropriation was exhausted last December, 


aware that the Democratic party has ever in any national convention | and since then the works have been in that ‘‘ precarious condition”’ of 
distinetly spoken in favor of such a policy, many of its representatives 
and public men.are its earnest advocates. 

_ What I object to is the principle, or rather the want of any sound prin- 
ciple upon which river and harbor bills are framed. 
cism and co 


be 


€ The fear of criti- 
oe ndemnation by the press of certain sections of country I 
leve 1s more potent than it should be. Sections of country whose 





which the engineer’s report speaks, and great damage has resulted in 
consequence. 

The bill under discussion gives to this work $150,000, the same 
amount appropriated in 1882. The amount is wholly insufficient. The 
engineer in his last report says: ‘‘ The amount that can be profitably 
expended in fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, $600,000.’ The project 
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of improving this bar from a low-water depth of six or seven feet to fif- 
teen feet at low water, giving twenty-one feet at high water, was esti- 
mated by the engineers at a cost of $1,306,409. But if the practice is 
continued of making small appropriations each year, resulting as it nec- 
essarily must in suspension of work each year and consequent damage 
annually, as I have stated, it is safe to say that $2,000,000 will be ex- 
pended before the construction of the jetties is completed, and the growth 
of a large portion of the State is in the mean time obstructed and re- 
tarded. The man who would partially construct a building, lay the 
foundation and erect the frame, and then abandon it to wind and storm 
until it was damaged to the extent of one-third or one-half its cost before 
resuming work would be deemed a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. 
Yet this is precisely what Congress has been doing for years, and it is 
time this pernicious and extravagant practice was abandoned. 


Every principle of economy and every consideration of public inter- | 


est requires that when a public work has been undertaken it should be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible, and this is especially true 


* *4s . . . . . . | 
in localities where the people are suffering for better commercial facil- | 


ities as are the inhabitants of the banks of the Saint John’s River and 
tributaries and along the lines of railroads whose termini are on this 
river 


The increased insurance over that of other ports on the Atlantic coast | 
by reason of the low water on the Saint John’s Bar isabout three-fourths 


of 1 per cent., and freight is increased 50 cents per ton, making an an- 


Description of commerce, &c, 


SAINT JOHN'S BAR COMMERCE. 
Estimated values of vessels and cargoes arriving and departing 


Upon this amount the increased insurance over that of neighboring ports, caused by the risks of | 


this bar, was three-fourths per cent., 
The increased freight charges, from same cause, 530 cents per ton, or.. 
The loss by delays, caused by bad condition of bar, 960 days 
The loss of vessels on the bar 
Annual burden on the commerce of Jacksonville 
the bar would save. ‘ 
Feet of sawed lumber shipped 


SAINT JOHN'S RIVER COMMERCE. 


Number of steamboats engaged, passenger and freight..... 
Tonnage of steamboats enga 
Estimated value. 


TRIBUTARY TO SAINT JOHN’S RIVER COMMERCE.t 


From coast States to Jacksonville, for consumption and distribution..................... . 


To coast States from Jacksonville, miscellaneous 

To coast States from Jacksonville, fruits, and vegetables 

To coast States from Jacksonville, cotton... 

From coast States to Jacksonville, passengers 

To coast States from Jacksonville, passengers........................000000000 
Estimated value inward freights 

Estimated value outward freights.. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Number miles railroads in operation tributary to Saint John’s Rivet commerce. 


Number acres land sold at United States land office at Gainesville (excluding commuted homesteads 


and other entries) 
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nual burden to the commerce of the city of Jacksonville, including the 
loss by the delay of vessels at the bar, of over $500,000 which the com- 
merce of other Atlantic coast cities do not haveto bear. Notwithstand- 
ing this burden and these discouragements, the country through which 
the Saint John’s River runs, under the stimulus given and hope in- 
spired by the commencement of this work at the mouth of the rive; 
three years ago, has rapidly developed. 

The assessed value of property in the counties bordering on the Sain‘ 
John’s River, namely, Duval, Saint John’s, Clay, Putnam, Volusia. 
Orange, and Brevard, has increased nearly 100 per cent. since 1880, and 


| the population in the same counties about 25 per cent. in the last two 
years. 


There are now seventy-four steamboats, with a registered ton- 
nage of 8,168 tons, employed upon the Saint John’s River in carrying 
freight and passengers; a greater tonnage, it is believed, than is en- 
ployed exclusively in local inland traffic upon any other river that 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean south of the Hudson. 

As evidence of the growth of the eastern part of the State of Florida 
for the last three years and of its assured prosperity in the future, and 
consequently of the necessity of pushing the public works at the mouth 
of the Saint John’s River to completion at an early day, I desire to 
have printed in this connection a portion of a memorial with a table of 
statistics to the present Congress, prepared by a ‘‘ committee on statis- 
tics’’ composed of some of the most intelligent and prominent business 
men of the city of Jacksonville and vicinity. 


Table of statistics. 





$33, 696, 101 $38, 176, 459 


286, 323 
174, 622 


$38, 270, 000 No report 
252, 720 
‘ 161, 696 
No report....... 
| 20, 000 


287, 025 Nore port 
175, 000 No report 
33, 600 No report 
18, 500 No report 


434, 416 
44, 719, 255 


460, 945 
58, 837, 451 


514, 125 
68, 041, 548 


“48.510 i 


28, 972 

13, 958 

217, 685 

26, 946 

7,744 

6, 488 

No report... 
No report 


53, 305 
23, 676 
316, 800 
27,477 
27,735 
23, 184 

6, 663, 100 
5, 081, 415 


No report 
No re port 
No report 
No report 
No report 
No report 
No re port 
No report 


. tons...| 17, 662 
215, 617 
37, 440 
14,214 
11, 455 
No report....... 
No report....... 


bales... 
...number... 
..-number... 


308 865 


446 
6, 448, 32 


320, 658, 05 


140, 163, 45) 


* This is a greater steamboat tonnage than there was by the last census report of ocean and inland in any Atlantic State south of Maryland except Georgia, and 


more than is engaged in purely inland local traffic upon any river south of the Hudson. 


ways a weekly tonnage employed of over 35,000 tons. 


It represents an increase since 1880 of 128 per cent., and by trips both 


+The Saint John’s River for 115 miles is from one to seven miles in width, is navigable for large steamers 230 miles and for a smaller class 335 miles, has 4% 
miles of navigable water and 865 miles railroad tributaries, with 122 miles under construction, being an increase of 185 per cent. since 1880. 

The yearly loss to commerce by not having a good harbor of refuge in this river, estimated by underwriters’ agent, is $100,000. 

The assessed value of property in the counties of Duval, Saint John’s, Clay, Putnam, Volusia, Marion, and Orange, which border on the river, has increased 


since 1880 89 per cent. 


Acreage under cultivation in same counties has increased since 1880 35 per cent. 


Population in same counties has increased since 1881 22 per cent, 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
of the House of Representatives of the United States : 


Your memorialists, a committee appointed on behalf of the people of Florida, 
respectfully ask your consideration of the following facts, showing the neces- 
sity for the continuance of the improvement of the entrance to the Saint John’s 
River 


The value of vessels and cargoes arriving at and departing from the port of 


Jacksonville in 1882 amounted to $38,270,000. Upon this amount the increased 
insurance over that of neighboring ports caused by the risks of commerce cross- 
ing the bar was three-fourths per cent. or $287,025. The increased freight charges 
averaged 50 cents per ton, or $175,000. The loss by delays at the bar caused by 
its condition amounted to nine hundred and sixty days, or $33,600, and the losses 
on the bar to $18,500, making an annual burden on the commerce of Jackson- 


ville, which the completion of the improvement of the bar would save, of 


$514,125 
The steamboat tonnage, inland and local, upon the Saint John’s River now act- 
ively and prosperously engaged in its freight and passenger trafiic, consists of 
seventy-four steamboats, of 8,168 tons (registered), representing a value of $2,042,- 
000. This isa greater steamboat tonnage than there was by the last census re- 
ports, of ocean and inland, in any State south of Maryland on the Atlantic coast, 
with the exception of Georgia, and more, as appears by same reports, than was 
then in service for purely local inland traffic upon any river on the Atlantic 
Coast south of the Hudson. It represents an employed tonnage by trips both 
ways of over 35,000 tons weekly, and is an increase since 1880 of 128 per cent. 
The freights brought to Jacksonville from Atlantic coast States by railroads 
for consumption and distribution during 1882 amounted to 53, 305 tons, of an es- 
timated value of $6,663,100, an increase of S& per cent. over 1880, 


The outward- | 


bound freight from the same city brought down the Saint John’s River and by 
railroad through this State for shipment to coast-line States amounted to 42.000 
tons, or $5,081,415 value. The number of passengers brought into Florida by 
railroad from coast-line States during the same year was 27,735, and carried out 
ward to similar points 23,184, an increase over 1880 of 258 per cent., none of which 
freight or travel crossed the Saint John’s Bar. 

In the present condition of the Saint John’s Bar there can be no foreign com- 
merce over it. With over 55,000,000 feet of sawed lumber leaving during tl 
year the shipments are restricted to coastwise ports; while cotton and other 
products must leave by rail lines to seek shipment abroad from ports in othe! 
States. 

In the counties bordering the Saint John’s River, namely, Duval, Saint 
John’s, Clay, Putnam, Volusia, Marion, and Orange, the assessed value of prop 
erty has increased 89 per cent. and the acreage under cultivation 35 per cent 
since 1880. In the same counties the population has increased over 22 per cen! 
during the last two years. p 

The railroad lines tributary to the Saint John’s River lying within the Stat« 
of Florida have 865 miles in operation and 122 miles under construction. The) 
have increased 185 per cent. since 1880. 

The United States land office at Gainesville shows the following sales at pT 
vate entry (excluding commuted homestead and other entries); 1580, 6,445.>- 
acres; 1881, 37,278.28 acres; 1882, 140,163.45 acres; 1883, 320,658.05 acres. 

Your memorialists would direct your attention to the fact that the Saint Jolin s 
River is one of the longest and widest on the Atlantic coast in the United States 
For one hundred and fifteen miles from its entrance the width is from one & 
seven miles. It is navigable for large steamers two hundred and thirty miles 
and for a smaller class four hundred and thirty-five miles; has four hundred 
and fifty miles water tributaries navigable for steamboats, and eight hundred 
and sixty-five miles of railroad feeders already in operation. 
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The improvement by the jetties already begun,as the report of General Gil- 


more, : 8 ’ : : 
por of refuge and a naval depot in the Saint John’s River has been recognized, 
and the improvement deemed one of national as well as local importance. 


the engineer in charge, shows, is an assured success. The need of a har- | 


ommended for the immediate continuance and completion of the improvements | 


already begun. 


Other counties lying west of the Saint John’s River, indeed all the 
eastern and southern portion of the State, has increased in wealth and 


population in nearly the same ratio as have the counties mentioned in | 


the above memorial. 

In fact, the assessed valuation of the property of the State of Florida 
has nearly or quite doubled since 1880; increasing from $30,000,000 to 
about $60,000,000. 
the Saint John’s River and navigable tributaries have about nine hun- 
dred miles of navigable waters and eight hundred and sixty-five miles 
of railroad feeders with their eastern terminus on the Saint John’s 
River, and there are more railroads in process of construction. The 
solicitude of the prosperous people located upon the banks of these 


waters and upon the lines of these railroads, receiving large accessions | 
every year, can be well understood and appreciated when it is remem- | 


bered that their nearest outlet to the high seas is over the Saint John’s 
Bar, and that the price of what they sell in markets outside of the State 
is largely increased and of what they consume not produced within 
its limits materially diminished by the high rate of insurance and 
freight and detention of vessels caused by the condition of the bar at 
the mouth of this river. 

While I do not wish to take this occasion to advertise the State of 
Florida, I do desire to correct a very erroneous impression. 

Very many people in this country seem to know but little of the 
State of Florida, except such information as they have acquired by 
reading the history of the Florida Indian wars. 

The reports of military officers speak of pursuing the redmen into 
the swamps and everglades to which they fled to avoid engagements 
with our troops, and the dimensions and character of these resorts of 
the Indians were doubtless very largely exaggerated, and the impres- 
sion was naturally left upon the mind of the reader that Florida con- 
sisted in the main of swamps and everglades. 

This impression of Florida is very erroneous and does great injustice 
to the State. The truth is, the quantity of waste land and absolutely 
worthless land is not large. Much of the swamp and overflowed land 
is of a most valuable character, some of it having a heavy growth of 
timber and valuable wood, and but little that is not susceptible of 
drainage. 

Like all new countries, the least fertile has been first settled and cul- 
tivated, because it could be brought undercultivation at less cost than 
that requiring drainage and the heavily timbered. The day is not far 
distant when with a more dense population large areas of land which 
twenty-five years ago were abandoned to alligators and other reptiles, 
and which would not have been taken as a gift, will be the most valu- 
able and most productive in the State. 

It must not be forgotten in estimating the resources of Florida that 
the variety of her products are probably greater than those of any other 
State in the Union. Thecultivation of the orange, lemon, lime, guava, 
pine-apple, and cocoa-nut has been demonstrated to be profitable, and in 
the production of these tropical and semi-tropical fruits none of the other 
States can ever be her rival. The character of their climate, which 
neither art nor science can change, forbids all rivalry in this field of 
profitable and attractive industry. Forthese products there is but one 
Florida in the United States. And for a winter home for the invalid, 
pleasure-seekers, or those who need rest from business pursuits no other 
portion of our country can offer equal inducements. And this class of 
our citizens, numbering from 40,000 to 50,000, who annually visit the 
State is interested in the improvement of water transportation and in 
rapid transit. 

_Another growing city upon the Atlantic coast is the city of Fernan- 
dina, At the mouth of the Saint Mary’s River, which is the boundary 
line between the States of Georgia and Florida, the Government has 
commenced another public work by the construction of jetties to ob- 
tain a deep-sea channel. This improvement is known in the report of 
the engineers as the Cumberland Sound improvement. Before this 
work was commenced the low-water depth on the bar was from eleven 
to thirteen feet, with an increase of six feet at high water. The project 
of constructing jetties here contemplates, when completed, ‘‘a low- 
water channel not less than twenty to twenty-one feet,’’ and the cost 
of the work was estimated at $2,071,023. This plan was adopted in 
1879, and prior to the present Congress $180,000 have been appropriated 
and expended. 

The bill under consideration gives $75,000 to this work for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, while the engineers report that $600,000 
could be profitably expended. My remarks upon the necessity of suf- 
ficient appropriations to continue work upon public improvements 


without j i i . ' Som So nl 7 
ut interruption until completed applies to this harbor, though in | progress are within the States near the seat of Government, comprising 
| miles of the shore line out of the 2,163 of total coast line 


less degree than at the Saint John’s Bar. 

he damage to the work during suspension of operation is less at 
the former than at the latter point, according to the report of the en- 
gineer in charge of both. Referring to the Cumberland Sound im- 





It will be seen from this memorial of citizens that | 


} 








IQ S 
we > 
provement, this officer says in his report for 1883: ‘‘ The works are, on 
the whole, in a satisfactory condition;’’ while he speaks of that ot the 


| Saint John’s Bar as being ‘‘ for some time past, and is still, in a critical 
For these reasons your memorialists pray that a liberal appropriation be rec- | 


’ 


condition.’’ While I believe the deepening this bar at Cumberland 
Sound as proposed is of the utmost importance, and will be of incalcu- 
lable value to the commerce of the State in future years, there is no 
substantial impediment to the present volume of commerce seeking 
egress or ingress over this bar. There is rarely any actual detention of 
vessels departing or arriving caused by insuflicient water, while at the 
mouth of the Saint John’s Rivera whole fleet of a dozen or more ves- 
sels are detained for days, and even weeks, waiting for better weather 
and higher water in the channel. 

For these reasons I have at various times urged upon the attention 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors that there was an actual! and 


| pressing necessity of immediate large appropriation for the Saint John’s 


Bar, and that if it was the policy of the committee not to give sufficient 
money to push both improvements to completion as rapidly as contin- 
uous work thereon would accomplish it, that the preference should be 
given to the Saint John’s Bar. Thereshould be given largest measure 
of relief where there is the greatest suffering. 

Where two patients require the attention of medical skill the humane 
physician will endeavor to first relieve the one that is suffering the 
most acute pain. 

In conclusion I desire to call attention to the fact that the Atlantic 
and Gulf coast of Florida is over 1,000 miles in extent; her rivers and 
harbors, requiring aid from the Federal Government in the future, are 
numerous, and that all the people of Florida, irrespective of party, must, 
to advance their own interests, be in favor of a liberal river and harbor 
bill at each recurring session of Congress. Florida’s Atlantic seacoast is 
nearly one-fourth of the entire coast from the most northern point of 
Maine to the southern point of Florida. The peopleof the latter State 
are pressing for large expenditures from the Federal Treasury for only 
two important public works on her eastern coast. By referring to the 
appendix I submit, and which I ask to have printed tor information, it 
will be seen that each State north of Florida has received and is receiv- 
ing Federal] aid for a much larger number of objects of improvement, aud 
that the demand made on the part of Florida for the improvement of her 
two most important Atlantic seaports is not unreasonable and should 
be complied with without delay. I did not prepare this appendix, but 
am assured that it is substantially accurate. 





APPENDIX. 
WHY SHOULD THERE NOT BE APPROPRIATIONS FOR TWO HARBORS ON 
LANTIC COAST OF FLORIDA AT THE SAME TIME? 


THE AT- 


There is no reason why there should not be appropriations for the improve- 
ment of two of our Atlantic harbors at the same time; and in view of what is 
being done for other parts of the Atlantic coast, it can not be considered that 
Florida indulges undue expectation in hoping that the provision for these two 
harbors will be liberal. 

This State has a longer extent of shore line on the Atlantic coast than any 
other State, and has fewer harbors appropriated for in the river and harbor bill 
than any other State. 

Florida has nearly one-fourth of the whole Atlantic coast line, measuring 
from the north boundary of Maine to the southern point of the coast. Only two 
harbor improvements (Cumberland Sound entrance and Saint John’s River) are 
in progress on her Atlantic border, against one hundred and fifty-one on the 
other three-fourths of the shore line. 

A table showing the Atlantic continental shore line, excluding islands, bays, 
&c., except Massachusetts Bay, in each State, as furnished by the United States 
Census Bureau in 1850, with the number of harbor improvements now progress- 
ing in each, and their proportion to mileage, is as follows: 






les of coast. 
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Miles 

ai i ssh clalidnisinedeadonmnbedpaeinniile 278 11 lto 2 
BN irs xsoncnscccseneserscres ocsthaceddentescemecenaperenoucnied 18 } lto 3 
Massachusetts...... 286 ll Lto 26 
cain ceerciniahd eeu shinnianniintenibandinettahnets seicdeodneanetn 45 6 lto 7 
Feo hdndicttensetinteabasntceseienanmadivesmerscensninenscouiesenennes . 3 
Connecticut....... 104 10 lto 10 
ST Es ocine nliaseniniih peenapiianegninioimannnebeninnidinaniiinedainieenie a 15 ‘ 
BT GE cerncn ttietcntuseescees 120 14 lito 8 
Pennsylvania................... acllnaa tell nehcagiess-staniereiaacabisitiasinal ania’ 8 
IIIT Th nctihinddinishaled ckanebeustiucsantucasuneis Riukccdunissciotensnenctiia 23 8 lto 3 
TE a slecianaenatibie 33 16 lto 2 
Virginia.........cccces 116 20 lto 6 
North Carolina......... 320 i4 Llto 78 
South Carolina..............c00 220 7 lto 31 
Georgia 28 5 lto 2 
Sa in chia iieeuninindadhtuniteaens 72 2 l to 236 


It is observable that about one-half the whole number of improvements in 


oO 


The two extremes of 
the line are not so well served. The New England States lying north of New 
York, with a shore line of 733 miles, have forty-four objects of improvement in 
progress; and the States south of Virginia, with a shore line of 1,140 miles, have 
twenty-eight objects of improvement. 
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The two States immediately adjacent to the seat of Government, witha shore | 
line of 149 miles, have thirty-six objects of improvement in progress, or, with | 
less than one-fourteenth of the coast line, they have nearly one-fourth of the ob- 
jects of improvement in progress. 

The State which is most remote from the seat of Government fares worst. 
Florida, which has 472 miles of the Atlantic shore line, has only two objects of 
improvement in progress, or one for each 236 miles. 


That the data upon which the foregoing is based may be scanned, we give a 
table of details. 





Harbors on Atlantic coast for improvement of which appropriations were made by 
the last Congress. 


Maine.—Calais Harbor, Lubec Channel, Jonesport Harbor, Belfast Harbor, 
Rockland Harbor, Richmond Harbor, Cathance River, Bath Harbor, Portland 
Harbor, Richmond Island Harbor, Kennebunk River. 

New Hampshire.—Lamprey Riverto New Market Harbor, Exeter River to Ex- 
eter Harbor, Portsmouth Harbor. 

Massachusetts.—Newburyport Harbor, Merrimac River, Boston Harbor, Scitu- 
ate Harbor, Plymouth Harbor, Provincetown Harbor, Hyannis Harbor, Nan- 
tucket Harbor, Wood’s Holl Harbor, Wareham Harbor, Taunton River. 

Connecticut.—Connecticut River, Stonington Harbor, New London Harbor, 
Thames River, New Haven Harbor, Milford Harbor, Housatonic River, Bridge- 
port Harbor, Southport Harbor. 

Rhode Islund.—Pawtucket River, Providence River to Providence Harbor, 
Potowomut River, Newport Harbor, Block Island Harbor, Little Narraganset 
Bay. 

New York.—Port Jefferson Harbor, Hudson River, New York Harbor, Harlem 
River, Flushing Bay Harbor, Gowanus Bay Harbor, Newtown Creek, East 
Chester Creek, Echo Harbor, New Rochelle Harbor, Port Chester Harbor, Ca- 
narsie Bay, Sheepshead Bay, Plattsburg Harbor, Sumpawamus Inlet. 

New Jersey.—South Cheesequakes Creek, Passaic River, Elizabethport Har- 
bor, Shrewsbury River, Rahway River, Elizabeth River, Woodbridge Creek, 
Manasquan River, Raritan Bay, Matawan Creek, Cohansie Creek, Salem River, 
Rancocas River. 

Pennsylvania.—Delaware River, Schuylkill River, Marcus Hook Harbor, 
Chester Harbor, New Castle Harbor, Chester Creek, Susquehanna River, Port 
Warden's Line. 

Delaware.—Wilmington River, Broadkiln River, Mispillion Creek, Duck 
Creek, Saint Jones River, Delaware Bay, Delaware Breakwater Harbor, Broad 
Creek. 

Maryland.—Susquehanna River, Northeast’ River, Elk River, Chester River, 
Queenstown Harbor, Patapsco River, Annapolis Harbor, Choptank River, Sec- 
retary Creek, Cambridge Harbor, Treadhaven Creek, Deal’s Island Passage, 
Wicomico River, Breton Bay, Pocomoke River, Saint Jerome’s Creek, Balti- 
more. 

Virginia.—Onancock Harbor, James River, Appomattox River, Shenandoah 
River, Neabsco Creek, Nomini Creek, Rappahannock River, Totuske River, Ur- 
banna Creek, Mattaponi River, Pamunky River, York River, Chickahominy 
River, Staunton River, Norfolk Harbor, Archer's Hope River, Pagan Creek, 
Blackwater River, Nottoway River, North Landing River. 

North Carolina.—Cape Fear River, Dan River, French Broad River, Roanoke 
River, Currituck Sound, Scuppernong River, Pamlico and Tar Rivers, Neuse 
River, Trout River, Contentny Creek, Beaufort Harbor, Lellington River, Town 
Creek, Yadkin River 

Seuth Carolina.—Great Pedee River, Waccamaw River, Santee River, Wateree 
River, Charleston Harbor, Ashley River, Wappoo Cut. 

Georgia.—Savannah Harbor,Savannah River, Saint Augustine Creek, Alta- 
maha River, Brunswick Harbor. 

Florida.—Entrance to Cumberland Sound, Saint John’s River. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ANDREW J. CALDWELL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for 


the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. CALDWELL said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN : I have not risen for the purpose of opposing this 
bill or criticising the action of the committee, but to call attention to 
what I believe to be an oversight with reference to the Cumberland 
River, in the State of Tennessee. The committee, it is true, were un- 
able to do entire and exact justice in the premises, arising from the fact 
that the report which was ordered to be made by the War Depart- 
ment in the fall of last year was detained in the office of the engineer 
in charge of the Muscle Shoals improvement and the Cumberland River, 
Major King, at Chattanooga. It was submitted to him by Assistant 
Engineer Turrill, who made the survey and estimates November 21, 
1883, and was not transmitted to Congress until March 15, 1884. I 
myself made repeated applications at the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in order to get that information before the committee, but it 
was only a short time before they reported this bill, and on the day I 
had the honor to appear before them, that they ever saw the recom- 
mendation made as to the new system proposed under act of Congress 
of August 2, 1882. 

The committee have recommended seventeen new works of improve- 
ment of the water courses of the Mississippi Valley. The Cumberland 
River ranks with the foremost of the third-class rivers. 

The appropriation recommended by the committee is not one-third of 
the amount required. The chairman of the committee has stated in 
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reference to some appropriations they have reported three-fourths of 
what was recommended, while in others they have appropriated from 
$5,000 to $50,000. You will perceive thisappropriation for the Cumber- 
land is a mere bagatelle. Indeed i is little more than throwing the 
money away. I therefore propose tooffer an amendment to increase the 
amount to $100,000, which will build the first lock of the proposed 
system and increase the depth of water above it. It will commence 


the new system which has been demonstrated will open a bright future 
for the river. 


The improvement of this river was commenced by the Government 
on July 3, 1832, when there was an appropriation made of $30,000. 
From that time up to July 7, 1838, the appropriations made from time 
to time amounted to $155,000, of which sum $154,480.08 were expended 
on the river, the balance of $519.92 being carried to the surplus fund in 
1848. From 1838 to 1871 noappropriations weremade. Again, $30,000 
was appropriated March 3, 1871, and from that time to 1881 the aggre- 
gate was $466,000. The engineer’s report for 1883 states as follows: 


A survey of the Cumberland was authorized by Congress in 1870, and a re- 
survey of that part of the river embracing Smith’s Shoals in 1875. Upon these 
surveys was based the present project for improvement. A survey of the Falls 
of the Cumberland was made in 1879 and a reconnaissance of the upper Cumber- 
land in 1880. 

The Cumberland has been divided in the different riverand harbor acts into 
a number of sections. 

The obstructions to be overcome are of a similar nature on the different sec- 
tions, and consist of rock-reefs, gravel-bars, snags, bowlders, and overhanging 
trees, and on that part of the river above the Jellico mainly fish-traps and mill- 
dams. 

The method of improvement consists of blasting out a channel through the 
rock-reefs, removing gravel-bars and bowlders, and building riprap dams where 
a contraction of the water way is necessary to secure additional depth; and also 
the removing of snags and overhanging trees. 

The improvement of the river by the construction of locks and dams, which 
is the only method by which a low-water navigation can be recovered either 
below or above Nashville, especially for very light-draught boats, has been the 
project, which is only designed to give such additional depth to the channel as 
will prolong the season of navigation. 

There are now twenty-one steamboats engaged in navigation on this river, 
having an average registered tonnage of one hundred and eighty-three tons; 
their individual capacities ranging from one hundred to five hundred tons. 
These boats run between Nashville and various points on the Cumberland, Ohio, 
and Mississippi Rivers. , 

The Gunsbestonsdl is navigable for all these steamboats for six months in the 
year from Nashville to the mouth of the river, and from six to eight months for 
boats drawing three feet and less; and the entire year for boats of sixteen incles 
draught. 

Above Nashville the riveris navigable to Point Burnside (the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway crossing), a distance of three hundred and fifty miles, for from 
four to six months for steamers of three feet draught, and from two to three 
months for larger boats. From Nashville to Burksville, three hundred and 
twenty miles above, the Cumberland is navigable from five toseven months for 
steamers of three feet draught, and from three to five months for larger boats. 
From Nashville to Carthage, one hundred and twenty miles above, the river is 
navigable from six to eight months for steamers of thirty inches draught, and 
from four to five months for larger boats. The work done on the Cumberland, 
although not completed, has already had the effect of extending the duration of 
the navigable period both above and below Nashville. 

It is estimated that the following shipments were made on the Cumberland 
during the past year, namely: Grain, 3,000,000 bushels; tobacco, 14,000 hogs- 
heads; potatoes, 3,000 bushels; iron, 20,000 tons; hogs and cattle, 10,500 head; 
eggs, 100,000 dozen; lumber (partly rafted), 160,000,000 feet; general merchan- 
dise not estimated ; passengers carried, 125,000. 


BELOW NASHVILLE, 


Work on this section was resumed in September and continued until Janu- 
ary, when operations were suspended on account of the high water. Work was 
carried on at the following places, and the condition of the work at the different 
points as stated below : 

As Harper's Shoals, nine-tenths completed ; at Checkered-House Shoals, nine- 
tenths completed; at Elk Creek Shoals, completed; at mouth of river, one-half 
completed. 

In addition to the work at the points above mentioned operations with asnag 
boat were carried on during the months of October and November between 
Nashville and the mouth ofthe river. The following are the quantities of work 
done during the year: Rock placed in dams, 3,397 cubie yards; rock excavated 
from channel,78 cubic yards; gravel excavated from channel, 1,550 cubic yards; 
snags removed, 938; old wrecks removed, 2; brush-dam built at the mouth of 
the river, 740 cubic feet. 

The work done on the shoals above mentioned effected an increase in the 
depth of water at low stages of from six to nine inches. y 

‘he work was in local charge of Assistant Engineer C. A. Terrill, with an 
average force of fifty men. , 

The funds available and the appropriation herein estimated for can be profit- 
ably expended in continuing work upon the shoals below Nashville in accord- 
ance with the present plan. 

BELOW NASHVILLE. 


The original estimate of cost of improving Cumberland River below Nashv ille 
was $248,872; amount appropriated, 535,000: amount expended, $229,731.74 


MONEY STATEMENT. 
Amount appropriated by act passed August 2, 1882 
July 1, 1883, amount expended during fiscal year, exclusive of out- 
standing liabilities July 1, 1882 
July 1, 1883, outstanding liabilities ...................s.ccecceeeee 
July 1, 1883, amount available 
Amount (estimated) required for completion of existing project. 
Amount that can be profitably expended next year 


$15, 000 00 


9,545 99 


ABOVE NASHVILLE. 


Work on the river from Nashville to the foot of Smith’s Island was resumed in 
September and carried on to the close of the fiscal year. The work of building 
dams was, however, suspended during the winter months on account o! high 
water. Operations were confined principally to the following obstructions: ‘ Nd 
pier removed at Nashville, one-tenth completed; Upper NaSshville Island, com- 
pleted; Priestley’s Shoals, completed; Donaldson’s horse-ford, one-half com- 

leted ; Lindsey's Island, three-fifths completed ; Belote’s Bar, completed ; Whit- 

ey’s Rock Island,completed; Wellman’s Bar, seven-eighths completed; Wa! 


| ton’s Shoals, completed. 
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In addition to the work done at the obstructions above mentioned operations 
with a snag-boat were carried on during a part of the low-water season between | 
Point Burnside and Albany Landing,eighty miles,and Hartsville and Nash- 
ville, a distance of one hundred miles. 


low water above the State line to 400 feet below the State line. This causes a 
generally uniform height of rises, owing to equal cross-sections. 

| Materials for the construction of substantial locks and dams are abundant. 
io Suitable stone can nodoubt be found within less than half a mile of any location. 
Under the provision of the appropriat n act of August 2, 1882, a survey of this | Supplies can be purchased during the boating season, when they can be deliv- 
part of the Cumberland River 1s now if progress, with a view to ascertaining | ered at the work by steamer. ; 
the cost of placing locks and dams on the Cumberland River from Nashville to * * 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroad in Kentucky. 


The original estimate of cost of improvements from Nashville to 


* * * * * 
The work which has been already done to improve the upper Cumberland 
can be made to assist materially in the introduction of the slackwater system, 





Src CE Ce CEI WI crecencessceccvsceveceseceZeceneecessesenecossesenssonceccestc $213,764 00 | The jetties or training-dams heretofore built will assist in confining the water 
Amount appropriated........... .. 162,000 00 | to a limited channel, and especially in the heads of pools will contribute toward 
ArmnOURS GUIMIrnccscscccnnsnsssennccsennernscnsseucovessevsnsocceessonsveotosnceonscoosseses 169,611 77 | the canalization of the river. 

I . ded in fise es j . : ‘ ‘ ‘. . a 
a that can be profitably expended in fiscal year ending June sn ine In commenting on this river the engineer, Major King, says as to the 
aU, BBA 2... cece cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccocees -ccccecsccccsescerses ceccccecccessescceses cccces coeeee ols . * 


: former plan of improvement, for which Assistant Engineer Turrill, as 
By act of March 3, 1881, a survey was directed to be made ‘‘ toascer- | ee oe ee eee Farrill, a 
DY pee ; e = we have just seen, recommends the slackwater system ( Executive 
tain the practicability and cost of a canal, with locks and dams, from the geen ; 
oa ta% 90 S - et * Document 129, page 3): 
head tothe footofSmith’sShoals. The report of February 15, 1882, says: oes tare : ee 
; : oy i “ oat ote This river has heretofore been improved by means of wing-dams and chan- 
A strict construction of the act pntiies the survey calls for & canal with | nel excavation, with a view to securingan increased depth of channel at medium 
locks and dams; : but such a cane: would be enormously expensive if not im- | stages of the river, but without attempting to secure a navigable depth at ex- 
practicable, and would be entirely unnecessary, since the locks and dams would | treme low water, and while greatly facilitating navigation, it isevident thatsuch 
give sufficient depth to the river itself. a system of improvement is but a partial removal of the difficulty. 
The river bed is in a gorge from three hundred to five hundred feet deep, , : 7 
which leaves no room for a canal, and at the same time renders it unnecessary, It will thus be seen that all the former work and all the previous 
since it is pa - raise - jal by means of dame to any desired outlay of moneys have failed to effect anything more than a partial re- 
height without overflowing the surrounding country. The estimate has there- - 7 » Aime te2 af navicati : 
fore been made for locks and dams, using the river itself as a canal. mor al ol the diffic ultie 8 of navigation. a P , : 
The language of the act also limits the survey to “ Smith’s Shoals,” but as the Major King then gives a brief résumé of the new project and its esti- 
principal object of the proposed improvement appears to be to enable coal | mated cost, as follows:— 
mines in the vicinity of Rock Castle River to boat their coal to Nashville, it is 
evident that the river from the present head of navigation at Point Burnside to 
the mouth of Rock Castle River should be put in as good navigable condition 
as Smith’s Shoals proper, in order that the improvement may fully accomplish 
its object. I will, therefore, add an estimate of the cost of extending the im- 
provement as suggested. en c/ ; 
There is no doubt as to the practicability of building the locks and dams so as 
to give any desired depth of water at all points on Smith’s Shoals. 


The estimated cost is: 


The dam at the head of Mill Shoal could probably be built of substan- 

a aici tins conseuncantuoxnconctoterictuneasscnssccassenssuacsonseus $240, 000 
And four locks, of 16 feet liftand 55 by 140 feet in the chamber, at $80,000 

each, would cost........ Seindelaniehdanbnatniaineaaisetiiniananinuadévinanentaneintsadeccecadasissente 320, 000 



















The proposed system of improvement by locks and dams will require twenty- 
three locks, with lifts varying from 6.5 to 11.8 feet at low water, with side walls 
sufficiently high in each location to permit boats to pass the locks until the water 
is high enough to allow them to passover the dams. As it will require from 20 
to 25 feet rise to enable boats to pass over the dams safely, it will be seen from 
the foregoing table that on an average the locks will be used about eleven 
months in the year,and during one month the boats will have to pass over the 
dams. 

It is proposed to build the locks of solid masonry and found them upon the 
rock. They should be about 60 feet wide and 250 feet between miter-sills, though 
perhaps smaller dimensions would answer the purpose. 

There will be a dam required at each lock from 260 to 500 feet long, and these 
should be made of stone and timber, with secure foundations. Each dam will 
back the water to the next lock above, a distance of from 8 to 19 miles, and give 
a depth of 5 feet on the lower miter-sill. 

The questions suggested in the letter of instructions may be answered as fol- 
lows, taking them in their order 

1. There is no doubt as to the practicability of the work. A very similar, but 
more difficult work, on account of bad foundations, has been successfully tested 
on the Kentucky River, below Frankfort. 

2. The probable cost from Nashville to the Kentucky line, as esti- 
I ON Is I TIN cccinisshnwntininathaienmmnadannsascesbeseea’s ccna wisiaailinn. ae 
3. The probahle cost from Kentucky line tothe Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad he estimates at 


PIT scotia elma catlnanllihincidiesinennbabesetnenenntedlinbtbauty Gesennvetene 560, 000 
This is the estimate for improving the river ‘“‘from the head to the foot of 
Smith’s Shoals,” but in order to make this improvement available it would be 
necessary to build— 
An additional dam about 25 feet high, and three more locks at or near 
Shadowen Shoal, the cost of which dam would be.. $75, 000 
And that of the three loclee, at GB0,000... ..ccccccoccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescecccees 240, 000 








FIININIIN uiciii candi line hl Btn caidicslencaessuiebeimiaseebcaesedsebceouly euseddbeosenscchoieesee 315, 000 
Which, added to the foregoing estimate 








560,000 | Railroad he estimates at...........ecseereeseeseseeeseeeerenensseeneenserssensnes A 1S a56 
Mak I aa Making a totalof................ oe eesecevestoroesssees aeseeressecasessnce e+. 8, 202, 922 

ake a tota Resseapansavnenenbasoopnenanaceceonsninocoendoconsoveceveccososecsavucseevevece 875, 000 4. The cost of locking and damming Smith’s Shoals, as estimated in 
as the cost of the entire improvement. Sn NS Oe EE Bitiy Ba Bi cecinccnnansccuntctecetiacncoeresequnchcndasaqantns 875, 000 
* * * . * * * : ; —__—_— 
The advantages of this plan of improvement would be: Which, added to the foregoing, makes......... 4, 077, 922 


1. It would give absolutely safe and reliable navigation for rafts and coal-boats 
at all seasons of the year and all stages of the water from Rock Castle River to 
the present head of navigation at Point Burnside. 

2. It would allow steamboats to ascend, as well as provide for deseending 
navigation. 

3. The improvement would be permament. 

On the other hand it should be stated : 

1. That even if Congress should make liberal appropriation for the work, say 
$300,000 for the first year, it would take at least four years to complete the work, 
during which time no advantage would result to navigation; while at the rate 
such appropriations are usually made, a much longer time would elapse before 
the improvement would become available. 

2. That the present system of dams appears to give good satisfaction as far as 
tested, and it is probable that if the coal-mines will make full use of the boat- 
ing tides, and perhaps make some slight modifications in their temporary barges, 
they can now market all the coal they can mine, not only safely, but profitably. 

3. So far as rafts and loose saw-logs are concerned, it is quite likely that the 
present arrangement is as good if not better than the locksand dams would be. 

4. From the head of the Great Falls to the head of Smith’s Shoals the Cum- 
berland River falls three hundred and twenty-four feet, and is so badly ob- 
structed by bowlders that it can never be made navigable for steamboats at any 
reasonable cost; it 18 not therefore probable that the improvement, even if 
oom as herein estimated for, would ever be extended to the upper Cum- 

rland. 

In view of these considerations, I would respectfully recommend that the 
present system of dams be tried for at least one year longer before undertaking 


The cost of operating the thirty locks, including seven at Smith’s 
Shoals, will be about $1,200 per annum each, or $36,000, which, capi- 


talized at 3 per cent., makes 1, 200, 000 


Making the entire expenditures involved in the project.......... 5, 277, 922 

If undertaken, the work should be begun at Nashville and extended up the 
river,so that the improvement can be utilized as fast as it is completed. This 
will benefit commerce,even on the upper river, more than to begin at two or 
more places, because the upper end of the improved river will always be the 
base from which boats can safely undertake hasty trips to the upper waters of 
the Cumberland and its tributaries on short tides in summer. Any attempt 
to improve intermediate sections would not only add greatly to the cost of the 
work, but would delay its completion, and the detached locks and dams would 
be of no use until connected with the completed work below. 

This able officer then discusses the question as to whether it is neces- 
sary to undertake the new plan at the estimated cost, and prudently 
weighs every consideration he deems proper to bring to the attention of 
the Government, whose interests he is evidently conscientiously en- 
deavoring to protect and promote. The best and least expensive plan 
for the improvement of the river is of course what is desired. The old 
plan, having been tested by experience, has failed to effect the object. 
Now, is it advisable to introduce the slackwater system, or may there 
the more radical system of improvement. ae be a ee and —_ —. — Certainly Fit — 

The ac . r : ad lesitate to throw away a ne work previously done if it can be avoided. 

The act of August 2, 1882, ordered asurvey from Nashville to Smith’s eee r Aa iiciaiiin saiessastin 
Shoals. t ertain th reatrsy- aca But there is no necessity for that, for, as shown, the ‘‘ work already 
Shoals, to ascertain the cost and advisability of instituting slackwater done will materially assist in the introduction of the slackwater 
navigation by means of locks and dams. It was made by Assistant aeuieen * ’ any , a : 
Engineer C. A. Turrill, of Nashville, in the year 1883. He says of the | ™ Maier Kine eave: 
proposed improvement by locks and dams: — ee 


In consi : 7 ta 8 oa . “ i i As to whether this “improvement is properto be made,” it may be remarked 
an = pe nate a to improve the upper Cumberland by | that some more radical improvement of the Cumberland is evidently demanded 
nency of banks aie the favorable features to be noticed are, first, perma- | py the interests of commerce; and if the necessary depth of water can not be 
te ro B. ‘ - ‘ obtained without locks and dams, the expenditure of $5,000,000 for building them 

* * 


Bed : : . . . ; may be justified. But before deciding this point it is proper to inquire whether 
ed-rock in the river is horizontal in stratification, and in some shoals is al- 


most at tk ; : the same amount of money, or even a much smaller sum, may not provide & 
St at the surface at low water, presenting a favorable place for saving ex- | sufficient depth of water for all commercial purposes. It must also be borne in 
pense in lock masonry. 


mind that the system of locks, even if completed in the most substantial man- 
io ‘ = * Ss s s * ner, would not be an unmixed blessing, since they would at all times cause some 

Uniformity of fall for any distance greater than ten miles may be mentioned | delay, and accidents might occasionally stop navigation altogether for several 
as another favorable feature. Although the fall at low water is principally con- | days at a time; but at all times when the river isabove, say, fifteen feet at Nash- 
centrated at the shoals, leaving long and comparatively level pools, yet taking ville, navigation would be better without locks than with them. When the 
the amount of fall which could be overcome by one lock of moderate lift, say 10 | river at Nashville is above ten feet, or about four months in each year, there is 
feet—and this fall is always found distributed in about the same length of river— | probably sufficient water for all purposes of navigation, so that the locks may 
the rate of fall for the entire length of survey, 327.8 miles, is 222.9 feet, or 8 inches | be considered as desirable only eight months in the year, or two-thirds of the 
per mile, The change of slope as affected by the slack water will thus be reduced | time, while during the other third they would not only cause delay and expense 
on minimum by equally distributing the dam over the entire distance. By | for working, but would be practically unnecessary. ‘ 
this means, also, each lock and dam will benefit its proportionate section of 
river in extending navigation. 

Uniform width of the river may be also mentioned. It varies from 305 feet at 





This officer is certainly not subject to the criticism sometimes heard 
in debate, that his estimates and recommendations are recklessly made 
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and without due cireumspection. He certainly hee is weighing the 
proposed advice he shall give with due regard to all interests—the | 
convenience of navigation, its possible effect upon the use of the river 
as a highway for commerce, as well as its soundness from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. If hecan giveus the river free from difficulties cheaper 


by any other plan than the proposed plan of thirty locks and five mill- 
ions Ol expense, he desires to do so. And he says: | 
As the average fall is only 8 inches per mile, there would be no trouble about | 
rapid currents if the slope could be made tolerably uniform, and the important | 
| 
| 


question would be to get a sufficient depth of water. To determine whether 


this is practicable the low-water discharge of the river was measured at three 
points, with the following results, namely 
1. Above the Kentucky and Tennessee State line, 850 cubic feet per second. | 
2 Above the mouth of Caney Fork, 1,100 cubic feet persecond. | 
3. Near Nashville, 1,325 cubic feet per second { 
By computation it isfound that if the river at low water were confined ina | 


channel 80 feet wide at bottom and with side slopes of 45° at the shoal places, 


and the slope regulated by jetties or wing-dams, these quantities of water will 
be sufficient to give a depth of 5 feet, 6 feet, and 7 feet at the points just men- 
tioned 

In other words, there will be plenty of waterif the width and slope are prop- 
erly regulated, and this can be done bya suitable arrangement of brush and stone 
dams, so disposed as to narrow the channel at low water and cause the gravel 
to scour to the proper depth at the shoals and form deposits in the deep places, 
where it will not only be out of the way, but will assist in backing the water | 
upon the shoal places 

lo those not familiar with the subject it might appear that this would simply 
be a continuation of the improvement on the present plan, and to a certain ex- | 
tent it would be; but it should be remembered that the existing project has cost 
only $277,000 for the entire improvement from Nashville to the head of Smith’s 


Shoals, or less than one-nineteenth of what it is now proposed to apply to the 
same portion of the river 


It is thus evident that the engineer is of the opinion that this river 
can | 
the lock-and-dam system entire and canalize the river; that is to say, 
by a combination of the wing-dam and channel-excavation plan, with 
the locks and dams. Wherever the last judgment of the constructing 
engineer in charge may determine that the old plan can be helped by 


the new there he proposes to adopt it; but wherever economy and the | 


needs of navigation can best be subserved by the adhering to the old 


¢ improved for much less cost and to better purpose than toadopt | 





plan to do so he says: 


In order to compare the lock-and-dam system with the jetty system, which, 
by the way, is something like the original problem of improving the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, minus most of its difficult and experimental features, 
Mr. Turrill was directed to make an estimate of the cost of improving the worst 
or most difficult and the most favorable sections of the river by jetties, with 
the following results 

Worst section: With locks, $180,951; without locks, $268,700. 

t With locks, $168,008; without locks, $121,300 

The cost with locks includes the cost of operating, capitalized, as in the gen- 
eral estimate, and the figures show that in the worst section the locks would 
be about $88,000 cheaper, while in the best section they would cost also $46,700 
more than the jetties 

It should also be taken into account that the building of jetties will not inter- 
fere at any time with the free navigation of the river, while the dams can not be 
built without entirely stopping navigation for longer or shorter periods, ac- 
cording to the stage of water, floods, weather, appropriations, and other cir- 
cumstances under which they are built. 

In some cases it will evidently be better to build locks, while in others jetties 
will be more advantageous 


Best section 


In conclusion, this report, which is thus seen to be well considered 
and eminently worthy of attention, says: 

I would, therefore, respectfully recommend that, if this improvement is under- 
taken by Congress, the following provisions be made 

1, That the appropriation be made without geographical limit, other than that 


it shall be applied to the “ improvement of the Cumberland River above Nash- 
ville 

2. That,in order to conduct the work on business principles, the first appro- 
priation should be enough to complete at least three locks and dams next above 
Nashville, say $400,000 


3. That the law shall simply specify the depth of navigable channel to be se- 
cured, leaving it to the Secretary of War to adopt the plan of improvement best 
adapted to the physical conditions of each section of the river. A depth of four 
feet, at ordinary low water, say eleven monthsin a year, would probably be suf- 
ficient for all purposes of navigation 

The final discretion is thus left with the Secretary of War to adopt 
the plan of improvement that is best adapted to secure the best results. 
Instead of thirty locks it will doubtless prove true that when Congress 
shall have concluded to go to work in earnest to improve this river, and 
cease throwing the public money away by parsimonious appropriations 
that result in failure, the navigation of this important stream will be 
secured on the plan that science and experience may adopt as most 
certainly the best to promote that object. Now, the question further 
is whether this river is one that comes within the definition of streams 
upon which the Government may under the Constitution justly under- 
take the work of improving. 

Waiving the fact that since 1832, for fifty-two years, the Government 
has so considered it and recognized this river as a part of the great 
‘inland sea’’ of the Mississippi and its tributaries that Mr. Calhoun, 
the strict constructionist, considered clearly of such national impor- 
tance as to justify the Government in improving, it is of easy demon- 
stration that this river does not belong to the class that-is without ‘‘ the 
legal definition of the word ‘navigable’ 
Court of the United States;’’ appropriations for which have given cause 
for much criticism in the past. 

It must certainly be conceded that appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors should be restricted to waters over which the courts of the United 
States have admiralty jurisdiction. And the test of that jurisdiction 





as defined by the Supreme | 
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is the definition of the words ‘‘ navigable waters.’’ Navigable waters at 
the common law meant where the tide ebbs and flows. Waring et a/. vs. 
Clark, in 5 Howard, is the first case involving the question, and th: 
thorities since hold the jurisdiction to extend to all waters navigab} 
vessels employed in commerce of twenty tons or upward, whether { 


au- 
lor 


resh 


| or salt, or whether the tide ebbs and flows therein or not, when such 


waters open a communication with other States, whether they lie 
one or several States. This doctrine is confirmed in many cases, nota 
bly in Genesee Chief vs. 


Fitzhugh (12 Howard), where Chief-J ust a 
Taney delivered a clear and masterly opinion. 
In 11 Wallace, 411, the court says: 


(1.) Ariveris a navigable water of the United States when it forms, by its 
by its connection with other waters, a continuous highway, over which 
merce is or may be carried on with other States or foreign countries in th. 
tomary modes in which such commerce is conducted by water. 


And— 


(2.) If a river is not of itself a highway for commerce with other States or 


foreign countries, or does not jorm such highway by its connection with other 
waters, and is only navigable between different places within the State, then it 
is not a navigable water of the United States, but only a navigable water o 


in 


the 
th 


| State. 


Tried by these rules, is this river an object for national improvement ? 
It is navigable for a distance of six hundred and thirty-four miles from 
its mouth in the Ohio River to the falls and for over two hundred miles 


above them. It traverses the States of Kentucky and Tennessee. On 


| it is situated the towns of Dover, Clarksville, and Nashville, and seat- 


tered along the upper valley are Carthage, Hartsville, Celina, and Burks- 
ville. From the falls to the head of Smith’s Shoals is thirty-eight 
miles. Burnsides at the foot of the shoals, at the crossing of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railroad, is three hundred and fifty miles above the 
city of Nashville, and from Nashville to the mouth of the Cumberland 
is one hundred and ninety-two miles. The census of 1880 shows the 
value of the farm products of the twenty-five counties through which 
it runs in Tennessee and Kentucky to be over $20,000,000; they con 
tain a population of over a million of souls. 

The ‘‘ Nashville district’’ within a period of eleven years, commenc- 
ing June 30, 1872, paid the General Government in internal revenue 
and customs $6,773,264.75. Numerous steamboats carry freight and 
passengers through the entire river to the head of navigation the greater 
portion of every year. Three boats, each of four hundred and fifty tons 
burden, and seven smaller ones ply the season through in the river 
above Nashville. During the boating season of 1882~-’83 there was car- 
ried above Nashville alone, of corn, 1,600,000 bushels; wheat, 300,000 
bushels; tobacco, 6,000 hogsheads; potatoes, 35,000 barrels; eggs, 80,000 
dozen; hogs, 5,000 head; cattle, 2,400 head; lumber, 1,000,000 feet; 
passengers, 20,000. 

From Nashville to the mouth the freights are many times larger; but 
I will confine my argument to the trade of the portion of the river 
which I seek by the amendment I shall offer at the proper time to 
crease the appropriation from twenty to one hundred thousand dollars 

With reliable navigation secured by the improvements contemplated 
the business of the two States of Kentucky and Tennessee would be 
quadrupled in a few years. 

But it is not these things alone, important as they are, that com- 
mends this work to Congress. 

This river is the natural channel through which the commerce of the 
country would be increased by the addition of millions of feet ot 
most valuable lumber left on the continent. Walnut, yellow poplar, 
white hickory, blue and black ash, red maple, linden, and cherry, as 
yet untouched for the needs of man, abound. ; 

Professor John R. Proctor, director of the Kentucky geological sur- 
vey, in his report, 1880, says: 

On the slopes of Pine Mountain, to the west, and Cumberland Mountain, to the 
east, are the timbers usually found on the conglomerate sandstone: hemlock 
and pitch-pine, yellow pine, and chestnut-oak are very abundant, and of the 
best quality. Except the clearings in the valleys the timbers of this region re- 
main almost untouched. The difficulty of running logs over the Falls of the 
Cumberland and Smith’s Shoals have been the cause of »reservation of this 


magnificent timber region. According to the best estimate I can make, at least 
90 per cent. of this area is yet covered with primitive forest growth. 


LOT 


the 


But itis not the lumber interests that are the chief arguments for the 
improvement of this river, although in the year 1882 1,700 rafts were 
brought down to Nashville and beyond and sold for half a million o! 
dollars. 

The mineral wealth that lies locked up in this region, if opened up 
to the interstate commerce of the Union, would cheapen the cost 0! 
fuel, of iron, and of steel, and add to the comfort and prosperity of the 
whole country. In the counties of Wayne, Clinton, and Cumberland, 
Kentucky and on the banks of therriver in Putnam, Jackson, Overton, 
and Clay Counties, Tennessee, is an immense coal-oil field, that in the 

opinion of experts will prove invaluable if developed by cheap trans 
| portation. The field of coal through which this river flows is stated )) 
| Professor Safford, geologist of the State of Tennessee, to extend from 
| point above Smith’s Shoals for fifty miles to the east, over a hundr 
miles to the northeast, and forty miles to the south. Itis as extensi\ 
as the coal-field of Pittsburgh. In the counties of Alleghany, West- 
moreland, Washington, and Fayette, Pennsylvania, there were produced 
in 1880 the amount of 11,006,031 tons of coal. it 


This coal, on account 
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of its fine quality, runs the fires of Pittsburgh, and is sold along the 
Mississippi Valley. 
Professor Proctor, in his report of January 1, 1882, says: 


It was discovered that there was just beyond the State line, on the divide be- | 


tween the waters of Powell's River and the waters of the Cumberland, a coal suit- 
able for the production of coke of a superior quality. The importance of such a 
coal in determining the development of manufacturing in the Ohio Valley is very 
ereat, The entire region between Pennsylvania and Colorado is supplied with 
coke from the Connellsville region, Pennsylvania, and the Quinnemont region, 
West Virginia. This coal was found and traced over a wide area on the head- 
waters of the Cumberland, Kentucky, and Big Sandy Rivers, above drainage, 
and averaging seven to eight feet thick. 

These coals, opened by a tew weeks’ exploration, were analyzed and 
compared with the best coals of Pennsylvania. They are identical, 
and as a coking coal it is destined to prove the most valuable coal-bed 
in America. 

The increase of trade, the development of the resources of the two 
vreat Commonwealths of Kentucky and Tennessee, depend largely upon 
the river being opened to commerce, and its effect, it is apparent, would 
be general, and would dispense public benefits and promote the welliare 
of the whole country. 

It will certainly compare favorably in national importance with the 
improvement of any river of its class ii. the Union. 
portance to the Tennessee, for which the State of Alabama gets by this 
bill $350,000. It is of at least double the importance of the Kentucky 
River, which gets $250,000. I do not desire to institute invidious com- 
parisons, however, but let the Cumberland River stand on its own merits. 
Tried by any standard of criticism, whether laid down by courts of law 
or by a just comparison with other rivers, the necessity and justifica- 
tion for this appropriation asserts itself. It comes fully up to the stand- 
ard required under the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. It is ahighway over which commerce is carried to other States. 


By its connections with other waters its navigation becomes a part of 


that of the great Mississippi Valley. Its waters are navigable, public, 
not private waters, and yet it is cut off witha pitiful sum, scarcely equal 
to those given to some insignificant streams, fishing waters, where the 


landed proprietor owns each bank and his domain extends tothe mid- | 


dle of the stream, ad filum fluminis, and he hath his common of piscary 
therein. I hope the House will at the proper time relieve this great im- 


provement from the manifest injustice and neglect that would be done | 


it by cutting it off with this small appropriation. 


Brooklyn Public Building Site. 


SPEECH 


OF 


DARWIN R. 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON, JAMES, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 19, 1884. 


On the following resolutions, reported from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and grounds: 


* Resolved, That the charges of corrupt or collusive action on the part of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or of some of his subordinates in connection with the 


selection and purchase of a site for a Federal building in the city of Brook- 
lyn have not been sustained. 


* Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be discharged 
from the further consideration of the matters reterred to them in this regard.”’ 


Mr. JAMES said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The honorable member from South Carolina [Mr. 
DIBBLE], while concurring with the report of the committee which ex- 
onerates the officials of the Treasury Department from any collusion 
or evil purpose, questions as a matter of law the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, under the three provisions of law which have 
been made, to expend so great a sum for a site. Not being a lawyer 
myself, I have asked the opinion of gentlemen in whose legal ability I 
have confidence whether the criticism of the honorable gentleman is 
correct. I am assured that itisnot. The first act was that of July 12, 
1582, and limits the cost of site and building to $800,000. 

he second act was that of August 7, 1882, 
words: 


and is in the following | 


It is of similar im- | 


29O9 
were 
lyn, N. Y., it must have meant for the continuation of the authorized 
action of the Secretary under the act of July 12, 1882, and of the whole 
and of every part of that action, and was tantamount to an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for the purpose expressed in the act of July 12, 1882. 
Now, what was that purpose? That purpose was to purchase a site 
and to commence the erection thereon of a building. Well, then, was 
not $500,000 by the effect of these two acts appropriated for that pur- 
pose; that is, to purchase asite and to commence the erection of a build- 
ing? If $400,000 was needed for a site, and no more was expended, 
then there was $100,000 to commence a building. Surely $100,000 is 
sufficient to make an appreciable commencement of the building. 

So that, as Iam assured by gentlemen learned in the law, and as my 
owWh common sense indicates to me, the Secretary of the Treasury did 
not exceed his authority under these two acts by assuming that the sum 
of $500,000 was appropriated for the purpose named in the first act, 
that of July 12, And so, assuming he had the right also to as- 
certain or todetermine how much would be needed to make a real com- 
mencement of the building and to use whatever was over that sum for 
the purchase of a site, in my opinion, thus formed, the criticism of the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina is not well founded. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of the selection of asite for a public build- 
ing at Brooklyn, N. Y., has occupied the attention of this House to 


1882. 


| Some extent this session because of charges of collusion between the 


sellers of certain pieces of real estate and officers of the Government, 


| whereby an exorbitant price was to be paid for an undesirabie piece of 








To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a site and to commence | 
the erection thereon of a building for the uses of the Government in the city of | 


Brooklyn, N. Y., as provided by law, $300,000, 

Under that act undoubtedly the Secretary of the Treasury would have 
heen obliged to retain some portion of the $300,000 appropriated to 
commence the erection of the building. He would have had to purchase 
a site and still reserve from the $300,000 such sum as would have made 
“1 appreciable commencement of a building upon the site obtained. It 
is to be assumed that afterward Congress saw that $300,000 was not 
sufficient to purchase a site and commence a building, because in the 
following session, by act of August 7, 1882, they appropriated as follows: 

For post-office at Brooklyn, N. Y.: For continuation, $200,000. 


When the act speaks of the continuation of the post-otlice at Brook- 


property. 

These charges were made in writing, are general in character, and 
were not made by residents of Brooklyn, but originated in this city, 
and were worked up in the lobby of this House; they were never en- 
titled to the consideration which they received, in fact were entitled 
to no consideration whatever, and in my judgment never would have 
received any except that a reputable daily paper or two, notably the 
New York Journal of Commerce, thinking there must be some truth 
in the reiterated charges, called upon Congress in aleading editorial to 
investigate. This editorial was sent to members of the Louse, and re- 
sulted in the drafting of a resolution providing for an investigation. 

These charges were all traceable to this city, where there seemed to 
be a headquarters from which scurrilous articles were sent to journals 
in New York charging collusion and fraud, and in several instances 


| mentioning the names of Congressmen who were said to be aiders and 


abettors of the thieves. These charges were outrageous and slanderous 
in character, were entirely unjustifiable, being void of truth, were put 
forth by selfish and disappointed persons for selfish ends, and the names 
of upright and honorable men were held up to the gaze of the public 
as those of thieves and rogues. Not only were corruption and collusion 
charged in these newspaper articles, but other articles of a different 
character got into the journals, giving a political turn to the matter, so 
that the ‘** fraud in the purchase of the site for the public building at 
Brooklyn ’’ became a matter of national political importance. It affords 
a remarkable illustration of what a few unscrupulous persons can ac- 
complish when they diligently set themselves about it. Having access 
to certain public journals they use them to traduce honorable men, 
creating a public sentiment against them and the work in which they 
are engaged, and they even force upon this House of Representatives 
an investigation of a Government transaction which was absolutely hon- 
est and entered upon after deliberate and careful consideration. 

In my remarks upon this floor on April 18, when the question of the 
appointment of a committee to investigate was under consideration, I 
said: ‘‘So far as the purchase of the site for the public building at 
Brooklyn is concerned I have no reason to doubt that every transaction 
in connection with it has been upright and honest.’? To show that 
my words were founded upon reason I quote from the report of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds as published in the REc- 
ORD on page 5376: 

Every opportunity was offered for the introduction of evidence to sustain the 


charges, and we unhesitatingly report that there has not been produced before 
us a seintilla of evidence which in the slightest degree reflects upon the integ- 


| rity of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the Supervising Architect, or any 
| other officer of the Government. 


We therefore recommend the passage of the 
following: 


** Resolved, That the charges of corrupt or collusive action on the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or of some of his subordinates in connection with the 
selection and purchase of a site for a Federal building in the city of Brooklyn 
have not been sustained.” 

This finding of the committee disposes of the charge of collusion and 
fraud—a charge which, as I have already said, never should have been 
made, for which there was never an occasion, but, having been made, 
should never have been considered, because it was not made by respon- 
sible parties. The matter of the desirability of the site or the price 
agreed to be paid for the same are subjects which were not reported 
upon by the committee, although evidence was taken under these heads, 
for the reason that the resolution under which the committee acted did 
not require it. The House, therefore, on June 5, recommitted the 
report, with instructions to investigate these matters, and especially 
the purchase of the plot from William A. Husted. As to the desira- 
bility of the site selected, there is of course a diversity of opinion; both 
at the first and second hearings before the committee abundant evidence 
was forthcoming for and against the choice. Some of the most consci- 
entious and careful citizens testified on either side of the question. My 
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own choice was for the selection of some other site. 
bers of the House from Brooklyn preferred another site, the one known 
as the Dutch church site. Secretary Folger preferred the Boerum place 
site, which he himself looked at. 

Che commissioners appointed by the honorable Secretary selected as 
their choice the corner of Washington street and Myrtle avenue; the 
citizens who gave consideration to the subject generally accepted the 
decision of the commission, although there were many who were locally 
prejudiced in favor of other sites. The mass of the people, as well as 
the Brooklyn Congressmen, were agreed in this, that the building 
should be near the City Hall. Thequestion of a suitable place for the 
Federal building was under consideration as early as 1868, when a 
commission was appointed to select one. For about sixteen years this 
matter has been more orless under discussion. Sites which were offered 
to the commission at that time, desirable sites fronting on the City Hall 
square, have in several cases been built upon with substantial edifices 
and have long been out of the market. There were left, however, 
three sites which could be purchased or had by condemnation, any one 
of which would have been acceptable toa large number of people. The 
Dutch church property could have been purchased for $275,000. This, 
with the Court-street front, would have farnished a site which would 
have satisfied many, but the Court-street front could not have been 
purchased at less than about $350,000, if it could have been purchased 
at any price. It might have been condemned, but it is doubtful if it 
could thereby have been acquired ata lower price. The Secretary con- 
strued the law literally—that he could only acquire the property 
through purchase. I consider that the price of this site was $625,000. 

The Boerum Place site, preferred by the Secretary and recommended 
by Supervising Architect Hill, in all probability would have cost over 
$800,000; it contained several plets which the owners did not offer and 
did not wish tosell atany price. On this plotis the Long Island Savings 
Bank building, for which $140,000 isdemanded. The othersite alluded 
to is the one at the corner of Washingtonstreet and Myrtle avenue, the 
one selected by the commission. This site could have been purchased 
at $600,000 at the time the commission selected it, as the parties advo- 
cating its selection had options for nearly all the plots, the figures ag- 
gregating about $600,000. At this present time it is doubtful if the 
property could be purchased at even $850,000. 

It will thus be seen that the Secretary was shut up to two courses, 
either to do nothing, or to accept a site not so desirable as those men- 
tioned, as the cost of any one of them would have consumed the larger 
part of the appropriation for site and building. The Secretary decided 
to wait, but the citizens of Brooklyn were urging action and pressing 
him tocome tosomedecision. Asearly as January 9 the Brooklyn mem- 
bers of Congress called in a body upon him and insisted upon some- 
thing being done. At thisinterview it was arranged that Supervising 
Architect Bell and myself should visit Brooklyn to examine the vari- 
ous sites mentioned, as well as other sites, and to make report. The 
visit was made on January 18. Various sites in addition to those 
which were generally discussed were looked at. The Johnson street 
site was not considered on that day, although it was incidentally no- 
ticed in passing. 

On the following day Mr. Bell examined it alone somewhat carefully, 
I having returned to Washington the previous night. Nothing definite 
resulted from the visit except the confirmation of the Secretary in the 
opinion that the most desirable sites were unattainable, and the se- 
curing diagrams of various plots, together with theirassessed valuations. 
The Johnson-street property was offered to the Secretary about Feb- 
ruary 1 by Mr. Leonard Moody, a responsible real-estate dealer, at 
the sum of $450,000, and on February 9 the Supervising Architect 
made a written report to the Secretary recommending it as a suitable 
site. This property is situated one block north of the site selected by 
the commission, and is about two hundred feet from the present post- 
office. The plot is one hundred and ninety-seven feet on Washington 
and Adams streets, and two hundred and thirty-five feet on Johnson 
street. Itis on the highest ground in that part of the city, and one 
block from the City Hall plaza. Washington street is the direct street 
to and from the bridge, and is destined to become a great thoroughfare. 
The New York post-office and United States court-rooms are but a short 
distance from the New York bridge landing, about as near as the John- 
son-street site is to the Brooklyn bridge landing. 

Washington street has seen many changes. Not many years ago it 
was the place of residence of the wealthy; then the tide of fashion set 
in another direction, and the property gradually sunk to a low price. 
Within a few years it has been purchased by far-seeing individuals, 
who held it for an advance, which was sure to come, as it was to be the 
outlet to the bridge. I refer to this fact as a reason for the diversity of 
views as to valuations on the Washington street lots. The price at 
which it was offered seemed excessive, but the testimony of the wit- 
nesses examined shows that no other plot of the same size within the 
same distance of the City Hall and equally desirable could have been 
purchased at as low a figure. The purchase was managed with much 
ability. The Secretary gave an order as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1884. 
Sir: I have decided to select as a site for the public building to be erected in 


| 
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The other mem- ninety-seven feet on Washington street, two hundred and thirty-five feet on 


Johnson street, and one hundred and ninety-seven feet on Adams street 
In approving this location it is upon the unqualified condition that the Goy- 
ernment shall receive a clear and perfect title to the property described at a 
price not to exceed in any event the amount named above. 
Very respectfully, 


CHARLES J. FOLGER, Secretary, 
Mr. LEONARD Moopy, ‘ 


Real-Estate Agent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Moody secured the assistance of Mr. Herman Liebmann, a part- 
ner in one of the most reputable business firms in Brooklyn, to enable 
him to carry the proposition through, as he (Moody) was not strong 
enough financially to undertakeso large an operation. The Liebmanns. 
for there are two of them (brothers), occupy a large retail store running 
through from Fulton to Washington streets, and own about half 0; 
the block, the southerly half of which was offered to the Government 
It will be seen that if the sale could be effected the adjoining prop- 
erty of the Liebmanns would be greatly benefited; it was for this rea- 
son that they consented to purchase the lots, some thirteen in numbe: 


and turn them over to Moody. Mr. Liebmann proceeded quietly to 


buy, the sellers knowing nothing about the purpose for which he was 
buying; but, unfortunately for him, before all the lots had been taken 
and before certain leases had been gotten rid of, it got into the public 
journals that the property was being acquired for the Government, the 
result of which was that prices rapidly advanced. 

At this juncture Mr. Liebmann would have withdrawn had he not 
already purchased so many lots that he was forced to carry through what 
he had undertaken, and the result was that he paid $501,082.50 for 
what the Government was to pay $450,000. Meantime he has been 
losing in interest, at 6 per cent., $75 per day, while this examination 
progressed, besides being subjected to many other expenses and annoy- 
ances, not the least of which was that of being published in the papers 
as a thief and scoundrel. 

The following is an extract from the report of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, as published in the RECORD on page 5376 

Hermann Liebmann (or Liebmann Bros.) being the owner of a portion of the 
property selected, and also the owner of a large amount of other property in the 


same block which would be greatly enhanced in value by the erection of the 


post-office, &c., in that locality, Mr. Moody had recourse to him to assist in secur- 
ing the different lots in the proposed site. 


Mr. Liebmann’s connection with the matter gave color to the charge that the 
purchasing agent of the Government was one of the largest owners of the land 
to be bought. But there is no evidence to indicate that any officer of the Govy- 


ernment had any correspondence or communication with, or even knowledg: 
of the existence of, Mr. Liebmann at that time. 


It might have been possible, under the arrangement between Messrs. Moody 
and Liebmann, for Mr. Liebmann to have speculated upon the Government by 
securing the property desired at a less sum than the limit authorized. And he 
himself admits that when he undertook the transaction he expected that th« 
entire purchase would not exceed $425,000. But his expectations were not real- 
ized; and he swears that the actual cost to him was $501,000 for the property 
which the Government is to get, if the sale is consummated, for $450,000. 

In suggesting the possibility referred to it is fair to say that there is no evi- 
dence that there was any design upon the part of Messrs. Liebmann and Moody 
to exact from the Government any more than the actual cost to them of the 
eee. even if it had been secured for a sum below the limit imposed by the 

cretary, except in so far as relates to the piece of property within the selected 
plot, which was owned by Liebmann before the site was determined. That 
_~ had cost him $40,000, and he intended putting it in to the Government for 


,000, if that piece with the other purchases should not exceed the limit of 
$450,000. 


It is also fair to say that there is no evidence of any improper motive upon 
the part of Mr. Moody in securing the co-operation of Mr. Liebmann to etfect 
the entire purchase. The Government would not buy a portion of the ground 
unless all could be secured. There were thirteen different owners to be nego- 
tiated with. Mr. Liebmann was a man of means,and had sufficient interest in 
adjacent property to induce him to take upon himself the burden of the entire 


purchase. 

I have no question but that, had it been known that the purchase 
was being made for the Government, the cost would have reached 
$600,000. One lot, 22 by 100 feet, on Washington street, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Liebmann from a Mrs. Titus for $30,000, on which 10 per 
cent. was paid and an agreement duly signed. Whenit became known 
that the lot was to go to the Government Mrs. Titus tendered the 10 
per cent. and the agreement and stated that she had sold under a mis- 
apprehension, that the property was worth more, and that she would 
not execute the deed. A suit is now in court to compel compliance 
with the contract, but meantime the secretary has relieved Mr. Moody 
from conveying it and the corresponding lot on Adams street, so that 
the Government plot will be 175 by 235 feet, and the total cost will be 
$408,500. The public building is to be used for the general post-oflice, 
for the United States district court, and for the office of the collector 
of internal revenue. On February 9 the Supervising Architect filed his 
report with the Secretary, recommending the purchase of the Johnson 
street site. On February 16 the Secretary sent the order to Mr. Moody 
to purchase it. During the week intervening the pressure on the Sec- 
retary to purchase other sites was intensified, and at one time he had 
nearly concluded to purchase the Dutch church property without the 
Court street front. Presuming that I knew the president of the board of 
trustees, he requested that I write asking that he communicate with 
him direct as to price and terms, which was done. 

Against this plan the Supervising Architect filed written objections 
The size of this plot is 145 feet on Jerolamon street, running through 
to Livingston street 310 feet; on this street the frontage is 140 feet 


| After taking off 40 feet on each side for an open space, as the law re- 


quires, the plot left would have been very unsuitable. With high walls 


your city the property offered by you at $450,000, consisting of one hundred and | on either side at a distance of only 40 feet, the light would have been 
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shut out from the lower story; it would have afforded insufficient 
accommodation, particularly for the United States courts and attendant 
= other extra rooms are required ; besides, the architect would have 
no opportunity for architectural display in planning the edifice. The 
city of Brooklyn is growing with astonishing rapidity; its population 
is 700,000, and in a very few years, at its present rate of increase it 
will reach 1,000,000 inhabitants. ) 
States is making more rapid progress. It shouid have a public build- 
ing commensurate with its importance. If any mistake has been made, 
it is perhaps that a much larger sum was not available under the law 
for the site, so that the Secretary could have selected such a one as 


would have entirely satisfied himself, and in so doing he would beyond | 


doubt have satisfied the larger part of the citizens. 

The Johnson street site is the best attainable with the means at his 
disposal, and is desirable because of its proximity to the City Hall and 
other city and county offices, its accessibility to New York by way of 
the bridge and Fulton ferry, its close proximity to Wall street ferry, 
across which and the bridge the attorneys from New York pass in 
going to and from New York to practice in the United States courts, 
and finally its accessibility to the multitude who have business at the 
office of the collector of internal revenue. It is within one block of 
the business center, upon a street which must in the nature of things 
become the great avenue from Brooklyn to New York. The business 
at the post-office is undoubtedly the most important to the general pub- 
lic, although under the existing system of collecting and delivering of 
letters by carriers it is not visited so much as it otherwise would be 
except for purchase of stamps, money-orders, &c. I append a report of 
the postmaster for the year 1883. 

The business at the United States courts is very large in some branches 
of law, notably admiralty suits, one-fifth of all that are brought to 
court in the United States being triedin Brooklyn. I append statistics 
from the annual reports of the Attorney-General. The internal-reve- 
nue office located here is one of the largest and best managed districts in 
the country, and was visited in the month of May by 11,000 people for the 
transaction of business; its receipts aggregate three millions per annum. 

It may not be improper for me to state that I have had no personal 
interest in the selection of any particular site. My aetion has been 
guided by reasons which seemed to me wise at the time. The honora- 
ble Secretary himself drew my attention to the Johnson-street site. I 
objected to considering it, and advised the selection of the property at 
corner of Adams, Willoughby, and Pearl streets. He then requested 
me to ascertain itscost. This I did, and it was found to be about $650, - 
000. It was then, after having exhausted every desirable site near the 
City Hall, and when the Secretary had decided totake the Dutch church 
property alone, without the Court-street front, that I held it to be far 


preterable to buy the Johnson- street property and advocated its purchase. | 


The post-officee—Annual report of Postmaster McLeer for 1883— Larger 
cash receipts than in 1882—Jncrease in money-order transactions also. 


The following report of the Brooklyn post-office for the year 1883 has just been | 


completed : 
“~ RECEIPTS. 























From sales of stamps, envelopes, AC.................csseeeseeeeees $349,767 65 
Box-rents, main office and stations .. » 2,382 50 
pe A as ccninen peneinisinasupsneniions 146 39 

———— $352, 296 54 
IanO cncptedminbeonenenaediinas 182, 500 00 
Money-orders issued.. 316, 467 66 
Postal notes issued............... 2,101 55 
Fees on money-orders issued.. 3, 676 63 
Fees on postal notes issued.... 30 00 
Surplus from stations................ 70, 855 00 
Money-orders issued at stations...............ccccccseseeeesseerees 176, 914 17 

752, 545 01 

a a a ac eamaneabannininsiinn 1, 104, 841 55 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Expense account for— 

Nad ch lad taal ena atnamngeadabienanbuedins $56, 297 50 
Rents.......... 7,500 00 
lelephone..... 525 80 
a arissilln ais Gils Ssasdnsaiebnahsneensbuenbessvenecsmnontbtseoeen 1,975 31 
a aan alice casas wensesiosnencnsennnseaneis 493 78 
Furniture...... 274 50 
Stationery, &c.. 407 79 
PUN ssccuisccreN cette: 330 7 
SONI BARI a csccncnasosnsssnecesneovsvasessescessecienese 1, 155 21 
shen cusipumanvie 68,960 64 


Free delivery : 


I a ei sninchis pdnnaiomennse $124, 405 21 
Contingent expenses........... ° 





Total expenses 
Money-orders paid .. 

















> $560, 284 59 
Postal notes SE itsctteese 7,165 83 
Money-orders repaid.........c...0:0c0s0s000+ 1,795 15 
Salaries and expenses.. 1,657 94 
NO sedosbaaohune 4,390 00 
a 575, 293 51 
177, 211 50 
a ee wes 752,505 01 
Surplus, showing excess over all expenses.. 155,558 69 
Total 


1, 104, 841 55 


$196,777 85 | 


The business is so large that two court-rooms, twe jury-rooms, | 


Probably no other city in the United | 


TRANSACTIONS OF MONEY-ORDER DIVISION, 


Central office : Number. 
I cael itch ccianemiinainniiie 12, 334 


International issues.... 



































4,891 
STII III oc ciasiuhintsneciinsieninitninecencess 2,701 
— $19, 926 $575, 630 84 
DOGROREES ORGOTS PONE ooo. 5 cas ccccssccsvcoccsccosecascccecees 31, 763 
International orders paid.................... 3,111 
Postal notes and orders paid 3, 656 
Orders and notes repaid..................cescsssccsscseeees 121 
333 51 
I ET Ci sicorianninctsiedécetasntcessaseussinacenes 1, 150, 964 35 
Stations: 
os sdahich ndniittnhaniiccwmuninhentecibini 7.432 
NINN SII osc ccniuscnewdavencneusieseessia ae aa 
II TRG GG BO ia iss: ccc sess inccecncecesescieres 792 
10, 382 176,914 17 
Domestic ordre paid.............cccoccscccoccessceseccececess 5, 242 
International orders paid.... 801 
Postal notes and orders paid..... 341 
Repaid orders and notes.................sssesseeseeeeees 13 
6, 397 176, 211 50 
Fe II... icicnteocarnniniteseinctianieoadsiainnatht 75,356 1,504,090 02 





| 








MEMORANDUM OF MAIL MATTER HANDLED. 


Total pieces received and dispatched 












biilinbinadrésiavaneneronenaeneenseeupenybantectens 75, 536, 445 
Handled by carriers: 
Te POI COO icccnecescvcicnnscscsencesnnntensdereceuceoenctennsdesanes 60, 462 
Mail letters delivered.......... 9, 236, 380 
Mail cards delivered..... 2, 476, 677 
acess dasinastisioirenidiniieinddniniiancsianndeeammuninainhaaennaielianien 3, 661 
SEE 2, 372, < 


Newspapers delivered 














badnai 6, 679, OLO 
Letters returned to office............... 51, 448 
Letters collected, mail and drop.. $8, 349, 061 
ee CII, IIINEE CUNO CII a ccccexccnenvoceudonsucencetbenueessncseeescesccusse 3, 600, 177 
Newspapers collected, mail and Grop .............ccccccceeeceeseceneeecesseecerees 1, 308, 458 
NU iicsseccestsibeign cacchcicdigs citnitabnsa orn tsa nalieiatialaameiieaical dinsnvcniihivdaceneiininist 37, 7%, 569 
PE NN TE ihdaicsssedisesicaeadiicesies acicalehaiiabintjunieiianiamentetitbbisincapnicbheauaers 32, 776, OOL 
en III iis ic nines imneneimieneeinkaniescnisentainensedebnaalenans 5, 019, 568 
Registered letters and packages delivered.... $60, 462 
Registered letters and packages dispatched.. 54, 655 
Registered letters and packages in transit.................. 5, 852 
120, 969 
Misdirected letters received from dead-letter office...................0c000 695 
Valuable letters received from dead-letter office cadet 440 
Valuable letters received from dead-letter office delivered... 354 
Valuable letters sent to dead-letter Office................cccceceeseees 76 
Letters delivered through boxes and to transient callers 501, 500 
Packages of books received from custom-house on which duties 
I INI. Uin ices ccs cesith cc cieslb anand titdinibninianiaskchidatimmnnoeanintokicdanmeies 396 
Short-paid letters for which notices were sent.. 15, 200 
Short-paid letters delivered and dispatched ... 15, 034 


Unmailable letters sent to dead-letter office..... 
Unmailable cards sent to dead-letter office 

Beturmed tO Writer .....ccoscoccecccovcsneseeee ennai 
Fictitious letters sent to dead-letter office 





Second-class matter deposited for mailing, pounds 
Total mails received and dispatched 








Total postal receipts, 1883.. 
Total postal receipts, 1882 





Increase, 


34,220 86 


1,504,090 02 
1, 340, 361 45 


Money-order business, 1883. 
Money-order business, 1882 









Increase, 1883 163, 728 57 


Statistics as to United States Courts. 


[From the annual reports of the Attorney-General, 1882-83. ] 


CIVIL SUITS TO WHICH THE UNITED STATES WAS A PARTY PENDING IN UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT AND CIRCUIT COURTS. 


> 30, June 30, 
Courts held at— June 30,| June 3 





1882. 1883. 
San Francisco, for California........ sump eeaddendaunhiatemunesvnatene 69 91 
Chicago, for Illinois, northern district.. 48 39 
Boston, for Massachusetts................ satibesubiedplsueideniaceieeees 193 192 
Cincinnati, for Ohio, southern district.. aan 27 16 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania, eastern district .................... 337 185 
| Brooklyn, New York, eastern distYict........................ 384 385 


CIVIL SUITS TO WHICH THE 


UNITED STATES WAS NOT A PARTY PENDING IN 
UNITED STATES COURTS. 

. June 30,| June 30, 

Courts beld at— 1882. 1883. 
| San Francisco, for California.. candi sppddantiatetadsmcha cian 265 355 
Chicago, for Illinois, northern district . Samaeasdd aaaatiainaickes 1, 953 1, 896 
Boston, for Masenchusetes..........0:.ccssescccscccsccsccsescccccessccssseceess 1, 364 1, 765 
Cincinnati, for Ohio, southern district on 411 193 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania, eastern district aaa s4Y 376 
Brooklyn, for New York, eastern district pildaeadadeots 1, 106 1, 227 
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ADMIRALTY SUITS. 


For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1882. 


For the year end- | 
ing June 30,1883. | 








dence of the attorney who saw the check delivered. 
| grantors and assignors of leases swore that there was no agreement or 
standing by which the consideration was in any way to differ from that 
in the written contracts. 
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— 





under 


t 


In every instance the 


named 


And all swore that there was no agreement or und 1 
standing by which, directly or indirectly, any one was to receive any I 


ror’ 0 ¢ 
Courts held at— the consideration named as rebate, commission, or in any other way. « ow: ott : 
some cases a broker's commission of | per cent. was to be paid. ; 
Begun. Ended. | Begun. Ended. In Husted’s case there was the same emphatic testimony to refute any sup- 
| position of a secret agreement to alter or modify the written contract liad 
There is conclusive evidence that in two or three cases Mr, Liebmann y 
Boston, for Massachusetts... 72 60 74 60 | obliged to pay extortionate prices in order to secure the plot free from incur 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania, eastern brances and leaseholds. But the Government is not the victim, and js not ; 
district , 90 103 3 | quired to pay any portion of these excessive ¢ harges. M r. Liebmann is to 
Raltimore. for Maryland RS 61 107 | vey to the Government a clear and perfect title at the price named, and he n 
Chicago, for Illinois, northern district 67 59 58 | lose the amount paid by him in excess of the limit imposed by the Secretar 
New York City, for New York, southern | the Treasury. . : 
district : 389 148 04 141 So that the committee reaffirm the statement contained in their former 1 pe 
Brooklyn. for New York, eastern dis- | as to the honesty and good faith of the entire transactions between the office: 
aaah : 420 198 372 158 | of the Government and those with whom they dealt. 
se The additional subjects which the committee were instructed to investi 
are ™ 
Norr.—As far back as 1869, in an official statement to the Judiciary Committee 1. The actual market value of the site chosen on February 16, 1881 
of the House, it was said,“ The business of the Brooklyn districtalone last year | 2. Whether the improvements on the said site were included in the purct 
exceeded that of both Boston and Philadelphia together.” or were to be removed by the parties making the sale. 
3. Whether the site selected is a suitable one and the sum proposed to b 
CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS TERMINATED FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1883. therefor reasonable. 
From the annual report of the Attorney-General. ] 4. If the site is not suitable, and the price unreasonable, what site would 
. more suitable, and the cost thereof. 
5. Whether the citizens of Brooklyn had any voice in the selection of th: p 
. Internal Post- . : 1" osed site. 
Customs. : Elections. Total. I 
revenue. office. 6. The value of the Husted property. 
I, 
oo 22 112 - l 142 We found it extremely difficult to ascertain the actual market value of 
acai ahie il 33 BD bee . 47 | Site chosen on February 16, A. D. 1884. One of the boundaries of the propert) 
illinois, N.D 6 67 16 = 96 | is Washington street, which leads from the City-Hall square tothe bridge cor 
ennavivanta, i. D es 6 20 29 5 6] | necting Brooklyn with New York. This has not hitherto been a business street 
New York. N.D 10 102 17 27 136 | but the opening of the bridge has made it a considerable thoroughfare, and h 
New York. S.D 5 19 19 3 36 | caused the impression that this street will become a great avenue of trad 
ner Maske (iinackbwuh Ht travel. It is supposed to be ina transition state. Whether because the owner 
D ’ ll 25 1 6 43 | Were unwilling to sell or investors unwilling to buy, there had been no sales r 


AMOUNT OF JUDGMENTS IN ADMIRALTY CASES. 


For the year ending June 30, 1883 





SERINE EINE GUIDED «sc ucsiiennneinennlbsheiinetaniannnetsensensiindianiiimaiaininnaniens $11,975 86 

UE nos cacti ncecapenennncetuaininrseniubntearenbetinsebemmeneniites 30,960 78 
For the year ending June 30, 1882 

New VOrk City ........00..s0rcrcrssccecceseecccesesscesssenenssccsossseoseess 36,165 87 

Brooklyn nevis bn voli panenpedinnieanheanenbuneanipeaninunmensabiainn 36,821 75 
For the year ending June 30, 1881 

BROT TORE GIG cccccececcnccveccevenncencosecccnossovsvencescosspesssinsonscesoncce Soneensen 327 42 

EIROGIEIG A. 2.0.00 <c0ncnccesrccncccnccnsescssnpennenenenenecarmancncncueseeiedsenssonvessoosossesees 33 
For the year ending June 30, 1880 

ey en cs cuecntenanialeaeidinaainn ---. $21,906 05 


Brooklyn 55,142 84 


rhe total number of admiralty suits commenced for the four years, 1880, ’81, ’82, 
in the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York city, and Brook- 
lyn, was 4,256 
Of these more than one-third (1,454) were in the United States court at Brook- 
lyn; and one-fifth of all the admiralty business in the United States is done in 
Brooklyn 





a) 


The following is the resolution as adopted June 5, and the report of 
the second subcommittee of investigation, with the resolutions adopted 
June 19, 1884: 


Resolved, That the report ofthe Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
on the Brooklyn post-office site be recommitted, and that said committee be in- 
structed to reopen the investigation with open doors, and inquire into the value 
of the site proposed to be purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury as to its 
actual market value on the 16th day of February, 1854,and whether the im- 
provements on said site were included in the proposed purchase or were to be 
removed by the parties making the sale to the Government; also to inquire 
whether the site selected is a suitable one and the sum proposed to be paid there- 


for reasonable, and, if not, whatsite would be more suitable and the cost thereof, 
i 


and whetherthe citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., had any voice in the selection of 
the proposed site; also to particularly inquire regarding the value of the prop- 
erty owned by one William A. Husted, which is a part of this proposed site, 


which property is assessed on the map of the assessor's office of the city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at $29,900, for which the Secretary of the Treasury, it isalleged, 
proposes to pay $185,500; and that said committee be further instructed to send 
a subcommittee of three of its members to Brooklyn, N. Y., to inquire into all 
the facts, and be empowered to summon witnesses to testify asto matters herein 
stated, and to send for persons and papers, and to conduct such examination 
with open doors, and in such way as in their opinion will secure a fair and im- 
partial inquiry, and to make their report within ten days for consideration ; 
and that the expenses of such investigation, not to exceed the sum of $300, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House and be immediately avail- 
able; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby requested to suspend further 
gotiation for the purchase of the proposed site pending the investigation and 
until the action of the House upon the report of the committee. 

rhe resolution adopted by the House on yesterday touching said subject is 
here by rescinded 

in pursuance of the authority and in compliance with the instructions thus 
given, a subcommittee repaired to the city of Brooklyn, where they held open 
sessions in the presence of a number of citizens, besides counsel for those in 
favor of as well as for those opposed to the site chosen 

We called before us all the late owners of the different parcels of ground em- 
braced in the proposed site, including those who held leases, and all of the at- 
torneys and agents who had any part in the various negotiations, except one of 
the owners in fee of one lot, who isan aged lady, Mrs , residing in New 
and whose attorney has died since the execution of the contract, and 
he owner of one leasehold, Mr. Wahl, who has gone to Europe; and we were 
rmed in the statement made in our former report, that in every case the 


ne 


Jersey 











actual amount was paid as stated by Messrs. Liebmann and Moody, except in the 
purchase of Mr. Husted’s property, in which case an agreement was made that 
the deed of that property should be de posite din escrow, the consideration money 
to be paid upon the consummation of the purchase by the Government 
Although neither Mrs nor her attorney was before us, we had the check 
for the full consideration, payable to the lady’s order, by her indorsed, deposited, 
charged in Liebmann’s bank account, and duly canceled; and we had the same 
evidence of payment in the case of Mr. Wahl, with the additional direct evi- 





gating the value of all. 


occasion. 


While we think the price agreed upon is high, we are not prepared t ‘ 
We do not believe 


it was exorbitant under all the attending circumstances. 


entire property could have been bought for a less sum at the time and for t 


purpose named. This in part answers the third subject committed to 


II, 


cently made which could be considered as standards of value 

The testimony upon this point varies so much as to be of but little aid i: 
ing a correct judgment. 
average would be about $300,000. 


compliance or thwart the project, a liberal advance should be allowed 
estimates made without reference to the purposes and the necessitic 


The improvements upon the property are covered by the sale, and v 


to the Government if the purchase is consummated. 


It is estimated tha 


structures will net the Government from $10,000 to $15,000. 


Il and Ivy. 


It was agreed between those advocating and those opposing the sit« 


that the number of witnesses upon either side should be limited to ter 
quently another opponent of the chosen site appeared and was permitt 


five witnesses upon this point 
were heard in opposition to the site. 
site a good and suitable one, some of them saying it was* 


nently suitable 
tion to it, 


and one said it was * 


One called it a * fair choi 


ce,” 


and one 
as good as any off the square.’ 


Hence while but ten were heard in favo: 
Seven of the witnesses pron 


very suitable 
had * no spec 


Nine w 


declared the site to be unsuitable, some saying it is *‘ very unsuitalh! 


objectionable,” ** 


inconvenient and obscure.”’ 
some of those friendly to the site preferred other locations ; 
disagreement as to which site should be chosen. 


All of the adverse wit 


but there wa 


Nine prefer the Dut« 


ire 
The estimates range from $150,000 to $450,000 
And this, your committee think, would | 
fair price under ordinary circumstances, taking each lot separately and agg 
But in order to securea plot of this size promptly 
prevent exorbitant demands of those who would realize their power t 


property, seven the Myrtle avenue site, six the Mechanics’ Bank, and four 
The conflicting testimony of witnesses equally cred 
equally prominent in Brooklyn renders the question very embarrassing 
The committee examined the site referred to, and concur in the belic 
while the site is suitable for the purposes contemplated there are oth 
But heving already expressed our views upon the market 
of the site, we do not know that we are called upon to report upon the alt: 


bush avenue 


more suitable 


live proposition set 


iorth in the fourth subject of investigation. Bu 


of giving all possible information to the House upon the subject, we rey 


either the Dutch church property, with the Court street front, the Myrtl 


nue property, or the Mechanics’ Bank property would be preferable to t! 
tion chosen, namely, on Washington, Johnson, and Adams streets 

The Duich church property alone can be bought for about $260,000 
serving an area of forty feet on either side, as required by law, there c« 


a frontage of only fifty-nine feet eight inches for the building, and th 
would place the Federal building between the stately 
one side and the rear of a row of business houses on the other 
mittee believe that this site would be an eligible one if the width of 





b 
But t 


t! 


nunicipa 


above stated should be considered sufficient for the erection of a building 


would be adequate for the present and rapidly growing wants of Broo! 
To purchase these business houses and add the area to the Dutch chu 


erty would make an admirable location 
Neither of the other sites designated as preferable to the one chosen (on 


ington street) could be purchased for as low a price,and probably not foras 


largely in excess of $500,000, 


¥ > 


but the cost 


f 





would exceed S¥ 


The committee in their former report stated all the information they hl 
obtained as to the efforts made to ascertain the wishes of the people ot 
lyn in respect to the site for their Federal building, namely, the appointm 


a commission, which held public sessions, inviting 
views of the people 


This occurred in the summer of 





L883 


offers of property 
Subsequent t 


there does not appear to have been any special effort made to learn the 


of the people 


evidence that the Secretary 


one of its Representatives, Hon. D. R. James, 


Vi. 


‘ 


i 


\ 


uN 


And as to the suitableness of the site finally chosen ther 
ynsulted with any citizen of Brooklyn oth 


The last point we were instructed to inquire into was the value of the I 
a 


property 


ference of opinion. 


Upon this,as upon the other questions of value, there is a w 
The estimates range from 385,000 to $150,000, 


A fair a 


v 








__ 


would put this property, standing alone, at about $100,000. Inasmuch as it has 
frontage on each of three streets, and was absolutely necessary for the com- 
pletion of the plot, the owner was in the position to insist upon an excessive 
price. 

plot for 


a public use, would not have brought much more than half the price 
agreed to be 


paid for it. 


This property sold by itself, without reference to the acquiring of a large | 
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Havingvtully reported upon the different subjects we were charged to inves- 


tigate, 


proper But we recommend the adoption of the following: 


we submit the matter to the House for such action as may be deemed | 


Resolved, That the charges of corrupt or collusive action on the part of the | 
Secretary of the Treasury or of some of his subordinates in connection with | 


the selection and purchase of a site for a Federal building in the city of Brook- 
Ivn have not been sustained. ; bef j . 
” Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be discharged 
from further consideration of the matters referred to them in this regard. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


OF 


H. SUMNER, 


WISCONSIN, 


D. 


OF 


HON. 


, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 12, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for | 


the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SUMNER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The measure under consideration, the river and 


harbor bill, always provokes a good deal of discussion in Congress be- | 
fore its passage, and generally a large amount of criticism by the peo- | 


ple after its passage. A river and harbor bill is not a general appro- 
priation bill, but is, on the other hand, a special appropriation bill. 
Its passage is not at all necessary in order to provide for the general 
and necessary expenses of the Government. Its justification always 
depends upon whether it is within the policy of the Government to 
make such internal improvements as are necessary for the maintenance 
of general internal and external commerce. 
still is the controlling question. 

Congress has the constitutional power ‘“‘ to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States.’’ Under the first clause 
of this provision of the Constitution Congress has the control of external 


This always has been and 


commerce, about which there is generally very little question. Under 
the second clause Congress has the control of internal commerce. Per- 


haps the best definition of internal commerce under this provision of 


the Constitution is that it is interstate commerce; that is, commerce 


that is carried on by, between, or through two or more States. In 
other words, it must be of a general and not of a local character. To 


improve or render available for use all such natural water ways as are 
needed for the establishment and maintenance of such commercial 
facilities as will enable the whole people to engage in commerce with 
foreign nations and the people of each State to engage in commerce 
with the people of any or all of the other States is clearly within the 
power of Congress. 

The nature of the constitutional limitations on Congress is right the 
reverse of those upon the States. The General Government is prohibited 
from taking jurisdiction of such matters as are only of a local nature, 
and the States are prohibited from assuming jurisdiction of such mat- 
ters as are of a national character. Such is the theory of our Govern- 
ment. It is what has given us our dual system—the State govern- 
ments for all local matters and the Federal Government for all general 
affairs. 

From the best information I have been able to obtain, I am led to be- 








lieve that about one-half of the items for which appropriations are pro- | 


vided in this bill are local, and not general, in their character. By this 
I mean that they will benefit some one town, city, or locality, and can 
not be used in the line of general commerce. This I hold will be tak- 
ing from the general fund provided by the whole people through a sys- 
tem of national taxation for general purposes and applying the same for 
the advantage of only a few persons, comparatively speaking, located at 
the place for which this special legislation is asked. Such schemes gen- 
erally lighten the burdens of the particular locality, and in many cases 
make a few men rich, without appearing to add very much to the bur- 
dens of the masses of the people, and on this account sometimes go 
through almost unheeded. But this is no excuse for legislation that 
benefits the few at the expense of the many. 

Because of this and other features of the bill I feel it to be my duty 
to vote against it. We are not allowed the privilege of voting for each 
Separate appropriation, although they range from tens of thousands to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, making in the aggregate an expendi- 
ture of more than twelve millions of the public moneys. For one, | 
feel like opposing this vicious system that compels a man to vote for 
many things that are not approved by his judgment, and are not within 





| means with which it was expected to be accomplished. 
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the provisions of the Constitution, in order to secure just and necessary 
legislation. 

It will be observed that the power to make internal improvements of 
this character extends only to improving and rendering available those 
natural water ways which can be advantageously used in general com- 
merce. In violation of this principle, it is proposed by what is called 
the ‘‘ Hennepin Canal’’ clause of this bill to construct an artificial 
water way about one hundred miles in length, at an estimated cost of 
about $7,000,060, but which will in all probability require at least 
$15,000,000 before fully completed. In opening the discussion upon 
this bill it was said by those friendly to this provision that we must 
‘*remember the wonderful progress of the railroad system, upon whose 
exactions this is intended to be a check.”’ 

This, sir, to my mind is a very strange proposition. We are treated 
to an eloquent denunciation of what is assumed to be arailroad monopoly 
of the transportation business of the country, and then told that this bill 
isan intended antidote for their alleged exactions. This is anassump 
tion that railroads are the enemies of the people, that the cost of trans- 
portation is increased by them, and that Government aid must be 
invoked for the revival of a system of transportation that is now prac 
tically only a matter of history. The only injury ever suffered by the 
people of this country on account of the railroads has been through the 
Government aid extended to them by grants of the public lands. When 
that policy was adopted the same men and the same classes of men that 
now demand Government aid for a system of water transportation with 


| which tofight the railroads were equally loud indemanding land grants 


forthe railroads when that was thought to be the shortest road to spec- 
ulative riches. The menand corporations most to be feared by the peo- 
ple on account of their monopolistic tendencies are those who seek and 
obtain Government aid for what are practically private enterprises, 


| under the false and delusive plea that they will be for the benefit of 


the people. Every act by which Congress extends its aid, so called, to 
individuals, to corporations, or to localities is in violation of the prin- 
ciples upon which our Government was founded. Dependence upon 
government belongs to those countries where the sovereign power is 
held toexist of right in the king and not to be inherent in and derived 
trom the people. 

Those persons who believed: in Government aid for private enterprises 
shouted themselves hoarse in favor of land grants to railroad compa- 
nies. Now, the injustice of such a legislative policy is fully appreci- 
ated, and the masses of the people are imperative in their demands for 
the righting of this great wrong so far as there is an opportunity for 
doing so upon principles of justice and equity. It is estimated that a 
hundred millionaires were created by that land-grabbing legislation, 
and that a million of the working people have thereby been deprived 
of the opportunity of obtaining desirable homes under the pre-emption 
and homestead laws. While the principle of all such legislation is 
wrong and its effects injurious, it would be much less reprehensible 
if it accomplished the proposed end. But that is very seldom the cas¢ 
This is clearly demonstrated by our experience with these same rail 
road land grants. They were given upon the express condition that 
the roads should becompleted within agiven time, which was intended 
to be, and generally was, at a much earlier period than they would 
have been had their completion been delayed until warranted by the 
business arising from the natural growth and development of the 
country 

But the conditions were not fulfilled. The roads were not built 
cording to the terms of the grants. Not even large Government 
sidies could induce business men to violate the well-established laws 
of business. None of these land-grant railroads were built until the 
companies believed they could be run and operated at a profit. Un- 
doubtedly they would have been constructed and put into operation 
just as soon without Government-aid. In fact, it is claimed by many, 
and I believe it capable of demonstration, that this legislation practi 
cally put all these lands out of the reach of actual settlers, and in that 
way greatly retarded the growth and development of the country 
Thus the intended object of the legislation was defeated by the very 
The results 
of class legislation are always the same. The principle is wrong. It 
matters not whether it is for the building of railroads, the construction 
of canals, or the advancement of any other special interest, it is sure 
to enrich the favored few at the expense of the masses of the people. 

The best and most salutary period of all governments, no matter what 
the form, has been that which gave to the people the maximum of lib- 
erty consistent with the rights of person and property, with the mini 
mum of restraint consistent with the peace and good order of society 
When this point is passed and the number and power of the laws are 
multiplied, the burdens of the people are increased and the iiberty of 
the citizen is absorbed into the power of the Government Chen spe 
cial legislation is invoked for the benefit of privileged classes, great 
fortunes are accumulated by reason of such legislation, aristocracy is 
established upon the basis of wealth, and then popular government loses 
all its leading features and retains only the formand name. What wa 


ac 


suh- 


once a Government of the people, by the people, and tor the pe ople be 
comes a strong centralized power, and the citizen becomes a mere sub- 
ject. 


It is just such legislation as is proposed by this bill that brings 
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about such results. It calls for large appropriations. Heavy taxation | 
is necessary to meet them. The earnings of the workingman are no | 
longer under his own control. The results of labor are divided into 
two funds: one for the mere subsistence of the laborer, and the other 
for the profits of the capitalist employer. 

The laborer, who is the original producer of all wealth, is held in ab- | 
ject poverty, while the capitalist, who is a mere middleman and never 
thinks of earning anything except by handling the earnings of others, | 
lives in luxury and rules the world. Just so long as the revenues of | 
the Government are raised by a system of tariff taxation that increases | 
the cost of the necessaries of life from 50 to 100 per cent., just so long | 
will the workingmen pay not only the greater part of the legitimate | 
expenses of the Government, but also all the special appropriations, no 
matter what class or classes they benetit. 

When we come to consider that we are burdened with a public debt 
of more than $1,500,000,000, upon which we pay annually more than 
$70,000,000 interest, and that weare called upon for an annual appropria- 
tion of more than $60,000,000 for pensions over and above the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, which will not be less than $130,000,000 
each year, it seems to me to be not only a constitutional but a high 
economic duty for us to raise our voices and cast our votes for ‘‘ economy 
in the public expenditures, that labor may be lightly burdened.”’ 


7 


The Count of the Electoral Vote. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES O. BROADHEAD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 21, 1884, 


On the bill (S. 25) to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of President 
and Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the counting of the votes 
for President and Vice-President, and the decision of questions arising thereon, 
and also the substitute bill reported by the House committee. 

Mr. BROADHEAD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are two propositions before the House on the 
subject of the Presidential count—one the plan recommended and 
adopted by the Senate, the other the plan proposed by the committee of 
this House as a substitute for the Senate plan. 

The first—that is the plan proposed by the Senate—provides, that 
upon the day fixed for making the Presidential count, the two Houses 
shall assemble in the Hall of the House of Representatives in pres- 
ence of each other. The President of the Senate shall be the presiding 
officer; he shall open the certificates; two tellers shall be appointed by 
each House, who shall read the certificates and make a list of the votes. 
Upon the reading of the certificates, he shall call for objections. If ob- 
jections are made, the Senate shall withdraw, and the objections are 
submitted to both Houses separately; and if there is but one return 
trom the State, the votes contained in the return shall not be rejected, 
except by the affirmative vote of both Houses. But when more than 


one return shall be received from any State, then the regularity of the | 


returns is to be decided by the concurrent votes of both Houses; and no 
vote shall be counted except by the concurrent vote of both Houses acting 
separately. The plan proposed by the House committee provides for the 
appointment of two tellers by each House, who, upon the opening of the 
certificates by the President of the Senate, shall read the certificates 
and make a list of the votes. If objection be made, whether toasingle 
return or when there are double returns or more returns than one, the 
objection is to be decided by the vote of both Houses acting together as 
one body, and the majority shall govern. But all objections must be 
made before the call of a State. 

There are only three provisions of the Constitution relating to the 
subject of electors for President and Vice-President. 

Article 2 provides: 

Each State shall appoint,in such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 


rect,a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress. 


The next clause is as follows: 
The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors,and the day 


on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States. 


The next is contained in the twelfth amendment. 


the Constitution, after providing for the meeting of the electors and 
their manner of voting, their making a list of the votes cast, and the 


| authorized to act ? 


This article of 
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It is very clear that the persons to be present and authorized to act 
in this final count, and the only persons, are the two Houses of Con- 
gress and their-presiding officers. Im what capacity and how are they 


The President of the Senate is to open the certificates—this much js 
settled and beyond controversy—‘“‘ and the votes shall then be counted.’ 
By whom? If it had been intended that the President of the Senate 


| should count the votes it would have been very natural and very easy 


ta say, ‘‘ The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates and count 
the votes.’? But I will not discuss this question, inasmuch as both 


| the plans under consideration ignore the proposition and in effect de- 


clare that the President of the Senate has no such authority. It is left 
then to the Senate and House of Representatives. The certificates are 
to be opened before them; they are assembled together in presence of 
each other; they constitute the returning board; the votes are laid 
before them; they are to do the counting contemplated by the Consti- 
tution; and up to this point the advocates of both propositions are 
agreed. But are they to count as one conglomerate body or as separate 
and independent bodies? Here is the point of difference. 

They are spoken of in the Constitution as the Senate and House of 
Representatives. It is in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives that the certificates are to be opened. The Senate can 
only be the Senate as an organized body recognized by the Oenstitu- 
tion as consisting of two Senators from each State. The House of Rep- 
resentatives is an organized body consisting of Representatives from 
each State. The Senators represent the State organism, the several po- 
litical bodies organized with power to pass laws, levy and collect taxes, 
and establish police regulations for the government of the society em- 
braced within the limits of the territory which constitutes the State; 
the House of Representatives represents the people of the States directly. 
The Senate is federal in its character; it represents the States without 
reference to population. The House is national in its character, the 
ratio for a Representative being ascertained by dividing the populetion 
of the whole Union or of all the States by the number of Representa- 
tives composing that body. The framers of the Constitution designed 
| that these two bodies should be separate and distinct and independent 
of each other. Powers belonging to one branch of the legislative de- 
partment of the Government are not possessed by the other. The 
Senate unites with the President in the making of treaties with foreign 
| powers and in the appointment of officers. The House of Represent- 
atives has the sole power of impeachment, and all bills for raising rev- 
enue shall originate in the House of Representatives. ‘‘ Each House 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members.”’ 
| All these provisions show that they are to be treated and considered 
as separate and distinct bodies, and that in the discharge of their du- 
ties and powers under the Constitution they must act separately. If 
there is an exception to this rule it must be shown affirmatively; and 
in the absence of any such affirmative declaration, when they are re- 
quired to act as a Senate and House of Representatives, they must 
act separately. The Constitution makes no such affirmative declara- 
| tion in this case; it speaks of them as the Senate and House of lep- 
resentatives. It is true they are in the presence of each other, but 
the organization of each remains as it was before they came in each 
other’s presence; besides, the very same article of the Constitution 
treats them as separate bodies, for if it appear upon the count that 
no person has received a majority of the electoral votes, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately by ballot the President, 
and in the same way the Senate is required to choose a Vice-President. 
It is clear then, to my mind, that the two bodies in making this count 
must act separately, as there is no warrant in the Constitution for act- 
ing otherwise; there is no intimation that it should be otherwise. Ii 
it had been intended that they should act as one body, instead of speak- 
ing of the Senate and House of Representatives it would have said the 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives, or have used some 
words to indicate such intention, but the language is exactly to the 
contrary. 

The objection to the bill offered as a substitute to the bill which 
passed the Senate is in the proposal to ignore the existence of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Reprensentatives as separate and distinct bodies, 
and to constitute a tribunal called a joint convention, composed of meni- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Representatives. There is 10 
| precedent for any such action, nor do I believe there is any warrant 11 
| the Constitution that authorizes it. But the gentlemen on the othe! 

side say that if there is no precedent let us make a precedent. 
| But we can not make a precedent in conflict with the letter and spint 
| of the Constitution. When I say that there is no precedent for any 
such occurrence I mean that in every instance in which there has been! 





certificate of the electors to the list of votes, and transmitting them 
to the seat of Government sealed, and directed to the President of the 
Senate, declares as follows: 


The President of the Senate shall,in the presence of the Senate and House of 


Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted. 
This is all there is directly upon the subject. 





an electoral count from the foundation of the Government down to the 

| present time no such plan has ever been adopted, and while it w il not 
do to say that there is a settled precedent to the contrary, the fact 
that the electoral count was determined either by the President of Uv 
Senate or by the vote of the two Houses acting separately and inde 
pendent of each other, just as they would do in the case of the passace 

|of alaw. It requires the separate action of each body to pass a /:\ 








—_— 


and so it requires the separate action of each body to determine an 
Jectoral count. 

— a precedents in the history of this country to the effect that 
wherever a controversy occurred in regard to the counting of the elect- 
oral votes the action in regard to that controversy was taken sepa- 
rately by each House. Such was the case in 1817, when the votes of 
the three electors from the State of Indiana were objected to. The 
Senate retired from the presence of the House in that case, discussed 
the question separately, and acted separately, and so it was in allother 
instances where there was any occasion for action. 

The first electoral count in 1789 was made by the President of the 
Senate. In this case there was no controversy in regard to the votes 
of the electors from any State; so that while you have precedents that 
these two bodies acted separately and independently of each other 
there is no precedent for the plan proposed by the committee. We can 
make no precedent in regard to so important a matter as this which is 
not warranted by the provisions of the Constitution. 
will find no clause in the Constitution which authorizes any such pro- 
ceedings. 

When the Constitution declares ‘‘that the President of the Senate 


shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open | 


all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted ’’ we all admit 
that this count shall be made by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in some way. ‘The power of the President of the Senate to count 
is, for the purposes of the question now before the House, not to be con- 
sidered. 


lhe Constithtion then in effect declares that the vote shall be counted | 
by the Senateand House of Representatives just as laws shall be passed | 


by the Senate and House of Representatives, it requiring the concur- 
rence of both bodies in either case. How can it be claimed by any just 
or fair inference from the language of the Constitution that the Senate 
shall lose its character as a Senate and the House of Representatives 
its character as a body recognized by the Constitution, and that they 
should for that purpose alone and on that occasion alone be merged 
into one body, with authority to form a new organization, elect new 
officers, and transact business in that capacity ? 

The Constitution does not even say that they should be in joint ses- 
sion, but only that the certificates should be opened in the presence of 
the two Houses and the votes counted. And then, if there is a failure 
to elect a President, the Constitution further declares that the House 


of Representatives shall choose immediately by ballot a President. | 
And in case there is no choice for Vice-President, the Senate shall | 


choose a Vice-President. 

All of these provisions are contained in the same article of the Con- 
stitution. Looking to the fact merely of the two bodies being in the 
presence of each other when the certificates are opened, it would be a 
plain interpolation upon the provisions of the Constitution to say that, 
when these two bodies met in the presence of each other for the pur- 
pose of seeing the certificates opened and making a count of the votes, 


they should be resolved into a mass-meeting, and as such determine | 


by a simple majority vote all questions that arose in regard to the 
electoral count. 

By such a proceeding the power of the Senate as such would be de- 
stroyed. The authority invested in the Senators as representatives of the 
States. would be annulled, and each Senator would have the same and no 
more power than each Representative. A Senator in all other cases and 


under all other circumstances speeks and acts for his State without re- | 


gard to its population, be it great or small. But under this plyn he ex- 
ercises only the same power that is given to any one Representative in 
the popular branch of the national Legislature. 

The whole theory of our National Government is that it is a govern- 
ment of a mixed character, partly national and partly federative in its 
features, and this idea is carried out in all the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. It is not a governmentof mere majorities, and this isshown 
by the fact that it often happens that a President of the United States 
is legally eleeted by less than a majority of the popular vote. This fea- 


ture is necessary to give independence to the different States which com- | 


pose our Federal Union and stability to the Government itself. 


The fifth article of the Constitution declares that ‘‘no State shall with- | 


out its consent be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.’’ This 


principle is announced and carried out in the various provisions of the | 


Federal Constitution, and in none of these, as it seems to me, is it more 
distinctly indicated than it is in this clause of the Constitution, which 
provides for the selection of the Chief Executive of the nation, where it 
makes the Senate, as such, one of the bodies authorized to make the 
electoral count. It is very clear to me that in regard to the passage 
of laws, so, in the determination of the electoral count, it requires the 
concurrence of action of both of these independent bodies created by 
the Constitution—one representing the States in their independent char- 
acter as Organized political communities, and the other representing 
the people of the United States, and that these two bodies are units— 
acting as two persons—just as two or more officers acting as a return- 
ing board—each acts and votes separately, and in this case, there being 
but two authorized to act, it requires the concurrence of both to pro- 
duce a result. 


And now as to the mode of action in case of objection to the returns. 
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The gentleman | 


| 
| The electors are appointed in such manner as the Legislature of each 
| State may ‘direct; and the only limitation upon this power is that Con- 
| gress may determine the time to choose electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes; all else is to be left to the States; and in 
this regard the laws of the respective States are to govern. Whatever 
| direction may be made by the laws of each State as to the manner of 
choosing electors is to govern and control the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in determining any question that may arise as to the 
votes from any such State, for the reason that the Constitution gives to 
each State the same power of providing for the manner of choosing 
electors. Whatever, therefore, is done by the State officers in pursu- 
ance of the State laws passed for such purposes is binding and conclusive 
upon both Houses of Congress in determining the electoral count. 
But in case it is claimed that the law has been violated in choosing 
| electors or where there isa controverted question presenting itself when 
the certificates are opened as to who has been chosen to the office of 
elector, the tribunal of ultimate resort, the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States, must determine. How far this tri- 
bunal may go behind the return of the State officers it is unnecessary to 
inquire at this time, but certainly where an objection is made to counting 
a particular vote or where there are two sets of electors presenting certiti- 
cates of votes cast, each claiming to have been elected in pursuance of the 
laws of the State from which they come, or where there is a double 
return made from the same college of electors, this tribunal may deter 
mine and must determine what votes are entitled to be counted, and 
| having the right to determine this question, they must be governed by 


| such evidence as is sufficient in their opinion to enable them to deter- 
mine it. 

It is claimed that the second section of the act passed by the Senate 
is unconstitutional. That section reads as follows: 


Sec. 2. That each State may, pursuant to its laws existing on the day fixed 
for the appointment of the electors, try and determine at least six days before 
|} the time fixed for the meeting of the electors any controversy concerning their 

appointment or the appointment of any of them. Every such determination 
made pursuant to such law so existing on said day, and made at least‘ six days 
prior to the said time of meeting of the electors, shall be conclusive evidence of 
the lawful title to office of the electors who shall have been so determined to 
have been appointed, and shall govern in the counting of the electoral votes as 
| provided in the Constitution and as hereinafter regulated. 


| Now, while I do not say that I approve of all the provisions of this 
section, it seems to me that it isclearly constitutional. It means this 
and this only: that whenever a State shall make provision by law for 
determining any controversy in regard to the appointment of electors 
from such State, and there shall be a determination of such controversy 
by the State authorities, made six days before the time of the meeting 
ot the electors, such determination on the part of the said authorities 
shall be conclusive evidence that said electors have been appointed, 
and shall govern the House of Representatives and the Senate in count- 
ing the electoral votes. It merely fixes the rule of evidence, which shall 
be couclusive in the determination of the electoral count. If the State 
fails either to pass any such law, or if there is no determination by the 
State authorities in regard to such controversy, it leaves the matter to 
| be determined by the hest evidence which may be brought before the 
tribunal making the count of the electoral vote. The State is not bound 
| to pass any such law or to determine any such controversy, nor can the 
Congress of the United States compel the State so to act. 

I am notsure but that it would be better to leave the whole question 
to be determined by the Senate and House of Representatives when 
| they come to make the final count. It would be perhaps wiser that 

all such questions should be determined by this tribunal, in the face 
ot the whole nation and under the responsibilities which rests upon 
it at so important a crisis, than to leave it to be determined by sep- 
arate State action which shall be binding upon them. ‘But however 
this may be, there is nothing in the section in violation of the Consti- 
tution. It is simply a provision for adopting a mode by which ques- 
tions of dispute in regard to the appointment of electors may be deter- 
mined by the State tribunals. 

The Senate and House of Representatives being organized to count the 
| votes, it follows that they must determine what votes are to be counted 
and all controversies in regard to such votes. And that in making 
this count they must be governed by the State laws in force at the 
| time of the appointment of electors, because the Constitution gives to 

the States the right to direct the manner in which these electors shall 
be appointed: but of course the Senate and House of Representatives 
must judge as to whether the State laws have been complied with in 
each particular case, and how far they have been complied with by the 
ordinary rules of evidence that prevail insuch cases. 

According to the well-settled principles of law, international and mu- 
nicipal, in every civilized community, the acts of public officers are pre- 
sumed to be valid; and whatever papers come before them in the form 
of certificates purporting to be the acts of public officers of a State 
under its laws must be presumed to be correct. The power is given to 
count the votes, and under that clause of the Constitution which gives 

| to Congress the power to make all laws ‘* which shall be necessary and 
| proper to carry into execution all powers vested by the Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in any department or office 
thereof,’’ Congress has the right to pass a law to determine the manner 
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of making this count of vetes. It has the power to say by law how | 
these two bodies when they meet in the presence of each other shall be 
organized; how they shall act; how their votes shall be taken upon any 
yiven proposition; and also by what rules of evidence they shall be 
guided in coming to a determination upon any controverted point. 

Chis the bill, the Senate bill and the House bill, have undertaken to 
do, and there is no material difference in the provisions of the different 
acts in that respect, execpt that the Senate bill does in the second sec- 
tion provide for a character of evidence which shall be conclusive on 
both bodies in making their count. There is this difference, however, 
in the modes of action under the two plans 

(According to the plan proposed by the House committee, whenever 
an objection is made to a return, or whenever more than one return or | 
paper purporting to be a return from a State shall have been received 
by the President of the Senate, the presiding officer of the joint conven- 
tion shall submit to the members thereof the determination of the | 
questions involved, which shall be decided by a majority of the votes | 
of the joint convention. 

According to the plan proposed by the Senate, upon the reading of each | 
certificate the President of the Senate shall call for objections, if any; | 
and when all the objections shall have been made to any vote or paper 
the Senate shall withdraw and consider the objections, and the Speaker | 
of the House of Representatives shall in like manner submit the objec- 
tions for the consideration of that body. But no electoral vote or votes 
from any State from which but one return shall be made shall be re- 
jected except by the affirmative vote of both Houses. But if more than 
one return from a State shall have been received, then those votes only | 
shall be counted which the two Houses, acting separately, shall con- 
currently decide to be the lawful votes of the legally-appointed electors 
of such State. 

lhese provisions proceed upon the constitutional idea that the concur- 
rent action of both bodies is required. When there is but one return, 
it being the act of a public officer, it is prima facie correct, and requires, 
therefore, the concurrent action of both bodies to overturn it. When 
there are two returns, the two prima facie cases offset and destroy each 
other, and it requires the affirmative action of both bodies to determine 
which is the true return. 

In this discussion it has been claimed that the House of Representa- 
tives is really the body alone authorized to make the electoral count, 
and upon this ground that: 

‘Being charged with the duty of electing a President in a defined | 





contingency, of course the House of Representatives alone can judge 
when that contingency shall arise. To this end it must of necessity 
examine and count the electoral vote; it must count to ascertain its 
total number, that it may learn what a majority of that number is.”’ 

The answer to this is that the House does count under any theory, 
but the idea seems to be that if the Senate counts at the same time, the 
count made by the House amounts to nothing; in other words, the | 
House of Representatives gets no information, can not learn what a 
majority is, or whether there is a majority by making a count of the 
votes, if some other body or some other person makes a count at the 
same time this is simply absurd. 

The House of Representatives is an independent body. It must de- 
termine for itself when the contingency arises which authorizes it to | 
elect the President from those, not exceeding three, who have received 
the highest number of votes; and as all the certificates are to be opened 
in the presence of the House as well as the Senate, I see no difficulty in 
enabling them to obtain all the iatormation necessary to determine this 
question. Besides, as has been well argued by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama | Mr. HERBERT], the same argument would apply to the Senate, 
which, in a contingency provided for in the same article, has authority 
to choose the Vice-President. With all due respect to my friend from 
Connecticut |Mr. EATON ], whose opinion upon these questions I value 
most highly, | cannot see the force of this argument. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say that it is all-important 
that we should at this session adopt some rule by which the electoral 
votes are to be counted, and we can not expect that the Senate will 
ever consent to a rule which for the time being puts that body out of 
existence; which gives to each Senator a voice no more potential than 
that of a member of this House in determining matters of such vital 
importance to the people of this country. This is not a party ques- 
tion, and no censiderations of party fealty or party supremacy ought to 
enter into its consideration. The interest of all parties, the peace and 
welfare of our common country, may be dependent upon the speedy 
settlement of this question. We have before us a Presidential contest. 
The forces are already being marshaled forthe conflict. That this con- 
test will be fierce, bitter, uncompromising, we have every reason to be- 
lieve. It may be close; I trust not; but the electoral vote of one State, | 
or one electoral vote, may determine the result. 

How important, then, is it that we should determine by law plain and 
unmistakable how this matter is to be decided. The people will sub- 
mit to law and to a lawtul settlement of almost any controversy when 
the law is made plain to them—tor they know that without law there is 
no liberty, no security; but be assured that they will not again submit 
to any questionable device by which the election of President may be | 
determined. Many of us believe that there are more important issues 





| our institutions which caused the exercise of volition. 
| duties of citizenship. 


| theslightest degree obstruct, this class of incomers. 


| upon our consideration. 
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involved in this contest than the mere question as to whether this man 
or that man should occupy the Presidential chair for the next four 
years. Behind this and above it, rising far superior to the personal am- 
bition of one man er of one party, are questions that may determine for 
weal or for woe the destinies of this people for unnumbered generations 
to come. I hope therefore that we may lay aside all considerations 
other than those which look to the determination at this time and dur- 
ing this session of some plan which will leave no doubt as to how and 
by what tribunal the Presidential count is to be made. 


Contract Labor. 


Service shall with steeled sinews toil, 
And labor shall refresh itself with hope. 
—Shakespeare. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JAMES H. HOPKINS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 19, 1884. 


On the bill (H. R. 2550) to prohibit the importation and immigration of foreigners 
under contract to perform labor in the United States, its Territories, and the 


District of Columbia— 

Mr. HOPKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The power to prohibit the introduction into this coun- 
try of an undesirable element of population is simply the natural right 
of self-defense. The fathers of the Republic declared one great purpcse 
of the formation of the Government ‘‘ to be to secure the blessings ot 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’’ This was not intended to re- 
strict the enjoyment of these blessings to the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and their direct descendants, as is evident from the fact that 


| provision is made in that instrument itself for the naturalization of 


foreigners. But it is also evident that fears were entertained that too 
many involuntary immigrants might be brought here. And hence the 


| power was given to Congress to impose a heavy tax upon such imported 
persons, and to entirely prohibit their admission to the country after 


the year 1808. Undoubtedly the steady importation of slave labor 
was the special evil to be guarded against. And the petitioners for the 
pending bill allege that a system of servile labor is now being intro- 
duced into this country in violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, 
of the prohibition. And the evidence taken before the Committee on 
Labor, to some extent, sustains this allegation. 

But if this were not so, it is not only the right but the duty of Con- 
gress to interpose its power to prevent the introduction of persons 
whose presence would preve injurious to the ‘‘ general welfare.’’ It is 
our first duty to protect our own citizens against the pauperism, dis- 
ease, and immorality of aliens. An examination of the testimony 
clearly shows that there are just grounds of complaint against certain 
classes which have within the past few years been brought into our 
midst. 

It must be remembered that these objectionable people are not vol- 
untary immigrants. They have not sought homes here because of at- 
tachment to our free institutions. They indicate no intention of be- 
coming citizens; they manifest no respect for our Government; they do 
not assimilate with our people; they do not endeavor to conform to eur 
customs; they do not strive to rise from the degraded condition in 
which they were found in their native country; they show no appreci- 
ation of freedom or the advantages and opportunities it offers to manly 
endeavor; they pay no taxes; are not subject to military service; in 
short, they bear no portion of the burdens of the Government, and are, 
therefore, entitled to no share of its benefits. 

We have justly boasted that this country is an asylum for the op- 
pressed of all lands. Our doors have always been open and a cordial 
welcome has ever been and ever will be extended to all who flee hither 
to escape oppression and enjoy constitutional liberty. The very act o! 
making this their home by voluntary adoption shows a knowledge of 
Suchimmigrants 
promptly take the necessary steps to secure the rights and assume th: 
So far as I have heard in the investigation o! 
this matter there is no one anywhere disposed to interfere with, or in 
But there are others 
actuated by no such motive, having no such purpose, who are influenced 


| solely by a mercenary consideration to come here temporarily, gather 


what they can, and return to their homes. Such people have no claim 
While this country is an asylum for all, it 's 
not a tield for all to raid over and ravage and then abandon, bearinz 
away their spoils. 


Almost every argument which has been used, and used effectually, 
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against the admission of the Chinese will apply with equal force against 
those from whom this bill is particularly designed to protect us. It has 
been proved that the Sclavonians and debased Italians who are brought | 
here under contract have no family ties; they have no sacred shrine called 
home: they have no religious emotions or impulses; they kennel to- 
vether like brutes, are disgustingly filthy in their habits and bestial in | 
their appetites; they treat women with the utmost cruelty, and that is | 
an unmistakable evidence of barbarism. 

Mr. Speaker, no one can read the testimony taken by the Committee 

on Labor without a sigh for humanity and a shudder for those of our 
citizens Who may be brought in contact with such revolting objects. | 
Such an element is as dangerous as dynamite, as loathsome as leprosy. 
While philanthropy would prompt us to minister to these creatures, 
patriotism impels us to protect ourown people from their demoralizing 
yresence, 
: It is true, Mr. Speaker, that this Republic has grown in strength and 
wealth and glory by the commingling of different types of civilization; 
but all of these had elements of assimilation and readily blended to- 
yvether in a homogeneous whole. Each contributed something to the | 
common stock of physical power and mental vigor; and in a generation | 
or two all traces of the diversified origin disappear, and all are dis- 
tinctly recognized as one great family, knowing but one nationality, 
and connected together by a common interest and a common hope. 
And in order to perpetuate the Republic and secure its prosperity we 
must see to it that we have a congenial and homogeneous people. It 
is our duty as legislators to exclude from our midst all who give no 
promise of patriotic fellowship. 

Ireland, Germany, France, Sweden, Switzerland, England, Scotland, 
and Wales have sent of their best blood to mingle and grow richer here. | 
Our priceless mines, our boundless acres, our wealth of forests, our 
varied industries, our liberal Government extend an open and cordial 
invitation to all of these and other countries who come to live with us 
and become part of us. This billstandsin the way of nonesuch. But 
it says to those who may be lured by hire alone, there is no room here 
for aliens seeking to snatch the bread from our hungry citizens and re- 
cross the ocean to eat it in their native hovels. To permit this would 
be unjust to our own people who help to support the Government. And 
besides its injustice I have showed its demoralization in-so far as those 
are concerned whose character, habits, and manner of coming have 
aroused the fears and prompted the present agitation of this subject. 

I have already said that the class of immigrants referred to is dan- 
gerous to our institutions. They are so debased and ignorant as to be 
on the border line of barbarism. The only idea they have of govern- 
ment is that force is the dominating power. They have no conception 
of tree self-government by a people, and hence we find they mistake 
liberty for license and abuse the privileges of domicile. I speak | 
from the facts disclosed by the testimony, and of course speak only of | 
the classes described. Doubtless there are in these classes individuals 
of character and energy and ability, who have come and would still 
come here under contract without intending to become naturalized; but | 
we can only legislate for classes, not for individual exceptions. 

It is also true that there havé been classes of workmen far above the 
Sclavs and Italians alluded to who have been brought to this country 
under contracts made abroad. The objections to the presence of the 
brutalized and degraded do not apply to those now referred to. But 
even as to them this bill will prove a benefit. Mr. Martin, Mr. Mor- 
gan, and Mr. Leach, intelligent officers of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers, gave to the Committee on Labor 
detailed statements of the importation under contract of large bodies 
of foreign workmen induced to come by delusive stories and false rep- 
resentations, the real purpose of their employers being to supplant 
their former employés or coerce them into acceptance of lower and un- 
remunerative wages. The American laborers need the protection of 
this bill against such unfair competition; and foreign workmen need 
this protection against the imposftion which may be practiced upon 
them by those whose avarice might prompt their importation, but whose 
heartlessness would turn them out friendless and homeless in a strange | 
land when they had served the purpose of their coming. 

It seems tome, Mr. Speaker, that all classes of political economists 
can support this bill. The protectionists can not oppose it without 
avowing that their professions have been hypocritical. To exclude the 
products of pauper labor and admit the pauper labor itself is inconsistent 
and illogical, And the revenue reformers can support this measure, 

ecause It 1s intended to protect our own citizens against the capitalist 
4s Well as the foreign pauper; and in doing so it levies no tax upon our 
own people. 

Mr. Speaker, I venture the assertion that in the whole course of our 
legislative history there never has been received such a mass of petitions | 
‘i favor of any measure as has come up from all corners of the country 
demanding the passage of this bill. The signatures can be counted by | 
the tens of thousands and the petitions can be measured by the mile. 
lhe various labor organizations have spoken in no uncertain voice in 
demanding the passage of this bill; and these organizations will com- 
mand that respectful attention which their numbers, intelligence, and 
character deserve. 


Mr Speaker, I have discussed this question without indulging in any 





| criticism and unwarranted comments. 


demagogy and without any attempt to make political capital. In that 


| spirit I think all economic, humane, and patriotic questions should be 


considered in this legislative body. We may well question the sin- 
cerity of those who, professing to support this just measure, pervert 
the discussion into partisan harangue, and display a greater anxiety to 


| secure political success than to promote the interests of our working 
| people. 


I have been amazed at the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CuTCHEON ] in pretended advocacy of this bill, but full of adverse 
That gentleman’s eulogy of the 
Republican party in connection with labor legislation is ill-timed and 
unwise, because it is not based upon historic truth. In the boastful 
assumption of credit to the Republican party for the passage of the 
homestead law, the gentleman must have forgotten that the first home- 
stead bill was introduced into the House of Representatives by Stephen 
A. Douglas in 1849, and in the Senate two weeks later by Andrew 
Johnson, both honored members of the Democratic party. The agita- 
tion of this great question was begun by these great Democratic leaders 
long before the Republican party was born. 

And the gentleman was no more fortunate in his allusion to Chinese 
immigration. It was his own party which opened the doors, invited 


| and encouraged these people to come, and when they became a nuisance 
| and a danger to our civilization, and their exclusion was imperatively 


demanded, a Republican President vetoed the first bill that was passed ; 
and of the votes cast against the bill which became a law a majority of 
them were by Republicans. And during the present session of Con- 
gress, upon the bill to perfect the former law, every one of the opposi- 
tion votes came from Republican Representatives. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CuTrcHEON] supplements his 
own groundless boast by copious extracts from the recently adopted 
platform of his party. But that is a bold and bald assumption of vir- 
tues which the party does not possess. For more than twenty years 
that party held undisputed power to pass any measure which they de- 
sired. Year after year the laboring people of the country cried out for 
some recognition, for the enactment of some laws in their interest; but 
their demand was unheeded, and now when a Democratic committee 
has reported and a Democratic House has passed a bill to establish a bu- 
reau of labor statistics this Republican party, which persistently refused 
to pass it, seeks to steal from the Democracy the credit of that meas- 
ure. And thesame istrue of the pending bill. The evils to be guarded 
against have existed for years. The Republicans when they had the 
power to give relief refused to exercise it. Now that the Democracy 
have interposed and are about to enact the needed law, the attempt is 
again made to snatch from them the honor. 

Further than this, in his imprudent zeal in behalf of his party the 
gentleman from Michigan suppresses the fact, of which he certainly is 


| aware, that his party in 1864 passed an act to encourage the importa- 


tion of labor under contract, and provided for the mortgaging of the 
laborers’ wages for twelve months. 

The reckless disregard for consistency and for the truth of history ofthe 
Republican party is further shown by its declaratioa in regard to the 
public domain. After ruthlessly despoiling the nation’s patrimony to 
enrich gigantic corporations, after giving away about 200,000,000 acres, 
they have the unblushing effrontery to proclaim that they are in favor 
of preserving the public domain for actual settlers. 

While the Democracy are laboring to wrest from the corporations un- 
duly favored by the Republicans the vast areas of lands illegally held, 
because unearned, distinguished Republicans have stoed in the breach 
opposing the effort. And yet the national convention of that party hyp- 
ocritically declares in favor of the forfeiture of the very grants which 
in their profligacy they made. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, the attempt of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CuTCHEON | to divert the discussion of the pending bill from its 
legitimate course into a partisanchannel. Itseems to me it would have 
been in better taste, if the gentleman really favors the bill, to criticise 
it frankly and fairly rather than to sneer at its author and misrepresent 
and abuse his party. I have no doubt the author of the bill [Mr. Fo 
RAN}and the Committee on Labor would have been glad to receive- 
any suggestions from the gentleman which would tend to perfect the: 
bill. But his main purpose seems to have been to bring discredit upei 
the bill and glorify his party at the expense of the measure he pretends 
to favor. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FoRAN] has labored long, conscien- 
tiously, and intelligently in behalf of the working classes; and theslur 
sought tobe put upon him is unprovoked and unmerited. The assailed 
will suffer less than the assailamt, and I may further remark to the dis- 


| comfiture of the gentleman from Michigan that this identical bill has 
| received the approval of the labor organizations. 


Nor will the Democratic party suffer from the groundless abuse heaped 
upon it. Noone of intelligence can be deceived upon these questions. 
The Democratic party has ever been the natural and consistent friend of 
the poor man. It has watched his interests with jealous care; it has 
always stood between him and the arrogance of capital and the heartless- 
ness of corporations; it has encouraged and promoted his prosperity, and 
strengthened his arms and cheered his heart in the hard battle of life. 
The Democratic party’s devotion to the interests of labor does not ex- 
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haust itself in shallow resolutions and empty declarations, which are but | 
delusive words; but it verifies its sincerity by acts. It distinguishes | 
its accession to power in this House by the passage of practical meas- | 
ures of recognition and relief of the working classes; and it will move 
straight on in this path of pleasant duty despite the snares and obstruc- 
tions of its opponents. And its reward will be not only the grateful | 
appreciation of *‘the sons of toil,’’ but the consciousness that it is 
elevating manhood and is thus strengthening and adorning the temple | 
of liberty 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, | 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884. 


rhe House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I did not expect to address the com mittee at this 





time, and would not have done so but for the remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JONES], which perhaps demand some reply from 
the friends of the so-called Hennepin Canal. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin says that if this canal is of interest 
to any portion of the country it is to the people of the Northwest. I 
say that it is as much to the interest of the people of the Eastern and 
of the Middle States to build this canal as it is to the people of the 
Northwest. If it is of interest to any portion of the country to con- 
struct this canal it is for the reason that it will secure cheaper transpor- 
tation to the people in connecting the lake system of navigation with 
the upper Mississippi River. This canal will give a continuous line of 
water transportation from Quincy and Saint Paul tothe city of New York. 
And I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin and to the gentlemen from 
New England and New York that in my judgment this canal is a na- 
tional work, and will benefit the East as well as the West in maintain- 
ing our commercial relations and promoting our commercial interests. 

It has been frequently stated here and urged against the building of 
this canal by the United States that the Erie Canal was built by the 
State of New York. But while it is true the Erie Canal was built by 
the State of New York, it is also true that it has been paid for by the 
people of the East and the people of the West, who have shipped their 
commerce over it, and who have not only reimbursed the State of New 
York sor every dollar expended in the construction of the canal, but 
have paid into the treasury of the State of New York, over and above 
the cost of construction, maintenance, and repairs, according to the offi- 
cial reports,more than $41,000,000. Mr. Chairman, no one who has 
not investigated the subject knows or can have any idea of the great 
benefit which the Erie Canal has been to the commerce of the country. 
I say without hesitation that in my opinion the State of Illinois alone 
could afford to maintain the Erie Canal for the benefit it is to that 
State, saying nothing about other States of the Northwest, in cheapen- 
ing transportation upon her products and her commerce. 

Mr. POTTER. Then let Ilinois build this canal. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Thegentleman from New York says, 
“* Let Illinois build this canal.’’ That would be very well, Mr. Chair- 
snan, if Illinois alone were interested in the building of thiscanal. But 
the truth is that Iowa and other States are really more interested ip its 
construction than is the State of Illinois. Any member who will take 
the pains to look at the map of the United States will see that this pro- 
posed canal is in the northwestern postion of Illinois, and that the people 
of the State living east and south of the Illinois River are not so much 
interested in the Hennepin Canal as are the people of Iowa and the North- 
west. But, Mr. Chairman, I put this question upon broader grounds. 
It is a national work and of national importance. It will benetit many 
States and many sections of the country; and therefore it should be con- 
structed by the United States and in the interest of all the people, 
East as well as West and North as well as South, for whatever benefits 
u part of the States of this great country must add to the glory and 
prosperity of the whole. The gentleman from Wisconsin has said that 
there was not much consideration given to this question in the com- 
mittee. I do not know how he obtained his information. But the 
truth is Congress has had its attention directed to this measure for 
many years. This canal was projected fifty years ago. John C. Cal- 
houn, when Secretary of War in 1819, I think, made a report in favor 
of the construction of a canal to connect Lake Michigan with the Mis- 
sissippi River, urging it at that time, among other reasons, because a 


national armory and arsenal would probably be located at its termina. 
tion, which will be the fact if this extension is made from the Illinois 
River to the city of Rock Island. 

It is true that since that time the conditions of the country haye 
changed. We have railroads to-day and had none at that time. But 
if you are going to give the benefits of cheaper transportation to one 
portion of our country by constructing locks and dams to improve 
rivers otherwise wholly useless for navigation,do not deny improve- 
ments like this, which will bea hundred times more beneficial to the 
commerce of the country. Do not improve rivers in other parts of the 
country, when in so many cases but few people and but little con- 
merce are benefited, and then say to the millions of people interested 
in this improvement, ‘‘ You must construct this canal yourselves. 0; 
the State of Illinois must construct it for you.’’ 

If money is to be expended out of the national Treasury for interna! 
improvements to give the people greater facilities and cheaper trans 
portation in shipping their commerce, I am sure there is no work in 
this bill now under consideration that will benefit so many people and 
so much commerce, in cheapening transportation, as this proposed 


| canal; and certainly there is none more worthy of such expenditur 


The gentleman from Wisconsin has also said that this canal does not 
go on the most available route. Mr. Chairman, so far as I am con 
cerned, it is known that I am not tenacious about the route of this 


canal. Iam anxious to have the canal built somewhere, and will be 


| satisfied with any one of the routes surveyed; but I will say to the 


committee that this canal is proposed by this bill to terminate at the 

city of Rock Island, where there are three cities with perhaps 50,000 

inhabitants, where railroads converge from various portions of Iowa 
. . a ° t 

and Illinois. The otherroute mentioned by the gentleman terminates 

on the Mississippi River, where there is at present no town, no city, 

and where no railroad terminates. 

Besides, sir, on Rock Island there is located the largest armory and 
arsenal in our country, if not in the world. This canal, if built to 
Rock Island, may therefore be of great interest to the Government it- 
self. I have said that there are at that point three cities of 50,000 in- 
habitants—Rock Island, Davenport, and Moline. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to some of the statistics 
of these three cities, and perhaps no better statement can be made to 
show how the people of Pennsylvania, how the people of New York, 
and how the people of New England, as well as the people of the West 
and Southwest, may be interested in the construction of this canal. 

I read from the report of the engineer who had charge of the survey 
of this canal. 

A single locality may here be specifically mentioned as furnishing significant 
illustration of the general fact thus urged toattention. The tri-cities of Moline 
Davenport, and Rock Island (to name each in order of its manufacturing im 
portance) have had their respective business interests carefully revised, in sta 
tistical form, at the close of each year, for the columns of the Davenport Gazette 
The last of these reports, that of January 1, 1883, forthe year 1882, presents some 
noteworthy figures: A single plow manufactory establishment at Moline (Deere 
& Co.) consumed in 1882 1,110 tons of steel, 3,000 tons of wrought iron, 900 tons 


of pig iron, 300 tons of malleable iron, 2,000,000 feet of oak and ash lumber, 400 
tons of grindstone— 


And grindstones come from New England, I believe— 


thirty tons of emery, and two hundred and fifty barrels of oil and varnish 
employing weekly seven hundred men. Another establishment (the Moline 
Company's plow works) used only a less aggregate of similar material, the value 
of the product of these two establishments footing up to $2,500,000 for the year 
The Moline Wagon Company manufactured goods to the value of $625,000, the 
Deere Planter Company to the value of $600,000, the two malleable iron companies 
to the value of $280,000, the machine, engine, and boiler shops to the value of 
$480,000, the paper mills to the value of $150,000, the pump factory to the value of 
$125,000, while the saw-mills and other establishments aggregated a yield of prod 
ucts exceeding in value a million dollars more. 


That is the information relating to only one of these three little flour 
ishing manufacturing cities (Moline), which get their supplies largely 
from Pennsylvania—certainly of iron, steel, and coal—and who also get 
their hard lumber from other parts of the country. They send thei 
manufactures, the plows and other agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, throughout the country by water or rail. 

We come now to whatis said of the other two of these three cities, 
Davenport and Rock Island. I again read from the report of the eng! 
neer: 

In Davenport the enumerated manufactures of the year—agricultural imple- 
ments, lumber, flour, oatmeal, glucose, carriages, woolen goods, cigars cloth- 
ing, &c.—aggregated a value of $5,864,876, and the value by jobbing houses the 
sum of $8,046,730; the shipments of local freight by three railroads, 17,556 car 
loads, and the receipts, 16,653 car-loads. In Rock Island the plow works man 
factured goods in excess of a million dollars in value, the glass works to the 
value of $200,000, stove works to the value of $100,000, the saw-mills 80,081 566 feet 
of lumber only, and 18,328,750 shingles, 16,653,000 laths, and 198,650 pickets if 
to this partial exhibit of the manufacturing interest of Rock Island city wer 
added those of the United States arsenal on Rock Island the aggregate of mil 
road shipments would be 17,982 car-loads shipped, and 18,258 forwarded by fou 
roads, including the receipts and exports of coal, largely mined from the ex: 
tensive coal-fields lying within an area of fifteen miles east and northeast o! 
Rock Island. 

There we havean exhibit of the three cities of Davenport, Rock Island, 
and Moline, at the western terminus of the route, as provided in this 
bill. And it seems to present forcible reasons for the termination of the 
canal at Rock Island. , 

It must be remembered that the Mississippi River runs west an¢ 
south from Rock Island, and that you are constructing this canal, i! 1t 
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shall be constructed, for the benefit of those who live below as well as 
above its termination on the Mississippi River. But, Mr. Chairman, 
let this canal be built somewhere. [askitin the name of the 2,000,000 
people in Iowa, who are deeply interested, and who through their gov- 
ernors and Legislatures have for many years been by joint resolutions 
and memorials urging Congress to construct this canal. Iask it in the 
name of the State of Illinois with her 3,000,000 people, whose Legis- 
iatures have also repeatedly urged Congress to construct this work, not 
only for the benefit of the commerce and people of Illinois, but of the 
entire country. These two States contain more than 5,000,000 people 
and more than one-tenth of the population of the United States. They 
contribute their full share to the revenues of the General Government, 
now being appropriated in this bill for works of much less importance 
to the commerce of the country than this canal; and not only that, but 
they contribute their full share to all that makes this country great 
and prosperous. 


The Calumet River and the City of Hammond. 


SPEECH 
THOMAS z 
OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. WOOD, 


Monday, June 9, 1884, 


| ask for a friendly recognition. 


On the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for the construction, repairs,and | 


preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. WOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I have an interest in this bill on account of the pro- 
posed improvement of the Calumet and Wabash Rivers in the north- 
western part of the State of Indiana. My first duty is to my constituents, 
to whom I must account for my conduct here, and I would fail in the 
duty of a Representative if I neglected to support their interest or their 
rights upon this floor. 
in the last few years as a navigable stream from the splendid harbor at 
South Chicago on Lake Michigan, to the city of Hammond, in Lake 
County, Indiana. Laskin this bill an appropriation for the final survey 
and estimates of the cost of the improvement ofthis stream for adistance 
of about fourteen miles, and for the reason that heavy~business enter- 
prises are begun and projecting all along its banks that promise a mag- 
nitude not known at any other point in the West. ° 

Hammond has grown from a small village in 1870 to a growing city 
in 1884. Her increase in population, in volume of business, and sub- 


The Calumet River has come into prominence | 


stantial ¢rowth in the few years past stands without a parallel in the | 


Northwest. Hear me for a moment while I state some of its advan- 
tages and enterprise as a coming commercial and manufacturing city. 


It is located on the Grand Calumet River, near the west line of the | 


State of Indiana, and about eighteen miles from the center of business 
in Chicago. Her railroad facilities are not excelled anywhere. I give 
a list of them, and the varied regions they penetrate, to show the easy 
access to materials used in every branch of industry: 

Michigan Central, through Southern Michigan, and gives connection 
with the pine lands in the North. 

New York, Chicago and Saint Louis (Air Line): East to New York 
through Cleveland, Buffalo, &e. 

Chicago and Atlantic (Western Erie system): Opens up entirely new 
hard-wood country. 

Louisville, New Albany and Chicago (North and South): Gives direct 
connection to all Southern points, and penetrates Indiana block-coal 
region. 

Chicago Belt Line Railroad, connecting with and giving us Chicago 
shipping rates over the following: Chicago and Northwestern, Illinois 
Central, Baltimore and Ohio, Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 
and others. 

In the near future railroad-car building shops will be completed upon 
land purchased for the purpose, which will employ hundreds of labor- 
‘ng men and skilled workmen. 

The great slaughter establishment on the margin of the Calumet 
River has grown to many times its original capacity through the skill, 
care, and energy of M. M. Towle, the founder of this substantial young 


city. I believe [am correct when I say that there are slaughtered from 
“00 to 1,500 cattle per day in this establishment, and the dressed beef 


is shipped in refrigerator-cars to New York, Boston, and over the sea 
to Liverpool. 

I can not take the time of the House in giving in detail the business 
of this fast growing city, but will say there are first-class lumber-yards, 
many large and active manufacturing establishments there, employing 
manyhundred men. Thelumberand building material, coal, and other 
heavy freight coming from Lake Michigan down the Calumet River to 


. 
309 
this city amounts to a large sum'‘annually, and is carried over the nu 
merous railroads to all parts of the country. In tact, lumber can be 
bought $1 per 1,000 feet cheaper here than it can be bought at the lum- 
ber yards or docks in the city of Chicago, and it can be shipped to all 
points south by convenient railroad, including Louisville, Evansvill 
and southwest to Saint Louis and Kansas City 

The lumber trade bids for wondertul growth here, for the reason $1 
per thousand feet saved is a wide difference in the purchase-price of larg: 
cargoes, every foot of which will come down the Calumet River to this 
city. This water way opens up the lumber trade of the great lal 
where the supply at present is inexhaustible All light and heavy 
freight can be shipped cheaply on this river to any point on the ¢ 
lakes without any change of vessels. The extensive coal and lumber 
yards, grain-elevators, iron and steel mills, and other manufacturing 
establishments must leave the city of Chicago at no distant day and 
locate on this Calumet River at or near the city of Hammond 

[I make no unwise prediction when I say that in the near future this 
enterprising city will reach 20,000 inhabitants and have few, if any, 
equals in the Northwest as a business and manufacturing place. I am 
proud of this young city. She is in myown county of Lake. Indiana 
will feel a deep pride in her marvelous growth and claim its thousand 
wheels of busy industry as herown. I present her claims to-night and 
She asks that this river be improved. 
Under the law I can only ask now for asurvey and final estimates made 
by the civil engineers of the Government, which I want done early this 
summer, and at the next session of Congress I shall ask for $75,000 to 
be expended in widening and deepening this river to make it equal to 
the growing trade and increasing commerce of this prosperous city 

I also ask for a preliminary survey of the Wabash River between Lo- 
gansport and Delphi. I want the report to Congress of the Govern- 
ment engineers as to whether this river can be made navigable between 
these two cities by the modern system of slack-water navigation and 
the probable cost thereof. I am asking something for my own people 
which has never been asked before; but that is no reason for a denial 
now; it is a modest demand, and I hope the House will grant it. 


’ 


ACS, 


rreat 


Contract Labor. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JAMES 


OF 


HON. LATRD, 


NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 19, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R. 2550) to prohibit the importation and migration of foreigners 
and aliens under contract oragreement to perform labor in the United States, 


its Territories, and the District of Columbia. 


Mr. LAIRD said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Missouri, who seemingly arro- 


| gates to himself the right to speak for all the political virtues, embodied 


or not, advocates the passage of this non-partisan act by attacking 


| an absent person and assailing the Republican party, whose represent- 


atives have so far only spoken in its favor. Is the gentleman so sur- 
passingly sensitive that he will not permit us to argue with him. 
Must we sue for the privilege of voting for the measure? The reter- 
ence of the gentleman to the now repealed act of July 4, 1864, in aid of 
immigration, isunfortunate. It invitesan appeal to a history which he 
and all the balance of the party he invokes to aid in the passage of this 
act might wish buried in oblivion. Not defending the action of the 
party then in power in passing the act referred to, it will be remem- 
bered that the then supply of labor was reduced by the absence from 
its ranks of 2,500,000 of its best men, who were at the front fighting 
to free 5,000,000 other human beings from the slavish chains of the 
party to whom he now turns for protection to American workmen 
against the slavish competition of imported contract labor. 

With the sentiment and principle that this bill seeks to transmute 
into law no man who loves his country and his kind cancontend. To 
me it strikes at this evil: People are imported here from the lowest 
human levels of the earth under a contract the gist of which is that 
they yield to another all their volition as to what they are to do when 
they get here, who to do it for, and what they are to receive. This may 
be said to be equal to slavery, and as such not only dangerous to inde- 
pendent labor but to free government as well, and as such obnoxious to 
national right and voice, being against public policy. But the bill 
should be further guarded so as not to prevent any person from coming 
to this country with or without the aid of others when such person 
comes in good faith to make this land his home and become one of its 
citizens. This is the logic of the law of protection to things applied to 
men; and being opposed to the employment of Hessians, either in peace 
or war, I shall vote for the passage of this bill. 
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The Count of the Electoral Vote. the certificates. Both Houses are to be in one meeting-place, usually 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, but they are there in their 
distinct capacity as Houses. 


SPEECH By what authority, then, shall you decompose these distinct legis. 

A 4 / . . . . ~ . . . =] 
lative bodies into units of membership, each invested with a vote and 
or to be erected into a new and distinct body called-a joint convention? 

y This is the question which gave me doubt and about which 1 

is x - - 2 ave a i ny mind 
H Q) N ° J QO H N \ ° L ° k IN D L A y ; is not yet clear. But the Constitution provides expressly for the exe- 
OF MARYLAND, cution of all granted powers, and even without such express grant it 


would follow by necessary implication. The President of the Senat 

in my opinion, has no power to count the votes. His duty is merely 
a ministerial one and is confined to the duty of opening the certificates 
Saturday, June 21, 1884, The requirement, then, is that the votes shall be counted. By whom? 
Clearly I think by the two Houses. If they have the power, then. to 
make the count, have not they the power to provide by law the mod 


Ac 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the bill (8. 25) to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of President and 
Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the counting of the votes for : . 
President and Vice-President, and the decision of questions arising thereon, | by which the count shall be conducted, disputes settled, and the 
and also the substitute bill reported by the House Committee sult ascertained ? 

Mr. FINDLAY said If the Houses have not this power and the President of the Senate 
is not invested with it then it resides nowhere; it is in the clouds, and 
the consequence would be thot nothing short of a constitutional con- 
vention could supply the defect. To accept this consequence would be 
to abandon the case, for the emergency is upon us now and must be 
met, and can not and will not wait for the tardy relief of a convention 
or an amendment to the Constitution. In such a case I am prepared 
to give the country the benefit of the doubt and vote for any measure 
which will put to rest this disturbing question. 

It will be observed that the question of constitutional power over the 
subject is assumed by the Senate bill. If that bill should become a 


re 


Mr. SPEAKER: This, in my judgment, is the most important bill 
which has come before the House this session. It is impossible to 
consider the clause in the Constitution which provides for the count- 
ing of the electoral votes for President and Vice-President without 
being confronted at every stage of the investigation with the thought 
that either the framers of the Constitution nodded or else deliberately 
cast the provision in this skeleton form for the purpose of removing the 
subject beyond the jurisdiction of Congress. It is true that the Con- 
stitution is not a code but an enumeration of powers. And yet this 
theory of constitutional construction will scarcely account for the law, then we declare that there is power to legislate upon the subject 
naked simplicity—I might almost say the looseness—in which one of T een tnciinad to Gtalk: eek the Gower exiata, andl Wf % doce. then 0 
its most ifmportant provisions has been conceived. This provision is = ae eo ee ee a 23 5 : Pag “is Sarria 
stoon teshaiiier send denier eumimaanih- question is resolved into one of modes by which it shall be exerted. If 

; “ I the two Houses separately may settle a disputed return by virtue of a 
law of their making as the Hoar bill proposes, then what reason can 
be given why, by a similar law, the members of the two Houses may 
There are three things made perfectly clear by this provision. First, | not in joint convention settle the same question? 
that the President of the Senate shall open the certificates containing If to this it be replied that the two Houses are bodies expressly rex 
the electoral votes; second, that this shall be done in the presence of | ognized by the Constitution and the joint convention is not, still | 
both Houses; third, that the votes shall then be counted. When | think the rejoinder may be made with considerable force that the two 
there is no dispute this is all that is necessary; but whenever a contro- | Houses as such, except in the joint exercise of the law-making power, 
versy arises over an electoral return it is obvious that the provision is | have no jurisdiction over the subject, and that in providing by law for 
singularly defective in not providing the means by which the contro- | the exercise of the power to count it is just as constitutional to do it 
versy shall be determined, if it was intended that Congress should be the | in one way as the other. The question is, does the power exist; for if 
determining tribunal. Such disputes have arisen—once in the memo- | it does, then the choice of means is only limited by the consideration 
rable Jefferson-Burr controversy in 1801, once in 1821 over the vote of | whether they are appropriate and plainly adapted to the accomplish 
Missouri; once in 1857 over the vote of Wisconsin, and at other times | ment of the end. Considering the case then as aquestion of expediency 
of more recent date when the question was of no practical moment, as | rather than power, what is to be said in favor of the Eaton as against 
there was a choice by the people, whether the disputed vote was counted | the Hoar bill? 





The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted. 


or not. | Igo for it because the President of the United States is an oflice: 
Once, however, and so recently thatitis not only in the memory butin | chosen by the vote of the people, through the intermediate agency, it 





the immediate presence of us all, this question assumed the mostserious | is true, of the electoral college, but still none the less is the object 
ind threatening aspect, from which the country was only relieved by a | of popular choice. The States as such, except in a given contingency, 
dangerous experiment, not likely toberepeated. I shall notrefer to that | do not elect the President, and when this isdone inthe case of the co1 
humiliating period of our history further than tosay that no true Amer- | tingency referred to, it is accomplished by the votes of the representa 
ican can recall the scenes then enacted withouta shudder of mingled dis- | tives of the States constituting this House, who are themselves selected 
gust andapprehension. The spectacle is only worthy of remembrance | by a direct vote of the people. The choice is not made by the Senate 
now and upon this floor for the admonition it contains, and no man | In either case it is apparent I think that the framers of the Constitu- 
ought to refer to it here, whatever he may do elsewhere, except for the tion intended that the President should be the representative of the 
| 


purpose of emphasizing the importance of clearing away an obstruction | people of the several States rather than of the States themselves. The 
which more than all others threatens wreck and disaster to the Gov- | Constitution provides for the establishment of two branches of the legis 
ernment. lative body, one of which should be chosen by the people of the respect 
Chere are two bills before the House which propose different plans | iveStates and the other by the States through their own Legislatures 
for the settlement of this perplexing question: one, the Senate bill, of | The executive head of the Government was intended to be the repre 
which the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] is | sentative of the people of the United States as distributed among the 
understood to be the author, and the other by the venerable statesman | several States, and not of the State organisations as such, although ot 
from Connecticut [Mr. EATON]. The Senate bill proposes that a dis- | course there is a mild infusion of the federal principle in the election 
puted count shall be settled by the two Houses, sitting separately, and | of President, by the equivalent of Senatorial representation in the 
by the concurrent affirmative action of each in the case ofa single return, | electoral college. If there ever was any doubt about this proposition 
without which the vote of no State shall be rejected. If the two | it seems to me to have been settled by the fourteenth amendment to 
Houses disagree the vote shall be counted, except in the case of a double | the Constitution. 
return. The House bill, on the other hand, proposes that all disputes Before the adoption of this amendment there was much discussion 
arising over the count in the case of a double return shall be settled in | and dispute whether there was a people of the United States as dis- 
joint convention of both Houses, to be presided over by the President | tinguished from the people of the several States. It was claimed that 
of the Senate, by a per capita vote of Senators and Representatives. there was no such status as original and underived citizenship of the 
Between these two plans the House is now called upon to make | United States; that the primary citizenship was that of the respective 
choice. Is it. better that the Houses should separate and, as distinct | States, and that through this medium and by this genesis alone was 
bodies, determine questions of this sort, or is it wiser to keep them to- | a citizen of the United States created. I think there is very good au- 
gether in one collective body and thus resolve these questions without | thority to the contrary, and to be found in a very singular quarter. |! 
a separation? Regarded in any light the subject is full of difficul- | it were not now a matter of curious speculation rather than of substan- 
ties, and the inclination of my mind was at first on the question of | tial moment, I think it would not be difficult to show that Chief-J us- 
constitutional power against the proposition of Mr. Eaton’s bill, and like | tice Taney was of this opinion and boldly proclaimed it in the famous 
himself I have been brought to its support with considerable reluc- | Dred Scott case. But, however this may be, all doubts upon the sub 
tance and misgiving. It is perfectly clear that the Constitution makes | ject have been set at rest by the fourteenth amendment and by the 
to express provision for the creation of this joint convention with the | decision of the Supreme Court in the Slaughter-house cases construing 
power of per capita voting. The language of the Constitution is, that | that amemdment. There is a people of the United States, and that 
the President of the Senate, in the preeense of both Houses, shall open | people is composed, in the language of the amendment, of ‘‘all persons 
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born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
reof.’’ 
tons being so, and the President being elected by this people indi- 
rectly by the popular vote, it seems to me that all the analogies of the 
cose point to the resolution of any disputed point growing out of the 
returns of that election by that body which is nearest to the people 
and their more immediate Representatives. It would follow from this 
proposition that this House should determine all such controversies, 
and the argument certainly would not be weakened by the further 
consideration that in the case of a failure to elect by the people the duty 
of making an election of President immediately is conferred by the 
Constitution on the House of Representatives. The practice, however, 
has been different, and the Senate has always insisted upon its right 
to have a voice in settling Presidential electoral disputes, and it would 


be impossible at this day to induce the Senate to yield its asserted | 


jurisdiction altogether. 

" The Eaton bill proposes a compromise. It proposes that Senators, 
not the Senate, shall have an equal voice with the Representatives of 
the people in determining all questions in dispute arising out of the 
returns of the electoral votes. A majority of the votes of the members 
of the two Houses, not sitting as such, but in joint convention, shall 
determine all such questions. As it was under the twenty-second joint 
rule the disagreement of the two Houses would result in the rejection 
ofa disputed return. As it is under the proposition of the Hoar bill 
such a disagreement will result in the counting of the disputed return 
where there is only one return, and so far the Hoar bill is an improve- 
ment on the twenty-second joint rule. In either case it will be ob- 
served that the Senate can defeat the popular will as represented by 
this body, to which, in the last resort, the duty of electing a President 
is confided. 

If the House should be of opinion that the vote of a particular State 
should not be counted, and the Senate that it should be counted, the 
return in the case of a single return would have to be accepted under 
the Hoar bill, as it requires the joint affirmative action of both Houses 
to reject a vote insuch acase. If there should be two returns, how- 
ever, and two State tribunals have made contradictory adjudications, 
or if there should be two returns, without any judicial action on the 
part of the State from which they came up, then by the provisions of 
the Hoar bill in case of a disagreement between the two Houses there 
could be no count of the vote of the State giving rise to the dispute, 
but it would have to be rejected, 2s under the provisions of the twenty- 
second jointrule. To make this clear let me suppose a case. Suppose 
that two returns come up from the State of Massachusetts, and con- 
nected with them an adjudication by two tribunals of that State, each 
nfavor of a different return. At the same time there are two returns 
from Florida upon which there has been no adjudication by her courts. 
Objection is formally made in the manner provided by the Hoar bill 
to the counting of these returns, and the two Houses separate for the 
purpose of considering and determining the matter in dispute. The 


House isin favor of one of the returns from Massachusetts as presented | 


by one of her tribunals, and the Senate is in favor of the other return. 
The House votes for one of the Florida returns, and the Senate for 
the other. What would be the law in such a case if we should pass 
the Hoar bill? Neither returns could be counted, because in the 
case put both Houses must agree or the vote is lost. Itseems to me it 
would be a most dangerous experiment to allow in such a case one 
House to have a negative upon the action of the other. The tempta- 
tion to disagree when the Houses represented different political parties 
would be so great that but few members, if any, would be able to re- 
sist it, 

It has been demonstrated time and again that the political conscience 
is a flexible and elastic rule of action that readily yields to the slight- 
est pressure of party exigencies. Rarely if ever is a contested elec- 
tion upon this floor settled upon its real merits, and Lord Macaulay 
somewhere says, that no impeachment for a political offense has ever 
taken place in England, when the result from the complexion of par- 
ies could not be as safely predicted from the beginning as at the close 
of the trial. When the great office of President is at stake, with the 
immense patronage at its disposal, it would be expecting too much of 
human nature, under the tyranny of party, to omit any opportunity 
to accomplish its ends, more especially under that loose code of morals 
which teaches that all is fair in politics, as in war or in love. The 
late Senator Morton, in his elaborate report to the Senate upon this 
subject, denounced in vigorous terms this very proposition; and in the 
debates in the Constitutional Convention the language of some of its 
members upon the same subject was equally strong. 

_ There were seven different propositions before that body for the elec- 
tion of President—by the people, by the Legislatures of the States, by 
the governors of the States, by electors chosen by the people, by 
electors chosen by lot, by the national Legislature on the nomination 
of three or two candidates by each State, by the national Legislature 
on the nomination of one candidate by each State. At one stage of 
the deliberations it was voted by seven States to four that the Chief 
Mogistrate should be elected by joint ballot by the Senate and the 

{ouse of Representatives. 
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Before this vote was reached, however, the smaller States, jealous of 
their rights, proposed that the vote should be taken, not by joint bal- 
lot but by both Houses, which is very much the proposition of the 
Hoar bill. But to this it was replied that delay and confusion would 
ensue if the two Houses voted separately, each having a negative upon 
the choice of the other. 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, observed ‘‘ that the Senate might have 
an interest in throwing dilatory obstacles in the way if its separate con- 
currence should be required.’’ So Bancroft, in his History of the For 
mation of the Constitution, says: 

In every stage of the proceeding the convention suffered no chance for the 
failure of an election, and had specially guarded against the failure of an ele 
tion by the negative of one House upon the other, leaving the rules for the con 
duct of the electoral colleges, or of the two Houses, when in the presence of 


each other, to be supplied by the familiar experience of the States Vo 


luine Il 
page 182 


Hamilton said that ‘‘ the mutual connection of the President and 
Senate will perpetuate the one and aggrandize both. I see no bette 
remedy than to let the highest number of ballots, whether a majority 
or not, appoint the President.’’ When to this is added the fact that the 
eventual election of President is vested in the House of Representa 
tives, the argument seems to me overwhelming that the Senate can 
have no separate voice whatever in the election. The fact that this 
eventual election is conducted in the House of Representatives by 
States does not at all weaken the argument to any one familiar with 
the historical development of the Constitution. 

There was from the beginning a jealousy on the part of the smaller 
teward the larger States, the most conspicuous manifestation of which 
is found in the establishment of the Senate itself. Another is found 
in the constitution of the electoral college, where each State has as 
many representatives as it has in beth Houses of Congress and where 
both States and people are represented. Accordingly, when it was 
agreed to repose in the House of Representatives the final duty of 
electing the Chief Magistrate, the smaller States demanded that they 
should have an gqual voice in making this choice, and it was conceded 
But while this is so, it is also true thatthe direct Representatives of the 
people, although voting by States, are charged with the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of electing the President of the United States. That part 
of the governmental organization which is more peculiarly the repre- 
sentative of the States, the Senate, is denied the power of intertering 
with this choice. The whole case issummed up by Bancroft as follow 

The language of the Consetitution is a concise, clear, and imperative cd 
mand; ‘the votes shall then be counted.’” The convention is left with no on 
but itself to interpret its duties and prescribe its rules ofaction. No power what 
ever over the counting of the votes is devolved on the House of Representa 
tives or on the Senate. Whatever is granted is granted to the two Houses 
the presence of each other, representing the States and the people accordin 


the compromise adopted for the electoral colle 
tion, volume 2, page 154 


ges.— Formation of the Constit 
It is perfectly clear from this that a joint convention of the two Houses 

is to do the counting, and that the idea of a resolution of this body 

its two constituent elements for the settlement of disput 3 wl 


Herevel 


into 


they arise never entered into the contemplation of the framers of th 
Constitution 


But can not these two bodies, the House and the Senate, in advance 
of the assembling of the joint convention of whichthey are the constit 
uent parts, agree upon a mode of action by which they shall be g 


erned in making this count, either in execution of a power necessary to 
carry out a granted power or by mutual consent ? 


oOV- 


If the two Houses 
in the presence of each other in joint convention may adopt rules by 
which the count shall be conducted, what is the objection to their agre 
ing to these rules before they meet ? 
venience and sound policy. 
I think, it ought to be done. 

I know that it was contended by no less an authority than Mr. Abra- 
ham Baldwin, of Georgia, himself a member of the grand committee 
of the Constitutional Convention which had this very matter in charge, 
that there was no such power in Congress under the eighth section ot 
the Constitution. His contention was that all the power over the sub 
ject was vested in the electoral colleges, and that the two Houses had 
nothing to do but to see that the returns were properly authenticated 
Nothing short of a constitutional amendment could remedy the defect, 
if defect there was, which hestoutly denied. And of this opinion also 
was Mr. Charles Pinckney. 

At-the same time Mr. Baldwin also contended that the joint conven- 
tion of the two Houses must count the votes, and that there was no 
such power vested in the Houses as Houses sitting separately. And so 
he voted in the Jefferson-Burr controversy in 1801 along with Lang- 
don and Pinckney, both of whom had also been members of the con 
vention which framed the Constitution thirteen years before. The 
historian of the Constitution very properly observes that the student 
must carefully ponder the constitutions of the several States and the 
provisions they contained for the election of public officers if he would 
rightly understand the provision under discussion. The States elected 
their officers at that time by joint ballot of the legislative branches, 
some in joint conventien, as Massachusetts, and others, as Virginia, 
by a concurrent vote, witha provision forthe count of the ballots by a 


Surely none, on the score ot con 
If there is power to do it, all will admit, 



















































































































































































onmiitte ippointed hy both Houses. When, therefore, it was pro- 
that the votes should be counted after the certificates had been 
opened by the President of the Senate, the meaning of the clause inthe 


of the Senate 
done 
' 


i the Virginia plan 


and House of Representatives was that the 
in with the Massachusetts rather 
There is no power, in my judgment, for the 
vO Houses to separate after they have met for this purpose, unless it be 
but ‘the joint convention must be fully performed | 
and completed before the body is dissolved. The underlying theory of 
the House bill is that the two Houses are under the same root'as Houses. | 
Hence either can withdraw at its pleasure, and must withdraw for the 


‘ 
rien 


me ordance 


ne should he 


} ; 
recess, the work ol 


purpose of considering and determining any question which gives rise 
to controversy. The theory of the framers of the Constitution was that 
the identity of the two Houses, for the time being, was merged in a 
oint convention of both, and that it was the duty of this convention, 
and not of the two Houses as such, to do the counting. 

Che Eaton billis framed upon this theory. The fundamental propo- 
sition underlying it is that the counting is to be by joint convention 
ofthe two Houses, and it does not recognize the right of separation | 
for the purpose of considering or determining any question arising dur- 
ing the course of the count by the concurrent action of the Senate and 
the House, either in the case of a single or a double return, and this 
being the fundamental idea, of course some rule as to the mode of vot- 
ing must be adopted. This is fixed upon the per capita basis, not 
only because it is the natural and usual basis adopted by joint conven- 
tions, but also because there is an obvious propriety in determining 
disputed questions arising out of the count in close analogy with the 
method by which the electoral college is con posed. 

The States have in the electoral colleges the same representation 
which they enjoy in the Congress of the United States. Each State ap- 
points as many electors as it has Senators and Representatives. When 
a dispute arises as to the choice made by these colleges there is an ob- 
vious propriety in determining it by a per capita vote in the joint con- 
vention of both Houses, where both States and people are represented. 
\s before observed, one of the modes proposed for the election of Presi- 
dent was by joint ballotof the two Houses. This was finally succeeded 
by the adoption of a body of electors, to be elected in such wise as the 
Legislatures of the States should appoint, cach State having the right 
to appoint as many electors as it had Senators and Representatives in 
the national Congress, 

(s a part of this scheme it was proposed that all the electors from 
all the States should meet at one point, and there elect the President 
and Vice-President, under such rules as to voting, ascertaining, and 
authenticating the result as the college might adopt. Owing to im- 
perfect communications between distant parts of the country, and the 
consequent difficulty in bringing the electors together, this scheme 
was abandoned, and separate colleges, sitting in each State, took its 
place. It was a part, too, of the original conception of these bodies 
that they would divest themselves of all partisan feeling, and, imbued 
with a lofty sense of patriotism, cast their ballots, themselves the best 
men in the country, for the worthiest men in the Republic. 

Itis not necessary to remark that this part of the scheme has been a 
conspicuous failure. The electors have not been the best men in the 
country, and have never exercised any choice except that of the party 
which elected them, and indeed it would not be considered honorable 
to do so. It was never contemplated, however, that such puzzling 
questions as confronted Congress in 1877 would have to be met and 
settled. It does not seem to me that the framers of the Constitution 
ever considered a contingency such as is provided for by the measures 
now umler discussion. 

Donble returns or contradictory adjudications upon such returns or 
a doubtful single return do not seem to me to be within the purview 
of that instrument. It is almost inconceivable if such was the case 
that some other provision should not have been made than the simple 
requirement that the certificates should be opened in the presence of 
the two Houses and that the votes should then be counted, more es- 
pecially when we remember that the twelfth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which was adopted for the express purpose of correcting de- 
fects in the mode of electing the President, makes no change whatever 
n the original provision prescribing the method of passing upon the 
electoral returns. That is left precisely where it was originally; that 
s, in the words so often quoted, ‘‘ the votes shall then be counted.”’ 

It is true that the word count does not mean mere enumeration, but 
involves also the idea of discrimination, as the counter of money has 
the right to reject the bad and accept the good; yet still, if the con- 
vention had been in session after the troubles in 1877, I think it quite 
clear that it would have provided in distinct and unmistakable terms 
not only for the counting of the votes, but who should do it and how 
it should be done. Reading the instrument in the light of contem- 
poraneous debate, it seems to me quite clear that its framers would 
never have remitted the settlement of a disputed electoral return to the 
separate action of both Houses. Whetherthey would have considered it 
wiser to have provided for a final adjudication by the States themselves 
upon the election for President, and so left nothing for Congress to do 
but the mere ministerial duty of opening the returns and in some 
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| not be reduced into absolute dependence upon the good faith of eac) 


| but involves the whole federative system of States in discord 
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solemn manner declaring the result, isa matter of pure speculation and 
conjecture. 

It is quite probable, however, that they would have rejected this 
plan upon the ground that the integrity of the United States shoula 


of the States; that there should be lodged somewhere in the Gov. fae: 
ment of the United States, representing all the States, a power to pro 
tect itself, in the exertion of which it would necessarily protect its con- 
stituent bodies against the fraud of any single member. The simulated 
voice of a State, echoed by a false and fraudulent return, not only does 
violence to the people of the particular State which it misrepresents 
. ’ nai « m- 
fusion. 

The other States are powerless to remedy this evil by separate Stat 
action, and there is, therefore, an absolute necessity why this protect- 
ing power should be vested somewhere in the General Gove rmment 
which represents all the States as well as all the people of the States 
For this reason I think it would be doubtful statesmanship to allow 
any State to determine the policy of all the other States by an election 
for President which these other States in their united capacity could 
not scrutinize and impeach. If, then, the States in their separate 
capacities can not finally adjudicate upon this question, if it would }y 
bad policy to permit the two Houses sitting separately to act as final 
arbitrators in view of the almost certain negative each would exert 
upon the action of the other whenever they were politically opposed, 
there would seem but one possible way of eagape out of the difficulty, 
and that would be by adopting the compromise proposed by M: 
Eaton’s bill. But, Mr. Speaker, I quite agree with him that it is fi 
more necessary that something should be done than that any particu- 
lar measure should receive the sanction of this body. So fully im- 
pressed am I with its importance, that I do not think I am stating the 
case too strongly when I say that it would be positively criminal fo: 
this House to adjourn without taking some action upon the subject 


Food-Fishes and their Protection. 


“They take up all of them with the angle, they catch them in their net, and 
gather them in their drag; therefore they rejoice and are glad.’’—Haba/ 
1, 15. 


A table richly spread in regal mode 
* * all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet or purling brook, for which was drained 
Pontus,and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 
Parad ise Reg ! 


THIRD FisHERMAN. Master, I marvel how fishes live in the sea 
First FisHeRMAN. Why, as men do 4-land: the great ones eat up the little 
ones. 


—The Tariff—Trismegist 


Why should not an were of water become as productive as an acre of land? 


—Bertram’s Harvest of the Sea 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL 8. COX, 
OF NEW YORE, 


HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 12, 1884, 


IN THE 


On the bill (H. R. 3108) to protect fish in the Potomac River in the Distt ‘ 
Columbia, and to provide a spawning-ground for shad and herring in the said 
Potomac River. 

Mr. COX, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As to this bill, there is no question of our paramount 
authority to legislate. It is intended to prohibit as unlawtul fishing 
in the Potomac, and in this District, with certain nets, both stationar) 
and floating. The second section provides a penalty, namely, a fins 
a forfeiture of nets, boats, and apparatus. It saves angling with 
‘‘ out-line,’’? and allows the United States Commissioner of Fish 
Fisheries, or his agents, to take fish of any kind from the waters o! Uv 
Potomac, in any manner desired, for scientific purposes or for propa 
tion. 





THE PENDING MEASURE. 

This bill proceeds on the idea that the valuable shad and herring t's 
eries in this District should be preserved from extinction. The repor' 
of my colleague [Mr. SpricGs] reveals the fact, in regard to the cate) 
| of these fish, that there has been a constant decrease from 156> up te 
1879. The catch in 1868 was—of shad 219,205, of herring 6°°,0%-; 


and in 1879, of shad 21,498, and of herring 222,887. 
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Now, what shall Congress do to save this fishery once, and even yet, 
eo valuable? This is the main question. It is answered by this bill, 
which has been drawn, as I understand, by Professor Baird, the Super- 
intendent of Fish and Fisheries. There is no doubt that it will pass; 
and, in so far as the disuse of nets can, under such penalties, protect the 
fisheries of the District, this much will be effected. 

The proviso in the bill recognizes the importance of the scientiti ex 
periments made here under the auspices of the Fish Commissioner of 
the United States, and the utility of the special efforts for propagation. 

In this bill, therefore, a vast and progressive range is mapped out, 
as well for the local interests of this District as for the entire country. 


Scientists and economists at home and abroad regard the experiments | 


carried on here as ensamples for their guidance, instruction, and wel- 
tare 


NEW ENGLAND INTERESTED. 


The fishery interest is one which the last census shows to be of im- 
mense importance. Perhaps it is most important to New England 
considered in its deep-sea bearings, and for purposes of commerce; 
but since the plans of the commission have replenished and multiplied 
tood-fishes in our estuaries, bays, and streams, it is of great importance 
to the inland as well as to the coastwise States. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, to being specially interested in this subject. In 
legislation here, as my former colleague on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee from Massachusetts [Mr. R1cE] remembers, we did our part to give 
what ‘‘ protection ’’ we could from the Dominion fish,which under the 
treaty were allowed to come in free. I did not, on economic reasons, urge 
the revocation of that treaty. I urged it because of the swindle con- 
fessedly perpetrated on this country in the fish award of $5,500,000. 
‘That award was made under false data. The money should have been 
repaid to us. Its possession by Great Britain is a burning disgrace and 
shame. After the proofs of forged books and documents which were 
tendered by her own citizens, it is the monstrosity of international 
ethics and courtesy to retain this money. Massachusetts protested 
through her representative here (General Butler) against the premature 
payment of the award. That and my own urgent protestation remain 
indelibly recorded. 


THE GOOD PURITAN FOLK, 


It was especially fitting that the sons of Massachusetts should have 
made a defense of our fishing interests upon that occasion. The escutch- 
eon of that Commonwealth is a ‘‘codfish.’’? Theearly culture of heraris- 
tocracy was fish-culture. Indeed, her religion is allied with the pisca- 
torial calling. Adventurers to New England of the ‘‘ Northern Com- 
pany *’ were not altogether inspired by the promised yield of gold and 
silver, though visions of bonanzas were not wanting. Their fancied 
treasures lay in the sea. Their divining rod held its hook, line, bob, 
and sinker. It isof record that when the Pilgrims went to King James 
for their charter, they said to him that they desired to go to the New 
World to worship God—and catch fish. ‘‘ What profitsdo you intend ?”’ 
asked the king. On being told—‘‘ those from fishing,’’ he replied ironic- 
ally: ‘‘So God have my soul, ’tis an honest trade; ‘twas the Apostles’ own 
calling.’? These good Puritan folk expected to find miraculous argen- 
tiferous draughts in the mouths of the fishes. They have ever since 
“sacrificed to their net and burned incense to their drag; because by 
them their portion is fatness and their meat plenteous.’’ No wonder 
then, that this godly class broke forth into hymning praise to the Crea- 
tor for the blessings they received from the sea: 

Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker's name upraise ; 


Up from the sands, ye codlings peep, 

And wag your tails always. 

SACRED ASSOCIATIONS 

However irrelevant to this discussion the connection between piety 
and angling, it does not detract from the dignity of this calling to know 
that it has high authority, great antiquity, and sacred associations. 
Was it not the Psalmist of Israel who said, ‘‘They that occupy them- 
selves in deep waters see the wonderful works of God’’? Did not our 
Saviour choose for the great work of the Gospel the prudent, peaceable, 
anddevout fishermen? Of the Twelve, were not four ofthis simple craft ? 
While reproving scribes and moneyed men for their peculiar employ- 
ment, the Savior gave to these simple disciples the power to speak all 
tongues, to persuade by their quiet manners and sincere eloquence, and 
to perform wonders unheard of before upon the chosen soil of Palestine. 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John, the four fishermen, as the good Izaak 
Walton has said with great felicity, were men of mild and sweet and 
peaceable spirits, as, indeed, most anglers are— 

And it is observable that these our four fishermen should have a priority of 
numeration in the catalogue of the twelve apostles. And it is yet more observ- 
able that when our Savior went up into the mount, when he left the rest of his 


‘sciples and chose only three to bear him company at his transfiguration, that 
these three were all fishermen. 


alter they betook themselves to follow Christ, betook themselves to be fisher- 
nen too, for it is certain that the greater number of them were found together 
fishing, by Jesusafter his resurrection, as it is recorded in the twenty-first chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel. 

lhe Bible has many references to this quiet, contemplative calling, 
+ J . . . . ? 
‘o which it is not necessary here and now to refer. 


| artificial propagation. 


CC CC 





| was never valued at a sum less than £55,000! 
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Whatever may be the controversy between theology and science, o1 
revelation and reason, it is certain that in early New England revela- 
tion and science met on common grounds—the tishing-grounds! Prac- 
it hand hand with science, and Science meekly wor- 
at the shrine of Faith. 


ticalness we 
shiped 
FISHING AN ANCIENT 


CALLING 


Fishing and fish-culture are not new discoveries; nor 
modes, especially by line and spear, novel. 
these as of other arts. 


are the present 
Necessity was the mother of 
It is said that Deucalion, just after the flood, in- 
vented angling for food to save his starving family. Seth taught it to 
hissons. Itis believed by some that Japan and China early understood 
Fishing runs into mythology; 
trident of Neptune the fish spear, thrice armed ? 
most fishlike muse sings: 


for, is not the 
As an ancient and 


Chen darts the trident, and the briny flood 
Is crimsoned with the incautious victim's blood. 


Do we not read in the Bible about putting a hook into the jaws of 
Leviathan? Is not this a clear reference to angling on a large scale 
The Ichthyophagi are as old as Strabo who records them. 

The fishermen of the past may have been poor, but they were never 
cowardly. They may have been ignorant, but they had an eye for 
beauty, which was improved by the iridescent hues of the finny tribes, 
and by the rare views of nature on sea and shore. They may have been 
simple, but it was from their humble guild that the grandeur of the 
New Dispensation came to a sinful world, to improve and bless. 

We may go back to Egypt—that ancient mother of spiritual and tem- 
poral empire, and read upon her monuments and paintings, the de- 
signs and modes by which fish were taken and preserved for the chief 
butlers and bakersof the Pharaohs. Worshiping, as they did, animals 
of various kinds, it was not infrequent that one tribe in Egypt declared 
war against another for eating up her deities! Even the fun on a fish- 
ing excursion which our urchins now enjoy, Cleopatra herself prac- 
ticed on Antony, in her frolicsome mood, when she ordered her divers 
to put a salted fish on his hook, whereat he pulled with vehement 
agitation. 


Thus she was used to take delight with her fair hand 
lo angle in the Nile. 


PISCINE LORE AND LUXURY. 


I have made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Izaak Walton in Winchester 
Cathedral, and have made my homage to that ‘‘ grand old man”’ and 
rare old fisher. I found that his remains were under a large black slab, 
in a chapel in the south aisle called Prior Silkstead’s Chapel. It was 
evening when I endeavored to decipher the poetic tribute to the ancient 
angler—‘‘ crowned with eternal bliss.’’ 

The cheertulness of his disposition and the serenity of his mind gave 
to him ninety years of felicity, in the midst of great and good and yet 
sportive scholars and churchmen. I honor him as well for his pen as 
for his hook and line; as well for his grace of diction and genial muse as 
for his many-colored flies; and, above all, for that lesson of equipoise 
which he teaches in his rambles after his favorite recreation. 
the contemplative as well as the sportive quality of the art. 

But if any one should think that the literature of fishing began with 
Izaak Walton let him read classic lore. It is as full of the details as it 
is of the fun and poetry of fishing. Arion rides upon a dolphin as easily 
as the bold Viking darts out of the Norse fjérds in his war jegt. But 
neither the classic nor the romantic past has any history or fancy equal 
to the reality of our deep-sea fishing, or to our artificial reproduction 
from the ova. It is said by a clever writer on this theme, that the lux- 
urious Romans achieved great wonders in the art of fish-breeding, that 
they were able to perform curious experiments with the piscine inhabit- 
ants of their aquariums, and that they were well versed in the arts of 
acclimatization. This writer alleges that ‘‘the value of a Roman gen- 
tleman’s fish-pond in the palmy days of Italian banqueting was repre- 
sented by in enormous sumof money. The stock kept up by Lucullus 


He teaches 


These classic lovers of 
good things had pet breeds of fish, as gentlemen in the present day have 
pet breeds of sheep or horned cattle. Lucullus, for instance—to have 


| such a valuable stock—must have been in possession of unique varieties 


And it is believed that all the other apostles, | 


derived from curious crosses. Red mullet and fat carp, which sold 
for large prices, were not at all unusual. We can ascertain that 
were given for a single mullet, and more than three times this sum for a 
dish of that fish. Enormous sums of money were lavished in the buy- 
ing, rearing, and taming of the mullet; so much so, indeed, that some 
of those who devoted their time and money to this purpose were satir- 
ized as ‘‘ mullet millionaires.’’ These old Romans are the archetypes of 
our codfish aristocracy. Social life repeats itself. 


£60 


ICHTHYOLOGICAL MYTHOI 


GY. 


How fancy has sported with the fishes! Strange stories about sea- 
monsters fill the pages of ancient lore and modern fish-gossip. These 
stories culminate in the mysterious kraken, the apochryphal sea-ser- 
pent, and the real octopus. These narratives of sea-monsters are not 
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surprising when we think of such oddities of the sea as the cuttle-fish | 
and other armed brigands of the deep. The inhabitants of the sea are, 
perhaps, more curious, if not more numerous, than those upon the land. 
Our deep-sea dredging is bringing to the surface and light such outré | 
forms of marine life as to make the prehistoric monsters respectable | 
in fashion and form 

The heavens in their remote and strange phases declare the glory of 


the marine life. Are not the four principal constellations called after 
the marines? Does not the zodiac connect astronomy with sea-mon- 
sters? In one of the tractates of the London Exhibition Mr. Phil Rob- 


inson thus revels in the imagery of sea-things as translated to the sky: 


What antiquities, then, they 
Tumbling in open space 


are, these sea-myths of our stellar hemispheres! 











| 


the happy Dolphin, belted with stars, the gift of grate- | 


ful Olympus; the luminous Sea-lizard; Cetus, the shaggy whale, spangled from | 
twinkling snout to twinkling tail, that, but for the strong, bright-fronted Ram 
that intervenes, seems agape to swallow the suppliant Andromeda; Hydra, drip- 
ping stars as it goes, and trailing its gem-lit convolutions acrossthe hemispheres; | 
th Flying-tish, feathered and beaked, darting its brief flight from the pole of the 


Bout hern ecliptic 


the austral Fish, with radiant eyes uplifted to the grateful 
d that the Waterer forever poursuponit; the Sword-fish, cleaving its bright 
way to encounter in the oce the Tortoise, 
that 
of the spheres 


Above all, the F 


in of the firmament its hereditary foe ; 


1 its starry concave holds the lyre whence 


ishes of the zodiac, 


rhe double Pisces, from their shining scale, 
Spread wat’ry influence and incline to sail,’ 


foster the 


sidk 


sailor-spirit in men and teach navigators to be boldly self-reliant, pre- 
sea-ficlts, and are the patrons of fishermen. 

But the childyen born under the sign are, by a poetical extension of the Venus 
tradition, hot-blooded, given to jealousies and strife; for the tradition is that 

when the skies grew weak and giants strove, and snaky Typhon shook the 
throne of Jove,’ Venus fled the tumultuous scene, and hiding herself in the 
Euphrates as a fish, inspired the scaly tribes with new passions, “and with the 
ocean mixt her fire.’ So, too, the Southern Fish claims Aphrodite's favor, for 
the legend says that it saved her daughter from drowning in the Lake Boethe; 
and yet another claims for it that it is the progenitor of all the fishes in the firma- 
ment 

Next ** 


ver 


glowing’’ Cancer, 


“*As close in ’s shell he lies, affords his aid 
To greedy merchants and inclines to trade.” 


But over births his influence is hardly more auspicious than the Fishes’ 


though 
in omen it is happy— 


7 , . 
‘The dream’s good ; 
The Crab is in conjunction with the sun.”’ 


These whimsies of astrology still keep their place in ourastronomies. 
They show how the unknown has ever been regarded as the supernat- 
ural or marvelous. 

From gems taken from the heads of fishes rare wonders were worked 
by the Magi. Helen won suitors by a jewel out of the belly of a fish. 
Amphitrite rode about at her own sweet willin asea-shell. And athou- 
other figments indicate that in the twilight of history the un- 
known the earth was in strange association with the marvels 
beneath the sea As the ; Elia says: 


sand 
above 


gentle 


1¢ 


Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire—stories of Celzenoand the Harpies 
may reproduce themselves in the brain of superstition, but they were there before. 
hey the transcripts, types—the archetypes are in us and eternal 


ire 





- Names, whose sense 
Fray us w 


we see not, 
ith things that be not. 


Lamb’s fancy ran strong upon marine spectra: 


Methought I was upon the 
mounting high with the 
around—sounding 


ocean billows at some sea nuptials, riding and 


customary train—of tritons and nereids gamboling 
their conchs before me, and jollily we went careering over 
the main, till just where Ino Leucothea should have greeted me with a white 
embrace 


IMMENSITY OF THE NUMBERS OF FISH. 


Figures of speech and arithmetic fail to show the immensity of the 
numbers which the sea gives us of its finny life. Juvenal said that the 
sea was overfished. This may have been true of Lavinian shores, as it 
is of some of our rivers, like the Potomac, when swept with destructive 
nets. But Juvenal had not seen or heard of the banks of Newfound- 
land and their opulence of fish, nor of the Lofoden Isles with their 
mountains of piscatorial wealth. The teeming Arctics were unknown 
to the Roman conquerors of the world. Could Juvenal have heard 
Professor Huxley dilate on the cod mountains—one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and eighty feet in vertical thickness, in and around 
those waters, or the stroms of Norway which affrighted our youthful 
fancy, he would have modified his own poetic idea as to overfishing 
the sea 


THE CENSUS OF THE SEA. 


\ shoal of codfish one mile in superficial extent contains 120,000,000 
fish! Yet not more than half of that number of codfish are taken in 
one year on the coastof Norway. 
a shoal will eat 840,000,000 herring in a week! The idea that sea-fish- 
eries are being overworked is almost a joke, when we remember what 
science reveals. Science tells us that our fixed fisheriescontain only five 
per cent. of the fish of the sea 

Nor is this swarmingof marine life a marvel, when we know how fish 
yield their eggs by millions. The queen bee, it is said, has her 50,000 








The cod lives on herring, hence such | 
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——. 


But the fecundity of fish might as well be expressed by 


eggs a season. 
some algebraic formula as this—x + y= ©—. Bertram in his Harve st 
| of the Sea says that he counted the separate eggs in the roes of some of 
our fish. He counted ex xactly 7,000, 000 eggs in a sturgeon. 
fish he gives 3,400,000; in flounders, 1,250,000; 
in mackerel, 500,000! 

We can not too much admire the nice accuracy of scientific scrutiy) 
and enumeration. Let us takeaglance at these strictly accurate fieu; 
We will estimate the value of herrings—in the raw state—at $1 a 
dred. We have to pay at retail in the markets 5 or 6 cents eac! 
the manufactured (smoked) article. At a dollar a hundred, a lit; 
school of codfish of the area of Rhode Island consumes in on 
herring to the value of $473,928,000,000! Gentlemen can see at agian 
that the annual appropriations made by the sub-marine directors o 
schools must exceed this sum many thousand times for the codtis} 
tablishment alone! What has (¢ ‘ongress done that is in any degree « 
parable wich this encouragement of fish-culture? We call ourselves 
wealthy nation; yet we spend less than $80,000,000 a year fo: 


. In cod- 
in soles, 1,000,000: ana 


| SC ‘hools—while one little codfish school costs for its support every ye 
Mercury first struck the music | 


nearly thirty times the assessed valuation of all our real and person 
property! But I will not mortify you with any more humiliating; 
culations. Let these give you some incentive toward the importa 
work of fish-culture. 

Where do the fish go? Comparatively few of them reach our tables 
as food. They have the delight of eatingeach other. Thesmaller pass 
their time in guarding against being eaten by the larger fish. If on 
half survived there would be no need of restoring our shipping—navi- 
gation would cease. 


ht 


FISH AS ICHTHYOPHAGI. 


This reminds me, Mr. Speaker, that fishes are cannibals, as my motto 
indicates. Fish prey on fish, and live fish like live fish; so that we need 
have no compunction when preying on them. 

Professor Rice, of the New York commission, has designated the kind 
of fish on which different fish feed. Some are select, like the striped 


bass; others omniverous, like the bluefish; and all are enormous feed 
ers. Eight alewives, of three-quarters of a pound each, were found in 


a sixty-six-pound striped bass! Forty mullets were found in a thirty 
pounder! I have seen in the fjérds above the Arctie Circle, in th 
swift tide-currents, endless flocks of birds, ready to devour the fish 
which congregate to destroy other fish. Sharks, porpoises, 
fish of prey know when and where to find the weak 
Abroad.’’ 


and oTrher 
*Tunocents 


SPORTIVE ELEMENT. 


No Bergh has yet appeared to prohibit the fish in their gambols 
other fish or to enjoin men from gamboling after them. Indeed, : 
of the sport of fishing consists in decoying the wriggling beauties 
the hook. Inthe North Sea they double the sport, for they have a 
so shaped as to catch a small fish, whose wriggling and strugglin 
tracts the larger fish. It is said that the first admirer of Am 
beauty, the traditionary husband of the original Mrs. John Smit! 
Pocahontas—who settled the earliest English colony on this conti 
often fished in the waters of this District; and that he assisted gr 
to develop the fishing industry of the rivers round about Jamesto' 
He fished along our sea-shore as far up as Maine, and gave to his 0 
pation its useful and delightful harmony when he said: 


And is it not pretty sport, to hale up two pence 


, Six pence, 
as fast as you can hale and veare a line? 


and twelve | 


The sportive element which comes out of the same game of chance 
with which statesmen of former days pursued horse-racing or poke! 
gives through its uncertainty and luckiness to the toiler of the sea the 
charm with which no other laborious pursuit attracts. Is it not a sort 
of gratification to watch the unwary fish, to entrap and entice him, not 
merely by studying his habits and migrations, the weather influences 
and the nature of the ground, but by copying the qualities of the tis! 
its courage, vigor, velocity, and cunning? Thus the sportsman ma) 
render his pursuit exciting. With nicest skill and judgment he 
** tackles’’ the subtle salmon and the wary trout, whose pluck makes 
the sport so gameful and the flesh so toothsome. 


THE GENTLE ART. 


I have had some experience in fishing. May I be pardoned if I rete! 
to the fact that I have fished under the shadows of our Sierras in Tahoe, 
lake and stream; that I have followed the mountain rivulet Restonic: 
in Corsica, where the waters blanch the boulders into dazzling whit 
ness, and the associations of the vendetta and the Bon: upartes give a 
ruddy tinge to the adventure; that I have caught the cod in the Arctic 
around Cape Nord, under the majestic light of the midnight sun; that I 
have angled in the clear running Malaren Saltsjén, w hich circulates 
healthfully amid the splendid islets of stately Stockholm; that I have 
flecked the waters of the Bosphorus, in sight of the historic Euxine and 
the marble palaces and mosques of two continents; that I have oe 
tossed in shallops along with the jolly fishers of the Bay of Biscay; that 
I have sauntered near the pillars of Iskanderoon whic h were erected | 
a grateful Mediterranean people on the spot where Jonah wes - n 
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ashore by the whale; but where’er I wandered, whether I cast my 


line— 





under hanging mountains, 
Or by the fall of fountains, 


my thoughts have always bounded o’er the main to ride the league-long 
rollers on the shores of New Jersey along with my favorite life-savers— 
to see and feel the ‘‘ bluefish wriggling on the hooks.’’ But, Mr. Speaker, 
notwithstanding these widespread endeavors, I am not prepared to say 
that there has been any perceptible diminution of the quantity of 
fishes in the waters of our planet! 

ADVANCEMENT IN FISHING, 


Marine fishing, from small beginnings in upon the rock-bound coast 
made its way down to the Chesapeake and James River, where the 
mollusk helped to swell the gains of our ancestors of eight generations 
Che ventures for cod, mackerel, and whale carried the pioneers 
of this trade far out upon the banks of Newfoundland and into the 
waters around Nantucket. 2 

But it was not until after our civil war that the fisheries began to 
vrow with steady increment. Professor Goode estimates the value of 
our products now at more than $100,000, 000. 
amplify and specify, by States and localities, the products of our fish- 
eries. They show the capital invested in 1880 to be $37,955,349; and 
the number of persons employed at 131,426. For the variety of this and 
kindred industries, I refer to the table prepared by Professor Goode, 
which I shall append to my remarks. Its figures are more significant 


0 
al 


which the curiosities of profane or sacred literature may furnish. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


Beyond all the dreams of poetry, the fables of mythology, or the 
enthusiasm of such dreamers as Izaak Walton, has been the progress of 
our fishing industry under the advanced conditions and inventions of 
our time. 

It was a great step when Jacquard made his famous net. It as- 
tounded the dullards of the age, and made him for a time a demi-god 
among the astonished fishermen of France and England. But it was 
only a step compared with the strides now being made by the improved, 
and less expensive, apparatus invented to capture, preserve, and trans- 
port fish. 
in South Kensington, are marvels. Our unrivaled fishing-schooner, with 
its special advantages, captured the admiring thousands who gazed 
at her model in the British exhibition. 
the whale-tishijng; the purse-seine and its machinery; the new and 
deadly explosive harpoon and bomb-lance for the monsters of the 
deep and the deeps below the depths, which our scientific plummets 


Our newly fashioned trawling nets, recently on exhibition | 


} steady living. 


Our census bulletins | 


| waters where rolls the Oregon that once 
| dashing, 
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report of the fish commissioners of New York for this year is intensely 
interesting, as showing the practical progressof fish-culture. Not the 
least interesting partof it is the dissertation by Mr. Matheron the meth- 
ods and resultsat Cold Spring Harbor, the new hatching station. Itdeals 
with the food of fishes, the spawning of sea fish, and the artificial culture 
of shell-fish. Already thiscommission has, withoutemolument, hatched 
out and placed in the rivers of New York 85,000,000 voung shad. An 
astonishing return is coming year by year. A simple apparatus has se- 
cured the oyster, after artificial propagation, until he settles down to 
All honor to this disinterested enterprise ! All honor 
toSeth Green, Hon. R. B. Roosevelt, Mr. E. G. Blackford, and their New 
York associates, who, as artificial breeders of fish, have aided nature in her 
ts to multiply and replenish the waters of our land with this food for 
the million! All honor to the United States Commission, which, inland 
and outland, by investigation and experiment has inaugurated a new 
era of fishing and fish multiplication, and has thus added so immeasur 
ably to the sum of human comfort! 





eno! 


All honor to the Congresses which 
have forwarded the work of the commission by furnishing funds for the 
deep-sea soundings, the sea-shore fisheries, and the distribution inland 


of fish suited to the localities and wants of our people! 
RANGE OF THE INTERESTS, 


From Cape Hatteras to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, where mackere] 


| and menhaden are taken; from North Carolina to Massachusetts, where 


the oyster and other mollusks abound; about the keysof Florida, where 


| the red snapper is caught in abundance; from the fur-seal fishery of 
for our legislative action than any ancient, classic, or hallowed relations | 


Alaska to the North Pacific, which our whalers penetrate; from the 
heard no sound save its own 
but now hears the hum of men engaged in a great industry, 
to the great lakes, where white-tish play around the isles made mem- 
orable by Perry’s victory; frony one end of our land to the other, over 
one hundred thousand of hardy men pursue this interesting and advent 

urousindustry. A millionof soulsdepend upon the pursuit. Their fleet 
is nearly 7,000 vessels and 45,000 boats. Even upon such a small bill 
as this, Mr. Speaker, we may signal from this Capitol and District to 
these toilers of the sea our interest in their avocation, and elevate and 
protect it without detracting trom or burdening other interests. Here 


there can be no ‘‘ overproduction. ”’ 
POPULAR AND SCIENTIFIC NOMENCLATURE. 


I sometimes wonder whether we would not popularize the interest 


| in this industry moreif we could only interpret tothe people the remark 


The steam-vessels rigged for | 


re sounding—all these new modes of force, thus harnessed by mechan- | 


m, have received incentive, inspiration, and aid from the efforts of vol- | 
untary and State associations, as well as from home and foreign exhibi- | 


tions under Federal patronage and appropriations. 
MARVELS OF TRANSPORTATION. 


We may not indulge in the dainties of the Roman epicure who dis- 
played his many-hued beauties alive to his guests, before cooking and 
serving; but for abundant food and plucky game, for marvelous breed- 
ing and wonderful distribution, no devices compare with those of our 
own time and country. By new modes of: transit, frozen mullet are 
brought from New Zealand to be sold in old England, and live carp 
are sent in tanks over car-wheels from Washington to Dakota and 
Texas. 
mon trom rivers of the Pacific Slope are being sold at this moment in 
New York, and even by dealers in Washington markets. The little 
blue-back (Oncorhynchus nerka) and the quinnat (Oncorhynchus chon- 
icha) ave now sold in this city at the price of 50 cents per pound. These 
are brought in refrigerator-cars from the Columbia River, Oregon, and 
are in such a good state of preservation as to pass readily for Maine 
salmon. 

By telegraph to-day we learn that a car-load of 20,000salmon from the 
Dalles, Oregon, is en route for New York, and is to arrivein eight days. 
Chis is what may be called the fruit of an enterprise by means of 


water frozen and water vaporized—ice and steam—tor the preservation | 


and transportion of this rarest of fish, fresh from the grand river of our 
Pacitic coast. 
OTHER ELEMENTS OF ADVANCEMENT. 


The demand for fish-food has been greatly increased by the enhance- 
ment in the minds of people of fish as a healthful diet, by the extension 
of railroads in our country, and by the utilization of ice in transporta- 
tion and of cans for preservation. Ineed not refer to the manufactories 
for oil and guano, now grown into a great business on the Long Island 
and New England coasts. Even the skin of the fish taken is made into 
glue and isinglass, and has resulted in a large and valuable trade. 

FISH CULTURE PRE-EMINENT. 

But after all, sir, the practice of fish-culture has been the grand mo- 

tor and factor. 


arg so much of utility emanates. It was improved upon in New 


ork, I am proud to say, where, if anywhere, Ohio is outdone. The 


Under the name of Kennebec salmon, large quantities of sal- | 


It was started by Dr. Garlick, of Ohio, in 1851—Ohio, | 


| mark that it 


' 








| the fish thus clad in this bewildering Latinity is—a flounder ! 


able names of the fishes we catch and consume. The dead Latinity of 
their nomenclature is more terrific than some of the monsters of the 
deep of which poetry and fable are full. I hold in my hand a treatise 
by Professor Goode and Mr. Bean. It isa part of the proceedings of 
the United States National Museum. It says that in a paper on the 
fishes of Nova Scotia and Labrador, Mr. R. H. Storer described a species 
under the name of Platessa rostrata. 


‘* This species,’ 
heen a puzzle to ichthyologists.”’ 


it is said, ‘* has 
Dr. Gunther, in 1862, ventured to re- 


appears to be allied to the Pleuronectes rostrata. Protessor 


| Gill, in 1861, referred it to his nominal genus Myzopsetta, and in 1864 


to Limanda 
thyologist 


All of which is quite puzzling to those who are not ich- 
but the classification appears clear when we find out that 
But 
it is none the less a delight to know when one is tasting the luscious 
shad at this its season that it is of the Anadromous kind, of the herring 
family, known as Clupea sapidisissima; or that we may alternate our 
worship in Martha’s Vineyard in midsummer with a quahaug bake 
of the Venus mercenaria! What a joy to know, when meandering 
around Tom’s River, in New Jersey, that we can perceive the back- 
ward movement and shadow in the water of the Callenictes hastatus ! 

Perhaps this refinement in terminology is the rebound from the pe- 
culiar patois of the fishmonger from earliest times. In Greece and 
Rome, later in Italy and Spain, the fishermen or fish dealers—especially 
mongers of the gentler sex—were noted for their uncontrollable vivacity 
of tongue. Billingsgate has survived the demolition of other famous 
gateways into London. It is to-day an illustration of a business that 
runs up to £120,000 and is growing beyond precedent. How pictur- 
esque is the description given of this tamed locality: 

If without the trouble oftaking a longjourney we desire to witness the results 
of the British fisheries, we have only to repair to Billingsgate to find this par- 
ticular industry broughtto a focus. Atthatpiscatorial bourse we can seein the 
early morning the produce of our most distant seas brought to our greatest seat 
of population, sure of findinga ready anda profitable market. Thealdermanic 
turbot, the tempting sole,the gigantic codfish, the valuable salmon,the cheap 
sprat,and the universal herring, are all to be found during their different sea- 
sons in great plenty at Billingsgate; and in the lower depths of the market 
buildings countless quantities of shell-fish of all kinds, stored in immense tubs, 
may be seen; while away in the adjacent lanes there are to be found gigantic 
boilers erected for the purpose of crab and lobster boiling. Some of the shops 
in the neigborhood have always on hand large stocks of all kinds of dried fish 
which are carried away in great wagons to the railway stations for country dis- 
tribution. About 4 o'clock on a summer morning this grand piscatorial mart 
may be seen in its full excitement—the auctioneers bawling, the porters rushing 
madly about, the hawkers also rushing madly about seeking persons to join 
them in buying a lot, and so to divide their speculations; and all over is sprin- 
kled the ee sea-water, and all around we feel that ‘‘ancient and fish- 
like smell"’ which is the concomitant of such a place. 

There has ever been a deal of satire against the frugal and hard-worked 
fish-wives; not merely those who congregate in Billingsgate, but in 
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all fisherland, and in every market where grostesque repartee, ‘* shapely 
ind dulcet are at a premium. We know how the hu- 
Daniel O'Connell silenced the furious fish-hawker of 
He called her a ‘* parallelopipedon,’’ a regular solid, a prism, 
vhose base was a parallelogram! She succumbed before his transcen- 
ol Had he been compelled to go through 
the ordeal of a whole fish market as I have seen it in France, where all 


Were mad to speak, with none to hearken 
They set the very dogs to a-barking 


shanks’ Voices 


morous sally of 
Dublin 
dent power Vituperation 


he would have prayed for the extension and advancement of ascientitic 
nomenclature, rather than endure a jargon of Babel and Bedlam com- 
bined 

4 NEW 


CLASSIFICATION 


It would seem, sir, a safe remark for a layman in this fishing busi- 
ness tosay that fish live in water. But when I meet with the fact that 
a species is found in Ceylon that lives in the earth or exists in mud, not 


to mention others that fly in the air and perch on trees, it will be con- | 


fessed that a classification under the head of water-anima!s is less scien- 
tific and certain than under that of vertebrate. Perhaps I may say that 
fish are the only animals, except the rhetorical man, whose breathing 
apparatus requires to be kept moist by fluid saturation ! 

REASONS FOR LEGISLATION, 

We find in Bertram’s Harvest of the Sea this very pertinent question: 
‘“Why should not an acre of water become as productive as an acre 
of land?’’ If this is suggestive for Europe, how much more sugges- 
tive as applicable to our own country! The answer given on this point 
with reference to France, Germany, and England is that fish-culture 
in those countries is essentially practical, hence it is not much wonder 
that in France it has been taken under the protecting wing of the 
state 


Calling to its aid learned men and humane, the English parliament | 


enacted, after much investigation, the sea-fisheries act of 1868. A pro- 
longed inquiry by a commission, of whiclr Professor Huxley was a 
member, led tothis. The act repealed obsolete laws, established liberty 
to fish in any part of the sea, bays, and estuaries; and in various ways 
it gave the impulse of good regulations to this industry in Great Brit- 
ian. It did not go so far as the Roman precedent, when Domitian 
ordered a special session of the Senate to discuss the cooking of a tur- 
bot; but it displayed a wise foresight as to the catching and preserva- 
tion of the British herring and other fish. 

A legislator, caring for the common weal, should not only look at the 
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economic value of fish as food for the people, but he should also rega 
the fisheries as a fostering element in seafaring and training for maritime 
adventure and hardship, with a view to the humanities of life-sa) 

the coast and the possibilities of international conflict. 

What wonderful advancement we have made since the beginniny 
the seventeenth century in gathering the harvests of the sea, the co 
sus returns will demonstrate. This was best seen at the Ber] 
London exhibitions, where to the eyeof mankind our progress was n 
conspicuously manifest. A similar display is now about to Ix 
here. What place more fit than ourown museum? Under the et 
of Professors Baird, Goode, and others, this industry has received fresh 
momentum and gained grand results, ‘* known and read of all me) 
But all their efforts would have been in vain for the advancement 
scientific methods without the aid and countenance of the Federal Leg 
islature. 


HONORS OF OUR LAND. 


In conclusion, I may be allowed to say, that it is a matter of peculia 
jgratification that even as late as the 9th of February, 1871, Congress 
passed a general and generous law providing for investigations as to t] 

| diminution of our food-fishes; and that at the same time it took meas- 

| ures for their increase and distribution. It is also a matter of coy 
gratulation that the resolution establishing the office of Commissioner 

| of Fish and Fisheries led the way to the selection of Professor Baird. 
who has not only assisted, as Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, but who has 
also increased and diffused both fish and the knowledge thereof amony 
men, women, and children in forty States and Territories, not to speak 
of what he has done in the way of international exchange. 

That he carried off the highest of the honors at the Berlin exhibj- 
| tion, that our country won the highest prizes in London, and that these 
glories have inured to the general welfare, is not the least among the 
benefactions which science in its practical application has showered upon 
the people of this country, and which they have gladly shared with 
the millions of other lands. Let the good work goon! Let Congress 
| appropriate its generous aid to the hatching stations and ponds where 

science is doing this grand and useful work! Let the eulogy of Professor 
Huxley upon the ingenuity, energy, and scientific knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Baird and his assistants find a general echo in our homes, as well 
| as here and now, to the end that something of that praise which comes 
after our labors are done may greet these fishers in the waters of science 
while they are in full hope, faith, and life to enjoy our laudations |! 
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Statistics of the value of products of fisheries of the United States in 1880. 


Value of products by fisheries. 


States and Territories. 

















General fish- Whale fish- Menhaden 


Seal fishery. 





















Oyster fish- Sponge Marine salt 
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Backbone Railroad Land Grant. 


SPEECH 
OF 


CARLETON 


OF LOUISIANA, 


HON. HUNT, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday,- June 26, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5682) to repeal section 22 of the act to incorporate the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company, approved March 3, 1871, and to declare the forfeit- 
ure of the land grant therein made, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HUNT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the twenty-second section of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1871 (16 Statutes, 579), there was agrant made in presenti 
to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, a 
then existing corporation under the laws of Louisiana, of every alter- 
nate section of land designated by odd numbers within twenty miles of 
the line of road, to be thereafter fixed on the ground, and in case any 
of such lands were so affected by adverse rights or equities at the time 
of such definite fixing that the grant could not directly attach to the 
same, then a further grant was made of the right toselect in lieu thereof 


other lands of like quantity outside of said twenty-mile limit, but within | 


thirty miles from the line of the road, provided such lieu lands should 
be designated likewise by odd numbers and be subject to grant at the 
date of final fixing of the line of road. 

From these grants, first of lands in place within twenty miles of the 
road on each side, and, second, of indemnity lands outside of twenty 


but within thirty miles, have arisen the terms ‘‘ granted limits” and | 


‘indemnity limits.”’ 

The New Orleans Pacific, as assignee of the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg Company, has selected, within the ‘‘ granted lim- 
its”’ in the New Orleans land district, 252,176.63 acres; in the Natch- 
itoches land district. 
within the twenty-mile granted limits of 607,444.35 acres. 
company has also selected lieu lands within the ‘‘ indemnity limits”’ 
in the New Orleans land district, 173,552.09 acres; in the Natchitoches 
land district, 234,997.32 acres: making a total of indemnity lands, 
408,549.41 acres. Add to thisthe selections of granted lands, 607,444.35 
acres; and we have a grand total of 1,015,993.76 acres. But of this 
total, as I am informed, some 47,000 acres must ultimately be de- 
ducted as in conflict with the grant made to the State of Louisiana by 
section lof the act of June 3, 1856 (11 Statutes, 18), to aidin the con- 


355,266.72 acres; making a total of selections | its course had no road at all been built and no grant ever been made, 


The same | 





| hampered by strict rules of law. 


struction of the roadfrom Vicksburg via Monroe to Shreveport. There 
will also, as I understand, be 100,000 acres more rejected on account of 
other claims than those of the company (see letter from the Land Office 
to E. B. Wheelock of January 2, 1882, page 2, Senate Document 31, 
&c.), leaving a net residue liable to patent of about 869,000 acres. In 
no event is it likely that the company, if the grant is not forfeited, 
will obtain more land than is here indicated, although it may obtain 
patents for a trifle less. 

It is probable, then, that if patents ever issue they will not exceed 
870,000 acres for lands in place and indemnity lands. Some of these 
lands, according to my information, may be worth $2 or $2.50 per acre, 
while by far the greater quantity are not worth $1 per acre. I am told 
by those on whom I rely, that if the company, with patents in its 
hands, can sell all at an average price of $1 per acre and make the con- 
version within two years after the issue of the patents, it will be fortu- 
nate. If the proposition to forfeit this grant about three years after the 
entire completion of the route in aid of which alone it was made were 
addressed upon the instance of proper parties to a court sitting in the 
State of Louisiana, it is not impossible that the demand might be sus- 
tained. Inthe proceedings of such a tribunal the much-criticised trans- 
actions attending the transfer involved; the merely nominal considera- 
tion paid therefor; the ratifications by the respective companies, and the 
speedy withdrawal of oppositions in the case in the United States court 
at New Orleans—all these and many kindred proceedings might per- 
haps’ fall under rigid judicial scrutiny, and the company insisting on 
title to so large a quantity of land by virtue of them be held to a strict 
reckoning. 

I am not prepared to say how far, if at all, the case in this view would 
be one which would commend itself to a judge. But Congress is not 
It may respond to broad suggestions 
of natural justice and public policy. It ought to consider, I think, the 
leading motive of a preceding Congress in making any grant at all, and 
if that motive has been fuily gratified and within a time not wholly 
unreasonable under all the embarrassing circumstances of the grantee, 
then I consider Congress ought not to forfeit the grant, on the very faith 
of which alone, as it well appears, the object involved has been actually 
attained. In such connection Congress ought to inquire what would be 


and whether it would not, in the case here supposed. now make the grant 
to any responsible company willing to build a road in order to connect 
the Gulf with the Pacific coast? Ifthe necessity for a road in 1571 
justified and required a grant, can it be denied the necessity would be 
even greater in 1884? If, then, a grant in 1884 of these lands would 
be justified to secure such a road as has been built on the faith of a 
grant already made, upon what ground of right reason and public 
policy can that be taken back by Government which would be given 
again? 
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It is matter of wonder to skilled and practical men, familiar with the | 


difficulties of building and maintaining railways in the alluvialswamps 
of lower Louisiana, that so good a road as that here concerned was 
constructed at all, and the wonder is increased when one takes into 
account the ravages of late overflows and crevasses. It is likely, ac- 
cording to my best information, that the enére proceeds of the grant, 
as previously estimated, will not more than repair the direct ane indi- 
rect losses.from the present flood on a large portion of the line. It is 
questionable, indeed (so writes me an experienced civil engineer and in- 
dependent gentleman), whether even with the grant any good railroad 
be maintained between New Orleans and Shreveport unless the 
United States shall build the levees along its route. Without this grant 
it certainly could not be, unless aid was drawn from extraneous sources 
independent of the mere earnings of the road. 


talil 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 
ELZA JEFFORDS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses 

Mr. JEFFORDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The beginning of our history as a nation is more 
strange than even the fabled story of the founding of Rome. Bands of 
exiles and outcasts from the Old World formed the nucleus which has 
been transformed into the foremost nation of the earth in all that con- 
stitutes true greatness. No gift of speech however matchless, no pow- 
ers of description however marvelous, can adequately portray the rapid 
growth and unparalleled development of thisnation. History teaches us 
that all the other nations, from the first foundation of human govern- 


ment under the patriarchal system down to this time, have grown slowly | 


and gradually into greatness, advancing feebly step by step, and be- 
tween each intervening step a century elapsed; while our nation by a 
single colossal stride has reached the very pinnacle of national grandeur. 

When one reflects that a century has not come and gone since our 
Government was founded, that less than one hundred years ago we were 
but thirteen feeble colonies, thinly populated, stretching along our At- 
lantic seaboard, with less than 3,000,000 inhabitants; that we are now 


thirty-eight States and seven Territories, extending entirely across the | 


continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, with a population of 
nearly 60,000,000, it is with swelling pride that we point to the record 
of our development as the most marvelous in the annals of time. 

We have to a great extent been the architects of our own great for- 
tunes, although nature has bestowed upon us unequaled advantages. 
We have every variety of climate to be found between the frigid and 
torrid zones. Wehavethe largest and longest rivers, and more of them; 
the greatest lakes, and more of them; the broadest valleys, and more 
of them; the richest mines, and more of them, than any other nation on 
the habitable globe. These are some of our natural advantages, and of 
these we have not been entirely unmindful, but we have not made the 
most of them. For more than a quarter of a century greater attention 
has been given to artificial means of development than has been be- 
stowed on our natural resources. 

This brings me to a discussion of the measure now under considera- 
tion. No question of greater magnitude nor of more widespread im- 
portance nor of more universal interest to the welfare of the whole 
people of this nation can ever come before a Congress of these United 
States for its consideration. The improvement of our rivers and har- 
bors is of direct interest to every citizen—to every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 

The river and harbor bills have been a fruitful theme of discussion 
ever since the foundation of our Government. Able and well-meaning 
men, with undoubted sincerity of conviction, have antagonized these 
bills step by step, and, with a recklessness of statement that still pre- 
vails, have denounced them as schemes of public plunder. It was only 
the other day that an honorable gentleman stood upon the floor of this 
House and flippantly described the present measure as the ‘‘ annual 
plunder bill.”’ I have no querrel with these gentlemen. Sneers and 
denunciation are not the weapons of thoughtful minds. This question 
must be treated and disposed of on its merits. The friends of the bill 


under consideration are disposed to discuss it fairly and honestly, but | 


they are not to be frightened by threats or alarmed by denunciation. 
We will meet argument with argument and fact with fact, but the cry 


of ‘‘steal’’ and *‘ plunder’’ will not frighten us from the course we 


have marked out for ourselves. 





It is nota little remarkable that the bulk of the opposition to this bill 
comes from States that are bountifully provided with every conceiya- 
ble method of cheap and convenient transportation. New York with 
her network of railways and her magnificent canals can well afford to 
oppose these appropriations. Doubtless New York can well afford to 
do without river and harbor appropriations. It might not be unsafe 
even to hazard the opinion that New York would be immensely pleased 

| if the Mississippi River were rendered entirely unnavigable. Ther 
| would then be no fear of rivalry from the Southwestern seaboard. 
New York would have things entirely her own way. Fortunate! 
however, the South and the West have a voice in these matters, and 
; unless I mistake the drift of public opinion in those sections the time 
is coming when the question ef cheap water transportation will over- 
| ride all others in this Hall of legislation, and when the advocates 0} 
| river improvement will be in sufficient numbers here to demand and 
enforce the utmost liberality of expenditure by the National Govern 
ment toward the improvement of national and local water ways 

The river convention that was assembled here a fewweeks ago gave voicx 
to this sentiment with no uncertain sound. That convention was no 
ordimary body of men. The wealth, the intellect, the commerce, th: 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the Mississippi Valley were repre- 
sented there by men worthy of the great mission intrusted to them 

Their deliberations were marked by great ability and singular una- 

nimity. There were no two opinions in thatbody. Thirty millions of 
| people spoke there through their accredited representatives, and with 
one voice they declared— 

That it is the manifest and imperative duty of the Government of the United 
States to cause to be made such improvement of the Mississippi River and its 
navigable tributaries as shall permanently secure the safe and easy naviga- 
tion thereof, thereby cheapening freights and reducing insurance and other 
burdens and expenses, thus promoting the vast inland commerce of the nation 
and creating new avenues of foreign trade, and not only inviting increased 
ates population, but assuring greater prosperity to the whole peop! 
Sspecially is this duty obvious and our demand justified in view of the dona 
tions already made by Congress in land, amounting to nearly 200,000,000 acres, 
and in bonds, issued or guaranteed, nearly $106,000,000 more, in aid of arti- 
ficial highways, the property of individuals, and which even at lowest rat 
must furnish the most costly form of transportation on a large scale—as co! 
pared with appropriations not yet one-tenth eo great in all, for the improvem«: 
of more than 15,000 miles of natural water ways, whose freedom from tax or mx 
nopoly is protected by constitutional guarantees, while in cheaper service 


unrestricted competition they afford the most effectual check upon exorbitant 
| charges by any other route to the sea. 


iit 


The improvement of the Mississippi and its navigable tributari 
not only its principal tributaries, but all of its navigable tributaric 
| is the question of paramount interest in seventeen States and thr 
Territories of this great nation. All that vast and fertile 
| country lying between the western slope of the Alleghany Mount: 
and the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains is known as the Missis 
sippi Valley. This is subdivided into what is termed the Ohio River 
basin, with its tributaries, with its 241,000 square miles of territors 
| The Missouri River basin, with all its tributaries, with its 520,000 
square miles of territory, and the Upper and Lower Mississippi River 
with all its tributaries, with its 1,403,000 square miles of territory) 

Within this region just described lie the very seat and center o! 
empire in this nation. It contains within its embrace more than half 
of the population and wealth of the nation. It pays, and largely pays, 
more than one-half of the internal-revenue taxes which are paid into 
| the Treasury of the United States. 

This is not only a national river, but so far as trade and commerce are 
concerned it is international in itscharacter, asit bears upon its mighty 
bosom the commerce of almost every nation of the earth. This is not a 
State river, it is a United States river. There are ten States bordering 
upon the Mississippi River. Neither one of these riparian States has, 
nor have all of them combined, any jurisdiction over this river. From 
its source to its mouth the United States Government has exclusiv: 
jurisdiction over it. If any one or all of the riparian States were to at- 
tempt to exercise jurisdiction over this great river for the purpose o! 
controlling its way wardness or curbing its eccentricities to the exclusion 
of the other States, with what alacrity would the other States rise up 
in opposition to any suchassumption of power. If the improvemento! 
the Mississippi and its navigable tributaries is not undertaken by th 
General Government, then it must be undertaken by the riparian States 

It needs no Daniel come to judgment to foretell that any combina- 
tion of States with a view to forming an association of such a contin- 
uous work as would be requisite to accomplish the desired result 
would be fraught with the most serious political danger. This would 
be a confederation and combination in the central part of the nation 
for their mutual and common protection, which the National Govern- 
ment had failed and refused its aid. This could not fail to weaken t 
common bond of sisterhood among the States; the reciprocity of inte 
est would be wanting, the obligation of mutual benefits would no longer 
be felt or recognized, and the very worst and most fatal phase of se 
tionalism would be evolved. 

Let the idea once become prevalent among the people that the vita! 
interest of each locality or section must be looked after and cared for by 
an association of States—that moment will the bonds of the Federal! 
Union become loosened. The moral effect of the adoption of such a sen- 
timent would be to pave the way to political disintegration. Whe! 
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bold enough to deny that such neglect on the part of the National Gov- 
ernment would bea sufficient warrant for such action on the part of the 
neglected States? Let it be distinctly understood that no such action 
is contemplated, because there is a much better alternative suggests it- 
self, and that is that the States and Territories interested hold in their 
own hands a far better remedy. It will not be many years before the 
people of the States and Territories direct! y interested in this question 
of the improvement of the Mississippi River will decline to send any 
man to the Senate of the United States, to the House of Representa- 


| 


| pair of levees. 


tives, who is not avowedly in favor of voting all the money that may | 


be needed for this grand work. 

The time is near at hand,and my individual belief is that it has 
already arrived, when no man can be elected President of the United 
States who has not pronounced views in favor of the improvement of 
the Mississippi and all of its navigable tributaries. It is entirely safe 
to predi¢t no political party can ever carry a national election wmch 
does not announce itself in favor of improving the navigation of this 
greatest of our national water ways, including the building of levees 
and to use all the methods necessary te secure the alluvial lands of 
the Mississippi Valley from inundation. It is as much the duty of 
the National Government to control the angry and destructive floods 
of the Mississippi River and to protect her citizens against their rav- 
ages as to repel the invasion of a foreign foe or suppress a domestic 
insurrection which had passed beyond the power of State control. 

In the preparation ef this bill the committee have, in my opinion, 
acted with an undue amount of timidity. The estimatesof the United 
States engineers for the Mississippi River are $7,741,000. The commit- 
tee has only appropriated $3,400,000, a redaction of over 50 per cent. ; 
and this amount is intended to cover not only the cost of improving 
the channel of the river, but all the harbors along its line, including 
Memphis, Greenville, Vicksburg, Natchez, and New Orleans. 
at a loss to determine upon what principle the committee acted unless 
it was the principle of horizontal reduction which seems to find much 
favor on the other side of the House this session. The amount is 
totally inadequate to the necessities of that great channel of internal 
commerce. In my district alone there are two harbors upon which 
half a million of dollars could be profitably expended this year. 

The town of Greenville, a town of 4,000 inhabitants, and containing 
property valued at two millions, is daily yielding to the encroachments 
of the mighty Mississippi and is in momentary danger of being engulfed 
in its mad waters. It has no resources of its own to ward off this ca- 
lamity, and its only hope is that the Federal Government will reach out 
its powerful arm and save it from destruction. You ask upon what 
principle can such outlay be defended. I answer, upon the principle 
that if this town is destroyed the aggregate wealth of the nation is de- 
creased by two or three millions, and that it is wise economy to spend 
$150,000 to save three millions. I defend it also upon another prin- 
ciple. 

Greenville is an important point of Southern commerce. 
entire cotton crop of five counties seeks an outlet there for reshipment 
to the commercial world. The products of the. West are landed there 
by the boat-load and distributed to points in the interior, and the cot- 
ton comes back in exchange. 
would sum up more than five millions annually. 
tions extend for miles into the interior and new lines are being pro- 
jected constantly, so that both as a commercial point and a source of 
national wealth it is entitled to the protection of the General Govern- 
ment. The city of Vicksburg, as you are doubtless aware, is cut off 
from the main channel by adiversion of the river from its former course. 
When the water is at its lowest stage it is impossible for steamboats to 
reach the city and there is great danger that unless something is done 
and quickly, too, that the city will be left high and dry. 

Appropriations are annually made to correct this evil, but they are 
uniformly insufficient to accomplish materia] results. Ifall the money 
appropriated for four years had been expended in one year Vicksburg 
would be to-day beyond the necessity of aid. It is this shortsighted 


I am | 


Almost the | 


The value of its commercial transactions | an aid to channel improvement, and as most of the members of this 


Its railroad connec- | 


| would ensue from such a policy. 





economy, this penny-wise, pound-foolish system which prevails every- | 


where in the construction of these bills that in nine cases out of ten 
renders the appropriation unproductive of satisfactory results. Why 
hot approach the question boldly and fearlessly? The harbor of a 
city or town is either a proper subject for appropriation or it is not. If 
hot, rejectit entirely. Ifit is, appropriate asufiicient amount of money, 
80 that the most desirable results will follow. If $250,000 is needed, 


| them are national and 


‘ 


give it at once and finish the business; do not dole it out by the thim- | 


bleful so as to render its application practically futile. 
tice 1s radically wrong, and is doubtless due to the prevailing prejudice 
against liberal appropriations in river and harbor bills; but I look for- 
ward to the day, not far distant, when public opinion will have so 


be hindered in its action by the fear that the bill may be too large. 
_ There is much diversity of opinion as to whether levees are safe bar- 
ners to inundation. I think I speak the sentiment of ninety-nine hun- 


say that there are no two opinions on the subject in that locality. The 
very best proof that the people of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louis- 
lana believe in levees is that they have poured out their money like 
water in building them. Ever since the war the counties in the State 


Such a prac- | 


| is claimed here. 


3 





of Mississippi bordering on the river have associated themselves in levee 
boards and have spent countless thousands in the construction and re- 
And they are doing so yet, to-day. 

The last Legislature of Mississippi authorized the issuance of bonds 
to the amount of $500,000, all of which is to be applied to the con- 
struction and repair of levees in one district. They ask no favors of 
the National Government in the way of levee building, and they do 
not expect to see their private property protected at public expense, as 
What they do ask is simply this: that wherever the 
building of a levee is found necessary to channel improvement, that 
the work be done by the Government under the direction of its officers 
and at its own expense. But it would not be an unreasonable request 
if the people who suifer from annual inundation by this great river 
should ask the Government to relieve them from the burden of levee 
building. The cost would be trifling compared to the benefits that 
The annual damage from overflow 
can not be numbered by thousands. I am within sate limits when I 
place it at millions; but be it what it may, it is so much cut off from 
the wealth of the nation. Will anybody deny that it would be wise 
policy to check this drain en the nation’s resources? 

Do the gentlemen who talk so glibly of the unconstitutionality of 
levee appropriations and protecting private property at public expense 
ever stop to think that the land that is washed by the waters of the 
Mississippi furnishes the largest source of our national wealth? Did it 
ever occur to them that the cotton crop brings one hundred millions 
more gold into the country than wheat and corn combined? Here are 
the figures: 

I ita diac lbiidiniaiceinedad 


$247, 328, 721 
Cotton, manufactured. 


12, 951, 145 


260, 279, 866 








Iron and steel manufactures......... 


paganinnwedetemeewieaneie 19, 165, 321 
OCorm..... scaiauahgoe aeailoaa icacaecalalaiiain veadetotaciieinasisin aise canaia’s iceadickaaaileceois 27, 756, 082 
calla ee nies eal 54, 820, 459 
I ae oiled aaa ial acted aad adcas s eueuseeecekaaiwedaaialed 119, 879, 341 
SIND CANINE SRRIUIIIL —. -... s enessanndinssupsiauaiinaunenemsmniccnadednsrecnittinnebebati 38, 155, 952 
Lard : Slinpiebeniia dat sevccde ; 26, 618, 048 
EES stlaniaiahetceleaeiicnatibage guadlacuinsiiaemeenes ba 6, 192, 268 
Butter a : = sicnitinnidianianaadnapinsiibin 2, 290, 665 
Cheese.... dan cniaeeiewaintlnaniiatebiteain 11, 154, 526 
Petroleum and Coal-Oil oo... ....o. occ coccccccccncececcccenceccceees 40, 998, 138 
Tobacco, leaf and manufactured.................. 22, 095, 229 
Wood, and manufactures of................ 26, 783, 708 


395, 903, 937 
So that our cotton crop supplies nearly 40 per cent. of our annual 
productive wealth, and the percentage threatens soon to increase to 75; 
for England is refusing our grain and looking to India for food, and 
Germany has closed the door to our hog products, so that the time is 
not far distant when cotton will once more be king. To this result it 
is your duty to contribute by protecting the soil where cotton is raised 
from all danger of overflow. The money can not be more judiciously 
expended. It is wise statesmanship to do so. 
It is the opinion of the leading engineers of the Army and the most 
eminent engineers in civil life that the construction of the levees are 


House are familiar with the reasons assigned for this opinion it is not 
necessary that I consume your valuable time in reproducing them, but 
shall content myself by referring you to their reports on this subject. 
If the opinion of these experts, the very ablest in the land, is to be re- 
lied upon at all we are bound to believe them when they tell us that 
the levees are an aid and a material aid to the improvement of channel 
navigation. 

If this be true, and I do not see how any reasonable or sane mind 
can doubt it, then to that extent and for that purpose it is just as legiti- 
mate and wise and just as any other means, not more expensive than 
the building of levees. 

The objection that levee building is an expenditure of public money 
for the protection ef private property or that it is an expenditure for 
local benefit only is not well founded. All improvements of rivers 
and harbors must of necessity be local as to the place of expenditure; 
and while allsuch improvements are local, yet the benetits arising from 
in some instances international. For instance, 
the improvement of the harbors of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other seaport cities and of the Mississippi River may be 
regarded as works which are international in their benefits, as they are 
connected with the trade of all the commercial peoples of the earth. 
The improvement of each of these places when considered separately is 
local, as before stated, but when considered 1n conjunction with each 
other and as part of one system they are each national and redound to 


| the national welfare. 
changed on this subject that the River and Harbor Committee will not | 


The building of levees it is conceded is a material aid to the improve- 
ment of channel navigation. The protection afforded thereby is in- 


| cidental, but this incidental prctection it is estimated will reclaim, 


| 


\ | between Cairo and the mouth of the Mississippi River, at least 35,000, - 
dredths of the people who dwell on the banks of the Mississippi when I 


000 acres of the most fertile lands on this continent, worth at a low 
estimate $500,000,000. This will increase the actual wealth of the 
nation billions of dollars. Is there any one within reach of my voice 
that is prepared to say that the money spent with such a possibility 


in view would not be well spent? This is not a local nor a sectional 
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question. 


in the land, and even the political economist who takes no sentimental 
view of things will concede that money spent in such a cause would 
yield a rich return. 


There is another phase to this question that I desire to touch upon | 


before I conclude, although I am aware what a mountain of prejudice I 


will have to overcome in the effort to make you see this thing as I see | 


it. It is the fashion here to ridicule appropriations for small streams, 


and even gentlemen who ordinarily would not be suspected of making | 


any pretensions to wit can not resist the impulse to poke their cheap 
humor at small streams. They are called by one honorable member 
‘*mud ereeks, mountain brooks, and frog ponds.’’ Another gentleman 
is pleased to disport his fancy with playful reflections on creeks and 
steamboat landings; and really | can not find fault with him, for the 


author of these excruciating witticisms is, I am informed, arailroad pres- | 


ident; and 1 am free to say the friends of river and harbor improvement | 


do not expectmuch support from that direction. In fact it isan unan- 
swerable argument in our favor that the railroad interests are opposing 
us so bitterly. 

I confess that I see little cause for ridicule in the fact that people 
should seek to improve their facilities for carrying their products to 
market and bringing home supplies in return. 
district. 


The committee has appropriated $2,500 to render it navi- 
valle 


My railroad friend on the other side thought this very funny, 
and wentinto convulsions of humor over it. Perhaps if he lived on the 
banks of 
passable roads to the Mississippi River to get a barrel of flour his hilarity 
might gradually check itself. The people along its banks are not bur- 
dened with wealth. The majority of them are hard-working colored 
men and women, who make their living by the sweat of their brow 
and never saw a railroad in their lives. 
and a 10 by 4 cabin is good enough for them, but they can not have 


even that because the stream they live on is full of obstructions and | 


dangerous to navigation. 


I am here to represent them and their interests, and I consider it my | 


duty to serve them as faithfully as I would those of the nabob railroad 
president in the district if we had one. They are citizens and tax- 
payers, and their welfare and interests areas worthy subjects of legisla- 
tion as that of the citizens of the proudest city of the land. As long 


as I-have a voice here it shall be heard in their bebalf, and neither | 


sneers nor ridicule shall silence me. 


I do not wish to be regarded as an opponent of railroads. On the 


contrary, I hail them as indispensable factors in the progress of civiliza- | 
The magnificent strides that this country has made on the road to | 
My | 
voice and my vote shall at all times be ready to encourage new lines of 
My language is simply intended to re- | 


tion. 
wealth and prosperity is largely due to their instrumentality. 


enterprise in that direction. 
mind gentlemen that in their championship of the railroads they are 
too prone to ignore the merits and advantages of a well-connected and 
well-developed system cf national water ways. 

One word more andI have done. The people of the South are particu- 
larly entitled to the liberality of this Congress. As I have pointed out, 
they contribute the greater portion of the wealth of the country. 
cost them much to attain that point of productiveness. 
them poor, bankruptin money and hope. 


stricken. But their recuperative energies were strong and invincible. 


The war left 


proceeded slowly to rebuild their shattered fortunes. 


Steele’s Bayou is in my | 


that stream and had to drive an ox team ten miles over im- | 





A steamboat with one chimney | 


| object within the purview of a legislative trust. 





| not convenient to dispute. 
With no resources but the rich soil that was theirs by inheritance, they 
They had much | 


to contend against—misrule, oppressive taxation, flood, and plague, but | 


they did not succumb. It would be impossible to describe the priva- 
tions they endured, the obstacles they had to overcome; but they have 
survived them all, and are to-day a brave, strong, self-reliant people. 
They ask no unreasonable favors; they simply demand their rights and 
a just share of those revenues they help to supply. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 
EBEN F. 


OF 


HON. STONE, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 


harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. STONE said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The time at last has come when the question of a 
civerand harbor bill, which shall recognize the duty and the policy of the 
establishment by the General Government of a system of water transpor- | 


tation, coextensive with our vast domain, is conceded by all parties to 
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It appeals to the patriotism of every man, woman, and child | be a proper subject for legislation. The constitutional scruples, which 


troubled Jefferson and Madison and their immediate successors, }; ae 
disappeared under the drift of great forces, and the policy which they 
admitted to be urgent, but only possible by an amendment of the Cop. 
stitution, has been worked out by the operation of natural canses 
which have silently and gradually, but none the less effectively. ¢ 
changed our Constitution that to-day, —not idealists, notspeculators ho 
by some ingenuity of construction can always find in that instrument 
what suits their purpose,—the Supreme Court of the United States 
whose special function it is to preserve our political system, by compell- 
ing a strict observance of our organic law, has recently, in the I; gal- 
tender case, in effect, decided that this General Government of oy: 
which, even Hamilton in 1802 declared to be a “‘ frail and worthless 
fabric,’’ is clothed with all the power that may be needed in our nationa! 
career for the common defense and general welfare. 

The doctrine of this decision is that the General Government is sover- 


| eign, and, by virtue of its sovereignty, will be held to have every power 


needed to deal with the exigencies of empire, unless it be express}; 
prohibited by the Constitution. Ifthe people had anticipated this cop. 
struction of the Constitution, which is now judicially established. jt 
would never have been adopted. But happily forthe country, it was 


our good fortune to have had, in the early history of the Government 


| aman who not only had the judicial temperament but the propheti: 


eye, whose figure in bronze now sits within the shadow of this Capitol, 
apparently lost in thought, and brooding over the great questions ot 
constitutional law which he can see looming up in the future.  [t js 
to Marshall that we are indebted for the doctrine of implied powers, 
which invests this Government, substantially, with all the attributesof 
sovereignty. 

Jefferson was right when he said, in a letter to Madison, that if th: 
power to build a light-house were conceded, upon that infraction would 
be built a second, and upon that a third, until the Constitution were 
made to comprehend every power of government. The same thought 
was expressed by Madison in his veto of the act to set apart ceitain 
funds for internal improvement in 1817, in which he denied that th 
power to regulate commerce included the power to construct roads and 
canals and to improve the navigation of water courses, and contended 
that the construction claimed would render nugatory and superfluous 
the careful enumeration of powers in the Constitution, and have the effect 
of giving to Congress a general power of legislation embracing every 
This message is inter- 
esting, because it predicts with clearness exactly what has taken place 
To-day, without violence or forced construction, in obedience to a nat- 
ural law of evolution, this Government is exercising, with the consent 
of the people, nearly all the powers, that naturally reside ina great na- 
tion, essential to the proper organization and administration of its p 
lic affairs. 

This is no longer a union of States, bound together by a single in- 


} 
i} 
At)- 


| terest, and, for the most part, separate and independent, as was the case 


when the Constitution was formed, but a great nation, with that as- 


| similation and correlation and solidarity of interests that constitute 
| national life. 
It has | 


It was never accurate under our Constitution to define 
State rights as State sovereignty. But the term was used for some 


| years, not inappropriately, because it expressed the popular idea of the 
No people were ever so sorely | 


relation between the State and the General Government, which it was 
But that time has passed. The sacredness 
of State rights is essential to the integrity of our political system, but 
the dogma of State sovereignty has lost its force and is no longer ap- 
plicable to our affairs. Our leading industries are all national, and de- 
mand a theater for their enterprise as wide as the continent. And it 
is not too much to say that, in the future that is before us, the great 


| cities, in which are concentrated the energies and ambitions of our 


national life, are destined to play a more important part than the States 
in wricd they are situated. 

It wourd be easy toshow, by a review of the history of this question 
how vhs staict construction of the Constitution which so generally pre- 
vailed at che time of its adoption has gradually yielded to the force ot 
circ. mastarses and to the logic of events, till the doctrine of Adams and 
Gallauia and Clay and Webster, and other public men of the liber 
school, has become the opinion of the whole country, received every- 
where without modification or dispute. It is now admitted that, inder 
the commerce power of the Constitution, it is competent to deal with 


| any subject, which can be fairly construed as legitimately belonging 


to our foreign or interstate commerce, and the idea that once obtained, 
that the power to regulate did not include the power to facilitate auc 
to promote commerce, seems so narrow and so pedantic and so incons!s 


| ent with the natural meaning of the terms, that it is difficult to unde r- 
stand at this day how such a construction was ever received by those 


whose opinions were authority on questions of constitutional law : 
But, as I have said, constitutional obstacles no longer obstruct the 

open pathway of our national career. Under the view now held by © 

Supreme Court of the Constitution there is no difficulty in finding ace- 


the 


| quate power in our General Government to deal with any question of a+ 


ministration that may arise, and State governments and institutions ill 
give place to a spirit of nationalism, which, unencu:a>er’ with const 
tutional scruples, will rule over the national councils aaé shape t!: des- 
tiny of the Republic. Thequestionof the improvement ai tae ". arsand 
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harbors becomes simply a question of expediency, to be decided by gen- 
eral considerations of public policy, and by these alone. There is rea- 
gon tothink that, in the past, the constitutional argument has sometimes 
been invoked from motives of policy, not so much for the purpose of 
preserving the sacredness of that instrument untouched, as to serve the 
wishes of some sections of the country, whose interests would be un- 
favorably affected by the improvements proposed. 

It is interesting to know that, when the Constitution was adopted, all 
the States of the Union were seaboard States, dependent largely for 


ested in the establishment of a general policy which should control 
and regulate navigation by the imposition of uniform rates of taxes, 
and avoid the evils and embarrassments which had existed under the 
Confederation. By virtue of the Constitution the entire revenue to be 
derived from taxes on foreign commerce was to be paid into the United 
States Treasury, and the States relinquished the right to charge ton- 
nage duties without consent of Congress. It is undoubtedly the fact 
that the commerce power was put into the Constitution to avoid the 
evils and inconveniencesof State legislation, inspired by local jealousies 
and rivalries, by the establishment of a general policy which should 
protect and promote the interests of the whole country. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that it was the exigencies of marine commerce, for 
which State legislation was altogether inadequate, which made the 
Constitution. In the resolutions of the Virginia convention, which led 
so directly to the adoption of the Constitution, this is the only argu- 
ment urged in support of it. It is now, I say, simply a question of 
expediency, and upon this question there has been a remarkable una- 
nimity of opinion on the part of the eminent public men of the country 
of all schools from the time of the adoption of the Constitution to the 
yresent. 
In his last annual message, in 1808, Jefferson says: 


The probable accumulation of a surplus of revenue beyond what can be ap- | 


* ~ * 


plied to the payment of the public debt merits the consideration of 
Congress. Shall it lie unproductive in the public vaults? Shall the revenue be 


reduced, or shall it not rather be appropriated tothe improvement of roads, | 
} ’ 


canals, rivers, education, and other great foundations of prosperity and union 


under the powers which Congress may already possess or such amendment of | 


the Constitution as may be approved by the States? 
Madison, in a letter to Van Buren, says: 
] have never considered the power— 
Referring to internal improvements— 


as within the grant of the Constitution. 


ranked among the greatest advantages * * 


* 


| exercise of all the powers of government. 


| 
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Loyalty to the State is sub- 
ordinated to loyalty to the nation, and the power of the General Gov- 
ernment to deal with any subject of legislation that may arise in the 
exigencies of our national career, unless it be expressly prohibited in 


| the Constitution, will not in the future be either questioned or denied. 





{ 





mendation of binding the several parts of the Union more firmly together, I | 


have always thought the power ought to be possessed by the common Govern- 


ment, which commands the least unpopular and most productive sources of rev- | 


enue, and can alone select improvements with an eye to the national good. 
Government roads— 


Said Hamilton— 


canals, and navigable rivers, by diminishing the expense of carriage, put the 


remote parts of a country nearly upon a level with those in the neighborhood | 


ofthe town, They are upon that account the greatest of all improvements. 


And this opinion has been ably advocated by Clay, Calhoun, Benton, 
Webster, Seward, and others, who foresaw the future of this country, 
and the importance of easy and rapid intercommunication to its growth 
and prosperity. In 1808, Albert Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, prepared and submitted to Congress an elaborate report of a system 
of internal improvements, in which he proposed inland navigation, with 
the aid of canals, of sea-going vessels from Massachusetts to North Caro- 
lina, a great turnpike road from Maine to Georgia, improvements of the 
navigation of four of the principal Atlantic rivers, connecting them by 
canals and turnpikes with the Western rivers and the Mississippi, and a 
continuous line of water transportation from the western extremity of 
Lake Michigan by the way of the lakes and the Saint Lawrence to the 
seas—a great scheme, worthy of his genius and statesmanship. The esti- 
mated cost was about $20,000,000, and it was thought that the General 
Government could accomplish it in ten years by an expenditure of two 
millions a year. Foreign complications which took place about this 
time, and the war of 1812, postponed indefinitely the execution of this 
plan, and the construction of public works of any description for many 
years. Then the subject of internal improvements became a political 
question, which, for a long period, extending even to the time of the 
commencement of the civil war, was one of the principal issues be- 
tween the Democraticand Whig parties. The suppressionof the rebell- 
ton worked a radical change in the temper of the people, and extin- 
guished that idea of State sovereignty which wasso hostitle to national 
prosperity and glory, and to-day the people of this country are not 
simply citizens of their respective States, but, first and specially, citizens 
of the United States, bound together by that community and solidarity 
of interests and by that passion for glory and empire which are essen- 


tial to the life of a nation composed, as this is, of an aggregation of 


States, whose jurisdiction, in regard to their domestic matters, is original 
and exclusive. 

to-day, the spirit of nationalism pervades our people. Doctrines of 
constitutional law, which were suited to our former condition, and were 
Justified by the letter and the history of the Constitution, have given 


place to a more liberal construction, that gives scope and room for the | the money appropriated is no longer misapplied to make an equal dis- 


AV—21 


| reach, but the success of this part of the undertaking has, in che jud 


| appropriation, without restriction on the discretéon of the commissi 


| it is the duty of the Government to do it. 
their prosperity on their coasting and foreign trade, and equally inter- | 


| Mississippi and Western rivers 
But such improvements being justly | 
and having the peculiar recom- | 


| equality. 


But with the possession of power comes the responsibility of power, 
and, if it be competent for the General Government to make provision 
for public works, and such works are needed for the general welfare, 
No narrow policy should 
limit the action of the Government in this respect. No local jealousy, 
unworthy of a great nation, should demand liberal appropriation in one 
place and deny itin another. All parts of our country should be rec- 
ognized as worthy of attention, and a system of internal improvements 
organized and adopted liberal and comprehensive, conducted wisely 
and economically, but equal to the demands of a great nation, with its 
large resources and opportunities, and its possibilities in the future. 

But I have dwelt too long on general considerations, and will come 
now tothe bill before us. It appropriates $12,619,100 for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, being a little more than a third of the 
amount recommended by the estimate of the engineers, which was 
$35,301,885. 

This sum is distributed as follows, namely: 


One hundred and thirty-five rivers 7, 684, 000 





One hundred and four harbors.. 3, 812, 100 
Twelve channels and inlets. 390, 000 
Five ice-harbors...............0..sseseos 61, 600 
Four breakwaters 165, 000 
One canal ‘ domngnietes 300, 000 
Four special surveys.. 57,000 
PII, BG an cctn sivecevaniscsersaccnnansie 125, 000 


12, 619, 100 





Distributed geographically it will stand as follows: 
New England: 











Rivers il $211, 000 
SN itiidiiccnaitueniihstntnsieiiaiaunandin 437, 300 
— $648, 500 
Atlantic coast and Gulf: 
BRIN six iicd-sunieiitipbentictebiiiligdadiinicmuaan 2, 004, 600 
IN dicta ciatinintenieiagndaietinaaioninnatinwsaesajeeiauidisionbtaie 1, 802, 500 
-— 3,807, 100 
Lakes: 
Rivers ..... ; —_ 1, 273, 500 
i wiaciianeciccituieiininianedibiesins 914, 000 
2. 187.500 


vndouduincvennceduasneneneaeiens 5, 303, 400 


Pacific coast: 
I isscadvindunndandainaiundyauiideiinntaaivasqents 
SIT nin cssaniaiieianmentniatiteniuudanninnsts 





$672. 600 


i iininintenianes ‘ 12, 619, LOU 


All the money is to be expended in the continuation of improve 
ments already commenced with the exception of $247,500, which is 
appropriated for the construction of new work, not including herein 
the Hennepin Canal. 

The largest appropriation in the bill is for the Mississippi River, for 
which the committee have allowed $2,400,000. It is believed that the 
commission in charge of this work have discovered the true method of 
controlling the waters of this immense stream, and that, in a few years 
by a simple process, they will have a channel of a minimum depth ot 
water of sixteen feet from New Orleans to Cairo. ‘The work heretofore 
has been limited, for the most part, to Plum Point reach and Providence 
ment of the engineers, made it reasonably certain that the object in 
view can be accomplished, and the committee have recommended the 
yn- 
ers in its application. 

Of the entire amount appropriated $7,684,000 is for the improvement 
of river navigation, and the major part of this is for the improvement of 
that great system of rivers which terminates in the Mississippi. It 
our magnificent rivers which make it possible to establish a system ot 
cheap water transportation equal to the demands of our great and in- 
creasing commerce. The Missouri River drains an area of 524,000 
square miles; the upper Mississippi of 162,000; the Ohio of 241,000, 
and the lower Mississippi of 314,000; total, 1,241,000 square miles 
more than a third of our whole territory. ‘The Columbia River, 
its tributaries on the Pacitic coast, whose valley is destined t 
home of an active and prosperous and enterprising people, 
area of over 300,000 square miles. 

It has been the habit in the past to criticise the river and harbor bill 
as if it were the duty of Congress to distribute the amount appropri- 
ated equally among the different States; and Gallatin, in his scheme of 
national improvements, submitted in 1808, proposed that those States, 
which did not receive their full share of recognition in his general 
plan, should be indemnified by a gift from the Treasury for purely 
local purposes. This was when the States were sovereign, or thought 
that they were, and, by virtue of their sovereignty, claimed to be on an 
But to-day the States are lost in a spirit of nationality and 
subordinated to the demands of the general welfare. It is not a ques 
tion of what each State shall have, but of what the country needs; and 
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tribution between the States. 
other reasons. 

Of the new works which have been inaugurated by the committee, I 
wish to speak of the harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Massachusetts. It 
is proposed to establish at Rockport, at the extreme end of Cape Ann, a 
national harbor of refuge of thefirst class. There is only one national 
harbor of refuge of any pretension on the Atlantic coast, and that is at 
the mouth of Delaware Bay, called the Delaware Breakwater Harbor. 
This was commenced more than fifty years ago, and has been of great 
service to commerce; but it is now confessedly inadequate to accommo- 
date all the vessels that may take shelter there, and is gradually shoal- 
ing up by reason of the accumulation of the silt which comes down 
the river. 


If misapplication takes place, it is for 


Re 


rating the two portions of the breakwater, which will somewhat impair 
the accessibility of the harbor. Sandy Bay is formed by the angle 
which separates the shore lines of the bay at the extreme end of Cape 
Ann. It lies directly in the highway of commerce between Boston and 


To remedy this, it will be necessary to close the gap sepa- 


Portland and all the seaports on the northeastern coast, to the Bay of 


Fundy and the British provinces. 

It is estimated that more than fifty thousand vessels pass Cape Ann 
every year, and the importance of a harbor of refuge at the extreme 
end of this cape was so urgent, that more than fifty years ago, the Gen- 
eral Government expended about $60,000 in the construction of a sea- 


wall, which afforded a partial shelter to vessels in distress. Of late 


T 


years, the attention of the public has been directed, by considerations of 


humanity, tothe importance of life-saving stations and harbors of refuge 
for the human life; foreign governments have ex- 
pended lor construction of national harbors, which 
shall afford all the protection possible for the safety of life and prop- 
erty, and are now doing everything possible for this purpose. The French 
Government has of late years appropriated 6,686,000 pounds for the im- 


protection of ind 


large sums 


the 


provementof its harbors, and has expended 4,928,000 pounds on the five | 


ports of Dunkirk, Havre, Calais, Boulogne, and Diépp« This subject 
has recently been carefully considered by a select committee of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, and it has been decided to construct three national 


harbors of refuge on the eastern coast of England and Scotland. 


England has already established two national harbors of refuge of 


the first class on the southern coast, namely, at Portland and Ply- 
mouth, and is constantly expending large 
of her harbors and rivers. 
lands have, 


sums for the improvement 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the Nether- 
of late years, expended large sums in public works of this 


character, and the expediency of such expenditures, for the interest of 


trade and commerce and humanity, is acknowledged by all civilized 
nations. The duty of our Government, with its ample resources, to 
make adequate provision for the safety of life and property, exposed to 
the px rils of the sea, can not be denied. 


Some years since the Government decided to construct a national har- | 


bor of refuge of the first class on the Pacific coast, and the work has 
been delayed only because the engineers can not agree as to the best 
location. Believing that a harbor of this character is needed on the 
northeastern coast of the Atlantic, the committee have selected Sandy 
Bay for this purpose, subject to the opinion of a board of engineers that 
this is the best location on this coast for such a harbor. It is a large 


an abundance of stone can be obtained at a very low price, makes it 
possible to construct a breakwater here, 
water, for a price considerably less than the cost per linear foot tor 
works of a similar character in other places. 

The harbor of Portland, on southern coast of England,—the cheapest 
work of the kind ever constructed, cost $600 per linear foot; Plymouth, 
$1,500 per linear foot; Holyhead, $600 to $800; Marseilles, $1,000; Al- 
giers, $610; Colombo, on the island of Ceylon, $750 to $800. The har- 
bor at Sandy Bay will not exceed $500 a linear foot, and the inclosed 
area of this harbor is very much greater than that of either of those 
above mentioned, so that if the comparative cost is determined by the 
amount of anchor space obtained in each instance for the money ex- 


pended, which is the true measure of cost, it will be found that the 4 


harbor at Sandy. Bay will be by far the cheapest of all. 
Many of the great harbors, that have been constructed, are deficient 
in water to float the modern vessels of deep draught, and at Rockport 


there isample water to accommodate vessels of the largest size in any | 
For depth of water, accessibility, freedom | 
trom ice and silt and deposits of any kind, good anchorage, with large | 


pare of the inclosed area. 


harbor space in proportion to expenditure, amply sufficient to hold the 

utire shipping of the North Atlantic,—this point seems to offer special 
advantages for the object in There is another consideration en- 
titled rhe English engineers and officers of the army and 
navy who have recently testified before the select committee of Parlia- 
ment agree in this, that no national harbor of refuge should be con- 
structed not suitable for a military or naval station. And, in case.of for- 
eign complications, and the necessity of guarding our coast, where is 
the point on our coast superior to this, flanking Boston Bay, and com- 
manding the shore line on either side for a long distance ? 


View, 


to weight 


As a naval 


station, or a rendezvous for our cruisers, it has advantages well worthy 
of consideration 


If built, it will be one of the most magnificent har- 
bors in the world, and, in inclosed area of deep water for the accom- 


| and harbor bill of necessity must be. 
of such a miscellaneous character, containing a large number ot 1t 


| per cent. which he thought were not proper objects of legisiat 


modation of large vessels, second to none in Europe or elsewhere. |; 


will be a credit to our engineering talent, and an illustration, jn jis 
magnitude and character, of the strength of our national resources 

The Hennepin Canal, connecting the waters of the Mississippi, at 
Davenport, with Lake Michigan, at Chicago, is also a public work a 
great importance, and essential to a system of water transportation 
which shall bring the products of the Northwest to tide water, at + 
lowest possible cost. 

The natural water course is the people’s highway, where every citizen 
can travel as he pleases, exempt from toll or monopoly of any kind: and 
it is the duty of the Government to improve its character for purposes of 
transportation, by deepening its channel and removing obstructions 
wherever it be practicable. This isclear under ordinary conditions, }yy: 
where the common roads, with carriages driven by horse-power, are su- 
perseded by railways and steam-cars, and the whole business of Jand 
transportation is in the control of irresponsible syndicates, whose nat 
ral impulse is to charge all the traflic will bear, what remedy so effec 
ual to protect the people from exorbitant charges, as a system of wat 
transportation free to everybody, and cheaper than land transport 
under the sharpest competition ? 

I wish to refer to an objection that is often made to some parti: 
appropriation in a river and harbor bill, that it applies to a p 
is not of national importance; as if this consideration were decis 
This implies a misconception of the power of the General Government 
and of its duty in this respect. Our political system is so framed t] 
the power of the General Government, in respect to harbors and 
gable rivers, is unlimited and exclusive. By virtue of this 
jurisdiction it is the duty of the Government not merely to 
the operations of commerce, in those places where the business is s 
as to be national in its character, but also, in those places of no1 
pretensions, whose joint contributions to the commerce of the 
are the cause of its greatness and prosperity. They pay their pi 
of the taxes whichsupply the Treasury, and areentitled to re 

Under the English system, Parliament, while charging the in 
exchequer with the entire cost of a few great national harbo 
erally contributes about one-third or one-quarter of the expen: h 
improvement of rivers and harbors, and the remainder is furnished | 
the local boards that represent the locality where the work is 
The local boards are allowed to charge a toll for the use of thes: 

But, under our system, it was long ago decided that the imposition of 
tolls was impracticable, and noState will improve its harbors and wate! 
ways, systematically, for the use of the citizens of the United States, 
when it can not indemnify itself for the expense of it by harbor d 

or charges of some kind. In the early history of the Government 


of the States, with the consent of the General Government, charge: 


nage duties on vessels to indemnify themselves for the expense of harbot 
improvements, but the practice was soon discontinued as inconsistent 
with the general welfare. 

I submit, then, that, under our system, it is the duty of the General 
Government, in the exercise of its commerce power which it has re 
ceived from the States and the people as a trust, to be administer 
the general welfare, not only toimprove those harbors whose comm 


he 


dial 


| of national proportions, but to establish a system of water transportat 
undertaking, but the extreme cheapness of material at this point, where | 


so broad and so comprehensive, that every part of our common country 


| shall feel its influence and partake of its advantages. 
notwithstanding the depth of | 


It is the fashion of Jate in some quarters to denounce a river and harbor 
bill as a swindle, and thisidea, two years since, was so industrious!y ex- 
ploited that many excellent people were led to believe it. But it o1 
needed tostudy theeNew York press and the relation of the railroad sys 
tem to the commerce of New York, and to reflect upon the possible re- 


| sults of a cheap system of water transportation and of the free naviga 


tion of the Mississippi upon the fortunes of the railroad syndicates and 


| of all connected with them, to perceive that what seemed to the w 


tiated as the spontaneous outbreak of a righteous indignation was, 1 


| fact, a premeditated, preconcerted, systematic attack, inspired and or- 


ganized by interested parties. 
The river and harbor bill of 1882 was open te criticism, as eve! 
It is impossible to tram 


that shall be unexceptionable. To quarrel with such a measur 
cause it is not perfect, where the object is honest, is unreasonab! 
denounce it as a swindle, is to charge the authors of it with dishon 
and corruption. What will you say of those who make the accusa 
if you find on examination that there is no ground for the charg: 
that it is only to be explained by the suggestion of unworthy and 
terested motives? The Secretary of War, after an extended exan 
tion of the bill, with the purpose of criticising everything of dou)t 
character, could not find, excluding the appropriation for the 50 
mento and Feather Rivers, which was rejected for special reasons, 
And this season a number of objects, which hé thought inadmissi 
vere brought to the notice of Congress by the engineers in chat 
especially urgent and needing immediate attention. 

I refer to this as showing the difficulties that inhere in the sul)ject 
I repeat, it is impossible to make a river and harbor bill which sha L he 
entirely satisfactory. And my experience on the River and Harbot 
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Committee has taught me, that it is theduty of Congress to devise some 
method by which the subject of river and harbor improvement can be 
considered, systematically, by some board selected for the service, whose 
iudgment will not be unduly influenced by local considerations, and who, 
‘while capable of taking a national and comprehensive view of the whole 
subject, will not be unmindful of the claims of all parts of the country 
to due recognition and encouragement. A mel 

It must not be forgotten that, forall purposes of navigation and commer- 
cial intercourse, the navigable waters of the several States are not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the States, but are the public property of the United 
States. and subject only to Congressional regulation. (See 3 Wallace, 
724.) Every stream and harbor, therefore, as part of the public prop- 
erty of the United States, which the General Government holds in trust 
for the general welfare, should receive its due share of attention, and, 
when neglected, has the same right to complain that a country village 
has. when left out of the postal service and denied a post-office. It is 
simply a question of duty and of expediency in each case. Twelve 
millions seems a large sum in the abstract, but, when compared with 
our resources, it seems inconsiderable—less than the surplus revenue of 
the Treasury for sixty days. In 1808, when Gallatin recommended an 


Ouiney Adams, our net revenue was $17,000,000. An appropriation at 
this time, inthe same proportion, would be equal to three times the sum 
recommended by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the question ef transportation should receive from 
this Government careful consideration. 
lish on this western continent a great nation, which, by a division of 
political power between the States and the Union, is hoping to recon- 
cile the rights and liberties of the people with the responsibilities and 
exigencies of empire. Territorially, the different parts of our country 
are widely separated, and the obstacles of space and time to a vital 
union are only to be overcome by a wise use of all the facilities for 
communication which science and civilization can command. A great 
future is before us. 
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Things personal as well as tables statistical belong to this occasion. 
Of the latter, surely you have had an abundance, and that abundance 
often in fatiguing duplicate. And not merely personal opinion, but 
faithful direct representation of the dominant sentiment among our 
constituences may now properly be set forth, and ought to be the sub- 


| ject of careful, deliberate, conscientious retlection. 


In 1880 the Democratic national convention, assembled at Cincin- 
nati, presented tothe country a platform in which our party declared in 
favor of a tariff for revenue only. In order that there may be a clear 
and unmistakable understanding as to what this platform declaration 
and pledge imported, let the whole paragraph be read and heard at this 
moment. This is it: 

Third. Home rule; honest money, consisting of gold and silver and paper 
convertible into coin on demand; the strict maintenance of the public faith, 
State and national, and a tariff for revenue only; the subordination of the civil 
to the military power, anda general and thorough reform of the civil service 

It will be observed that the tariff plank was pnt in the middle of 
this paragraph; it was adapted, and was intended, perhaps, for quick 
running glance only. I do not hesitate to say, now that I have made 


| due and diligent inquiry with a view to ascertain the fact, that an im- 
expenditure of two millions a year, and his plan was inspired by John | 


mense proportion of the citizens who read the Democratic platform of 
1880 gave to this subdivision in this section, at the beginning of the 


| campaign, no such construction as was afterward put upon it by the 


We are attempting to estab- | 


Our people are impatient of State lines, and, instinct | 


with courage and energy and enterprise, are eager to enter on a national | 


career. But a national career implies a national policy, which shall, 
as far as possible, remove all physical obstacles to that cheap and con- 
venient exchange and interchange of commodities, and to that sympa- 
thy and community of interests, essential to the general prosperity. 


The Unwise Agitation of the Tariff Question at this Session of 
Congress. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. SUMNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1884. 
On the bill (H. R.5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 

Mr. SUMNER, of California, said: 

The effort has been made with great diligence and sometimes with 
considerable art, to have it appear that the cause of tariff reform is at 
this time inclusively and exclusively infolded and expressed in what 
has come to be known as ‘‘ the Morrison bill.’’ But whenever that 
proposition is distinctly protested against, by those who have here as 
good a right to speak on the subject as any, the effort or intention is 
disclaimed; and we are told that after the bill shall have passed out 
of the Committee of the Whole with a favorable report, there will be 
opportunity toamend. This gracious suggestion—for such has been 
the form of the occasional response—has been given, however, in the 


last few days of the time within which general debate is limited. The 
fact 





delivery, contribute toward strengthening the natural and prevailing 
belief, that if this bill does go hence without an agreement to the fatal 


motion, it is probable that the successful endeavor of the management 
will be to seeure its passage through the House in the precise mold 
and with every letter it now possesses. 
unaware of the momentum which a measure of this kind acquires by 
moving through the first stages of legislation unchecked; sometimes in 
This Way gi 
the earnest work for halting on the part of its authors and original advo- 
tates can avail to stay fora moment’s furtherconsideration. Therefore it 
seems to be unfortunately the fact that no other alternative is left to the 
lhenhbers of this House, with respect to the question of legislation upon 
‘anil at this session. We must support this measure as it reads, or be 


“nable to give our affirmative vote for any other bill on the subject 
Che situation is forced to this extent. Indeed, some of the cham- 
plo 


us of this measure have not hesitated here and elsewhere to pro- 
in in effect that we must sustain this bill, jot and tittle, or suffer 
the consequences ! 


cla 


Besides, not all of us are wholly | had then to say in reference to this matter 





aining as it were a resistless energy of its own, which not all | 


Republican management and has here been sought to fasten within its 
syllables. But I have not time to dwell upon this in the present op- 
portunity. It will reappear hereafter in my remarks under the light 
of a brief prefatory historical recital. 

The Democratic convention of 1880 was held 
that year. The following 


in Cincinnati in June 
autumn months of September and Oc- 
tober witnessed the strange and confessedly demoralizing and somewhat 
humiliating spectacle of the majority of the Democratic speakers upon 
the campaign rostrums endeavoring to re-explain these words, or give 
them an interpretation entirely hostile to the doctrine of free trade, 
and not inconsistent with the boundary of action on the subject which 
in 1883 was set forth at their State convention by the Democracy of 
Ohio. It cannot be denied that our party went before the people in 
the fall of 1880 begging them not to put a construction upon the plank 
referred to that would bear any support for a free-trade advocacy 

And it should be said and emphasized in this juxtaposition that with 
most of the Democratic speakers and editors the disclaimer and the ac- 
companying interpretation referred to were thoroughly honest procla- 
mations, for it can not be denied or doubted that a majority of our 
party in this country were then and now are in favor of incidental pro- 
tection; and, I must repeat, thousands in the glance of the first read- 
ings did not for one moment imagine that the meaning deprecated 
would be attached to the clause so harmfully quoted by our opponents— 
that signification which in strict rendering the words unquestionably 
imbodied and set forth. 

More than this: In the earlier portion of the campaign of 1880 there 
were distinguished speakers sent out from Democratic headquarters— 
from the national or New York committee-rooms—duly commissioned 
and salaried, whose utterances and reasonings were sharp and precise 
in favor of the theory of free trade for our country, so far at least as 
to reach the standard of Great Britain. But when our foes in Sep- 
tember, 1880, ‘‘sprung’’ the issue upon the line ‘‘a tariff for revenue 
only,’’ focalizing and pressing home upon these words and their inter- 
pretation thereot, swift messengers of recall were put upon the track 
of Henry George and other eminent advocates of the abolition of cus- 
tom-house dues. No less a man than one of our foremost Representa- 
tives on this floor, who has in a most earnest and instructive manner 
participated largely in this discussion, with authority inherent and ac- 
quired or bestowed bid the youthful crusaders of the free-trade knight- 
hood to cease from their eloquent wartare and retire to the rear of 
camp. 


ol 


the 


But besides and beyond and, if you please, above all this, our hon- 
ored candidate for Chief Executive himself came forward with a dec- 
laration which it was unmistakably intended should disabuse the pub- 


' | lic mind of the prejudice that was engendered against our organiza- 
of the lateness of the hour, conjoined with the manner and style of 


tion by the charge made in the Republican newspapers and by Repub- 
lican orators, —the charge that we purposed inaugurating a free-trade 
administration in the event of the election of General Hancock to the 
Presidency of the United States. 

It must be timely to recall verbatim what our Presidential candidate 
And that his langua 
may be thoroughly understood by those who have had no other rm 


re 


ad- 
ing on this correspondence, or who have forgotten its origin or can not 
recall without a literal reprint the style of the summons served upon 
him, I desire that the Clerk read to this House the letter of Governor 


Randolph as well as the reply of General Hancock. Both will be found 
in the New York Herald of October 16, 1880. And mark you now, | 
fore and while you hear these passages, that a minority of our party 
in this 


’ 
i 
e- 
House is now ordered to vote 


in such connection alleged to be ** 
These are the letters; 


for the pending bill because it is 
a firm first step toward free trade.’’ 
hear them: 

MORRISTOWN 
My attention is called to-day to 
had with you by a person 


Octobe 


N.J 


“al 


rll 
Interview re- 
nting the Paterson Guardian, 
As I read the report it seems to me that you were very imperfectly under- 


[ASO 
My DEAR GENERAI 
ported interview, 


ora 


represe 
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a 


stood or very indifferently reported. I come to this conclusion because of my 
knowledge of your views upon the tariff question. The report does you injus- 
tice 
The subject is one which our manufacturing friends are very solicitous about, 
and very properly so 
I regret that your views upon the tariff question, as I understand them to be, 
had not found fuller expression in your letter of acceptance. 
ifthe misrepresentation of your tariff views continue, would it not be wise 
and just to take some occasion to put yourself right? 
Very truly, yours, 
THEODORE F. RANDOLPH. 
General W.S. Hancock, 
Governor's Island, Neu 


York. 


GOVERNOR's ISLAND, New York, October 12, 1880. 

My Dear Governor: I have received your favor of the llth. In my letter 
of acceptance I expressed my full sympathy with our American industries. I 
thought I spoke plainly enough tosatisfy our Jersey friends regarding my tariff 
views. lam too sound an American to advocate any departure from the gen- 
eral features of the policy that has been largefy instrumental in building up our 
industries and keeping Americans from the competition of the underpaid labor 
of Europe. 

If we intend to remain honest and pay the public debt, as good people of all 
parties do, and if we mean to administer the functions of government, then we 
must raise revenue in some way or other. With a reunited and harmonious 
country we shall certainly in time pay off the public debt, but the necessity of 
raising money for the administration of the Netional Government will continue 
as long as human nature lasts. All parties agree that the best way for us to raise 
revenue is largely by the tariff. So far as we are concerned, therefore, all talk 
about free trade is folly. 

But the tariff question will probably be treated with justice to all our interests 
and people by some such bill as Eaton’s. I believe that a commission of intel- 
ligent experts, representing both the Government and American industries, will 
suggest tariff measures that will relieve us of any crudities and inconsistencies 
existing in our present laws, and confirm to usa system which will be judicious, 
just, harmonious, and incidentally protective, as well as stable in its effects. 

I am, very truly, yours, 
WINFIELD 8S. HANCOCK, 

To Hon. THEODORE F, RANDOLPH, 

4 Morristown, N. J. 


And furthermore it should be mentioned and magnified in this con- 
nection, that not alone by himself or from his own judgment did our 
Presidential candidate give utterance as quoted, but it is notorious that 
it was after due counsel with leaders in the party, some of whom I 
have reason to believe are members of this House, he lent the great 
significance and authority of his name to such a qualifying and dis- 
claiming proclamation. Nor was any man in our party of acknow]l- 
edged prominence and influence as a national leader heard upon the 
hustings to demur to that which our nominee for the chief executive 
office, by and with the advice and consent of his next friends, so put 
upon the newspaper record. 


What of all this, Mr. Chairman? Much every way. 


Not by word of national platform alone is our record and promise to 
be exhibited and invoked upon for consideration and for soliciting and 
impelling to action here; but by the plank and the interpretation 
thereof immediately or shortly thereafter given, are we to be conjured 


and constrained. And if there be distinction and difference and even 
contradiction between the two—between the clause in the creed and 
the text of the unchallenged rendering, between the former and the 
personal assurances of the principal candidate and his orators and jour- 
nalists—then must the latter prevail and bind. If that which is called 
a construction be in substance and effect a retraction, can it be re- 
garded otherwise than, at least, as destroying the strength of the origi- 
nal statement of principle—destroying the original, at least, for any 
such coercing purpose as is contemplated, as is uttered and hourly re- 
iterated here. 

Now, it ill becomes any political party anywhere to obtain power by 
a declaration of principle which it has not sincerely at heart, or by a 
disclaimer of intention which it at heart retains and fosters. And least 
of all—if there can be a comparison of small and great in this rela- 
tion of secular affairs in this Republic—least of all should such du- 
plicity be manifested by a national political organization. Without 
thought of personal disrespect to any one, I say that such a proceeding 
is not honest. I challenge it as debasing and corrupt. Some of the 
Republican party managers were once conspicuously guilty of this 
species of outrage and iniquity (and pray let them retain a monopoly 
of it), and for that reason, among others, I, as one of a great army, came 
out from its lines and took my position, fifteen years ago, with the re- 
generated Democracy of the United States. It was the Republican 
party that declared in 1868 that the right of suffrage should be deter- 
mined by the States in the North, respectively, and not by the General 
Government. And then, having acquired or retained power by virtue 
of such declaration, its Senators and Representatives here proceeded to 
pass a constitutional amendment, and by various methods of party 
management and machinery, some of which were most reprehensible, 
Republican managers proceeded to force it through State Legislatures; 
which amendment conferred upon the negro race throughout this Re- 
public the privilege and authority of the ballot. 

That there may be no misconception here, it is well perhaps that you 
should hear again the second paragraph of the Republican national 
platform of 1868: 

Second. A guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage to all loyal men at the 
South was demanded by every consideration of public safety, of gratitude, and 


of justice, and must be maintained; while the question of suffrage in all the 
loyal States properly belongs to the people of those States. 


| contended. 





The above paragraph in the Republican national platform of 1age 
was—singularly (and appropriately ?) enough—followed immediately 
by this language: . 

Third. We denounce all forms of repudiation as a national crime 

* * * * * * 


Prior to the assembling of the national convention of the Republican 
party in 1868 the leaders of that organization were suspected and ge. 
cused of the intention indicated, and the plank on the subject reterped 
to was an isolated and most italicized statement, politic and neces. 
sary at the time, upon which the success of that party in that cam. 
paign largely, if not absolutely, depended. And throughout the eay- 
vass of 1868 Republican orators and editors proclaimed and advocat, d 
the doctrine of this last portion of the second paragraph. 

Now, no one proposes to revive a debate upon the subject of that 
amendment. The amendment is in the Constitution for all time, and 
no Democrat for one moment contemplates attacking it. But the 
flagrancy of the breach of public party faith referred to is not now and 
can not be denied. However you may have regarded the praposition 
to amend, in its letterconsidered, no intelligent candid Republican wil] 
undertake to justify on moral grounds the misrepresentation and othe 
principal means by which that change in or addition to the organic law 
of the nation was effected. 

It might be said—it has perhaps been intimated—that inasmuch as 
our candidate was not elected in 1880, we are not bound by the plat- 
form recitals and the accompanying interpretation of that time: al- 
though that would be a very queer evasion and excuse on the part of 
my antagonist—as peculiar and censurable, I deferentially submit, as 
would be a violation of a compromise compact of legislation by refus 
ing to vote for a measure agreed upon because the one that had prece- 
dence was defeated. And, second, that so much time has elapsed since 
the last Presidential canvass that we are entitled to bring forth new 
issues, or, if you please, take a new position upon an old question of 
public policy and legislative enactment. These things can not be said 
except by those who are prepared to admit in candid acknowledgmeat 
of the logic of the situation that they have changed positions, or that 
they do not here occupy that vantage ground usually claimed for ther: 
that they are no more accusers, but defenders; no longer to be consid- 
ered in the attitude of leaders and generals that purpose reading m:n 
out of the party who do not obey their behests on the tariff-bil! pro 
gramme; but apologizers for themselves in this day on this issue avd 
amid these scenes of Congressional action. 

It is not for me to say—it has not been and will not be said by m« 
that political issues in their relations to political parties in this country 
are sharply defined and morally inclosed within walls reared at the end 
of every four years; that between the striking of the clock, from na 
tional convention to national convention, no public man ought to advo 
cate policies or plans in conflict with the last party creed for which he 
But can there be any doubt in sucha case as this as to the 
proprieties, and as to that which belongs to the intellectual and mora! 
integrity of the situation? Please understand and mistake not; I a 


| confronting and combating the ‘‘ party call and command,”’ as 


claimed, fully expressed without and often eloquently hinted wi 
this Chamber. I am not guilty of that foolish thing, contendi 
no member or committee of our party can honorably introdw 
bill at this session of Congress. For the sake of my party, as well as in 
behalf of the best interests of this country, I meet and contend against 
an order of alleged party discipline on a proclaimed path of ** 
step toward free trade.”’ 

That any individual may change his views at any time—e1 
absolutely—and even gain just credit and applause for frankness 


i firm first 


| sincerity manifested in such action, it would be absurd to questio 


deny. Indeed, we know that it was well said by one of old, that 
difficult to tell which of the twain was the biggest fool, the man wh 
always changing his opinion or the man who never changed. But he! 
is an endeavor to coerce men of Democratic faith and lineage into t! 
support of the so-called Morrison bill on an asserted obligation of part) 
honor and political fidelity. Do not misapprehend or forget for a 


| stant the respective positions of the disputants. 


You may change and I may not. Your hour to sit in judgment his 
notcome. I may be with you in thought and conviction on th 
question, and yet deem it not only inexpedient but in violation of a 
formal platform promise, as authoritatively explained and construed 
in plain contradiction of the whole combined convention and subseqw 
committee and candidate action and assurance, to act here in favo! 
this or that original proposition or amendatory section. Would you 
have it otherwise? Then might not those in whose company | no‘ 
speak, and shall act, with far better right and grace call upon pat! 
associates who would arraign us to answer themselves and plead excus' 
We possessing the commission to cite and to certify and if ne d | 
cast out, a commission far more legitimately derived or obtainab! ft 
decisions and judgment on party creed, pointed and punctuated by 
contemporaneous or quickly-coming party campaign assurances’ — 

Now we will bring up a little nearer to our firesides. In 1552 th 
was a memorable political campaign in that distant Comimonweaitt 
which I have the honor in partto represent. During that canvass thee 
was no issue joined on the subject which has been under discussicn 








————— 


here for the past two or three weeks. 
the stump about it except what was corfined to the Republican speak- 


ers, who were not confronted by us upon this topic. Overshadowing 


and excluding everything else was the question of monopoly, especially | 


monopoly of a railroad corporation. Thousands of voters cast their 


the 


hallots for us who sit with one party in this House—a solid Democratic | 


delegation—who would surely have given their suffrages in favor of 
opposing candidates had they dreamed that we were to put in an ap- 
peal ; ; ; ; ea 
ine in this Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
now for no one but myself, and intend no reflection upon any one of 
my honored colleagues; but I have sought this opportunity of utter- 
ance, because I desire to say, once for all, that I should have to con- 
sider that I did a dishonest act as a Representative in this Congress, if 


after having been elected under the circumstances indicated I joined | 


the greatly respected majority of my party here who have not the guid- 
ing and restraining home influences that appeal to me, in approving by 
word and vote this proposition that emanates from the Committee of 
Wavs and Means. 

Here are public petitions and private letters, which in the aggregate 
bear the signatures of thousands of leading citizens of California, pro- 
testing inst the passage of this bill; containing the names of men 
who for many years in that politically doubtful State have been con- 
sistent and earnest and energetic and, I will not forget toadd, munifi- 
cently generous in their adherence to and aid of the Democratic party. 
And do you say that I can not fail to support this measure, this con- 
fessedly most imperfect manuscript of legislation, without subjecting 
myself to reprimand and indictment as one recusant to Democratic 


oro 
ere! 


: 
There was very little talk upon 


faith and practice, when under such circumstances stich voices come | 


up to me from among the people of my Commonwealth ? 

If there is authority here to draft a new articleof party constitution, 
or, if you please, to revive one which has been in abeyance, and put it 
in statutory language, and then summon Democrats to subscribe or 
take seats on the other side of the House, then I crave your audience 
to say that we ought at least to have here a bill that is entitled to very 
respectful consideration on all other accounts. 
in that suggestion, I humbly submit. 
and making combat across them, you might expect retaliation. That, 
however, I have neither the disposition nor the temerity to attempt. 


There is no insolence | 
Nay, if you are drawing lines | 


What is this bill? ‘‘ Tariff revision?’’ Nothing of the kind. Let 
not the English language be outraged by such a proféssion. The bill | 


revises nothing. 
It proceeds out of a committee of fifteen members, which committee 
includes some of the leaders on either side of this House, and as all the 
country ought to know—especially under the circumstances just re- 
ferred to—which includes a majority composed of Democratic leaders 
this floor. And for these gentlemen we all have the greatest per- 
sonal respect. There is of course no lack of ability and experience— 
quite to the contrary—which should pre-eminently fit them for the 
work and the accomplishment expected in this very relation, from their 
inds. During full sixty days after our reassembling in January these 
onored and gifted Representatives sat in council 


on 
8] 


} 
nk 
} 
in 


projectile. 

Mr. Chairman, had we not a right to expect a better outcome than 
this? I am not going to delineate it in general or metaphoric terms. 
It has been in that way fitly and sufficiently described by the venera- 
ble Representative from Connecticut [Mr. EATON]. And I would that 
his words could have a reader by the side of every Democratic hearth- 
stone in this country. For verily they were the apt words of truth 
and soberness. 

But Iam admonished: ‘‘ Have a care how you venture to classify 
these two little pages of Bill delivery, with the appendix of random, 
guesswork arithmetic, gotten up by one of the clerks in one of the 
Departments. 
lest you increase the weight and severity of your punishment for dis- 
obedience to the mandates of the party caucus hereunto promulgated ! 
What hazard are you at, when even the veteran statesman and politi- 
cal party hero from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] has been given notice, 
in some appreciable and unmistakable manner, that he opposes or ques- 
tions at his peril?’’ 

Sentence by sentence did I approvingly follow his analysis and char- 
acterization of this bill and deplore with him the management under 
Which it has been sought to compel a majority in this House to acquiesce 
in and indorse its provisions. And as I attended him through that 
masterly extemporaneous discourse I remembered—I could not but re- 


call—the time when I heard that voice, full thirty years ago, giving elo- | to set up a standard of political orthodoxy and write anathema over 


quent utterance to records and rules of Democratic faith and practice, as 
he spoke in halls and from balcony stands in the capital of his Common- 
wealth during the progress of a Presidential campaign. I remember 
when he sat—found wise and faithful and inflexible amid the timid 
and the far less sagacious of his own party, in the Senate of the United 
States, breasting a storm of appeal from within and from without— 
solicitation and threat alike unavailing to move him from his righteous 
Judgment and resolve. 0, patriot of patriots! At that hour and in 


: on this subject, and | 
at the end of that time they floated forth this patent scythe-blade tariff | 
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Simply and tenaciously insisting and to the last persisting that the man 
whom the people had lawfully chosen to be Chief Executive of this 
nation should be seated, under the law and rules as they read, in the 
Presidential chair; as he must have been and would have been if the 
regularly prescribed methods succeeding election and preceding inau- 
guration had been adhered to and resolutely pursued by all the legis- 
lators of the nation who desired to live under the administration of 


| Samuel J. Tilden. 
ance here to lend our support to such a measure as the one pend- | 


Ispeak | 


Turn him out of the Democratic party ! 
vote for such a bill as this? Challenge him and put him to flight and 
exile? Let Dares in his youth and in his boasted strength of pugilistie 
elocution be tumultuously applauded as ‘‘ swaggering forward he draw 
the gauntlets on,’’ ‘‘defies the circling host,’’ and in default of instant 
answer demands the prize. See how old Entellus “‘ drives and batter 
Dares all abroad,’’ until ‘‘ Father Eneas suffers not their heat go { 


And because he will not 


8 


pion from his aged but resistless foe, half ] 
and limping to the waiting boat. 


eads, half bears him wea 


~ 


Mr. Chairman, were. we not entitled to a bill from this committee of 
able and experienced and distinguished legislators that should have 


y 


been exact in its statements and enumerating in detail—such a bill, 
and none other, accompanied by directly informing and argumentative 
calculations made by experts in the committee-room and verified by 
members having that department of inquiry and preparation espe- 


cially in charge; presenting in definite and explicit language in the bill 
itself each object of import article by article, each imposed tax dollar 
by dollar and fraction by fraction? Why not, in so important and 


When even the distinguished advocate of taritf 
agitation at this session, who has had the closest intimacy with the prac- 
tical workings of our schedules, is compelled to say that the present 
system must not otherwise than ‘‘as it came, slowly, and by 
such wise and moderate steps as will commend themselves to the judg- 
ment of all fair-minded men?’’ Nor let me fail here to present the 
two paragraphs following the quotation just read from Mr. Hewittr’s 
speech, delivered in this House so late as April 30, 1884. 


To abol 


Sag ?* 


ish protective duties at once would ruin me 


it would ruin the manu- 





facturers; it would dislocate the labor of this country now engaged in the pro- 
tected manufactures. We have no right to inflict this wrong. Hence, with the 
views I cutertain, I have not hesitated upon all occasions to confirm the state- 
ments of gentlemen upon the other side that this reform must be made slowly. 
I warn my friends upon this side not to proceed rashly. I warn them that any 
mistake they may make will be taken advantage of by the manufact rsto 
put down wages, and to persuade the workmen that we are their enemies and 
not their friends, 

There is only one method by which we can accomplish this great result. Re- 
move duties where it is possible—and there is plenty of room—without rit 
existing interests, and then the steady progress in the improvement of the « 
dition of the working classes, especially in their regular employment, without 
loss of time, which is what they want now more than high wages—this steady 
progress will convince the workingmen that we are on the right d nd 
particularly will it convince them when they find that the day of profits 
their trades-unions will be powerful enough to demand a bette md fairer 


share of t! 


1e earnings of industry. 

The accusation has gone abroad, and has not been met by saving de- 
nial or explanation, that the Republican party has blundered in this 
relation,—greatly, grossly, almost irreparably. If the Democracy of 
this House was not to be permitted to agree on that line of non-action 
at this session which was commended with great particularity and ve- 
hemence by the Washington Daily Post and by other so-called Demo- 
cratic organs (that have not a word to say against railroad and tele- 
graph monopolists), that are now seeking to traduce and defame every 
Democratic Representative here who will not approve or vote for this 


bill (and, by the way, I will append to my speech an editorial article 


from the Washington Post of March 15, 1883, written and published 


the 
this 


as now), if 


when that paper was under the same management 
Democratic members of Congress were to be called upon to act at 


| session with respect to a tariff measure issuing from the Ways and 


Beware how you speak lightly of this puzzling text, | 


| izing? 


that dire emergency alone upholding the pillars of the Constitution ! | lative genius displayed in it, although we know that there is plenty 


Means Committee, was not every member on this side, on single call or 
objection, entitled to a specific proposition or series of paragraphs on 
which to exercise judgment and conscience alike? What! Follow one 
sweeping blow in the dark with another and call that revision and 
reform ? 

Shall it be said there was not sufficient time for selection and item- 
Then it shall be said that it was not atime to bring forth from 
the committee any bill whatsoever on this subject. 

I appeal here and hence, and standing within the ranks of the Dem- 
ocratic party where I have done my full share of arduous service these 
fifteen years last past, whether there appears any foundation exist- 
ing at the beginning or laid during the progress of the consideration of 
this subject for any gentleman here or any number of gentlemen here 


it. For it is assumed that they put themselves by this measure on a 
platform by and from which the citizens of this Republic will say that 
they are or ought to be clothed with excluding powers. 

For one, I declare with reluctance but as in duty bound that [ 
could not under any conditions praise this bill, coming as it dves from 
the heretofore justly renowned Democratic members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the Forty-eighth Congress. There would ap- 
pear to have been no study for it in the committee; there is no legis- 
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of educated intelligence behind it. And asa party measure, suppos- | is touched at all even in the privacy of a committee council 
ing that to be alone considered, no possible good will or could come | while we allude to this and observe the impatience with which » 
out of it of the members of that splendid delegation from the State of Kentucky 
Mr. Chairman, it is said that the Democratic party must present | with whom I had the honor to stand in a minority a few weeks avo y 
and advocate free-trade doctrines, or we shall have no issue of clear- | respect to asubject that most nearly, if not almost exclusively. a; 


flected 
atlected 


cut lineaments before the American people during the coming Presi- | their immediate constituencies—when we see how, with a sine] 


gle « 
dential campaign. What! no issue, with railroad and telegraph mo- | ception, those gifted gentlemen regard our reluctance in these prem ae 
nopolics oppressing us on every hand, and with the almost certain | we can not avoid bringing to mind the language which their most dis. 
prospect of a candidacy from the Republican national convention that | tinguished statesman of a former generation once used on a sin 
will be obviously the first choice of the owners and managers of these | occasion. 
a st ; : | But in my opinion, sir, the sudden repeal of the tariff policy would py, 
We have put up the bars against Chinese immigration so far as we | ruin and destruction on the whole people of this country. There is no ev) > 


could. but Chinese labor is not in any event far from our doors. Many my opinion, equal to the consequences which would result from such a cata. 
. . : : _ * * rhat is » just cor ai > > ‘ f 
classes of artisans in San Francisco would probably be soon forced to trophe And what is the just complaint, on the other hand, of thos 


: ; : : ae : who support the tariff? It is that the policy of the Government is vax 
take rice-djet wages or be thrown out of employment entirely, if this | and uncertain, and that there is no stability in our legislation. Before one ea 


bill should become a law, by reason of competition from Chinamen | of books are fairly opened, it becomes necessary to close them and to op 
located .on our borders or engaged in the manufacture of goods in their | @¢¥ set. Before a law can be tested by experiment, another is pass d. Befor 
: ~ “eS : . 5 the present law has gone into operation, before it is yet nine months old 
} I | ; 
own land. It is difficult to make exact inquiry as to these matters 


al 


‘ 





as it was under circumstances of extraordinary deliberation, the fruit of xt 
under the wording of such a measure as this But it is deserving of | months’ labor, before we know anything of its experimental effects, and ever 
notice that the California newspaper organs and circulars of the owners | €!°Te it commences its operations, we are required to repeal it 
of the transpacific steamship lines are very earnestly in favor of free All ean see that tariff revision and reform belong upon the banner o} 


trade and strongly commend the pending bill, while it is also true that | any party that puts forth a national platform on which electoral votes 
some of them—some of the so-called Democratic numbers in the list, | are called for in this year of our Lord. I hope and trust that ther 
doubtless in enforced deference to local public sentiment—concede that | will be much mutual instructing in the coming canvass and 
this presentation and pushing is inopportune and likely to prove un- | understanding on this subject at its close. 

availing at this session I firmly believe that a bill could have been framed at this sessio) 

lhe wiser editors of railroad and telegraph monopoly organs, how- | very largely reducing the tariff charges of our Government, for wh 

ever, evidently recognize the fact, without being explicitly told of it | there would have been no need of a party conference, for w) 
from monopoly headquarters, that the introduction of this bill at this | caucus constraint would have been claimed, against which ther 
time effects or amounts to a diversion In favor of their masters. Ah! | not have been cast five Democratic votes; while it would have rec 
ifthe honorable and renowned gentlemen who brought forth these pages | a great number—I think a majority—of votes from the other sid 
had had the slightest serious suspicion in this direction, how carefully | the House 


i Cit 


they would have inquired if it had any foundation, before, at this ses- But why this introduction and this consequent perturbation? W] 
sion, under the circumstances that surround us, they presented and | these threats of party ostracism and expulsion ? 
with their great strength urged the passage of this measure ! If I did not have such profound respect for my fellow- Democrat 
laritf reform, tariff revision we all desire; and for one I have never | this floor as I profess on all proper occasions, and as I do { 
hesitated to declare myself in favor of reducing the custom-house levy | with some references to proclaim, I might be led to suspect 
until the income from imposts on foreign products and manufactures | flashing moment of thought on this subject, that an under 
shall ultimately be brought down reasonably close to the expense ac- | perchance inciting motive constraining and compelling a fi 
count of the Federal Government—a liberal margin being allowed for | sentatives here to act in regard to this subject—a motive op 
the incidental and accidental—a discrimination for our own produc- | unconsciously to them—was the wish to capture and estab] 
tions and industries being meanwhile carefully and skillfully and jeal- ship in the approaching struggle for the election of a Chi 
ously preserved and maintained, But I will not entertain or tolerate such a suspicion 
but the moment you concede, as you must, as you do, that free trad« But some things in this relation are certain and not to b 
i lay ‘‘impracticable,’’ that, in the language of the eminent gentle- | The judgment of the party, as intelligently deduced trom « 
man from New York | Mr. Hewirr], even a reduction taking off only | current expressions one year ago, was hostile to this agita 
so much as strictly speaking could be denominated protective would be | form at this session Whatever of pledge in general terms 
‘‘ruinous’’ to him and to all other manufacturers, you give the ques- | on this subject two years ago, ina comparatively few localities 
tions as to selection of articles and amount of subtraction from duties | legitimate modification in legislation that has since been had 
into all our hands. Each item should be submitted to us all, as are | Capitol during the second session of the Forty-seventh Congress. \ 
the paragraphs coming from that most diligent and laborious 2nd pains- | ever of specific party promise was made in any of the States in is> 
takingot House committees, —the Committeeon Riversand Harbors. It | respecting this issue was unfriendly to the introduction and u 


is the 


hen and thereafter, neither more nor less, and nothing other than | such a measure as is now pending before us; but required so 


an inquiry as to degree: how much shall you take off here, and how | of an opposite nature,—a promise not unobserved but untulfi 


much shall be—how much ought to be—the deducfion on that article? ‘*\ firm, first step toward free trade!’’ Howso? Any subti 


The committee should have treated this subject in this clear and simple | no matter how insignificant in point of amount, might have been chnist 
manner, and exhibited that modicum of respect for us who are without | ened with such a title. But no: this makes the guessed-at mil 
their council, and, if you please, especially for those who have made | for the heroic ‘‘ firm first step.’? And one of the foremost advo 
their first advent here, which would have been implied by a section-text 


placidly declares—in so speaking at once exhibiting his own cot 
ous complacency, I had almost said his reckless indifference, and 

Chere is no pretense anywhere but that the present tariff is iniquitous | entire ignorance of himself and all his associates as to what will b 
in its discriminations. But it is not like the schedule of a railroad | precise effect, in each or any instance, of thisslashing text—** Somet 
company, With respect to which the authors and corporation publishers | we will cut to the quick and draw blood.’’ Is that the languagt 


embracing all items, and a report in detail. 


claim approximate perfection, and with respect to which a horizontal | conservative Democracy? Is that the speech of Jeffersonian states! 
cutting in some cases, if too great, is met and compensated for in other | ship, when dealing with such a question in any legislative trib 


instances where it is certain that charges bringing revenue to the one | But let credit be given here in the way it is due. This is a cand 

coffer will still remain relatively high and positively exorbitant not inadvertent, confession of the character of the measure on W! 
\ question of degree; that is what this is. Even if it be acknowl- | the summons of partisan fealty has been laid 

edged for the moment that the British free-trade standard is the cor- No time to consider the impositions and extortions and conse: 

rect one, still it is a question of degree And in representing my own | oppressions and tyrannies and corruptions of railroad monopolies 


constituency, who have named to me and the committee some articles | time so far to listen here to pleas for the reduction of excess! 

which they prayed might be untouched, as well as in giving utterance | upon railroads built by the aid of the loan of the Government’s bor 

to my individual opinion by my action here, I want and I demand a | money and the absolute grants of the people’s land, under la 

fair basis for consideration and judgment from the hands of a principal | specifically reserved and prescribed the right of Congress—that 

and an industrious committee of this House. There need be no fear as | accrued—to regulate the tolls; no’time to give full audience h 
) 


to the reasonableness of such a desire and demand. And one man can | the question of enlarging the postal facilities of this Governm 
just as well go before the country upon that proposition and upon my | as to provide, in accordance with the spirit and in obedience t 


side of it, as three men can go before the country on the other side. | very letter of our Constitution, as interpreted by a century of Congres 
Why not ‘Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just.”’ sional and administrative action, for the telegraphic transmission 0! ! 
Mr. Chairman, I may be wrong, but it does appear to me that upon | letters of the people at reasonable rates—as is provided by every 0! 
this subject, where there is so much heat and temporarily party-divid- | civilized nation on the face of the earth; but weeks, and if neces 
ing opposition, there ought to have been in this body a practical una- | months, for the advocacy of a “‘ firm first step’’ in the path of lez!s 
nimity {ll can see and all declare that the present law of tariff is | lation, which if taken by us and approved and followed by other legis 


imperfect, that the schedule of charges is too high, that in some in- | lators who are beyond us and who are between us and the wis! 
stances the impost is outrageous. Some contend that on the one fact | consummation, will resultadmittedly—nay, it is almost the senten 

of recent change—the passage of a law reducing the imposts at the last | boasting—in flesh-cutting and blood-letting, when, as a lay 
session—it behooves us to wait at least another year before this subject | market, the manufacturer, and the husbandman, the statute—the enact- 
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ment of which is the “‘step’’—passes into and across the business in- 
terests of the country. 





APPENDIX. 
[From the Washington Post of March 15, 1883. } 
THE DEMOCRATIC DUTY. 

The Post’s opinion of the revenue bill passed by the Forty-seventh Congress 
is in entire accord with the opinions expressed by the leading opponents of the 
measure in both Houses of Congress. 

" * * * * * * - 

The Post is not and does not propose to be in favor of renewing the tariff fight 
in the Forty-eighth Congress. The dominant party has gotten its load on its 
1884 It isa load that will grow heavier every day, for light is breaking in on 
the public mind and the iniquities of our tariff schedule are beginning to be 
seen as they are. Whenthe Democratic party has the three branches of the leg- 
islative power in its hands—the House, Senate, and Presidency—it will be for 
the first time in many years not only able to legislate, but responsible for action 
or non-action. . 7 

Only one of these branches will be Democratic for the next two years, and 
that one will not be required to attempt the impossible,and load itself with 
failure and the odium of needlessly disturbing the business interests of the 
country. Shall the Democratic party forego all the immense advantages of its 
present position? That is the question involved in the proposition to open up 
tariff legislation next winter. Shailthe Democratic party, on the eve of a Presi- 
dential campaign, with victory in sight, undertake a palpable impossibility, with 
no chance of gain, but a certainty of loss in popular strength? 

No measure that would be honestly Democratic could get through the Sen- 
ate, and if such a bill was passed by both Houses it would meet death at the 
other end of the Avenue. 

The duty of the Democracy, as we see it, isto let the tariff severely alone until 
the possession of legislative power shall clothe that party not ouly with the re- 
sponsibility but with the means of putting Democratic principles into the shape 
oflaw. The Democratic situation at this time could not beimproved. The op- 
position has done just what it would have done if it had been inspired with an 
earnest desire to help elect a Democratic President. It has done this not from 
choice, but from compulsion of circumstances beyond its control. For ‘there 
is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we may 

Let the Republican party stagger into the campaign of next year under its in- 
tolerable burden, to find the Democracy compact, elate, determined, and con- 
fident; not demoralized by failure in an ill-advised effort to do an 


mpossible 
good, 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


a 
HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 
OF LOUISIANA, 

IN THE HouskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, June 9, 1884. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House onthe State of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works « and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I apprehended that the feature of this bill which 
would be most assailed on this floor would be the appropriation to com- 
mence the construction of the Hennepin Canal. 1 was not surprised, 
therefore, when my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. JONES] based the main 
part of his argument against the bill upon that appropriation. 

It is well known by the members of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors that in the consideration of this question by the committee | 
was not in favor of placing in this bill an appropriation to commence 
the construction of that canal. But having been overruled by a ma- 
jority of the committee, I will say now that Iam not only in favor otf 
the construction of that canal, but I am in favor of permitting the ap- 
propriation for the commencement of that enterprise which is contained 
in this bill to remain there. The opposition which I raised to that 
measure in committee was not because I did not think the canalshould 
»e constructed, but was for other reasons, which it is unimportant for 
me bere to state. ee 

That canal, extending as it does from the Mississippi River to the 
great lakes, and connecting as it does the magnificent system of waters 
of which the Mississippi River is the nucleus with the system of water 


irivers 


Ways through the lakes and the Saint Lawrence River and by way of 


the New York canals and Hudson River to the Atlantic, is a work 
which I think this country should not longer delay the inauguration of. 
Chis has been called by recent writers the ‘‘canal age.’’ It is the 
canal age in all countries except our own. I have been reading up 
What other countries have done in respect to this matte: 
struction and what they are now doing in that regard. I will read to 
the House some notes I have made upon that topic, and if gentlemen 
will give me their attention I think they will find them 
CANALS, 
It has been well said that navigable canals are to those people who 
inhabit inland countries what marine science is to maritime nations. 
The most flourishing nations have always been engaged in enterprises 
of this kind; thus employing the studies and the leisure of peace, as well 
4s stimulating the enterprise and engaging the energies o! their people. 
The Chinese, who have been described as ‘ 


} 
I canal con- 


esting 


‘that singular people who 


hack, and it should be permitted to carry it undisturbed into the campaign of 


were several centuries before us in the invention of printing, of gun- 
powder, and of the compass, and whom, nevertheless, we have lett far 
behind in their application and their use; who havecultivated astron- 
omy and painting without ever making any co siderable progress in 
either; and who, with a wish to go into higher studies, occupy them- 
selves ona very complicated mechanism of readingand writing,’’ have 
in no instance so much merited the praises bestowed on them by trav- 
elers as in that which relates to their dikes, their bridges, and their 
canals. Among all the water-works which contribute to the riches 
and to the conveniences of this extensive and populous empire. that 
which may rival the glory of Europeanor American architecture is the 
Yun-ho, called the Grand or Imperial Canal, which joins the rivers Kiam 
and Hoang-ho, and which forms a continued navigation for more than 
three hundred leagues from Canton to Pekin. It is perhaps the great- 
est canal in the world; is from 200 to 1,000 feet broad and 10 teet deep. 
There are in all 400 canals in China, with a length in the aggregate of 
12,000 miles, whereby that country is enabled to sustain one of the 
most crowded populations of the world, 333 to the square mile, or, if 
restricted to the cultivated portions, nearly 600. Holland sustains a 
population of 593 to the square mile, and has scarcely a village without 
its water road. 

The tirst masters in science, the architects of the obelisks, the ancient 
Egyptians, who, with such efforts of industry, compelled the waters of 


| the Nile to fertilize their plains and to form a communication between 


their cities, conceived a plan that might have changed the whole face 
of Europe by shortening the distance between it and the East Indies 
and China. They began a canal which was to establish a communica- 
tion between the city of Memphis and the Arabian Gulf, and so to 
continue the navigation of the Nile and the Mediterranean. Strabo, 
Diodorus, and Herodotus clearly state the fact, and travelers sfill dis- 
‘The caliphs roused the slumbering 
genius of the nation for astronomy, geography, and physics; they also 
undertook to form the junction of the two seas; but they did not carry 
on the works to any great extent.’’ A canal begun by Necho and fin- 
ished by the Nile with the Gulf of Suez, and 
some traces of it are still visible. 


cover some vestiges of the work 


Darius once connected 


The warlike and conquering spirit of the ancient Romans left them 


no leisure to engage in enterprises of this sort, in proportion to their 


knowledge and their greatness. Projects of this kind, however, were 
trom time to time entertained by them; that of Julius Cresar to exca- 
vate a canal from Rome to Terracina, the plan for the union of several 


rivers proposed in the reign of Nero, and others mentioned by Pliny as 
the ideas of Trajan, 
C 


} 


were never carried into effect. The canal by 


aius Marius supplied his camp trom the 


which 


Rhone, in the vicinity of 





Arles, was by no means an extensive work. We have no account of 
| the date when the Peterborough canal in England was constructed. 
Lombardy was the only theater on which the Romans chiefly distin- 
guished themselves in undertakings of this description. Quintus Curius 
Hostilius made an opening into the Po trom the Mincio, which joined 
the Tartaro and the ancient Philistine Canal. A¢milius Seaurus drained 


the marshes of Placentia by means ot canals. 


Parma and navigable 
1 4 


Augustus, by another canal, united the 

with the ports of Adria and Ravenna. 
Even in the darkest ages some mon 

left. Odoac 


different branches of the Po 





uments of similar works have 
has given his name toa¢ 
river Montone 


een 


nal which went straight to the 


sea from the it reached Ravenna 

The Moors opened a much larger canal from the city of Grenada to 
the River Guadiana, now called the Guadalquiver. 

The Aragon Canal in Spain was commenced by Charles V in 1528, 
and completed toward the close of the eighteenth century. 


Charlemagne, in 


} i ° 
ypelore 


the vast extent of his expeditions and enterpri 


| undertook the project of forming a junction of the Main and the Rhine 


withthe Danube, and of the ovean with the Black Sea. He even began 
the canal that was to join the Almutz, one of the tributaries of the 
Danube, with the Rednitz, which discharges itself into the Main 


Che two canals which form the communication of the Ticino with the 
Adda, and which unite at Milan, are the most perfect and most cele- 
brated work of hydraulic architecture previous to the restoration of the 
arts and sciences 

The Canal Della Martesana was constructed in the year 1460 under 
the Duke Francis Sforza, and the two canals were joined together to- 
ward the end of that century by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Sluices, with double gates, or the pound locks for canals, were 
and carried into effect, for the first time, on the 
in the year 1481, by two engineers ot 


invented 
Brenta, near Padua, 
Viterbo, of which circumstance 
Zendrini has preserved the memory in the twelfth chapter of his book 
on Running Waters. Leonardo da Vinci instantly availed himself of 
this great inv form the Milan 
The invention of these locks produced, moreover, the continuation of 
the navigable canalsof Bologna, ot Modina, and of several othersin Italy. 
The first locks that were ever erected in France the 
canal ot Chis canal was begun in the time of Henry IV and 
the Duke of Sully, and was completed under Louis XII[1 and Cardinal 
Richelieu. Its length is eleven French leagues, and it forms a commu- 
nication bet wee 


of the Seine 


ention to junction of the two canals of 


were those of 
Briarre 


n the Loire and the Loing, which is one of the tributaries 
Under Louis XIV another canal was drawn from the 
Loire near Orleans, which flowed to meet the tirst canal of Briarre near 
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. ° ° . . | 
Montargis; and as in summer there was an insufficiency of water in the 


Loing to supply a commodious navigation, under the minority of Louis 


XV they determined to run another canal all along the banks of the | 


river to the vicinity of the Seine; and this, properly speaking, is the 
continuation of the old canal of Briarre. 
In the reign of Louis X V was formed also the canal of Picardy, form- 


ing a junction between the Somme and the Oise, which afterward en- | 


ters the Seine about five leagues from Paris. 

One of the most famous canals is that of Languedoc, one hundred 
and forty-eight miles long, which forms a communication from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Garonne and the ocean. 
one sea to the other, traversing valleys and mountains, and ascending to 
the height of six hundred feet above the level of the two seas. The 


harbors of Bordeaux and Marseilles avoid, by this means, a circuitous | 


route of communication of upward of eight hundred leagues. Thisgreat 
undertaking, commenced in 1666, was completed as early as the reign 
of Louis XIV, after a labor of fourteen years and an expenditure of 
eleven million livres. 

Another great canal undertaking was the junction, made by Peter 
the Great, of the Baltic with the Caspian Sea. Vessels from the Cas- 
pian Sea ascend the Volga and then pass into the Tuertsa, which is one 
of its tributaries. Itis here that the canal begins which flows into 
the river Sna, by which you descend first into the Mesta and thence into 
the Wolkowa; afterward into the canal which runs along the banks of 
Lake Ladoga; and, lastly, in the Neva to Petersburg and the Baltic. 


They have also made another canal, which establishes a communication | 


between the Volga and the River Don and the Black Sea. In Poland, 
another communication has been opened from the Baltic into the Black 
Sea by means of the canal that joins the Vistula with the Boristhenes. 

The junction of the rivers Oder and Spree by means of a canal was 
the work of Frederick William, surnamed the Great Elector. 

In Flanders there is an ancient canal which goes from Brussels to 
the Scheldt. , 

The canal system has been more largely developed in Holland than 
in any other country in Europe. Canals were commenced in Holland 
and Belgium in the twelfth century. They enabled Flanders to be- 
come the center of commerce about the fourteenth century. Owing to 
the flatness of the country and the abundance of water, the canals in 
these countries are for the most part without locks except at their out- 
lets. They realize in perfection the requirementsof inland navigation. 
They serve as the highways of traffic throughout thecountry. In Am- 
sterdam the number of canals nearly equals the number of principal 
streets. The Dutch canals have in general proved very remunerative 
undertakings, and gave the Netherlands an importance in Europe in 


the Middle Ages quite disproportionate to the extent of the country. 


In 1626 was begun a canal which when finished connected the Meuse 
with the Rhine. 

The canal from Ghent to Ostend is the work of the present century. 
The rivers Rhone and Rhine are connected by a canal; also the Seine 
and the Khone; also the Loire and the Saone, and the Scheldt and the 
Somme. Atthe outbreak of the French revolution last century there 
were 663 miles of canals in France, while in 1870 there were 2,954 miles 
of canals (since increased), 2,065 miles of canalized rivers, and 1,871 
miles of uncanalized rivers, making in all 6,890 miles of inland navi- 
gable-water communication in France. 

In Ireland the navigation of the river Shannon has, by means of 
canals, been extended into the heart ofthe country. There are also in 
Ireland the Grand and the Royal Canals. The Grand Canal has alength 
of ninety-nine miles. Its summit level is two hundred feet above the 
sea. It has several branches, raising its total length to one hundred 
and sixty-four miles. It runs through the bog of Allen, which occa- 
sioned a large expenditure. The Royal Canal is ninety-two miles long 


and rises toa height of three hundred and twenty-two feet above the | 


sea at its summit level. 
in Ireland. 

In Scotland, I believe, near Glasgow, the twoseas on the east and west 
have been joined by means of acanal passing from one frith to the other. 

In England there is a canal which passes from the city of Liverpool 
to Warrington. The Bridgewater Canal extends from Worsley to Man- 
chester. The river Mersey is joined by means of the Grand Trunk 
Canal with the Trent and the Humber; and a junction was proposed, 
and I believe carried into effect, between the Trent and the Severn, 
which flows into the Bristol Channel. The Thamesand the Severn are 
also united by acanal. Notwithstanding the fact that canals were not 
introduced into England until 1755, later than in any other of the Eu- 
ropean countries, those I have named above and others, connecting many 
of the towns, especially in the southern part of Great Britain, have in 


There are, in all, three hundred miles ofcanals 


the aggregate a length of 2,800 miles; greater than the navigable length of 
The completion and opening of 
The Hen- | 


her rivers, which is only 2,500 miles. 
the Amsterdam Ship-Canal has been the work of recent years. 
ares and Esla Canalsin Spain were begun in 1863 and completed in 1868. 

The Cavour Canal, in Italy, was commenced in 1862, and cost over 
$20,000,000. It is fifty-one miles long, and has a fall of seventy-one 
feet 
Madras to the Kistna delta, has been contructed; also a canal running 
along the Malabar coast. But the most extensive work of this char- 
acter in India is the Ganges Canal, opened in 1854. This canal, with 


| in Bengal, and yet others in other provinces of India. 


Boats pass from the | 





| struction of these canals was commenced in 1817, and the Erie was con 
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its main branches, is about six hundred and fifty miles long. It was 
remodeled about 1866, and an extension, known as the Lower Ganges 
Canal, was commenced, to supplement the original canal. This Lower 
Ganges Canal, not yet completed in 1882, is designed to have a tota] 
length of five hundred and eighty-two miles. : 

There are other canals in the Northwest provinces of India, knowy 
the Agra and Eastern Jumna Canals; also the Orissa and Sone Canals 
The British 
Government has expended in the construction of navigation and irrie 
tion canals between the years 1867 and 1878 £10,570,000. 2 

The Suez Canal, connecting the Mediterranean and Red Seas, thr 
the Isthmus of Suez, and saving a long circuitous route around the ( 
of Good Hope for maritime traffic between Europe and the southe: 
coast of Asia, is one of the,greatest works of modern times. ‘‘It is ce; 
tain, however,’’ says Harcourt on Rivers and Canals, ‘‘that the ; 
struction of such a channel was not a modern idea, as Herodotus men- 
tions a proposal for cutting through the isthmus; nor, indeed, can it} 
considered an entirely modern undertaking, as there is evidence that a 
water communication for small vessels between the two seas was formed 
and maintained from about 600 B. C. to 800 A. D., but was subse- 
quently allowed to fall into decay. The idea of reopening a channe! 
of communication appears to have originated with Napoleon I. 

The canal as now constructed is ninety-nine miles long, 


from one 


| hundred and ninety-six to three hundred and twenty-eight feet wide, 


and has a depth of twenty-six feet. Its total cost, according to M. D, 
Lesseps, amounted to a little over £20,000,000. 

For most of the foregoing data concerning canal construction I am 
indebted to the work of Paul Frisi, an eminent Italian hydrographic 
engineer of the last century, and to a very useful treatise on rivers 
and canals, published in 1882, by Harcourt, an English engineer. 

There are twelve canals in the State of New York, of an aggregate 
length of eight hundred and cighty-six and a half miles. The con- 
pleted in 1825. The enlargement was commenced in 1835, and the con- 
struction account closed in 1862, although practically completed in 1859, 

The cost of the twelve canals, including enlargement and land d 
ages, was $65,644,848. To this add interest on loans and the ¢ 
repairs and management up to 1865, inclusive, and the total cost to 
New York was $107,853,056. 

The amount of tolls received, inclusive of the year 1865, was $ 
272,287, enough, less $14,580,769, to pay off in full the entire cost 
the canals. 

The length of the enlarged Erie canal is three hundred and fifty n 

It is not new in the history of canals that there should be doubt 
as to their capacity, efficiency, and even practicability. 

Not far from 1817 De Witt Clinton, commissioner of the Sta 
New York, came to Washington and requested the General Government 
to enter with the State of New York into the joint construction 
ownership of the proposed Erie Canal. The answer returned wast! 
the General Government was not able to assist in so expensive a wor! 
After its completion, in 1825, Mr. Clinton, in a speech at a jollification 
meeting, depicting in glowing terms the vast benefits which would 1 
sult from the undertaking, stated that in fifty years from that d 
Buffalo, then an Indian trading station, and Chicago, a frontier post, 
would contain a population each of 100,000 souls. This remark was 
the subject of newspaper comment at the time, wherein Clinton w 
styled an enthusiast and zealot. Yet his prediction was more than ful- 
filled within less than fifty years. 

About the year 1820, soon after the Erie Canal was projected, Gouv- 
erneur Morris, who with James Hawley shares the honor of its co! 
ception, writing to a friend in Europe, said: 

Hundreds of large ships will at no distant period bound on the billow 
these inland seas. Shall I lead your astonishment upto the verge of credu 
Know, then, that one-third part of the expense borne by Britain in the lat 
paign would enable ships to sail from London through the Hudson Riv 
Lake Erie. 

Mr. Chairman, nearly 3,000 ships now “‘ bound on the billows of th« 
inland seas,’’ and upon the Mississippi and its tributaries quit oy OM 
more. And no man can now fix the limit at which the extension 0! 


) 


| the water route then conceived and the development of the country 


then inaugurated shall stop. A water communication extending trom 
New York over two-thirds the breadth, and possibly the entire breadth, 
of the continent, and from the jetties of the Mississippi to the Straits 
of Mackinaw, will furnish the only reliable check against extortionat 
charges for transportation. ; 
Now let us see what other countries are projecting and doing in ti 
way of canals and water routes. 
From 2 paper on canals prepared in March of the present year 
by Horatio Seymour, jr., late State engineer and surveyor of the Stat 


1884) 


| of New York, I take the following: 


Great Britain is contemplating a canal from Liverpool to Manchester, 
from Belfast to Galway, at a total cost of $280,000,000. / 
The French have projected four great water routes within their own ter 


} and have appropriated the sum of 2200,000,000 for works which will cost at 


: : ; | five times that amount to finish. 
In India, what is known as the Buckingham Canal, going from | 


The German Empire is expending $86,000,000 on its water routes 
Austria has in contemplation a canal from the Danube to the Elbe, « 
dred and thirty-eight miles long, which is to cost $29,000,000, a 
Holland has lately completed a ship-canal from the city of Amsterdam to the 
6ea. 






































































building a canal from St. Petersburg to Cronstadt. 


tussia is ; , , 
R ted at Corinth a canal four miles long, costing 


Greece has nearly comple 
$5,500,000 - io : - 

France is engaged in the greatest canal enterprise ever attempted—the Pan- 
na Canal—to connect the two great oceans, forty-six miles in length, and w hich 
J) cost $120,000,000, Besides, she has in contemplation a new Suez canal and 

channel leading from the Mediterranean Sea to the Desert of Sahara, . 
. In America, Canada proposes a canal from Trenton, on Lake Ontario, to 
Georgian Bay, a distance of two hundred miles, besides a smaller enterprise at 
Carillion, and the Murray Canal. In addition to these she has nearly completed 
a water way, costing $50,000,000, leading through the St. Lawrence to Lake Erie, 
by which she hopes to divert our grain trade from the cities of New York, Phil- | 
adelphia, and Baltimore to Montreal. 





ar 
wili¢ 


The liberality of France in dealing with its rivers and harbors is in 
singular contrast with the policy of the United States in such matters. 
On one single harbor, that of Cherbourg, it has expended no less than 
¢190.000,000—more than Congress has given to all the rivers and har- 
bors in this country in acentury. Since 1852 it has given $125,000,000 | 
toward improving its various interior water ways, and is now spending 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year for this purpose. She is expend- 
ing this much per annum on her rivers and harbors when where she 
counts hers by tens we count ours by hundreds. 

Mr. Chairman, in more than one provision of the Constitution can 
be found authority for Congress to make appropriations for the im- 
»yrovement ofour riversand harbors. [argued this branch of the subject 
very fully in a speech in the Forty-seventh Congress, on the 6th of June, 
2, and do not now propose to review the subject. What is known 
is the ‘commercial clause’’ of the Constitution is not only broad 
enough to cover all appropriations made for the improvement of the | 
navigation of the navigable waters of the United States, but also to 
warrant the expenditure of large sums in the construction of canals. 
If it be permissible to canalize our rivers, it is permissible to construct 
canals outright. But, sir, this question is not a new one in Congress. 
By reference to the early records of this body I find that on the 15th | 
of December, 1817, a committee of the House of Representatives re- | 
ported in favor of the power of Congress— 


I 


188: 


1. To lay out, construct, and improve post-roads through the several States, 
with the assent of the respective States. 

2. To open, construct, and improve military roads through the several States, 
with the assent of the respective States. 
To cut canals through the several States, with their assent, for the promot- 
ing and giving security to internal commerce,and for the more safe and eco- 
nomical transportation of military stores, &c.,in time of war, leaving in these 
eases the jurisdictional right over the soil in the respective States.—Sergeant’s 
Constitutional Law, page 326. 


President Madison, in his message to Congress, December 5, 1815, said: 


Among the means of advancing the public interests, the occasion is a proper 
recalling the attention of Congress to the great importance of establish- 
ing throughout our country the roads and canals which can best be executed 
under the national authority. No objects within the circle of political economy 
so richly repay the expense bestowed on them; there are none the utility of 
which is more universally ascertained and acknowledged ; none that do more 
honor to the government whose wise and enlarged patriotism duly appreciates 
them. Nor is there any country which presents a field where nature invites 
more the art of man to complete her own work for their accommodation and 
benefit. Theseconsiderations are strengthened, moreover, by the political effect 
of these facilities for intercommunication, in bringing and binding more closely 
together the various parts of our extended confederacy. While the States in- 
dividually, with a laudable enterprise and emulation, avail themselves of their 
local advantages by new roads, by navigable canals, and by improving the 
streams susceptible of navigation, the General Government is the more urged 
to similar undertakings, requiring a national jurisdiction and national mea 
by the prospect of thus systematically completing so inestimable a work.—El- 
liott’s Debates, volume 4, page 479. 








Again, sir, I find that on a proposition to invest a certain portion of 
the public lands in shares of the Chesapeake Canal, Mr. Bayard, of Del- 
aware, in the Senate of the United States, on February 13, 1807, said: 


It is admitted that the Constitution does not expressly give the power to cut 
canals, but we possess and are in the daily exercise of the power to provide f 
the protection and safety of commerce and the defense of the nation. It has 
never been contended that no power exists which has not been expressly dele- 
gated. There is no express power given to erect a fortor magazine, though it 
is recognized in the delegation of exclusive legislative powers in certain cases, 
fhe power toerect light-houses and piers, to survey and take soundings on the 
coast, or to erect public buildings, is neither expressly given norrecognized in 
the Constitution, but it is embraced by a liberal and just interpretation of the 
clause in the Constitution which legitimates all laws necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the powers expressly delegated. On a like principle 
the Bank of the United States was incorporated. Having a power to provide 
for the safety of commerce and the defense of the nation, we may fairly infera 
power to cut a canal; a measure unquestionably proper with a view to either 
subject.—Elliott’s Debates, volume 4, page 471 


for 





1 


These, Mr. Chairman, are the utterances of some of the fathers of the 
Republic, affirming at an early day, and when most of the framers of the 
Constitution were still living and when that instrument was fresh be- | 
fore the country, the power and duty of Congress toenter upon the work 
of canal construction. 

_ But I will not go further into that question, but invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the utility of canals as factors in the solution of 
the great problem of cheap transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a well-known fact that the actual cost of trans- 
portation is usually much less on water lines thanon railroads. There- 
fore, where water lines come into competition with rail lines, the rates | 
on the former exert a regulating influence over those on the latter. 
here are now more than 100,000 miles of railway in the United 
States, extending intoalmost every town. These railroads are so closely 
connected as to be operated practically as one line with respect to ship- 
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ments over twoor moreroads. Against these railroads, as competitors, 
holding them in check as respect freight rates, our water routes can be 
relied on. 

Mr. Horatio Seymour, jr., in the paper before referred to, states that 
the revival of canals in Great Britain and Europe has been brought 
about ‘* by the conclusion arrived at by the authorities that in any coun- 
try it is highly important, alike for agriculture and other industries, 
that there should be a network of canals running somewhat parallel to 
that of railroads.’’ He further says: 

In this country the opinion that canals and water routes have lost their value 
for internal commerce has proved to be unfounded. Never in our hist« 
they been of greater use. During the past season the great water rout on- 
sisting of the lakes, the Erie Canal,and the Hudson River, has carried a bushel 


ry bave 


of wheat from Chicago to New York for the average price of 9.16 cents, whil 
the charges by rail were over 16 cents. At this low rate the canal ha d 
2,350,916 bushels of grain. The water route is not only to be credited with this 
large amount of transportation, but also with having forced the railroads run- 
ning to the seaboard to lower their rates. 

But the amount saved in transportation is not the full measure of the benefit 
to all classes of our citizens. We have been enabled to send vast qua es of 
grain and other products to Europe which could not have been sold th if 
they had been burdened with the pooling rates of railroads. 

rhe cost of carrying our products to the markets of the world has been so 
much reduced that the balance of trade has been turnedin our favor, The cur- 
rency of our country has been lifted to a par with specie, and the wealth which 
it has yielded to our producers gives hope to all classes of more prosperous 
times. No one can study the statistics of past years and fail to see that this is 
mainly due to our canal and water routes, without which we should not have 
had such a volume of exports nor such a wide margin in our favor in our com- 


merce with the world. 


Mr. Joseph Nimmo, jr., the very efficient Chief of the Bureau of 


Statistics, in his report on commerce and navigation for 1883, says: 

The growth of foreign commerce of the United States for the last eiczhteen 
years has been very largely the result of the improved facilities which have 
been provided for internal transportation upon the lakes and the Erie Canal, 
upon railroads, and upon the Mississippi River, as well as for transportation upon 
the ocean. 

° * * « * 

These improvements in transportation have, as before stated, been made 

chiefly during the last fifteen years. Dhring that period the foreign commerce 


of the country has much more than doubled, 


This is shown by Mr. Nimmo, as follows: 


The total value of exports of merchandise from the United States increased 


from $281,952,899 during the year ending June 30, 1868, to $823,839,452 during the 
year ending June 30, 1883, and the value of the imports of merchandise into the 
United States increased during the same period from $357,436,440 to $723,180,914, 
Quoting the above, Mr. Seymour continues: 
From the same report we learn that previous to I874, except in occasional 
years, the balance of trade was against us. During the year 1873 we paid to for- 
eign countries $119,656,288 more than we received, but since that time, except 


p 


for the year 1875, the balance of trade has been in our favor, and for the year 


1883 we receive $100,658,488 more than we paid. 

This change was effected by the water route, that lowered its rate ona bushel 
of wheat from 26.6 cents in 1872 to 14.2 cents in 1574 and 9.16cents in 1883, and by 
so doing foreed every line of transportation to the seaboard to make a propor- 
tionate reduction. 

Mr. Chairman, railroads have never furnished as cheap transporta- 
tion as water routes, and the latter can always be relied on to keep 
freight tariffs down to a reasonable point. Different railroad lines 
running parallel with each other pool their issues, and thus practically 
cease to be competitors for the trafiic of the country. Not sowith the 
water routes. Everybody’s boat or craft can ply on them, and the 
great number of boats and lines of boats engender sharp competition 
among themselves as well as with the railroads for the carrying trade. 
Thus it is that cheap transportation ensues. 

The following table compiled by Mr. Nimmo, and found in his afore- 
said report for 1883, shows, for aseries of years, the difference in rates by 
rail and water, and the great advantage of the latter over the former: 


Average freight charges per bushel for transportation of wheat from Chi- 
cagoto New York during the years 1868 to November 1, 1883, in 


s10e. 


Average rates per 
bushel 


Years, 


and 





canal, 


~ > 2 
Cents Cents Cents 
1868 95.3 29,0 12.6 
EE vdiuniiseevdddnaces 24.1 25.0 >. 1 
1S70 7 » 2° 3 ‘) 
Re neem °1.6 25.0 1.0 
1872 26.6 oR 0 33.5 
a a ei aia 19.2 26.9 33. 2 
L874 14.2 16.9 28.7 
1875 11.4 14.6 24.1 
1876 9.7 11.8 16.5 
ee 7.5 15.8 20.3 
1S78 10.1 Ll. 4 17.7 
1879 13.0 13.3 27.3 
1880 13.2 15.7 19.7 
1881 8.6 10.4 14.4 
1882 — ‘ 8.7 10.9 14.6 
1883, January | to November | 9.16 12.0 16. 1 
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This shows that during the year 1883 the water route has saved 6.94 | 
cents on every bushel that it has transported, or $2,939,153.57 on the | 


42,350,916 bushels which it carried. 
by the people 

This table, Mr. Chairman, shows how great is the utility of the Erie 
Canal not only to the people of the State of New York, but of the great 
West, and eloquently presents the argument justifying the appropria- 
tion contained in this bill for the inauguration of the Hennepin Canal 
enterprise. I believe, sir, that the General Government should con- 
struct this canal and others. All other countries are ahead of us in 
enterprises of this characte 


This great sum has been gained 


ourselves, they have exhibited a spirit of progress in matters of this 
sort it would be well for us to imitate. 
ing the large surplus which has accumulated and is constantly accu- 
mulatingin our Treasury than todevelopand make the most of the great 
advantages which a bountiful nature has bestowed upon us? 
work of this kind completed will repay in a few years, in a saving to 
the people, the cost of its construction. It is really in the line of econ- 
omy to make appropriations for works of this character. The digging 
of canals where needed, such, for instance, as the one under considera- 
tion, the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, the one proposed across the 
peninsula of Florida, and others, should keep pace with the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors 

But, sir, let us look further into this question of transportation by 
rail and by water. The more it is investigated the more apparent be- 
come the advantages possessed by the latter over the former. 


FREIGHT CHARGES, 
The 
Ork 


comparative freight charges as between Saint Louis and New 


ans by water and between Saint Louis and New York by rail are 
indicated by the followingstatements, showing the rates which prevailed 
during the first six months of the year 1881. Rates from Saint Louis 


to New Orleans on bulk corn from Jaguary 1 to July 1, 1881, per bushel, 
were 


Cents 
9 


January Fel 

Marcel ; 8 
. -” 

\pr . j 

May 


June , , . . ‘ 


ana 


While all 
during the 


24 


rail rates on grain per bushel from Saint Louis to New York 
same period were: January, February, March, and April, 
May and June, 21 cents. 
Chis shows a difference of about 16 cents pel bushel 
river route. 
In May, 18°1, the rate from Saint Louis to Liverpool vi 
River was only 18 


cents 


in favor of the 


ithe Mississippi 
cents pel bushel, whereas at the same time by the 
rail route via the Atlantic scaports it was about 50 cents per bushel; a 
difference of 11 

At high and medium stages of water on the Mississippi River grain 
can now be transported in barges from Saint Louis to New Orleans at 
a profit for 4 cents per bushel, and hence the difference in favor of the 
route by river and sea to Liverpool is even greater than as stated above. 

What is wanted is such a condition of the river, as regards depth 


and navigation, as will admit of stability and continuity in the lowest 
rates ot transportation 


cents per bushel in favor of the river route 


In this connection I take the following extract from a letter written 

February, 1881, by H. Lowrey, president of the Saint Louis and 
New Orleans Transportation Company, to the secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Saint Louis: 


Ir uncertain condition of the river (as regards depth of water) during the 
per navigation, the lowness of the rate of 5 cents per bushel can not al- 
ways be depended on; but with the depth of water which the contemplated im- 
provements between Cairo and Saint Louis will undoubtedly give, the time is 


not far distant when the rate named, 5 cents per bushel, may be continuously 
counted on 


in 


the 


xl of 


\s showing the wonderful capacity of the Mississippi River, when 


high, as a medium of transportation, Capt. B. D. Wood, of New 


an address before the Committee on 


following astonishing statement: 


Che 


Rivers and 


towboat Jno. A 


Woods towed twenty-six boats or barges containing 


26,000 tong of coal from Louisville to New Orleans, a distance of 1,450 miles, ata | 


cost of $25,000 


lo transport the same amount of coal by rail from Louisville to 
New Orleans at the low rate of one-halfacent per ton per mile would cost about 
$176,000, and to transport this amount of coal there would be required 2,600 cars, 
and it would take 80 locomotives to pull it, and in all would make a train about 
18 miles long 

In his report on internal commerce of the United States for 1881 
Mr. Nimmo says 
The navigation of the Mississippi River is at times affected by low water, es- 
pec y in that partof the river between Saint Louisand Cairo. Theenjoyment 
to the full extent of the advantages afforded by the Mississippi River requires 
the employment of steamboats and barges of large size,and drawing, when 
about eight feet of water. At times, however, the river falls so as to 
ily of the employment of boats and barges loaded to draw not more 
than four feet. This greatly increases the cost of transportation. The actual 


f transportation in vessels drawing only four feet is said to be nearly twice 
t loaded to eight feet 


louded 


admit o1 


al 


as wien 


| 1873, 


With lessability in a financial way than | 


What better way of expend- | 


Every | 
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This subject was carefully considered by a select committee of the 
Senate on transportation routes to the seaboard in their report submitted 
April 24, 1874. It was found that during the nine years from 1865 { 

the condition of river navigation below the city of Saint Loui 
was as follows: 


s 


Average number of 
Average number of 
Average number of 
Average number of 
Average number of 


days less than four feet sedis a 
days over four feet and less than six feet __ 
days over six feet and less than eight feet 
days over eight feet and less than ten feet 
days over ten feet 


It appears from the foregoing table that during nearly one-half o{ 
the year the commerce of Saint Louis was more or less affected by low 
water, 

The average stage of the river below Saint Louis during the years 
from 1874 to 1880, inclusive, was as follows: ; 


1 
6 
10 


than 


than 


less 
feet. 
less 


Less than 4 feet. 
feet 


Over 4 feet ar 
Over 6 feet and 
Over 8 feet and 


Over 10 feet, 


Days. 


~~ 





6 | 


Or- | 
leans, largely engaged in the transportation business on the river, in | 


Harbors, made the | 


During 1877 the river was closed for thirty-six days on account of lov 
water. During 1878 it was closed for sixteen days on account of low 
water. During 1879 it was closed for forty-one days on account of low 
water, and during 1880 it was closed for four days on account of low 
water. I have not the figures for 1881, 1882, and 1883. 

Mr. Chairman, the wisdom of the judicious expenditure of mon 
the Government in the improvement of our water ways was neve! 
ter illustrated than by the success of the jetties at the mouth 
Mississippi and the incalculable benefits which flow theref: 


JETTIES, 


The value of the Mississippi River as a commercial highway 

| consequently its regulating influence over rail rates, has been g 
increased by the completion of the jettiesatitsmouth. Befor 

ties were constructed it was with great difficulty that sea-g 
drawing over sixteen feet of water could pass the bar at the mout 
river. Fifty years ago this was not a very serious detriment 
merce, but the size and consequently the draught of sea-g 
have since been greatly increased. 


nd 
Th 


ine \ 


\t the present time sea-going vessels, embracing both sailing \ 
and steamers of the larger class, have a draught when loaded of 
| twenty to thirty feet. The obstruction to navigation by this « 
| vessels presented by the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi Rive 
| came, therefore, a serious detriment to the commerce of that rive! 
to the trade of the city of New Orleans. 
Work upon the jetties was begun in the month of June, 1875, and 
their construction was so far advanced as to admit of the passage of 
| vessels on the 4th of March, 1876. The depth of water reported upon 
their completion was twenty-nine feet. Now it is thirty-three feet 
Before the jetties were constructed the charges for the towage of ves- 
| sels from the Gulf to the city of New Orleans were from $1.25 to $1.50 
per registered ton, according to the size of the vessel. 


The towage 
i charges now are about 50 cents per ton. 


Material reductions have also 
been made in the rates of insurance on vessels and cargoes 
It would be difficult to estimate the value of the jetties in acommer- 
cial point of view. More than 3,000 vessels enter at and pass out of 
| the mouth of the Mississippi River, and none of them are detained on 
| account of an insufficient depth of water. Through their instrumen- 
tality New Orleans has become the second exporting city in the Union 
| For the year ending June 3, 1883, she was next to New York in value 
of exports, and ranked third in total foreign commerce, the amount 0! 
the latter being $104,704,076. Thus the building of the jetties has 
transformed New Orleans into a great seaport, seven lines of steamers 
being now employed in her foreign trade. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the commercial advantages 
of the improvement of navigation effected by the jettiés is furnished by 
the fact that the Southern Pacific Railroad Company have pushed thet 
line across the State of Texas to New Orleans, largely for the reason 
that vessels of greater draught can reach that city than can enter al 
any of the ports of Texas. 

The growth of the foreign commerce of New Orleans since the works 

| was begun upon the jetties is indicated by the following table, show- 


+ 
t 








ing the tonnage entered at that port from foreign countries during each 
year from 1870 to 1883 


Tonnage entercd at New pn from foreign countries during each year 
ending June 30, from 1870 to 1883, inclusive. 





. 
Tons Tons 
Sf SS 603, 185 
566,797 1878 718, 168 
I 2 CR iissh vinnkcncupecey bipeenenstcebiis 652, 789 
 7E L880... 760, 910 | 
. 630,945 | 1881 963, 855 
154.006 IS882.... war ana 
599, 582 L883 734.7 





This t 
from foreign countries 
to show the growth of the domestic or coastwise trade of New 
Orleans since the comple tion of the jetties; but it is believed to have 
been greater than the growth of the foreign trade of the city. 

As the result of the improvement of the navigation of the Misssis- 


table shows an increase of nearly 100 per cent. of the tonnage 
at New Orleans from 1871 to 1881. It im- 


is 


possible 


spp! River, and especially of the deepening of the water at its mouth 
by the jetties, the exports of w heat, wheat flour, corn, and corn-meal 
from New Orleans rose from 1,257,656 bushels in 1871 to 16,859,343 
bushels in 1881, and exhibited an increase of 4,650,119 as compared 
with the exports of the preceding year. 
The foregoing figures, and much of the 


foregoing data, I obtained 
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of swamps and jungles. 


from the valuable reports of Mr. Nimmo on the internal commerce of | 


the country. 
In his work on rivers and canals, the eminent English engineer and 
author Harcourt, speaking of the jetties at the mouth of the Missis- 


sippi, says: ‘It may be fairly said that the results attained in so short 
a time are among the most remarkable achievements of river engi- 
neering. ”’ 

{ll honor to the great hydrographic engineer James b. Eads, who 


proposed aud exec ‘uted this colossal work. His fame is not contined to 


his own country; other countries acknowledge his great merit. Not- 
ably, the English Government has recently given striking evidence of 
the fact in inviting his opinion on the practicability of a proposed work 


of improvement of great magnitude in that country. The Albert medal 
of the Society of Arts, which is annually awarded by the society for emi- 
nent merit in promoting the arts and manufactures, has this year been 
bestowed upon Captain Eads. The jetties, Mr. Chairman, have opened 
teway to the outer world for that 
GRAND CONTINENTAL AVENUI 
the Mississippi River, with its two thousand 
ten or twelve thousand miles of navigable tril 
lo better the condition of this twelve 
navigable water way (constituting two-thi 
of the Union) there is appropriated in th 
00,000. And, sir, this sum 
intry drained by this 


miles of 
yutaries 


main river and 
or 
inland navigation 
in round numbers, about 
is small when we consider the extent 
ot iys. Look at it 
moment. The valley of the Mississippi contains 768,000,000 acres otf 
the finest Jands on the face of the globe—enough to make more than 
one hundred and fifty States as large as Massachusetts, more territory 
thun the areas of Great Britain; France, Spain, Austria, Prussia, Eu- 
ropean Turkey, and the Italian Peninsula combined. If peopled as 
Massachusetts is, it would contain five times the present population of 
the United States; and as France is, it would hold as many 
the whole areaof Europe contains; and as Belgium and the 
are, with not the same danger of famine, 
tain four hundred millions of souls. 

lt was Thomas Carlyle, who, apropos of the untounded fear of the 
world’s overpopulation, made a mathematical calculation that the 
Mississippi Valley could raise corn enough, at the moderate estimate of 
thirty bushels per acre, to feed ten times the present population of the 
world. 


irds of the 
is bill, 
S6. 


of system water w 






people us 
therlands 
it would con- 


\¢ 


barring floods, 


rhe Mississippi River is the natural drain of that vast area of our territory ly- 
ing between the Alleghany Mountainson the east and the Rocky Mountainson 
the west, and reaching from our most northerly boundaries to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico in the south, and embracing not less than nineteen States and Territories, 
and over 1,200,000 square miles. 

fhe delta of this vast drain extends from 29 
and one-half degrees of latitude. It is about six hundred miles in length by 

Laverage width of sixty miles. It embraces within its confines portions of 
the States of Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Lou- 
isinna, and contains about : 38,700 square miles, or in acres, allowing six hundred 
and fort y acres to the s« juare mile the enormous aggregate of 24,868,000 acres. 
Report of Hon, E. Joun Exuis, F orty-fourth ¢ ongress, first session. 


to 38° 30’ north, or’ across eight 


Mississippi, 


There is territory enough in the Mississippi Valley to make seven hun- 
dred and eighty farms each forty miles square. The rainfall on this 
extensive area must find its way through the main channel of the Mis- 
Sissippi to the sea. Some idea of the immense volume of water thus 
carried may be had by the statement that at extreme high water the 
Mississippi disc charges 1,210,000 cubic feet of water and 
feet of solid matter into the Gulf per second. 

The State of Louisiana, by the oper: ition of natural laws, owes the 
serv itude of drainage for the waters of two-thirds of the entire country, 
rushing, oftentimes, mi: idly to final rest in thesea. Over the soil of that 
devoted State must be drained the rainfall of ne arly half of the northern 
part of this continent. It is no wonder that frequently the Mississippi 
River within the limits of the State is fifty and sixty ‘miles wide 


2.000 eubic 


fourteen thousand miles of 


The denudation of the slopes of the mountains and hills, in the area | 








drained by the Mississippi, and the deforestation of the valleys them 
selves, and the clearing up of the country for cultivation, have resulted 
in precipitating all at once, it were, the rainfall into the 

When forests covered the country, the tangled mass of leaves, foliage, 
brush, and undergrowth on the ground retarded the drainage of tl 
water, held it back, so to speak, and allowed it gradually to escape it 
the channels of the streams. By this means innumerable springs and 
brooks were formed and kept running during the entire year. But 
now the opening of the country forcultivation has facilitated the drain- 
age of the rainfall into the rivers; the springs and brooks are dried up; 
nothing is there to hold back the waters, and their rapid and abnormal 
accumulation into the channels of the rivers have produced, and it is 
feared will continue to produce, the disastrous tloods now so frequent. 
To prevent this, the fostering hand of the General Government is needed 
to be put forth with more vigor and activity than it has heretofore 
been. 

It will not do to allow that magnificent country known as the allu- 
vial valley of the Mississippi to be relegated to its primeval condition 
It was deemed conducive to the general wel- 
fare that we should acquire this territosy from France 
equally conducive to the general good to preserve it asa habitable 
cultivable country. This can only be done by prevention. of inun- 
dation. There is, sir, no power competent to handle this question ex 
cept that of the Federal Government.. No State can do it 

First. Because the work is too vast, too costly for any State 
which the river runs to undertake it 
Because the end aimed can only be achieved as the re 
of a vast system of works which shall embrace the whole river 

Third. Because any State attemptingit would be circumscribed by its 
own territorial limits. 

Fourth the river, being the property of — Inited St ates 
Congress alone has power,under the grant to ‘‘ make all needful rn 
and regulations respecting the territory or other cogadh inlenaieats to 
the United States,’’ to say what works shall be done or plans adopted 
for its regulation. This powe1 , 


as 


rivers 


e 


} 
ito 


it is certainly 
is, 


through 


Second. 


om 
suit 


Because 


to regulate’ as much includes curb 


ing, controlling, restraining the river within its own proper metes and 
rine Mr by levees, dikes, or other works, as it does prescribing rules 
regu] iz the navigation of the river, or the exercise of any other au 
ne Pt the river. 

Mr. Chairman: the States in the alluvial lley of the Mississipp 





have mad ] ] 





have made persistent and herculean efforts to throttle this monster. ot 
inundation, but without success. It is too much for any one State to 
handle; too much for several States, acting together, to handle 

My own State, sir, which owes this servitude of drainage tor the 

ers of two-thirds of the Union, has put forth ti ‘ndous efforts to 
beat back the waters from her fertile fields a ‘peopl have eb 
heavily taxed by State and by district for this pr pose As ow ilny 
these ett I will read the following letter to myself from our pre 
ent chiel State engineer 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, OrFICE BOARD OF STATE ENGINEERS 
New Orleans, Apr 24, 1884 

DEAR Sire: Your letter of date the 2Ist instant, requesting ‘‘a state 
n eys that the State of Louisiana hes paid out for leve lilding ding 

| payments on account of such building, as far back as possible has been re 

ved 

In reply I have the honor to state that records of this office (extending 
back to the close of the war) show the expenditures for levee building incurred 
by tl State up to April 1, instant, to have been $12,731,675.46 

rhe above is inclusive of expense for closing and preventing crevasses and 
of b nees remaining to be paid in settlement of incomplete contracts 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant 
HENRY B. RICHARDSON, Chief State Engineer 
Hon. N. C. BLANcNARD, M. C. 
Hlouse of Repre entatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, if this beautiful country, the delta of the Mississippi, 
but for the floods fit to have been selected as the original Garden of 
Eden, can be preserved from inundation, it will require the imagina- 


tion of a Milton and 


the graphic discription of a Bulwer to depict the 
coming 


glories of that land. A soil of wonderful fertility, bringing 
forth seeds sown in its bosom ‘‘an hundred-told;’’ the land of the mag- 
nolia and the orange, of the cotton plant and 2 laa a (gain 
will teeming, busy millions — secure and happy homes there, and 


ae sturdy immigrants, 
nd arts of the Old World. 
1 
i 


n, anak: will 


leeing from the overcrowded provinces 
will seek 
the 


words of a song 


its borders 


settlements within 
‘at enterprise broad- 


of the troubadours 


a 
T 


ic 
cast is sown:”’ 


it become ‘‘ 
, in the 


land where gre 
sung 


OF by one 


ot Louisiana: 


g-bird, sunlight and 


kit 
the willow bends over the 


the odor of sweet-sce 


Land of the moc 
Land where 
Land where 


Eenraptures the senses and ni 


auty 
stre 
nted flows 
irtures «& dream 
Land where the cypress, majestic and solemn 
Infolds ! 


ilu 


in its shadow a silvery gloom 
Land where the prairies are frosted with lilies 
And yellow-leafed jasmines are always in bloom 


Land where the 


maidens are worthy of Eder 

Land where the men are chivalric and brave 
Land where the hero lives ever in story, 

Whilst tears of affection drop over his grave 
Land of De Soto, of Bie lie, of Tor 

Land where no exile stood ever alone 
Land where the seeds of ambition are springing 

Land where great enterprise broadcast is sown 
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Baltimore Post-Office Building. 


oF 


JOHN V. L. 


MARYLAND, 


HON. FINDLAY, 


I 


( 


N THE HOUSE OF .EPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, June 23, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R. 7380) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 


Government for the 


Mr. FINDLAY 

Mr. SPEAKER: The amount estimated as necessary for the continua- 
tion of the work on the Baltimore post-office building was $400,000. 
This has been cut down by the Committee on Appropriations to $100,000. 
The clerk to the committee informs me that he understood the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury to say that $100,000 would be sufii- 
cient until the next appropriation was made. The Architect, however, 
informs me that $150,000 is the lowest possible amount he could get 
along on. 

The general desire on both sides of the House is to let the bill pass 
and allow all amendments to be made in the Senate, in order to bring 
about an early adjournment. With this understanding I am willing 
to let the bill pass without an objection, when a single objection will 
prevent its consideration in the mode in which it is proposed to be con- 
sidered and passed. 

It is poor economy to stint the appropriations necessary for the com- 
pletion of public works, however wise it may be to enter upon such 
works with deliberate caution. This building is now up to the first 
story, and with ample money in the Treasury it would be simply fool- 
ish not to appropriate a sufficient sum to carry on the work. I shall 
vote for this bill, therefore, with the distinct understanding that the 
amount necessary to continue the work on the Baltimore post-ofiice 
shall be finally appropriated by this House before it adjourns. 


fiscal year ending June 30,1855, and for other purposes. 


said: 


+ 
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Lid to Common Schools. 


SPEECH 
oT 
HON. JAMES K. JONES, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 26, 1884. 


, 


On the bill (S. in the establishment and temporary support of common 


schools, 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of national aid to the cause of education | 


in the States is of very great importance. No measure has excited 
more earnest comment in Congress for years. Its, friends and its foes 
alike insist that very important results must follow its passage, the 
one side claiming that there is more of good to the country at Jarge in 
its promised results than any measure considered here in a long while; 
the other insisting that it is fraught with evils—a very Pandora’s box, 
from which even hope will escape, and that its enactment into law 
will do more to destroy our form of Government than any one step 
ever contemplated by Congress perhaps. 
among great and wise men, it certainly becomes the duty of each of us 
to weigh well the reasons for whatever step we propose to take in this 
connection. 

The opponents of this measure insist that it is not only unwise and 
impolitic, but they also say that its passage would be a serious viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. This latter position of 
course is absolutely conclusive if correct, and while I would not for a 
moment presume to place my opinion upon a great constitutional ques- 
tion against those of men who have not only devoted much care and 
attention to the subject, but have also brought great mental powers, 
years of training, and profound erudition to the consideration of the 
question, yet I may venture among the opinions of great men to se- 
lect that line of thought which appears to me to be most in accordance 
with proper rules of construction and to be the real meaniny of the 
Constitution. 

Each member of Congress is responsible to his constituents for the 
correctness of his views on all public questions, and each must select 
the positions upon which he is willing to stand and be judged. 

There can be no doubt that the tenth amendment to the Constitu- 


| into conterfpt. and a new one became a necessity, but the intention y 





| Sign. 


| conditions. 
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tion was but the expression of a jealousy of the Federal Government 
and was intended to make the States doubly secure against its agores- 
gy 


sions. Inorganizing the Confederation power had been accorded to the 


General Government with so stinted a hand thatthat Government { il 


fe 
° ° ° . Vas 
clear in the new one only to give the Government so much power 


as 


| was necessary to accomplish the purposes of its organization, and not 


to permit any aggressions upon the rights of the States. It is our duty 
to guard this boundary of Federal power with jealously, and 
spirit I have endeavored to consider the power and propriety « 
this bill. 


i pass n 


THE NATURE OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in speaking of the natu 
the Constitution, in the case of Martin vs. Hunter (1 Wheaton. 
uses this language: 


The Constitution unavoidably deals in general language. It did nots 


purposes of the people, in framing this great charter of our liberties, to p 


| for minute specifications of its powers or to declare the means by which ¢ 


powers should be carried into execution. It was foreseen that this w 
perilous and difficult if not an impracticable task. The instrument was n 
tended to provide merely for the exigencies of a few years, but was to end 
through a long lapse of ages, the events of which were locked up in th« 
table purposes of Providence. 

It could not be foreseen what new changes and modifications of power 
be indispensable to effectuate the general objects of the charter; a: res 
tions and specifications which at the present might seem salutary m 
the end, prove the overthrow of the system itself. Hence, its power 
pressed in general terms, leaving to the Legislature from time to tim 
its own means to effectuate legitimate objects, and to mold and mod 
ercise of its powers as its own wisdom and the public interest should req 


Our development, wonderful as it has been, has not had the effect 
to outgrow or leave behind the Constitution, but the provisions of that 
instrument by reason of this generality are found to be adapted to each 
new phase in our unparalleled growth and development. The emi 
law writer, Mr. Francis Wharton, in his recent commentaries on A 
can law, expresses his views as follows: 


The history of our country has demonstrated the wisdom of t! 


ls de- 


nent 


4} 
the 


But while necessity does not abrogate constitutional limitations 
ing, when couched in general terms,is unfolded under the action of 
** The Constitution,” said Mr. Clay in aspeech made in 18 
changes; itis always the same; but the force of circumstances ar 
of experience may evolve to the fallible persons charged with it 
tion the fitness and necessity of a particular exercise of constructiv: 
day which they did not see at a former period.” * Thus the 
make treaties holds in it dormant until the due period arrives t} 
make treaties of annexatic in the term *‘ commerce” lies dorm 
commercial dealings on the high seas as was at first supposed, but « 
dealings in the great rivers forming the avenuesof business betwes 


pow 


7 








in the term “ post-roads”’ lie dormant steamboat lines and te! 

There must from the nature of the case be inthe constitution of an « 

ticity in all powers distinctly imperial, while in an empire whi i 
| ation of sovereign States, peopled by freemen of English traditions, t 

be a strict maintenance of the rights of the States in all matters 1 

an absolate guarantee of the rights of personal liberty, of security o 





| stood when the Constitution was adopted or even as they were 


} the 


4 


and of equality in the eye of the law. Without freedom of impe: 
ment within its orbit the would be no government fitted for the 
people; without absolute guarantee of State and personal sover 
heir orbits there would be no American people fit to be governed. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS—CHANGED OPINIONS? 

Many instances might be given of these changes of opinion 
changed conditions not only in our best and purest men but 11 
well asin popularsentiment. A striking instance ofthis is to b 
in what is now understood by the power to regulate commer 
pared with what was understood by that power in the early 
the Government. At the time of the adoption of the Constitut 
wildest imagination never dreamed of what has already been 
plished in the development of commerce. Yet, who denies that }! 
power extends to commerce as we understand it now. W s 
searcely conceive what has been accomplished in our own time, so n 
velous has been our progress, yet I believe no one insists that t! 
is confined to the regulation of commerce as those words wer 


to-d 


e 


1 


ni 


| stood half a century afterward. 


With this difference of opinion | 


It may not be amiss to compare for a moment some of the ideas ot 
past with the facts of the present to illustrate these changes, but 
this I will not go very far back, and will select a time within 
and perhaps within the memory of members of this House. 

In February, 1826, in the Senate of the United States, in op] 
the creation of Oregon Territory, Mr. Dickerson, of New Jersey, 

But is this Territory of Oregon ever to become a State, a member of this | 
Never. The Union is already too extensive, and we must make thre 
new States from the Territories already formed. : 

The distance from the mouth of the Columbia to the mouth of the 
3,555 miles; from Washington to the mouth of the Missouri is 1,160 n 
ing the whole distance from Washington to the mouth of the Colun 
4,708 miles—but say 4,650 miles. The distance, therefore, that a meni! 
gress of this State of Oregon would be obliged to travel in coming to 
Government and returning home would be 9,300 miles. This, at th 
for every twenty miles, would make his traveling expenses amount to 

Every member of Congress ought to see his constituents once a year. 
already very difficult for those in the most remote parts of the Union. 
rate which the members of Congress travel according to law, that 1s, tw: 
miles per day, it would require to come to the seatof Government from Ur 
and return, four hundred and sixty-five days; and if he should lie by for >! 

| days, say sixty-six, it would require five hundred and thirty-one days. I 
he should travel at the rate of thirty miles per day it would require three hun- 

| dred and six days. Allow for Sundays forty-four, it would amount to three — 

| dred and fifty days. This would allow the member a fortnight to rest himse! 


it 
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at Washington before he should commence his journey home. This rate of trav- 
eling would be a hard duty, as a greater part ot the way is exceedingly bad and 
a portion of it over ragged mountains, where Lewis and Clarke found several 
feet of snow in the latter part of June. Yet a young, able-bodied Senator might 
travel from Oregon to W ashington and back once a year, but he could do noth- 
ing else. It would be more expeditious, however, to come by water round Cape 
Horn or to pass through Behring’s Straits, round the north coast of this conti- 
nent to Baflin’s Bay, thence through Davis’s Straits to the Atlantic, and so on to 


Washington. . : 
maps, but it will be as soon as Oregon shall be a State. 

At the conclusion of this remarkable argument Mr. Dickerson moved 
to table the bill, which was carried. And it now takes six days to go 
from here to the State of Oregon, and fresh fish are now sent from 
Oregon to the tables of the rich in New York. 

For sixty years the opinion was held and time and again expressed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States that the admiralty juris- 
diction of the United States courts did not extend to the rivers above 
tide-water. Without the slightest change in the law or the Constitu- 
tion, at the end of that time the other position was taken, and no one 
questions the absolute correctness of this view now. With commerce 
as our fathers knew and understood it, this old ruling might have re- 
mained, but the development of our commerce absolutely forced a 
change in these views. 

Gentlemen who oppose this bill because they are strict construction- 
ists now speak of the power to purchase territory as being ‘‘ perfect 
from principlesof great public policy.’’ Yetintheearly days of the Gov- 
ernment the Federakists even, as wellas the Republicans, positively de- 
nied this power, and it is well known that Mr. Jefferson thought a cons- 
titutional amendment necessary to sanction the purchase of Louisiana. 
Thus the strict constructionists of our time go very far beyond the Fed- 
eralists of Jefferson’s time in construing the powers of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. 

These changes of opinion only illustrate the wisdom of the framers of 
the Constitution in their immortal work and are instances of the nat- 
ural.growth and development of our National Government within its 
constitutional orbit. No one, for instance, will claim that the power 
to purchase territory, as now universally admitted, is a usurpation or a 
violation of the Constitution. It is simply a clearer and fuller under- 
standing of our constitutional powers under circumstances that Mr. 
Jefferson and the Federalists of his time had no conception of. 

Section 8, article 1, of the Constitution is as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof,and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current 
coin of the United States ; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries; : 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 


To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and | 


offenses against the law of nations; 
_ To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concern- 
ing captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 
oan make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval 
agces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections and repel invasions; 


fo provide for organizing, arming,and disciplining the militia, and for gov- | 


erning such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and the au- 
thority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress ; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Government ofthe United States, 
and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the 
Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings; and 

To make all laws which skall be necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or in any Department or officer thereof. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWER. 

Whether we have the constitutional power to pass the pending meas- 
ure depends upon the meaning of the first clause of this section. 
this clause is a mere limitation upon and qualification of the succeed- 
ing grants of power, then this bill should not pass, but if it is separate 
and distinct from them, the power to pass this bill is clear, no matter 


whether we regard the words ‘‘ to pay debts, provide for the common | 
as a distinct and | 


defense and the general welfare of the United States ’’ 


It is true this passage is not yet discovered, except upon our | 


If 


| 








| served in grants, an order founded in common sense 





substantive power or as merely qualifying the clause in which they | 


oceur, 
it is a familiar rule of construction that effect shall be given to the 
whole of the instrument under consideration and to every part of it, 


and if different parts appear to conflict they must be harmonized, if 


deded 


possible, and that construction should be adopted which renders every 
part and every line operative. This rule applies especially to written 
constitutions. 

This section granting legislative powers to Congress, looked at in a 
common-sense way, not attempting to “‘squeeze’’ any particular mean- 
ing out of it, but taking the words as meaning what they say, seems to be 
seventeen separate and distinct grants of power, and I can see no more 


| reason to say that the first clause is limited and controlled by succeed- 


ing clauses than to say that either of those succeeding is limited by some 
other. But this has been more clearly and better said by great men, 
as we shall see hereafter. 

The twelfth clause of this section granting power to raise and sup- 
port armies is limited by a provision that no appropriation shall be 
made for that use fora longer period than two years. The object of this 
limitation is plainly to keep the organization of the Army under the 
control of the people. This limitation, being in the opinion of the 
framers of the Constitutidn necessary, is plainly expressed. If, then, 
the intention was to make the first clause of this section a mere limita- 
tion on the succeeding powers, why did they not as plainly say that ? 
The intentions of the ‘‘enlightened patriots who framed the Constitu- 
tion’’ required no concealment. Why, then, should they not ‘* employ 
the words which most directly and aptly express the idea they intended 
to convey ?”’ 

Chief-Justice Marshall said that— 

As men whose intentions require no concealment generally employ the words 
which most directly and aptly express the ideas they intend to convey, the en- 
lightened patriots who framed our Constitution and the people who adopted 


it must be understood to have employed words in their natural sense and to 
have intended what they said. 


Mr. Cooley says that the thing which we are to seek in construing a 
law is the thought expressed, and ‘‘ to ascertain this the first resort in all 
cases is to the natural signification of the words employed.”’ 

And Thomas Jefferson said: 


We should on every question of construction carry ourselves back to the time 
when the Constitution was adopted, recollect the spirit manifested in the de- 
bates, and instead of trying what meaning may be squeezed out of the text or 
invented against it, conform to the probable one in which it was passed, 


Adopting these rules of construction, it occurs to me that Mr. Mon- 
roe’s analysis of clause 1 of this section is correct, as follows: 

That the second part of this grant— 

Alluding to the first clause of this section— 


gives a right to appropriate the public money, and nothing more, is evident from 
the following considerations : 

First, if the right of appropriation is not given by this clause it is not given at 
all, there being no other grant in the Constitution which gives it directly, or 
which has any bearing on the subject, even by implication, except the two fol- 
lowing: first, the prohibition which is contained in the eleventh of the enumet 
ated powers not to appropriate money for the support of armies for a longer 
term than two years; and, secondly, the declaration in the sixth member or 
clause of the ninth section of the first article, that no money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law. 

Secondly, this part of the grant has none of the characteristics of a distinct 
and original power. It is manifestly incidental to the great objects of the first 
branch of the grant, which authorizes Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises; a power of vast extent, not granted by the Confederation, 
the grant of which formed one of the principal inducements to the adoption of 
this Constitution. If both parts of the grant are taken together, as they must 
be, for the one follows immediately after the other in the same sentence, it seems 
to be impossible to give to the latterany other construction than that contended 
for. Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises. For what purpose? To pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States—an arrangement and phrase- 


ology which clearly show that the latter part of the clause was intended to 


| enumerate the purposes to which the money thus raised might be appropriated 


Thirdly, if this is not the real object and fair construction of the second part 
of this grant, it follows either thatit has no import or operation whatever, or 
one of much greater extent than the first part. This presumption is evidently 
groundless in bothinstances; inthe first, because no part of the Constitution can 
be considered as useless—no sentence or clause in it without a meaning. Inthe 


| second, because such a construction as made the second part of the clause an 


original grant, embracing the same object with the first, but with much greater 
power than it, would be in the highest degree absurd. The order generally ob- 
since it promotes a clear 
understanding of their import, is to grant the power intended to be conveyed 
in the most full and explicit manner, andthen to explain or qualify itif expla 
nation or qualification should be necessary. This order has, it is believed, been 
invariably observed in all the grants contained inthe Constitution. In the se« 
ond, because if the clause in question is not construed merely as an authority to 
appropriate the public money, it must be obvious thatit conveys a power of in 
definite and unlimited extent ; that there would have been no use for the special 
powers to raise and support armies and a navy, to regulate commerce, to call 
forth the militia, or even to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
An unqualified power to pay the debts and provide for the common def 
and general welfare, as the second part of this clause would be if considered as 








nse 


| a distinct and sepgrate grant, would extend to every object in which the public 


could be interested. A power to provide for the common defense would give to 
Congress the command of the whole force and of all the resources of the Union; 
but a right to provide for the general welfare would go much further. It would 
in effect break down all the barriers between the States and the General Gov- 
ernment and consolidate the whole under the latter. 


Again, he says on the same subject: 

The grant consists, as heretofore observed, of a twofold power: the first to 
raise and the second to appropriate the public money, and the terms used in 
both instances are generaland unqualified. Each branch was obviously drawn 
with a view to the other, and the import of each tends to illustrate that of the 
other. The grant to raise money gives a power over every subject from which 


revenue may be drawn, and is made in the same manner with the grants to de- 





' clare war, to raise and support armies anda navy, to regulate commerce, to 
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establish post-offices and post-roads 


General Government 


In the discharge of the powers conveyed in any of these grants there is no 


other check than that which is to be found in the great principles of our system, 
the responsibility of the representative to his constituents. If war, for exam- 
ple, is necessary, and Congress declare it for good cause, their constituents will 
support them in it A like support will be given them for the faithful discharge 
of their duties under any and every other power vested in the United States. 


But should the Representative act corruptly and betray his trust or 






otherwise prove that he was unworthy of the confidence of his constituents, he | 
would be equally sure to lose it and to be removed and otherwise censured 
according to his deserts 

(gain 

Had it been intended that Congress should be restricted in the apy ropriation 
of the public money to such ex iditures as were authorized by a rigid con- 
struction of the other specilic grat how easy would it have been to have pro- 
vided in it by a declaration to that effect. The on 


ission of such declaration is 
an additional proof that it was not intended that the grant should be 


»consirued 


theret 





And after a fall and elaborate argument, which I regret I can not 
quote entire, he sums up the matter as follows: 

The substance of what has been urged on this subject may be expressed in a 
few words. My idea is that Congress have an unlimited power to raise money, 
and that in its appropriation they have a discretionary power, restricted only 
by the duty toappropriate it to purposes of common detense and of general, not 
local, national, not State benefit 

From all of which it appears clear that the words *‘ to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare’’ are not an 
independent power on the one hand nor absolutely meaningless on the 
other, but that they are qualifying words, relating to this one clause 
alone and that the powers nveyed in this clause z2re distinct and 
independent, as are the powers in the subsequent clauses. This is the 
construction that has been placed upon this section by the practice of 
the Government from its beginning until this session of Congress. 


ALHOUN S OPINION, 


Ir. Calhoun at an early day clearly vindicated the right of the Gov- 


ernment to make appropriations without reference to the powers suc- 


ceeding this clause. Chis had been the unvaryi practice of the Gov- 
ernment before, and it seems from his statement that up to that time it 
had n objected to. I quote trom his speech of February 4, 
1817, in the House of Representatives. In speaking on that occasion 
of the power now under consideration he said: 


What can be more express than the Constitution upon this very point ? 

The first power delegated to Congress is « ‘To lay 
and collect taxes,’’ & First the power is given to lay taxes; next the objects 
are enumerated to which the money accruing from the exercise of this power 
may be applied, namely, to pay the debts, provide for the defense, and promote 
the general welfare ; and last the rule for laying the taxes is prescribed, to wit, 
that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform. If the framers had in- 
tended to limit the use of the money to the powers afterward enumerated and 
defined, nothing could have been more easy than to have expressed it plainly. 
I know it is the opinion of some that the words * to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare,’ 


ne 
Aik 


never be 


mmprised in these words 


which I have just cited, were not 
intended to be referred to the power of laying taxes contained in the first part 
of the section, but that they are to be understood as distinct and independent 
powers granted in gencral terms, and are qualified by a more detailed enumer- 
ation of powers in the subsequent part of the Constitution. 

If such were in fact the meaning intended, surely nothing can be conceived 
more bungling and awkward than the manner in which the framers have com- 
municated their intention. If it were their intention to makea summary of the 
powers of Congress in general terms which were afterward to be particularly 


defined and enumerated, they should have told usso plainly and distinetly 
if the words 


welfare” 


; and 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
were intended forthis summary, they should have headed the list of our 
powers and it should have been stated that to effect the general objects the fol- 
lowing specific powers were granted. I ask members to read the section with 
attention, and it will, I conceive, plainly appear that such could not have been 
the intention. The whole section seems to me to be about taxes. It plainly 
commences and ends with it, and nothing could be more strained than to sup- 
pose that the intermediate words “ to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare’? were to be taken as independent and distinct 
powers. Forced, however, as such a construction was, I might admit it and 
urge that the words do constitute a part of the enumerated powers. The Con- 
stitution gives to Congress the power to establish post-offices and post-roads. 
I know the interpretation usually given to these words confines our powers 
to that of designating only the post-roads; but it seems to me that the word 

establish ’’ comprehends something more. But suppose the Constitution to be 
silent, why should we be confined in the application of moneysto the enumerated 
powers? There is nothing in the reason of the thing that I can perceive why it 
should be so restricted ; and the habitual and uniform practice of the Govern- 
ment coincides with my opinion, Our laws are full of instances of money ap- 
propriated without any reference to the enumerated powers. We granted by a 
unanimous vote,or nearly so, 550,000 to the distressed inhabitants of Caracas, 


and a very large sum at two different times to the St. Domingo refugees. If 
we are restricted in the use of our money tothe enumerated powers, on what 
principle can the purchase of Louisiana be justified? To pass over many other 


stances, tie 


identical power which is now the subject of discussion has in sev- 


eral instances been exercised To look no further back, at the last session a 
considerable sum was granted to complete the Cumberland road. In reply to 
t! niform course of legislation I expect it will be said that our Constitution 
is founded on positive and written principles and not on precedents. I do not 
deny the position; but I have introduced these instances to prove the uniform 
sense of Congress and the country (for they have not been objected to) as to our 


powers; and surely they furnish betterevidence of the true interpretation of the 
Constitution than the most refined and subtle arguments 


Such was the opinion, deliberately expressed, of one of the most 
wonderfully 


y gifted men of this or any other country, and we shall find 

him acting upon this construction many years after. 
Lord Coke said that great regard ought, in construing a law, to be 
paid to the construction which the sages who lived about the time, or 
soon after it was made, put upon it, because they were best able to 


aiter 


| 


and with all the other specific grants tothe | judge of the intention of the makers at the time when the law w 
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as 


made. 
And on this very subject of the force of contemporaneous construc- 
tion the Supreme Court of the United States, in 6 Wheaton, 264, said- 


Great weight has always been attached, and very rightly attached, t 
temporaneous construction. 


> COon- 


And in Colley vs. Board of Wardens (12 How, 311-15) the same court 


| upon this subject uses this language: 


In addition to what has been said respecting each of these constitutional ob- 
jections to this law, it may be observed that similar laws have existed and be: n 
practiced on in the States since the adoption of the Federal Constitut; 
* * * and that this contemporaneous construction of the Constitution. sine 
acted on with such uniformity in a matter of much public interest and impor 
tance,is entitled to great weight in determining whether such a law is rey, 
nant to the Constitution, &c. : 


nn 


This construction of Mr. Monroe quoted above does not rest alone upon 
his authority, high as that is, but his opinions as therein expressed are 
the result of long and patient reflection on his part and of his observa- 
tion of the opinions and actions of the great men who had been called 
upon to practically construe these powers betore him, and are the sum- 
ming up of his own mature judgment and the experience of the Govern- 
ment. And it should not be lost sight of that Mr. Calhoun was a 
member of his Cabinet when these views were given to the world and 
was of course a party to them, and his own votes subsequently cast 
demonstrate that he continued to the end of his life to act upon this 
construction, 


INSTANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


The name of the instances of appropriations by the Governmen 
purposes not enumerated in section 8 of article Lis legion. In diss 
ing this question Judge Story says: 


In regard to the practice of the Government, it has been entirely in con 





| to the principles here laid down Appropriations have never been | 
Congress to cases falling within the specific powers enumerated in the ¢ st 
tion, whether those powers be construed in the broad or their narrow s 
And in an especial manner appropriations have been made to aid interna 
provem«e nts of various sorts, in our roads, our navigation, our streams 

| objects of a national character and importance. In some cases, not silent!) 
upon discussion, Congress have gone the length of making appropriations to 


| portant as it doubtless was, certainly could not affect the *‘ 


| pestilence in numerous cases. 


| certainly far more local in its nature than this bill. 


ald destitute foreigners and cities laboring undersevere calamities, as i: 
lief of the Saint Domingo refugees in 1794, and the citizens of V« ‘ 
suffered from an earthquake in 1812. An illustration equally forcible, of a 
mestic character, is in the bounty given in the cod-fisheries, which was st: 
ously resisted on constitutional grounds in 1792, but which still mainta 
place in the statute-book of the United States. 


nez 


It is well known that in Mr. Jefferson’s administration Louisiana 
was purchased and fifteen millions paid for it; that during his admin- 
istration the Military Academy was established at West Point, and that 
in 1808 he recommended an additional appropriation out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury to enlarge it. But another great work begun in his ad- 
ministration, was continued by his successors, which, great and im- 
general wel- 
fare’’ of the country anything like the present proposed measure. | 
allude to the Cumberland road; vet we find Mr. Jefferson, the tather 
of strict construction, approving this appropriation of public money for 
internal improvements, and this, too, while Mr. Madison, was his Sec- 
retary of State, and these appropriations were continued until fifteen or 


| twenty of them had been made, and until the appropriations to this 


work aggregated millions of dollars. 

If this bill providing for a mere dirt road of certainly very little gen- 
eral importance was in the opinion of these two men within the consti- 
tutional powers of the Government, certainly a matter of great and 
general national importance like the present measure, affecting ever) 
man, woman, and child in this country, affecting the very Government 
itself, its peace and its permanency, is within the scope of its powers 

In addition to the instances already given of theexercise of this powel 
numberless others might be cited. Among these, and as ext! 
nary as any already mentioned, is the appropriation of $500,000 made 
in 1847 to aid suffering Ireland, and for which Calhoun, Webster, Sam 
Houston, Reverdy Johnson, and Crittenden voted, This has been fol 
lowed by appropriations for the benefit of sufferers Ly flood, tire, and 
And this Congress during this session 
has passed, without a dissenting vote I believe in either House, a bill 
appropriating a valuable piece of property to Fort Smith, in my State 
to aid the public schools of that place, which, in proportion to the in- 
terests involved, is largely in excess of this proposed donation, and Is 


aordl- 


Besides this, this 
Congress has passed an act to loan a million and a half of dollars to th 
exposition at New Orleans. 

But beyond all this the Government has donated immense bodies of 
lands to the States and to corporations to aid them fn building! uil- 


roads, which donations are said to exceed 140,000,000 of acres. Be- 


sides this, the Government has loaned its credit for similar purposes to 
railroads by issuing its bonds amounting to over $60,000,000, upon 
which interest has been paid by the Government until bonds and 1 
terest amount to more than $100,000,000, and over 4,000,000 of acres 
of land have been donated to building canals. 

For many years the Government has been appropriating lands to ‘he 
aid of schools, and about 100,000,000 acres of the public domain ha 
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| 
I believe, been so appropriated. Here we have practical expositions 
of the Constitution running parallel with the history of the Govern- 
ment, and the constant assertion of constitutional power going very far 
bevond the authority necessary to pass this bill. 
; DONATIONS OF 


| 


LANDS, 


2ut it has been asserted that the donation of lands to the public | 
schools was not made under this section, but that the power to do that | 
was derived from section 3, article 4, of the Constitution, which con- | 
fers upon Congress the power to dispose of and make all needful regu- | 
lations respecting the territory or other property of the United States. 
And it is claimed that under this section Congress had the constitu- | 
tional right to so donate the public lands, and, further, that under it | 
Congress had full power tosell lands.and donate the proceeds to schools, | 
but that these donations of lands couid not be considered precedents | 
for this bill. This is not strict construction, but on the contrary is the 
very loosest possible, and in reply to this I will only quote from Mr. 
Monroe as to the meaning of the second clause of the third section of | 
article 4, as follows: 
Since, then, it is manifest that the power granted Congress to dispose of and | 


make all needful regulations respecting the territory and other property of the 


United States relates solely to the territory and property which had been ceded | 
by individual States and which after such cession lay without their respective | 
limits and for which special provision was deemed necessary, the main powers | 
of the Constitution, operating internally, not being applicable or adequate 
thereto, it follows that this power gives no authority and has no bearing on the 
question of internal improvements. | 
(nd this was confirmed in Scott vs. Sandford (19 How., 436). | 
lf Mr. Monroe’s opinion is correct, this section conveyed no powe1 
of dopating land nor the proceeds of the sale of land for internal im- 
provements; and if not for them, then how does it confer the right to | 
donate them in aid of schools in the States ? 
{nd Mr. Monroe further affirms, as we have already seen, that the 
sole power of appropriation conferred upon Congress is by clause 1, sec- 
tion 8, article 1. But I repeat his words on this point: 
If the right of appropriation is not given by this clause it is not given at all, 


! 
there being no other grant in the Constitution which gives it directly or which 


has any bearing on the subject, even by implication, except, &c. 


ly 
ha 


So we find that he believed that all power of appropriation was and 
is derived from this one clause, and of course that the constitutional 
powers and constitutional limitations are the same in all appropria- 
tions of revenue, no matter whence the revenue may be derived. 

In the very nature of things it can not be that the tramers of the 
Constitution ever intended to give Congress an unlimited power to 
appropriate one fund and a limited power to appropriate another. 
Money going into the Treasury, no matter whence it comes, is revenue; 
a proper disbursement of one dollar would be a proper disbursement of 
another; there is no difference inthe money. Besides, if the power to | 
purchase territory is “‘ perfect from principles of great public policy,” 
and we can donate that, as these gentleman all admit we can, then all 
we have to do is to buy land with the money and donate that, thereby | 
doing indirectly that which can not be done directly, a sort of leger- 
demain not tolerated by the law; for it is an axiom that whatever is 
prohibited by law to be done directly can not legally be effected by an | 
indirect and circuitous contrivance. ~It seems to be clear then that there 
isno more unlimited constitutional power to appropriate money arising 
from the sale of lands than from any other source, and no less. And 
upon this view Mr. Pierce, while President, expressed himself in the | 
following forcible way: 

I respectfully submit that in a constitutional puint of view it is wholly imma- 
terial whether the appropriation be in money or in land. The public domain | 
is the common property of the Union just as much as the surplus proceeds of | 
that and of duties on imports remaining unexpended in the Treasury | 
_ Then the appropriations of land or money to aid schools or for internal 
improvement is a precedent for this bill, and is the exercise of a power 
not enumerated in section 8, article 1, subsequent to the first clause, and 
not to be found in the Constitution outside of that section. The dona- 
tions of land to school purposes and purposes of internal improvement 
was either unconstitutional or authorized by clause 1, section &, article | 
1, of the Constitution. If they were constitutional, the same clause | 
that authorized them authorizes this. 





A HERESY, 

Where a very serious mistake is made in my opinion in considering 
this question is in accepting as correct, as axiomatic in fact, avery grave 
political heresy, which claims that if Congress has the power to make | 
this appropriation it has also the power to control the object for which 
the appropriation is made. This is not a new doctrine, but is one 
which has been invariably decided against in the history of the coun- 
try and has never been recognized as correct or acted upon by the Gov- 
ernment. The unvarying repudiation of this doctrine, beginning with 
the Government itself and among the men who organized and for years 
administered it, ought by this time to be considered eternally settled. 

regret exceedingly to see able and pure men now lending the aid of 
their great names to the establishment of a doctrine so pernicious and 


80 much at war with the interest of both the State and Federal gov- 
ernments, 
THE TRUE DOCTRINE, 


The doctrine as taught and acted upon by the great minds which | 


| in internal affairs affecting the general 


3d) 


brought order out of chaos in the beginning of our Government is that 
the Government has the power to appropriate money to aid the States 


, hot local welfare, but that it 
can not interfere with the States in the management and control of the 
affairs so aided, these remaining, as before, absolutely under the control 
of the States. This being the simple meaning of the Constitution, and 
having been understood and accepted as the fundamental law of the 
land for a century, is by this time certainly not an open question. 

In a debate in the Senate some time since upon this question Mr. 
GEORGE, of Mississippi, said— 

That the phrase “to provide for the general welfare of the United States" used 
in the taxing clause which I have read is not a substantive, distinct, and inde- 
pendent power, under which Congress may do anything deemed by it to be con- 
ducive to the general welfare. is, I think, now well settled in the practice of the 
legislative and executive departments, as well as by the decisions of the courts. 


Phat the Federal Government is one delegated, limited, and enumerated 
powers is not now, I believe, denied 


of 


It seems to be conceded that whenever we exercise a power we are bound to 
look to the Constitution for it; and that any exercise ofa power not granted by 
the Constitution is on our part a pure usurpation. Theseare my views, at least, 
and I shall adhere to them 


And commenting on this Mr. CoKE said: 


Here is a declaration of State rights upon which Mr. Jefferson would have 
been content to have rested himself. He would have been willing to go to the 
world on it, for Mr. Jefferson never made a clearer or stronger statement of 
St rights doctrine than the honorable Senator from Mississippi did in maki: 
this statement of the views which he says are his and which he says he 
to adhere to. 


is inte nds 

This view seems to me perfectly sound and correct, and it seems that 
Mr. Madison believed that Congress did not have an unlimited power 
to do anything deemed by it conducive to the general welfare, but that 
he believed that this power was confined to such things as could be ac- 
complished by the making of appropriations of money—just the extent 
to which this bill goes and no further. On March 3, 1817, he said 

A restriction of the power “** to provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare’’ tor h are to be provided for by the expenditure of money would 
still leave within the legislative power of Congress all the great and most im- 


portant measures of government, money being the ordinary and necessary 
means of carrying them into execution 


ses whit 


‘his language was used in vetoing a bill which provided for internal 
improvements in the States,and which he seemed to understand to 
claim the right in the Government to control after they were con- 
structed. This position he repudiated, and, after stating his objection 
to the bill on this account, he concluded with the statement of the true 
power of the Government just quoted. He had three times before this 
approved bills appropriating money for the Cumberland road—$50,000 
in 1811, $30,000 in 1812, and $100,000 in 1815. 

It may be well just here, too, to mention this important fact in con- 
nection with the Cumberland road: that while the Government appro- 
priated millions of dollars to it, and by its own commissioners laid out 
the road, and it was actually constructed by the Government itself 
with the consent of the States, there was at no time any claim set up 
by the Government that it had any right to enter the States for the 
purpose of controlling or even protecting the road; and when, in 1817, 
the bill above referred to was passed to provide for internal improve- 
ments, and which seemed to contemplate the control of such improve- 
ments by the General Government, Mr. Madison promptly vetoed it. 


OPINIONS OF STATESMEN, 


In this message Mr. Madison, who was called the father of the Con- 
stitution, who was a member of the ‘‘ Grand convention,’’ the author of 
the Virginia resolutions, one of the authors of the Federalist, and who 
had served for eight yearsas Secretary of State during Jefferson’sadmin- 
istration, had himself succeeded to the Presidency, and had administered 
that office eight years, as among the last, if not indeed the very last, 
act of his official life, in this message distinctly recognized the right of 
the Government to make appropriations for purposes not enumerated 


| in the Constitution, and at the same time as distinctly denies that the 


Government has the right to control the objects for which the appro- 
priation is made. 

In this view Mr. Monroe fully concurred, and in vetoing a similar bill 
in 1822 he said: 

A right to impose duties to be 


paid by all persons passing a certain road, 
and on horses and carriages, aS 18 done 


1, involves the right to take 
the land from the proprietor on a valuation, and to pass laws for the protectiorf 


hil 
iis bi 


by tl 





of the road from injuries. It is a complete right of jurisdiction and 
sovereignty for all purposes of internal improvement, and not merely the right 
of applying money under the power vested in Congress to make appropriations 
under which power, with the consent of the States through which this road 
passes, the work was originally commenced and has been so farexecuted., Lam 
of opinion that Congress do not possess this power; that the States individu- 
ally can not grant it; for although they may assent to the appropriation of 
money within their limits for such purposes, they can grant no power of juris 


diction or sovereignty by special « pac 
can be granted only by an amendment to 
scribed by it. 


ts with the United State 


the Constitution 


or This power 


ind in the mode pre- 


And again he said: 


Good roads will facilitate the transportation of the 


mail, and thereby pro- 
mote the purposes of commerce aud politi 


ul intelligence among the people 
They will, by being properly directed to these objects, enhance the value of our 
vacant lands, a treasure of vast resource to the nation. Tothe appropriation of 
the public money to improvements having these objects in view and carried to 
a certain extent I do not see any well-founded constitutional objection. 
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And again: 
























































The right of appropriation is nothing more than a right to apply the public 
money to this or that purpose. It has no incidental power, nor does it draw 
after it any consequences of that kind. All that Congresscan do under it in the 
case of internal improvements would be to appropriate the money necessary to 
makethem. For every act requiring legislative sanction or support the State 
authority must be relied on. The condemnation of the land, if the proprietors 
should refuse to sell it, the establishment of turnpikes and tolls, and the pro- 
tection of the work when finished must be done by the State. To these pur- 
poses the powers of the General Government are believed to be utterly incom- 
petent 


And further, in speaking of the Cumberland road, he said: 


In this instance, which is by far the strongest in respect to the expense, ex- 
tent, and nature of the work done, the United States have exercised no act of 
jurisdiction or sovereignty within either of the States by taking the land from 
the proprietors by force, by passing acts for the protection of the road, or to 
raise a revenue from it by the establishment of turnpikes and tolls, orany other 
act founded on the principle of jurisdiction or right. Whatever they have done 
has, on the contrary, been founded on the opposite principle, on the voluntary, 
unqualified admission that the sovereignty belonged to the State and not to the 
United States; and thatthey could perform no act which should tend to weaken 
the power of the State or to assume anytothemselves. All that they have done 
has been to appropriate the public money to the construction of this road and 
to cause it to be constructed; for I presume that no distinction can be taken 
between the appropriation of money raised by the sale of public lands and of 
that which arises from taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; nor canI believe that 
the power of appropriation derives any sanction from a provision to that effect, 
having been made by an article of compact between the United States and the 
people of the then Territory of Ohio. 


General Jackson also agreed in this view of the powers and limita- 
tions of the Government, regarding the question as settled, and after 
reviewing the message of Mr. Madison of March 3, 1817, he says: 


I have not been able to consider these declarations in any other point of view 
than as a concession that the right of appropriation is not limited by the 
power to carry into effect the measure for which the money is asked, as was 
formerly contended. 


He also mentioned the administration of Mr. Monroe upon this ques- 
tion as follows: 

The views of Mr. Monroe upon this subject were not left to inference. During 
his administration a bill was passed through both Houses of Congress conferring 
the jurisdiction and prescribing the mode by which the Federal Government 
should exercise it in the case of the Cumberland road. He returned it with ob- 
jections to its passage, and in assigning them took occasion to say that in the 
early stages of the Government he had inclined to the construction that it had 
no right to expend money except in the performance of acts authorized by the 
other specific grants of power according to a strict construction of them, but 
that on further reflection and observation his mind had undergone a change ; 
that his opinion then was: “ That Congress have an unlimited power to raise 
money, and that inits appropriation they have a discretionary power, restricted 
only by the duty to appropriate it to purposes of common defense and of gen- 
eral not local, national not State benefit.’’. And this wasavowed to be the govern- 
ing principle through the residue of his administration. 


And that he (General Jackson) entirely acquiesced in this construction 
appears from the following. Commenting upon what has just been 
stated, he says: 


The constitutional power of the Federal Government to construct or promote 
works of internal improvement presents itself in two points of view: the first, 
as bearing upon the sovereignty of the States within whose limits their execu- 
tion is contemplated, if jurisdiction of the territory which they may occupy be 
claimed as necessary to their preservation and use; the second, asasserting the 
simple right to appropriate money from the national Treasury in aid of such 
works when undertaken by State authority, surrendering the claim of jurisdic- 
tion. In the first view the question of power is an open one, and can be decided 
without the embarassment attending the other, arising from the practice of the 
Government, Although frequently and strenuously attempted, the power to 
this extent has never been exercised by the Government in a single instance. 
It does not in my opinion possess it; and no bill, therefore, which admits it can 
receive my official sanction. 

And further he says: 


This brief reference to known facts will be sufficient to show the difficulty, if 
not the impracticability, of bringing back the operations of the Government to 
the construction of the Constitution set up in 1793, assuming that to be its true 
reading in relation to the power under consideration, thus giving an admoni- 
tory proof of the force of implication and the necessity of guarding the Consti- 
tution with sleepless vigilance against the authority of precedents which have 
not the sanction of its most plainly defined powers. For although it is the duty 
of all to look to that sacred instrument instead of the statute-book, to repudiate 
at all times encroachments upon its spirit which are too apt to be effected by the 
conjuncture of peculiar and facilitating circumstances, it is not less true thatthe 
public good and the nature of our political institutions require that individual 
differences should yield to a well-settled acquiescence of the people and confed- 
erated authorities in particular construction of the Constitution upon doubtful 
points. Not to concede this much to the spirit of our institutions would impair 
their stability and defeat the objects of the Constitution itself. 


it 



























































This long line of precedents and authorities, approved by, I believe, 
all the Presidents, and acted on continuously by the Government, is to 
my mind conclusive of two points: First, that the Government has the 
right and constitutional power to pass this bill and to make appro- 
priations to carry it into effect; and, second, that the Government can 
not, even with the consent of the States, control the object for which 
the appropriation is made without a constitutional amendment author- 
izing it; that this bill does not and could not convey directly or by 
any implication any such power. For myself, when I follow the 
teachings and example of Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, and Andrew 
Jackson, and when these are fortified and illustrated by the unvarying 
practice of the Government for a hundred years, beginning with its 
infancy and among the men who made it, and when all this is fully in 
accord with my own judgment, I have little fear that I am wrong. 

The only question, then, remaining for me is to determine whether 
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gence, hence I am an earnest advocate of popular education. 
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the circumstances surrounding us at this time demand the passage of 


his bill. 
THE NECESSITY FOR THIS ACTION. 
I believe that the sheet-anchor of our form of government is intel]j- 


Daniel 


Webster uttered a sentiment of which history will demonstrate the 
truth when he said, ‘‘It is intelligence which has reared the majestic 
columns of our national glory, and this alone can prevent them from 
crumbling into ashes.”’ 


The spread of intelligence is to be the safeguard of our Government— 


it will be not only our protection against centralization of political and 
financial power on the one hand, but our sure and safe defense against 
communism, nihilism, and revolutionary tendencies on the other. 


While ours was a comparatively frontier population, with sturdy self- 


reliance and individuality as a common characteristic, our dangers were 
not many; but with a dense population, accumulated wealth, and com- 
parative effeminacy, new perils arise, and we must depend upon educa- 
tion and intelligence to counteract these as far as possible, for ‘‘as 
thou sowest so shalt thou reap’’ applies to States as well as to men. 


Next to the Christian religion, the great civilizer of men is the school. 
Public schools, like everything else, are criticised, but until something 
better is devised I am in favor of maintaining and extending them. In 
the comparatively brief period of their existence they have accomplished 
wonders, and are yet in their infancy. The system will improve with 
age and experience, I believe, until it will be regarded as the greatest 
means of promoting the universal brotherhood of man. 

Speaking of the first common-school law, Macaulay said: 

By this memorable law it was in the Scotch forge statuted and ordained that 
every parish in the realm should provide a commodious school-house and should 
pay a moderate stipend to a schoolmaster. The effect could not be immediately 
felt. But before one generation had passed away it began to be evident that the 
common people of Scotland were superior in intelligence to the common people 
of any other country in Europe. To whatever land the Scotchman might wan- 
der, to whatever calling he might betake himself, in America or India, in trade 
or in war, the advantage of his early training raised him above his competitors 
If he was taken into a warehouse as a porter he soon became foreman. If he 
enlisted in the army he soon became a sergeant. Scotland, meanwhile, in spite 
of the barrenness of her soil and the severity of her climate, made such progress 
in agriculture, in manufactures, in commerce, in letters, in science, in al! that 
constitutes civilization as the Old World never saw equaled or even the New 
World has scarcely seen surpassed. 


And I believe that like efforts will be rewarded by like results in ou 
own country. In speaking of the safety that intelligence brings in its 
train, Lord Brougham said: 


There have been periods when the country heard with dismay that the sol- 
dier was abroad. That is not thecase now. Let the soldier be abroad! In the 
present age he can do nothing! There is another person abroad—a less impor 
tant person, in the eyes of some an insignificant person—whose labo: 
tended to produce this state of things. The schoolmaster isabroad! And I trust 
more to him, armed with his primer,than I do to the soldier, in full military 
array, for upholding and extending the liberties of this country. 





s | ‘ 


I believe, then, that it is a duty we owe ourselves and the country 
to foster the spread of learning by every legitimate means within ou 
power. 

The necessity for action now can not be doubted for a moment. 
enteen per cent. of the people of the country are illiterate, or a total in 
1880 of 6,239,958. Fifteen per cent. of the voters can not read and 
write. I believe that no President has ever been elected by a majority 
equaling 15 per cent. of the whole vote cast, and I doubt if any debated 
question of public policy was ever determined by so large a majority at 
the polls. This certainly leaves too great a power within the reach of 
unscrupulous demagogues. But bad as this is in the whole country it 
is worse in some States, the illiteracy among the voters in a number 
exceeding 40 per cent. of the total, counting white and colored. 

If the States where this cloud of illiteracy is the most dense are mak- 
ing earnest efforts to help themselves, and on account of the magnitude 
of the work and their own circumstances they are unable to cope with 
the evil successfully and at once, then the Government should give 
them whatever aid it can. 

EDUCATIONAL 

When the war closed the Southern States were in almost abso! 
desolation. By slow and painful means the wastes were built up, houses 
and fields year by yearappeared, until now we are a reasonably prospet- 
ous people. But our accumulations, over and above a bare subsistenc 
have been small and our advance toward prosperity laborious and siow 

During the war, too, schools were suspended, and immediately alte: 
it the disorganized state of society and the struggle for bread : 
solute necessaries overbore all other considerations, and in buildi 
temporary houses to live in, rebuilding fences, no time was lett -” 
pare for schools; hence among the other misfortunes left us by the \ 
is an increase in our illiteracy among the white people. 

When the houses were built and the farms repaired then began 
work of building up schools, and as illustrating the school spirit t 
now I will make only one selection from a number of opinions of a) 
and competent men from the North, who have observed our elior's 

Rev. Dr. Mayo, of Massachusetts, speaking of this subject, says: 


mpev- 


EFFORTS. 


nte 
it 
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I am pretty well acquainted with the condition of education in our cou 





and in other countries, and I have no hesitation in announcing to you, ge 


_— . . . a “ wt rid has 
men, my conviction that never within ten years in the history of the wor \ 
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an effort so great, so persistent, and so absolutely heroic been made by any peo- 
ple for the education of the children as by the leading class ofthe people in our 
Southern States. Practically, within ten years every one of these Southern 
States has put on its statute-book a system of public schools; practically, within 
this time, every district of country in the South has received something that can 
be called a school. This school public, as we may call it, consisting of State 
officials, of school officers, of superior teachers, of thoughtful people all over the 
South, is to my mind the most forcible, the most persistent, the most devoted 
school public now in any part ofthe world. There is no body of superior teachers 
doing so much work for so little pay and under such great disadvantages as in 
the South to-day. There is no minority of people working so hard to overcome 
this terrible calamity of illiteracy anywhere in the world to-day asin the South, 
I give this as the deliberate result ot two years of observation in twelve States. 


We must remember, gentlemen, that nine men out of ten in the South never | 


saw what we call a good public elementary school. The thing that isnecessary 
is to put for one year, for two years, for three years, in every district through 
that country a school that will be a fair representative of a public school, that 
the people can see it; and once having seen it and enjoyed its benefits, they never 
will give it up again. Now, it is utterly impossible for the average school au- 
thority to get the money to put such a school on the ground. Give to that man 
another $500, another $1,000, and at once, without wearing himself out with im- 
portunity, he can put on the ground the school that the people need; a school 
that instead of being a school that satisfies nobody, is a schoo! that satisfies every- 
body: and once having seen that school for one year, for two years, for five 
vears, for ten years, that people will be stimulated to great exertions, and will 
never give itup. * * * Whatistobe done should be done at once to meet 


the great demand of the present. * * * I amacquainted with the State super- | 


intendent of instruction, I believe, in every Southern State. I am acquainted 
with the State school board, I think, of every Southern State buttwoorthree. I 
have studied with great care in the records of all those oftices their methods of 
distribution of money. I believe there is no set of men in this country who are 
handling a moderate amount of money with greater economy, with greater 
fidelity, than these gentlemen. I believe if there is any set of men in this coun- 
trv that can be trusted to administer a fund of $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 in thirteen 
or fourteen States with fidelity, it is the school authorities of those States, and 
therefore it seems to me that this money should go directly to the children 
through the accustomed channels, of course being guarded by all proper safe- 
guards in the central power. 


Strong as this statement is it is none too strong. 
THE RESULTS. 
The results of this are very forcibly illustrated by a table which I find 
inan article by Henry Randall Waite, in the May number of the Prince- 
ton Review, and which I here present, with some comments of his. 


TABLE I. 


Number unable to 


Number unable to write in each 1,000 





write. i. of total popula- 
S 6 « . 7 s san cfgease or ti on. 
States and Territories. decrease. P 
1870. 1880. 1870. 1880. 

DOTOUE..dencatasnsteneens 4, 159, 216 4,715,395 Ine. 556,179 300 255 
Eastern and Middle..... 712, 074 699,369 Dec. 12,705 aS 48 
III ssisscecininninncins 676, 948 714,841 Ine. 37,893 57 44 
DOT OTII aes enccticcesasens 64, 643 84,575 Ine. 19,932 238 139 
District of Columbia... 28,719 25, 77! Dec. 2,941 218 145 
United States......... 5, 641, 600 6, 239,958 Inc. 598,358 146 124 


It will be seen that in the Southern States, in spite of every obstacle, such as 
inability to provide sufficient educational privileges, and regardless of the in- 
crease of over half a million in the aggregate of illiterates, the number of illiter- 
ate persons in each 1,000 of the total population shows a decrease for the decade 
of 45, as compared with 10 in the Eastern and Middle States, 13 in the Western 
States, 99in in the Territories, and 73 in the District of Columbia, Turning to the 
individual States of the South, we find that the number and the decrease in the 
number of illiterates in each 1,000 of the population was as follows: 
















TABLE II. 

States. 1870. 1880. Decrease. 

aN iat ak atantal cinstanecuscbnncouend Wixccsseisiheekenccenes 34 3438 41 

a aaa 275 252 23 

Delaware. thee Be teeee 185 132 53 

NN teeta a iinaie 382 298 Ss 
SN nc Lederle picatins oon a 396 337 59 | 

eI alia erect cccncsonconth~censenseasnvocveveee 2 251 211 40 

ae 379 338 41 

73 144 29 

378 330 48 

Shbedsse.denacenne 129 96 33 

: J 1 * 371 331 40 

South Carolina.. 411 37 40 

Leeann ict ceticannseliides 289 266 23 

PU sciindbaksiaes a 270 198 72 

I re csc rresmarreris 364 285 79 

WR WU Bec cso esovecsess. ede, 184 138 16 
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A very serious drawback with which we of the South have had to 
deal in building up schools has been the great debt which was by the 
most unblushing frauds fastened upon the school districts all over the 


| country by the so-called carpet-bag governments. This debt has stood 


like a lion in the path of progress, and for years a large part of the 
school taxes, which our people have been really ill able to bear, have 
been used to pay off these mementoes of wrong and oppression. These 
are now paid off, and we have the satisfaction to know that when we 


| pay our school taxes now our children shall have the benefit of them 


** The sting of taxation is wastefulness,’’ but at last this is removed 
from our system, and taxes will be hereafter cheerfully paid. 


rHE OPINION OF A COLORED TEACHER IN THE SOUTH, 


Some time since a distinguished Senator from the East asked a Sena- 
tor from the South, from my own State, the following question: 


Mr. Frye. Now, I should like toask the Senator another question, for I hav: 
the profoundest confidence in his judgment and his humanity both and his entire 
fairness of statement. I wish to know from the Senator whether or not in Ar 
kansas, on the part of educators, there is any prejudice against the education of 
the colored children at all? 

Mr. GARLAND. If I was now about to utter the last words I ever expected 
to say on this earth, | would say frankly that there is not, so far as I know; and 
a little further on I will attempt to show that we want to educate the colored 
people and that it is very important to us that they should be educated. 


As soon as I read this I addressed a note to the most eminent colored 
educator in my State perhaps, a man I never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing personally, and one of whose opinions on this subject I knew ab- 
solutely nothing. In reply to my note I received the following letter 


BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., April 2,1884 

DEAR Sir: Your esteemed favor of March 29 reached me to-day, and I hasten 
to reply, fully sympathizing, as I do, with any and all efforts made for the edu- 
cational upbuilding of this section of the country, and hoping that the haste with 
which this letter is written will be accepted as an ample apology for the many 
defects that will doubtless be found in its style and composition. 

As, when a witness comes into court, one of the first subjects for considera- 
tion is ‘**‘ who and what is he?”’ it may not be inappropriate for me to give a brief 
account of myself; and I will therefore state that I am a native of Ohio, gradu- 
ated at Ohio University (Athens) in 1853,and have been aresident of Arkansas 
since 1870. 

During Governor Baxter's administration I was the incumbent of the office 
of State superintendent of public instruction. Prior to that time I was a re- 
porter for the Arkansas Republican newspaper, and since that time have been 
principal of the Branch Normal College of the Arkansas Industrial University 
at Pine Bluff, to which position I was appointed by the trustees of the univer- 
sity, of which the then governor of the State, Hon. A. H. GARLAND, was ex officio 
president, at the .very beginning of its existence, and have held the same con- 
tinuously ever since. The act for the establishment of the Branch Normal Col- 
lege was approved April 25, 1873, and went into immediate operation, but owing 
to the intervention of the political troubles usually known as the *‘ Brooks-Bax- 
ter war,”’ no steps were made to carry its provisions into effect until 1875 (Sep- 
tember 25, 1875), at which time Hon. A. H. GARLAND was governor ofthe State. 
The law authorizing its establishment was enacted with special reference to 
“the convenience and well-being of the poorer classes,” und the institution was 
begun and carried on fora year ortwo asan experiment in a rented board house, 
constructed for an officers’ barracks during the war. 

The result of the experiment seems to have been satisfactory, for January 30, 
1882, the school was moved into the edifice constructed by the State for its ac- 
commodation, a brick building trimmed with Alabama granite and covered 
with Bangor slate, which is one of the handsomest buildings in the State. This 
building has twenty acres of grounds attached, situated at the junction of the 
Little Rock, Mississippi River and Texas, and the Texas and Saint Louis Rail- 
roads, and is filled up with the best class of modern school furniture from the 
house of A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. During the last month, March, 1884 
about four hundred dollars’ worth of new furniture was placed in the building 
Provision has been made for the purchase of some chemical apparatus, and 
something has been done in the way of collecting a library and cabinet of min- 
erals. About twenty newspapers and magazines are on file regularly in the 
reading-room. The value of the entire property can not be less than $25,000 
The annual attendance at the institution has increased from less than fifty at the 
beginning to over two hundred during the present year, the average attend 
ance thus far for the present year being considerably over one hundred and 
fifty. The course of study is not as yet up to the usual collegiate standard, but 
is fully as extensive as in the most of normal institutions. 

Twosmall classes have graduated and another will graduate this year. Nearly 
all of the students engage in teaching during the summer vacation, and even 
those who have not completed the course are as a rule much better qualified to 
teach than many who are attempting in our State to perform that work; and 
they are, I am satisfied, doing much for the educational progress of our State, In 
this connection it may be mentioned that two of the teachers in the Branch 
Normal College, and the principal and one assistant teacher in the colored pub- 
lic schools of Pine Bluff, received almost theirentire training in the Branch Nor 
mal College. 

As to the progress and capacity of these colored scholars, I am satisfied that 
taking into consideration the circumstances, they are all that could reasonably 
be expected. A great majority of them were raised in the country, remote from 
railroads, steamboats, where even mails and newspapers were a comparative: 
rarity, and consequently ignorant of many things which persons more favor 
ably situated learn by mere contact. For instance, I havea number of students 


| whoare reasonably proficient in algebra and geometry, who five years ago had 
| never seen such books nor even heard their names. A teacher from the North 


Our people are to-day taxing themselves higher for school purposes | 


than are the citizens of any part of this great country. The percent- 


age of the total taxes in the United States going into the support of 


~— is stated at 22.6. In New England, 20.2; the Middle States, 
9.5: 


so used, and in Tennessee, 33.2. 
Yet the amount of school resources per capita in New England is 


nearly $20, while in the South it is less than $3, the annual expendi- | 


‘ures for the education of 5,703,218 Southern children being about $12,- 


900,000, while nearly $58,000,000 are expended in the North for the 
benefit of 9,000,000 children. 
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the Western States, 26.6, while in Arkansas 30.3 per cent. are | 


will often be much surprised when he first teaches in the South among the « 
ored people by finding that young men, fully grown, have never even heard the 
names of Napoleon Bonaparte or Daniel Webster. Of course in order to know 
what a school has done it is absolutely necessary to know what had to be don: 
and a fair estimate can not be made without taking into consideration the in« 
dental as well as the direct educational advantages a class of students ha 
enjoyed 

As to the educational progress that has been made in Arkansas since I have 
been a resident of the State, I can mention only a few illustrative example~ 
During that time the Arkansas Industrial University at Fayetteville, with it- 
Medical College at Litthe Rock, and Branch Normal College at Pine Bluff, th« 
Philander South College and the Little Rock University at Little Rock hav: 
been organized and located in handsome brick buildings. Southland Coll 
near Helena, was a fine property ; while Russellville, Prescott, Little Rock, and 
other cities have very excellent school buildings, usually of brick, nicely fitted 


up. The State has an educational journal, and a Stete teachers’ association, 


: 
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composed of both white and colored teachers, of which I have been a member 
since its inception,and in which I have served for several terms as an officer. 
I mention these facts as indicative of the public sentiment so far as colored 
teachers are concerned 

During the summer vacation of 1883 a series of teachers’ institutes was held 
in the judicial districts of the State, under the supervision of Hon. W. E. Thomp- 
son, State superintendent of public instruction, which were largely attended 
by the teachers of the State. By his appointment I conducted the institute in 
the eleventh district, which was intended specially for the benefit of colored | 
teachers, and was largely attended by them. I presume that it was managed 
satisfactorily, as at closing the conductor was presented with a handsome hunt- | 
ing-case gold watch. I am at present under engagement with the same gentle- 
man to conduct similar institutes in five of the districts during the ensuing sum- 
mer vacation. As to the general publicsentiment in reference to a public school 
system, I think that there can be nodoubt but that the preponderance is largely 
in its favor 

When in Little Rock a few weeks since I visited the office of the State super- 
intendent, and was shown a letter from the board of trustees of a certain district 
who were quite anxious for that official to give them, by a decision, some mode 
of evading or of construing away the provisions of the law fixing a limit to the | 
amount of local taxation for school purposes, which showed that at least the | 
people were willing to tax themselves to a greater extent than the lawallowed. | 
By voluntary self-taxation the people support ten-months’ public schools in 
nearly all our larger towns and cities for white as well as colored youth, and in 
the country districts the number of schools is rapidly increasing every year 
and the schoo! term increased in length. Ifa school, white or colored, has been 
molested or interfered with since I have been in the State I have not heard of | 
such occurrence. Three of the institutions which are or are intended to be of col- 
legiate rank, namely, the Branch Normal College, the Philander Smith College, 
and the Southland College, are for colored students, 
other two part of the instructors are colored, 

In conclusion, I beg leave to remark that I have complied as nearly as lies 
within my power with the spirit of your letter by giving my personal observa- 
tions and experience in reference to educational matters in Arkansas. 
that the circumstances of the case will vindicate the propriety of this being 
done, I take liberty of forwarding herewith a picture of the Branch Normal Col- 
lege building as visual collateral evidence of one of the statements herein, all 
of which will, | hope, under your able direction, be of some service in securing 
due consideration of what I regard as the most momentous question in regard 
to which the honorable body of which you are a member has to take action. 

Very respectfully, 













































J.C, CORBIN, 
Principal Branch Normal College. 








Hon. J. K. Jones, M. C. 











Believing that this letter is a fair and candid answer to a question 
naturally asked, and which will in the consideration of this bill arise in 
the minds of gentlemen often, I have read it entire. 




















THE EFFORTS OF WHITE AND COLORED PBOPLE. 


For the purpose of showing further the spirit of our people and their 
surroundings in this matter, I addressed notes to a number of county 
clerks in my district, asking for the number of white and colored tax- 
payers in each county; the value of the property of each; the amount 
of school-taxes paid in all, and the number of children, white and col- 
ored, of school agein each. I find that no separate record is kept, and 
it is impossible to get such a statement. 
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In the first all, in the 
| 


Hoping | 





I believe we should be careful of excessive appropriations. No more 


| money ought to be supplied by the Government than can be assim. 


lated, in addition to what can be raised by the people themselves }y 
reasonable taxes, but that much ought to be appropriated unti] the 
schools have gained strength and the system is firmly rooted and \ ig- 
orous. 

I believe that ‘‘slavery is but half abolished, emancipation is but half 
completed, while millions of freemen with votes in their hands are lef 


| without education ;’’ and an enlightened policy on the part of the Goy- 
| ernment of the United States toward the States in this emergency wi|] 
| 1 am sure, be productive of immeasurable benefit; that one day , 


such sowing willd roduce a thousand years of reaping. , 
The “Backbone” Land Grant. 
SPEECH 
oF 
HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 26, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5682) to repeal section 22 of the act to incorporate the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company, approved March 3, 1871, and to declare the forfeit- 
ure of the land grant therein made, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the district which I have the honor to represent 
on this floor lie nine-tenths of the land included in this grant, and 
nine-tenths of thesettlers on the grant are constituents of mine. Hence, 
sir, my desire to be heard on a matter of so much interest to me ana to 
those whose commission I hold here. 

What I shall say will be of a character somewhat personal to myself 
I shall not attempt to submit an argument, but merely the facts of the 
case in narrative form, giving the history of the grant and my connec- 
| tion with it. Reference has been made in the discussion to the agree- 
ment made by my colledgue in the Forty-seventh Congress, Colonel 
Robertson, of the sixth district of Louisiana, and myself with the New 
Orleans Pacific Railroad Company for the protection of the rights of set- 
tlers, and it is more especially to state the reasons which influenced us to 
take that step that I desire to be heard. 








In Columbia County, which is, I suppose, an average, the clerk, who 
has been in his office for twenty years and is thoroughly familiar with 
his county and personally knows almost every man in it, writes me as 
the following in substance: 






































Total number of tax-payers. -.-............-.......... 3,160 
I I IE 6 cick ct ne raicndececnucsons edt $1,691,597 00 
Number of colored tax-payers... .........-....-....-- 913 





Their total assessed property - $16,915 00 


$9,447 18 
































Of course this does not include the poll-tax, which goes to the schools; 
nor fines, forfeitures, and penalties, which also go to that fund; and I 
suppose it does not include what is called the State tax for school pur- 
poses. 

I introduce this simply to show how large a percentage of the tax 
which the white people steadily pay is used in educating the colored 
children, whose parents pay very little. The schools are begun on the 
same day and ended on the same day for white and colored children, it 
being, so far as I know, an accepted fact that the more thoroughly we can 
educate all the people the better for the State. 

I do not mention this relative amount of taxes paid by white and col- 
ored people by way of complaint of them; for considering that they had 
been for centuries a race of slaves, that they had never known freedom 
and its responsibilities, I think their progress, considering their educa- 
tion, has been a credit to them. The first clear money is the hardest 
money made by even an educated man. 
once started, progress is easy. 
people loose to make a living for and take care of themselves, without edu- 
cation, without business training, without property, and almost with- 
out even clothes, when daily bread had to come from daily labor, they 
of course could not overcome all these obstacles and progress as rapidly 
as Anglo-Saxons would have done under like circumstances. When 
you consider what had to be done their progress has been creditable. 
They are keenly alive to the benefits of education; and while the old 
men never hope to do more than read a chapter in the Bible perhaps, 
they do hope their children may be educated; but with the best efforts 


























































































































aid from the Government. 





Amount paid by colored people on their property ----. $84 47 | 
Children of school age (white)... -...-.--- do ssitaniak shale 3,481 
Children of school age (colored) _..........----- . 1,745 


Getting a start is the trouble; | 
But when the Government turned these | 


of our people and their own best efforts but little can be done without | 


Now, what are the facts in regard to this land grant and my connec- 
tion with it? In 1871, nearly ten years before I was first elected to 
Congress, Congress incorporated the Texas and Pacific Railway Com 
pany. One of the sections of this act of incorporation provided that 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad (commonly 
‘alled the Backbone road) should be made a branch of the Texas and 
Pacific from Shreveport, La., to New Orleans, with the grant of every 
alternate section of public land for miles on each side of the contem- 
plated line of the road. This, then, was the beginning of the grant, 
and the wording of the act of Congress making the grant was peculiar 
in this, that the grant was made to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
| Vicksburg Railroad Company or its assigns. The grant was conditioned 
upon the construction of the road within a certain time; but it is well 
known to lawyers that the Supreme Court of the United States hav 
more than once held that this is a condition-subsequent; that the grant 
does not fall by the failure to construct the road within the time named 
in the granting act; that it requires some act of the granting power to 
declare the forfeiture, and until this forfeiture be declared the grant 
continues in force. 

Now, I fully believe that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Railroad Company was a frandulent concern; that its purpose was 
to speculate; that it never intended to build the road and never had 
the means with which to do it; and that, so far as I know, it neve! 
stuck a spadein the ground. Still, in 1871, by solemn act of Congress, 
it was made a branch of the Texas and Pacific, and a huge grant 0! 
lands was made to it, ‘‘or its assigns.’ Of course, I was not respons 
ble for this. It was long before my ambition soared as high as Con 
gress. Louisiana had Senatorsand Representatives in Congress at that 
time—at least parties who claimed to be from Louisiana—and whateve! 
of wrong there was in the making of the grant in the first instance, 3! 
taches to them and not to me. 

After the grant to this company, years went by and no railroad was 
built or commenced. The necessity for the road increased, the demand 
for its construction became louder. New Orleans wanted it, Shreve- 
port wanted it, the people along the proposed line of the road wanted 
it, the State wanted it. No one had any confidence that the New Ur 
leans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company would build it. Fina'ly. 
as the result of the necessity and demand for the road, certain gent! 
men in New Orleans associated themselves together and formed the 
New Orleans Pacific Railroad Company, which was chartered in .une. 
1875. Subsequently the act of incorporation was ratified and confirm« d 
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by legislative act. Everybody was the friend and supporter of the new 
company and wishing them ‘* God speed ’’ in their efforts to build the 
~~ March, 1876, the Legislature of Louisiana passed an act author- 
izing and requiring the police juries and municipal authorities of the 
parishes and towns along the line of the road to submit ordinances to 
the popular vote with reference to. subscribing to the capital stock of 
the company, with the view of aiding in the construction of the road. 

The same year a similar act was passed authorizing the people of 


New Orleans to vote on a similar ordinance in aid of the road by a sub- | 


scription to the stock of the company. 

Under these acts some of the parishes, notably the parish of De Soto, 
in my Congressional district, voted a tax and subscription in aid of the 
road. 


I believe, however, no money was raised in this way for the com- | 


pany, owing to unfavorable action by the courts. 

Then, by act approved March 11, 1878, the Legislature of Louisiana 
authorized and required the governor to issue and loan to the company 
honds of the State, not exceeding $2,000,000, in aid of the construc- 
tion of the road. 
the courts. 
the road, after the State had passed under Democratic control, either 
in whole or in part, shows the high favor in which the project of the 
construction of the road was held. Indeed, it is well known, so great 
was the demand for the road, that the people of the parishes through 
which it was to run, as well as elsewhere in the State, would have been 
willing for any company who would build it to have any reasonable 
amount of the public lands along its line. 

All this time the management of the new company, the New Orleans 
Pacific, had been active and zealous in their efforts toward building 
the road. Its line had been surveyed and located, and contracts for 
crading had been made with the lessees of the penitentiary of the State 
of Louisiana. The company had little or no money, and the contracts 
for work on the road and for materials and supplies were predicated, 
for the most part, on the prospects of the road, viewed in the light of 
the high favor in which the project was held by the people of the State. 


Under these conditions much grading and other work was done; but | 





| 


about this time came the unfavorable action of the courts on the favor- | 


able action taken by the Legislature in aid of the road, and work was | 


stopped; the prospects of the road grew dark, and its fortunes hung 
trembling in the balance. Despairing of aid from the State or parishes, 


the management of the company then determined to look elsewhere | 


for the means with which to build the road. 

Mr. Wheelock, the president of the New Orleans Pacific Company, came 
on to Washington and laid the facts before the Louisiana Senators and 
Representatives, and sought their aid to have transferred to the New Or- 
leans Pacific Company the land grant made in 1871 to the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company, as the only prospect left offering 
a certainty of the construction of the road. This was before my elec- 
tion to Congress the first time. The grant tothe old company had not 
been declared forfeited, and was still in force. There was no prospect 
whatever of the old company building the road. It was thought very 
proper at that time to transfer the grant to the new company, and no 
objection to this transfer came from any source whatever, except from 
parties who claimed to be stockholders in the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Company, who held on in the hope of some personai 
gaintothemselves. Louisiana’s Representatives in Congress (the Forty- 
sixth), echoing the universal sentiment in the State favorable to the 
construction of the road, determined to assist Mr. Wheelock in his ef- 
forts to secure the transfer of the land grant to his company. One of 
them introduced a bill in the first session of the Forty-sixth Congress, 
the first section of which bill declared the land grant forfeited so far as 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company was 
concerned; the second section revived the grant in favor of the New 
Orleans Pacific Railroad Company; and a third section provided for the 
rights of settlers by allowing them to take their lands at the price of 
>2.50 per acre, which is the Government price per acre for the land in 
the even sections reserved by the Government to itself within the limits 
of the land grant. 

This bill was referred to the Committee on Pacific Railways of the 
House, on which committee another of the Louisiana Congressmen 
served as amember. The bill was reported favorably to the House, but 
in the mean time parties interested in the old concern, the New Orleans, 
baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company, rallied their forces and went 
to work to defeat the passage of the bill. By some means or other they 


were enabled to accomplish this, for it was found impossible to get the | 


measure up for consideration, and the whole session passed without any- 
thing being done. The next session passed and still nothing could be 
done toward the passage of the bill. 
Congress, and before I ever came to Washington. 


Despairing of carrying through the measure over the opposition of | 


parties interested in the old company, the management of the New Or- 


This was all in the Forty-sixth | 


ane Panif yt . . °| . . . © ‘ : “ 7 
leans Pacific Company, it seems, determined to buy out the claims of | bers and Senators from Louisiana in the Forty-sixth Congress ? 


the old company. It will be remembered that by the granting act of 
1871 the land had been granted ‘‘to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Company or its assigns.’ 


' 


| 





| pany. 
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out was just what the old concern wanted and had been playing for, 
and, accordingly, were quick to yield assent to the proposition. 

But the New Orleans Pacific Company themselves had no money to 
buy, nor to build the road after buying, and even with the land grant 
transferred to them, it would have been impossible to have raised the 
money on it at once, necessary to build the road. 

It appears that at this juncture of affairs, recourse was had by the 
New Orleans Pacific Company to New York capitalists, and negotia- 
tions looking to obtaining the money from them, with which to build 
the road, were opened. It was found that capitalists like Tom Scott, 


| Gould, Russell Sage, and others were willing to put their money in the 


road and build it, provided some assurances were given them that the 
land grant along the line of the road could be secured for the New Or- 
leans Pacific Company. 

It seems that Colonel Wheelock, the president of the New Orleans 


| Pacific Company, returned to Washington with these statements of the 


New York capitalists, and laid the matter before the Louisiana dele- 
gation in Congress. Then it was that letters were given him by the 


| members of the delegation, promising their aid to maintain the land 
Nothing came of this either, owing to the action of 
But this reference to the legislation of the State, in aid of | 


grant and secure its reversion to the New Orleans Pacific Company. 
My predecessor, Judge Elam, was then in Congress, and joined with 


| the other members, both in the Senate and House, in giving these let- 


ters. 

It was done in the utmost good faith, with the desire to assist in the 
material development of the State, and was in keeping with the senti- 
ment then generally prevailing in the State, namely, a willingness 
that ‘any one who would build the road should have any reasonable 
amount of public land along its line. 

Armed with the aforesaid letters, Colonel Wheelock continued bis 
negotiations with the New York capitalists, the results of which were 
that the old Backbone company’s claim to the land grant was bought 
out, and the New Orleans Pacific road speedily constructed. 

After the purchase of the old company’s claim, and after completing 
the road, the New Orleans Pacific Company applied to the Secretary of 
the Interior for the recognition of its claim to the land. This was in 
the latter part of 1881. In December, 1881, I came to Washington for 
the first time to take my seat as a member of Congress. Up to that 
time I had not heard of the New Orleans Pacific Company as a claimant 
of the land grant. The history of the claim of that company to the 
grant as heretofore given, I learned after reaching Washington. Long 
before going to Washington, in December, 1881, I had made up my 
mind to secure, if possible, the forfeiture of the grant, and to this end 
had prepared the heading of a petition to Congress asking its forfeiture, 
which petition I had printed at my own expense, and sent hundreds of 
copies of the same throughout the parishes of my Congressional district 
for signatures. 

Hundreds of names were attached to these petitions, which were then 
forwarded to me. I presented them to Congress and had them re- 
ferred to the proper committees. This was in the beginning of the first 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress. 

Very soon after getting to Washington in December, 1881, with the 
view of carrying into effect, if possible, my determination to secure the 
forfeiture of the grant, I examined into the status of the same, and then 
for the first time learned of the claim of the New Orleans Pacific Com- 
Not only did I learn that it was claiming the land, but was ap- 
prised that it was then urging the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patents for the same to it, and that it was likely favorable action would 
be speedily taken by that official. 

In company with my colleague in that Congress from the sixth dis- 
trict, Col. E. W. Robertson, I at once went before the Secretary of the 
Interior and filed a protest against his recognition of the claims of the 
New Orleans Pacific Company to the grant. 

After filing the protest we asked the Secretary to suspend his decision 
until we could be heard in support of the protest and against the claim 
of the railroad company. This he agreed to do for a reasonable length 
of time. In the mean time I was apprized by members of the Louisi- 
ana delegation in Congress of the facts constituting the history of the 
claim of the New Orleans Pacific Company to the grant as hereinbefore 
given. I was told of the written assurances or pledges given Mr. 
Wheelock during the Forty-sixth Congress by the Louisiana Senators 
and Representatives, and I was assured that upon the faith, at least in 


| part, of those promises the money to construct the road had been ob- 


tained and the road completed. I was not told this by strangers, rail- 
road agents, or lobbyists (for no one of that class ever mentioned the 
land grant to me), but by members of the delegation in Congress from 
my own State. I was given to understand that good faith required 
absolutely the making good, on the part of my colleagues, of the prom- 
ises given Mr. Wheelock during the Forty-sixth Congress; and that 
whatever action I might see proper to take looking to the forfeiture of 
the grant, I would have to be antagonized by my own delegation. 
And, finally, I was asked if I did not consider myself bound by the 
assurances given Mr. Wheelock by my predecessor and the other Mem- 


Up to that time I had not seen Mr. Wheelock in Washington, and 
he had never spoken to or written me on the subject of the land grant. 


The proposition to buy them | But toward the last of December, 1881, hecame on to Washington, made 
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the same statement to me with reference to the claim of his company | 


to the grant that had been made by members of the Louisiana delega- 
tion, and produced the originals of the letters given him by the delega- 
tion in the Forty-sixth Congress. He also assured me that the money 
to build the road had been secured, at least in part, from Northern cap- 
italists upon the faith of the land grant and the aforesaid letters of the 
Louisiana delegation (itera full and candid explanation of the whole 
matter he asked me to withdraw the protest, urging that good faith re- 
quired the carrying out by the Louisiana delegation in the Forty-sev- 
enth Congress of the assurances given by the delegation in the Forty- 
sixth Congress. 
my colleagues in the Forty-seventh Congress, impressed me. I took 
time to consider, and alter full consultation with Colonel Robertson, of 
the sixth district—in whose district and my own all the land lay—we 
concluded that under all the circumstances of the case, and consider- 
ing the almost hopelessness of any efforts we might make to secure the 
forfeiture of the grant (for you know, sir, the Forty-seventh Congress 
was nota good Congress to attempt the forfeiture of a land grant before), 
especially with the remainder of the delegation in opposition to us, the 
best way we could serve our constituents was to make the most of a 
bad case by securing the rights and claims of the settlers on the grant, 
even if to accomplish it we had to withdraw the protest we had filed. 

Accordingly we, Colonel Robertson, my then colleague from the sixth 
district, and myself, notified our colleagues and Mr. Wheelock that if 
proper assurances were given us for the protection of settlers we would 
withdraw the protest. Our colleagues stated they would gladly aid us 
in securing the rights of the settlers. Colonel Wheelock was willing 


to recognize the rights of settlers, but thought they ought to pay $2.50 | 


per acre, as that was the Government price for the land in the even 
sections reserved by the Government. 


To this I objected as being too much, and finally it was agreed that 


the settlers should take their land at $2 per acre; one-third cash, bal- 
ance in one and two years; and that they should have twelve months 
from the time when the patents issued to the company shall have 
been recorded in the several parishes, in which to apply for their titles. 

An agreement to this effect was drawn up by me and signed by Col- 
onel Wheelock on behalf of the New Orleans Pacific Company, and was 
subsequently ratified by the board of directors and stockholders of the 
company, and at the meeting of the stockholders called to ratify the 
agreement Mr. Jay Gould’s representative voted a majority of the 
stock. After the execution of the agreement aforesaid, good faith, of 
course, required Colonel Robertson and myself to withdraw the protest 
we had filed, and we did so in a letter to the Secretary of the Interior. 


Now this is the whole history of this land grant and my connection | 


with it, from beginning to end. What I have done relating to it was 
with an eye single to the welfare of the settlers located on the land in 
my district. It was the best that could be done for them under the 
circumstances, for I foresaw then,as I foresee now, that the chances or 
probabilities of a final declaration of forfeiture were and are slight. 

In what I have said my discourse has assumed altogether the narra- 
tive form. I have given only the facts as I know and understand them. 
In the more familiar phrase of the lawyer, I have merely ‘‘ stated the 
case;’’ I have not attempted its argument. 

Grave doubts have arisen in my mind as to the legal right to declare 
the forfeiture, which doubts have been greatly fortified, if not ripened 
into certainty, by the report of the Committee on the Judiciary of this 
House, which committee, composed as it is of able lawyers, have, on the 
question of the legal aspect of the case submitted to them, reported by 
a vote of 13 to2 that the grant can not legally or equitably be forfeited. 

And, sir, what is the position of the Committee on the Public Lands 
which reported this bill? That committee consists of twelve mem- 
bers; one is a Delegate from a Territory and has no vote, but still he is 
a memberof the committee. Six members of this twelve concur in the 
majority report; five members and the Delegate, six in all, concur in 
what might be called the minority report. Thus it appears that the 
committee is evenly divided, and nothing is solved by their investiga- 
tion of and deliberation over the case. I can not vote with the com- 
mittee, because the committee is divided half and half, and neither 
half is the committee. 

It is true, technically, that the half composed of the six members can 
claim to be the committee us against the other five members and the 
Delegate. But the fact remains that twelve giant minds, aided by other 
minds of colossal proportions, have wrestled with this matter, and the 
outcome is 6 to 6. Nothing is settled by that sort of a verdict; no 
doubt is cleared up; no lead to follow is established; no preponderance 
of opinion prevails. The committee is divided against itself. They 
have simply transferred the controversy from their committee-room to 
the floor of this Hall, and asked this House to settle for them what they 
have been unable to settle among themselves. 

Both sides, in equal numbers, have appealed to this upper court, and 
here each side has assumed the office of advocacy of its respective pre- 
tensions. There, then, is no committee to follow, in the sense of a 
majority in number of the estimable gentlemen forming the committee. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, but more especially because 
of the agreement which I, as the representative of the settlers, made 
with the railroad company for the protection of their (the settlers’) 


I confess that this view, held by Mr. Wheelock and | 
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rights, I have reached, after mature consideration, the conclusion that 
the true course for me to pursue, after a plain statement of the fiers 
of the case, such as I have given, is one of neutrality—voting on neithe; 
side, not voting at all. 

Were I to vote for the forfeiture I would be liable to the censure o; 
having asked and obtained of the railroad company terms for the settlers 
at a time when I thought there was no probability for forfeiture, but a. 
soon afterward as I considered there was some chance for forfeitur; 
repudiated the agreement and acted in bad faith toward the compan 
inseeking to promote the forfeiture. 

Were I to vote against the forfeiture I would expose myself to thy 
criticism of seeking to uphold, and have this House sustain, the action 
taken by me ex cathedra, and this because of self-interest actuating to 
the maintenance of said action as the result of the best and wisest 
judgment possible to be formed under the then circumstances: j), 
other words, to save myself from the charge and consequences of haying 
made a mistake of judgment and action in entering into the agreement 
for the recognition and protection of the rights of settlers. 

Besides, were I to vote for forfeiture, and the forfeiture be not final), 
declared, I might by the said vote jeopardize the status of the rights of 

| settlers as stipulated for in the agreement, for the railroad company 
might give trouble by taking the position that the settlers, through 
me, had elected to abandon the agreement and seek protection and easier 
terms in the chance of forfeiture and reversion of the grant to the pub- 
lic domain. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, my deliberate judgment is that I can, in this 
instance, the better serve my constituency, as well as conform more 
nearly to the principles of good faith and fair dealing, by abstaining 
from casting my vote. 


i 


The Yellowstone National Park. 


SPEECH 


| HON. LEWIS BEACH, 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 25, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 7380) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes 


Mr. BEACH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not propose to discuss this bill generally. The 
Committee on Appropriations has in the main discharged its exceed- 
ingly onerous duties with great pains and a very proper regard for the 
public interests. But there is one feature or rather provision in the bill 
to which I am inflexibly opposed. I refer to the item of $40,000 for 
the protection and improvement of the Yellowstone National Park. It 
is not the amount appropriated, but the object for which the appropria- 
tion is made, which excites my opposition. The subjectis of sufficient 
importance to justify the rather extended remarks I desire to mak: 
The time spent in the discussion will not be lost if I can succeed in con- 
vincing the committee, as I think I can, that the item should be cut out 
of the bill when a motion for that purpose isinorder. Buta few mem- 
bers are aware of the origin and growth of this National Park scheme 
and I trust that the committee will bear with me while I review | 

islative history. 

‘ On December 18, 1871, Mr. Claggett, the Delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Montana, introduced a bill in the House to set aside a large area 
of certain new discovered lands as a national park, and on the same day 
Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, introduced a similar bill in the Senate. 

On the 23d of January, 1872, the Senate bill was reported back fa- 
vorably by Senator Pomeroy, who demanded immediate consideration 
In a few brief remarks the distinguished Senator called attention to th 
great natural curiosities discovered in the proposed park, and stated that 
‘* the only object of the bill was to take early possession of the land by tli 
United States and set it apart so that it could not be included in an) 
claim or occupied by any settler,’’ as had been the case in the Yosent 
| Valley. And yet in the same breath the ingenious but illogical Sen: 
| tor admitted that the claims of the Yosemite Valley settlers had been 
declared by the courts invalid on the ground that settlers on unsurveyed 
lands could acquire no right as against the Government. 

After this brief explanation the further consideration of the bill was 
postponed, the morning hour having been insisted upon. It was taken 
up again on January 30, 1872, on motion of Senator Pomeroy 

Senator EpMUNDs said the land was so far elevated above the sea ! 
was unfit for private occupation, and he hoped the bill would pass 
| unanimously. 

Senator Trumbull observed that some one might pre-empt or sett! 
right across the path that leads to the wonders and charge every one 
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that passes along between the gorges of the mountains a fee of a dollar 
or five dollars. He furthermore said: 

\t some future time we can repeal this law if it is in anybody's way. 

Senator Cole expressed grave doubts about the propriety of passing 
the bill, but he did not press his objections; and so, without further 
explanation or opposition, the bill was passed. 

Abouta month afterward—on the 27th of February, 1872—the House 
took up the Senate bill and considered it. 

Mr. DAWES stated that the bill followed the analogies of the bill 
passed a few years before, setting apart the Yosemite Valley and the 
‘Big Tree country;’’ that the land was7,000 feet above the sea and sub- 
iect to frost every night in the year and entirely unfit for agricultural 
purposes; that the only purpose of the bill was to prevent depredations 


until the Government could devote it to some other purpose. With | 
this assurance the bill passed by a vote of two to one. 
Let me now call attention to the exact language of the bill. It has 


been incorporated into the Revised Statutes and embraces sections 2474 
and 2475. Section 2474 reads as follows: 

Phe tract of land in the Territories of Montana and Wyoming lying near the 
headwaters of the Yellowstone River, and described as follows, to wit, com- 
meneing at the junction of Gardiner’s River withthe Yellowstone River, and run- 
ningeast to the meridian passing ten milesto the eastward of the most eastern 
point of the Yellowstone Lake ; thence south along said meridian to the parallel 
of latitude passing ten miles south to the most southern point of Yellowstone 
Lake; thence west along said parallel to the meridian passing fifteen miles west 
of the most western point of Madison Lake; thence north alongsaid meridian 
to the latitude of the junction of the Yellowstone and Gardiner’s Rivers; thence 
east to the place of beginning, is reserved and withdrawn from settlement, 
occupancy, or sale under the laws of the United States, and dedicated and set 
apartasa public park or pleasuring-ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people; and all persons who locate, or settle upon, or occupy any part of the land 
thus set apart asa public park, exceptas provided in the following section, shall 
be considered as trespassers and removed therefrom. 

Section 2475 provides that— 

Such public park shall be under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose duty it shall be, assoon as practicable, tomake and publish such 
regulations as he may deem necessary or proper for the care and management 
ofthe same. Such regulations shall provide for the preservation, from injury or 
spoliation, of all the timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, or wonders, 
within the park, and their retention in their natural condition. The Secretary 
may, in his discretion, grant leases for building purposes for terms not exceeding 
ten years, of small parcels of ground, at such places in the park as may require 
the erection of buildings for the accommodation of visitors; all of the proceeds 
of such leases, and all the revenues that may be derived from any source con- 
nected with the park, to be expended under his direction in the management of 
the same, and the construction of roads and bridle-paths therein. He shall pro- 
vide against the wanton destruction of the fish and game found within the park, 
and against their capture or destruction for the purposes of merchandise or 
profit. Heshall also cause all persons trespassing upon the same to be removed 
therefrom, and generally is authorized to take all such measures as may be 
necessary or proper to fully carry out the objects and purposes of this section. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been thus particular in calling attention to the 
law itself and in reciting the various steps which led to its passage for 
the purpose of showing how, through haste and inattention, vicious 
legislation becomes ingrafted on the statute-book. Here is a law com- 
mitting the country to a policy entirely alien tothe purposes for which 
the Government was created and highly detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the people. It was passed without proper debate and with not 
a voice raised in either House to sound the note of alarm. The father 
of the bill, and to whom all credit or discredit of the scheme right- 
fully belongs, was Professor F. V. Hayden, of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. In the summer of 1871 he made an exploration of log- 
sources of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers. Maps, sketches, and 
photographic views of the hot springs, geysers, and other natural curi- 
osities were taken and brought here to Washington. In a letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior under date of February 21, 1878, Professor 
Hayden writes: 

| originated the idea of the park, prepared the maps, designated the bounda- 
ries, and in connection with Hon. W.H. Claggett, then Delegate from Montana 
lerritory, wrote the law as it now stands. 

He goes on to say: 

During the pendency of the bill every effort was made by myself and other 
members of the survey to remove all objections to the bill, and the labor was 
constant and great. It is now acknowledged all over the world that the ex- 
istence of the National Park by law is due solely to my exertions during the 
sessions of 1871 and 1872. The growing opposition to the withdrawal of any 
portion of the public domain for any purpose, however laudable, would un- 
doubtedly have prevented the success of the bill at any subsequent session. 


He then proceeds to tell how he allayed the objections of econom- 
ical members. He writes: 


ae the bill was pending in Congress the principal objection urged against 
the park was that annual appropriations would be required for its care and im- 


provement, 
Here let me say this objection was not raised on the floor. It must 
lave been encountered by the professor in his outside labors with in- 
dividual members. He proceeds: 

I was myself compelied to give a distinct pledge that I would not apply for 


“0 appropriation for several years at least. Had not Congress been assured 


the " ; aon a 
douban demands would be made upon them for annual appropriations it is very 
1btful whether the bill would have ever become a law. 


I now wish to call the attention of the House to the money that the 
‘een appropriated for this park. 

For several years after the passsage of the bill Professor Hayden kept 
his promise and the park managed to get along very well without any 
assistance from the Treasury. It is true an attempt was made in 1875 
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(second session of the Forty-third Congress) to tack an amendment on 


| the sundry civil appropriation bill of $25,000 for building roads in the 


park, but it was resisted by the late President Garfield, who was then 
in the House, and was defeated. The first appropriation appears in the 
sundry civil bill for 1878 and allowed $10,000 ‘‘ to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to protect, preserve, and improve the Yellowstone Na- 


tional Park.’’ The next year (1879) a likeamount of $10,000 was appro- 
priated. In 1880 a further sum of $15,000 was appropriated, and in 


1881 an additional $15,000 was appropriated. 
the bill was somewhat changed. It reads: 


For the protection and improvement of the Yellowstone National Park: For 
every purpose and object necessary for the protection, preservation, and im- 


In 1882 the wording of 


| provement of the Yellowstone National Park, including compensation of su- 


perintendent and employés, $15,000, 


The next year (1883), which carries the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year, expiring on the Ist day of July coming, the appropriation 


jumped up to $40,000. 


As I want the House to keep informed of the legislative growth of 
this Rocky Mountain bantling, let me call attention to the precise lan- 
guage in the last appropriation bill. It reads as follows: 

For the protection and improvement of the Yellowstone National Park: For 
every purpose and object necessary for the protection, preservation, and im- 
provement of the Yellowstone National Park, including compensation of super 
intendent and employés, $40,000, $2,000 of said amount to be paid annually to a 
superintendent of said park and not exceeding $900 annually to each of ten assist- 
ants, all of whom shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, and reside 
continuously in the park and whose duty it shall be to protect the game, timber 
and objects of interest therein; the balance of the sum appropriated to be ex- 
pended in the construction and improvement of suitable roads and bridges 
within said park, under the supervision and direction of an engineer officer de 
tailed by the Secretary of War for that purpose. 

The Secretary of the Interior may lease small portions of ground in the park, 
not exceeding ten acres in extent for each tract, on which may be erected hotels 
and the necessary outbuildings, and for a period not exceeding ten years; but 
such lease shall not include any of the geysers or other objects of curiosity or 
interest in said park, or exclude the public from the free and convenient approach 
thereto ; or include any ground within one-quarter of a mile of any of the gey- 
sers, or the Yellowstone Falls, nor shall there be leased more than ten acres to 
any one person or corporation; nor shallany hotel or other buildings be erected 
within the park until such lease shall be executed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and all contracts, agreements, or exclusive privileges heretofore made or 
given in regard to said park, or any part thereof, are hereby declared to be in- 
valid ; nor shall the Secretary of the Interior, in any lease which he may make 
and execute, grant any exclusive privileges within said park, except upon the 
ground leased. 

The Secretary of War, upon the request of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
hereby authorized and directed to make the necessary details of troops to pre- 
vent trespassers or intruders from entering the park for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the game or objects of curiosity therein, or for any other purpose prohibited 
by law, and to remove such persons from the park if found therein. 


This legislation had become necessary on account of the arbitrary 
and dangerous course threatened by the Department of the Interior; 
and to a proper understanding of a matter which promises to give us 
some trouble in the future, let me go back a little. You will have 
observed that under the dedicatory act the Secretary of the Interior 
was authorized ‘‘in his discretion to grant leases for building purposes 
for terms not exceeding ten years of small parcels of ground, at such 
places in the park as may require the erection of buildings for the ac- 
ommodation of visitors.’’ 

As the Northarn Pacific Railroad approached completion the possi- 
bilities of the park as a show bonanza. attracted the attention of the 
Barnums of the great Northwest, and sundry applications were made 
for leases in the park. 

On July 27, 1882, the Secretary of the Interior granted to James S. 

srisbin the privilege of putting a steam-vessel for carrying passengers 
on the Yellowstone Lake. Shortly after, on the lst day of September, 
1882, Merritt L. Joslyn, Acting Secretary of the Interior, for and on 
behalf of the United States, entered into a written agreement with 
Carroll T. Hobart, of Fargo, Dak., and Henry F. Douglas, of Fort Yates, 
Dak., and such other parties as might thereafter be associated with 
them, for the leasing of such lands within the park as they might re- 
quire for building and other purposes. 

Under this agreement the lessees were to have the right to cut and 
use timber, coal, and other material for the purpose of constructing 
their buildings and keeping them in repair. They were also to have 
all the arable land in the park they required for raising vegetables and 
grain (as they have frosts there every night in the year, the Agricul- 
tural Department would have to furnish them, no doubt, with new 
varieties of seed). 

The rent reserved was not to exceed $2 per acre annually; and the 
lessees were to build one capacious hotel and auxiliary buildings, in- 
cluding bath-houses; they were to provide and equip stage lines and 
coaches to convey passengers to and from the park and to the different 
points of interest within it. They were to have the right to operate 
yachts and other sail-boats and row-boats on the lake; and they could 
erect a telegraph line throughout the park. They also were to have 
the right to establish stores or trading posts. After granting these val- 
uable rights, the agreement goes on to say (and I invite the attention 
of the House to the language): ‘‘ The party of the first part,’’ that is, 
the United States, ‘‘ hereby agrees that the parties of the second part 
shall have and enjoy the privilege herein and hereby conferred and 
granted, to the exclusion of any other person or persons, for the term 
of ten years.”’ 
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Now, it must be borne in mind this was not a lease. It was simply 
an agreement to make a lease containing the stipulations mentioned. 
The distinction must not be lost sight of, for upon this point will turn 
the right of the covenantees to damages which they already claim 
against the Government. 

The Secretary of the Interior was about to execute and deliver a lease 
in pursuance of this agreement and according to its conditions when he 
was stopped by a resolution introduced by Senator VEsT on the 7th of 
December, 1882, calling upon him to furnish the Senate with a copy 
of all contracts for leasing of lands in the Yellowstone Park. 

In fact, the lease had already been prepared, and the Secretary fur- 
nished the Senate with a copy in his answer to their resolution. An 


examination of the proposed lease shows that Senator VEST’s resolu- 


tion came none too soon. 


lease as a monument of administrative folly or corruption. Under 
the law as it stood the Secretary had the power to ‘‘grant leases for 
building purposes of small parcels of ground.’’ Under this lease he 
proposed to give away vast tracts of lands, and in such a manner as to 
practically shut off all approach by the public to the objects of curiosity 
within the park. First, he leases six hundred and forty acres—a square 
mile—around Liberty Cap; second, another square mile around Old 





Faithful; third, another square mile on the south bank of Madison | 


River; fourth, another square mile around Soda Springs; fifth, another 
square mile around Baronet’s Bridge; sixth, another square mile at the 
head of Cafion or Great Falls; seventh, about six hundred acres on the 
banks of Yellowstone Lake. 

Having thus fenced in all the prominent points of interest with a 
grant of 4,500 acres, he goes still further and gives the lessees the right 


to occupy such other parcels of land within the park as they may need | 


for the erection of buildings. Control is also given them over the gey- 
sers and other natural curiosities within the limits of the park. To 
make the lease still more odious, if such a thing were possible, the priv- 
ileges granted are to the exclusion of all other persons. 

| repeat it, Senator VEsT’s resolution came none too soon. 
the hand of the Secretary of the Interior from signing and delivering 
the lease he had prepared and which if executed would have given to 
a few capitalists the exclusive control of the park for money-making 
purposes. The answer of the Secretary of the Interior to the resolution 
brought out all the hidden facts and gave rise to the debate which re- 
sulted in the legislation tacked on to the appropriation bill of last 
year and to which I have already adverted. 


As soon as Congress adjourned—on the 9th day of March, 1883—the | 


Secretary of the Interior executed a lease to Hobart Douglas, and Ru- 
fus Hatch, of New York, who was now taken into the scheme. This 
lease had a little more consideration for the rights of the Government 
and evinced some respect for the law under which the Secretary de- 
rived his power to act. 

Instead of leasing seven distinct, separate tracts of six hundred and 
forty acres each as did the proposed lease, it conveys land at the same 
several points, but in parcels, however, of two acres or less each. 

In other words, under the proposed lease the lessees would have taken 
about 4,500 acres, whereas under the executed lease they get (thanks 


to Senator Vest’s resolution) but ten acres in all, which is amply sufii- | 


cient for the erection of the buildings contemplated by the law. 
The objectionable monopoly clause in the proposed lease is also cut 
out of the one executed and a proviso isinserted ‘‘ that nothing herein 


contained shall be construed to prohibit the Secretary of the Interior | 
from making other leases of land at other points within the park’? for | 


similar purposes. 

But the most important point gained in the executed lease is that 
none of the several parcels of land leased shall be located within one- 
quarter of a mile of any of the geysers or the Yellowstone Falls. 

This provision, it will be seen, prevents the lessees from fencing in 
the geysers, as they might have done under the original proposed lease. 

Having secured their lease, Hobart, Douglas, and Hatch organized a 
corporation under the laws of the State of New Jersey and called it the 
‘* Yellowstone National Park Improvement Company,’ of which I will 
have something to say a little later on. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is this Yellowstone Park of which we hear 
such fabulous stories? What are these great curiosities, the glowing 
description of which outrivals the pages of Herodotus? I think I can 
tell you, for I passed several days myself in the park last summer. 

I want to say, in the first place, I did not visit it as a scientist but 
simply as one of the people in search of recreation and pleasure. 
not prepared to go into ecstasies over a fossil or lose my breath in won- 
der over a petrified log. 


paleontologist and the geologist. 


To me they had none. I wanted 


something to please the eye, something to fill the soul, something to 
Accustomed as I was to the 
gorgeous scenery of the Hudson Highlands I have a right to expect, | 


inspire sentiment, something to admire. 


after all I have read of the wonders of the Yellowstone, to find some- 


thing which would outshadow and overshadow the beauties of the | 
mountain valley in which rests my own humble home on the banks of 


the Hudson River. Were my expectations realized? We will see. 


| the excessive heat. 


It staid | 


| cipitous but highly dangerous, being scarped out of the mountain-side 
| 


I was | 


Such things might have attractions for the | 


It would be difficult indeed, Mr. Speaker, to find on God’s footstool | Cafion, the lake, the geysers, and the Falls of the Gibbon, are som 
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a more desolate region than these mountain-tops out of which it 
proposed to make a national park. 


: 7 is 
For miles and miles nothing greets 
° . &s5 S 
the eye but charred logs and standing trunks of trees stripped of t} 
branches by the devouring flames which have sweptover the mountains 
Occasionally you come across a second growth of pines springing from 
the ashes of previous fires. The beautiful green with-which nature 


ler 


clothes her handiwork in more favored climes is not to be found. The 
grass, which here and there struggles for existence in the valleys and 


| sheltered places, is brown and withered and so thin and scattered jt 


would take a ten-acre range to fatten a grasshopper. There are yo 
arable or agricultural lands. If there were, they would be of no use. 
for it must be remembered we are 6,000 feet and more above the sea 
and in the region of perpetual frosts. There isfrost every night in th, 


| year. 
I have no hesitation, Mr. Speaker, in characterizing this proposed 


On the occasion of our visit, which was in August, we came nea, 
freezing to death, although we slept under three pairs of army blankets 
In the morning we needed a wringing-machine to prepare our clothes 
for wear, so saturated were they with the night dew. And yet, in fac 


| of these facts, some agricultural ‘‘crank’’ has proposed to make thes: 


arid lands bloom with the cabbage and the potato by adopting irriga- 
tion. If the nights are preternaturally cold, the days are correspond 
ingly hot. We are much nearer the sun than when at home, and his 
fiery rays pour down upon our heads with relentless fury. We imag- 
ined at times the subterranean fires might have something to do with 
If sudden and extreme changes of temperature ar 
desired by the tourist or the health-seeker, then the Yellowstone Park 
is the place above all others for him to visit. Within the twenty-four 
hours which mark the day he can alternate between the heat of th 
tropics and the cold of the polar circle. 

In going from one point to another in the park the visitor is con- 
veyed in wagons drawn by two, four, or more horses. The nature of 
the country is such that roads are almost an impossibility. Hills are 
to be climbed and in some places they are so steep the toiling teams 
can scarcely lift the wagon, the passengers being obliged to get out and 
walk. At one spot we saw ten horses, goaded by the whips of their 


| howling drivers, struggling up a hill with an army wagon which had 


| been too heavily packed. In many places the roads are not only pre- 
with no protection or guard against the yawning abyss below. At 
| other spots streams and rivers with rough and uncertain bottoms ar 
| to be forded. Through the swampy lands we traverse corduroy roads 
| constructed in the most primitive way. 
| And while upon this subject of roads, which seems to have been a 
| favorite one in the appropriations for this park, I venture to say 
| we can readily expend thousands upon thousands and then will hav 
no roads fit for use because of the grades to be overcome; and we wil 
require as many thousands more to keep them annually in repair on 
account of the wash and damage to which all mountainous roads ar 
subject. 

In addition to the tedium of journeying through the park over such 
rouds as I have described, there are other elements of discomfort. The 
earth, of an alkaline nature, is ground to dust by passing wagons and 
raised in clouds, filling the lungs, permeating the clothes, and produc- 
ing an irritation worse than the seven-year itch. There is, besides 
a species of mosquito, whose size, when compared with a Jersey mos- 
quito, is as amastodon toa kitten, and whose voracity for blood equals 
that of the tiger, and whose capacity for inflicting pain exceeds the r 
finements of the Inquisition, and whose numbers are as the sands on 
the seashore. Woe to the unlucky traveler who has not provided 
himself with visor and armor of mail! In the practice of phlebotom) 
| these Rocky Mountain mosquitoes have evidently supplemented their 
natural instincts with lessons taken of the managers of the Hatch hot 
company. 
| In making the tour of the park, twenty-five to thirty miles is con- 
| sidered a fair day’s journey. Thirty miles of jostling over such roads 
as I have described, under a broiling sun, amid clouds of alkaline dust 
| and pursued by remorseless mosquitoes, is not exactly the kind of en- 
| joyment the average American pleasure-hunter is looking for. A!te! 
| such a day’s journey the worn-out traveler had good reason to expect 

from the advertisements of the hotel company, proper shelter, a ‘ 

fortable bed, and reasonable board. This was the intention of the law 
| when it gave the Secretary of the Interior the power to ‘‘ grant leaves 

for building purposes at such places in the park as shall require th: 
| ere-tion of buildings for the accommodation of visitors.’’ 
~.der the grants by the Secretary to the ‘‘ Hatch’’ compeny, that 
| company proceeded at once to erect, at the Mammoth Hot Spring 
large hotel containing two hundred and fifty rooms, lighted with electri 
| lamps, and estimated to cost, including furniture and outfit, $100,00 
The Mammoth Hot Springs are situated at the first point in the park 
as we approach it from the Northern Pacific Railroad. At the time o! 
our visit, in August last, this hotel was rapidly approaching completion 

It must be borne in mind the park is about 65 miles long and a}out 

55 wide, containing an area of 3,575 square miles. This gives an ex- 
| tent about 200 square miles greater than the States of Rhode Island and 
| Delaware combined. The main objects of interest, such as the Grand 
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distance apart. To visit them all, or, as it is called, to ‘‘do’’ the park, 
a week to ten days is necessary. 

This unusual length of time is required on account of the necessity 
of resting the horses after their excessive toil. The whole park could | 
be ‘‘ done’ in three days by a proper system of relays, but that would 
seriously interfere with the profits of the ‘‘ Hatch’’ company, whose 
interest, alike with that of the mosquitoes, is to keep visitors in the 
park as long as possible. 

At the Mammoth Hotel conveyances are hired to make the trip 
through the park. Fora very ordinary wagon and a very extraordi- 
nary pair of horses the ‘‘Hatch’’ company, who claim under their 
agreement with the Secretary of the Interior a monopoly of the livery 
business, will charge you about a hundred dollars. 

We were somewhat set back by so unreasonable a proposition, but 
as we had come 3,000 miles to see the park we concluded to submit, 
and next morning we started out on the journey. 

(bout twenty-five miles ride, without incident or attraction, brought 
us to the spot where we were to halt for the night. Here in the woods 
there was erected a large tent. Upon mattresses laid on the bare ground 
within this tent twenty-five of us were ‘‘ bundled”’ in true Knicker- 
bocker style, without regard to sex, side by side. To intensify our 
discomforts the rain which had begun to fall came trickling through 
the canvas roof. In the morning we were treated toa breakfast of elk- 
meat and ‘‘ canned butter,’’ which is another name for oleomargarine. 
For our bed and board we were charged at the rate of $5 a day—that 
being the regulation price sanctioned by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The same class of accommodations and the same charges are made 
at the other halting places. It is only fair to say, however, the ‘‘Hatch”’ 
company Claimed that these tents were temporary, and would probably 
be replaced with frame buildings during the next season. 

We did think, however, that they might have given us something 
better 10 eat. The excuse offered for their dereliction in this respect 
was that the press delegation had consumed everything in the park. 
The press delegation consisted of several hundred newspaper editors 
who had been invited to witness, without money and without price, 
the wonders of this wonder-land. During their visit they were treated 
right royally. Hunters traversed the woods for deer; anglers whipped 
the streams for trout; and the distant ranches were scoured for butter; 
all to titillate the editorial palate. Under the Falls of the Gibbon 
these knights of the quill assembled, and to the merry clinking of cups 
and cracking of corks they poured their libations in Heidsick’s best. 
When they returned home they became converted no doubt into min- 
iature geysers and spouted high the praises of the park. 

[ want now, Mr. Speaker, to say a word or two about the general 


| and only policy. 


care and management of the park under the legislation of the last ap- | 


propriation bill. 

You will remember a superintendent was to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior at a salary of $2,000, and ten assistants at a 
salary not exceeding $900 each. 
tendent and his assistants to reside continuously in the park and ‘‘ pro- 
tect the game, timber, and objects of interest therein.’’ 


these assistants perform their duties? I can furnish a good illustra- 


It was made the duty of the superin- | 


And how do | 


tion by an incident that came under my personal observation. It oc- 
curred while we were encamped at the Upper Geyser Basin. As we | 


stood near our tent in the twilight of evening a stranger approached us 
and inquired if we had yet seen an extinct volcano, the name of which 
is now forgotten. Upon our answering in the negative he volunteered 
as a guide, and a short walk brought us to the spot in question. The 
formations were of a very curious and beautiful nature; and before we 
were aware of what he was about he had broken off several specimens, 
which he brought us to be borne awayas relics. Upon closer acquaint- 
ance our guide turned out to be one of these nine-hundred-dollar as- 
sistant superintendents who had been placed there to protect the objects 
of interest. 

In further illustration I may call attention to the report of Mr. W. 
Scott Smith, a special agent of the General Land Office, who was sent 
out to the park last summer to ascertain the true condition of affairs. 
In his report Mr. Smith says: 


_ One of if not the most important duties appertaining to the office of super- 
intendent is to see that the wonderful curiosities about the springs and geysers 
are protected from destruction at the hands of vandals and curiosity seekers. 


Knowing that the Secretary of the Interior had placed under the control of the | 


superintendent ten assistants to aid him in enforcing the regulations of the De- 
partment, I was astonished upon visiting the principal objects of interest to find 
no official at any one of them to look after and restrain those visitors, of which 
there were a large number, who were determined to obtain fine specimens. My 
astonishment was further increased when I was informed at the Upper Geyser 
by visitors that they had purchased very fine and choice specimens direct from 
some of the assistant superintendents. This led to further inquiries on my part, 
and I regret to say that the further I inquired the more I learned that some of 
the assistant superintendents have used their knowledge to obtain choice spec- 
imens to sell to visitors for good prices. Members of the United States Geolog- 
ical and Geographical parties in the park informed me that it was within their 
knowledge that the assistant superintendents had been engaged in this kind of 
business, and that in some cases their acts of vandalism were more outrageous 
than those perpetrated by visitors. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me ask again what is there about this park to 
commend it as a pleasure-resort for the people? Absolutely nothing! 
The geysers are no doubt a great natural curiosity. It isa novel and 
interesting sight to see stupendous columns of hot water thrown up- 


ward in the air. To the Frenchman (who objected to the falls of Ni- 
agara because the water came down, which was a perfectly natural thing 
for it to do, whereas he longed to see it go up) the geysers would have 
produced some satisfaction, but even he would have tired of the sight 
atter witnessing a coupleoferuptions. There are other notable objects, 
but, as I have said before, they are of interest only to the scientist. 

In regard to the wild animals which abounded in the park before it 
came under the ban of legislation, they can be better preserved by 
leaving their haunts in their natural state. The partial development 
of the park which has taken place has already driven them out, and 
it is a noteworthy fact that you can now travel for days without com- 
ing across a single specimen of wild animal. 

To remedy the destruction that has occurred, some one from way out 
in Sioux City, lowa, whose circular I hold in my hands, signed ‘‘ D 
H. Talbot,’’ proposes to Senator ALLISON to establish in the park a 
grand zoological garden. This is a good scheme. We ought as a na 
tion to have a first class ** show,’’ and in order to start it we should 
appropriate in this bill a round half million to secure Barnum’s white 
elephant, the only animal of its kind on this continent, and imported 
at an expense of over $300,000. It may be objected that we have el 
phants enough on our hands, but we have not a real genuine live white 
elephant, and a sacred one at that. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it may very properly be asked of me, what pro- 
vision would | suggest for the preservation of the geysers and othet 
natural curiosities and the protection of the fish and game. I frankly 
admit it will pever do to abandon the park to the prey of relic-seekers 
and pot-hunters. Thecuriosities, such as they are, should be preserved 
and the game should be protected. The simplest, most effective, and 
most economical planis to put the park under the control of the Secre- 
tary of War, who could, without any additional cost to the country, 
station two companies—one of cavalry and one of infantry—within the 
park during the season in which it is accessible. Detachments from 
the infantry might be placed at the various geysers and springs to pre- 
vent spoliation, and the cavalry could patrol the park in search of 
poachers. 

Another great advantage of the military would be their ability to 
fight and extinguish the flames which have already laid waste so much 
ot the forest growth. 

Mr. Speaker, I would thus protect this park with the military arm 
of the Government until the Territory of Wyoming, in which it mainly 
lies, is prepared to take her place in the sisterhood of States, and then 
I would make her a present of it—the same as we did California with 
the Yosemite Valley and the mammoth-tree country. This is the true 
The one we have been pursuing is contrary to the 
genius of our institutions and will involve the country in the expendi 
ture of fabulous sums of money. 

If, however, we must have a national park let us have it where there 
is something to be seen and where the people can get to it. For one, I 
shall object to the last to taking the people’s money for the further 
maintenance of a park 2,000 miles away for the benefit of European 
nabobs and American snobs. These are the only class who will ever 
visit the Yellowstone. If you wanta national park why not establish 
one at Niagara Falls or in the Adirondacks or in the Highlands of the 
Hudson, where nature has been prodigal of her charms and to which 


| less than a day’s journey will bring over ten million of people. Sach 
a park might possibly be justified under the ‘* general-welfare’’ clause 


in the Constitution; the Yellowstone, never! 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Appropriations has done wisely in 


| cutting down the amount called for in the Book of Estimates for this 


| National Park. 


The amount estimated was $96,800. It has been re- 
duced to $40,000. The superintendent is retained at a salary of $2,000, 
and the ten assistants at $900 each. For the construction and repair 
of reads and bridges the balance of the $40,000 is appropriated. 

In the original draught of this bill the ten assistant superintendents 


| who last year stole the curiosities they were placed to guard, were left 


out, and there was a provision for a detail of twenty-five soldiers of the 
cavalry arm of the service to actas a police force. This was in the line 
of the suggestion I made to the distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 

I regret to find that the bill as now reported reinstates these assist- 
ant superintendents and drops the provision for a military police. | 
must say I am not satisfied with the action of the committee. A mere 
reduction of the amount appropriated is not what is required. The 
committee should have gone further. It has simply lopped off a branch, 
leaving the bole standing. In the next Congress you will find sprouts 
starting up. I would like to see the stump dug out by the roots, and 
make an end of this whole national-park business. 

The proper thing now to do is to turn the park over to ihe care of 
the military. The military are certainly equal to the task of taking 
careof this property, and inasmuch as ‘we are now maintaining them 
and must continue to maintain them at posts in close.proximity, I see 
no reason why the park should not be turned over to the Secretary of 
War until such time as we can make other disposition of it in the 
manner already indicated. 

Mr. Speaker, we have gone far enough with this national-park hum- 
bug. Let us go no further. Let us wash our hands of the whole 
business. 


f 
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The Pacific Railroads—Their History—Their Relations to the Goy- 
ernment—Their Rights and Liabilities—-The Bill to Increase 
the Thurman Sinking Fund and Reach Earnings on Aided and 
Non-aided Roads—Objections thereto—The Post Substitute— 
The Security of the Government Debt. 
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OF 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 






We dnesday, June 18, 1884, 


H. R. 6771) to amend an act 
‘An act to aid inthe construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the 
of the same for postal, military, and other purposes,’ approved July 1, 1862, 
so to amend anact approved July 2, 1864 

Mr. JORDAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Whatever doubts there might be, as an original ques- 
tion, asto the power of Congress under the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion to make grants or donations of lands for public improvements, the 
power has been so long exercised that it is no longer a debatable ques- 
tion. 






The House having under consideration the bill 
entitled 


the 






use 












Che policy and practice of Congress making these grants for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the construction of public improvements has prevailed 
trom the earliest history of the country. They were made during the 
administrations of Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, 
Lincoln, and Grant. Some were made for railroad purposes prior to 
1850; and between 1850 and 1880 grants of the public lands tor rail- 
road purposes were made amounting to more than 150,000,000 acres, 
and patents have in fact issued for more than 50,000,000 acres of these 
lands. 

The purpose which Congress has intehded to accomplish by this dis- 
position of the public domain has been the opening up of the Western 
ferritories to settlement, the encouragement of emigration from the 
more thickly settled States, the development of the mineral and other 
great resources of the country, the building up of new political commu- 
nities, and their admission into the Unionas States. And it isa singu- 
lar and interesting fact that while most of the original States made large 
cessions of lands to the Federal Government, none of them have ever 
usked or received any donations out of these lands. They have been 
made entirely in the interest of the Western and Southwestern States. 

‘The rapid and marvelous development of all these States is attribu- 
table in a large degree to these grants. More than 16,000 miles of rail- 
road have been built from the proceeds of lands so granted, and wher- 
ever these roads have been constructed towns and cities have sprung 
up like magic, the expectations of the Government have been more 
























more than it would have done by the sale of the land itself. 
Grants of this kind were made by Congress in the following 
and Territories from the year 1850 up to the year 1880: 





States 





























154, 067, 553 





\t the time, therefore, that the grants were made to the Union Pa- 
cific and Central Pacific Railroad Companies, although they were much 
larger than ever had been made betore, no new policy was inaugurated 
by Congress; on the contrary, they simply followed a policy which had 
been adopted early in the history of the country. The first public 
man whose prophetic vision saw the future of the great West, and the 
importance of the Government taking steps to aid in constructing a rail- 
road to the Pacific, was Stephen A. Douglas. As early 












as 1845 he pre- 


than realized, and the national Treasury has received indirectly tar | 


Acres. 
Lilinois ‘, sete . aaa iti j 2.595, 053 
PIII ascconmvennsneembvesenmphoteeien tain donaeeaitininuebaisenepnetibccsipmmehiubinimnnebiis 1, 137, 130 
Alabama 2, 807, 648 
Florida 1, 700, 467 
IR csnisrisaccuneeuictnensnainintnenmniointiaiamnanties 1, 256, 430 
ala lila 2, 613, 631 
Missouri 2, 606, 251 
lowa 4,181,929 
III <n: usnnianatencianliaienniatealitneanetnagannteinpinnndenntimielialtalnaiadagananiinen inediiadikdn 3, 355, 043 
SI sith cecetnieteatinsinigtiinitnsds auagapaiiingtiainnts 3, 553, 865 
Vinnesota ¥, 820, 450 
a a ae ain inaliala aa Tel edie ale 8, 223. 380 
siesta aati ciadee lai aiallnrahinatias intense ialaialinineia rae 6, 409, 376 
Colorado 3, 000, 000 
Nevada 4, 000, 000 
California anes agunsnenesaeitis 16, 387, 000 
SI. ccccannduceinns wane ; a ; a 5, 800, GUO | 
Dakota 8, 000, 000 
Wyoming : , ; pathowen coves 4,500,000 | 
Montana. . ; 17, 000, 000 
Idaho ‘ hes . 1,500,000 
IIE wicinuiinncintncinsncinstianntsinansgputiinessenanainant wesonboniuapaiie sna 11, 700, 000 
PED chabtnilsnsinkd: anuietciietnnetsneditiataisbubicninebtdnel sepehowninnt eeeanait 1, 850, 000 
New Mexico ..... pesscores : : 11, 500, GOO 
(Arizona . 18,500, 000 
Total 
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pared a bill to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Oregon, and to 
reserve to each of said Territories alternate sections of land forty miles 
in width on each side of a railroad from the Missouri River to the Bay 
of San Francisco. : 
After the admission of California the construction of a transconti- 
nental road was continually under consideration in Congress. These 
measures all looked to the granting to said road of the public lands. 

| and making them the carriers of the Government mails and other prop- 
erty. And from that time to 1856 the Government made surveys of 
and considered at least five different routes for that purpose. The 
Democratic and Republican parties demanded it8 construction in their 
party platforms, and Buchanan, in 1856, and Lincoln, in 1860, recom. 


mended the matter in their messages to the favorable consideration 
Congress. 


of 
i 


President Buchanan suggested long before the war that it be paid fi 
in money and lands. 
he said: 


ir 
In his message to Congress, December 6, 185s. 


It would be inexpedient for this Government to exercise the power of « 
structing the Pacific Railroad by its own immediate agents. The construction 
of this road ought therefore to be committed to companies incorporated by th. 
States, and Congress might then assist them in the work by grants of land oy 
money, or both, with conditions and restrictions as to transportation of tr: 
and munitions of war free of charge, and the carrying of the mail at a fair 
price. 


Indeed, the construction of such a road, in view of our settlemen 
upon the Pacific coast, became inevitable. It was impossible that in a 
country like ours our people would consent long to the inconveniences 
of ay overland route requiring more than thirty days to go from the Mis- 
souri River to San Francisco, a route made dangerous by Indians and 
robbers, and which made the cost of transportation almost incredible 
This road would have been built whether the war had come or not 
but the war had much to do with its construction and with the ch 
acter of the grant and subsidy given to the road, for without these it 
never would have been built. 

What, then, were the circumstances which brought about the build 
| ing of this road and the liberal subsidy and grant made for that pur- 
| pose ? 

In April, 1861, our civil war commenced. On one side were arrayed 
allthe Northern States, and on the other side all the States from Mary 
land to the farthest border of Texas. The territorial dominion of the 
| Southern confederacy embraced about one-third of the United States. 
This conflict soon assumed vast proportions, and the Government found 
itself engaged in a great conflict for national existence. European na- 
tions, long jealous of our great prosperity, stood ready to take advan- 
tage of our condition in any way thatseemed favorable tothem. Eng- 
land was in strong sympathy with the South, and France was ready to 
obtain a foothold on this continent if possible. 

As early as 1862 the French landed an army of invasion in Mexico, 
and, taking advantage of the party strifes in that unhappy country, 
were soon able to establish a monarchy on the ruins of the Mexican 
Republic. The Congress of the United States were well aware of this 
danger. They saw that our Western Territories were in peril. ‘They 
saw California hesitating in her loyalty. They saw that the permanent 
occupation of Mexico by France was a barrier to any further extension to 
our territory south; that it threatened our control of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and made communication with California by water impossible with- 
out the consent of the French Government. 

The construction of a railway across the continent connecting us with 
the Pacific States became an absolute necessity as a matter of national 
defense. The road had to be built. The Government had no money 
with which to build it. Her constitutional power to do so was doubtful 
Our credit was impaired; gold and silver had gone out of circulation; 

a paper currency had taken its place; we were issuingour bonds by thi 
hundreds of millions; the faith and property of the nation were pledged 
to their payment, and yet our bonds were selling at far below par. In 
this state of affairs Congress was in a condition to be liberal to any 
individuals or corporations.who would undertake the hazard and ex- 
periment of constructing this road through a wilderness inhabited by 
the Indians, over deserts uninhabited by man, and over mountains coy 
ered with perpetual snow. 

Under these circumstances, the Congress of the United States, on the 
Ist day of July, 1862, passed the act for the construction of a road irom 
the Missouri River to Sacramento, 2,000 miles in length, by the Umion 
| and Central Pacific Railway Companies. By this act Congress propose « 

a grant to said companies of a right of way two hundred feet wide, more 
than 2,000 miles long, all necessary lands for depots, &e., and a dona 
tion of five alternate sections per mile on each side of the road 
width of ten miles, to extinguish all Indian titles which might intericre 
| with the grant, and to loan to said companies its bonds at the rate 0! 
$16,000 a mile where the road was easy of construction, and for thre 
hundred miles through the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains «' 
$48,000 a mile, and for one hundred and fifty miles at the rate of $52,00! 

a mile. 

This seemed a princely offer, but such was the condition of the coun- 
try and of its finances, such the hazards of the undertaking, such th 
timidity and conservatism of capital, that the companies were unall 
and unwilling even on these terms to build the road, and the Govern 
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ment saw two years pass by and nothing done toward the construc- 
tion of this great road. Such being the condition of affairs, it prob- 
ably never would have been built had it not been for what was going 
on in Mexico. While we were engaged in our own conflict, which 
strained every nerve and taxed every resource, France was completing 
her conquest in Mexico and arranging to place Maximilian on the 
throne, and the United States, with shame, humiliation, and mortifi- 
cation, on the 12th of June, 1864 (nineteen days only before the amend- 
ing act of July 1, 1864, was passed), saw Maximilian enter the City of 
Mexico amid the acclamations of the Mexican peopleand made emperor 
of Mexico. 

At this time what was the condition of the United States? Our na- 
tional debt had reached the immense sum of seventeen hundred and forty 
millionsof dollars. The credit of the Government was greatly impaired 
athomeand abroad. Sherman had met witha severe repulse at Kenne- 
saw Mountain. Grant had been unsuccessful at Spottsylvania, and had 
met with severe disasters at Cold Harbor. One hundred thousand men 
had been lost in three months. Lincoln was about to call for 500,000 
more soldiers. This, indeed, was the supreme hourof the war. In this 
great national trouble, with civil war endangering the life of the nation 
at home, with California hesitating in her loyalty, with Indian raids 
and troubles upon the frontier, with France violating the Monroe doc- 
trine with impunity and placing Maximilian upon the throne in Mexico, 
was ita very remarkable or extraordinary fact that the Government or 
Congress of the United Statesshould have offered such large induce- 
ments to hercitizens and capitalists in order that a great military high- 
way might be constructed which would connect the eastern 
ern parts of our vast dominions? 

It may be well to quote here what was said by Justice Davis on be- 
half of the Supreme Court of the United States in deciding the case of 
The United States v. The Union Pacific Railroad, as reported in 
United States Reports, page 79. He said: 


and west- 


91 


Many of the provisions in the original act of 1862 are outside of the usual course 
of legislative action concerning grants to railroads, and can not be properly 
construed without reference to the circumstances which existed when it was 
passed. The war of the rebellion was in progress, and owing to complications 
with England the country had become alarmed for the safety of our Pacific 
possessions. 

The enterprise was viewed as a national undertaking for a national purpose, 
and the public mind was directed to the end in view rather than to the particu- 
lar means for securing it. Although the road was a military necessity, there 
were other reasons active at the time in producing an opinion for its completion 
besides the protection of an exposed frontier; there was a vast unpeopled terri- 
tory lying between the Missouri and Sacramento Rivers which was practical! y 
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territory to settlement, the building up of new communities and States, 
and increasing the wealth and power of the country. 

Fiith. It expected to cheapen the expense of carrying the mail and 
Government supplies in the West. 

Sixth. It believed that the construction of such a road would enable 
it to control the Indian problem. 

And all these results have been more than accomplished. 

ruik OBJECT OF 


THE GOVERNMENT 


The object of the United States was not to make an investment or 
loan of money nor to make a profit; neither was it its principal object 
to obtain payment for the lands granted o1 he money or 
credit which it loaned the companies The ot Congress was a 
much higher and more importantone, as will be found in the title and 


1e to secure the 


¢ 


yect ol 


in almost every section of the act creating the same rhe title of said 
act is as follows: 
An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line, and to secure 
to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other purposes 
rhe sixth section of said act makes the grant upon condition not 


merely that the companies shall pay the bonds at maturity, but that 
} shall keep said railroad and telegr iuph 
and shall at all times transmit dispatches ovei 
transmit troops, and munitions of 
stores upon said railroad fur the Governinet 


“they he 1h repr 
said telegraph line, and 
war, 8 1p} 
it, henevel required to do 
so by any Department thereof, and that the Government shall at all 
times have the prelerence in the u 


The twelith section of said act 


una ise, 


mialis, mies and 


public 


se ol t same 


prov ded that 


he 
the track ipon the 
lines of said railroads and branches should be unitorm, and the 
whole line of said railroad and branches and telegraph shall be oper- 
ated and used tor all 
portation, so far as the public and Government are concerned 
connected and continuous line.”’ 


entire 


ommunication, travel, and 


purposes ol ¢ trans 


is one 


Che seventeenth section provides that in case said railroad companies 


should tail to comply with the terms and conditions of the act by not 
completing the road, branches, and telegraph within a reasonable time, 
or by not keeping the same in repair and use, Congress might pass an 
for the speedy completion or repair thereof, and appropriate the 


income of the road for that purpose. 


jot 
Al 


The eighteenth section makes still more important and further res- 
ervations. Indeed, so much more important were these reservations by 


| the Government of rights and powers over these roads than the money 


worthless without the facilities afforded by a railroad for the transportation of 


persons and property. With its construction the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of this territory could be developed, settlements made where settlements 
were possible, and thereby the wealth and power of the United States largely 
increased ; and there was also the pressing want, in time of peace even, of an 
improved and cheaper method for the transportation of the mails and of supplies 
for the Army and the Indians. 

It was in presence of these facts that Congress undertook to deal with the 
subject of this railroad. The difficuities in the way of building it were great 
and by many intelligent persons considered insurmountable. 

The scheme for building a railroad two thousand miles in length, across 
mountains, over deserts, and through a country inhabited by Indians, jealous 
of intrusion upon their rights, was universally regarded at the time as a bold 
and hazardous undertaking. It is nothing to the purpose that the apprehended 
difficulties ina great measure disappeared after trial, and that the road was 
constructed at less cost of time and money than had been considered possible 
No argument can be drawn from the wisdom that comes after the fact. 

The project of building the road was not conceived for private ends, and the 
prevalent opinion was that it could not be worked out by private capital alone 
It was a national work, originating in national necessities, and requiring na- 
tional assistance. 





At the time the Pacific railroads were chartered and these grants 
made we were carrying on a great war, and this was regarded as a war 


cumstances which then surrounded us. Now we are in the midst of 
profound peace, and no man in his senses would contemplate for a mo- 
ment making such extraordinary grants of the public domain for such 
purposes, and no political party would now favor it. What seemed 
proper then would be improper and impossible now. Indeed at this 
ume we are pursuing the far better and wiser policy, and instead of 
disposing of our public lands in large quantities to railroads or for- 
eign syndicates, we are reserving them as rewards for the valor of our 
soldiers and as homes for those of our people who will settle upon 
and improve them. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress in making these grants was governed by the 
exigencies of the times, and did what seemed best for the interest of 
the whole country. The object intended was national defense and the 
perpetuation of the Government. 

Congress had more than one object in view in having these Pacific 
railroads built. ; 

First. It desired to have a railroad built at once, over which it could 
carry troops, Government supplies, &c., in case of war with France, 
‘lexico, or if necessary in connection with our civil war or trouble 
with the Indians. 

Second. It desired a permanent postal and military road under Gov- 
ernment control. 

Third. It wanted to develop the great mineral resources of that vast 
Western country. 


Fourth. It had in view the opening up of the whole of our Western 





loaned to the companies, that Senator Thurman declared in the Senate 
of the United States that he would rather the Government relin- 
quish all claims to the bonds and interest loaned or paid for these com- 
panies than to release or surrender the power and control which it had 
reserved by the charter over them. 


see 


His language was: 

I affirm, as I have affirmed before, that this Government had better lose every 
dollar due and all that is to become due to it by these companies than to give 
up the right which it has to alter, amend, or repeal the charter 

During the discussion of the matters relating to the land and bond 
subsidies in the Senate, Senator Wade, of Ohio, declared that he cared 
but little whether the Government ever received payment of a dollar 
of the money loaned these companies; that the Government would be 
more than compensated in what it would receive from the opening up 
of the country, the founding of new States, and that, as a matter of 
national defense, this road was an absolute necessity. Similar senti- 
ments were expressed on the tloor of the Senate and by members of 


the House and by alinost the entire press, and the whole country was 


| to these roads. 


in hearty sympathy with this view and purpose. I have thought, Mr 
Speaker, that, in view of the attacks which have been made upon those 


| who were connected with the making of these grants, it was only 
measure, and seemed to be a proper exercise of power under the cir- | 


right and just to call attention to the times and circumstances under 
which these subsidies were made. And I believe that by so doing we 
will be better able to understand and interpret the several acts relating 
It is said that some members of Congress were induced 
to vote for the act of 1864 by improper considerations. This may be 


| true, but Congress has not chosen to repeal these acts, the courts have 


not set them aside, but they have been admitted to be valid by the 
courts and by every Department of the Government, and to constitute 
a binding contract between the companies and the Government 
is too late therefore to plead these matters now. 
cerned in this case, 
Congress, and we must 


and it 


So far as we are con- 


we must deai with these as with any other acts of 


respect them the same as if passed by ourselves 
indeed, as was said by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
f Fletcher Peck, hereafter « 
power of a country must be 
all sovereign acts must be considered 
that can declare them otherwise.”’ 
Mr. Speaker, the Pacific Railroad Committee h 
sideration for some time the subject of the relation wh 
ment sustains to the several Pacific 
bond: subsidized roads, 


case o ited: ** The acts of the supreme 
d pure for the same reason that 


ust, 


considers 
S because there is no powel 
had under 
ich the Covern- 
known as the 


means of obtaining security forthe 


ave con- 


railroads which are 
and the best 
amount owing by said railroads, and of ultimately obtaining payment 
of the entire indebtedness. 


Two bills are now before the House for consideration and action 
The one presented by the committee contains two main propositions 
First. The extension of the Thurman act, not only over the Unionand 
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Central Pacific roads, to which it already extends, but also over the | 


Kansas Pacific, the Central Branch of the Union Pacific, and the Sioux 


should pay into the sinking fund, created under the Thurman act, 35 
per cent. of its net earnings, instead of 25, as at present required. 
Second. To appropriate to the payment of the Government indebted- 
ness all the money which the Government owes to any of said roads, 
or may owe them for transportation on any of its roads whether aided, 
owned, leased, or operated by said companies 
This plan is one which looks to compelling these companies to pay 


to the Government a larger amount from year to year than the condi- | the net earnings of the roads; in other words, changes the Thurman 
tion of the companies will justify, provided they keep up their roads, 


pursue the policy which they have been pursuing in reducing the rates 
for passenger and freight transportation, and in contending and main- 
taining themselves against competition of rival roads. 
makes no provision for the payment or the extinguishment of the debt 
owing by these companies to the Government at the time of the ma- 
turity of the indebtedness, which will be in the year 1898; and the un- 


paid balance at that time, it is believed, will amount to not less than 
$75,000,000. 


[t was for the purpose of meeting this great and radical defect in the | purpose of showing that these companies are able to pay these extraor- 


| dinary amounts of money. 
opment, and advocacy of the plan, clear, plain, and simple, by which | 

. . . “ | 
these companies could be induced or required to give to the Govern- | 


bill of Mr. THOMPSON which has led us into the consideration, devel- 


ment additional security for its indebtedness, and by which the pay- 
ment of the debt would be insured beyond a reasonable doubt. We 
believe that we have completely accomplished these purposes by the 
billof Mr. Post. It provides—- 

First. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall ascertain as of the 


date of October, 1884, the present worth of the indebtedness to the | g1 and that every act in opposition to this idea should be regarded 
United States of said subsidized roads, after deducting any amounts | 


paid thereon or in the sinking fund to the credit of said companies. 
Second. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall divide the amount 
so found into a hundred and twenty parts, and receive from said com- 
panies a hundred and twenty bonds of each of said companies, payable 
in semi-annual installments, with interest at 3 per cent, per annum, and 
providing tor the payment and extinguishment of one of said bonds 
every six months, with a proviso that said companies should receive 
no Government pay for transportation over any of their lines owned, 
leased, or operated until the bond next becoming due shall be paid. 
Mr. BLOUNT. Will my friend allow me to ask what would be the 


difference in the amount paid to the Government by these roads under | 


that proposition and the amount which the Government has been re- 
ceiving from them? Of course we can not tell about the future. 

Mr. JORDAN. I will state in regard to that in a few minutes, and 
then give a direct answer to the question of my friend. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Of course I do not care when it is answered. 

Mr. JORDAN. I will answer it in a few minutes; it will become a 
necessary part of my argument to answer it. 


Third. That the statutory lien or mortgage created under the acts of 


July, 1862-’64, and the security created by the Thurman sinking-fund 
act of May 7, 1878, together with a further lien on the whole line of 
said companies, whether owned, leased, or operated by them, including 
rolling-stock, fixtures, &c., should be and remain as security for the 
payment of said bonds so to be executed. The companies have under 
this provision the right to pay up the whole of the indebtedness at any 
time. The said bill contains other and important provisions looking to 


the preservation of all the other rights held by the Government under 
existing laws. 


This bill provides for the acceptance by the companies of the pro- 
visions of the bill, and that on failure to accept them they shall be re- 
quired to pay 35 per cent. of their net earninys to the Government: 
and also provides in that event for a further and better investment of | 


the moneys in the sinking fund. 

These two plans are now before the House. 
have been subsidized by the Government with bonds as well as lands 
are as follows : 


The Union Pacific, running from Omaha to Ogden Station, a distance 
of 1039 miles. 


The Central Pacific, which connects with the Union Pacific at Ogden | 


Station, and runs from there to Sacramento City, a distance of 860 
miles. 

The Kansas and Pacific, running from Kansas City westerly to 
Gopher Station, in Kansas, 394 miles. 

The Central Branch of the Union Pacific, ranning from Atchison to 
Waterville, Kans., 100 miles. 

And the Sioux City and Pacific, running from Sioux City, Mo., to 
Fremont, Nebr., a distance of 101 miles. 

The amqunt advanced to all these roads in the aggregate was $64,- 
000,000, and neither it nor the interest matures until 189%. Large pay- 
ments have been and are constantly being made upon this indebted- 
ness, and while the amount now estimated to be owing is about $100,- 
000,000, it is estimated that at the maturity of the bonds the amount 
owing will not be more than $75,000,000. 


Three important questions now present themselves for the considera- 
tion of the House: 


| committee ? 
City and Pacific Railroad; and the requirement that each of these roads | 


But this plan | 
| be $4,502,295.62, making 


| ment should coerce the speedy payment of its debt. 
| transportation over the Pacific roads, and over all other roads, as bei: 


| vious year. 


panies are not eleemosynary institutions. 
| floor has applied any names ofthat kind to them. They carry on bus 


The railroads which | 
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First. Will we adopt and pass the bill presented on behalf of the 


Second. Will we adopt and pass the substitute offered by Mr. Posy? 
or, : 

Third. Will we leave the railroads as they now are, to pay what is 
required of them by law and underthe operation and security afforded 
by the sinking fund created by the Thurman act? 

I will speak on these points in their order. 

The first principal provision of the bill reported by the Committe 
provides that the Government shall collect 35 instead of 25 per cent. of 
bill to that extent. 

Under the present or existing laws, from all the bond-subsid 
roads, the amount annually received is $2,977,096.96. 

Under the bill reported by the committee the amount received would 
a little more than one million and a hal; 
addition to what the companies are now paying. And under the jl] 
as amended the amount required would be nearly six millions of do] 
lars. This is claimed to be the great merit of this bill, and the chiet 
ground upon which it is urged; and certain figures are set forth for the 


In our judgment this feature of this bil! 

one of the greatest and strongest objections to it. As we regard th: 
matter, we consider that it is much more important that the peo 
shall have cheap transportation over the whole system of the Pa 
roads, and through them over all other roads, than that the Gov 


Dic 
| 

rm 
I regard che ip 


the most important matter which can engage the consideration of Con 


with hostility by Congress. 

The report of the Union Pacific Railroad to its stockholders shows 
that for the year ending December 31, 1883, the aggregate amount 
its passenger and freight traffic was considerably greater than the pre- 

While it carried 21 per cent. more of passengers and 
per cent. more of freight, its receipts were $1,821,342.46 less than th: 
year before. Although we have not the official results before us, wi 
are informed that the same result has occurred upon the Central Pacitic 
and the other roads. This was occasioned solely by a reduction of 
charges in freight and passengers. We regard it as of the utmost poss 
ble importance that everything should be done to encourage this r 
duction and cheapening of transportation, and that nothing should |» 
done looking in the opposite direction. The public who travel ove: 
these roads, and who transport their property upon them, are entitled 
to the most liberal consideration at our hands. 

The bill of the. committee is in direct conflict with the interest of 


wi 
<0 


| every man, woman, and child carried oyer these roads, or who uses 


them as carriers of freight. Let me ask who is it who will be com 
pelled annually to pay this additional million and a half of dollars 
$3,000,000 if the bill is amended as asked) which this bill proposes to 
add to the amount paid by these companies? Where do the compa- 
nies get the money with which they pay and are to pay the large 
amounts required of them by the Government? Is it not a charge o1 
exaction upon the public—upon the people—upen those who use thi 
road? Every dollar in excess of what these companies are now \ 
quired to pay to the Government will be raised by an increase of thi 
price of passenger and freight charges on these roads. Railroad com 
Certainly nobody on this 


ness upon the same principle as natural persons, for the purpose o! 
making money. If they must pay more they will charge more. Thi 


| ratio of payment will be the ratio of collection, and hence the ratio ol 
charges. 


Mr. CASSIDY. Right in connection with that statement, if th 
gentleman will permit me, I will say that I have the report of the 
Government experts sent to Boston to examine the books of the com- 


| pany; and that report shows a falling off in the net earnings of th 


company, for the first five months of the present year, of $1,983,000 

round numbers. 
Mr. BLOUNT. 
Mr. CASSIDY. 


What was the amount of the last dividend? 
The last dividend they ever paid they had to bo 


| row the money to pay it. 


Mr. JORDAN. 
other 7 per cent. 

Mr. BLOUNT. 

Mr. CASSIDY. 
three months. 

Mr. JORDAN. Here is a reduction in the amount of the rece1pt- 
of that road of nearly $2,000,000, and yet they have transacted near’) 
25 per cent. more business than before. I am in favor of that sort o! 
legislation which will permit these roads to keep on reducing their | 
of freights in order that the people may have the benefit of that red 
tion in cheap transportation. 

Mr. LAIRD. Will my friend permit me to ask him a question 

Mr. JORDAN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. LAIRD. Can youshowthe House where the Union Pacific uil- 


One of the roads I think pays 6 per cent. and t) 


I mean the last dividend. 
One and three-quarters per cent.; they pay « 
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road has ever reduced its charges for carrying freights and passengers | 


a solitary penny? Ifso, I would like to have you do it. 

Mr. JORDAN. I would refer my friend to the report of the Rail- 
road Commissioner on that subject. He will find there that there has 
been a very large reduction both in 1882 and 1883. 

Mr. LAIRD. I know there was a reduction in Colorado, where they 
had been charging 10 cents a mile for passengers, to 5 centsa mile, and 
there has been some reduction for passengers in Nebraska; but I know 
of no reduction in freight charges. 

Mr. JORDAN. 
vestigated the report. 
correct. 

Mr. PAYSON. 

Mr. JORDAN. 

Mr. PAYSON. 


Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 
Always. 
How would it injure the general public if those gen- 


tlemen controlling these railway corporations should accept smaller | 


dividends than they have been getting for the last eight years? 

Mr. JORDAN. That will depend upon two propositions: In the 
first place, whether the dividends they have been getting are unreason- 
able dividends; and second, whether these roads are now in a condition 
in fact to pay dividends upon their earnings, or whether they are paying 
them by exhausting their reserve. 

Mr. PAYSON. Asa member of the committee, will the gentleman 
give the House his judgment as to whether the dividends these com- 


panies have been exacting from the people have not been extortionate | 


ever since they first commenced paying them. 

Mr. JORDAN. That will be part of the argument I will undertake 
to make beforeI close. The questionis readily answered. Thegentle- 
man will find that I have considered all these matters very fully. 

Mr. PAYSON. 
When he comes to descant on the dividends these companies have been 
paying, will he bear in mind the fact that none of these roads cost the 
present companies a single dollar ? 

Mr. JORDAN. Now, I would like to make a remark on that point 
tothe House. 
tion upon which we are now passing, whether the owners of these roads 
have paid a dollar toward their construction ? 
United States did not give these companies these bonds; it loaned them 
bonds, did it not? The bonds were theirs to do with as they pleased. 

Mr. PAYSON. It did. 

Mr. JORDAN. And it is exacting payment of the bonds. 

Mr. PAYSON. It is trying to do so. 

Mr. JORDAN. 
of the roads did toward the construction of the roads ? 
tion that can arise is whether the dividends which are being paid are 
upon a fair capital stock of the roads, and I will undertake to show 
that they are. 

lam glad to see gentlemen interested in this question, and if they 
will follow me in what I say, or if they will investigate these matters 
as I have done for months as amember of the committee, they will come 
to the same conclusion that I do. 

I resume my argument where I left off at the time I wasinterrupted. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not be a difficult task in this House to 
show that tariffs, internal-revenue taxes are collected from the con- 
sumer; and passenger and freight charges are simply taxes levied by 
corporations upon individuals who travel and upon property which is 
transported. 


This being so, we consider that this bill of the committee will result | 


necessarily in an increase instead of a decrease of passenger and freight 
transportation over these roads, and that the public will pay, both in 
the cost of transportation and in the increased price of goods, all that 
is demanded by this bill in excess of what is paid now. 

This argument ought to be sufficient to induce the House to reject a 


proposition which makes the people who use these roads pay an addi- | 
tional tribute of $1,500,000 a year, or $3,000,000 more, as now asked by | 


the amendment. 

There is another reason why we can not adopt the bill of the com- 
mittee, and which seems to me a very strong one; and that is, a convic- 
tion that it is necessary to the successful management of the business 
ot these roads that they should be allowed to usea considerable portion 
of their profits in constructing feeders and branch roads and in main- 
taining the best possible equipment for their roads. This has been the 
policy of these roads, in common with all the other great railroads of 
the country, and is a necessity forced upon them by powerful rivals 
whocompete with them for every passenger and pound of freight carried 
over their lines. This policy has been beneficial to the companies, and 
has enabled them to maintain their main trunk lines in which the Gov- 
ernment is interested, and to pay to it the amount required by the Thur- 
man act, and to make their business successful and profitable. Upon 
this subject the Government directors of the Union Pacific Railroad 
say: 

The road-bed, track, buildings, and equipment are all in excellent condition 


and kept well up to the highest standard of the best roads of the country. The 


feeding lines are bringing each year additional traffic to the main line and in- 
creasing profits from their own business, to the permanent advantage of the 
whole system. 


I think my friend has not thoroughly and fully in- | 
He will find on examination that Iam entirely | 


| allel to and competing with the Central Pacific Railroad ? 


ye . : . io 
Will the gentleman allow one further inquiry ? 


What difference does it make, so far as regards the ques- | 


What difference, then, does it make what the owners | 
The only ques- | 
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I regard it as greatly in the interest of the public that these roads 
should be well built, maintained, and equipped, and that they should 
have the means and be left free to compete with their rivals by making 
cheaper rates to the people in the future, and any other policy is short- 
sighted and unwise; and while it may cater to some local prejudice or 
feeling, it will, as a result, do great injury to the general business in- 
terests of the people; not simply those who use the road for local traftic, 
but that great body of the people who are carried over it, and who use 
it for more important and general purposes. 

They should be allowed to use a considerable portion of their profits 
in constructing feeders and branch roads and in maintaining the best 
possible equipment for their roads. This has been the policy of all these 
roads. It is demanded by the necessities of business and travel over 


| them; it is demanded in the interest of the public convenience. It 


is a necessity forced upon them by powerful rivals, who compete with 
them for every passenger and every pound of freight carried over these 
lines. 

Look at the Union Pacific Railroad. You will find it paralleled 
from one end to the other by two great roads—the Quincy and Bui 
lington Railroad upon the one side, and the Atchison and Santa I< 
upon the other. The case is said to be the same in regard to the Cen 
tral Pacific Railroad. It is said that all these roads are either paral 
leled by other great roads, or are compelled to compete with other and 
rival roads for all the business they transact. 

Mr. GLASCOCK. Will the gentleman state what line there is pat 
There is 
no line competing with the Central Pacific road, and itabsolutely holds 


| @ monopoly of all the California business. 


Mr. CASSIDY. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will allow me to 
answer the gentleman from California. 
Mr. JORDAN. I yield to the gentleman from Nevada, the chairman 


| of our committee, for that purpose. 


Mr. CASSIDY. The gentleman from Ohio, when he speaks of thes« 
roads being parallel, or in competition with other roads, means, as | 
understand him, that the Central Pacific does not control all the busi- 


| ness in that section of the country, that there is a diversion of business 
The Government of the | 


from it, and consequently a reduction of the earnings of these subsidized 
roads. And now taking his statement in the sense in which he means 
it, I undertake to maintain that the completion, for instance of the 
Northern Pacific road, has diverted from the Union Pacific all the Mon 
tana freight, ail the Washington Territory freight, and in a great measure 
the Oregon freight. I maintain, also, that the completion of the South 
ern Pacific has diverted a large share of the business from the Central 
Pacitic 

Mr. GLASCOCK. 
same control ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. CASSIDY. 


Is not the Southern Pacific practically under the 


Are not all these roads pooled ? 
[am not speaking of competition as reducing rates, 


| but in regard to its effect in reducing business. 


Mr. JORDAN. Resuming where I left off, I desire to repeat that the 
policy of allowing these roads to construct or aid in the construction of 
branches and feeders has been beneficial to the companies and has en 
abled them to maintain the great trunk lines in which the Government 
is interested and to pay the amount required by their contract with the 
Government, the amount fixed by the Thurman act, and to make thei! 
business successful and profitable. 

Another grave objection to this bill of the committee is that it will 
prevent them from paying dividends to their stockholders. When th 


| Thurman bill was passed it was never contemplated for a moment that 


the roads should not pay a dividend to their stockholders: on the con 
trary, it was intended they should pay adividend. It may be well her 


| for me to quote from the remarks of Senator Thurman, the distinguished 


author and champion of the sinking-fund bill in the Senate. 
On this subject Senator Thurman said: 


If the committee had not recognized the fact that it is for the interest not only 


| of the companies, but of the country and the public, that the stockholders 


should be allowed to receive some reasonable dividends, because where roads 
pay dividends they are always better managed than where they pay none; if 
it had not been for those considerations we might justly have acquired more 
onerous conditions than those that we have imposed by this bill Am I right 
about that? It is shown by the report of your committee, by going over the re 

ceipts and expenditures of these companies for long periods, that they can com 
ply with this bill and pay every dollar of interest annually upon their inde 
both that ‘whose lien is inferior to that of the United States as well as 
the first mortgage whose lien is superior; that they can pay every dollar inter- 
est upon their entire funded debt, pay all their operating expenses, pay to the 
Government what by existing law they are required to pay 
sinking fund what this bill requires them to pay 


ht 
edness, 


, and pay into a 
, and then have annually for 


distribution among their shareholders as follows: The Union Pacific about 4 
per cent. on the nominal value of the stock, or 6) per cent. on its present market 
value, and the Central Pacific about 6.4 per cent. on the nominal value of the 
stock 


One of the effects of this bill of the committee will be to prevent the 
payments of dividends to the stockholders. This is all wrong. The 
stock of these roads has been regarded by our people as a good invest 
ment. It is held and owned in all parts of the country. More than 
5,000 persons are stockholders in the Union Pacific alone. The securi 
ties of these roads, including the stock, ** have become favorites in the 
market for investments, and they are widely scattered at home and 
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abroad. They have taken to a certain extent the place of the public 
funds as investments.’’ Stop the payment on these stocks, and you 
ruin thousands of innocent people. 

Two of these roads—the Sioux City and the Central Branch of the 
Union Pacific—are not only put under the operation of the Thurman 
act by this bill of Mr. THoMpsoN, but are required to pay 35 per cent. 
of their net earnings to the Government, when as a matter of fact they 
have never paid a dollar by way of dividend on their stock; and the 
latter road is in a state of hopeless insolvency. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad paid as dividends on its cap- 
ital stock the sum of $11,930, or more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. JORDAN. I donot sounderstand the fact. 
in a chronic state of insolvency ever since its creation. 
pany did pay the amount stated, $11,930, instead of being 10 per cent. 
on its capital stock, it would only be about 1 per cent. on its stock, 
which amounted to $1,000,000. And now let me ask the gentleman 
a question. Did this company,’in the twenty years of its existence, 
ever pay any other dividend ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have not examined the full list of dividends. 
But I will state that last year it increased its net earnings over 200 per 
cent. 

Mr. JORDAN. The gentleman is again mistaken. He is referring 
to the Central Branch of the Union Pacific, not to the Sioux City and 
Pacific Railroad, which only increased its earnings 28 per cent. 

At the time I was interrupted I was considering the question of these 
roads being allowed to pay dividends to stockholders, and I have simply 
to add in addition upon that point that this view of the matter was 
taken by Senator Thurman in a discussion of his bill, that no Senator 
who took part in that discussion on either side ever suggested any 
other course. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, will any man in his senses, any lawyer, sup- 
pose for a moment that a bill depriving the'stockholders of all divi- 
dends would have been regarded by the Supreme Courtas constitutional ? 
They had already decided that the debt owing to the United States was 
not due until 1898, that the Government had no right until then to 
require payment, and it would have been more than unreasonable to 
require these companies to lay aside for the future so much of their 
earnings as disabled them from paying a dividend to their stockholders. 

The stockholders of a railroad company are its owners, and to have 
deprived them of the whole of their dividends would have been an act 
so arbitrary in its character and so unreasonable that the Supreme Court 
would never have decided it to have been within the limitations of the 
constitutional power of Congress. If this policy had been pursued does 
any man suppose for a moment that this company would not have ceased 
business at once, and been compelled to abandon its property to the Gov- 
ernment? And we would have found ourselves in the position of hav- 
ing the United States taking one more step in the direction of centrali- 
zation, and found it engaged in carrying on the business of a railroad. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JORDAN. I hope my friend from Kansas will not think me dis- 
courteous in declining to yield further. I have already been too gener- 
ous in yielding my time for interruptions. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, proceeding further in my objections to the 
bill of the committee I find another important argument against this 
bill is that it puts in jeopardy all the money now in the sinking fund 
under the Thurman bill, now amounting to about $5,000,000, and will 
result probably in having that law declared unconstitutional. There 
has been paid in already under that bill many millions of dollars which 
will be lost to the Government if that law should be declared uncon- 
stitutional. This law was declared constitutional, as has been stated, 
by a divided court. And whoever will take the trouble of examining 
the dissenting opinions of Justices Field, Bradley, and Strong will con- 
sider their argument against the constitutionality of the act of May 7, 
1878, as entitled to the gravest consideration. In the mutation of hu- 
man affairs but five of the justices who took part in the decision of that 
case are now on the supreme bench, and of these five only three believed 
the law to be constitutional. 

This bill of the committee, by changing the amount to be paid in 
under the Thurman law and extending its operation, gives these com- 
panies an opportunity, if it does not invite them, to again test the con- 
stitutionality of this sinking-fund law. Is it good policy or wise states- 
manship to do this? I have the highest possible regard for Judge 
Thurman, and this bill will long stand as a monument of his ability 
and skill as a lawyer and a statesman. 
most serious doubts as to its constitutionality. Is it not better to stand 
where we are and take no chances in this matter? 


| surrendering their property. 


| compensation for that purpose on the subsidized portions of said roads. 


At the same time I have the | 





|} section. 


the amount required under these various acts. But if you undertake 
to say that these railroads shall pay annually a million and a half of 
dollars more than they are now paying (and indeed it would be more 
than three millions under the amendments made to the bill), then you 
will have so burdened them beyond their ability to bear that they ill 
be compelled to find relief from your oppressive exactions either }yy 
appealing to the justice of the courts or by abandoning their business or 
In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this bil] 
of the committee puts in jeopardy all the money now in the sinking 
fund and risks all that has been expected from it. In my opinion it 
is an unwise measure, and I desire on behalf of the Government and the 


el | public, whose servants we are, to put on record my protest against it. 
Phat road has been | 
If the com- | 


I now come to the consideration of the fifth section of the bill of the 
committee, which is as follows: 


Sec. 5. That the Central Pacific Railroad Company pay into said sinking fund 
the sum of $5,000,000; that the Union Pacific Railroad Company pay into said 
sinking fund the sum of $5,000,000; that the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company 
pay into said fund $2,000,000; that the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company 
pay into said fund $500,000; that the Central Branch of the Union Pacific Ruij- 
road Company pay into said fund $500,000, all of which said payments shal! be 
made by said companies on or before Janury 1, 1885: Provided, however, That all 
sums of money, if any,which are claimed by said corporations, or any of them. 
as due them for services rendered the Government in transportation of mails 
passengers, freight, or otherwise, as follows, namely: First, one-half compen- 
sation earned on bond-subsidized roads from January 1, 1873, to June 30, 1s7s- 
second, total compensation earned on non-bond-subsidized roads owned, leased. 
controlled, operated, or managed by subsidized companies from January 1, 187 ; 
to this date; third, one-half compensation earned from July 1, 1878, to this date 
on bond-subsidized roads not embraced in the act of May 7, 1878, and which 


| said sums so claimed have been withheld by the Government and applied, in 


whole or in part, to the payment of interest on the said subsidy bonds or to the 
purposes of the sinking fund, shall be credited upon said cash payments di- 
rected to be paid as aforesaid to the extent of the interest of each of said com- 
panies respectively in said claims; and upon all of said sums claimed to be due 
upon the accounts aforesaid and so withheld, and which have been applied to 
the payment of interest, there shall be interest allowed said corporations at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum from the said date of application until covered 
into the sinking fund under the operations of this act; and upon such portion 
as went into the sinking fund credit shall be given as of date it was passed to 
said fund, with interest at the rate produced by the investments then made; 
and if said credits when so allowed fall short of the cash payments herein re- 
quired, the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the collection of the residue 
until further directed by Congress. 

The accounts between the Government and the said corporations shall be re- 
stated to conform to the requirements of this act, and the unpaid interest ac- 
count increased in proportion to the sums transferred from it to the sinking 
fund, 


I read so much of the report of the committee as bears upon this 
it is as follows: 


The accounts between the Government and the railroads are in a very unsat- 
isfactory and uncertain condition. The complications arise principally out of 
the act of March 3, 1873, which has since been carried into the Revised Statutes 
as section 5260. The companies claim that this act was an attempted modifica- 
tion, without their consent, of what they claim was a charter-contract made in 
the act of 1864; that by said act Congress retained only the right to withhold 
and apply one-halfthe compensation earned upon the bond-subsidized portion 
of the roads by services to the Government; therefore, they say, the officers 
having retained all not only on the bond-aided portion but also on the non-bond- 
aided road owned by them (and upon roads not embraced by the Thurman act 
since it took effect), they have a right to recover the same back with interest 

These claims, as stated, are about as follows: 

1. One-half compensation earned on bond-subsidized roads from 
January 1, 1873, to June 30, 1878 ..... , 753, 4 79 
2. Total compensation earned on 
owned, leased, or operated by subsidized companies from Jan- 
uary 1, 1873, to June 30, 1882 sibddesinemiaaines 
3. One-half compensation earned from July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1883, 
on bond-subsidized roads not covered by the act of May 7, 1875, 
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110 84 


Total 207 64 


This is for mail transportation alone, and the data furnished does not run down 
to date, nor has it been practicable to obtain sufficient information to give even 
an approximate estimate as to the amount of compensation earned by the bond- 
subsidized roads for services other than mail transportation of the three several 
classes above set forth and for the separate periods mentioned. It is thought it 
will equal, if it does not exceed, the amount above allowed for mail transporta- 
tion. 

These claims, if allowed with interest, will be over $10,000,000, and require 
large deficiency appropriations to pay the same. Shall they be paid, or in some 
way covered into the sinking fund? 

It has been held by the Court of Claims that the Government could not retain, 
for the purpose of paying interest, any portion of the compensation due on the 
non-subsidized portions of said roads, or on roads controlled, leased, or operated 
by the subsidized companies; further, that it could only retain ——— 

18 
practically declares the act of March 3, 1873, inoperative, and leaves the Govern- 
ment to pay the claims above set forth, unless they can be covered into a sink- 
ing fund. (16 Court of Claimg, 360.) It must be noted, however, that the sink- 
ing-fund act was not under cdhsideration in the decision referred to above. 


It will be seen that this section relates to three distinct classes of 
claims which it is sought by the arbitrary act of Congress, by a sort o! 
legislative sequestration, to take from these roads and turn into asink- 


| ing fund. 


Let us be contented | 


with what we have, and not, like the dog in the fable, lose the substance | 


while grasping at the shadow. 
Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. 


Does not the railroad company have 
every year the right to test the constitutionality of that law, and will | 


it not have that right whether we pass this bill or not ? 
Mr. JORDAN. 


. . . . . . . 
panies have not been disposed to do it, because they are willing to pay | these companies to pay 


I think it has the right to do it now, but these com- | 


I deny the authority of Congress to pass this act, and submit the 
question to the candid consideration of every lawyer and every fair- 
minded man in the House. 

It ‘is admitted in the report of the committee, and it was decided by 


| the Supreme Court, that Congress could not take any of the money or 


| current earnings of these roads and appropriate them to, the payment 


| 


of the debt; but it is said that, while we can not do this, we can order 
asum larger than these amounts into the sinking 














fund, allow them interest upon it (and thus kick the devil around the 
stump), and thus prevent the companies getting the money they are 
entitled to. ; ; as ; 

Now let us see what was decided in the Sinking-fund case. 

The court decided in that case simply that Congress had a right to 
require the companies which had been subsidized by the Government 
with bonds and lands to lay aside so much of their current earnings, 
after paying a dividend to their stockholders, as would be necessary to 
yrotect the Government or other creditors, and that a sinking fund | 
could be established in the Treasury of the United States for that pur- 
pose. That decision related wholly to the future earnings of the road, 
and did not operate on any moneys already earned. The fifth section | 
of this bill, however, takes from these companies money already earned 
and owing to it by the Government, is retroactive in its character, de- | 
prives them without due process of law of rights already vested, and is | 
therefore unconstitutional. 

In the Sinking-fund case, decided by the Supreme Court of the United | 
States, in 9 Otto, page 718, Chief-Justice Waite, inannouncing the opin- | 
ion of the majority of the court, recognized fully the position that I 
contend for, namely, that Congress had no power to pass any law set- 
ting aside the past earnings of any of the subsidized roads and placing 
them in a sinking fund. On page 719 the learned judge said: 

The precise point to be determined now is whether a statute which requires | 
these companies in the management of their affairs to set aside a portion of their 
current income as a sinking fund to meet this and other mortgage debts when | 


they mature deprives these companiesof their property without due process of 
law, or in any other way improperly interferes with vested rights. 


This shows that the decision did not relate to past earnings, but only | 
to future income orearnings of the road. There was nothing retroactive 
about it. 

On page 720 the learned judge was still more explicit on this point. 
The language used is: 
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All agree that the power of Congress can not be used to take away property 
already acquired under the operation of their charters, or to deprive the corpo- 
rations of the fruits actually reduced to possession of contracts lawfully made. 

On page 721 the court seemed determined to leave nothing in doubt 
as to its meaning on this point, and said: 

It [Congress] can not undo what has already been done and it can not unmake 
contracts that already have been made, but it may provide for what shall be 
done in the future. 

Again, on the same page, the court says: 

All such legislation will be confined in its operation to the future. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But there is a power of alteration or amendment in 
the act. 

Mr. JORDAN. My distinguished friend from Indiana suggests that 
there is a power reserved to the Government in the charter of these com- 
panies by which Congress may alter or amend the acts creating them. 
But, sir, it was upon that direct proposition that the court ruled, and 
I was reading from that very portion of the decision in support of my 
position, and I now call the attention of the gentleman and the House 
to this part of the decision again, and I will read a little more fully 
than I did before, in order that the House may see the full force of my 
position and what the court said on the subject: 

Taking both acts together, and giving the explanatory statement in that of 
1862 all the effect it can be entitled to, we are of the opinion that Congress not 
only retains but has given special notice of its intention to retain full and com- 
plete power to make such alterations and amendments of the charter as come 
within the just scope of legislative power. That this power has a limit no one 
can doubt. All agree that it can not be used to take away property already ac- 


quired under the operation of the charter or to deprive the corporation of the 
fruits actually reduced to possession by contracts lawfully made. 


The latter part, the gentleman will perceive, is what I read before. | 


And while I am upon the subject of the power of Congress to alter 
or amend the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 1, 1864, let me conclude all 
that I have to say upon that subject. These acts created one corpora- 
tion, the Union Pacific, and recognized certain other corporations created 
by the State. These grants were not mere gifts or donations, but were 
made to these companies in consideration of certain acts to be done by 
them. The Government by these acts granted to these companies their 


right of way, a large amount of lands, and agreed to loan its bonds or 
credit. 


in repair and use, to pay the bonds loaned at maturity, to transmit dis- 
patches over the telegraph lines, and transport troops and munitions of 





| companies for the purposes of a sinking fund ? 


349 


In creating the corporation and granting a franchise to it and to othe 
corporations we see an act of political sovereignty, but in all other par- 
ticulars we simply see the Government making contracts as a civil cor- 
poration. Under the power to alter and amend Congress unquestion 
ably reserved certain rights in relation to these companies and to thei 
franchises; but it could in the nature of things reserve no power what 


| ever to alter, amend, or repeal any part of these acts which by the ac 


ceptance of the company constituted a contract. It seems to me that 
to take any other view of this matter would leave these corporations, 
after they had accepted the terms proposed by the Government, and 
after they had entered upon the execution of their contract and built 
their roads, entirely at the mercy of Congress. 

Touching the authority of Congress as to its power to alter and amend 
such contracts, and claiming that in so doing it can not take away o1 
destroy rights which have already vested, I desire to call the attention 
of the House to what has been said upon this subject by statesmen and 
courts. 

Mr. Madison said, in the forty-fourth number of the Federalist— 

That laws impairing the obligations of contracts are contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of the social compact, and to every principle of sound legislation. 

In the case of Fletcher v. Peck, reported in 6 Cranch, page 103, the 
court said, in substance: That legislative grants in the natureof a con- 
tract and under which rights have vested are not held durante 
placito of the law-making power. 

In 15 Monroe, Kentucky Law and Equity Reports, page 320, it was 
said by an eminent judge that— 

A reservation by the Legislature in a charter of power to alter, amend, or re- 


peal does not imply the power to alter or change-the vested rights acquired by 
the corporation under the charter. 


hi ne 


In the case of the Commonwealth v. Essex Company, in 13 Gray Re- 
ports, Chief-Justice Shaw, in speaking of the power reserved in the 
words to alter, amend, or repeal, said: 

Where under a power in a charter rights have been acquired and become 
vested, no amendment or alteration of the charter can take away the property 
or rights which have become vested under a legitimate exercise of the power 
granted. 

In the case of Calder v. Buell (3 Dallas, page 388) it was said by the 
court: 

The Legislature may command what is right and prohibit what is wrong, but 
they can not change innocence into guilt, or violate the rights of an antecedent 
private lawful contract, or the rights of private property. 

And Justice Swayne, in the case of Shields v. Ohio, in 95 U. S. 
C. Reports, said: 

Such alterations must be reasonable; they must be made in good faith, and 
must be consistent with the object and scope of the act of incorporation. Sheer 
oppression and wrong can not be inflicted under the guise of amendment and 
alteration. 

Where, then, Mr. Speaker, is the power of the Congress of the United 
States to take away from these companies their vested right in the 
moneys already earned by them? Would any man have the hardihood 
to claim upon this floor that Congress could take the lands of these 
If these companies had 
United States bonds, stocks, moneys, would anybody assert that Con- 
gress could take these and put them, into a sinking fund? If, indeed, 
these companies were the owners of bills receivable and other choses in 
action, would it be said that Congress could seizeon these, deprive the 
companies of them, and put them intoa sinking fund? And what, Mr. 
Speaker, is a elaim against the Government owing to these companies 
and withheld from them but a chose in action? 

How pertinent at this point is the language of Judge Strong, to be 
found on page 738 in 99 U. C. Reports. He said: 

What is property? A right in action is as completely property as a title to 
land. A very large part of the property of the country consistsin rights attend 
ant upon contracts. The right of a promisee to demand payment when a not« 


S 


, 


| falls due is a right of property. 


And so a claim owing by the United States to these railroad compa- 
nies isa vested right, that can not be taken from them by retroactive 


| legislation, or in any other way except by due process of law, and that 
£ ; ; pt D} } 


In consideration thereof the companies agreed to construct | 


the roads ¢ ine: 4 oe i rant s nes lee f ; Sei 
e roads and telegraph lines provided for in theact and keep the sam | was it attempted by the act of 1873. 


war, supplies and public stores upon said railroads for the Government | 


when required at certain rates, and give the Government a preference 
in so doing, and apply one-half compensation and 5 per cent. interest 
on bonds until paid. 


And it was provided in said acts that the com- | 


panies named therein should ‘file their assent thereto under their seals | 


in the Department of the Interior within one year;’’ and these accept- 
ances were filed. 

Now, until that was done no right passed from the Government or to 
these companies; when that was done a contract existed between the 
Government and these companies obligatory upon both, and from which 
neither of them could withdraw. 

It must be evident to any one, who will consider the matter for a mo- 
ment, that the United States in the enactment of these laws and mak- 
ing the contracts above mentioned acted in two distinct capacities. 





has been defined to be ** by law in regular course of administration 
through regular courts of justice.”’ 
Mr. Thurman never thought anything of this kind could be done, not 


In 4 Devereux, North Carolina, page 1, Chief-Justice Ruffin said 

To do indirectly in the abuse of the exercise of an acknowledged power, not 
given for but perverted for that purpose, that which is expressly forbidden to 
be done directly, is a gross and wicked infraction of the Constitution 

Mr. HEWITT, of Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Are any of these roads now indebted to 
the sinking fund; and, if so, in what amount ? 

Mr. JORDAN. Fourofthemarenot. The Union Pacificis indebted 
but it claims $4,000,000 to be due to it from the Government by way 
of compensation for transportation. If thisis adjusted there is not one 
of them that owes the sinking fund a dollar. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
next provision of this section is, if anything, more monstrous and ill 
gal than the one I have just considered. 

It proposes to take from these companies and carry into the sinking 


Alabama. 
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fund the whole compensation earned on non-subsidized roads, whether 
owned, leased, controlled, operated, or managed by the subsidized 
roads, from January 1, 1873, to this date. 

Mr. STRUBLE, of Iowa. The whole of the compensation ? 

Mr. JORDAN. No wonder it strikes my friend from Iowa as a 
strange proposition. Yes, sir; the whole compensation. 

Now, in order that the House may understand the full force of this 
provision of the bill, let me make a brief statement of the facts: The 
Union Pacific Railway Company, including the Kansas Pacific, only re- 
ceived aid from the Government in bonds on 1,436 miles of its road. 
There isnow embraced in the system of that road 4,327 miles. Eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine miles are owned by the company and 2,498 
miles are merely controlled or operated by the company. 

The Central Pacific Railroad system embraces 3,003 miles. Only 
eight hundred and sixty miles were subsidized or aided in bonds, and 
2,177 miles are merely leased or controlled by the Central Pacific. 

Now, while not more than one-third of the Union Pacific and not 
more than one-fourth of the Central Pacific was subsidized, it is sought 
to take the earnings of 4,675 miles of road which received no Govern- 
ment aid. This amounts to an illegal appropriation into the sinking 
fund of several millions of dollars already earned, and honestly owing 
by the Government to these companies for transportation services on 
non-subsidized roads. By the charter or contract the companies agreed 
to allow the Government to retain one-half compensation on the sub- 
sidized or aided lines, but it did not agree to allow anything to be re- 
tained on non-aided lines, and the Government paid on such lines for 
many years. There was a consideration for a promise to pay the one- 
half compensation on an aided road, and there might be a pretense of 
right to require the other half to be paid into a sinking fund, but here 
there is no promise to pay any part of the compensation upon a line 
not subsidized, nor is there any consideration for such a promise. 

But it is said that the Government deals with the corporations and 
not with the roads, and that the companies have promised to pay, and 
this makes them liable over the whole length of their road, whether 
they own it, lease it, or operate it—the same exactly as they are upon 
the subsidized poftion of the road. Indeed, if this is so, why do you 
not apply the same principle that you do over the subsidized roads? 
Why do you not apply one-half to the payment of the interest on the 
bonds? Why pay it all into a sinking fund? If this proposition is 
correct, the companies are entitled to have one-half applied to the pay- 
mentof interest, gnd you have no right to prevent it; and you could 
only carry the other half into the sinking fund. 

The advocates of this bill must take one horn of the dilemma or the 
other. The Government either had or it did not have the same right 
to retain one-half of the compensation on non-aided as on aided lines. 
If it did have, then this provision of the bill is wrong, as it changes 
the application of this money by putting the whole into a sinking fund 
when it was bound to apply one-half to the payment of interest. If 
it did not have this right, then the Government should have paid this 
money to the companies. 

Mr. Speaker, the author of this bill knew perfectly well that the 
Government had no claim upon the money earned upon these non-aided 
lines, and that it ought to have paid it over; and hence he seeks by 
this bill to have the whole of it carried into asinking fund, and not one- 
half, as in case of the compensation on the portions of the road subsi- 
dized with bonds. But, Mr. Speaker, we need not reasgn or speculate 
upon this subject. It has been already passed upon and settled by the 
courts. 

he first case which I cite is that of The United States v. The Denver 
and Pacific Railway Company, reported in 9 Otto, page 441. The sylla- 
bus of the case is as follows: 

The Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph Company is not liable for the debt 
incurred by the Kansas Pacific Railway Company on account of subsidy bonds; 
and although it is bound to perform the Government service stipulated by the 
Pacific Railroad acts at the rates therein prescribed, and is subject to their provis- 


ions so far as they are applicable to it, no part of the compensation due it for 
such service can be retained by the United States. 


Now let me read the nete at the end of the decision: 


At a subsequent day of the term Mr. Justice Bradley remarked: ‘* Since deliv- 
ering the opinion in this case our attention has been called to the fact that, 
while affirming generally the judgment of the court below, we did not ex- 
pressly pass upon the question of the right set up by the Government to retain 
one-half of the amount of compensation due from it to the claimant for the 
transportation of mails and other public property, This point was not over- 
looked in rendering our judgment in the case. We can not conceive on what 
principle the retention can be claimed, since the object of retaining the compen- 
sation for such services or any portion thereof, asexpressed in the sixth section 
of the act of 1862, was to apply the amount so retained to the debt due to the 
Government for subsidy bonds granted to the companies that should receive 
the same. But the claimants in this case received no such bonds, and we de- 
cided that neither the company nor its railroad or property is liable in any way 
for the payment of any debt incurred for such bonds received by the Kansas 
Pacitic Railway Company. Consequently there is no room for the application 
of the right of retention in this case, and the judgment of the Court of Claims 
was properly rendered for the whole amount of such compensation due.”’ 


In the case of The Union Pacific Railway Company v. The United 
States, reported in the sixteenth voleme, page 353, of the Court of Claims 
Reports, the court held that compensation should be paid to a subsidized 
company for services on a part of its road owned but not aided by sub- 


judicial tribunals of the country. 
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sidy bonds. And in the same volume of reports, on page 361, will be 
found the case of The Central Branch of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company v. United States, in which the same court decided that com- 
pensation should be paid for services to a subsidized company on a ling 

leased by it. These cases were regarded as so clear by the Attorney 

General of the United States that they were not carried to the Sy- 
preme Court. Indeed, the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of The United States v. The Kansas Pacific Railway 
Company, in 9 Otto, page 450, and the case of The United States /. 
The Denver Pacific Railway Company (above quoted, in the same yol- 
ume of reports) had so settled the principles of these cases that it was 
useless to go any further in the matter. 

In addition to all these decisions Hon. William Lawrence, First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, in one of the Pacific Railway cases, rendered an 
able and interesting decision, in which he reviews all the decisions upon 
the subject and decides the same way. The principle that I contend fo 
ought now to be considered settled, as it has been decided by the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury, by the Court of Claims, and by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In all these decisions the companies 
are held to be one thing and the roads another, and no duty or liability 
is held to accrue under the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 1, 1864, except 
upon or to the extent that the road was subsidized. Hence it is that the 
courts have refused to recognize any lien, right, or claim of any kind 
upon the non-aided lines. It thus appears that the attempt to take the 
earnings of these companies on the non-subsidized lines, whether owned, 
leased, operated, or managed, is illegal, and this section of the bill un- 
constitutional. This act of the Government might well be likened to 
the case of a mortgagee who holds a second mortgage upon a farm, and 
long before his debt becomes due files a bill in equity asking the court to 
appoint a receiver to collect the earnings not mcrely from the said farm 
upon which he has a lien, but also asks the court to require the debtor 
to pay to the receiver any earnings which he should make upon othe: 
farms which he should lease or control or manage. If there is any single 
element in this proposition upon which the court could act, then I can 
understand what my friend from Kentucky meant when he said that 
any court would sustain his bill. 

Mr. Speaker, every provision of this fifth section of the bill of the 
committee is retroactive, and without due process of law deprives these 
companies of rights which have long since vested. They can neithe: 
be defended in the forum of law nor conscience. This wholesection of 
this bill is a mere assertion of arbitrary power because the Government 
has got the money in its possession. It is indeed the clearest abuse of 
power and done without a shadow of right. It can be justified in no 
tribunal which proposes to do justice. It is the Government adjudi- 
cating in its own favor matters which it is unwilling to trust to the 
It is an act by which the Govern 
ment, having refused to pay what it was bound to pay, having retained 
by superior force or advantage of position as debtor, now seeks to justify 
itself. 

It was once said by a distinguished judge that ‘‘ a corporation had 
no soul to be damned nor body to be kicked;’’ and if this act is passed 
it would seem that they had no rights which Congress is bound to 1 
spect. 

The next clause of the bill seeks to carry into a sinking fund the 
amount due from the Government to the Kansas Pacific, Central Branch 
of the Union Pacific, and the Sioux City and Pacific Railway Com 

panies on their roads, whether subsidized or not. The same principles 
contended for above will apply to them, and I will take no further tim: 
on this subject. 

The sixth section of the bill of the committee directs that all the 
compensation which the Government may hereafter owe to these com- 
panies for transportation over non-subsidized lines if owned, leased, 01 
operated by them shall become and be the sinking fund. The argu- 
ment above made and authorities above cited apply equally to that sec- 
tion, and I will not detain the House further on this subject. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Doesthis proposition interfere with these—with the 
leases or contracts which these roads have made or with the payment ol 
the amount due under them ? 

Mr. JORDAN. That depends upon the construction which may be 
given to the bill. I do not want to interpret the bill in that particular 
Every member will have to do that for himself. I may say that I re- 
gard this clause of this bill as a reckless attempt to extend this octopus 
bill over non-subsidized lines without any reference whatever to their 
rights. 

AS TO THE POST BILI.,OR SUBSTITUTE OF THE MINORITY. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said much more than I intended in this case, 
and I will therefore be brief upon what I have to say upon this substi- 
tute. Itcan well rest upon what has so ably been said by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Post], and what may be said by the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Cassipy], the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

It is not claimed that this bill is perfect, and indeed there are several 
amendments to it which have been under consideration and should be 
made before it is passed. The bill is before the House, and amend- 
ments can easily be made to relieve it of any objectionable features 















This bill when amended will, in my judgment, be far preferable to that 
of the committee as presented by Mr. THOMPsoN. 

It isthe principle of this bill which we desire to have presented and 
considered by the House. If you examine it dispassionately and care- 
fally you will adopt it. If the bill of the committee should become a 
law, and the amount requirea by it should be paid by the companies, 
there would still remain owing to the Government in 1898 $96,000,000. 
The Government would then be in the same position that it now is, ex- | 
cept as to the amount now owing, and would have to devise some mode 
of collecting this debtand making a final settlement with the company. 
We have thought it best to make this condition of affairs known to the 
House, and to present a bill looking to such a settlement, and also 
looking to the ultimate extinguishment of the debt. 

The substitute of Mr. Post provides that the amount of the indebt- 
edness of the companies, or the present worth of such debt, should be 
ascertained; that this indebtedness should be divided into sums within 
the ability of the companies to pay; that the time for payments should 

e correspondingly extended; that additional securities should be given 

‘or each payment so to be made, and also for the payment of the whole 
debt. Weare satisfied that the principle of this bill will have to be 
adopted at some time as the basis upon which to settle this matter with 
thesecompanies. It is not so important to the Government that it shall 
have its money soon as it is that the debt shall be secured and its pay- 
ment made certain. It is also important to the Government and the 
roads that this whole matter shall be taken out of Congress. A distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana, Senator VOORHEES, in the debate at 
the time of the passage of the Thurman sinking-fund bill, used this lan- 
guage upon this subject: 

This subject ought to be removed from Congress ; it ought not to be a theme of 
perpetual agitation in these Halls. The great interests at stake should not be 
made the playthings of stock speculators, brokers, and gamblers; nor should 
they be left open for every adventurous, aspiring, restless member of either 
branch of Congress to inaugurate a new agitation whenever his interests or his 
ambition might dictate. 

The force of these remarks lies in the application. : 

By this substitute proposed by the minority pdyments are to ye made 
every six months in certain fixed and definite sums. It is admitted by 
Mr. THOMPSON in his advocacy of the bill of the committee that at 
the maturity of the debt of the Government in 1898 there will still be 
due and owing by these roads the sum of $96,000,000; and the most 
remarkable and extraordinary thing is, that in the bill of the commit- 
tee no provision whatever is made for the settlement or the extinguish- 
ment of this debt at its maturity. By the plan proposed by the minor- 
ity in the substitute the amount which will be owing in 1898 will not 
be much greater than it will on the plan proposed by the committee. 
The amount required under the substitute is within the ability and 
capacity of the company to pay without interfering with the payment 
of reasonable dividends or with the successful management and opera- 
tion of the roads. Neither will it require them to increase the price of 
ireight or passenger transportation; on the contrary, it will leave them 
to pursue a policy dictated alike by common sense and the necessities 
of business, of gradually reducing to the public the cost of transporta- 
tion. This substitute, if adopted, will take away every inducement of 
the companies to divert the business from the main trunk or subsidized 
lines to other roads, or to lessen in any way the amount of their net 
earnings. It settles at once all controversies between the Government 
and these companies, and makes an end of all litigation between them. 

Requiring, as it does, that the companies shall give their consent to 
it, it yields at once to the Government all right to any moneys now 
owing for compensation upon aided or non-aided lines and all that may | 
hereafter become due. It gives by consent all that is sought to be ac- 
complished by the fifth and sixth sections of the bill of the committee. 
In order that the semi-annual payments may be made certain beyond 
question it provides that none of the earnings on subsidized or non-sub- 
siized roads shall be paid until the bond next maturing or semi-annual 
payment has been made. And in order that the indebtedness to the 
Government may be made absolutely secure it provides not only that 
the Thurman sinking fund shall be continued, but that the lien of the 
Government shall extend not only over the subsidized roads but over 
the whole line of the road. 

I make a part of my remarks a statement showing the mileage of 
roads operated January 1, 1884, by the several bond-subsidized roads. 

These are the main and substantial features of the substitute. I have 
hot time nor do I care to enter into details. I am contending for an 
important principle. If there are any errors in the bill, let them be 
corrected by amendments. 

Believing, Mr. Speaker, that the substitute is based upon a correct | 
principle, that it will put an end to all the controversies between the 
Government and the companies, that it will be beneficial to the public 
in cheapening rather than increasing passenger and freight transporta- 
tion, that it will qnicken the disposition of these companies to pay, | 
that it will lead to a gradual extinction of the debt, and that it will 
secure 18 payment and extinguishment of the whole debt beyond per- | 
adventure, Iam heartily in favor of the principle of Mr. Post’s sub- | 
“utute, and with slight amendments it should be adopted. If there is 

any mode by which additional guarantees and securities can be required | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
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from these companies or given by them, I will be glad to vote for any 
amendment looking to that end. Our object is to obtain a fair, honest, 
and just settlement of this debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented the reasons why the bill of the com- 
mittee can not be adopted by the House, and some reasons why a bill 
embodying the principles of Mr. Post’s substitute must be adopted 
sooner or later. If the House is not prepared to indorse either of these 
measures, or has not time in the few hours allowed for debate to give 
the subject the consideration which its importance demands, then let 
us stand where we are, leaving these companies as they now are, under 
their rights as created by the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 1, 1864, and 
under the operation of the Thurman sinking-fund act—a measure in- 
tended by its distinguished author to do the maximum of good to the 
Government and the minimum of injury to the companies. From a 
long and careful examination of the accounts of these corporations, 
running through many years, from a full consideration of all the infor- 
mation which has been furnished our committee by the friends and ene- 
mies of these companies, I am of the opinion that the Central Pacific 
and the Union Pacific, including the Kansas Pacific, are able—not with- 
out difficulty—tocomply with their contracts with the Government and 
successfully carry on and manage their roads, that they can not pay 
any increased amount of their earnings, and that the Sioux City and 
Pacific can not even do that much; and I submit now, with little or no 
comment, the facts and figures to show the truth of what I have said. 

I submit to be printed a statement prepared in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Railroads, and which is official, of the revenue and ex- 
penditures of the entire line of the Union Pacific for the year ending 
December 31, 1883,as shown by the books of the company. It shows 
the total receipts of the company from all sources to be $23,226, 862.77, 
the total expenditures to have been $22,958,498.05, leaving a surplus 
of $268,364.72. The amount earned by these roads varies considerably 
in different years; it may be a million or two more in one year than 
another, and our committee is informed that the present has been a 
year of loss and disaster to the company instead of profit. 

An official statement prepared in the office of the Commissioner of 
Railroads I make a part of this argument. This statement shows the 
revenue and expenditure of the entire line of the Central Pacific Rail- 
way Company for the year ending December 31, 1882. 
The total receipts. ............... 


. $26, 675,502 41 
The total expenditures 


26, 640, 390 48 


whie pduiieclaiccdeloneiaiete 35,111 93 

I submit with what I have tosay a statement prepared in the office of 
the Commissioner of Railroads, showing the revenue and expenditure 
on the subsidized portion of the said company’s road for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1882. It shows that after deducting from the amount 
earned by the company its expenditures, a dividend upon its stock, and 
the 25 per cent. required by the Thurman act, it would leave a deficit 
of $170,059.70. 

I also make a part of what I have to say a statement showing the rev- 
enues and expenditures of the Central Branch of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, from which it will appear that after deducting from 
the amount of the receipts of said company its expenditures, interest 
upon its first-mortgage bonds, and allowing for a dividend upon its 
capital stock, and taking out the requirement demanded if the Thur- 
man law is applied to this road. 

I also have had prepared a statement, which I herewith present, show- 
ing the revenue and expenditures of the Sioux City and Pacific Raal- 
way for the year ending June 30, 1883. It shows the 


>. 
Gross receipts to have been.............. 
Operating expenses ...... 





Leaving a surplus of... 


. $646, 459 92 


$495, 821 51 


Deducting new construction and equipment 33,915 28 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds.. 96, 000 00 
Dividend on stock ($68,736.79) ...............csseseeees 60,000 00 

685, 736 79 


Leaving a deficit in the receipts of this company of 


en ara a 
39, 276 387 


+ 
t 


without paying a dollar under the requirements of the Thurman act if 
applied to this road. 

It thus appears, Mr. Speaker, that these several companies can with 
difficulty comply with their contract with the Government and the 
requirements of the Thurman sinking fund, and that they are not able 
to do any more than this. It would seem wise, therefore, that we 
should either adopt the Post substitute or leave these roads as they 
now are, under the operation of the Thurman act. 

Is the amount owing tothe United States by the Central and Union 
Pacific Railway Companies secure by existing legislation ? 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that thereis any doubt whatever about 

For my part, I have no apprehension on the subject. 

I do not believe that there is any danger that the United States 
will not receive every dollar owing to it by the Central and Union Pa- 


it. 


| cific Railroad Companies, and I will occupy the House but a few min- 


utes in showing that the debt owing by these companies is perfectly 
secure. 

The amount of bonds advanced to the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was $27,855,680. The interest at maturity of bonds will be 
$50,140,224. Total when due in 1898, $77,995,904. 


Didye 
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The amount of bonds advanced to the Union Pacific was $2 
The interest at maturity of bonds will be $51,000,000. 
turity of debt, D1. 

Now observe and remember that I have in this calculation included 
interest for fifteen years in advance, which the companies do not owe 
and which the Government has not paid. In other words, in this esti- 
mate is included a sum of about $5 
if we were considering the present indebtedness of these two roads. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us see, if gentlemen prefer it, what these two 
companies will owe in 1898, at the maturity of the debt, even when 
the Government has paid out $50,000,000 that it has not yet paid. 
Remember that more than $20,000,000 has already been paid by these 
two companies, and that under existing laws and the Thurman sink- 


7,236,512. 
Total at ma- 
1898, $78, 236,: 


ing-fund act they are required to pay nearly $3,000,000 a year, and | 


while the debt is not being reduced, 
less than a million a year. 

I desire to read right here a careful estimate 
but by Mr. W. H. Armstrong, the 
sioner, showing the amount which will 
Union Pacific at the maturity of the debt in 1898. 


yet that the annual increase 


, hot 


The estimate can 


easily be verified, and is as follows, and will be found in his report of 


1883, on page 13: 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Principal sum of bonds advanced 


. $27, 855, 680 00 
Thirty years’ interest, at 6 per cent 


50, 140, 224 00 


77, 995, 904 00 


Total.. spilniaimemecaniin 

Deduct transportation, &c., approximately, 
numbers, first fifteen years...... 

Deduct transportation, &c., approximately, 
numbers, last fifteen years, at present rates..... 

By accumulation of sinking fund for the next fifteen 
years, estimated at $500,000 per annum, together with 
amount alreadyin sinking fund,at 3 per ce = per 
annum annealed . 12,500, 000 


round 
seeseeeeee $6,000, 000 
round 


‘in 
in 
. 13,500,000 


32, 000, 000 00 


Balance due United States at maturity of bonds 45, 995, 904 00 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Principal of bonds advanced 
Thirty years’ interest, at 6 per ce nt 


eo7 9° 
« Vetyar 


“4 512 00 


721 60 
Total 

Deduct transportation, &c., approximate ly, 
numbers, for first fifteen years 

Deduct transportation, &c., approximately, in round 
numbers, for last fifteen years, at the present rate 

By accumulation of sinking fund for the next fifteen 
years, estimated at $900,000 per annum, together with 


amount already in sinking fund, at 3 per cent. per 
annum 


76, 262, 233 60 


in round 
$12, 000, 000 


16, 500, 000 


22, 500, 000 
51, 000, 


Balance due United States at maturity of bonds................... 25,262,233 60 

By authority of the act of Congress of July 1, 1864, each of these 
companies placed a mortgage upon its road to the amount of the bonds 
advanced by the Government. This is the only lien or incumbrance 
prior to that of the United States, and the interest thereon has all been 
paid up. Subject to those mortgages the United States has the second 
lien on the whole line of these railroads and telegraph, together with 
the rolling-stock of every kind and description, and the act provides that 

‘on the refusal or failure of said ¢ ompany to redeem said bonds or any 
part of them, when required so to do by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, the said road, with all the 
rights, functions, immunities, and »ppurtenances thereunto belonging, 
and also all lands granted to the suid company by the United States 
which at the time of said default shall remain in the ownership of the 
said company, may be taken possession of by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the use and benefit of the United States.’’ 

This security on these two roads embraces, therefore, a railroad with 
a road-bed 200 feet wide, from Omaha to Sacramento City, nearly 2,000 
miles in length, with all the equipments in cars and everything neces- 
sary to constitute a first-class road. Added to this is a telegraph line 
coextensive with the road, with all the apparatus connected therewith. 
These roads were built at great expense originally; they have been im- 


portant branches and feeders, and now own in all about 3,000 miles of 


road; are interested largely in many of their branches and connections; | 


they are in full running condition, and are operated under skillful man- 
agement; the amount of their through and local business is constantly 
increasing; along their main lines and branches towns and cities have 
grown up; their business has become vast in amount and profitable in 
its character. By the time this indebtedness matures, in 1898, the pop- 
ulation of the United States will have increased to 75,000,000. 

The country through which this road passes will have its full share 
of this increased population and of the increased business which natu- 
rally comes from it. 
and add to them the power reserved by Congress in its charter over 
these roads, a power to take possession of the road itself and all of its 


50,000,000 which would be excluded | vy 


is | 


made by myself | 
United States Railroad Commis- | 
be owing by the Central and | 


} 
000 00 


When we take all these things into consideration | 
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equipments and property upon a failure to pay its debts to the G 
ernment, can any man doubt that the claim of the Government is, n- 
tirely secure? 
I have said nothing of the factthat the Central Pacific has laid as 
more than $6,000,000 in a sinking fund to meet its mortgage wh 
| prior to the lien of the Government; 


h ls 
nor have I said anything of th 
valuable lands and other property owned by these companies, estimated 

at many millions of dollars. 
Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said as to the large amount o; 
bonds advanced by the Government to aid in the construction of ¢) 
Pacific roads, the amount advanced to each being about $27,000.000 
, Considering that this money was advanced by a Government represent- 

ing 55,000,000 of people, there is nothing extraordinary or remarka)le 
about it. W hy, sir, the city of Cincinnati, with a population of : 
more than 300,000 people, a city which stands, however, without 
rival in this country for the public spirit of its people and its citizens 
issued its bonds to the amount of more than $20,000,000, most of th: 
bearing interest at 7.3 per cent., and with the proceeds built and coy 
structed and now owns a railroad running from Cincinnati, Ohio, 1 
Chattanooga, Tenn., only one mile of which is within the limits of ou 
city, and all the rest of it located in the States of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. We are now leasing this road for about enough to pay one- 
half of the interest which we pay on the bonds, and we will have to 
continue to do so until the whole of the bonds are finally redeemed 
The people of Cincinnati built this great railroad for the purpose of es- 
tablishing amicable and business relations with the people of the South 
We did not regard this as a matter beyond the ability of the people ot 
one city, but gentlemen upon this floor regard the amount advanced 
to these railroads as something marvelous and almost bankrupting 
the Government. Allow me to commend to the House and the country 
the spirit of the people of the city which I have the honor in part to 
represent on this floor, and which issued $20,000,000 of bonds to build 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroad. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, and I now repeat it, that I believe that 
the indebtedness owing by these companies to the Government is secur 
absolutely secure. In my judgment these two railroads, with thei: 
franchises and property and rights, in possession of the country through 
which they run in full and successful operation, are worth more than 
$200,000,000. Indeed, I have been told by men of large knowledy 
and experience in such matters that they are worth greatly in excess 
of this amount. And now, sir, I havesaid much more than I intended 
to say upon the subject of these roads and their relation to the Govern 
ment. But these matters have been under constant consideration by 
our committee for the last six months and the subject has become in- 
teresting to all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be seen that the advocates of the bill of the com- 
mittee, and more particularly the gentleman from Kentucky, have 
made great outcry and clamor against these companies. Frauds com- 
mitted twenty years ago, and which have no earthly connection with 
the questions now under consideration, are brought forward to bias our 
minds and prejudice the House. Language intemperate and unjustili- 
able has been used and employed against public men and officials ot 
high and honorable character. Need I say, Mr. Speaker, that all thes 
things are improper, and are wholly foreign to this subject in debate? 

Need I say, sir, to this House or to the country that frauds perpe 
trated or alleged to have been perpetrated many years ago in the con- 
struction of one of these roads can in no wise aid us in a fair and honest 
judgment upon the matters now before us? So far as Iam concerned 
unbiased and uninfluenced by all appeals and considerations of this 
kind, I stand here as a member of this House endeavoring to the | 
of my ability to ascertain what are the legal rights of the Government 
and what are the legal rights of these companies. 

I know no other way of looking at this matter. The rightsof th 
Government upon the one hand and the companies upon the other are 
to be found, and found only, in the contracts existing between them 
I know no difference between the relations that the Government sus- 
tains to these corporations and to any other cit'zen. In the eye of th 
law all rights are equally sacred, and certainly those which have = en 





eat 


| created under the acts of the Congress of the United States ought 


| binding upon and respected by us as members of that body pon 


| this subject I can not do better than to quote the words of Chie:-! 
proved to meet the demands of business; they have constructed im- | 


tice Waite: 


The United States are as much bound by their contracts as individuals 
they repudiate their obligations, it isas much repudiation, with all the wrong 
reproach that term implies, as it would be if the repudiator had been a Stat 
municipality, or a citizen. 


Our action in the matters now before us should be wise, conservat!' 
just, and fair, and within our constitutional powers. Let us b« 
ful, watchful, and zealous in the interest of the people, that ever) 
made for the protection of their interests be enforced; let these 
panies be required to obey their charters, comply with their cont! 
with the Government, pay to it the uttermost farthing they ow: 
when they have done this, let us give them the protection of the 
and see toit that the Constitution itself is not violated in an atte! 
\ to deprive them of their vested rights. 






























































EXHIBIT No. 1. 








































































tatement showing mileage of roads operated January 1, 1884, by the several companies to which the United States have loaned 
construction. 
RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
————— a 
-~ S1¢ Ze 
Name of road, From— To— Miles —— 
Union Pacific IT recctcccsees ccceseenreee Puaes Bluffs, Iowa (Broadway Connection with main line. 1.39 Not subsidized 
aepo 
TG... .cscesssnnvencestedapand ennetadavenvenesssoosavente Connell Bluffs, lowa (Transfer de- Junction Switch, Omaha, Nebr 3.73 do 
rot 
DO revccecoccvereseos socscvccrcccssceccesesscaveccscosees Jeedien Switch, Omaha, Nebr. Connection with C.,St. P., M.and 2.46 do 
O. Railway. 
Soe aa icin ae Ogden, Utah siti wee 1,029.38 Bondsand lands 
Cheyenne, Wyo ae Fort Russell, Wyo. peau 2.04 Not subsidized 
Niles Junction, Wyo IID cetiebin cic ecrsivinaecoevntvaciness 4.20 do 
Almy Junction, Wyo............. a do ome 5.50 do 
Kansas City, Mo. (Union depot)... A point on the Kansas Pacific......... 393.94 Bondsand lands 
393.94 miles west of eastern State Denver, Colo. (Union depot 245.26 Lands only 
line. 
Leavenworth and Lawrence Junc- South Leavenworth, Kans 30.87 | Not subsidized 
tion, Kans. 
South Leavenworth, Kans Leavenworth, Kans. (Union depot 1.08 do 
I, BB a gacexecenesdncesensexssens Wyandotte, Kans............... 2. 00 do 
Detroit, Kans....... Enterprise, Kans ; 2.00 do 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Denver, Colo.. . sie 106.00 Lands only 
IR hook uicantatnicinateonsehacdcnedesesyvnvneesel avecesssneeeesenss 1. 829. 80 
Omaha and Republican Valley Railroad ., Valley, Nebr. ...........cccc.cccseeeeeeeeeees Stromsburg, Nebr.. “ 90.03 | Not subsidized 
Do Valparaiso, Nebr.............. Nebraska and Kansas State line 84. 46 do 
Do Grand Island, Nebr North Loup, Nebr. 48.88 do 
Do Junction Switch (Scotia spur hvcdondea BOOCIR, NODE, ccccicccdcadeses 7 , 1.38 do. . 
Omaha, Niobrara and Black Hills Railroad Columbus, Nebr PROBSOENE.. NOG. ..0000 cecescccsss a 50, 28 do 
BE cial Lost Creek, Nebr. I I a wien - 33. 98 do 
Do GI, BOs cnccecoccens<sncsenenss Fullerton, Nebr..................cce000- 13. 64 do 
Colorado Central Railroad....... a elas Golden, Colo........... ickeceumneaetese 15.57 do 
DD nccncnbien Golden, Colo. . Colorado Junction, Wyo ; : 114.99 do 
iiscikadhadadeeiuiabtiddatndegenaees seu csctesssecualecacetend liiatahasadces Georgetown, Colo. 34. 23 do. 
ti castaidlaisitiddennddiiaiadbnaddeadbiatencecenamace Forks ¢ ‘reek, Colo. .| Central ¢ ity, Colo pean 11.12 aca leseatant 
Dlicnndennacaitiiiantaiteniniphdsienrageipnccnesevceses Denver Junction, Colo................... La Salle, Colo....... “e 151. 16 do 
Marysville and Blue Valley Railroad.. Marysville, Kans...... Kansas a Nebraska State line. 12.70 do 
Echo and Park City Railroad.................... SS MI ciciacecicieastttenaciennbiniibeateen Park City, Utah 28. 33 ii cieicnevcwatecs 
Grass Creek Junction, Utah............; Coal Mines............... 3.94 do 
Ogden, Utah NL SIN cisccnd: pins ereticnenantions 452. 54 BO ..00: 
Silver Bow Junction, Mont.......... Butte, Mont accel hae telatinnNbanbie 9.42 a 
Granger, Wyo........ Weiser, Idaho prakicdungionin 519.00 do 
| ee Hailey, Idaho.. 56. 96 GB isitintwesse 
Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacific Railway... Greeley, Colo.............. END locitenwueasietnstusnens 39. 46 do 
RR or RR Boulder, Colo.......... —_ Pennsylvania Gulch, Colo............. 14. 43 la tcacnietmaven 
Lawrence and Emporia Railroad ...| Lawrence, Kans......... ‘ COR BIT, GIG, oc ccceccss vscescess ‘ 31.00 do 
Junction City and Fort Kearny Railway.... Junction City, Kans Concordia, Kans ; solcuaiiiiegdiae 70. 45 Maat eacis 
Salina and Southwestern Railway Salina, Kans........... IN, eM vcscceniconncnccovnecesiors 35.43 | Not subsidized. 
Golden, Boulder and Caribou Railroad. I MR ciara wemndagtintiatineiins . Marshall, Colo.... oie 6.10 do. 
Denver and Boulder Valley Railroad.... ES Boulder, Colo............... 27.00 do 
Kansas Central Railroad............... .... d Leavenworth, Kans........ C.,R.I.and P. Junction, Kans 1.19 do 
Pin divanenene at etaiane Sinennserencsecascocens C., R.I.and P. Junction, Kans........ PETRON VRS, GIG: vcccccne cccccsccccecccceee 166.14 do 
Salt Lake and Western Railroad............... Lehi Junction, Utah................ : Silver City, Utalt........ccccsessos me 53. 60 do 
Denver, South Park and Pacific Railroad... Denver, Colo......... Buena Vista, Colo............00. 0000005 135.50 do 
Si eatidiiadelibichiaiabinmiabeakeeriennecticcscnsens Buena Vista, Colo ee Eo re 35. 50 do..... 
ea hina are oe sant . Nathrop, Colo 7.50 do... 
Nathrop, Colo.. Gunnison, Colo.............. 65. 00 do... 
Gunnison, Colo... Mt. Carbon Mines, Colo 17.00 do 
Garos, Colo.... London Junction, Colo 15. 40 Mis sdinicmcesiniadea 
a.” nee Keystone, Colo............ 35.10 a 
Bear Creek Junction, Colo. ROBT SRO, CON once sccccsccsaconencecescecces 9.70 OR ciasnnions 
soavensane Saini NdeieieatnisnbeeRtaleh Raibenilbadbinabemiietsnscneneneenedtesdnsindedienaseett sensseseel Gp aeeee 
RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE SIOUX CITY AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Sioux wy and Pacific Railroad Sioux City, Iowa. California Junction, Iowa.. 69.75 Bondsand lands 
" California Junction, Fremont, Nebr.........0ccccscccss aceite 32.02 do.. 
Do. . ‘ ae ineeniatennannenionients Missouri Valley, Iowa.... 5.81 Not subsidized.. 
Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley "Fremont, Nebr............ Valentine, Nebr 269. 06 do.... 
Railroad. 
lesicunaik eiinientbanaiainartaiundtbenasatesteetas Norfolk Junction, Nebr Creighton, Nebr........0...00000 42.06 do.. 
TNs iensnlteaasntisiiionines Sedat ebb cnnishdilbienmatiimidieiindiiaaiihdilimdintikG een tiimeiemakiitcancaiaaael 418.73 
ncaa —_ ee 
RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad...... NID ou cncninssinedbsacncanedcones Waterville, Kans.......... 100 Bonds and lands. 
Atchison, Colorado and Pacific Railroad...) Waterville, Kans..........ccccecccceceeee, LEMOTA, KAns..cccccccscccoseeesseseseesees 193 Not subsidized.. 
celica Rt totic cen neroennaonsenne SS aa aa Washington, Kans.. Ss ca icaetne 
Do... (. SE Warwick, Kans 3 do... 
Atchison, Jewell County and Western Jamestown, Kans.............0.....ccc0e0e Burr Oak, Kans.. waited 33 We des saeicened 
Railroad. 
Atchison, Colorado and Pacific Railroad... Downs, Kans.............ccc:sssesssseseeeoes Bull's City, Kans. 24 do 
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bonds in aid of 


le 


Owne d, leased, or 
controlled 


Owned 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Controlled 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Controlled. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 

Leased 
Do. 

Controlled 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


Owned 
Do 
Do. 

Leased 


Do 


Operated for own- 
ers. 
Leased, 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Do 
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Name of road. 


Do 
Northern Railway and San Pablo and Tu- 
lare Railroad 
California Pacific Railroad 
Central Pacific Railroad..... 


2 Oakland Wharf, ¢ ‘al.. IS 
| Alameda Wharf, Cal. 


Exursit No. 1—Continued. 


Statement showing mileage of roads operated January 1, 1884, é&e. 


RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 


From— 


Ogden Station, Utah 
Utah Southern Railroad Crossing.. 
Terminus of Union Pacific Railway | 


., Sacramento, Cal.. 
| Brighton, Cal 
| Niles, Cal 


West Oakland, Cal 
Oakland Wharf, Cal 
Tracy (via Martinez) Cal 


; West Oakland, Cal.. 


Sacramento (via Suisun) Cal........... 


Roseville Junction, Cal.. 
Lathrop, Cal... 


West Oakland, Cal.. 
East Oakland, Cal.. 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


To— 


Utah Southern Railroad Crossing... 
Terminus of Union PacificRailway 
Sacramento, Cal 


Brighton, 

Niles, Cal.. 

— 
Oakland Wharf, Cal 
San Francisco, Cal 
West Oakland, Cal 


Port Costa, Cal 
Redding, Cal . 


.| Goshen June tion, ¢ ‘al 


2 Brooklyn, Cal 
..| Masticks, Cal.. 
| Melrose, Cal... 


Fernside, Cal .. 


.| San José, Cal... 


Vatleio Junction, Cal... 


.| Dav isville, Cal 


a Vallejo, Cal 


Amador branch... 

Berkeley branch 

Southern Pacific Railroad.......... 

Western Development Company 

Southern Pacific Railroads of Arizona 
and New Mexico 

Southern Pacific Railroad 


Los Angeles and a endence Railroad... 
i 


Los Angeles and San Diego Railroad 
Pacific Improvement Company 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio 
Railway. 
Southern Pacific Railroad 


Total 


ExuHisit N 


Ww oodland Junction, Cal 


Napa Junction, Cal 
foe a Cal 


Delaware street, Cal .. 


..| Knight's Landing, Cal 
..| Tehama, Cal 
., Suisun, Cal 


Calistoga, Cal . 
Milton, Cal 


....| Oakdale, Cal... 


wa Shelimound, Cal.. 


Huron, Cal 


| Yuma, Ariz 


Los Angeles, Cal 
do.. ‘ 


| Florence, ‘Cal. 
| West bank of Rio Grande River 


New Mexico. 

East bank of Rio Grande River 
Tex. 

Mojave Junction, Cal 


Ione, Cal 
Berryman’s, Cal 


‘| Colorado River, Cal..... 
West bank of Colorado River, Cal.. 


Yuma, Ariz 
West bank of Rio Grande "Riv er, 
New Mexico. 


| San Pedro, Cal 
Santa Monica, Cal.. 


San Anna, Cal 
East bank of Rio Grande River, 
Texas. 


i E) Paso, Tex 





UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Statement of the revenue and expenditures of the entire line for the year ending De- 


cember 31, 1883, as shown by the general books of the company in Boston. 


Earnings: 


Freight 


Mail (less disallowed on main line, $86,917.65) 
SEINE, 50: cpsibuniialebicxsunbqesbaniesniniaehinnbescobntation 
I a occnichsntbbniiedcens aoneniadneiane 


ER eae oe ea a een T NS eR Ra $21, 002,541 78 


Income from investments : 
Dividends on stocks 
Interest on bonds................... 
Miscellaneous investments 


Total receipts 


Expenses : 
Conducting transportation 
Maintenance of way 
Motive power 
Maintenance of cars.. 
General expenses and taxes 


Total operating expenses 
Discount and interest 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds.. 
Interest on other funded debt 
United States requirements for 1883... 
Company sinking fund requirements 
Dividends declared on capital stock.. 
New construction 
New equipment. 


$4, 659, 116 16 
vue 14, 268, 291 31 
. 789,133 19 
705,261 96 
630,739 16 


701, 923 04 
1, 465, 345 00 


32, 094 ve 
2, 542, 363 58 
2, 881, 677 92 
1, 898, 679 85 
476, 488 78 
4, 260,788 00 
101,177 22 
184,545 80 


Miles. 


Subsidized or 
otherwise. 


Bonds and lands 


Bonds and lands 
Not subsidized 


Owned, leased, or 
controlled, 


Neither. 


Ow eed. 
Do. 
sa 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do, 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 





EXxuHIsiT No. 3. 


Statement of the revenue and expenditures of the entire line of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company for the year ending December 31, 1882, ascertained from the general 
books of the company in San Francisco by the book-keeper of this bureau. 


Earnings: 
Passenger 


Gross earnings* 
Receipts from other sources : 
Interest on sinking funds (included 
ceiptsand expenses) 


"16. 302. 882 72 
613, 180 


350, 286 


21 


922, 191 


in both re- 


711 land-grant bonds redeemed (included in both re- 


ceipts and expenses at par) 
Earnings, river steamers and barges 


Total receipts* 
Operating expenses: 
Conducting transportation 
Maintenance of way 
Motive power 
Maintenance of cars 
General expenses of operating 


Total operating expenses 
Rentals leased lines 


Total opening ex 
Discount and interest— 


nses and rentals* 
lance after crediting the 


25, 662, 757 12 


1,012,745 29 


26, 675, 02 


38 
81 
85 
87 


292 87 


11, 864, 455 78 
4,202,727 89 


account with $89,000 on account of Southern De- 
velopment Company, Stockton and Copperopolis 


Company, and ’ 
Taxes paid during the year : 
Land 


General administration expenses. 
Legal OXPCNSES.............ccseereeseroeees 
Civil engineering 


acific Improvement Company 


$43, 282 80 
404,722 89— 448,205 69 


16, 067, 183 67 


198,021 65 


330, 646 72 


216, 


750 41 
15,479 65 


Land department expenses—less receipts from lands 
RR IE hconsererccasnceristettascibanetemnenensiatnennetins 

Interest on first-mortgage bonds of the aided portion 
of the road, paid 

Interest on first-mortgage bonds of the non-aided 
portion of the road, paid 

United States requirement for sinking fund 

| Company's sinking-fund requirement 

| toad bonds redeemed with proceeds of land sales... 

Dividends Nos. 13 and 14 on capital stock 


Expenses of the land department......................... cs 226,141 43 


3,700 78 


€ 
12, 608, 957 55 900 © 
1,571, 451 67 
792,920 24 
1, 034, 760 00 
711, 000 00 
3, 556, 530 00 


22, 958, 498 05 
268, 364 72 


10, 573, 206 54 
26, 640,390 51 


35, ll 


*Earningsand expenses of the “ entire line,’ which means the Central Pacific 
proper and all the leased lines (Southern of California, Southern of Arizona, and 
Southern Pacific Railroad of New Mexico); total mileage being 3,200 miles. 
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EXHIBIT No. 4. 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Statement showing the revenue and expenditure on the subsidized portion of the Central 
™ Pacific Railroad Company, 860.66 miles, for the year ending December 31, 1882, as 
ascertained by the book-keepers of this bureau from the books and accounts of the 
company in San Francisco. 


Earnings: 
United States ° 

























$35, 988 O1 
PASSE NQET....---eceeceeneeeeeeeeseeeeeenens $35, 
Freight 59, 929 16 
Malil.......cccesseecssseesetersseneesserenerscessessensssesensessessenenseserees 307, 837 09 
F $403, 754 26 
Commercial : 
Passenger 2,537,811 26 
Freight 6, 007, 461 22 
Express. 119, 809 36 
; 8, 665,081 84 
Car service 7, 165 23 
Rent of buildings... os 18, 067 00 
Miscellame@OUS.......0.cceecsereerereaverseceerereceseeeceeresseencrsereceseneercnrssseesenreaes 486,547 61 
Total CAYMINGB........cccccccsscocccccscccccceccecscsscccccsoscocsescceccscsesoocesess 9,580,615 94 
Expenses : : af 
Conducting transportation. ...............c.-ceeeeceeceeeeeeeeeeeees $728,722 49 
Maintenance of way......... 1,170, 138 80 
Motive POWEP.........cccccccrecrereesessccssessersssesers sossetsescsooes 1, 605, 367 09 
Maintenance of car.............. 313, 715 98 
General expenses ANG tAXES..............eceecereeeeeeeeeeeeeneneeee 917, 050 63 
Total operating EXPeENSeS..............-.seceeeeeeeseeeeees 4, 734, 994 99 
Interest paid on first-mortgage bonds having priority 
of lien over the United States bonds........................ 1, 673, 940 00 
ae 5 Sais eels Naiiiainda debit fadieb cinndabeneetenesenienneiwon venushénesen 6, 408, 934 99 
Week Cee, OO OI iach ci siias viccsivcccrsettsiccasiccscencensceccccsesecstaoes 3,171, 680 95 
Twenty-five per CONE... rcccocccccccrcccsccsececccseccecee soccer ccscscccsees cocsesescoocess 792,920 24 
Wet CREME. 2xcs xcs cescccccesccencessnses eeeseeeseseeeeseesesesesessessssenes eeees Rucencsnn 3, 171, 680 95 
Twenty-five per cent. of net earmingS................ccsescceseecee cessecenscossens 792,920 20 


SUIPIUB.......0seeeceercererreeceeneneneeeaneneeseeeneereesennee eeeeeenececereceesereeseceeeeasenes 
Deduct a dividend on stock 















tek aeica neeateaenaaad ae ceadhdddcdt diese aninirscniinntaettinorncnnadeesienaniin 
Exuizit No. 5: 
Earnings and expenses, year ending December 31, 1882. 
[100 miles subsidy portion. } 

Earnings: 
I bi cctenerctnntiateeannanl hag sdadenené pueicinsenéestirs vicpieteneet $106, 344 15 
Freight...... . 386,779 22 
Mail .... 12,538 58 
BIO cc ctessvnemaes “ 4,955 64 
aie ai aaa ldecaketeninssbbuiibaashuendalensseniedbinibis sue 17,447 24 

I ess teeiesalietas etaitansaeinteahintlinslinninsacachiiiniitlpaiddniiiciab uiiaann celine pskanninbiin 528, 044 83 
TYANSPOPtAGION..0.4ccerceesescseessesese (inidiciudieitadnibedsinsesiesbdvecens 78,789 55 
I i ai icmicnccanesctiindades inbanannl 86, 198 80 
Motive power ............. 93,610 53 
Maintenance of cars 24,473 97 
NI I ira. ctseresti an engeusiintombaeninecnuasipabesneves 8,778 21 

tt a ett t i chasenccctuSithccédesicessnns oop gnmevnsbasesascinkiobendnnes 291, 851 06 
Deduct interest on first-mortgage bonds . 96,000 00 
Twenty-five percent. of net earnings. ..... ... 48,962 76 
TR te is snes tenbeonevenonon neces 60, 000 00 | 

———__ 204, 962 76 | 
86, 888 30 


WM. H. ARMSTRONG, Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1884. 





The Tariff. 


So the question still presses what legislation is necessary to relieve the peo- | 
ple of unnecessary taxes.—Report of Secretary of Treasury, December 3, 1883. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 5, 1884. 


“ ~~ House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
hd having under consideration 
war-tariff taxes— 


WILSON, of West Virginia, said: 
i. r. CHAIRMAN: I am grateful to my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
nee for yielding me a portion of his time. 
na ee, we stand to-day in the presence of a fact as significant | 
sla - iat can arrest the attention of the representatives of a free peo- | 
a . 4 Immense surplus revenue is pouring into the national Treas- | 
Y, the product of unjust and excessive taxes. Can we go back toour | 


’ 


’ of the Union, | 
the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 





355 


constituents with the consciousness of duty performed if we do nothing 
to relieve them of this unwarrantable exaction ? 





FEDERAL AND STATE TAXATION, 

Is there anything in Federal taxation that makes it different in its 
effects and in its burdens from State or municipal taxation? The United 
States have no independent resources from which to gather revenue. 
They have no money except what they take from the people in one or 
another mode of exaction. But because Federal taxation is indirect, 
because it operates through different methods and under different names 
from State taxation, are we to persuade the people that what in one 
form and with one name is regarded as a necessary evil, under another 
guise and with a different name may become a blessing and a source of 
general prosperity and advancement? Suchasuggestion is a mere jug- 
slerv of words. It may delude the unreflecting. It can not deceive 
those who look through the veil of language, to the fact itself. They 
can no more be persuaded by the interested advocates of modern times 
than were the American colonists persuaded by Dr. Johnson that ‘*tax- 
ation is no tyranny,’’ but rather a beneficent and wealth-producing ex- 
ercise of the power of government. : 

When the State collector presents his tax bill and enforces payment, 
if need be, by process of law, there is none so stupid as not to see that 
it lessens the means with which he may acquire the comforts and 
necessities of life. When the Federal collector lays hands upon these 
same comforts and necessities and increases their cost to the purchaser 
the effect is the same, though the act may not be so direct and palpa- 
ble. Whether you take from me by taxes a portion of the money I 
have earned for the support of my family or add the amount to the 
cost of their support, the result to me and to them isthe same. The 
tax-gatherer for the State meets me in the way as I go to purchase the 
comforts and necessities of existence and forces from me one-third ot 
my hard-earned wages; the tax-gatherer for the Government outstrips 
me to the store and marks up 50 per cent. the price of these comforts 
and necessities. In what respect does the former harm me more than 
the latter? 

SURPLUS REVENUE. 

A Treasury surplus gathered by excessive taxes is as much a wrong 
under the United States as under a State. It is not only a wrong, but 
adanger. It represents an illegal exaction, an abuse of power, without 
warrant in law or in any sound theory of government. It is astanding 
menace to the freedom of our institutions and to the purity of their ad- 
ministration, for it is a standing temptation to dishonesty, cupidity, and 
prodigality. A great thinker has truly said that the world never saw a 
government so pure as not to be corrupted if a surplus revenue were 
placed at its disposal. Itis therefore a dangerous symptom, to be dealt 
with vigorously and summarily. 

Let me dwell briefly but with some detail upon this matter of Fed- 
eral revenue as brought to the attention of this Congress by the official 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The entire income for the last fiscal year was in round numbers 
$400,000, 000, of which amount $215,000,000 were derived from customs, 
$145,000,000 from internal revenue, and the remainder from miscella- 
neous sources. The total ordinary expenditures were less than $266,- 
000,000, leaving a surplus in exact figures of $132,879,444.41° For the 
present year he estimated receipts at $343,000,000, expenditures at 
$258,000,000. This would still leave a surplus income of $85,000,000. 
Later information shows this estimate to be too small; and it is within 
bounds to say that for the present fiscal year, ending June 30, the sur- 
plus will be not less than $100,000,000, and without some reduction of 
taxes it will exceed this enormous sum next year. Consider for a mo- 
ment this portentous fact: After every legitimate demand of the Gov- 
ernmenton its present liberal and extravagant scale of expenditure is met 
and satisfied, the rapacious hand of the tax-gatherer goes on until it sweeps 
into the Treasury one hundred millions more! And this ata time when 
business is depressed, trade feverish, labor dissatisfied, manufactures 
struggling, and agriculture threatened with the loss of its markets. 

Where is the member of this House who will go back to his people 
and confess that for one whole session he stood here, seeing this great 
polluting flood pouring into the Treasury, gathering its streams from 
every neighborhood, its contributory rivulet from the home of every 
toiling worker in the land, and yet lifted not a finger to stay its ex- 
hausting flow? Yet, sir, that is what, in effect, we are urged to do by 
those who oppose all legislation in the direction proposed by this bill. 

WHO PAY THESE TAXES. 

From what sources are these revenues drawn and in what propor- 
tion do the people of the United States contribute to them? As I 
have stated, the chief sources are the tariff, a tax upon imported guods, 
and the internal revenue, now chiefly a tax upon tobacco in its various 
forms and upon distilled and fermented liquors. By whomsoever paid 


| in the first instance, these taxes enter into the cost of producing or 


marketing these articles and in the sequel are paid by those who con- 
sumethem. Whatever differences exist between individuals and classes 
in the consumption of tobacco and liquors, tariff taxes are imposed 


| chiefly upon those articles which enter into general consumption, sugar 


alone contributing more than one-fifth of the entire amount, and by a 
vicious method of discrimination they bear in heavier proportion upon 
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| — 
the commoner qualities, used by the poor, than upon the finer qual | ticularly in the South, the system is an engine of intolerable politica) 
ities demanded by the wealthy. | persecutionand oppression. Every campaign produces its swarm of ¢). 
Hence it is fair and correct to assert that the taxes collected by the | lectors and deputy marshals, who, under the pretext of public employ- 
United States, through the custom-house and the excise system, are | ment, perform iniquitous partisan work. At other times they conspire 
paid more nearly according to population than any other taxes that are | with informers to defraud the Government of fees and to extort money 
levied. They are distributed according to numbers rather than prop- | from the people, becoming so odious that the agent of the Department 
erty, as if, to use an oft-cited illustration, the Government imposed a | of Justice has officially reported that it is not to be wondered at tha: 
tax upon houses, classing all in the same category and assessing all at | they have been shot down as enemies of the people. Believing that 
the same rate. What, then, does a surplus of 100,000,000 mean to the | such abuses are outrages which disgrace the Government, and that the 
people of the several States; for it is only by bringing home to them | security of the people in their lives, liberty, and property is the prime 
their own share of this exaction that they can begin to understand and | object for which Government exists and levies its taxes, I can uphold 
to feel the enormity of our excessive taxation. Take any one State for | no system which, however legitimate the subjects it taxes, gathers its 
illustration. Take my own, one ofthe smaller and less wealthy States. | revenues in such a way as to put the life, liberty, and property o 
By the census of 1880 its population was 618,000, or nearly one-eight- | citizen in jeopardy. 
ieth vart of the 50,000,000 of the entire country. Since then the State I would therefore lay a vigorous hand upon our internal-revenue sys 
has doubtless kept pace with the general increase, so that this ratio | tem, and severely free it from all capacity for such abuse, and I would 
still holds true. Upon this basis West Virginia, from the labor, and | remove all restrictions upon the sale or exchange of the products of 
poverty, and consumption of her people, contributes to this surplus the | agriculture in the hands of theoriginal producer. Consistent with thj 
sum of $1,236,000, after paying three times that amount for the neces- | freedom I would preserve all possible revenue from this source for the 
sary and legitimate expenses of the Government. reason already given, and because it all goes into the Treasury, and it 
Why, Mr. Chairman, what does this sum, $1,236,000, mean to our | is well known thatif the pending bill Jeads to a law, the dominant party 
people? It means more than the entire amount raised by State and | in this House has determined through its caucus to follow it with a bil] 
local levies, and all other sources, for our schools, which by the last | which will accomplish this reform and greatly reduce internal taxes, 
report was $829,182, and also the entire amount of the property tax 
raised for the support of the State government, which, as last reported, 
is less than $350,000. This surplus revenue belongs of right in the a eae 
pockets of our people, and if left there would enable them to main- | 2€T Of Its collection. eile ee he . 
tain our public schools upon a basis of greater efficiency, to pay every | Impot . duties — large J Wi a ae a 1 haa 
dollar of State taxes, and contribute largely to other public burdens. of the chiet ports of entry. : ith some of the — le abuses of the ex- 
3ut forced from us by this wasteful and illegal exaction, it takes from | “5 System, this collection is made in a manne! little oppressive to the 
the ‘‘ mouth of labor the bread it has earned,”’ it diminishes the edu- people. The imporver pays the tax to the Gov ernment. It then be- 
cational advantages of our children, lesseps the comforts and snatches | COM€s 4 Someone of the — = which the article is sold, and is 
something from the necessities of our homes, adds to the pangs and pri- | °Ventually paid by the purchaser or consumer. oe. 
vations of poverty, clips the wings of enterprise, retards our industrial Phere mag be neceanshy St —— ao - the machinery = oar cae- 
growth and development, increases the hours of labor, and hardens the tom-houses. But the tariff canes the _ “aed Ms hich form the neces- 
struggle for existence and progress to every son and daughter of toil, | Ue and enter into the comforts of “pig cagummnane’ aS taxes sugar 50 
whether they labor in the household, in the field, in the shop, in the | Pet cent. and common articles of food in ike proportion; it taxes cloth- 
mine. or in the factory. ing, whether cotton, woolen, linen, or silk; it taxes glass and earthen 
: ware, china and cutlery; it taxes tools and the machinery and imple- 
ments of labor. In a word, it is hardly possible to conceive of any 
Could any individual stand hefore the people of asingle State, county, | home so humble or any household so poor from which it does not daily 
or township to tax them on a like scale of prodigality and escape their | exactitstribute. Here, then, the legislature can dosomething to reliev: 
hot and indignant wrath? And are we to suppose that the American | the tax-payer; can retrench the surplus exaction of the Government and 


f 


ald 


TARIFF. 


RESISTANCE TO ILLEGAL TAXES 


people will long tolerate any party which by the machinery of Federal | in proportion diminish the cost of food, of clothing and shelter, of th: 
taxation inflicts upon them so many unnecessary burdens and so many | furniture of the bed-room and the table, of transportation, of tools and 


days of unrequited labor? However patiently they submit to sacrifices | machinery, and of the implements of agriculture. 
demanded for the safety or welfare of their country, it is not in the fiber | 
of our race, as history well demonstrates, to bear submissively taxes Sut, Mr. Chairman. when we reach the tariff we encounter a chorus 
that are unlawfully exacted or that exceed the frugal needs of the public ae Dea eee 243 
service. Why, sir, resistance to illegal taxes has been in England and of appeal, entreaty, denunciation. . . 
in America the very genius of shruiadion liberty Our great charters The people and the people’s representatives are warned ae se 
which are but so many monuments in the progress of liberty, are them- | ete # holy of holies into which none but the high priests of protec: 
selves the memorials and the achievements of successful struggles tion have a right to enter. Why is this, and why has the reduction 
against illegal taxes. So long as the necessity is laid upon the people of taxes in this particular domain been impossible of achievement 
to be thrifty and economical in their homes will they indignantly resent hitherto . Because ser? here confront watchful and ee pee 
and repress extravagance or waste in the Government, which is but their interes which share in the profits of heavy taxes. A tax levied upon 
servant. This very day the farmers of my own State are excited over | ® pound of sugar ora common blanket imported from abroad es sae 
an executive order directing the assessment of certain chattels hitherto the public Treasury, but it also saves the home producer of the same 
treated as exempt, because some question is raised as to the legality of goods from competition with the imported article at the mere cost of 
the order, although it would produce but $15,000 from the entire State ite production and importation. In other words, it protects him, to the 
every dollar of which is needed and will be carefullyexpended. —_—_ | ©xtent of the tax levied, from such competition. This is a oe 
Can I suppose they will not approve a Representative who faithfully and inevitable incident of all duties levied upon imported articles which 
seeks to relieve them from the unjust burden of over a million dollars compete in our markets with like articles produced at home. The full 
per annum? Will they strain at the gnat of State taxes and cheerfully amount of this tax is not generally profit to the home producer, because 
swallow the camel of Federal taxes? ~ | he may not be able to produce the article as cheaply as the foreigner 
: r eres even with the cost of transportation added, but it is generally all loss 
to the consumer, whether he buy the home or the imported article, 
It being then admitted that we can dispense with a hundred millions | because without the tariff he could buy the latter with the tax off. 
of dollars of present revenues, which for my own State means nearly In either eyent the home consumer pays the tax, in the one case as 
one million and a quarter per annum, and this without retrenching ex- | a tax proper into the public Treasury, in the otherasa compulsory bounty 
penditures, without defaulting in any obligations, without reducing a | to the home producer. This, I say, is a necessary incident of a tamil 
salary or dismissing an office-holder, the next question is how to com- | for revenue or for revenue only. It can no more escape from it than 
pass this desirable end and to compass it as quickly as possible. Can | a body can escape from its own shadow, and this is a protection which 
any man suggest a better principle of reduction than that announced | few practical statesmen have ever decried and, I may add, under our 
by President Grant in his message of December 4, 1871, ‘‘ the greatest | present industrial conditions few would not discriminate tosecure. But 
relief to the greatest number;’’ to that vast majority for whom con- | there has always been a school of economists and statesmen who have 
sumption treads fast upon the heels of production; to the 16,000,000 | regarded this “‘incident’’ with chief interest and affection and have 
wage-earners, who by the last census earn less than $300 per annum | contended that the quantity of protection to be secured in framing 
and consume it in theirdaily subsistence? A tax may be burdensome | tariff laws was a matter of equal if not greater consideration than the 
because of the subjects on which it is laid or of the methods of its col- | amount of revenue to be produced. This view was moderately advo- 
lection. cated by Mr. Hamilton in the infancy of our Government to build up 
those manufactures which were essential to our power and independence 
The subjects taxed by the internal revenue are tobacco and liquors. | as a new-comer in the galaxy of nations. It was subsequently urged 
They are not necessities of life; their consumption is voluntary. They | by Mr. Clay and Mr. Greeley as a temporary fostering of infant industries, 
do not increase the necessary cost of living to the laboring masses. They | to nurse them into vigorous and self-sustaining existence. ee 
are therefore admirable and legitimate subjects of taxation.. Yet the | At the present day it is vehemently urged by the leaders of the le- 
methods of collecting these taxes are notoriously, though not necessarily, | publican party, and to an extreme never before ventured as a permanelt 
involved with grave political abuses. In sections of the country, par- ! policy, for the alleged purpose of protecting American labor and indus: 
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tries. It is not my intention to discuss these opposing theories. That 
has already been done so exhaustively and ably that any restatement 
would be waste of time. Let me rather consider the reasons assigned 
by those who warn us from any attempt to deal with the tariff asa for- 
pidden subject. 

BUSINESS QUESTION. 

First, we are told it is exclusively a business question, to be dealt 
with not by legislators but by business men, and that its present agita- 
tion is disastrous to the ‘‘ business interests ’’ of the country. Tothis I 
answer, that while the details of a tariff, the classification and arrange- 
ments of its schedules, may be business questions requiring the minute 
and , he 
revenue is the vital question of free government. 
the state’? savs Burke ‘‘is the state i and the se ttlement of tf] 
question on correct political and economical principles is the dividing 
line between freedom and slavery. It can not be settled in the count- 


technical knowledge of the expert, yet the general question of | of them very intelligent men, so dependent upon them for the support of their 
‘*The revenue of | 


of this | 
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ing-room or the warehouse, but by the full, free, and intelligent action | 


of the people. They who pay the taxes, not they who share in them, 
have the paramount right to determine as to their amount and as to 
the manner of their collection. 

Again, sir, the right of the people to be relieved from excessive taxes 
is superior to any ‘* business interests’’ in the country, and if there be 
such ‘“‘interests’’ as can not stand the agitation necessary to obtain this 
relief they can expect neither repose nor stability until it is fully and 
permanently secured. . 

REVISION OF 1883. 


that its frequent agitation is unwise and without justification. I fully 
agree that such agitation, without imperious necessity therefor, would 
be inexcusable. Let us therefore carefully examine this claim. 

The last Democratic tariff, framed by Robert J. Walker, Secretary of 
the Treasury under Polk, was designed to be, and I believe is conceded 
to have been, carefully and skillfully framed on a revenue basis. It con- 
tinued, with some reduction of rates in 1857, until 1861. To judge of 
its effect, especially upon labor and industry, we may compare the de- 
cade from 1850 to 1860 with other decades in our history, and I quote 
first from Mr. Walker himself in his letter to the people of the United 
States of date November 30, 1867: 


Under the tariff of 1846, as shown by the census, our wealth increased from 
1850 to 1860 126.45 per cent., whereas from 1840 to 1850 the increase was only 64 
per cent., from 1830 to 1840 42 per cent., and from 1820 to 183041 per cent. So 
also from 1850 to 1860 our agricultural products increased % per cent. and our 
manufactures 87 per cent., being in both cases nearly double any preceding 
ratio of increase. So also our exports, imports, and revenue nearly tripled in 
the same period of time, and our domestic trade rose nearly in the same ratio. 
This augmented ratio is not the result of increase of population, which from 
1850 to 1860 was less than 36 per cent. 


The decade from 1860 to 1870 alone shows larger industrial progress, 
but that is upon a basis of depreciated currency and with the unnatu- 
ral stimulus of our civil war. The figures for the decade 1870 to 1880 
are much smaller.” From the report of the Tariff Commission I find 
that manufactures increased from 1860 to 1870 124 per cent. ; from 1970 
to 1880, 27 per cent. The increase as above shown from 1850 to 1860 
was, ona gold basis, 87 per cent. It will thus be seen that the decade 
of the Walker tariff was marked by the most healthy and stable growth 
of any decade in our history, and this no less for manufactures than 
for other industries. With the accession of the Republican party in 
1861 the revenue policy of the Government was changed and the 
Walker tariff gave way to the Morrill tariff, framed upon the avowed 
principle of protection and distinguished by very high duties on arti- 
cles competing with our own manufactures. It was not supposed that 
higher rates would ever be asked or tolerated in peace times. The war 
came. The Government was obliged to explore every possible source of 
revenue. Heavy domestic taxes were laid on every article and business 
that promised income, reaching in 1865-1866 the enormous sum of 
$310,000, 000, of which more than $128,000,000 were laid upon domes- 
tic manufactures alone. 

_ Tariff duties were raised from time to time by the act of 1862; again 
ov per cent. by one act of 1864, and to the highest possible point by the 
general revision of June, 1864. This increase was declared by Mr. 
MORRILL himself to be ‘‘ a war measure,’’ “‘a temporary measure fit to 
be introduced because of the imperious necessities of our present con- 
dition,’’ and he warned manufacturers that these excessive rates were 
not to be considered as ‘‘lawful prizes of protection,’’ but as compen- 
sation for the internal taxes laid upon their products. The war ended. 
Every tax upon domestic manufactures has long been repealed. Noth- 
ing of our internal taxes remains but that on bank circulation and the 
taxes on tobacco, which have been reduced from 40 to 8 cents per pound, 
and the taxes upon liquors, which in the case of distilled spirits have 
been reduced from $2 per gallon to 90 cents. Yet the war-tariff taxes, 
upheld by a vigilant and bold combination of great private interests, 
and by that overweening corporate and monopoly influence, which has 
80 largely and so selfishly shaped the policy of the Government for the 
past twenty years, still remain to burden the .people in all their pur- 
Suits and to fill the Treasury with needless taxes. Like the horse in the 
fable, who, hard pressed by his enemy, the stag, submitted to a rider 
that he might gain the victory, and in so doing lost his own treedom, 
¢ American people having from motives of patriotism and under the 





. ree ; ’ | was miade, only to be repealed in 1875. 
But again we are told the tariff was revised by the last Congress and | ; I 
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stern necessity of a contest for life submitted to these grievous burdens, 
have hitherto found themselves thwarted in every effort at release. In- 
deed, every effort at relief has but seated their insatiate master more 
firmly in thesaddle. Let me quote from the vigorous language of Sena- 
tor BECK in his able speech of April 3, 1884, in the Senate: 

Mr. President, the truth is, that protectionists at last believe that they can con- 
trol the legislation of the Government, and not only hold on to the subsidies 
they now receive, but many of them clamor for more. Their organizations are 
perfect, and ramify every part of the country. They elect or defeat Senators 
and Representatives in many places, as they think best for their interest; they 
own a powerful and intelligent portion of the public press; they can afford 
to spend and squander hundreds of millions rather than have their privileges 
curtailed or their bounties diminished. They have their operatives, many 
families that they can by threats of reducing their wages, if Congress dares 
to reduce their subsidies, make the workmen, against their interest and often 
against their will, protest vigorously by petition and otherwise 
duction of taxation. 


gainst all re- 
Dismissal from position follows a refusal to vote and 





protest as they are expected and often ordered to do. They move like well- 
trained veterans in every contest, knowing that the tax-paying masses have no 
combinations, and can have none, no hired press, and no paid advocates. The 
protectionists are as trained regulars in a conflict with raw militia. Union is 


strength, wealth is power, and a common interest is a strong bond of union 


| The cohesive power of public plunder animates the consolidated bands in their 


raids upon the public Treasury. With all their pretended zeal for the welfare 
of their operatives, they look upon them as the feudal barons did upon their 
retainers; as bearersof burdens, to be cared for because they are useful as dray- 
horses, born saddled and bridled, while they were born booted and spurred 
ready to ride them by the grace of God. 

In 1872 an attempt at reduction was made by what is known as the 
** Dawes bill.’’ It failed, and a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. 
Popular discontent and clamor 
began to rise, and President Arthur, in his first message, December 6, 
1881, urged a revision of the tariff, referring to the large surplus income 
from taxation in these words: 

If the revenue laws remain unchanged this surplus must year by year increase 
on account of the reduction of the public debt and its burden of interest and 
because of the rapid increase of our population. 

At present rates even, he said, the entire debt could be paid in ten 
years, but added: 

In view ofthe heavy load of taxation our people have already borne, we may 
well consider whether it is not the part of wisdom to reduce the revenues, even 


if we delay a little the payment of the debt. It seems to me the time has ar- 


| rived when the people may justly demand some relief from their present oner- 


ous burden, and that by due economy in the various branches of the public serv- 
ice this may readily be afforded. 
COMMISSION APPOINTED. 

Congress itself attempted no relief, but responded to these recommen- 
dations and to the pressure of public opinion by the act of May 5, 1882, 
establishing the Tariff Commission, ‘‘ to take into consideration and to 
thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the agricult- 
ural, commercial, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of the 
United States, so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment 
of a judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff on a scale of 
justice to all.’’ This commission, consisting of nine members, was ap- 
pointed by the President, and was composed exclusively of protection- 
ists, of men who regarded the tariff not more as a source of revenue than 
as ‘‘a defense of our national industries.’’ Their report was made to 
Congress December 4, 1882. I quote therefrom what has been so often 
quoted in this debate, to show how a protectionist commission, report- 
ing toa protectionist Congress a scheme of a protective tariff, judicious, 
and ‘‘on a scale of justice to all,’’ spoke: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate popular 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that 
which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our na- 
tional industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commis- 
sion regards not only as a due recognition of public sentiment anda measure of 
justice to consumers, but one conducive tothe general industrial prosperity, and 
which, though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial 
to the special interests affected by such reduction, No rates of defensive duties, 
except for the establishment of new industries, which more than equalize the 
conditions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors, can be jus- 


| tified. Excessive duties, or those above such standard of equalization, are 
positively injurious to the interest which they are supposed to benefit. They 
encourage the investment of capital in manufacturing enterprise by rash and 
unskilled speculators, to be foliowed by disaster to the adventurers and their em- 





ployés, and a plethora of commodities which deranges the operations of skilled 
and prudent enterprise. Numerous examples of such disasters and derange- 
ments occurred during and shortly after the excessively protective period of the 
late war, when tariff duties were enhanced by the rates of foreign exchange and 
premiums upon gold. 

Excessive duties generally, or exceptionably high duties in particular 














discredit our whole national economic system and furnish plausible arguments 
for its complete subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty on the part of 
industrial enterprise, whether it shall enlarge or contract its operations, and 
take from commerce, as well as production, the sense of stability required for 
extended undertakings. It would seem that the rates of duties under the ex- 
isting tariff—fixed for the most part during the war under the evident necessity 
at that time of stimulating to its utmost extent all domestic production—might 
be adapted through reduction to the present condition of peace, requiring no 
such extraordinary stimulus And in the mechanical and mat ig in 
dustries especially those which have been | g established, it v hat 
the improvements in machinery and processes made within t nty 
years, and the high seale of productiveness which has become a characterist ‘ 
of their establishments, would permit our manufacturersto compete with their 
foreign rivals under a substantial reduction of existing duties 

Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a 
of tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feat 
ure I ge reduction in rates, including that from the enlargeme f 
the free-list and the abolition of the duties on charges and cor ~s - ‘ h 
the commission has aimed, is not less on the average tl 3 ! ~ 
the opinion of the commissioners that the re tion w reach 25 per ce 
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In furtherance of these views it submitted schedules which professed 
to embody and effect this substantial reduction. This report was re- 
ceived with general favor. It was believed by the people that they 
had at last achieved a diminution of their burdens, and that this trouble- 
some question was removed from current politics; nor was there either 
agitation or panic in the businessinterests. Those who leaned upon the 
tariff as their ‘‘ industrial defense’’ acquiesced in the proposed reduc- 
tion of that defense on a scale of 20 to 25 per cent. as a ‘‘ measure 
of justice to consumers,’’ of which they could no longer complain. 
The New York Tribune, organ of the highest protective sentiment of 
the country, on December 7, three days after the submission of the re- 
port, and before any examination of the schedules could be made, urged 
its party to ‘‘reform the tariff by adopting the scheme of the Tariff 
Commission as a whole. * * * If the Republicans allow the 4th 
of March to find them without a simplified and reduced protective 
tariff, they will deserve the defeat they invite.”’ 

WORK OF THE COMMISSION. 

Had the work of the commission been carried out in accordance with, 
or in any reasonable approximation to, its fair professions, this trouble- 
some question had not returned to plague us at this session, and its 
agitation at this time would be foolish and criminal. 
nately, discussion and examination soon disclosed that the revision was 
in promise not in effect, was in the report not in the schedules, and 
the whole commission, in the main composed of able and honorable 
men, one of them from my own immediate neighborhood, was envel- 
oped in scandal by the discovery that two of its members, while pro- 
fessing to act on ‘‘a scale of justice to all,’’ were really the attorneys 
of special interests and engaged in clandestine correspondence and con- 
spiracy with those who were aiming to advance their own fortunes by 
fastening high rates of taxation on the people. Of another member, 
the president of the commission, it has been stated not by an enemy, 
but by one who approved the fact, Hon. Columbus Delano, late Secre- 
tary of the Interior, that he was in the pay of the manufacturers both 
before and after his temporary service on the commission. 

The schedules were handed over to the parties interested in framing 
them. They were so cunningly framed as to batile even those long ac- 
customed to deal with tariff legislation. This charge should not be 
lightly made, and therefore I quote from Mr. ALLISON, now chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations in the Senate, and formerly a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means in this House, speaking of 
the cotton schedule, February 3, 1883: 

The truth is that the Tariff Commission did not examine this cotton matter at 
all, it may as well be said on the floor of the Senate; nor did they make this 
schedule which is called the Tariff Commission schedule. It was made by acot- 
ton manufacturer from Boston, with an expert appraiser in New York, andthe 


Tariff Contmission accepted it. When the knowledge of that fact came tome I 
had no particular faith in the Tariff Commission report on this cotton schedule. 


And later: 
I do not choose to express iny opinion of this report on anything else 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1883—NO REDUCTION. 

But I will not dwell on this matter. It is known to all the world 
and has been officially conveyed to us, that the revision which was to 
be a substantial reduction of taxes, certainly 20 and possibly 25 per cent., 
resulted in the act of March, 1883, the existing law, which makes scarcely 
any reduction and lightens no burdens. The sameinterests which had 
hitherto delayed and thwarted all reform were again too strong for the 
people, and the burdens still remain upon their bending shoulders. 

The official statement of the Treasury Department accompanying the 
report upon this bill, and which I will append to my remarks, gives 
the operation of the ‘‘revision’’ for its first six months. It shows 
that the proposed reduction of rates has not been made; that whereas 
heretofore the average cost of importing one hundred dollars’ worth of 
merchandise has been $42.65, under the revision it is $40.91, and that 


in some important schedules there has been an increase instead of a 
reduction. 


Take the woolen schedule. 


The farmer is reduced from 3 to 11 per 
cent. on his wool, while the manufacturer, getting the advantage of 
this reduction, secures also an advance of 2.19 per cent. on his fabrics. 
For this reason I may say, in passing, I voted to restore the rates upon 


wool. The ‘‘cotton manufacturer from Boston, with the expert ap- 


praiser in New York,’’ added 2.46 per cent. to his bounty for the relief 
of the people’s pockets, and further, in tender consideration for the 
American laborer, the revision reduced the taxes on silks nearly 9 per 
cent., and increased the rates upon earthen and china ware nearly 5 
per cent. Such is the revision so sacred that we are warned not to crit- 


icise or disturb it, affording no relief to the 16,000,000 ill-paid toilers, | 


out binding more closely the burdens under whose weight they have so 
.ong bowed; indeed, increasing those burdens, for a surplus revenue is 
the reductio ad absurdum of that kind of protection which is preached 
to us by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. KELLEY, and from 
Ohio, Mr. McKinley, and their associates upon this floor. They can 
not deal with it, for it sets at naught their theories and statesman- 
ship. In the face of a fact so full of present injustice and future peril 
they stand in helpless imbecility. They can not put forth their hands 
to relieve the many, because they must first satisfy the demands of the 
few. They can not say to the people, ‘* How much can you bear?’’ or 


But, unfortu- | 


| DUCTION OF TAXATION. 








to the people’s agent, the Government, ‘‘How much do you need” 
For they must first ask the private interests, ‘*‘ How much do you de. 
mand?’’ And they must meet that demand, no matter how great the 
resulting burden to the people or how great the unneeded flow into the 
Treasury. 

They have but one remedy for high taxes, and that is higher taxes 
for it is well known that when once you have passed protective rates 
the greater the taxes imposed the less goes into the public Treasury ang 
the more into the private coffer. For the patient, half frenzied py 
drink, they have no remedy to restore him to rational sobriety; they 
can only stimulate him into the quiet of stupefaction. : 

SECRETARY OF TREASURY ADVISES REDUCTION. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, do those who use this argument forget that 
notwithstanding the pretended revision, the Secretary of the Treasury jy 
his report to this Congress returns to the question of a reduction of taxes» 
After showing that the present rapid extinguishment of the public 
debt can not long continue, as we shall soon pay off all that can be 
called in, and can call in the rest, if at all, only by purchase at heavy 
rates of premium, he says: ; 

There is forced upon our attention the question, how shail a heaped-up sur. 
plus —— money be avoided? The discussion of this question in former re- 


ports of this Department admits of but one consistent answer from itnow. The 
views therein expressed have not been given up. THERE OUGHT TO BE A pp- 


And again: 

So the question still presses, what legislation is necessary to relieve the people 
of unnecessary taxes? As elsewhere suggested, it should not be assumed that 
the surplus in the Treasury will be consumed by lavish expenditures for objects 
of doubtful expediency or legality, or that the scheme which has been pro- 
claimed, of exacting money from the people for the purpose of returning it to 
them by filtering distribution through State governments, will find any favor 
with Congress orthe people. * * * My last report said that taxes upon spirits 
and tobacco, being upon things not needful, should be retained rather than those 
upon the common necessaries of life ; which asa proposition is not to be coutro- 
verted. But it was conceded by all thata substantial reduction should be made 
upon nearly all imported articles subject to duties. 

He declares that the intentions and calculations of reduction from the 
tariff revision have not been verified, and after suggesting that present 
relief from the surplus may be obtained by extending the bonded period 
for thé whisky-dealers, he concludes: 

It— 

The Department— 
adheres, however, to its conviction, that ultimately the just and expedient 
method of relief from taxation, and of limiting the revenues to the needs of an 
economical government, must be found in a reduction of the duties on imports 

Such is the official statement of our financial minister, and yet in 
this Republic, where no task sught tobe more agreeable to representa- 
tives of the people than to reduce taxes, and none undertaken with 
more heartiness and alacrity, we are urged to do nothing whatever. 
But there are two objections urged against this bill by those who pro- 
fess to be in favor of some reform. 

. CRY OF FREE TRADE. 

The cry of ‘‘free trade’’ has been raised and the attempt made to 
cover those who favored its consideration with whatever prejudice ex- 
ists in the minds of some of the people against this name. There could 
be nothing less accurate, less candid, or more deceptive than this cry 
Indeéd, I have found it difficult to believe that many upon this floor or 
in the press who have so opposed the measure have taken care to in- 
form themselves of its provisions. True, it was inevitable, as indeed 
it was most wholesome, that in the discussion of any revenue measure 
there should be some discussion of fundamental principles. Indeed, it 
is the mark of the statesman as distinguished from the empiric or poli- 
tician to deal with the principles as well as the details of legislation, 
and a frequent recurrence to first principles has been enjoined by 4 
great statesman in the bill of rights of a great state as part of that vig- 
ilance which is the price of our liberty. 

But this bill does not require such discussion. It does not even tore- 
shadow a departure from our long-established policy of gathering the 
bulk of our revenues from a tax upon imports. It does not attempt 4 
forced transition from protection to free trade or even to a revenue 
tariff. Its declared and real object is to reduce unnecessary taxes by 
passing from a high war tariff to a high peace tariff. It provides in 
effect that as a rule 80 per cent. of existing rates shall hereafter be lev- 
ied upon imported goods, and while it fully guards against the con 
cealed enormities of the present law by prescribing a maximum rat 
of 60 per cent. ad valorem on wool and woolens, of 50 per cent. 00 
metals, and of 40 per cent. on cotton goods, it carefully declares that 
it shall not, except in a few specified instances, operate to reduce the 
duty on any article below the highest rate of the Morrill tariff of 1561 
Now I have shown that the Morrill tariff was framed for protection, 
and its author asserted that it ‘‘ would place our people on aleve! of hur 
competition with the rest of the world.”’ 

The author of this bill [Mr. Morrison], whose authority wil! be as 
little doubted as his candor, assured us in opening this debate that 
‘the reductions proposed are so limited as never to place our peop! 
below, but to leave them far above, the level of fair competition 00 
which the Morrill tariff placed them.’’ Can any protectionist require 
more than this? It is far beyond what President Garfield desired 4 
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the solid basis of a tariff system. Speaking in this House July 10, 1866, 
he said: 


One of the worst features of our industrial system is the irregularity and un- | 


certainty of the legislation in reference to the tariff. It subjects the business of 
manufacturing to the uncertainty of a lottery. If the prohibitionists succeed 
one year, the profits are enormous; if, as is quite probable, the reaction of the 
next year puts free-traders in power, the losses are equally great. Let either of 
these parties frame the tariff, and the result will be calamitous in the highest 
degree. What, then, is the _— of stable equilibrium where we can balance 
these great industries with the most reasonable hope of permanence? We have 
seen that one extreme school of economists would place the price of all manu- 
factured articles in the hands of foreign producers by rendering it impossible 
for our manufacturers to compete with them, while the other extreme school, 
by making it impossible for the foreigner to sell his competing wares in our 


markets, would leave no check upon the prices which our manufacturers might 
fix upon their products. : ae 

| hold, therefore, that a properly adjusted competition between home and for- 
eign products is the best gauge by which to regulate international trade. 
Duties should be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with the 
foreign product, but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign arti- 
cle, enjoy a monopoly of the trade, and regulate the price as they please. To 
this extent Iam a protectionist. If our Government pursuesthis line of policy 
steadily, we shall year by year approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, 
because we shall be able'‘more nearly to compete with other nations on equal 
terms. I am for a protection that leads to ultimate freetrade. I am forthatfree 
trade which can be achieved only through protection. 

With what pretense of information can any man denounce this bill as 
a free-trade bill when its author assures us its reductions are so limited 
as to leave our people far above the level of the Morrill tariff, which 
tariff, by the assurance of its author, the most ultra protectionist that 
ever framed an American tariff, placed ‘‘our people upon a level of fair 
competition with the rest of the world;’’ and fair competition was all 
the late President sought as the stable equilibrium of our great indus- 
tries and the necessary protection of our people against extortion and 
monopoly? How idle and baseless then is this clamor, gotten up to 
blind the people as to the real scope and purpose of the measure, to 
prejudice them against it as the visionary scheme of a new school of 
theorists and doctrinaires. Sir, it would be just as candid and quite as 
true to raise the cry of improper exposure against any one who, be- 
neath the genial sun of this spring day ventured to lay off some of the 
heavier clothing of midwinter, as to cry free trade against this and all 
other efforts to free the people in these halcyon days of peace from some 
of the burdens with which they encumbered themselves in the stress 
and rigors of the great war. 

This bill is but an effort to redeem our promises and to perform our 
duties to the people. It seeks to lighten the burdens of the ‘‘ great 
mass of workers,’’ who pay ‘‘the bulk of our taxes’’ from their ‘‘ too- 
scanty means of comfortable living.’’ 
nually reduce ‘‘something like $8,000,000 on sugar, as much on cotton 
and woolen goods, and $14,000,000 on other articles used in every 
home;’’ in all, a relief of $30,000,000 of tariff taxes. 
all the relief. The incidental taxes under the tariff are much greater 
than those which go into the Treasury. How much this excess can 
not be accurately stated. The Saint Louis platform of the Democratic 


party in 1876 declared that the tariff, practically the same as exists to- | 


day, cost the people five times more than it produced to the Treasury. 
Mr. R. J. Walker, in 1867, estimated that the $150,000,000 then col- 
lected enhanced the price of rival protected articles at least $350,000, 000. 


Taking this lesser estimate as accurate, and no higher authority can be | 


cited, a reduction of our customs revenue of $30,000,000 would carry 

with it relief to the people to the extent of $70,000,000 more. Andallof 

this, Mr. Chairman, can be accomplished without reducing American 

industry to the level of fair competition with the foreigner. 
HORIZONTAL REDUCTION, 


The other objection to the bill is because of its ‘* horizontal’’ reduc- 
tion; and the word itself has been made the target for abuse and rail- 
lery, as if it involved something before unheard-of and inherently ab- 
surd. My friend from Texas [Mr. MILs] has already cited many in- 
stances where duties have been ‘‘ horizontally ’’ reduced or raised. He 
has shown that Mr. Clay’s great compromise tariff of 1833 provided for 
successive horizontal reductions every alternate year for ten years. So 
much forprecedent. But Iam constrained to say that, so far from beinga 
bungling mode of legislation in a bill which does not profess to revise the 
tariff, but solely to reduce taxes, keeping the rates well above the pro- 


tective standard, I can conceive of no method more effective and rea- | 


sonable than the ‘‘horizontal’’ one. Butitis notaltogether horizontal. 
There is a maximum rate prescribed in three schedules; in two sched- 
ules, liquors and silks, there is to be no reduction at all, and the high- 
water mark of the Morrill tariff limits the downwardcut. It is calcu- 
lated to effect a reduction of less than 16 per cent. from present rates, 
Which, added to the reduction of March 3, 1883, reported at 1.74 per 
hundred dollars, does not yet reach tat substantial reduction of from 
20 to 25 

best conservative sentiment justified, and the protectionists through 
their organs urged Congress to adopt. 

INDIRECT BURDENS. 

But it is not alone in its direct burdens ‘that the present war tariff 
Oppresses our people. Not only does it bear most heavily and unevenly 
upon the American laborer, but by unduly increasing the cost of living 
and the cost of production it disables him from sharing in the general 
trade and prosperity of the world. Our manufacturers, taxed at every 
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It is estimated that it will an- | 


But this is not | 


~0 per cent. at which the Tariff Commission aimed, which the | 
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step in the process of production, upon their raw material, upon their 
plant, upon the cost of their machinery, can not compete in the great 
markets with those who produce under lighter burdens and happier 
conditions. Instead of having the whole world for customers, the enter- 
prise of our people, their inventive skill, and their unequaled resources 
are confined to the pent-up Utica of the home market, which can give 
neither free play to capital nor steady employment to labor, and so 
American industry, like a great pendulum, is ever swinging from un- 
natural activity to disastrous idleness, Scarcely does it get into the 
full sweep of progress, filling the land with new life and quickening 
the pulse of business throughout our borders, when the warning cry 
of ‘‘overproduction’’ and ‘‘a glutted market,’’ like that of ‘‘ breakers 
ahead,’’ is heard. The wheels must be clogged, the cheerful hum of 
the machinery ceases, the fires are banked, and capital hies to its cov- 
erts, while labor sits vainly begging for employment. 
AGRICULTURE. 

So, too, with agriculture, the chiefest of our industries, and the great 
hope for the vigor, the purity, and the perpetuity of our institutions. 

The farmer struggling with these public burdens, so needlessly and 
cruelly increased, taxed upon his food and his clothing, the furniture 
of his home and the implements of his calling, and upon his transporta- 
tion, sells his surplus grain and meat products in foreign markets and in 
competition with those who produce under lighter taxes, and must con- 
tent himself with more precarious and scanty rewards for his labors 
and his anxieties. 

Indeed he is, this very day, threatened with the loss of these markets 
and their complete occupation by the farmers of India and Australia 
Wheat at 80 cents in Chicago is the startling announcement, which, 
like the fire-bell at night, should arouse him to a sense of his dangers 
and his difficulties. 

COMMERCE. 

But still more humiliating to our pride is the decay of our commer- 
cial marine. Our flag to-day floats only over the home market. It 
has been driven from the seas, not by the superior force but by the 
superior enterprise of other nations. The products of our farms and 
our factories, nay, even the traveler from our shores, can find no exit 
but upon foreign vessels. American enterprise cowers upon the shore; 
the paths of the ocean are not for it, nor the spoils of its fields. One 
hundred and twenty millions annually paid as freight to foreign sail- 
ors! What a mockery as the result of legislation claimed to be in 
the interest of American labor! How much of employment, of pros- 
perity, of wealth for American labor in these $120,000,000! And yet it 
is as completely shut out from participation as by a forbidding stat- 
ute. In 1860, after ten years of low tariff, 66.5 per cent. of our foreign 
trade was carried in American bottoms. In 1883, after twenty years 
of high taxes, 84 per cent. is carried in alien ships. Who does not 
recall in this connection the words in which, more than a century ago, 
Edmund Burke extolled the hardihood and enterprise of our sailors: 


No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries; no climate that is not a witness 
to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, 
nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise ever carried this most 


| perilous mode of hard industry to the extent to which it has been pushed by 


this recent people—a people who are yet in the gristle and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood. 


Contrast this with what I have just stated, and with the fact cited 


| by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HurpD], that in the grand procession 


of nations through the Suez Canal last year, in all the thousands of 


| vessels bearing the commerce of the world, not one bore the flag of this 


great ocean-bound country! Sir, is not this enough to make us hang 

our heads in shame and to kindle one patriotic outburst against a sys- 

tem of taxation so grievous, so pervasive, and withal so largely un- 

necessary as to reduce us to this level of helplessness and inferiority ? 
THE BILL NOT EQUITABLE IN ALL RESPECTS. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said enough to indicate my support of any wise 
scheme for the reduction of taxes. I voted for the consideration of this 
bill. I shall vote to-morrow against the motion to strike out the en- 
acting clause. This does not imply an indorsement of the bill as it 
stands. It simply means a willingness to consider and support a bill 
with the general object professed by this one, ‘‘ to reduce import duties 
and war-tariff taxes.’’ If wedo not strike out the enacting clause, but 
proceed to consider the bill by sections, it can be amended and per- 
tected wherever this may be necessary. A vote in favor of that motion 
presents itself to my judgment as a vote to prevent all legislation at this 
session for the reduction of taxes and for the relief of the people and 
of ourindustries. The same vote that can strike out the enacting clause 
can strike out everything after the enacting clause and substitute such 
a bill or such provisions as may be wiser and better. As I have said, 
I favor a bill for the reduction of taxes. Where this bill departs from 
its general scheme of merely reducing taxes and seeks to enlarge the free- 
list, it bears unevenly and, as I believe, unjustly upon some of the in- 
terests of my own State. 

To take any one great interest and transfer it suddenly to the free- 
list is to hold it tributary to all the rest while depriving it of any 
shareinthecommon “‘ protection.’’ Whatever reduction is made should 
be made so gradually as not to wreck, to disturb, or to alarm any of 


| our great industries, and this return toward a peace tariff ought to be 
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made by even progress and on a scale of justice to all. This bill 
would permit reciprocal free coal with Canada, a provision I think 
little apt to be carried out, and free coal from England. Coal is now 
free so far as the foreign and coastwise trade is concerned, having other- 
wise a duty of 75cents per ton, which is less than 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
under a tariff whose general average is over 40 per cent. Should we 


proceed to the consideration of this bill by sections, I shall present to | 


the committee such facts and figures as will bear fully upon this ques- 
tion, and I have every confidence—indeed I may add I have every as- 
surance that can now be given—that this inequality and discrimination 
will be corrected and the interests of my own State share only in the 
general fortune of all. 

Being intrusted with the representation of a district whose people are 
chiefly engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and mechanical pursuits, yet 
in common with other sections of my State possessing vast areas of min- 
eral and other resources, to whose development no one looks forward 
with more of hope and confidence than myself, I am anxious to meet 
the high trust with which Iam honored to place no barrier to the prog- 
ress of that development, but so far asproperly may be done, to remove 
some of the impediments and hinderances that now retard it. I stand 
here as the representative of no special interest and will never do so, 


Values of imports of dutiable merchandise entered for consumption in the United States, with the amount of duty and the 
collected, 





Articles. 


Value. 








the general welfare I advocate no detriment to any interest, present o; 
prospective, of my immediate State. I seek for her that steady and con. 
sistent progress which will speedily give her an industrial prominence 
among her wealthier sisters. I would save her from the hope deferred. 
which results from the so-called spasmodic, progress alternating between 
feverish activity and deathlike slumber. I would wish no hum of in- 
dustry that drowned the cries of distress and poverty; no smoke of fur 
nace that darkened the home of thrift and labor. 

In advocating a reduction of public burdens I am but helping 
bring relief to all, with wrong and hurt to none. 
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For to lessen these 


| burdens is to take no psofit from capital, but to give it a steadier move. 
| ment, a more stable progress, a much broader field of enterprise, g 


| wards of labor or lessen the opportunities of employment. 


but the most anxious reflection assures me that in seeking to promote | liberty to his fireside.”’ 
APPENDIX. 
during the six months ended December 31, 1882 and 1883. 


Six months underthe old law— 
1882. 





much wider command of market. Still less is it to diminish the re- 


On the 
contrary, it is to secure to the workman more of the fruits of his own 
labor, to keep for his own use and the use of his family the many days 
out of every year in which he now toils to put this hundred millions 
of surplus into the Treasury, to add something to the comforts of his 
home, something to the education of his children, something to the 
purchasing power of his wages, to insure the constancy of his employ- 
ment; in a word, to bring more light to his threshold and “a sweeter 


ad valorem rate of duty 





Six months under the new law— 
1883. 
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Dollars. Dollars. Per ct. Dollars. Dollars. Per ct. Dollars. Per cent 

SEIN 1. cscinssciicmieraibaineelebeeaes” aenbueeddabieg@inete 260, 856, 237 111,266,507 42.65 235,898,109 96,514,136 40.91 — 24,958, 128 — 1,74 
EEE LEE LI SLT RD OE 44, 432, 311 23,180,590 | 52.17 46, 800, 671 23, 121, 601 49.40 | + 2,368,360 — 277 
Iron and steel, and manufactures thereof.....................ccccseeseeeee 32, 499, 426 12,713,996 39.12 23, 698, 937 7,924,225 33.44 — 8,800,489 - 5.68 
Wool 

RIED ccncunthtnccevnincavesusense 1, 210, 689 671,415 55.46 2, 399, 515 1, 073, 311 44.73 + 1,188,826 — 10.73 

Combing 135, 123 7,839 | 50.19 615, 677 267,704 | 43.48! + 480,554 | — 6.71 

Carpet Sintidinmninendeaisiciaaibiannimisdaibniiabilinds 3, 505, 980 974,202 | 27.79 4, 345, 385 1,087,094 25.02) + 839, 405 | 2.77 
I ne edeememalcae ial 22, 400, 387 14,943,626 66.7 22, 064, 512 15, 202,183 | 68.99 — 335, 875 + 2.19 
Manufactures of cotton. 14, 967, 850 5,629,658 | 37.61 12, 067, 631 4,835,714 | 40.07' — 2,900,219 | + 2.4¢ 
Manufactures of silk ......... 19, 999, 119 11,738,469 58.69 21, 286, 252 10,617,057 | 49.83 | + 1,287,133 — 8.56 
Earthen and china ware 4, 423, 146 1, 896, 705 2, 88 3, 824, 951 1, 830, 363 47.85 — 598, 195 + 4.97 
Glass and glassware 4, 271, 305 2,327,660 54.49 3, 943, 197 2, 187, 362 55. 47 _— 328, 108 | + #8 
Spirits and wines ........... 5, 208, 625 3,706,142 71.22 2, 945, 001 2,659,312 90.30, — 2,258,624 | + 19,08 
Malt liquors .......... 511,772 227,370 44.43 490, 315 235,823 ' 48.10, — 21, 457 | > 7 
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| ask the privilege of laying before the House the remarks which I sub- 
| mitted on June 12, 1878, and which will be found in the record of 


the proceedings of that date. Before doing so, } owever, let me say that 
a copy of the bill which I was then advocating, and which provided 
mainly for repeal of the laws authorizing the removal of certain causes 


| from the State to the Federal courts, was reported from the Committee 
| on Revision of the Laws in the Forty-sixth Congress with a favorable 


to amend sections 1, 2,3, and 10 of an act to determine | 


the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate the 
removal of causes from State courts, and for other purposes, approved March 


3, 1875 


Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: 


I shall vote for this bill, but it falls far short of what I 


believe the condition of the Federal court dockets, the rights, con- 


venience, and economy of the people demand. 


Ever since my first ap- 


pearance in Congress | have endeavored to secure reform of our Federal 
jurisdiction, but at every session timid but well-intentioned friends 


of this reform have urged that the full measure of reform can not be 


» 


accomplished at once and have insisted that we must be content with 


homeopathic or broken doses. 
meal what public necessities demand as a whole. 
I do not believe in such a line of policy. 


They say we must accomplish by piece- 


We should with courage 


and determination demand the repeal of all those provisions of the stat- 
utes bearing upon this question that occasion the evils which have 


grown up in our Federal judicial system. 


But as I have discussed this 


subject at some length in the past three Congresses I can not enter at 
length upon its discussion now without going over ground which I have 
I shall therefore 


already occupied before this House and the country. 





| cost to the’National Treasury in 1850 was only $497,558.54; in 1860, $050.4, 


recommendation, and that it would have passed the House had it not 
been for the filibustering, obstructive expedients resorted to for several 
weeks by its opponents on the other side of this House. I now ask 
attention to my remarks on this subject as delivered in the Forty-fifth 
Congress: 
SPEECH OF HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND 

On the bill (H. R. 5069) to amend sections 1, 2, 3,and 10 of an act to determine 

the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate the 

removal of causes from State courts, and for other purposes, approved March 

3, 1875. 

CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL COURTS. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Speaker, it is known to those acquainted with s 
matters that the Federal courts are overcrowded with business. They are so 
far behind with their work that it will require three years to dispose o! | 
causes now pending in them. But it can not with any accuracy be detern 
when the new cases flowing into these courts can receive attention. Th« 
penses of these courts are rapidly growing to an enormous extent. Tl 
at the end of the next decade it was $2,162,109.82. In 1875 it had rea 
$3,322,182.27. Atthe beginning ofthe present term of the Supreme Court t 
were nearly nine hundred cases on the docket. I have no means of know 
with certainty the number of causes on the dockets of the various circuit cou! 

But we may form some idea of the number on those dockets from a stat 
made lately in the debates in another place, in which it was asserted that t! 
were pendiag, on January 1, 1876, in the court of Chicago, which is in the nor! 
ern district of Ilinois, 3,045 suits. There were pending in that court on Ja 
ary 1, 1877, 3,702 suits, and on January 1, 1878, 4,388 suits. I have not had ac: 
to the statistics in other circuits. I will, however, assume that the conditiv: 
the division just cited furnishes a fair sample of the remainder. These figu! 
show the rapidity with which the cost of the courts and the amount of bus! 
grow, but i do not reveal to us the enormous expense to litigants whi 
must result from the delay and inconvenience of litigation In these cou! 
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Justice is an essential attribute of good government; but in order that it may 
be a blessing it must be dispensed freely, without delay, and be within the reach 

e al 
o™ NATURE OF THE BILL AND AMENDMENT. 

Let us now endeavor to ascertain the best way to remedy this condition of the 
courts and avoid future evils of the same nature. The bill before us from the 
Judiciary Committee does undoubtedly furnish some remedy, and it meets with 
my approval; but it does not afford that full measure of relief which is easily 
atiainable and demanded by public interest. It isa very wholesome measure 
as fur as it goes, and will be hailed with much gratification by the people, but 
it does not go far enough. I shall offer an amendment to this bill which will 
operate as a permanent and effectual relief. In the remarks I may make I shall 
devote my time mainly to the discussion of this amendment and to the discus- 
sion of prineiples applicable thereto : 


‘Strike out all after the word *‘ petitioners,’ in line 51, and all from line 52 to 


line 56, inclusive, except the words ‘or a controversy between the citizens of a 
state and foreign states ;’ also strike out the words‘ or subjects,’ on line 57; also 
strike out the word ‘and,’ in line 58; also strike out all from line 59 to line 75, 
nelusive ; also strike out the words ‘and if in any action,’ in line 102; also strike 
out all from line 103 to 129, inclusive, and insert after the word ‘jury,’ in line 
i29, the following :”’ 

rhat sections 639, 640, 641, 642, 643, 644, 646, and 647 of chapter 7 of the Revised 
Statutes, in relation to the removal of causes from State courts into the circuit 
courts of the United States, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

*sec.2. Thatsection 2 of amact entitled ‘An act to determine the jurisdiction 
of cirenit courts of the United States, and to regulate the removal of causes from 
State courts, and for other purposes,’ approved March 3, 1875, be amended by 
striking out the words, ‘or in which there shall be a controversy between citi- 
zens of different States, or a controversy between citizens of the same State, 
claiming land under grants of different States, ora controversy between citizens 
of a State and foreign states, citizens, or subjects.’ Also, by striking out in the 
same section the words ‘and when in any suit mentioned in this section there 
shall be a controversy which is wholly between citizens of different States, and 
which ean be fully determined as between them, then either one or more of the 
plaintiffs or defendants actually interested in such controversy may remove said 
suit into the circuit court of the United States for the proper district.’ Also, that 
section 3 of said last-mentioned act be amended by striking out all of said sec- 
tion after the words ‘and the said copy being entered as aforesaid in said circuit 
court of the United States, the cause shall then proceed in the same manner as 
if it had been originally commenced in the said circuit court:’ Provided, That 
nothing contained in this act shall affect any causes in which proceedings for 
removal from State courts shall have been commenced before the passage of this 
act.” 

The main features of this amendment were embraced in a bill introduced by 
myself on October 29, 1877, as an original bill, and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it being one of the bills for which the pending measure is reported asa 
substitute. It does not in any degree abridge the grounds of original jurisdic- 
tion in the Federal courts. It leaves them in full and undisturbed possession 
of all the power which Congress has conferred upon them as courts of original 
jurisdiction. It does not deprive them of a single case which may be legiti- 
mately brought therein at this day, nor doesit take away from them the power to 
remove causes from the State to the Federal courts in any case arising in law or 
equity under the national Constitution or made under their authority, or any 
cause affecting embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, any case of ad- 
wiralty and maritime jurisdiction, any controversy to which the United States 
iga party, any controversy between two or more States or between a State and 
citizens of another State. 

The purpose of thisamendment isto prevent the encroachment of the Federal 
judiciary upon the State courts in cases actually commenced in those courts and 
over which they have acquired and ought to acquire jurisdiction. 


UNAMERICAN AND EVIL TENDENCIES OF PRESENT LAW. 


This law of removal is un-American in its tendencies. Itis stealthily intro- 
ducing beneath the foundation of our present constitutional form of government 
a lever by which the advocates of centralization may overturn and revolutionize 
the Government of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, and in lieu thereof es- 
= the Government which Hamilton and John Adams sought to fashion 
or us, 

That law has already nearly demolished the independence of the State judi- 
ciary and threatens to destroy their very existence. It disturbs the constitu- 
tional balance of the Government, and may bring on a conflict between the 
State and Federal judicial power which will tax the patience of the people and 
the wisdom of the ablest statesman to the utmost in order to save the country 
from violence and civil war. It has inflicted much inconvenience and great 


expense upon the people, often defeating the ends of justice by practically plac- 
ing it beyond the reach of the weak and the poor. It has inundated the Fed- 
eral courts with a flood of cases far beyond their capacity to adjudicate. It has 


heavily increased the burden of taxation in a period of direful distress. 

if I have correctly stated the effect of the law, can any conscientious and in- 
telligent representative of the people hesitate to vote for its repeal? I am sen- 
sible of the fact that we diaubh sopeeeah the discussion of questions affecting 
the judiciary system entirely free from sectional and partisan bias, and should 
fully realize that we are the chosen representatives and law-makers for the 
whole Union; that our enactments are to affect the peace and welfare of every 
locality and every class under our flag. If we are solemnly impressed with this 
responsibility, we are prepared to take into consideration with coolness and 
deliberation questions which may produce the greatest good to the greatest 
number, 

The past reveals to us that he who advocates most effectively maintenance of 
the constitutional balance of our Government, preserving the energies of each 
branch, does in the largest degree promote liberty, order, and peace. Iam as 
ready as any one to concede and defend the rightful and constitutional powers 
of the Federal courts, and do reverentially bow to all their decisions whenever 








they deserve homage, and I entertain high admiration for the great minds who | 


have illuminated the Federal judiciary. When acting in its rightful sphere, none 
shall be permitted to yield more willing reverence for its decrees or be a more 
zealous friend of its legitimate authority than myself. The Federal Govern- 
ment 1s supported by three independent pillars: the legislative, executive, and 
Judicial. If either be ruthlessly thrown down the grand fabric will fall. While 


resting on its proper basis each supports the other and renders the whole strong 
enough to resist any assault, 


STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

But the system of government under which we live is dual, the States being 
4 miniature of the National Government in its form; yet each and their govern- 
mental departments are separate and independent within their proper limits 
n order that there may be stability and harmony, each must be contined to its 
true functions without trespass upon each other. While I insist upon the inde- 
pendence and observance of the rights of the national judiciary, it is no less my 
solemn duty to guard with jealous care the independence of the State judiciary. 
ifl failed to raise the signal of danger and resist efforts to carry either beyond 
is constitutional limits, I would be disloyal to the trust reposed in me by the 

people whom I represent upon this floor. 
e know that no good government can long exist without an efficient judi- 


Clary,and it is especially true in a republic that justice should be found at its 


| ernment, but he studied and left the impressof his genius upon its details 


basis,to which all should be made to yield, ruler and ruled, those of high as 
well as of low degree, the upright as well asthe vicious. In the dispensation of 
justice by freemen, Bentham’sidea of equality should be adopted as a cardinal 
maxim: ‘‘ Everybody to count for one, and nobody to count for more than one.”’ 

The line between the Federal and State governments is clearly enough de- 
fined in the Federal Constitution. 

They who made that instrument employed simple and plain language so that 
its meaning might be grasped by those of ordinary capacity upon all questions 
arising between the States and Federal authority. In order to avoid mistake 
and guide the understanding unerringly the tenth amendment was subsequently 
added, by which it is declared that all powers not delegated tothe United States 
nor prohibited to the States shall be reserved to the States or the people. We 
are told in the Federalist that the powers delegated to the Federal Government 
“are few and defined” and relate chiefly to external objects, while the States 
retain a residuary and unrestricted sovereignty over all other subjects. And 
yet the dikes and barriers erected to defend the State judiciary,and through it 
the liberties of the people, have been broken down by Congressional action and 
insidious construction of the courts, until the limits of the Federal judiciary have 
become so obscured that the clearest legal mind can not accurately discover 
them. 

Judge Story says the power to remove causes pending in a State court to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts “is not to be found in express terms in any 
part of the Constitution; if given it is only given by implication.” 
Const., 1745. 

In my judgment, sir, it has its originin the unjustifiable interference by Con- 
gressional enactments, but to a great and more dangerous extent by construc- 
tions of the Federal courts, which go beyond the letter or spirit of either the 
Constitution or acts of Congress. 


2 Story's 


CONSTITUTION IN DANGER FROM THE CONSTRUCTIONISTS. 


I insist that there is sufficient ground for the fear that the Constitution may be 
destroyed by construction to arouse the attention of the lovers of the Constitu- 
tion and the present form of our Government. Alexander Hamilton had per- 
haps more to do with originating the Federal judicial power than any one per- 
son. He had but little faith in the practicability of our Republic. In his desire 
to establish a strong centralized government, or monarchy, he no doubt in 
this insidious manner seized upon this opportunity to sow the seeds of centrali- 
zation. If such was his design he displayed wonderful power of forecasting 
the eagerness of the Federal judges to aggrandize their power even at the ex- 
pense of the sovereignty of the States as represented in their judiciary. 


WHAT WAS THE MEANING OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE GOVERNMENT? 


Suppose the language of the Constitution in this regard was not clear, will 
not sound lawyers admit that the canons of construction, so familiar to all, 
should be observed and its true meaning sought for from the intentions of those 
who made the Constitution? If so, can you review the spirit and principles of 
the men who created that instrument, can you study the debates over its pro- 
visions by the founders of the Government when fresh from a bloody conflict 
with centralization and monarchy, remember their jealousy of the independ- 
ence and rights of the States, hoay they met and drove to the wall every advo- 
cate in that great convention who sought to frame a government of strong cen- 
tralized powers, and then believe that these men intended the work of their 
hands to be made an instrument for such an invasion of the rights of the States? 

No, sir; if the men of 1776 and 1787 apprehended such a danger to be possible 
from Congressional enactment or the construction of the courts, they would 
have established such ramparts around the independence and powers of the 
State judiciary, and would have placed such limitations upon the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, that construction would fail in its ingenuity to devise a 
way to overleap. 

JEFFERSON'S VIEWS ON THE DANGER OF JUDICIAL POWER. 


The apprehension I have expressed of serious danger to the Government aris- 
ing from the lust of judicial power and of a conflict between the jurisdiction of 
the Federal and State courts is not based upon idle fears. It was an apprehen- 
sion which disturbed the mind of Jefferson. Looking into the future, he pre- 
dicted dangers arising therefrom to the very existence of the Government, and 
which, if permitted to go on unchecked, would eventuate in the total overthrow 
of the Republic. 

No man whose name is connected with the history of this country knew more 
of the true character of this Government and the proper relations of the States 
to the National Government than that profoundly philosophic statesman. In- 
deed its republican features are due more to the plastic hand and the giant in- 
tellect of Thomas Jefferson than of any other mortal being. Our system is really 
Jeffersonian, or based on his theory. He is the greatest genius of free govern- 
ment found in the history of the world. The republic of Plato was utopian. 
Every effort of man to establish and maintain free government had been an 
utter failure. No one had preceded him in formulating a practical republic. 
Whether it shall be enduring depends alone upon the virtue and intelligence of 
its citizens and their adherence to the fundamental principles on which it was 
established. 

Jefferson was not only the master-mind in forming the outlines of our Gov- 
He 
viewed the encroachments of the Federal judiciary with serious alarm, and 
fearlessly denounced them with his trenchant pen. But let him speak for him- 
self. Ina letter to Mr. Thomas Ritchie, in 1820, he wrote: 

‘The judiciary of the United States is the subtle corps of sappers and miners 
constantly working under the ground to undermine the foundations of our con- 


| federated fabric.” 


He wrote to Archibald Thweat, in 1821: 


‘*Tam sensible of the inroads daily making by the Federal into the jurisdic- 


tion of its co-ordinate associates, the State governments. * * The judi- 
ciary branch is the instrument which, working like gravity, without intermis- 
sion isto press us at last into one consolidated mass. * * * If Congress fails 


to shield the States from dangers so palpable and so imminent, the States must 


| shield themselves and meet the invader foot to foot.” 


To Mr. C. Hammond he wrote, in 1821 

“It has long, however, been my opinion, and I have never shrunk from itsex- 
pression, * * * thatthe germ of dissolution of our Federal Government is 
in the constitution of the Federal judiciary, an irresponsible body (f 
ment is scarcely a scare-crow), working like gravity by night and day 
a little to-day and a little to-morrow, and advancing its like a 
thief over the field of jurisdiction, until all shall be usurped from the States and 
the government of all be consolidated into one. 

lo Mr. T. Barry,in July, 1822, he wrote 

‘The foundations are already deeply laid by their decisions for the anni 
tion of constitutional State rights and the removal of every che 


r impeach- 





gaining 


noiseless step 








ck, every co 
terpoise to the ingulting power of which themselves are to make a sovereign 
part.” 

If this subject in its infancy excited such serious alarm in the immortal au 
thor of the Declaration of Independence, may I not be pardoned for expressing 
fears to-day when the court has made such rapid strides in absorbing the juris 
diction of the State courts? If the sage of Monticello felt justified in hurling 
his anathemas at the Federal judiciary while it was illumined and presided 
over by him who has been held to be the ablest and one of the purest of the 
Federal judges (Marsha!!) and when its abuses were but a smal! stream, what 
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would be his language to-day if he were out of his grave and could witness the 
stream, swollen into a mighty river, whose banks are overflowing with waters 
gathered from streams in every State, leaving behind empty channels? 


THE DANGER OF CONFLICT BFTWEEN STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 


None will assert that Story was given to idle fears and wrote without reflec- 
tion. He, too, apprehended danger from this cause. Mark what he said in his 
great work on the Constitution : 

‘If State courts should deny the constitutionality of the authority to remove 
suits from their cognizance, in what manner would they be compelled to relin- 
quish the jurisdiction? In respect to criminal cases there would be at once an 
end of all control and the State decisions would be paramount to the Constitu- 
tion; and though in civil suits the courts of the United States might act upon 
the parties, yet the State courts might act in the same way, and this conflict of 
jurisdiction would not only jeopard private rights but bring into imminent peril 
public interests.’’—2 Story’s Const., 1746. 

The conflict has been avoided in the past because the invasion by the Federal 
judiciary “has been noiseless and therefore unalarming’’ to the people, and be- 
cause prior to the war neither Congress by positive enactments nor the courts 
by construction had gone so far as to materially affect the convenience of the 
people or the business of the State courts. They therefore preferred to yield 
than to array active opposition. The injury was so light it was believed that 
public weal demanded submission rather than disturbance. 


ENCROACHMENT OF THE FEDERAL COURTS OVER STATE COURTS. 


Of late vears the Federal judiciary has gone with ‘ noiseless step" so far into 
the territory which lies beyond their domain, and apparently so harmless, that 
the people have become habituated to its presence and have patiently submit- 
ted to what could have been resisted as an unwarranted invasion of their mghts 
had it come in more robust and ruthless form 

In our civil-war period we found as in a!l civil warsthat infer arma silent leges. 
When the minds of the people were conce atrated upon the smoke of battle and 
the conflict of arms,and when the confus'on following the war had seized upon 
the public mind,the Federal judiciary : nd the advocates of centralization in 
Congress stole a march upon the people. Prior to that period it hung upon the 
outskirts of the domain of the State judiciary, but during the war and the con- 
fusion resuiting therefrom they have advanced to the very heart of that terri- 
tory and have asserted asa claim of right what before was based upon sufferance. 
The steady advance of this power must be arrested or the danger of total anni- 
hilation of the independence of the State judiciary will be apparent to all, and 
centralization will obtain a triumph which only revolution by force can over- 
throw. 

Let me direct your attention to a case which recently occurred, where if the 
people of the State had not become inured to the centralizing tendency ofthe Fed- 
eral powers the hour of danger apprehended by Jefferson and Story would have 
arrived. The Wisconsin Legislature attempted to avert demolition of the inde- 
pendence of her State judiciary by an enactment providing that grants of char- 
ters to insurance companies, or their privilege to do business in that State, should 
be allowed on the condition that it should not remove suits against it from the 
State to the Federal courts. A company accepted its charter on that condition, 
but afterward disregarded this provision. The Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the act of the Legislature was unconstitutional and the agree- 
ment of the insurance company void. Now, if the judiciary of Wisconsin had 
adhered to the legality of the charter and maintained the constitutionality of 
the legislative act, and in defiance of the Federal decision by its process enforced 
the rights and dignity of the State, an alarming conflict would have ensued 
without any superior authority to determine the conflict. 


LEGISLATION ON REMOVAL OF CAUSES FROM 


STATE TO FEDERAL COURTS. 


Most of the legislation on this subject of removal of causes has been enacted 


since the war. From 1789, when the original judiciary act was passed, down to 


1866 our Federal judiciary had that essential quality of a good system—perma- 
nency. 

No very bitter complaints from the people against the Federal courts were 
heard during all that long period. It is true that a few wisestatesmen who had 
seen the rocks ahead of the ship of state had warned us of the dangers of wreck- 
ing upon what was beneath the surface of the judicial system. But as I have 
already intimated, the people had never, to any considerable extent, felt the op- 
eee of these courts ; they disregarded the prophecies of Jefférson and others. 

he dangers are now upon them and they cry aloud for relief. In his compila- 
tion of the laws and decisions bearing on this subject Judge Dillon remarks: 


“That the small tide of litigation that formerly flowed in Federal channels 
has swollen into a mighty stream.” 


And he further remarks: 


** Certain it is that of late years the importance of the Federal courts has rapidly 
increased, and that much, perhaps most, of the great litigations of the country is 
now conducted in them. This is notably so in the Western States.” 

And: 

“The limited right in this regard [removal of causes from State courts] given 
by the judiciary act has been enlarged from time to time until a very consider- 
able portion of the contested cases in the Federal courts now reach them through 
this channel.” 

I call attention to his testimony on this point because he has done as much to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Federal courts by the dangerous power of con- 
struction as any judge who has sat upon the Federal bench. But the learned 
judge fails to tell usthat the “limited rights in this regard’’ have been enlarged 
far beyond their boundaries by constructions of the laws of Congress in decisions 
of the Federal courts which have excited the surprise and anxiety of some of 
our soundest constitutional lawyers and most patriotic citizens. He also fails to 
teil us that this enlargement of the jurisdiction of the Federal courts has resulted 
in encroachments upon the legitimate domain of the State judiciary. 

In the course of my remarks I shall refer to some of the statutes and decis- 
ions conveniently compiled by Judge Dillon inthis work. 


ORIGINAL JUDICIARY ACT OF 1789. 


As I have already indicated, from 1789 until the act of July 27, 1866, the twelfth 
section of the judiciary act remained as the only statute authorizing the re- 
moval of causes from the State courts to the circuit courts of the United States 
on the ground of citizenship of the parties. Omitting the cases of aliens, we 
find that the instances in which removals were authorized are very limited. It 
was restricted or allowed only to the defendant or defendants, and must be ap- 
plied for by all the defendants. 

If some of the plaintiffs were not citizens of the State where the suit was 
brought, or if some of the defendants were citizens of the same State with plain- 
tiff, or if the defendant answered or submitted to the jurisdiction of the State 
court before applying for the removal, or if all the real defendants did not apply 
for the transfer, then in neither of such cases cou'd there be a removal under 
the original judiciary act, or until the enactments of 1866 and those of subse- 
quent years, When we compare the law as we find it to-day with those prior 
to that period, we can not be at a loss to discover the reason that the people 
were so content and patient in this regard. Very few cases were or could be 
then ravished from the State courts. 


THE ACT OF 1866 MANGLED THE JURISDICTION OF STATE COURTS. 


But mark the change in 1866. Are not the people justified in their complaints 
when they contemplate the inroads upon the State jurisdiction; the impover- 


ishment of State courts; the annihilation of the independence of the State j, ij 
ciary ; the invasion of the rights of citizens of the States, and the enormon, 
increase of the cost of the Federal courts to the tax-payer. — 

Some features of the act of 1866 were very peculiar, I may say absurd 
therein provided that where a suitis brought by a resident plaintiff in a 
court against a resident defendant and a citizen of another State, the suit o., i 
by thenon-resident defendant be split into two, one half remain in the State « “ 
and the other half would go to the Federal court to be adjudged by jt 
constitutionality of this act was doubted by some of the Federal judges 
Judge Dillon was forced to remark : 

“It may be inferred that Congress doubted the power under the Constitutio; 
to authorize the removal of the whole case since part of the case provided for 
would be between citizens of the same State.” ~~ 

Mr. Speaker, that act mangled the jurisdiction and insulted the di 
State judiciary. 

It was a reflection upon the integrity of the people of the States. Thus diy id- 
ing the case into twodelayed the course of justice, embarrassed and annoyed 
the parties with inconvenience and expense. Iam certainly warranted in chr. 
acterizing the act as an absurdity in implying that the State court was only ea. 
pable of determining one-half the case. 7 

My time is too limited to draw your attention to all the features of the subsp. 
quent acts; I shall only allude to a few of the most important. 


ACT OF 1867 AUGMENTED HARDSHIPS OF RESIDENT LITIGANTS 


The act of 1867 went still further in violation of long-established legal prin 
ples, as well as augmented the hardships of resident litigants. That act, among 
other things, provided that the cause might be removed “ at any time before trig| 
or final hearing of the suit."’ This act, for the first time in any country where 
the common-law system prevails, gave the plaintiff the right to turn his back 
upon the forum he had voluntarily chosen and drive his antagonist into the Fed- 
eral courts. 

In the case of Johnson vs. Monel, the plaintiff was a citizen of Iowa, one de- 
fendant was acitizen of Nebraska and the other a citizen of New York: the last 
was not served with process and did not appear; the case was tried in the Stat; 
court of lowa, but after the court had set the verdict aside the Supreme Court 
of the United States sustained the plaintiff in the privilege of further harassing 
the defendant by dragging him from the jurisdiction where he was first assailed 
into the far more expensive and inconvenient tribunal afforded by the Federal! 
jurisdiction. 

In the case of Insurance Company vs. Dunn (19 Wall., 214), the State jurisdictio; 
was arrested in a more offensive manner to the dignity of the State court. The 
plaintiff in this case had a verdict and judgment thereon against the insurance 
company in the State of Ohio. The defendant applied in the State court for a 
new trial and filed a bond, which itseems in that State has the effect of vacating 
the judgment. And then the defendant turned its face to its next friend, detied 
the mandate of the court where it had voluntarily submitted to be tried, and 
before order to set aside was made applied to remove the cause under the act of 
1867. The Federal judges held that ere had been no final trial; that the ap- 
plication was in time, and that the suit was removable ; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States nullified the judgment of the State court. 

If you regard this ruling,so degrading to the State judiciary, flagrantiy erro- 
neous, what redress can you find? These courts have arrogated to themsclves 
the power of determining their jurisdiction without regard to the opinions of 
the State courts. No matter to what extent the inordinate desire for judicial 
power may carry the Federal judges, the laws of Congress fail to provide a balm 
for the wounds ruthlessly inflicted upon the dignity and independence of the 
State courts. 

Thus, as we see, non-residents and foreign corporations have two chances 
while residents only have one. The act of 1867 still remains in force and is not 
repealed by any subsequent legislation. It issupposed this law was enacted for 
the benefit of persons who had gone into the Southern States immediately after 
the war. Ifso,the era of good-will and peace, now so happily restored, admon 


ishes us that no excuse remains for such a plain violation of the rights of th 
State judiciary. 


It is 
State 
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ACT OF 1875 DELUGES FEDERAL COURTS AND IMPOVERISHES STATE COURTS 


The act of March 3,1875, goes far beyond all previous acts and deluges the 
Federal courts with a flood of causes removable from the State courts, thereby 
crowding the Federal courts beyond their capacity and greatly increasing their 
cost, while the States are being left with large judicial machinery to rust upor 
asmall amount of labor. The right of removal is enlarged by this act as to 
subject-matter irrespective of the citizenship of the parties, and in other casesto 
citizenship irrespective of the subject-matter. It removes the limitation pre- 
scribed by the judiciary act and prior removal acts, requiring one of the parties 
to the suit to be a citizen of the State where the suit is brought. 

Whether the acts of 1866 and 1875 are constitutional I believe are still open 
questions with the courts. Iam not aware that there has been a direct decision 
of the United States Supreme Court upon them, and although it would seem that 
any one comparing the act of 1875 with the provision of the Constitution upon 
which Federal judicial power is based could hardly believe the act constitu- 
tional, yet, if we are guided by the uniform decisions of those judges in the past 
on questions of jurisdiction, it can not be doubted that they will sustain the con- 
stitutionality of the acts which add to their judicial power. 

It will, however, require some ingenious argument to give plausible coloring 
to the proposition that when the Constitution in explicit terms limits to cases 
“between citizens of different States” it shall be construed to embrace suits be- 
tween citizens of the same State, as the act of 1875 contemplates. The act of 
1866 sought to avoid this difficulty by dividing the suit in parts, but legislators 
had become sufficiently inured to violations of the Constitution in 1875 to ignore 
and trample under foot the rights of the State judiciary without hesitation or 
remorse. The construction given by the court tothe original judiciary act when 
Marshall, Story, and Taney were on the bench would be against the juris 
tion, but their seats are filled with others now. Time will tell whether they 
understand the Constitution any better than their early predecessors. 


ABUSES OF THE LAW OF REMOVAL. 

But let us come to the examination of some of the abuses of this law w! 
have become so oppressive to resident litigants. 

The Federal courts by their decisions, and even by obiter dictum upo 
tions affecting their jurisdiction, have given to the language of the law 
singular construction. In the long line of their decisions we find an almost 
broken current running in one direction, aggrandizing their power and nas 
tude. 

CONSTRUCTION IN REGARD TO CITIZENSHIP. 


In the interpretation of statutes as well as contracts we all know tl 
that when the language employed is plain and unambiguous there ts ho! 
for construction ; but that rule seems to have been disregarded by the Fe 
courts in passing upon questions of jurisdiction, as will be seen by refer 
the following instance : The acts of Congress authorizing the right of r 
from State courts are based upon that provision of the Constitution w! 
clares that the *‘ judicial power shall extend to all cases of law and equity 
between citizens of different States,’ &c. 

Worcester defines a ‘citizen " to be “an inhabitant of a republic who ¢ 
the rights of a citizen or freeman, and who hasa right to vote for public ofiice! 
as, a citizen of the United States." This would undoubtedly contemplate a °© 
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ing possessed of mental and physical faculties, of mind, flesh, and blood; a 
breathing, moving, creature of God, having asoul. When Taney presided the 
court held that a free negro of the African race whose angestors had been brought 
and sold in this country as slaves was not a citizen within the meaning of the 
Constitution, and could not bring a suit in the Federal courts. And yet the Fed- 
eral courts in a number of cases have held that a corporation, a mere fiction of 
the law, a fleshless, heartless, soulless thing, not a creature of God but a creat- 
ure of man, is clothed with sufficient attributes of citizenship to remove a cause 
from the jurisdiction of State courts into the Federal courts. . 

In other words, for this purpose a corporation of another State, a railroad 
company,& banking company,a shipping company, is a citizen,and that such 
an organization under the laws of Russia, Turkey,or England is an alien and 
endowed with the privilege of defying and scorning State judicial power. Thus 
the subtle refinement of the constructionists have rendered necessary a new 
detinition of the word “ citizen" and “‘alien.”’ Corporations were indebted for 
this superior privilege to the ingenious invention of the law-interpreting, not 
to the law-making department. This encroachment of the Federal judiciary is 
so far-reaching in its effects they have declared that a State is powerless to de- 
prive a corporation of this right of removal, even where the corporations have 
made an agreement to waive the privilege. ’ 

By act of Congress in 1868 the right of removal is in express terms granted 
to corporations authorized by the laws of the United States. When we find the 
language used in the Constitution is ‘‘ citizens” and “aliens,” it is difficult to 
understand where Congress finds power to confer this power on 

ions. 

anaes have lifted the corporation above and beyond the sovereignty of the 
State or the binding force of its contracts. They have made it an imperium in 
imperio. They hold that when petition and bond is presented to the State court 
for removal the State court has no power to refuse the demand for removal, that 
its rightful jurisdiction ceases eo instanti, that no order for removal is necessary, 
and that the State can do no subsequent lawful act affecting the case; and one 
distinguished Federal judge held that the State court could not even inquire 
into the sufficiency of the bond, but it may be robbed of its jurisdiction and the 
resident suitor be forced from its jurisdiction without even the privilege of a 
look into the sufficiency of the bond. 

It was held by Judge Drummond, in Osgood rs, Chicago, &c., Railroad Com- 
pany, that where the petition and bond for removal was filed with the clerk in 
vacation, without action or knowledge of the court, without any examination 
by the court of the sufficiency of the petition or bond, ipso facto deprived the 
State court of its jurisdiction. How considerate are these law-givers ofa certain 
privileged class, who are relieved of the degradation of even appearing in the 
presence of the State tribunal! ; 

In another case it was held that where the United States court refuses to re- 
turn a cause to the State court improperly brought before it, the party can not 
return to the State court and proceed with his cause, but he must remain inthe | 
Federal courts and abide their final action. On the contrary, if the State court 
asserts jurisdiction, after a proper application for removal, the party does not 
waive his right of removal by remaining and contesting the case in the State 
court, and he may follow the case to the supreme court of the State, and if un- 
successful there he has the right to sue out writ of error in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and upon the record, without examination of the merits of 
the case, the Federal court may reverse the judgment of the highest court of 
the State, with a mandate to reverse the judgment of the lower court, and order 
a transfer of the cause to the circuit court of the United States. These courts 
claim the power to stop and tie up the proceedings of a State court by injunc- 
tion. Truly the State judiciary is made the sport and foot-ball of the Federa! 
judiciary. 


** corpora- 


WHO WILL DECIDE THE CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY ? 


Suppose a Federal court should assume jurisdiction of a cause not contem- 
plated by the statute and which clearly belongs to the State court? Some may 
say such action of the Federal court would be void and not binding, because 
they can only exercise jurisdiction where it has been conferred by the statute; 
but if the court should proceed to enforce their illegal decrees by its process and 
come in contact with the State jurisdiction, who would decide? Shall the de- 
cision be left to the physical forces employed by the sheriff and the marshal ? 
Each of these jurisdictions under our system of government is independent and 
supreme within its legitimate sphere. 

Such a conflict is not by any means improbable. The Federal courts have 
been heretofore unrestrained and with impunity have infringed upon the terri- 
tory of the State courts; but I te!! you that judges of these courts have seen the 
barriers of their rightful jurisdiction thrown down so often thatthey are becom- 
ing restless under these invasions, and may ere long feel that their solemn obli- | 
gations to the people will demand resistance to the depredations and encroach- | 
ments upon their lawful domain. If so, in the language of Story, who will de- 
cide the conflict? In such a conflict the triumph of the Federal courts will be a 
subversion of the Constitution ; on the other hand confusion and disorder may 
follow. The law authorizing the removal of causes is the great source of this 
danger. I propose by my amendment a simple remedy. Repeal this law and 
make plain the boundary of these jurisdictions. Thereby you will prevent the 
Federal judiciary from invading the State courts and taking from their dockets | 
causes of which they have acquired rightful jurisdiction. 

The Federal courts have long enough ignored, defied, and commanded the | 
State courts as tribunals of the most inferior character. They are in no sense 
inferior courts when exercising their legitimate functions. 


THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY NO LONGER A SANCTUARY IN POLITICAL STORMS. 


Sir, the jndicial department of this Government has in the remote past been 
regarded as the sanctuary for the protection of individual and State rights 
Amid the darkest hours of political storms in this country, when the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government seemed guided in the performance 
of their duty by mere prejudice and party passion, the patriot has looked with 
hope and confidence to the Federal judiciary as the guardian of liberty and law, 
as the pure and impartial power to stay the hand of mad ambition and of those 
who forget the Constitution and the Republic 

But, sir, he is peined of late years with apprehensions that this department of | 
the Government—the sheet-anchor of his hopes—is erecting a centralized power 
upon the ruins of the Republic. Every year witnesses with sorrow and terror 
the fences erected by the fathers around the sovereignty of the States thrown 
down by judicial construction—sees one by one the reserved rights of the States 
annulled and annihilated. They who formed this Government did not dream 
that when they had shaped the judicial power in the Constitution they had 
forged a weapon which would destroy the form and life of that Government for 
which they had suffered and labored. Had they conceived such a peril to the 
Republic possible they would undoubtedly have placed guards around the State 
Judiciary in language too plain for misapprehension. 

in a letter to Judge Johnson, dated March, 1823, Jefferson wrote : 

There is no danger I apprehend so much as the consolidation of our Govern- 
oon noiseless and therefore unalarming instrumentality of the Supreme 

orl 

To Mr. Corry he wrote, October, 1423: 

At the establishment of the Constitution the judicial bodies were supposed 
to be the most helpless and harmless members of the Government. Experience, 
lowever, soon showed in what way they were soon to become the most dan- 
serous; that the insufficiency of the means provided for their removal gave 
them a freehold and irresponsibility in office ; that their decisions, seeming to 


concern individual suitors only, pass silent and unheeded by the public at large ; 
that their decisions nevertheless become law by precedent, sapping by little and 
little the foundations of the Constitution and working its change by construc- 
tion, before any one has perceived that invisible and helpless worm has been 
busily employed in consuming its substance.”’ 

When the Federal Constitution was before the Virginia State convention for 
ratification or rejection, Patrick Henry uttered this prophetic language 

‘I see arising out of that paper a tribunal that isto be recurred to inall cases 
where the destruction of the State judiciary will happen, and by it the State 
courts will soon be annihilated.”’ 

The fears which haunted Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson in the evening 
of their lives are being realized now in the tendency of the Supreme Court and 
other branches of the Government to centralization and in destruction of sov- 
ereign and reserved rights of theStates. If permitted to go on without restraint 
our system of government will in truth be revolutionized, and the change from 
a republic to a monarchy will be made easy. 1 deplore this 
served rights of the States the most precious of the rig 
furnish the best safeguard for the protection of the life, liberty, and property of 

citizen. Let us stay the t\ireatened dangers by saving our State judiciary 
from annihilation. Do not increase the Federal judiciary, lest it will like 
Aaron's rod eat up the rights of the States. 


I believe the re- 
hts of the people; they 








INCONVENIENCE OF FEDERAL COURTS, 

The great inconvenience occasioned by this law to residents of these States 
furnishes a sufficient reason to warrant the adoption of this amendment. That 
profound moral philosopher, Paley, in treating of courts, said 

“Ifthe court be remote and solemn it becomes by these qualities expensive and 
dilatory. The expense is unavoidably increased when witnesses, parties, and 
agents must be brought to attend from distant parts of the country, and where 
the whole judicial business of a large nation is collected ina few superior tribu- 
nals, it will be found impossible, even ifthe prolixity of forms which retards the 
progress of causes were removed, to give a prompt hearing to every complaint 
or an immediate answer to any.’ 

In our own country and times, where localities are remote from points in 
which the Federal courts hold their sittings, these laws have operated in many 
eases to defeat the ends of justice. The section in which I reside is about two 
hundred and seventy miles from the State capital, where the United States 
courts are located, to which our causes are removed when taken from the State 
courts. Icansay of my own knowledge that just and meritorious causes have 
been abandoned against insurance companies for the reason that the plaintiffs 
could not bear the oppressive expenses of litigation so far away from home. 
This is a denial of justice to the poor. 


OPPRESSION BY CORPORATIONS, 


The practice has perhaps become universal that litigious insurance compa- 
nies, even in cases where a widow sues in a State court for the life policy of her 
deceased husband or a man sues for the policy on his dwelling destroyed by 
tire, these companies resort to the privilege of removal. They shield them- 
selves under the protecting wing of the Federal courts, force its adversaries to 
bring their witnesses, and incur the enormous expense attending the slow proc- 
ess of securing a trial in the overcrowded Federal courts. This vexatious ex- 
pense and delay enable wealthy corporations to crush many holding just claims 
against them and force them to either relinquish their suits altogether or com- 
promise on such terms as are dictated by the agents of their powerful and heart- 
less antagonst. 


RIGHT OF TRIAL WHERE LITIGATION ORIGINATES, 


When the right of trial by jury—that bulwark of civil and political liberty— 
was established in our parent country it became a part of the law that the trial 
should be had in the county where the offense was committed, and so jenlous 
were our ancestors of a subject so vital tothe security of the citizen they went 
still further and required that the jury itself should come from the vicinity where 
the crime was alleged to have been committed. Except in transitory actions 
the same reasoning with regard to this applies to civil as to criminal proceed- 
ings. 

Judge Story has said that— 

‘One of the fundamental objects of good government must be the due admin- 
istration of justice.” 

Is it not vain to claim that we have such an administration when the private 
rights and property of the citizen is left to the avarice and selfishness of pow- 
erful corporations and wealthy non-residents? Can it be of any advantage to 
the widow and children of the deceased husband that she has a right of action 
in a court beyond her reach for the policy on the life of her deceased husband ? 
From the scanty earnings of a life of toil he may have promptly paid every in- 
stallment of the premiums. He may have suffered self-denial; his wife and 
children may have endured privatiop and want in order that if death should re- 
move their supporter a legacy would be left to keep away the lean wolf of hun- 


| ger from the home of his bereaved family. 


Now, when the sod has been heaped upon his grave, is it any consolation for 
the helpless family to say to them if they have the means to employ lawyers, 
pay witness fees and expenses far away from home, follow the case from the 
State to the United States circuits, and then perhaps a thousand miles or more 
away to the Supreme Court at Washington, where it must lie at least three 
years in a contest with a corporation baving millions under its control?) Such 
a law, sir, isa solemn pageantry, a mockery of the widow in her grief-stricken 
and lonely condition, It has been said bya wise man,a profound legal thinker, 
an able exponent of constitutional law in this country, that 

“If the people are enlightened, honest, and zealous in defense of their rights 
and liberties it will be impossible to surprise them into a surrender of a single 
valuable appendage of the trial by jury.” 

I appeal to you now to regain what has been surrendered of the *‘ valuable 
appendages ”’ of having the trials, juries, and courts among the people It is 
only in the State courts that justice can be obtained without delay fhe right 
to a speedy trial comesto us from Magna Charta. “‘ Nu/li vendem ’ ne 
bimus, aut differemus rectum vel , ‘*We will not 








ustitiam.,’ 















refuse or delay to do 
justice ’’ is its language. 

Sir Edward Coke, in explaining that principle of Magna Charta, said 

‘Therefore every subject may take his remedy by the course of the law and 
have justice and right for the injury done to him, freely and without sale, fully 
without any denial, and speedily without any delay 

Can you say that we enjoy this right so legitimately inherited from a bray 
ancestry who at the peril of their lives extort« t fr ityrannical king \ 
rude and dark age? Ourtitleto itis six hundred yearsold. Isthe wisd I 
courage of this enlightened century unable to maintain this great charte: i 
land of freedom? 

Can it be said justice is dispensed freely, fully, and without delay, \ re 
power is given to an arrogant and powerful litigant, in defiance and « rt 
of the jurisdiction of the courts, in Lllinois or California to remove a cause from 
the docket and force its feeble opponent into another jurisdiction twe l 
miles away, and, if poverty and despair have not compelled an abandonment of 
the suit, carry the cause to the Supreme Courtin this city, one thousand o1 
thousand miles away, and still further clog the wheels of justice with thre 


years’ delay? 

Such a law places in the hands of the mighty the dreadful weapons of povert’ 
and despair in their battle with the poor and unfortunat« Some may say this 
is justice, but many who are not altogether without wisdom will call it morein 
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the nature of mockery and cruelty. One of the prime objectsfor which govern- 
ments are instituted is to protect the weak from the injustice of the strong. 
Shall we tolerate the reversal of this doctrine by permitting the Governmentto 


be used as an instrument of oppression in the hands of the strong? 
PLANS FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 
Attorney-General has recommended in his last annual report that the 


FOR INCREASE OF 
The 


number of judges on the Federal bench be increased, and that an intermediate | 


appellate court be established in order that the overcrowded condition of the 
Supreme Court may be relieved. This is also advocated by able and experi- 
enced gentlemen in another body. I am opposed to this scheme and can not 
agree with its promoters 
litigation in the Federal courts, but will add greatly thereto. It will largely 
increase the expenses of the Federal judiciary. God knows we have enough 
life officers in this Republic drawing salaries from the earnings and labors of the 
eople 
aie on as designed by the founders of the Government, and the judges will not 
complain of being overworked or of the necessity for increase on the bench. 


REPEAL OF BANKRUPT LAW WILL RELIEVE THE 


An has been passed within the last few days which will relieve these 
courts of a very large portion of that character of business now overcrowding 
them. I refer to the repeal of the bankrupt law 
work during the last ten years has been due to the bankrupt law. I have not 
had access to the statistics which will show the number of cases of which the 
courts will be relieved by the repeal of the bankrupt law, but a statement was 
made in another place the other day upon whick we may base some opinion. 

From a statement furnished by the clerk of the northern division of Illinois, 
it was ascertained that out of 4,606 on the dockets of the various branches of the 


court in that division on May | last, 1,167 were bankruptcy cases, being about 
one-fourth of the causes in court 


COURTS, 
act 


of the United States, by this means the work of the Federal courts will be 
diminished one-fourth. The amendment I offer in connection with the bill 
introduced from the Judiciary Committee will undoubtedly relieve the courts 
of at least an additional one-fourth or one-third of its business. 


LITIGATION REDUCED ONE-HALF. 


Pass this bill and amendment, and you will complete the legislation that will 
diminish the work of these courts at least one-half and thereby reduce the enor- 
mous expenditures of the Federal judiciary and remove all cause for the crea- 
tion of new judges or the machinery of the courts. Delay will be avoided, and 
will have secured that object so greatly desired in the administration of justice, 
promptness and cheapness 


ECONOMY OF THIS MEASURE. 


Let us discuss this question for a while from the standpoint of economy. 
Surely no one will complain of me for treating the subject in this view when 
the distress in the country and the heavy burden resting on the tax-payers are 
considered 

I have obtained from the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics a statement of the 
cost of the United States courts which should arrest the attention of every con- 
scientious legislator who desires to lop off unnecessary expenditures of public 
money 


The table which IT have shows the expenditures of the United States courts 
for the years named as follows: 
ISO 
1860...... 

1865 
1870 


1875 


54 

936,477 61 
1,192,272 84 
2, 162, 109 82 


27 


Three millions were appropriated for the fiscal year of 1877, but the Attorney- 
General reports that it was inadequate to meet the expenditures of these courts, 
and a large deficit was called for. 

It is said ‘figures do notlie.’’ They tell usthat in no year during the seventy- 
seven years from 1789 when the original judiciary act was adopted down to 1866, 
when the first act was passed enlarging the jurisdiction of the Federal courts by 
widening the way for transfer of causes from the State to the Federal courts, 
did the expenses of these courts reach $1,200,000. And they further show from 
that time onward these expenses have grown with marvelous rapidity as each 
additional act of Congress has been passed. When only six years had elapsed 
since the act of 1866 went into operation the expenses of these courts (1873) had 
increased threefold. 

What has been the effect of this legislation on the State courts? Let lawyers 
practicing in them give the answer. I know the answer from the West, and 
perhaps from the South, will be they have been rapidly depleted every year 
since the acts I have mentioned went into effect. It israre that a suit is retained 
on their dockets in which corporations are parties. 


TRANSPORTING JUDGES FROM OTHER CIRCUITS, 


If I had not already consumed so much of your time I would dwell upon an 

abuse which has grown up in recent years of transporting persons from other 
circnits and appointing them judges in circuits where they have never hada 
residence. 
Almost every judge who sits on the bench in the fifth circuit is an importa- 
tion. That circuit embraces the States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana,and Texas. The judge on the Supreme Bench who has charge of that 
circuit is a resident of New Jersey. A judge ought to have some acquaintance 
with the people among whom he presides and should undoubtedly be thor- 
oughly conversant with the systems of jurisprudence established in the States 
embraced in his circuit. 
in Louisiana, and toa large extent in the States of Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, 
is it not passing strange that no one could be found in all those States fit to be 
trusted with that appointment, and that it was necessary to select one of the 
common-law lawyers of New Jersey, a State where the common law prevails, 
to represent those States on the Supreme Bench? It seems to me it would have 
been better to select one familiar by practice with the civil law and the treaties 
made with the mother governments of those States, and their statutes. There 
are only nine circuits in the whole Union, yet the judges representing two of 
these circuits on the Supreme Bench have been appointed from Ohio and hold 
their residences there to-day. Three of the supreme judges have charge of cir- 
cuits in which they do not reside. 

In order to afford greater protection to the people of the States, I would, by 
legislative enactments, stay the hand of the power which forces litigants from 
the local courts before a judge on the Federal bench, who is not only a stranger 


to the people, but a stranger to some extent of the systems of jurisprudence he 
is called upon to administer. 


THIS MEASURE BRINGS THE ADMINISTRATION BACK TO FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES, 
This bill and the amendment seek to bring the administration of law and 
the Government back to fundamental principles. 
Those who formed the organic law of 
the constitution: “A frequent recurrence to fundamental principles of civil 
government is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty.””. This 
is language worthy of a place alongside of that found in the bill of rights of the 
Old Dominion: “ That no free government can or the blessings of liberty be 


| the historian of making justice so dear and difficult of attainment that its 


It does not do away with the enormous expense of | 


A very large portion of their | 


If this is a fair average for the other courts | 


| than for the relief of the judges, some change is imperatively demanded 


| court of appeals was only carried by 39 votes to 27. 


When we remember that the civil law purely prevails | 





my State made this injunction a part of 
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preserved to any people but by a firm adherence to justice, moderatio; 
perance, frugality, and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to fundamenta! 
ciples.” Let us, then, return to fundamental principles. Let there 
and exact justice to all. 

But it will be a delusion and a snare if it shall not be so dispensed that it ma, 
be within the reach of all. History has perpetuated the infamous memory ¢} 
Caligula, who wrote his laws in very smal) characters and hung them high y) 
pillars, so that the people could not read them. Beware lest we be accus« 


tem- 


prin- 


be « 


px 
i 


ings are only within the reach of the rich and powerful. Let it not be said. 
as was said by the poet of another land: ** That its laws grind the poor and 
rich men rule the law.” 

You do not desire that it shall be said of our courts, as was said by th 


| tal bard of Avon of the courts of his day— 
Confine the United States courts to the legitimate limits of their juris- | 


‘Plate sin with gold, ; 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 
Arm it in rags, a pygmy’s straw doth pierce it.”’ 


Justice is more easily and quickly obtained by the poor in the State 
than in the Federal courts. This bill and amendment will promote lib« 
mote justice, promote economy, and promote the general welfare. 

I trust the members of this American Congress will give careful, int« 
and conscientious consideration to a question fraught with such deep imy 
the autonomy of the States, the sovereign and primary rights of the peo; 
their convenience, peace, and fortunes. 


rty 


Before leaving this question I beg leave to call attention to the follow- 


| ing extracts froma pamphlet recently issued by Mr. William M. Meigs, of 


Philadelphia, who, although writing several years after my speech above 
quoted and taking similar ground to that occupied by myself, yet it 
seems that he had not seen my remarks but had been led by his own 


| experience and observation to substantially the same conclusion in his 


search for relief of our Supreme Court. 1 beg leave to quote from his 
pamphlet the following: 
THE RELIEF OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The question of the relief of the Supreme Court of the United States has been 
much discussed for a few years and has excited nota little interest. The ac- 


| cumulation of old cases hanging on from term to term, and growing greater an- 


nually in number from the inability of the court even to dispose of the new cases 
yearly reaching them, shows plainly that, for the benefit of suitors, even more 
rhis 
is doubtless a fact in the problem which few will question—something must be 
done. But, when we come down to the means ofattaining the end, the question 
becomes much more difficult. When the American Bar Association discussed 
the subject at Saratoga in 1882 it appeared that irreconcilable differences existed 
not only in the committee which had been appointed to consider the subject, 
but in the body itself as well; and the resolution recommending the plan of a 
The question has been the 
subject of much discussion since then in different parts of the country, and there 
have been introduced into Congress more than a dozen bills, many of them rad- 
ically differing from each other. In the midst of such great variety of opinion, 
it is entirely impossible to say what will be the outcome of the matter, though 
it may be presumed from the interest manifested that, within a few years at 
most, some important legislation on the subject will be passed. 

The plans, which appear to receive the most support are, (1) the establishment 
of a court of appeals, wherein shall be finally decided many of the cases which 
now reach the Supreme Court; and (2) the division of the court into sections, 
which shall sit separately, the decisions in all cases to be rendered by the whole 
court, The first-named or Davis plan seems to meet with most favor, and its 
features occur more or less markedly in several of the pending bills. The very 
serious objection that it would far from conduce to uniformity of decision has 
been met by other bills embodying a part of its plan. u 

It is not our purpose, however, to enter into any elaborate examination of the 
different bills before Congress, for we are unable to see that any such great change 
in the matter is needed as is generally advocated. We think it can be shown that 
by repealing a few of the acts giving jurisdiction tothe Federal courts in certain 
specified classes of cases, it can be made easy for them to dispose of their whole 
annual accession and in the course of some years to bring the lists again down 
to a condition where they can be cieared up each year. If this is possible, with- 
out depriving suitors of rights which they ought to have, we assume that it is 
desirable. There can be no question that, by itself alone, the creation of a new 
court is not to be wished. The expense of the body is a fair argument against 
it, unless it is a real necessity ; and, more than that, it is certainly the case, and 
itseems to be conceded, that the present constitution of the Federal courts is 
preferable to the proposed new one, with a court of appeals intermediate for 
some cases. One of the main objects to be obtained is the avoidance of those 
great delays which are a practical denial of justice in many cases ; and it should 
not be forgotten that, whatever plan for the court of appeals might be fixed 
on, some, at least, of the cases would have to drag their weary length through 


| both the court of appeals and the Supreme Court before the unhappy suitors 


would at length be released. This is not desirable. The present plan, if it can 
do the work, is certainly preferable, and thus much, we believe, is admitted on 
all sides. 3 
The growth of the Federal judicial business was for many years very gra 
the cases on the lists of the Supreme Court being decidedly few in number unt! 
the middle of the century ; not until 1858 did they even veach 300, and in 1570 Io 
the first time they exceeded 600. In 1875 there were 974 cases on their list 
1876 1,000, in 1880 1,202, in 1881 1,013, in 1882 1,026, and in 1883 1,070. The totelav- 
erage annual accession for the last ten years has been about 425 cases, the new 


| eases docketed to October, 1881, numbering 399; to October, 1882, 422, and to : 


tober, 1883, 419. The number of cases annually disposed of varies of course 
a little, but it averages 360. It is therefore clear that their business has gro“ 


| unmanageable only within thé last fifteen years, and it is further clear that t 


great number of cases on their docketis liable to be not a little misleading ; the 
vast majority of these cases are remanets, reaching back not a few years. | !\« 


i li yorse 
| average annual accession exceeds the number of cases they are able to «is} 


of by about sixty-five (a very little over 18 per cent). This increase of us 
ness is owing to different causes, but there is one which stands out speci 
prominent. Judge Strong (North Amer. Rev., exxxii., p. 438) pointed out t 
causes at length in his article written shortly after he left the bench, and te 
same subject has been recently examined more elaborately by a committee 
the Law Association of Philadelphia. They found that over one-third (34.9 pe! 


| cent.) of all the cases found their way to the Supreme Court exclusively on 


ground of citizenship, and they at once saw that here was an opportunit) 
reduction. : 
Others also have seen the same thing, and several of the pending bills propose 
a reduction by closing a part of this avenue. But can not more be done’ “ ty 
not cut off the whole of this branch of jurisdiction at once, and thereby reliev' 
the court from 34 per cent. of its labors? This would at once put them on the 
feet again, and enable them to do more than dispose of the annual accession 
new cases, for we have already shown that a relief of slightly more than |5 pe! 








cent. is all that is imperatively demanded. Judge Strong has considered the 
expediency of more or less radically altering the « lasses of cases to be decided 
by the Supreme Court, and he lays special stress ubi supra, pp. 446, 447) upon the 
difficulty and comparative want of importance of citizenship cases. 

It has been suggested, we believe, that it would be unconstitutional, but this 
can hardly be contended. The provision ofthe Constitution certainly does not, 
proprio vigore, vest the full extent of the Federal judicial power in the courts 
which Congress May establish, and confer upon them power to exercise it with- 
out legislative regulations. It can not have this meaning, foran unanswerable 
question would be which of the inferior courts is to exercise the jurisdiction 
and under what regulations? rhough the judicial power does extend to con- 
trov ersies between citizens of diiferent States, yet Congress need not call it into 
ing, justas it need not passa bankrupt law, declare war, or execute other pow- 
ers conferred by the Constitution. And it is a well known fact that for over 
eighty-five years Congress exercised but little comparatively of its power in con- 
ferring jurisdiction in citizenship cases, and this was never held to be unconsti- 
tutional. : 7 ‘ R 
It is therefore apparent that more than one-third of the cases reaching the 


be 


s ipreme Court can be cut off by this simple process, and there are strong rea- | 
sons why it should be done, and we, at least, fail to see any valid argument 
against it. This class of casesis one that gives special and peculiar trouble to 
the court, owing to the fact that it calls upon them to examine so many systems 
oflzw. The lawyer who has more than a faint acquaintance with the law of two 
or three States isnot only a man of learning, but must have been enduwed with 
a most rich measure of that precious gift—memory. The most learned of us 
in reality not competent alone to undertake and conduct a law proceeding in 
State where he is not at home. He may have the theory perfect and at his | 
gers’ ends, but some wretched little point, which the lawyer of the locus 
would be entirely familiar with, will miss him, and he will soon be in a snarl. 
So difticult is it that at least some lawyers decline the practiceentirely. Yetthe 
Supreme Court is called upon to examine into the law of no less than forty- 






seven different jurisdictions other than that properly of the United States. The 
difficulty of this must be enormousand hardly capable of exaggeration ; we all 


experience trouble enough in settling the law of one jurisdiction. 

Probably the judge arises from the argument of a case of this nature, after the 
conflicting and not always precisely accurate statements of the law by counsel, 
with but the vaguest knowledge of what the law really is. He has, then, sub- 
seqgently to spend laborious hours in searching through statutes and law reports 
which are new to him; and, in thislabor, a portion at least of the usual incentive 
is wanting, for he is not working in his own field nor is he spurred on by the 
knowledge that his work will be of daily use to him in the future. (See Judge 
Strong’s article, Id., pages 440-446, where the difficulty in this class of cases is 
specially emphasized). Then there isthis additional trouble that, as the Supreme 
Court does not universally, in cases of this nature, follow the law of the State, 
their labor is not at an end when they have discovered the latest State decision 
upon the subject; but they must make an elaborate examination and decide 
whether there has been a conflict of decision in the State upon the subject, and 
what was the law at the date the plaintiff acquired his rights; and then finally 
whether on the whole case it is one where, under their own decisions upon this 
very difficult subject, they will feel obliged to adhere tothe latest State decision 
or will decline to follow it. 

We think these facts show that the jurisdiction depending exclusively on cit- 
izenship involves great and peculiar trouble, and it would seem, therefore, that 
the decision of a hundred such cases must demand not a little more time and 
labor than does an average hundred cases of strictly Federal law. Therefore, 
as the citizenship cases constitute slightly more than a third of all their cases, 
we should, by abolishing root and branch this source of jurisdiction, reduce 
their labor considerably more than a third. This is a vast reduction, and the | 
only question that remains is the advisability of the step. Is there any reason 
to-day for the court’s being troubled with this mass of cases which do not belong 
to the system of jurisprudence which it is their function to erect™ We can not 
see that there is. The reason for the constitutional grant of jurisdiction in such 
cases is well known and was doubtless a hundred years ago a very valid one, 
but it would seem to have no vital force any longer. At the time the provision 
was adopted we were emerging from a condition in which each State had been 
actively engaged in erecting its own walls of restrictions, with the view of help- 
ing itself and injuring its neighbors, and there is no doubt that there were 
strong feelings of jealousy and distrust among the different States of the con- 
federation. 

This condition of affairs was the very reason for the making and adoption of 
the Constitution, and it is highly natural, therefore, that it contained the pro- 
vision. There would likely, otherwise, have been frequent bickerings and dis- 
contents about verdicts and decisions going against citizens suing in the States 
where they did not live, and one of the very purposes of the Constitution would 
have been frustrated foratime. But the course of nearly one hundred years 
has changed all this. It is hackneyed now to speak of the ncarness of all parts 
of the country to each other and of the closeness with which we are bound to- 
gether in all the affairs of daily life, but it is only the more true because hack- 
neyed. It is undoubtedly the case that San Francisco is effectively as near to 
us to-day as Boston was to Richmond a hundred years ago. The New Yorker 
is vastly better acquainted to-day with the Chicagoan than he then was with the 
man from New Haven. We areall closer together in point of mere time, and in 
other matters our closeness to each other is even greater. And this constant 


ama and knitting of interests has had that effect which was to be ex- 
pected, 





W e have become better friends, more similar in manners and customs, more 
willing to trust each other, and we do not now look with staring eyes at the 
citizen of another State as he passes us in the street or we deal with him. On 
the contrary, we daily see and deal with many of them, without even knowing 
it, or caring, if we do. It may fairly be said that that prejudice which was the 
cause of the constitutional provision is a thing of the past. If it was then, it is 
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| of a scientific basis. 


} than the annual accession, 


no longer the case that a citizen of any State need fear that he will fail of re- | 


ceiving a fair trial, let his suit be in what State you please. We must not for- 


get that, in the Federal as well as the State court, he will meet with a jury of 


citizens of another State than his; and if the change proposed is made, the only 
difference will be that he will have his trial presided over by a judze who is 
also a citizen of another State than he, which may possibly not be the case when 
he has the right to sue in the Federal courts. 
that this would put the party from a distance in any peril! of not getting an im- 
partial trial, nor do we think there is any evidence whatsoever that such would 
ve the case. If we are right as to the question of prejudice, there is certainly 
no valid reason why the jurisdiction should not be abolished. 

_ If it is said that their jurisdiction is necessary in such cases on account of ques- 
tions of commercial law ; the answer is plain that by far the greater number of 
such cases—and often growing out of a transaction identically the same as that 
which it is argued the Federal courts should decide—must inevitably be subject 
exclusively to the courts of the State; and that system sadly lacks uniformity, 
which holds a defendant not liable on one contract and yet liable on another, 
when the sole difference between the first and the second is that the parties to 
—_ second are entitled to sue in the Federal courts. And in the vast majority of 
s ich cases, the Federal courts are, by universal admission, called upon, merely 
Owing to adventitious circumstances, to administer the law of another foruni. 

t is certain that they can not exercise this function any better than the courts | 








We should be loath to believe | 
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of the State, whose very breath of life is the law in question. As tothe e 
paratively few cases of this nature in which they decline to follow the law of 








the State as expounded by her tribunals, it is submitted that their soundness, as 


lso their expediency, are matters of grave doubt. 

This line of decision has given rise to another great element of uncertainty 
as to party’s rights—as well citizens as non-citizens of the State—and has un- 
questionably not attained any such degree of detiniteness as enables counsel to 
advise on the subject. The decisionsare undoubtedly very conflictitrg ; the ques- 
tion is one of the greatest difficulty and obscurity in itself, and the court has not 
succeeded in elaborating any system out of it, which offers a reasonable prospect 
We think, therefore, that even those who support this class 
of decisions must feel that their importance is not sufficiently great to render 
it worth while to yield up the great prospect offered of relieving the court with- 
out the creation of new courts and complicated machinery. It is apparent that 
this one change will make such a reduction that there would probably be no 
necessity for several decades, at least, to erect a new court, and he is an unwise 
physician who applies radical remedies before there is an imperious necessity. 
The country is certainly growing with tremendous strides, and it is likely that 
litigation will increase with the growth of population, but we can by no means 
say that it will grow in anything like the same proportion; and if one simple 
remedy can enable the court at its present rate to dispose of considerably more 
it is surely not advisable to apply such heroic reme- 
rhe future is so uncertain that itis not best to make 
great chi ; when a small one will remedy the present evil. 

Let us rather provide for our present needs by simple means, and not legis- 
late in the dark fora condition of affairs which is, maybe, to exist several dec- 
ades from the present time. Who can say what effect the vast changes going 
on in our midst in monetary affairs and commercial relations will have upon 
the law business of the country? Who can say what will be the effeci of that 
tendency to centralization of business, which is one of the most striking features 
of the day, and which is but beginning to have its effect? Where, in the past, 
a thousand transactions were performed by as many different people, they are 
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dies as are advocated 
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| often now performed in an hour or twe by one individual or officer of a corpo- 


ration. And, whatever we may think of the corporations and their modes of 
doing business in certain aspects, there can be no doubt that, in the long run, 
there niust be less litigation growing out of a given number of cases operated 
by one practiced hand than by the many. 

The one hand is soon far more skillful than is the average of the many, and is, 
moreover, likely to act under the guidance of better legal advice than are the 
many. There can be no doubt, we take it, that the tendency of companies for 
the insurance of titles to real estate is greatly to lessen litigation on that subject 
andthe same may be said of all bodies of a kindred nature. Such bodies are 
daily springing up among us, and have undoubtedly had a marked influence in 
some places in reducing law business. Is it not to be presumed that they will 
continue to increase in number and in the classes of subjects to which they ap- 
ply, and that they will spread over the whole country? This is not the place to 
go into these questionsat length, and we merely cite them as elements on which 
we can put our hands, and which we can see must have a marked operation as 


a set-off to the tendency to increase of judicial business from growth of popula- 


tion. Others could be named, and there are probably a thousand similar ele- 
ments, which we can not even see, let alone know their effects ; and we submit 
again therefore, that it is not the part of a wise statesman, in the midst of such 
uncertainty as to the future, to advocate radical change until the time arrives 
when it is apparent thatsome fundamental measure is the only means of attain- 
ing the needs of the then present. 

Besides the citizenship cases, there is at least one other source of jurisdiction 
the necessity of which it is difficult to see We refer to cases from the District 
of Columbia. These reach the Supreme Court in large numbers, constituting 
a little over 5 per cent. of their total busmess. Their removal would therefore 
be a marked relief, and a bill has been introduced into the Senate with that 
view by Mr. INGALLSs. It is not easy to see why the time of the highest Federal 
court should be wasted in deciding miserable disputes growing out of contracts 
to pave the streets of Washington, or to hear cases depending exclusively upon 
the old Maryland law, whenever the sum in dispute exceeds $2,500 and the de- 
feated party is of a litigious nature. The only disideratum would appear to be 
that these cases should be decided by a competent tribunal under the control of 
Congress, and witha revisory body. The supreme court of the District certainly 
fills these requisites. The passage of the Ingalls bill would therefore seem to 
be highly advisable. 





Territorial cases involving more than $1,000 constitute another class of cases, 

which seems to us out of place in the Supreme Court, though we speak with 
much diffidence on this subject, as no bill has been introduced to cut off this 
source of cases, and as there may be some controlling reason for the existence 
of the jurisdiction of which we are notaware. The Territories must sooner or 
later elaborate a system of law for themselves as States, and it would probably 
be well for them to begin early and not to enter the Union as States without an 
‘unwritten law" based on law decisions of theirown. Of course all questions 
growing out of their organic law would necessarily reach the Federal Supreme 
Court as involving the meaning of a United States statute, but why questions 
upon the law of negligence or of emblements and kindred subjects inia Terri- 
tory, should be permitted to make a drain upon the time of the Supreme Court, 
when that time is so imperatively needed for other things, we are at a loss to 
The review they already have in their own supreme courts ought to be 
enough for their comparatively unimportant business. ‘The cases from these 
courts constitute a little more than 4 per cent. of all the cases in the United 
States Supreme Court, and it would, therefore, doubtless be quite within bounds 
to assume that, if this branch were cut off, it would make a reduction of 2 per 
cent. 

The jurisdiction conferred upon the district courts (and thence indirectly to 
the Supreme Court in error, when the matter in dispute exceeds $5,000) by the 
fifteenth clause of section 565 of the Revised Statutes of all suits by or against 
national banks also offers an opportunity for reduction. There is no good rea- 
son why an ordinary suit depending entirely on State law (e. g., asuit on prom- 
issory note or upon mortgage) should take the time of the Federal courts sim- 
ply because a bank is a party; and the jurisdiction in such cases could easily be 
taken away, leaving questions of the interpretation of the charter or the powers 
of the corporation under the United States laws to reach the Supreme Court on 
other well-known grounds. The cases by or against national banks constitute 
a little less than 5 per cent. (4.73), and this ground of relief, it may therefore be 
assumed, would remove from 1} to 2 per cent. at least of the cases, another very 
material reduction. 

We think we have shown conclusively that the needed relief of the court can 
be attained in the way proposed, without the creation of any new court what- 
soever, and without in any way damaging either the court itself, ihe rights of 
suitors, or the interests of the Government; and surely, if this be so, it 
measurably the preferable mode. The measures proposed would enable the 
court in the course of not very many years to dispose of all their arrearages, and, 
even if it is thought that those arrearages should be cleared up more rapidly, it 
would be very easy to create a commission forthat purpose. Such a body could 

» pending bills, and all the cases now on 


be arranged upon the plan of one of I 
the list which do not involve a question distinctively of Federal law be referred 
to it for it nal decision, with such other regulations as might be thought best 


But even this tem} 
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Summary: Number of new cases per annum,425; number of cases decided 
per annum, 360. 


The relief of the court from the citizenship cases only would reduce the new 
cases per annum totwo hundred and seventy-nine, and thereby enable them to 
dispose of as many as eighty-one old cases each year; and the list would not 


become unmanageable again until the annual accession of cases increases by 
from one-quarter to one-third. 


Their relief from citizenship and District of Columbia cases would reduce the 
new cases per annum to two hundred and fifty-eight, and enable them to dis- 
pose of one hundred and two old cases each year; and the list would not be- 


come unmanageable again until the annual accession of cases increases by from 
one-third to one-half. 


Their relief from citizenship, District of Columbia, national bank, and Terri- 
tory cases would reduce the new cases per annum to two hundred and forty- 
three, and enable them to dispose of one hundred and seventeen old cases each 


year; and the list would not become unmanageable again until the annual ac- 
cession of cases increases by nearly one-half. 


WILLIAM M. MEIGS. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The Labor Question in the Present Congress—What Has Been 
Done and What Ought to Be Done. 


SPEECH 
OF 
ALBERT 8. WILLIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 19, 1884. 


HON. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2550) to prohibit the im- 
ene and immigration of foreigners and aliens under contract to perform 
abor in the United States, its Territories, and the District of Columbia— 


Mr. WILLIS said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I recognize the fact that the maximum of temperature 
on this floor is the minimum of patience on the part of the members. 
I shall therefore be very brief in what I shall say. I congratulate the 
committee, I congratulate the country, upon the prospective speedy 
passage of this bill. It touches interests wide as humanity; it vitally 
concerns every workingman, every wage-laborer in the land. 

IMPORTANCE AND NECESSITY OF SUCH LEGISLATION. 


The need and importance of this and similar legislation are known 
toall. By the last census the total number of workmen in the United 
States was 17,392,099. Over one-third of our whole population, there- 
fore, will be affected by any bill which undertakes, as this does, to 
regulate the importation of labor. Not only is this large number of 
our people interested in such laws, but their need of such legislation 
has grown greater with each year ofourhistory. Rapid increase of popu- 
lation, crowded thoroughfares of business, and wonderful inventions 
of labor-saving machinery mark our material progress, but the welfare 
and comfort and contentment of the great majority of our people have 
not made equal progress. A few men like Gould and Vanderbilt have 
become billionaires; but nine-tenths of our people still find it a hard 
task tomake bothends meet. The rich have become richer and the poor 
poorer. Men of moderate salaries find it more and more difficult to 
live in comfort and independence. Our progress has inured to the 
benefit of the few and the injury of the many. In a republic the true 
maxim of legislation is the greatest good for the greatest number. The 
pending bill comes within that maxim. It proposes to remove one of 
the greatest dangers which now threaten the workingmen of our country. 
Its passage will make their condition of life more prosperous, happy, 
and hopeful. Its urgency therefore requires no argument. 

THIS CONGRESS A FRIEND TO WORKINGMEN—THE LABOR COMMITTEE. 


This urgent appeal Congress has heard and heeded. Nor is this the 
only evidence of the growing importance of questions connected with 
the labor interests of ourland. Ina mostsignal manner these interests 
have been recognized by the present House of Representatives. In the 
very first days of its sittings, upon the motion of the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O’NEILL] this House created a new 
committee—known as the Committee on Labor—and made it their 
duty to investigate and prepare legislation upon ‘‘ all matters relating 
to labor.’’ For many years we have had committees on ‘‘ bankingand 
currency,’’ on ‘‘ commerce,’’ on ‘‘ railways and canals,’’ on the ‘‘ mili- 
tia,’’ on “‘ naval affairs,’’ and upon numerous other subjects demand- 
ingattention and legislation. This, however, is the first Congress which 
has appreciated the magnitude and importance of the questions relat- 
ing to the industrial classes, and as the result we have now a commit- 
tee on ‘‘labor.’’ If there was any doubt as to the propriety and ne- 
cessity of such separate committee it has been completely dispelled by 
the diligent and successful manner in which its duties have been dis- 
charged. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

The first measure which the Committee on Labor presented to our 
consideration was one establishing a bureau of labor statistics. The 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which I was a member in the 
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| last three Congresses, had carefully investigated the nature and neces- 
sity of such legislation. As the last Congress failed to enact a law upon 
the subject, I introduced a bill (H. R. 645) in the beginning of the 
resent session. The honorable chairman of the Committee on Labor 
Mr. HopkKINs] and other gentlemen introduced similar bills. The 
Committee on Labor promptly reported a bill, and the House having 
with equal prompitude given it a day for consideration, it was passed, 
and is now awaiting the signature of the President. I hope no mate- 
rial amendment was put on by the Senate. The bill as it left us was 
acceptable to those whom it was specially intended to help, and their 
judgment is worth much in such a matter. 

The establishment of such a bureau is not a new thing in American 
legislation. As far back as June 23, 1869, the State of Massachusetts 
passed a law establishing a bureau of statistics of labor. 

NATURE AND BENEFITS OF STATISTICS, 


The scope of its work was similar to that provided for in the bill 
which we passed and is best explained in the words of the law: 


The duties of such bureau shall be to collect, assort, systematize, and present 
in annual reportstothe Legislature statistical details relating to all departments 
of labor in the Commonwealth, especially in its relation to the commercia!, 
industrial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, 


and tothe permanent prosperity of the productive industry of the Common- 
wealth. 





The good results which this bureau accomplished in Massachusetts 
are well known. Some of the most valuable laws regulating the re- 
lations between labor and capital and correcting some of the flagrant 
abuses and evils of the struggles between them owe their origin to this 
bureau. So successful and beneficent were its operations in that State 
that New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and several other States—twelve 
in all—have established similar bureaus. Congress has now provided a 
bureau which will collect such statistics in all the States and Territo- 
ries, so that we will soon have authentic and full information from all 
parts of our Union upon all the important labor questions of the day. 
Among other facts, this bureau will tell us the average earnings of al! 
persons employed in our mechanical and manufacturing industries; the 
wages of laborers, skilled and unskilled; the cost of living; the effect 
upon wages and production of the reduction of the hours of labor; the 
condition of tenement houses; the causes and effects of strikes; employ- 
ment of convict labor; the distribution of wealth, as shown in the 
ownership of real and personal estates, and in the deposits in our sav- 
ings-banks. 

Such information will be invaluable in determining what within 
the province of Congressional legislation can be done to secure peace 
and prosperity to the industrial interests of the country. We must 
know the nature and extent of evils before we can make laws to remedy 
them. The creation of a permanent bureau to collect such statistics is 
therefore a great step toward the correct understanding and proper 
solution of the great industrial problems of the hour. 

IMPORTED LABOR A CRYING EVIL. 


But, Mr. Speaker, while there are some questions in this connection 
which may await the collection of facts through this bureau, there is one 
evil of such pressing importance that this House can not delay its pre- 
ventive action. I allude to the importation of aliens under contract to 
perform labor in the United States. That large numbers of degraded 
and unskilled workmen have been imported here is a fact thoroughly 
established by the testimony taken before the House and Senate com- 
mittee as well as by other evidence. The United States consul at 
Buda-Pesth, Hungary, Mr. Henry Sterne, in an official letter to the 
State Department in 1882, says: 


I have information that agents are managing the business a good deal in the 
manner of the cooly trade, and that these immigrants are shipped tothe United 
States about like so many cattle. 


The gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. FoRAN] has just informed 
us that the Hungarian consul at New York, Count Esterhazy, has called 
upon this Congress to pass a law “‘to put a stop to such immigration” 
for the reason that they are ‘‘owned by capitalists. ’’ 

Mr. P. J. McGuire, general secretary of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 


ters and Joiners, testified before the Senate Committee on Labor, in 
1883, as follows: 


Within the last few years it has come to pass that a large body of the cheaper 
class of foreign laborers, people unused to our habits of living in this country 
are brought over here under contracts made in their own countries through the 
influence of United States consuls, with the avowed object of aiding the iron and 
coal corporations to reduce the wages of theiremployés. * * * This impor- 
tation of labor to this country was noticeable in connection with the strike in the 
coke region around Steubenville, Ohio, where a large number of those Hungs- 
rians who had lived in the interior provincesof Hungary and had been subjected 
for years to the most brutal conditions were brought over here; and you can 
judge how low they have become when it isa fact which is quite generally know 
by all whom I met about Steubenville that while they were working in the serv- 
ice of the coke company there they took the dead carcass of a mule, sliced it 
up, and dealt it out as rations. 


The systematic efforts to import alien labor are detailed in the able 
report of the committee, from which I read: 


Mr. John Swinton, of New York city, in a recent issue of his paper, states 
that in the lower quarters of New York city there are quite a number of firms 
engaged in trafficking in human flesh. They are, as a rule, engaged in the 
ee banking business,’’ but their ventures in the slave traffic are quite extensive. 

Going into one of these establishments for the ostensible purpose of securing Ita!- 
ian laborers for an iron company, the agent stated, in answer to an inquiry, that 
during the time they had been in business 14,000 Italians had been brought to 
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-. country under contract, 6,000 of whom had returned tolItaly. It was further 
pre nd that they had agents at Naples, that the American companies paid the 
— ve of the men from Italy, and their fare from New York to destination, 
peech amount the imported Italian agrees to pay back with 6 per cent. interest. 
b ae : an are shipped from New York to destination by the car-load, cars being 
The em .d for that purpose. The men receive from the American companies 
moi $1.25 per day. Mr. Swinton also states that the Hudson River Iron 
a Company, in Linlithgo, Columbia County, New York, had in June, 
1383 a large number of Hungarian laborers employed at $1 perday. They were 

id monthly, fifteen days being invariably retained by the company. The 

ace were huddled together in shanties, and live mainly upon rye bread and 
ee een They had been brought there under contract to till the places of Amer- 
— workingmen, to glut the market and thus depress wages. 
“The Pittsburgh Commercial-Gazette, in its issue of December 11, 1883, pub- 
lishes a “special” from Erie, Pa., to the effect that H. W. Heichhold, son ofthe 
United States inspector of customs of that name, had that day (December 10) 
returned from Lake Superior and reported a distressing condition of affairs at 
lack Fish Bay and othér points on the northern shores of Lake Superior. He 
stated that at these points 3,000 Italian laborers were left in a terrible state of 
destitution. They were brought from Italy by agents with the understanding 
that they were to have employment on the Canada Pacific Railway. As they 
perhaps reached there late in the season, when work had partially suspended, 
their agents deserted them in many instances and left them without money, 
food, or shelter. Some of them made their way to the United States or south- 
ern shores as stowaways. They complained bitterly of the treatment to which 
they were subjected by the agents, who held out great inducements to get them 
here and then sold their labor at so lowa rate thatit was impossible for them to 
procure mere than the actual necessaries of life while they worked, after which 
they were turned adrift. Thousands of them were on the northern shores, cut 
off from civilization, in the middle of winter, many of whom no doubt have ere 
this died of exposure and starvation. Those who reached our shores are in all 
probability, for the present at least, a charge upon the communities where they 
found shelter. 


In view of these facts it is not surprising that an indignant protest 
against this system has come to this Congress from all parts of our 
Union. Nor will this surprise be lessened when the character and habits 
of these imported white slaves are known. 

DEGRADING HABITS OF THIS CLASS OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Abominable as are the habits of the mass of Chinese immigrants, they 
are not more so than the ignorant, helpless, and brutish creatures whom 
greed and avarice have brought to our shores. Some of the evidence 
upon this point will not bear public recital. The idea of home, so dear 
to our own native and adopted workingmen, seems to them unknown 
and unappreciated. The respect and love which the humblest laborer 
in our land feels and exhibits toward the wife of his bosom and the 
children of his own flesh and blood, are trampled under the feet of these 
semi-barbarians. The coarsest food satisfies their appetite; the cheapest 
clothing half conceals their nakedness; the rudest hut or hovel suffices 
for their shelter. That this picture is only half drawn will be seen 
from the testimony from which I will briefly read: 

Mr. Barkley, of Pennsylvania, testified before the Committee on La- 
bor in regard to the Hungarians as follows: 


The class imported by the coke manufacturers are the lowest beings that have 
ever been in the State of Pennsylvania, subsisting upon what an American la- 
borer could not eat—such as mules, hogs, &c., which have been killed or died with 
cholera and other diseases. Not one has ever been known to become an Ameri- 
can citizen, but all return to Hungary within a limited time (about four years) 
with what money they can save by living in this miserable condition of filth and 
squalor. Women and children work, too, drawing coke and forking coke into 
cars, commencing work about 1 or 2 o’clock a. m,. and returning to their shanties 
as late as 7 p. m., working through all kinds of weather from two to five days 
per week. They seldom sleep in beds, but lie on the floor, with a board ora 
stick of wood under their heads, as large a number probably as forty in one 
house intended for a miner with an average family, one female serving about 
ten men in all relations between male and female, housewife, and laborer in 
the coke-yards, They are not known to purchase any of the luxuries which 
tend to elevate and enlighten the people, living in filth and wretchedness, but 
hoard up their sma!!] earnings, which they promptly forward to Hungary; 
thereby draining our district of the circulating medium. Being low in the scale 
of intelligence, they are the willing slaves of the coke manufacturers, willing to 
submit to almost any conditions. 


P. H. MeLogan, representative of Chicago Trade Assembly, then in 
session in New York city, August 24, 1883, said: 


We think, also, that the Congress of the United States ought to pass a law 
prohibiting the importation of foreign laborers under contract. We know that, 
notably, men working the mines in the upper lake region frequently make con- 
tracts in Europe, in Sweden,and Denmark,and import a number of laborers 
from there. It may be said to be,in a modified form, the Chinese cooly system 
overagain. Itis the same system in a modified and less objectionable form. 
Those men are imported from Europe,and they work from one to two years 
under contracts made in Europe. That system is a source of great dissatisfac- 
tion to a great many American workingmen, for while a great many of us be- 
lieve that American workingmen ought to have *‘ protection’ so as to get better 
Wages, still we can not conceive how we can be really protected when the same 
manufacturer who advocates the “ protection’’ of American labor can, in case 
of a lockout, go over to Germany, or some other part of Europe, and import as 
many mechanics or laborers as he pleases to compete with our American me- 
chanics here at home. That was done notably in the case of the glass-blowers 
in New Jersey. We consider that any “protection”? now given to American 


mechanics is of no avail so long as capital can import this cheap European labor 
in that way] 


Ex-Mayor Powderly, of Scranton, the general master workman of 


the Knights of Labor, has just returned from a trip to the Connells- 
Ville coke region of Pennsylvania, and the scenes of want and degra- 
dation which he witnessed there among the imported Hungarian laborers 
are a disgrace to humanity. Women and children were at work at 
and around the glowing furnaces performing the hardest and most 
menial services. In a published letter Mr. Powderly says: 
ES often heard of the employment of women at the coke ovens, but never 
. pportunity of seeing it before. At 6 o’clock in the morning I went to 
the coke works and there I saw that the stories I had heard about this matter 


ae not been exaggerated. At one of the evens I saw a woman, half naked, 
rawing the hot coke from the chamber. She had no covering on her head 
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and very little on her person. Herappearance was that of one whose spirit had 
been broken by hardship and hard work. Her attire consisted of a coarse che- 
mise and a pair of cowhide boots. In a freight-car close by stood another 
woman forking the coke as it came tothe car. Forking is the term used to in- 
dicate the disposition of the coke when it is thrown into the car. This woman 
stood in the doorway and was dressed in a coarse, loose-fitting outer garment 
and an apron. Her person from the waist up was exposed. When she stooped 
over to handle the coke she caught her hair between her teeth in order to keep 
it out of herway. Her feet were incased in a pair of heavy shoes, her legs were 
exposed from the knees down. Her babe, which she brought to the works with 
her, lay in front of the car with scarcely any covering except the shadow of a 
wheelbarrow which was turned up in order to protect the child from the rays 
ofthe sun. Many more such scenes as this met my view, some of them even 
worse than the ones I have described. These will, however, suffice to give your 
readers an idea of what Hungarian labor really means. 

Before the Hungarian was imported the task for an ordinary man was to draw 
five ovens, but the Hungarian takes the contract for six ovens for less money 
than the American formerly received for five. He compels his wife or grown- 
up daughter to accompany him to the ovens in the morning and assist in the 
work until about noon; after that she may go home. 

While the owner of the works does not employ the women, he is responsible 
for the crime of permitting them to work there, and should be held up to public 
execration and scorn, 

These imported men show no disposition to become citizens of this country, 
but, on the contrary, seek to obtain a certain sum of money, which they con- 
sider a competence, and with it return to Italy or Hungary. I have seen eight 
of these people and one woman living in a small house, without beds or furni- 
ture, sleeping on the floor, and have been informed by reliable authority that 
these nine persons’ expenses for one month was only $27. I have seen them in 
the Frostburg region of Maryland, where they had been brought by agents, who 
engaged them at Castle Garden, living ina wooden building, sleeping on bunks, 
this building being fenced in to prevent them being communicated with by the 
people whose places they had taken. The diet of these men was water and 
mush, with a small quantity of meat on Sunday. These men are brought into 
competition with skilled as well as unskilled labor, and it is fast becoming as 
bad as the competition of the Chinese in the West. 


Such is the testimony of Mr. Powderly, who represents half a mill- 
ion workingmen in America. 


Mr. William F. Barclay’s evidence before the committee is equally 
strong: 

We have a great many of these so-called Hungarians. 
garians, but Slavonians. They are not brought to our region on a written con- 
tract. There is an agency in Pittsburgh and in New York for the employment 
of these people, and to send them where they are called for. We are against 
the importation of these people because their influence is degrading. Firms 
employ these people in preference to Americans or other emigrants. They are 
easily imposed upon, not 5 per cent. of them being able to read. They perform 
this soft-coal mining very well, as it requires little skill. They have usually 
about one womantoeveryten men. Their habits are disgusting in the extreme. 
I saw and counted one day thirty-five women and children employed forking 
coke and working about the ovens; the children poorly clad, of every age rang- 
ing from 5 years upward. They do not work on Sunday. To illustrate how 
they live: A yard boss who went to get men to work got thirty-seven men out 
of a house containing four small rooms. They had no beds, but laid on the 
floor, heads and tails, I suppose. 

I never knew one of these men to stay in the country. They spend compar- 
atively nothing, saving their money to return home. Even when sick they goto 
the poor-house, until at last the authorities refused to longer entertain them 
while they had money. They willeat anything. They hang their meat out in 
the sun that it may become softand tainted. The business men of the region 
are opposed tothem. They getthe same wages asthe Americans, except when 
they work by the day; then they are paid 33 per cent. less, which is all they are 
worth. This importation has reduced the price of mining, and makes it impos- 
sible for the men to do other than submit to whatever the operators demand or 
require of them, regardless of its justice. 


They are not Hun- 


These statements present a picture of woe and penury and degrada- 
tion at which every friend of humanity will shudder. It is hard to 
believe that such things can be true in this land blessed with free in- 
stitutions and boundless resources of wealth. Shall we consent to such 
a condition of affairs? Shall we suffer the ignorant and outcast of the 
world to be brought here under contracts which make them virtually 
slaves? Shall the self-respect of our laboring men and the modesty of 
their wives and daughters be laid a willing sacrifice upon the altar of 
avarice? These are questions which vitally concern the peace, happi- 
ness, and stability both of society and of government. 

FREE TRADE IN LABOR. 

We have heard much on this floor and elsewhere about ‘‘ protection ”’ 
and ‘‘ free trade.’’ That there are members before me who are warm 
friends of ‘‘ protection ’’ I know to be a fact, for ‘‘ they themselves have 
said it.” They want high protective duties upon all the products, 
whether food, medicine, or clothing, that come from abroad. If there is 
any member on either side of this House who advocates ‘‘ free trade’”’ 
I do not know it. There are many here, and I agree with them, who 
think that if the present tariff was modified so as to put the heaviest 
duties upon silks, diamonds, and other luxuries, and reduce them on 
food, clothing, and the necessaries of life, the wages of the workingman 
would buy more and his home would be happier. There are some of 
us also who think that a change in the tariff would give a largerand more 
remunerative market to our manufacturers, thus enabling them to keep 
their founderies and factories open all the time, and giving wages whicb 
would not only be high, but continuous and permanent. I do not con- 
sider that our belief of these and kindred propositions make us ‘‘ free- 
traders.”’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are ‘‘ free-traders’’ in this body and in the 
country, and these “‘ free-traders ’’ are all ‘‘ protectionists.’’ I do not 
say that all protectionists are free-traders, but I do say that all free- 
traders—in the sense in which I now use the term—are protectionists. 
Who, then, are these free-traders? They are the men who advocate and 
countenance by their votes and secure by their agents the importation 
of cheap and degraded laborers tocompete with our home people. They 
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are not all but many of the capitalists and corporations of the country. 
They are the men who traffic in human flesh, who buy their ignorant 
tellow 
horse-leech, is ever for ‘** more.”’ 
voted in favor of Chinese immigration—who voted that alow, immoral, 
squalid raceshould supplant by their labor and dishonor by their exam- 
ple the honest, worthy, and industrious workmen already in our midst. 
These are theonly avowed ‘‘ free-traders’’ in American politics. ** Pro- 
tection in the products of labor’’ but ‘free-trade in labor itself” 
to be their motto. Against this I enter my solemn protest. 
Where is the consistency of such a position ? 
protection for what he makes; if his goods and property must be kept 
sacredly guarded against all competition with the markets of the world, 
why should not his employé ask and receive the same protection? 
brain and muscle of the molder or weaver is his only property. Why 
not protect itas you do the property of itsemployer? Why let the brain 
and muscle of China or Hungary be brought into ruinous competition 
with it? Why shut the gates against all foreign competition in the prod- 
ucts of labor, thus increasing the price of the necessaries of life, and 
at the same time throw them wide open to all the imported labor of the 
world? This is the very perfection of injustice. You smite the work- 
ingman with a two-edged sword. You refuse to let him buy where he 
can buy the cheapest, and you let in this degraded labor, which lessens 
his wages with which he canbuy. Sucha policy is at once grotesquely 
absurd and cruelly unjust. Tocorrect that injustice this bill isintended. 
It puts an end to contract or servile imported lahor. 


seems 


TERMS OF THE BILL. 
The first section embodies the substance of the bill: 


That from and after the passage of thi$ act it shall be unlawful for any person, 
company, partnership, or corporation, in any manner whatsoever to prepay the 
transportation or inany way assist or encourage the importation or migration 
ofany ailen or ailens,any foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its 
Territories, or the District of Columbia, under contract or agreement, paid or 
special, expressed or implied, made previous to the importation or migration of 
such alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to perform labor or service of any 
kind in the United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia. 

The second section declares that all contracts with ‘‘any foreigneror 
foreigners, alien or aliens, to perform labor or service in the United 
States previous to the migration or importation of such persons into the 
United States shall be utterly void and of no effect.’’ 

The third section imposes a penalty of $1,000 for ‘‘every violation of 
any of the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this act.”’ 

The remaining sections are in the same direction. 

A HEARTY WELCOME TO BONA FIDE IMMIGRANTS. 

It will thus be seen that there is nothing in this bill which forbids 
or discourages the coming to this country of voluntary immigrants. 
Nor does it prohibit the bringing over of the family or relatives of for- 
eigners now in our country. At the end of section 5 is a proviso: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed as prohibiting any individual from 
assisting any member of his family or any relative to migrate from any foreign 
country to the United States. 

Across the waters we extend the hand of welcome to all who will 
identify themselves with our institutions, respect our laws, and advance 
ourcommon interests. Most cordially has this generous invitation been 
accepted. In every land the hearts of its oppressed and liberty-loving 
people have tagmed to free America as the prisoned plant turns to the 
sun. The official statistics show that since 1820—that is to say, for the 
past sixty years—the voluntary immigration to this country has reached 
the grand total of 10,808,189 people, nearly four times as great as our 
whole population in 1790. We welcome all who desire or intend to 
make this their home or who expect to become permanent citizens of 
our Government. The German, the Irish, the French, and other immi- 
grants have quickly and successfully adapted themselves to our institu- 
tions. Descended myself from such ancestors, I should be the last one 
to complain of their coming or detract from their virtues. Their con- 
duct and history is their best praise. Prompt to defend the honor and 
to promote the welfare of their adopted land, yielding ready and cheer- 
ful obedience to its laws and customs, they have illustrated in their 
lives and indicated by their conduct the wise policy of immigration. 
As kindred drops of water they have mingled and been lost in the great 
stream of American life. All such immigrants are welcome, and they 
know it. It is right to invite this class of immigrants, and it is also 
right to shut our ports against these imported laborers, who are willing 
to live in filthy hovels, half fed, and ignorant as the beasts of the field. 
Through the first comes to us fresh, healthy blood, which helps to build 
up and strengthen the body of the Republic; which creates a brave, pa- 
triotic, self-reliant, assimilative citizenship. Through the second comes 
only stagnant, diseased blood, which weakens the sinews of the coun- 
try, and which, if not removed, will bring decay and death. 

THIS LEGISLATON NOT NEW—THE ANTI-CHINESE LAWS. 

But it has been said here that this legislation is a 
I see, sir, no ground for such a charge. We all know that years ago 
what is known as the ‘‘cooly’’ law was passed, which is similar in 
its principle to this. We all remember the more recent anti-Chinese 
legislation. Aschairman of the subcommittee I had occasion six years 


sé 


new departure.’’ 


-men for a mess of pottage, whose ery, like the daughter of the | 
They are the honorable but mis- | 
guided gentlemen who in this Congress and in previous Congresses have | 


If the capitalist must have | 


The | 
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ago to examine this question. We were satisfied both as to the poliev 
and rightfulness of such legislation. In behalf of the Slmamist oo 
Education and Labor I presented to Congress the first anti-Chinese bill, 
It was vetoed by President Hayes, but the efforts we made forced meee 
treaty with China. Under that treaty our committee subsequently ir, 
the Forty-seventh Congress introduced another bill which was vy aie 
President Arthur. Another bill was then offered more in co 
| with the views of the Executive, but much less satisfactory to the 
of the Pacific Slope. That bill became a law, and this Congress . make 
it effective has added certain amendments. This whole subject ‘a 
therefore, familiar tous. The Chinese, like these imported Hungari; a 
were degraded, groveling white slaves, without self-respect, wifeless 
childless, and untit for American citizenship. We, therefore, ex: luded 
them from the country; and in so doing I contend we violated 1 a of 
the traditions or principles of American nationality. It is neither yox 
sible nor desirable for two races as distinct as the Caucasian and on 
golian to live under the same government without assimilation. The 
degradation or slavery of one or the other would be the inevitable re. 
sult. Homogeneity of ideas and of physicial and social habits are es. 
sential to natignal harmony and progress. From an industrial stand- 
point also the Chinese are equally objectionable. Our laboring people 
can not and ought not to be subjected to a competition which involve . 
the surrender of the sacred and elevating influences of home and the 
sacrifice of the ordinary appliances of personal civilization. No self. 
governing country can afford to diminish or destroy the dignity. the 
welfare, and independence of its citizens. rT 
The action of the present Congress, therefore, in amending and 
strengthening the anti-Chinese law afforded a precedent for the passave 
of the bill against the importation of alien laborers, and at the same 
time is another evidence of its desire to do full justice to the workinv- 
men of our country. . 


etoed by 
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CONTRACT CONVICT LABOR, 


Another bill, in the same direction as the two just mentioned, is the 
one (H. R. 995) abolishing what is known as the contract convict labo; 
system, so far as the prisoners of the United States are concerned. In 
most of the States the system of contracting out the labor of the crim- 
inals exists. The report of the committee and the evidence recently 
published by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor show th: 
necessity of such legislation: 


The evils of the contract system are many, but your committee deem it 
essary to only mention the following : 

(1) The contract system is wholly adverse to reform, and therefore shou 
abrogated. The prisoners are treated as if they were so many dumb beast 
being driven to their daily tasks by men whose aim is to get a certain amou 
of work out of them each day. 

Dr. Wines says: 

“It places for the entire working day all the prisoners contracted for. to 
great extent, under the control of men with no official responsibility ; men w 
see in the convict only so much machinery for making money; men whos¢ 
only, or at any rate, whose chief recommendation to the positions they hold 
the prison is that they are the highest bidders for the human beings hired by 
them. It introduces into the prisons agents of the contractors, who, for thi 
most part, have not only no interest in aiding reform of the convicts, but are 
too ready to oppose it, by offering mischievous indulgences to the convicts as 
an inducement to further industrial efforts.” 

Dr. Wines says further, to show that no reform is possible under this system 

‘In former times, especially conspicuous in New York was the fact of the 
establishment in the prisons of a power behind the throne greater than the 
throne ; a power well-nigh omnipotent within its sphere ; a powerthat coerces 
bribes, and threatens in pursuit of its selfish ends; a power that makes and un- 
makes officers, imposes and remits punishment through agents whor it has 
been able to bend to its will, and even stoops to mean devices to get the poor 
prisoner who has incurred its wrath into straits and difficulties, that its revenge 
may be gratified by the sight of his punishment.” 

(2) The contract system works great injury to honest labor in many branches 
of industry. Investigations by committees of State Legislatures has shown this 
fact repeatedly. Thespecial committee of the Sixty-third General Assem)!y of 
Ohio on prison labor in their report say : 

‘The testimony shows conclusively that the contract system carried on in our 
penal institutions is directly responsible for a large percentage of the reductions 
which have taken place in the wages of thousands of mechanics during the past 
four years. Nearly every manufacturer who testified before your committee 
attributed a large percentage of the reduction in wages to the system whichen 
abled manufacturers who have prison contracts, anc who employ large forces 
of convicts at cheap rates, to go into the market and wndersell them. There is 
little or no room for doubt as to the evil effect of this system upon the interests 
of free labor. It not only tends to pauperize honest labor, but it is, in a great 
measure, responsible for the overcrowded condition of many of our pena! 
stitutions.” 

The result of the investigations by the commissioner of the bureau of labor 
statistics of the State of New York is: 

“ The coutract system of prison labor is directly responsible, toa great exten! 
for the reduction of wages and loss of employment suffered by mechanics en 
gaged in the same branches of industry which are carried on under the contr 
system in the prisons.” 


nec- 
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No argument, however, is needed upon a subject so familiar. This 
House has by unanimous consent set apart a day for the consideration 
of this bill, and also for the bill relative to the eight-hour law. | hope 
when the day is reached both of these measure will be promptly passed 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Four years ago this House by a two-thirds vote declared the mea 
of this eight-hour law and demanded its enforcement. I well remeni- 
ber the great interest which the workingmen of the whole country 
manifested in this law. A committee of the most intelligent and 1n- 
fluential representatives of the labor unions came to this city in beliall 


of its execution. I may be pardoned for reading a letter which tuos 
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gentlemen voluntarily addressed to me as a member of the committee | which were intended for the general public. In Texas, Nebraska, and 


then in charge of the matter: | throughout the West and Southwest these have grown in size and enor- 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8, 1880. mityv. 

DEAR Sir: Onbehalfof three-quarters of a million of organized workingmen of Congress has dealt a deadly blow at this triple-headed monster of 
the United States, whose organizations we have eee rar _ = land monopoly. This House has passed laws forfeiting over 70,000,- 
dially thank you for your efforts of yesterday in aid of the resolution for the oe ee ee ae 1, eee 
enforcement of the national eight-hour law. | 000 of acres which these railroads claimed and restoring them to 

Hoping for better success on the next trial over open enemies and cowardly | the people. It has also repealed the pre-emption laws, through the 
“dodgers” and filibusters, we are, sir, fraudulent abuse of which these immense bodies of land have been ag- 

Very truly, yeurs, &c., ‘ : ; s . 
. JOHN G. MILLS, gregated, and has restored these lands to bona fide homestead settlers. 
Secretary Eight-Hour Delegation. This House has also by a law put an end to this unlawful fencing of 
&. F. TREVELLICE. the public domain. These, Mr. Speaker, are measures which vitally 
Chairman, Detroit, Mich. * : . . . : 
DYER D. LUM. affect the welfare of the great body of our people. We want no great 
Northampton, Mass. land monopolies; we want no landed aristocracy; our population is 
C. H. gage eee Mass rapidly and enormously increasing. Except forsome legislation of this 
A. R. PARSONS, - ’ | kind these great land and cattle companies and the railroads will have 
a Chicago, IU. | absorbed all the available lands of the country. This legislation alone 
8. C. HUNT, a will entitle the present House of Representatives to live in the grateful 
Boston, Mass. : ; S 
Hon. ALBERT S. Wits, M. C., remembrance of the American people. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


Then, as now, this question was near to the workingmen. But, sir, in making this hasty enumeration of acts of legislation in 

Then, as now, the failure to execute it was inexcusable. What are | the present Congress favorable to the laboring man and the great masses 
the facts? On the 25th June, 1868, Congress passed a law which is em- | of our people I come lastly to the most important of all. 
bodied in section 3738 of the Revised Statutes and is in these words: measures looking to the education of our people. 

Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, and me- | As far back as last F ebruary the Committee on Education reported 
chanics now employed, or who may be hereafter employed, by or on behalf of | 4 bill which is now on our Calendar extending aid for ten years to the 
the Government of the United States. States for educational purposes. The Senate committee within a few 

If this is the law, and if it means what it says, what reason can Con- | days thereafter reported a similar bill and for a larger amount—sev- 
gress give for refusing to declare that meaning to the world? If any | ©Mty-Seven millions. The Senate bill is on the Speaker’s table, and 
doubt as to its meaning could exist it would be removed when we re- this House will bear me witness that as chairman of the subcommit- 
call the circumstances which preceded its introduction and the debate | te 12 charge of this legislation I have taithfally endeavored to secure 
at the time of its passage. action upon it. I hope before we adjourn that this bill will become a 

Petitions had been sent to Congress from all parts of the country, law. If, however, the pressure of the appropriation bills prevent ac- 
petitions not only from the arsenals, navy-yards, and other places un- | tion during the present session, I shall immediately upon the opening 
der the charge of the Government, but from the laboring people gen- | of the next session press this bill upon the attention of this House. 


lreter to the 


erally. One large petition, I see from the record of that time, came | I need not here urge the importance of such a law. Intelligence is 
from my own city, Louisville, in which there never was an arsenal or | the prop, the cementing bond, the sheet-anchor, the very life-blood of 
other Government work where this law would operate. | our free institutions. We need no standing armies inarepublic. We 


These petitioners claimed that the experience of mankind showed that | need only that the people should know their rights and advantages,. 
in the long run men could accomplish as much work by working eight and such knowledge will be always a sure rock of defense. No tree, 
hours steadily as could be done by attempting to work for ten; that man’s intelligent, and self-governing people can ever be overcome either by 
physical capacity for manual labor was limited, and that it was not | Ope? foes or internal dissensions. 
wise te attempt to extend it beyond its reasonable capacity; that such 
a reduction of the hours of labor was proper in view of the increased 
work done by machinery, and that as full results would be secured to | of the acts of legislation whieh this House has brought forward, and 
the Government within that time as within ten or fourteen hours. most of which have already been favorably veted upon. Good laws 

Passing to still higher considerations, these laboring men contended | make good citizens. Let Congress recognize the rights of all our citi- 
that as our Republic was based upon the intelligence of the people, it | zens; let the toiler by the wayside, the delver in the mine, the work- 
was the duty of every man who was a voter to fit himself for the proper | man at the forge, the plow, the loom, and the anvil feel that these laws 
discharge of his duties as such, and for this purpose he should have a 
portion of each day to devote to his education and improvement. Con- 
tending, therefore, that the health of the laborer and the general in- 
terests of society would be promoted by this reform, these petitioners 
came to Congress asking that the Federal Government should put their | 
theories to a test, hoping and knowing that if it proved successful in | 


CONCLUSION, 
I have thus, Mr. Speaker, called attention to a few, and only a tew, 


are made for him as well as for the more powerful members of society; 
let it be believed that Congress and the Federal Government are gov- 
erned by that old and approved democratic maxim, ‘‘ equal rights to 
all, exclusive privileges for none,’’ and you will have laid in the hearts 
and interests of all our people the foundations of a republic which wil 
stand and flourish 





~ } ° : 

the case of the Government the example would be followed in all pri- | wr the ee _ a 
vate establishments. It wasin response to such appeals that this eight- | endl haan eke hitoe a, 
hour law was passed. Thedebateat the time it was passed showed what | 


its meaning and purpose was. Its terms are plain, and the experi- | 
ment it proposed is worth the cost. The bill 1 have referred to pro- 
poses to pay these men according to this law. Can we afford to retuse 
this? Willa refusal secure that respect for and obedience to the law 
upon which more than anything else the harmony and perpetuity of 
our free institutions depend? Sir, if there were no questions of pri- 
vate right involved, if there were no merit whatever in the original oF 
proposition, I should feel it my duty to demand the enforcement of 

this law as an example to be placed before the country. If we in this 


. HON. JAMES H. BUDD, 
place ignore, nullify the solemn statutes of the land, how can we look 


. * . . . : OF CALIFORNIA, 
elsewhere for anything but riot, anarchy, and insubordination ? 5 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


LANDS FOR THE LANDLESS. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
{nother subject which has largely occupied the time of the present 
: TTe RS ¢ , i . i : » i > >. al , 7 « > « > 1c © | 
Congres and which in of great interest to every wagelabore, is th |" tome bang in Comic of the Whale Hovan on he ate of he Union 
tae , . . and having under consideration the bill (H.R. 1798) to amend an act entitled 
fensible policy the public lands which ought to be sacredly set apart | “An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,” approved 
for the use and benefit of the people have been within the past twenty- | My 6, 1882— 
live years given to railroad corporations. Two hundred millions of Mr. BUDD said: 
acres have been thus granted away—an immense empire in itself. 
Che Atlantic and Pacific road in 1866 received 49,244,803 acres. The | the effect of their competition upon our people is possessed east of the 
Northern Pacific and the Texas Pacific, the Iron Mountain, the Califor- | Mississippi River there will be no opposition to further needed anti- 
nia and Oregon, and numerous other corporations were given many | Chinese legislation. 
millions more. Not content with this, other monopolists began a sys- The learned gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rice] states that 
tem of buying and unlawful fencing up of public lands, thus aggregat- | this bill ‘‘ adds no single barrier to the coming of Chinese into our coun- 
ing thousands and hundreds of thousands of acres in one great ranche. | try.’’ If this be so, why did he so violently oppose the measure? Such 
The Commissioner of the Land Office presents the facts. One single | opposition certainly proves that, to his mind, the bill is very restrict 
corporation, the Arkansas Cattle Company, has fenced in 921,600 acres. | ive. The second point made by him is that as there have been fewer 
Many foreign companies have fenced up or bought up millions of acres | arrivals since the act of 1882 took effect than before that time, the pres- 


XV—24 


Saturday, May 3, 1884. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: When fuller information concerning the Chinese and 
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As well could it be claimed that registration laws violated the ¢ 
stitution and prohibited citizens from voting because they prescril 
manner thereof and the proper evidence of the right. 

Regulations are not prohibition. 


nt law is perfect and a new one unnecessary. This position has been 


fully answered by my colleagues Messrs. SUMNER and GLASCOCK. 
' hat they have said I can add but little. That there have been 
irrivals since the act of 1882 than before is true From August, 
to November, LS83 only ? Go Chi 


red the 


And proper regulations and cert 
cates are beneficial to the true merchant, because they save him 
expense and annoyance. They are only objected to by such as have yo 
right to enter the United States, and under this act will by preve hi 
irom securing the evidence of such right. 

But should the act have violated treaties, what then? Well. 
and needed it should pass, for we owe more to our own people than 
the other nations of the earth. Treaties must give way to matt 
right protecting citizens of our own country. 


nese landed at San Francisco, 
hereas 14,086 departed therefrom. Of the latter, 12,181 had return 
tificates. The loss by departure was but 1,905 here are many 
for this condition of affairs. I will state a few: 
irst. The act of 1882 and the agitation for its passage stimulated 
hinese immigration during 1881—’82, during these years 56,381 Chi- 
nese entering the United States, nearly double the influx of any other 
two years. Every Chinaman desi 


th 


ing to come, who could secure pas- 
ie, found his way intothe country. Thousands were prevented from sini atin 
coming only through lack of transportation facilitie 8. Shipsand steam- The number of Chinese in the United States has been varion 
a violated —— ene laws and were laded far beyond their mated. The census of 1880 places it at 105,465. This is incor 
regulated capacity. Every available vessel was pressed into service. | i+ 1, too small. Any one familiar with the Chinese underst 
Naturally a calm followed this SOrm. Stimulations are almost in- impossibility of obtaining exact statistics concerning them " 
variably followed by periods of relaxation. - oe er 1 will prove that the number is lerger than given in the census 
Compare the stimulated increase of 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876 with In 1869, H. C. Bennett, secretary of the San Francisco ( hines 
ener mre coro and oe + he hinese ee 'D'| tective Society, with the aid of the Chinese companies, made : 
io Wane AB, 194; im 16d8 16 was 16,651 ; in 1875 it was 19,039; in | estimate of the number of Chinese in the United States. This 
1876 it was 16,679. Then began the relaxation In 1Sv7 the immM1- | ¢om such sources. approximatesaccuracy. The figure was 90.000 
gration fell to 10,579 ; in 1878, to 8,418; in 1879, it was9,169, and in the census of 1870, only one year later, gave the number of (1 
it had ebbed to 7,011 : : ‘ 


Second 


NUMBER OF CHINESE IN THE 


Tl h t before tl ‘t of 1882 bec: , | a8 being 63,199. The census was incorrect. 

There was a rush to entel m fore 1e act of 2 became a In 1876 Mr. Alfred Wheeler appeared on behalf of the Chim 

law,as the operation and construction of it could not then be determined. fore a joint committee of Congress. From the custom-hou 

on . . siete rr..2 a. vr . 3 -house res 

The desire to come was not lessen¢ d, the fear of law deterre d. Chis San Francisco he proved, on behalf of the Chinese, be it remet 

iw must be tested before it was safe for the Chinese to again pour into that there were then only 93,963 Chinese in the State of Califor 

1 mes > ove;r i ] j . » j . j F . > . ae a oe e Ses - ~ 

rcountry. hinese came ove! = ee ee Cn inte aa o oe only 113,000 in the United States who had come through th: 

law; able attorneys were « mployec ,»and the a was put to t puting 1 rr San Francisco. He did not include one Chinese person who | 

or 9 dicial construction. The weak ene wh con ams wane ae into the United States through Oregon, Washington Territory 

cially determined, and the modes shown by which it could be evaded. 


: : port other than San Francisco. (See page 1196 of the testimony bet 
ie judges could not agree as to its proper construction. In the East 


. fect. in the West the joint committee on Chinese emigration of 1876. 
he | as give! » effect, in st another. a . : Pa ’ 
} aim W > ——— ‘ x j | rT ‘ “ 6 eH : Assuming the figures of either Bennett or Wheeler as corr 
ww tha . se knov ‘ »vade : Ts sac : : ; : 
WV that the Uninese Know how tO evade the Operations of whe a the presumption is that neither are too high, for they were c: 
of 1882 they will do so, unless an act be passed remedying the defect ae ~sagiat oe a ae = : : 
tery! a ' a f indicial det ‘nation it to favor the Chinese companies, which were even then endea 
{ that k i ‘moving tron ; al Nal detern é 3 > ras . 
eae a Se Se prove as small a number of Chinese in the country as possib| 
sput its . ; ; A ; Ee 
al ie a to the United States i a by adding the number of arrivals since 1869 or 1876, as the case 1 
fut t og on i m o “i States is not correct. 2 . % . . 
sut the number given v« oa” rT i ou i Ga is D Cc I I be, we have, after deducting for departures and deaths, a far gr 
eS not i ate i ) y George U. israel, : . 
at ae 7 — Poe where W gery ee vy oy i a : number than given in the census. 
leading ; . 1a, ash., é - se have devisec mT. a age : > 
a leading attorney = oy ap h d saa ti ; f rake Bennett’s figures: Chinese in United States in 1869 
nany effective modes of cros ing the bore er In ¢ irect Violation Of 1aW; | arrivals from 1869 to 1882, 205.431: a total of 295.431. 
that it is worth from $50 to $100 for each Chinaman brought in. Mr. 


to 


OO) Oy 
Of these 


Chis 


. 4] ofa 9 Th: ce than 100.000 have either died or departed since 1869. 
Israel ré lates many of these methods, but T have not time to specily | leave 195,000 vet here. 
them. Suffice it that hundreds come in of whom no record is kept. : 


: ad ; ; Take Wheeler’s figures: In 1876 there were here 113,000 
Mr. Israel is corroborated by the reports of the United States officers = g 


; , have entered the United States since then 93,955, a majorit 
of Washington Territory. j}remain. This would give us over 150,000 to-day in the Unite: 
SUMNER'S AMENDMENT In this estimate are not included those Chinese who entered | 
It was to remedy these evils, which my learned colleague Mr. SuM- | 1876 through any port other than San Francisco. It will there! 
NER foretold months before any official report was made thereof, that | safe to say that from 175,000 to 200,000 Chinese are now in the Un 
he proposed the amendment giving peace officers of the States and Ter- | States. In confirmation of this estimate I desire to call attenti 
ritories the powers of United States marshals and deputy marshals for | the statements of gentlemen who have given the subject careful s 
the purpose of enforcing the provisions of the act. This is one of the In 1876 Frank M. Pixley calculated trom 150,000 to 175,000 Ch 
most important amendments to the bill, and one without which nearly | on the Pacific coast. In 1879 Hon. J. K. Luttrell and Hon. | 
every other provision might easily be violated. Thisamendment alone | Page stated on the floor of the House that there were in Cal 
shows the error of Governor Rice’s assertion. 150,000 Chinese. Senator Sargent spoke to the same effect 
The joint committee which carefully examined into this matter r 
ported, February 27, 1877, that Chinese in California equaled 


y ol 
+ } ; 
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But, I might ask, would it be any argument against amending a law 
shown by judicial construction to be worthless to assert that after its pass- | 


age and prior to its judicial construction less crime had been committed? | number of voters therein (150,000 and over), and Mr. WILLIS, on Fe! 
Che proper questions to answer are: What can be done under the | ruary 25, 1878, reported from the Committee on Labor and Educat 
present law? Does it carry out the intent of its framers? Has it de- | ‘‘ thatthe lowest estimate of the Chinese in the Pacific States is 150,000 
fects? How has it been construed? If the law does not carry out the I feel certain the number in the United States is not less than 191),000 
intent of its framers, or if it has defects, or if it has been rendered use- | of which at least three-fourths are on the Pacific Slope. 
less by judicial distortion, a bill carrying out these intentions, remedy- weer cients Gaennee Edéeeh ae eecexnen 
ing these defects, and preventing these distortions should be passed. ; : i s 
’ ne : > = It is asked. why is there an attempt toexclude Chinese and no 
Chat is the present case. That is the object of the present amend- . a wo : ; “ee 
p : 7 2” a : : | laboring classes? No person who has fully studied the subje: 
atory bill. Ido not claim that the bill is perfect. I consider it not “> ; nr ; 73 ; 
Te, ; Shs . ask this question. The situation evidently is not understood 
full enough in some particulars and unhappy in the expression of a Salen Aenean : 
nr : . aces aDbs or. 
jew others. The bill is the best that could be expected under the cir- hema ecies oly Carma 
cumstances. It is not the work of any one ortwo men. It is the work ae ; ; ; ¥ + Ee 
; aid "hohe 1 . Pe China contains one-third the population of the world. Great bi 
of the Pacitic coast delegation in Congress. rhe people of the coast are ‘ ; : ; : ; 
: > . . ; France, and Germany united contain less than one-third the popu 
a unit in their demand for the passage of some bill that will cure the > ies _ nod 
' by; ; “nts of China. In 1812, when the United States had a population o! 
defects of existing law rhis bill covers most of them. To remove the : ; ae : 
; fr. ; . . : nae Ee : than 8,000,000 of people, a census was taken in China showing 
question from the domain of politics and give the measure adopted an | 5. oa : ; : 
. , Pp 279,897 inhabitants. According to the Almanach de Gotha to 
indorsement that would command speedy action, the Delegates, Rep- | ~ ee : : as 
; . ¢ : _| China proper had 404,906,514 inhabitants, and the empire cont: 
resentatives, and Senators trom the coast met in joint committee. As : > ae Re > re 
' ; ; t Tr a population of 425,000,000. The customs returns of 1882 low: 
amendments were proposed they were discussed, and adopted or re- at ideiailie 
. ’ ¥ . considaderapniy. 
jected. When the ground had been fully covered all the amendments | “’)"““ : . : , , oe 
, “17 4) é. . rhe struggle for existence of the working people of China 1s 
adopted were copied, and the bill thus framed placed in the hands of | ,, : > : : Ct oft 
| f ‘ ae The ing; | Fully one-sixth of the population could be spared to the beneiit o! 
one of the members [Mr. HENLEY] to introduce for all. The indi- 7 ; } ‘ 
vidual wish was subordinated to the majority judgment. The bill is remainder. Over 100,000,000 people, nearly double the popu 
xd ins = a the United States, could leave China to the benefit of that count 
a good one and will prove effective. 1" . . . . . . hj a OT 
: The introduction of labor-saving machinery into China is oppose’ 
the people, as it would compel an exodus or cause a famine. When 
is introduced to any considerable extent millions must die or migra’ 
| The Chinese cloud that now hovers over the Pacific slope may some 
| day burst on the civilized world. 


NO TREATY VIOLATION 
The claim that it violetes the treaty because it regulates the manner 
in which merchants and other privileged persons may enter the coun- 
try and the evidence of their status is absurd. 
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When Beaconsfield proposed to bring the native soldiers of India into 
European warfare, the protest that prevented this step was not the 
result of idle fears. 

When arms of precision and machinery of war are possessed alike by 
all nations and military science generally understood, numbers and 
valor will decide warfare and determine the dominant powers. This is 
not idle talk. Icall attention to the known fearlessness of the Chinese. 
to their utter disregard of death, to the tenacity with which they fight, 
to the present absence of proper military training and equipments, and 
to their efforts to remedy this defect. 

For evidence of their great military possibilities I direct attention to 
the report of General Upton, of the United States Army, who in 1876, 
nnder the direction of this Government, made an inspection of the 
armies of the world. I also call attention to the performances of the 
“Invincible army’’ under Gordon during the Tai-Ping rebellion. It 
needed only military genius to utilize the raw material of the Chinese 
Empire. ; Be 

But it is the unarmed invasion against which we are now providing. 

CHINA AND INDIA, 

China and India are certain to have powerful influences upon the 
welfare and policies of nations. What figure will their climate, po- 
sition, physical resources, and exhaustless supply of cheap labor cut in 
the commercial world ? 

When factories are fully established in these countries will free-trad« 
England change her policy? As factory hands the Chinese are spoken 
of with praise. There is nothing they can not do. The introduction 


of them into the factory at North Adams, Mass., and the statement of 


their employer show how common coolies may speedily become expert 
workmen. It also shows how they may be used as a bludgeon to beat 
honest laboring men into reductions of wages. 

Climate and physical conditions render necessary more food, more 
clothing, and more shelter here than in China. If, then, among usand 
under heavier expenses, their competition is so disastrous, how will it 


be when in their own country under far less expense they begin a com- 


petition in the products of exchange ? Already India is forcing down the 
price of cereals by increasing the supply and producing at a price im- 
possible here. 

Her rapid strides in the cotton line are thus soon being feltin England. 

What is to prevent these and like countries, in few years to come, 
from using America and Europe as the vent for their cheap productions? 
They possess cheap labor and cheap raw material, and these will grow 
more cheap when capital introduces labor-superseding machinery. But 
[ can not follow the thought further at this time. 

CHINESE AT HOME, 

The Chinese at home live from hand to mouth. They can and do 

subsist upon less than any other known semi-civilized people. Edu- 


T 
et 


y, and frugality. 


religion, overcrowded condition, and system of government, they also 
have some commendable qualities. 

Economy, intelligence, energy, and adaptability to all employments 
are some of the latter. It must be confessed that these very qualities, 
added to their manner of living and customs, make the Chinese such 
formidable and undesirable competitors of American labor. Each Chi- 
nese laborer here is a machine, run at a daily cost of a few cents, to 
the displacement of a citizenon whose earnings depend a family. 

LABOR AND WAGES IN CHINA. 

[ shall in a few words speak of labor in China. 

Spear, in his pro-Chinese work, page 497, says: 

Che wages of labor in China in the larger cities is but a few cents a day. 

Nearly everything is made without machinery. 


\t Foochow, a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants, the wages are low. 
Says Doolittle: 


lhe wages of the common people are very low. Carpenters and masons ob- 
tain from 20 to 30 cents per day, boarding themselves. Hired men and women 
who do coarse work in the fields or in houses as servants generally receive from 
four to six dollars per month, and board themselves. If their employers board 
them they get from one to three dollars permonth, Clerks andaccountants re- 
ee from ten to thirty dollars per annum, with their board. School-teachers 
often obtain only from thirty to sixty dollars, besides small presents from their 
pupus,perannum. Literary men who are poor,and who fail of acquiring gov- 
‘rhment employment, are frequently glad to teach school at almost any price 
- ood, clothing, and rents are cheap, and yet the poor of all classes are enabled 
© support themselves only by great frugality. 
Chis is true of all the cities, and Rev. Dr. Gibson, who is strongly 
pro-Chinese in sentiment, confirms it in his evidence before the joint 
committee of 1876. Back from the coast wages are even lower and the 
condition of the people worse than at Foochow or Pekin. Tea-pickers 
get from 6 to 8 cents per day. 
Nevins, in his pro-Chinese book, says on page 31: 
\ boat manned by two persons and of such size that ten Chinamen think they 


can sleep comfortably in it may be chartered for $l a day. 
YD 1: < 
boat and two Chinamen only $1 a day ! 
‘reneral Upton, speaking of Che-foo, says: 


: T he town is a desolate one, streets narrow, gutters filthy and reeking with 
wwe mud, the men dirty, ill-dressed, and squalid. 


This isa good description of a model Chinese city. 


3d I 


(gain he says of Tien-Tsin: 


Pien-Tsin isa city of 400,000 inhabitants 





I one-half of whom reside outside of the 
walls The houses are mostly of mud: the streets ar inpaved, narrow, filthv, 
and redolent of bad odors fo one who has seen the worst streets of New York 
a comparison therewith would convey but a slight idea of Tien-Tsin Squalid 
men and women, half-famished dogs gnawing offal from the butcher-shops and 
the kitchen, hogs wallowing inthe cutte ind ro ne up th us on- 
cents, cats, wheelbarrows, mules, anc eys t Tien-Ts 

(gain, speaking of the country between Tien-Tsin and Pekin—the lat 


] 


ter has 1,300,000 inhabitants—he calls attention to the poverty of the 


Chinese in these words: 


In many respects the country which we traversed resembk 


the prairies of 
Illinois, even to its corn fields, but here the poverty is apparent, f n the faet 
that the cornstalks are dug up for fuel The villawes are all « rmmposed of 
mud huts, roof and wall alike, which in floods and heavy rains often wash down 
ind disappear In going through one of the villages a member of our party 
sought to change a silver dollar. He was told it was too large a coin to cireu- 
late in that town, and retired with his ideas of Chinese wealth essentially mod- 
ified : 


The streets in China are from six to ten feet wide, and are dark and 
dirty. Of the hotels in this country Williamson, in his admirable work, 
says that hotels in China have no beds, a raised stone or mud dais serves 
as such, and under these at night a fire is built for warmth. 


Travel- 
erscarry their own blankets. 


Che only furniture are a bench and table 

The tood of the people Is principally vegetable. Their 
constantly strained to keep the wolf from the door. Besides vegeta 
bles, tish, dogs, cats, hogs, ducks, and such other animals a 
ing to raise, in fact such only as raise 


energies are 


s cost noth 
themselves, are used as food. 
Black cats and dogs are preterre d, and are on the 
rants. Sosays Williams in his Middle Kingdom. 


} 


hat rats are a common diet, but a careful 
conclusion that this is not a diet « 


s et 


menu of the restau- 
it is also asserted 
investigation leads to the 
| preference but of necessity On this 

t of labor and wages in China United States Consul-General Den- 


ney, in writing to this Government in 1880, treats fully. 


CONSUL-GENERAL DENNY'S ACCOUNT 
Of the higher class of laborers, the silk-weavers and artists. he says 


Each is contented if he and his family earn enough to live upon; and if, after 
providing for a parent’s funeral expenses and contributing toward one of his 
children’s weddings, he has economized sufficiently to assure an honorable 
lunera 


of his own remains and those of his wife, h« 


feels as though he had ac 
compl hed the object of his existence 


That I may not be charged with buncombe I will give the following 


| extracts from the official report made in 1880: 


cation, habit, and ages of privation have bred into them economy, en- | 


or 
Possessing many defects, the natural outgrowth of their idolatrous | 


The grand average of an income under the head of skilled labor is as follows 


For a master, per week, $3; $156 per annum. 
Fora workman, per week, $1.50; $78 per annum 
For youngsters or females, per week, 50 cents 


$26 per annum 
The expense of living will be, respectively 


g 
For a master per annum 
For food, &c.. 


F< rrent AC . * Heer ee eeeeeereeeeoree > 
For clothing, &&« ; siete 12 
Total 


For a workman per annum 
For food, &« 


eoveres 45 
I iid stetnrncccssencsiodein 12 
For clothing, &&« & 
Total. sdeincebni ers 65 
rhe females and youngsters are considered to absorb all they earn 
The master lives generally at his workshop, where he has, perhaps, two room 


besides a place to cook in. 


$20 to $30 


rhe household furniture may be estimated at from 


The ordinary workman, if married, will share a small house witha friend and 
occupy one room and have access tothe kitchen. He may live with his parents 
in which case his earnings go to the common fund Under such circumstances 
$10 to $15 will cover the value of his household furniture 

If a bachelor, and away from his family, he will either sleep at his employe 
for a consideration, or stay with a friend; in either case his whole inventory 
consists of a box, with his clothes and his bedding 


rs 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR, 


Here itis necessary to distinguish between the owner or tenant farmer and 
the laborer who hires himself out by the day, the week, or the month 

On a Chinese farm every member of the family must work; even the children, 
when only 6 or7 years of age, have already some regular work assigned tl 
Two and one-half acres of good arable land, witha house, the material of which 
consists mostly of mud and reeds or bamboos, sometimes of stone or brick, 
with a roof of straw or reeds—seldom of tiles—a bullock, buffalo, or cow, a 
couple of pigs, a few fowls or ducks, and finally a few primitive agricultural im- 
plements, constitute the property of a well-to-do farmer 

Say the family consists of man, wife, and two cl 


dren of 7 to 10 vears of age 





They live almost entirely on the productions of their own soil; 200 copper cash, 
or about 20 cents, a day is about the marketable value of the food consumed by 
such a family. The ordinary daily fare is rice, or, asin the north, bread made 
out of wheat-flour and millet, also some salted vegetables and a light de n 
of the commonest tea On festive oc LS1OnS Some pork tow], orsalted egwys, and 
a cup or two of samshee (wine) form the ‘‘extras’’ these frugal peopk 
dulge iD 
The budget of a farmer's family stands on an average about thu 
Value of two and one-half acres of land 3400 00 
A good animal of draught ) ) 
Manure a 
Irrigation 10 OO 
Seeds ; OO 
Help at harvest tim«¢ 00 
Taxes, one-tenth on the gross yield of rice or wheat 11 00 
otal expenses 62 00 


The two and one-half acres, which the two adults, with the assistance of an 





e) 


4 


-— 


é 


animal of 
age 


Second crop, beans, cotton, or barley 


fertility and under ordinary climatic circumstances, in— 


oe 


. $120 00 
40 00 


160 00 


Or, say, in all al 


ut 


Deduct from this the cost of living of the family, $7 
62 


w thove S| 


», and there will be an income for the year of $25. 
ure besides some other small sources of income which are under the con- 
he women h the raising of chickens, pigs, the making of yarn 
th hese must be set off against other expenses for clothing, &c., 
umerated in the foregoing budget 
When cotton is cultivated the yield of acres is about as follows: Average 
yield about 1,600 pounds, at 4 cents = $64 ; actual outlay for cultivation, $20; man- 
arin ts leaving net profit of $33 
rl ichd can only be produced upon land adapted to the growth of cotton. 
rhe cotton is cither sold (in this case it is with the seed in) or so much is re- 


tained as may « ly be spun and woven at home 
A woma stospin: 


labor ts 
which nex 
bors u 
eral 


re 


° 


x 5 


assistance, &> 


mvenient 
Th Trhabdpiagye 
is worth 6« For the manufacture of the warp a _ process is adopted 
sist each other, just as the loom for weaving is often the property of sev- 
wr of a whole vill 

Two classes 
} 


thir 
‘ 


jew « 


awe 
of cloth are made in the country, namely 
inches ¥ ‘in p 


s wide 


! 1. A heavy quality, 
sces of six and one-quarter yards; 2. 
in pieces of nine and one-third yards. 
per day; sometimes more. 

rt raw » one piece of cloth involves an average of six work- 


and the weight of the piece averages about oneand one-third pounds, 
vorth about 60 cents 


tyv-ni 
lity 


« a 


forty-six Inehe 
\ we n > piece 


lo conve cotton ints 


ing aay 


The 
y ihe 
During hat 
5 cents perday 


vets 
gets 


Marin. 
eu Che value of his labor varies according to the season of the year. 

tt:me he gets, besides the meals, worth about 10 cents, from 10 to 
or 70 cents to $1.06 a week 

to S2a month, besides board. 


wv 


draughtand their children, ean work, will yield, ifthe land be of aver. | 


| in China, and many others not mentioned. by the authorities. 
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THE CHINESE #N AMERICA. 
In the United States the Chinese possess al} the traits of their king 
Not only 


| do they retain the vices named above, but erimes not named are com. 


3, and thetotal of other ex- | 


| in the Chinese language in Chinatown. 


bout one-third pound of yarn (woof) aday, which | 


essitates the assistance of two or three persons, and for this the neigh- | 


A lighter | 


mon. This is fully proved in the evideaee taken before the joint com 
mittee of 1576 and its report thereon. Wemales are brought here ny 
der contracts and bonds ef prostitution; perjuries in our courts ay 
general; murders common, and rewards for the latter openly published 
As to the contamination of 
our youths by opium and syphilis, itis widespread. Their competition 
breeds idleness and crime. Of evidence of the above the testimony 
named is full. " 
CHINES® COMPETITION 


Charles Crocker, the railroad raagnate of California, testifying hefore 
the committee, said that the 75,000 Chinese im California do work not 
respectable for a white to do, and were they driven from their places 
the same mast be filled by whites. I agree with him as to the effect 
of Chinese exclusion, but differ as te its desirability. ATI honest labor 
is honorable, and there are hundreds of thousands ef our own kind in 


| Europe and the East imploring any kind of honest. work at fair tivures 


| Mr. Crocker being one of the largest employers of men on the Paci 
| coast, certainly knows the effect of this exclusion. 


borer hires himself out by the day, the month, and, less frequently, | 


| road. 
if hisemployment be by the month | 


For permancnt employment or employment by the year the wages are lower, | 


sveraging about $12 per annum, with board and lodging. When working for 
short terms, lodging is no great consideration with him, for he will always find 
rough accommodations with afriend or relative , 
house rent with about 50 cash a month 
wardrobe in a state adequate to his seanty wants. 

A man who saves $3 to Sia year does fairly well, but the majority live from 
hand to mouth, and their whole life is but a hard struggle to fight the hungry 
wolf from the door. 


COOLY LABOR 


Iierein are comprised the carriers, boatmen, the wheelbarrowmen, &c 

Paling the rates ruling at all the great commercial centers of this empire, the 
grand average of a man’s earning is about $150 cash or 15 cents a day, which is 
equal to $4.50 per month But it varies so considerably, according to supplies 
and demand in different localities, that the minimum is as low as 5 cents a day, 
while the maximum is as high as 30 cents, without food or lodging. Much also 
depends upon the physical strength of the men, the endurance und strength of 
some being actually marvelous. Take, for instance, the tea carriers in the mount- 
Linous parts of Western China. They carry on their backs a load of from three 
hundred to four hundred pounds’ weight across difficult mountain passes, and 


travel with it for twenty consecutive days. They are considered well paid at 
25 cents a day 

An ordinary cooly’s monthly aceount would stand about thus: 
Receipts in wages $4 50 
icxpenditures for food 
Expenditures for 
Tic 


lodging 


dental expenses 


4 00 


50 


in speaking of the gold diggers on the Han River (in the province of Hupeh), 


Baron Von Richthofen, when writing to the Shanghai General Chamber of Com- 
merece in 1870, says 

Che diggers earn from 50 to 1) cash, or 5 to 15 cents, a day per head. From 
the quantity of gravel washed in a certain time, and the yield of one’s day’s 
vork, which I saw being neentrated in a pan, I calculated that seven men are 
it sh twenty tons of gravela day, and that the average yield in gold is 
to 4 cents a ton 
mined in many parts of China entirely by hand, and to say that it can 
at $l per ton at the pit's meuth, with profit to the owner of the mine, is 

striking iustration of the cheapness of human labor in this country. 

M of the cooly labor in China iscontrolled by certain houses as companies 
strong and reliable coolies are, if possible, kept indebted to them by advancing 
to the money while they are out of employment; hence, this labor is 
nearly always under mortgage to the hong (house), and in this way there ex- 
. good deal of slow or forced labor. But the principal secret of success of 

ompanies which sublet cooly laborers seems to be their holding them- 


co 
to wi 
bout 


(Coal ie 


Cools 


jata 
Lihom 
“ives 
make good any damage, whether arising from dishonesty or carelessness. 
hey prosper, Ww hile the coolies almost starve. 


in all the foregoing estimates of the cost of the laborer’s living no allowance | 


is made for the expenses which the great prevalence of opium-smoking and 


other vices entail 


HABITS OF CHINESE, 
Of the habits of these people I care to say but little. 


learned from any of the standard works on China. 


and other friendly writers. Female children are despised, and for three 
days atter birth covered with old rags to denote the contempt felt for 
them, and are often numbered like cattle or convicts and not named 
like human beings. Still, says Nevins, a family of daughters is often 
a source of great profit toa parent. Infanticide is universal. Three 
modes are common, namely, to drown in water, to smother, to bury 
The last method is supposed to possess certain charms. Lying 
and stealing are not counted vices. 

These are a few of the faults which the most friendly writers on 
China ascribe to these people. I have avoided naming one vice not 
agreed upon by pro-Chinese writers, and every statement of fact herein 
made is authenticated. I desire here to state that these are the char- 
acteristics of the laboring classes and coolies. The merchants are of 


alive 


much higher grade and are largely exempt from many of these traits. | for from one-third to one-quarter of the entire family expenses. 


Men of this class defray their | 
About $2 per annum will keep his | 


reaponsible to the employer for the cooly's actions. They undertake to | 





These may be | 
That the Chinese | 
cheerfully sell or pledge their wives and children is admitted by Nevins | 


| will prevent white eompetition and yet secure to. themselves the larg: 


fie 
ALit 


His eonclusions as 
to the effect are largely drawn from tle difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of securing whites during the construction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
He should know that the replacement'of these 75,000 Chinese 
by whites would add largely to the pepulation and. wealth of Cali- 
fornia, and ultimately benefit him and his line of railroad. 

The replacement of Chinese would, as I state more fully hereafter, 
stimulate business and encourage further immigratien. But for them 
the population of California would be to-day at least halfas large again 
They rent houses and partition them into-small rooms,. frequently con- 
structing a horizontal platform midway between ceiling and floor for 
the purpose of increasing sleeping capacity. They sleep on hard mat- 
covered benches or on the floor, packing like sardines, and having but 
little covering. Twenty will occupy the space that eommon decency 
would prevent a man and family from living in. For food they have 
rice, with a little hog or greens asa relish, Weak ted without milk 
or sugar is their drink. 

Five Chinese do not consume in value as mudh as one white. 
can live on from 10 to 20 cents a day. 
Chinese witnesses before the committee. 
little and that of the very cheapest kind. Cotton composes nearly every 
article of wear. In their persons, habits, and: homes they are {filthy 
The stench of Chinatown is unbearable toall but themselves. A white 
would starve where a Chinaman could prosper. What ebhance, then, 
to raise a family and take on the responsibilities of citizenship? 

The Chinese spend but litthe money with us, dealing almost exclu- 
sively among themselves. They come to strip:the land, and even pro- 
vide for sending their bones to China. They do not eontribute to our 
institutions, and it is impossible to learn thein wealth for purposes of 
taxation. When a merchant dies his estate is seldom administered 
under our laws. Their women are brought here under contracts of 
prostitution and comprise about 4 per cent. of the Chimese population 
They are sold and pledged. The Chinese work on just such wages as 


They 
This was testified to by pro- 
As.to clothing, they we 


r 
I 


obtainable wages, always being ready to underbid our own peop! 

But the facts regarding them are best summarized in the report of the 
joint committee. The evidence of Rev. Otis Gibson, who has charge: f 
a Chinese mission in San Francisco and who.is known as one of thei 
strongest advocates, has many strong points which tell against then 
Says he (page 408 of report): 

This conceit is so strong and their prejudice against all other people so bitter 
that, unless under some restraint of circumstance, they seldom fail to mantiest 
contempt for any and all other people except their own, for any and all custo! 


differing from their own, and for any and ail hearning or science or Invention ot 
art differing from the established order of things in their own Middle Kingdon 


Surely a most desirable class. (?) 

Yet these are the persons some of our Eastern friends desire to admit 
unrestricted into this country and permit to enter into competitiol 
with their own citizens. This, though as a fact their own States con 
tain a surplus of women who must work or starve or worse. Chinese 
most largely enter into competition with women. 

Massachusetts is the last State from which opposition to this bill should 
come. The reports of the commissioners of labor show that cheaper labor 
opposition would be the ruin of her working classes. Even without ser’ 
ile competition the wages of workingmen in Massachusetts do not gen- 
erally of themselvessupport their families. The wage-earners are iorcee 
to rely upon the assistance of their wives and children. The report 0! 

1876 contains some very suggestive facts for the consideration of our Fas 
| ernCongressmen. Letmestateone ortwofactsappearingtherein. [he 
rentofthe Massachusetts wage-earner is about 22} per cent. of his wag’ 
and the average rooms to a family are about five. With the ‘ shinese 
is at least five Chinese to a room and not 4 per cent. of wages for the 
|same. The conclusions of the commissioners are that in a majority ©! 





| cases workingmen in Massachusetts are forced to rely on their oe n 
DiS 
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needs no comment. Introduce Chinese competition, and how would | Ifthe ratio of distribution was larger than in Roberts’s cases, there 
our noble Eastern laborer receive hissupport? The wages of mechanics | would go to Chinese about one quarter of this, or $72,425,000, nearly 
and artisans in Massachusetts average as high as in other Eastern States | all of which is sent abroad either for articles they consume (for they 
and are higher than in many Middle, Western, and Southern States. | seldom buy American goods or from Americans) or as cash savings. 
See Young’s Labor in Europe and America.) — , | But for Chinese these wages would have been paid whites, who would 
The condition of affairs in New York city is worse than in Massa- | have come from the East or elsewhere; these wages would have been 
chusetts. When 7,000 women work for an average of $3 per week; | larger, and all retained or spent in our State. Oneof the strongest ob- 
when women receive from 25 to 35 cents per dozev for making shirts; | jections to the Chinese in my opinion is the possibility through them of 
when poverty is so great that butchers sell beef in such small quantities | the capitalist gaining exorbitant and undue returns for his invest- 
as from one to two cents’ worth; when many persons are forced to buy | ments. 
two cents’ worth of steak and one onion with which to season a meal, One of the most difficult problems of the age is the relation of capital 
it does seem that labor was now far too cheap. When these things exist, | to labor and the equitable distribution of products. Certainly the 
as evidence before the present Senate committee investigating the rela- profits of capital are large enough. it can care for itself. It can wait 
tions of capital and labor shows, it is time to command a halt in the | and seek openings, whereas labor must find employment orstarve. The 
importation of coolies. The people are long forbearing, but there is | rapid accumulation and concentration of capital within the past twenty 
a limit to endurance. years in the hands of a fgw and the growing went of the many should 
We need a proper distribution of the labor of our own country, not | influence us on all occasions to protect the labor of our people as best 
an importation of coolies. The laborers in the large Eastern cities | we can. Protectionists claim this is done by high protective duties 
should be aided to settle in the far West. The brotherhood-of-man | against the influxof the products of cheap labor. Free-traders, that it 
doctrine may be hugged to the breasts of some, but the true policy is | is done by permitting unrestricted importation of the products of cheap 
to provide for our own. ; | labor countries. A third class believe there is a proper mean between 
But gentlemen say that without these Chinese we of the Pacific | these extremes. All agree that our labor needs aid in some mode. 
coast would never have reclaimed our swamp lands, nor would our | The ends are alike, the means differ. Here, then, is a case on which 
Pacific Railroad have been built. Now, I admit that these works were | all can unite, and protect our laborer not only from the competition of 
largely constructed by the Chinese, but I deny that without such labor | Chinese labor, but also from the contamination of its association. 
the roads could not have been completed. I deny that their labor was 
of special benefit. I believe their presence pow and heretofore a curse. 
PACIFIC RAILROADS, 





As to railroad construction, the Union Pacific and eastern and west- the Tariff. 
ern roads were constructed by white labor. The Central Pacific Rail- a 
road and other Pacific railways could have been built in like manner. Se 

Had they been so constructed by white labor, the wages paid would SPEECH 
have been reinvested in this country; demand for goods, lands, and 


houses been stimulated; the business, settlement, and population in- ” 

creased, and a large immigration secured that is now retarded by the HI 0 N M l F QO W H I T E 

presence of cooly labor. site " 43 
The greater part of the wages received by the Chinese for their labor OF MINNESOTA, 

on these roads was sent to China. Consequently a large portion of a ae . a 

wealth that should have remained with us and added to our growth IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


and prosperity has been withdrawn trom circulation. Monday, May 5, 1884. 
Another evil effect was to prevent labor being drawn from the over- ; ; 
crowded martsof the East. Every cent paid to Chinese labor on these On the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes 
roads has been kept from the pocket of an American laborer, and by Mr. WHITE. of Minnesota. said: 
reason of the lesser wages paid it has for every dollar paid a Chinaman Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to say a word on this question, and for the 
put an extra dollar into the coffers of the railroad corporation, which |... cae Sen Biehl wad . as iaeiliean Sa ae eae 
. . ° : ° > . reason that 1 ama hepubDlican and yet favor a reduction of the rev 
would otherwise have found its way into a white laborer’s possession. ions . 
The road had to be built, and the Government subsidized it liberally, 7 ail amines Minin tiie ali during much of the discussion on this bill 
‘ . * nidi ~ » . . Tatte St: _ ro _ *. aa J. 4 . - a 
= pea Tae eee “ ee eee —a t —_~ ~ a a but so far since my return it has been a surprise to me that all the 
‘ol Se - oa re ye : hea 7 a. See speeches on the question seem to shun the true question itself. 
. ter = others age in effect before the joint committee that These long and able speeches on free trade and on protection are all 
Chinese laborers were paid about one-half the wages given whites. Yo — 9 ' ale eee 
Now. while it is ceas thes there en anes oe sec _ | well enough, byt the question is really shall we continue to take from 
nemnten tiated : ar ae © | the people fifty or sixty millionsof dollars annually more than the needs 
aborers in California to supply the demand, it is equally true that there “the Go wnt reauire. and! will di ta the fact that we are 
were not enough Chinese. The Chinese had to be imported; the whites of the Government require, and no one wil! dispute the fact that we are 
could have been beonehs ems he Tent oc Ware ee ’ li iil = doing so now. Fifty million dollars per year will pay all the debts of 
; . 5 : we rue, the savings | the Government, and last year we had a surplus of $130,000,000, and 
of the railroads by the employment of Chi ould have been, in the a ee ae Sena cee 
a _— iinese would have been, In the | ~« are told by experts that we will have $110,000,000 of surplus this 
first place, less; still, the advanced general good arising from the em- vs - adult enn, ak Gentes the ond of the ensd waan tank wo ae 2 ak. 
ployment of whites would ultimately have compensated them for any | +042 very closely to the amount —— owner 
. nate ve ‘lose > al . 


temporary loss. Railroads depend for their earnings upon the general | ' : . ‘ : 
am. “ = > MS ae | > Mr C "més ( » 4 > nartyv ill dare co be } 
prosperity of the country. | Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any party wil! dare go before 


| the people with the proper issue, the real issue, and favor taking from 
them $60,000,000 more than is needed. There was once found to be a 
surplus of money in the Treasury, and, as the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. HAMMOND] said, it was loaned to the States subject to call, but 
when the nation in its greatest need sought to call for its own the mem 
| bers of Congress from the States which had the money voted not to call 
Mark, “at this time.’’ In other words, white laborers would have | it in, and so it never was paid and never will be, and now no one on this 
to be brought into the State, which would have taken time and would | floor, se far as I know, favors dividing the surplus among the States 
have cost more. But they would have built up towns, settled lands, 


Kegarding swamp and overflowed lands the facts are about the same. 
Mr. Roberts, the president and manager of the Tide-Land Reclama- 
tion Company, testified before the committee of 1876: 


Q. Could you reclaim these lands with white labor? 
A. Not successfully at this time. 





| Does any member here object to all the protection incident to all 
and spent all their earnings with us. the tariff needed? Ifsothat member isa free-trader indeed. I for one 
Further on he said: am willing to allow the tariff to remain adjusted as it was under the 


act of March, 1883, with a few changes, but with a reduction, a hori- 
zontal reduction if you please, from this fact and for this reason, namely, 
the act of 1883 was the outcome of a vast amount of work by the Tariff 
Commission and by Congress, and ought to have been about as near 
He further testified that the cost to reclaim varied. Forty thousand | right as the wisdom of that Congress could make it. And if the act of 
acres were reclaimed ai from $6 to $7 per acre. Some smaller pieces | 1583 was as near right as it was claimed to be when passed, then the 
cost $25 per acre. After it is reclaimed the land is worth, he says, on | fact that it did not reduce the revenues as much as was anticipated is 
an average, $75 per acre. Had white labor been employed the distri- | the question now before us, and I want the income reduced, and I am 
bution of wealth would have been more equal; all received by the | not one of those who say a reduction of the tariff will increase the rev- 
Whites would have gone into general circulation. The workingmen | enue and in the next breath say the act of 1883 did reduce and will 


[ atone time owned a quarter million of acres (250,000), and then formed a tide- 
land company or association. I paid all the way from $2to $3 an acre, although 
in some cases I got it for halfa dollar an acre. I had to pay a dollar tothe State 
besides. * * * (This dollar is refunded.) : 


would have become permanent settlers among us. reduce the income more after further time. 

B, 8. Brooks, an attorney for the Chinese before the joint commit-| Now, Mr. Chairman, one will say retire your bonds, but in another 
tee, said that a surveyor-general of California had calculated for him | argument will say stop paying the public debt, because you wiil wipe 
the wealth produced by Chinese in building railroads and reclaiming | out the national banks, ‘‘ the best system the world ever saw Mr 


tule lands, and it was $289,700, 000. | Chairman, we all know that the money taken from the people must be 
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or in a short time a stringency will come, and to keep the 
financial machinery running smoothly a call for bonds is made and the 
rplus paid out. If this was not done and all the money kept in the 
[re you might go on and take all the money from the people and 
op all business; but we have paid so much of the debt which we 
at the close of the war, and interest is so low and the bonds sub- 
ject to call being reduced so fast, that we will be forced to go into the 
market and pay suc h price for bonds as Wall street sees fit to ask or we 
must dosomething else with the money, and I say leave it with its own- 
the people 
Mr. Chairman, we have heard of the great benefit of the protective 
policy of our Government. One gentleman, my friend from Michigan 
| Mr. CUTCHEON ], said a protectionist was enabled to live better and die 


isury, 


better, and if I understood him correctly fare better in the great here- | 


after, intimating that no free-trader would get a good quarter-section 
in the temperate zone of heaven; but, Mr. Chairman, I believe we ought 
to deal justly with our fellow-men and obey our Creater, trusting Him 


to govern the great hereafter rather than setting upa protective policy 


for heaven, for we may find a better state of things there than we ever | 


even dreamed of here 


It has been urged here over and over again 
that our protective policy was the greatest aid to the agriculturist, the 
farmer. Now let us see how it works: We in our State raise large 
quantities of wheat, and I suppose our protectionist friends will say 
you are protected. We put a duty of 20 cents per bushel on wheat. 


Now, bless your innocent souls, every farmer among us knows that 


we get just what dealers can pay for wheat, basing the price on Liver- | 
pool, deducting freight, elevator charge, interest, insurance, commis- | 


sions, a fair margin, &c. You from the East come to Chicago and buy 


what you want in the open market, and pay no more than the rela- | 


tive Liverpool value. The same is true of pork, beef, and corn; and 
if you do use 90 per cent. of all our produce, you do not of our great 
staple, wheat. So we who do the hardest of the work get the least 


pay, wear the poorest clothes, and pay the highest price forall we buy. 


Give us cheaper goods, and we will give you cheaper provisions; make | 


your goods a little cheaper and you can sell in other lands 
We furnish you the best breadstuffs in the world, 
and cheaper than the English manufacturer gets them. 
our share to enable you to send your goods to Mexico and to South 
America 

Last year we took forty-nine million dollars’ worth of coffee from Brazil 
and paid $38,000,000 of it in gold. Do as England is doing in wheat, 
getting it elsewhere than where gold must be paid forit. Brazil taxes 


not do so now. 


our pork 4 cents per pound, hams 5 cents; and we should buy coffee of 


Mexico, where we can sell our productions. Cultivate trade with our 


friends and they will cultivate more coffee, and let Brazil keep her 


coffee so long as she discriminates against us. 
is the tendency of the times; 


aires and tramps” 


What, Mr. Chairman, 
is it not toward the increase of million- 
We can remember when we had very few of either, 
ind if we go on as we have been going we will soon have nothing else. 
And do you think the people will be happy then? Will we not rather 
have such work as at Pittsburgh a few years ago? 

Is a tariff of 10 per cent. on diamonds and 60 to 400 per cent. on 
svoolen goods conducive to comfort for the poor, yea, for the great mid- 
lle classes in my State, where the mercury reaches thirty degrees below 
every winter? I wish to protest against such legislation, and 
would gladly join in amending the pending bill; but I give notice here 
that I will vote for a horizontal reduction if nothing better can be had, 


eTo 


the manufactures of wool at 56 per cent. 


We are forced to compete with all the world and in the open markets 
of the world in our productions, and pay 62 per cent. on our woolen 
goods in duty, 55 per cent. on glass and earthern ware; and still we 


found no fault so long as the money was needed, but when it is not 
needed we object 


Mr. Chairman, our farms have changed hands on an average twice 


already since we made them in my State; yes, sir, twice on mortgages | 79,000,000 acres. 


in thirty years, going into the hands of these Eastern men, who still cry 
out for more protection. Money loaned at 40 percent. out in our country 
in 1855 and so on down to 12, until the whole property changed hands. 
Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. EATON } said that 


there were now sixty articles manufactured in his State which need no 
protection 


perous and a free-trader 


Now, I apprehend that if we had facilities of transportation on the 
water as we have by our railroads on the land we would very soon be 
putting our productions into South America and into different coun- 
tries where we send none now, and | commend to the attention of our 
manufacturing triends in New England the carrying trade on the high 
seas, in which calling many thousands of our people can find employ- 
ment profitably, if we foster that interest as we should. We can not 


reach Rio Janeiro so quickly or so cheaply direct as we can by way of 


England 


Mr. Chairman, if we can not amend this bill, then I for one will vote 
lor it as it is, if we can get toa vote on the main question; and I know 
that to be the sentiment of the people of my State. 


You can | 


We are doing | 


And I met a gentleman this week who is manufacturing | 
down in Virginia and sending his productions to England, and is pros- | 


| part by fraudulent methods. 


The Public Domain. 


REMARKS 


Or! 


HON. A. X. 


NEW 


PAR 


YORK, 


KER, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1, 1884, 


On the public domain 


Fy iday, July 


Mr. PARKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although much has been said in relation to the pub 
lic domain of the United States, I wish to present some further facts and 
considerations connected therewith. 

The total national domain, including States, Territories, reservation 
and Alaska, is 2,291,376.338 acres. ‘The public domain remaining un 
disposed of is shown by the following statement made by the Commis 
sioner of the General Land Office: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1884 


In reply to your verbal request of the 30th ultimo I have to state that th 
area of the public lands is estimated as follows 


SiR 


tere 
Area surveyed to June 30, 1883... 886, 367 


Area unsurveyed to July 1, 1883, estimated venta : , 


928, 42 
1, 814, 793 

June 30, 1883 ......... 631,743 
254, 624 > 


928, 42¢ 


Surveyed and unsold to July 1, 1883. . ie 
Unsurveyed and unsold to July 1, 1883 ......... 
Area remaining undisposed of July 1, 1883 siaasiii 
Of this approximated area remaining it is estimated to be 
divided as follows 
Alaska oene 
Indian reservations 
Military reservations .. 
Public land strip... 


1, 183, 050 


| Miscellaneous 


Total.... wnilauaites _— 


The total area given is taken from the report of this office for 1583, 
and the area surveyed and unsurveyed from the same source 
The estimated area remaining is given on pages 527 and 528, Public Do: 
1883, and the area disposed of is found by deducting the area remaini: 
the area of the public lands surveyed and the estimated area unsurvey« 
all areas excepting the area actually surveyed are only approximately corr 
Very respectfully, 


Is3 


N. C. MCFARLAND, Comiss 


Hon. A. X. PARKER, 
House of Representatives 


ALASKA 
Alaska is unsurveyed and much of it unexplored. 
ceiving a quasi-territorial government. 


It is but 
It is unquestionably o 


| value in its fisheries, timber, and minerals. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS, 
Total number June 30, 1883, was one hundred and thirty-seven, « 
taining 135,998,101 acres, with an estimated population of 259,632, 01 


| about five hundred and twenty-nine acres to each Indian 
ven if it does reduce the tariff on diamonds to 8 per cent. and leave | 


THE PUBLIC LAND STRIP. 


is a tract lying west of Indian Territory and south of Kansas 
outside of any State or Territory, and is unorganized, and unnanx 
cept as the ** public land strip.”’ 
There were June 30, 1883, one hundred and seventy-seven mil 
reservations. 
SCHOOL GRANTS 


There have been land grants for school purposes amounting to n 


BOUNTY GRANTS. 


The military and naval bounty-land grants aggregate over 61,000,000 


} acres, 


Public attention is being sharply called to the disposition and 
ership of vast areas of lands that within the remembrance of men 
in active life have passed from the public domain. Not only has there 
been a marvelous increase in the number of farms and homes 
great tracts have been acquired by individual citizen holders, by non 
resident holders and foreign corporations, and by railroad corporations 

The public domain is being reduced with unnatural rapidity, anc 
Commissioner McFarland, of the G 
eral Land Office, in a communication to the Secretary of the Inte! 
dated May 15, 1884, says: 

The number of original entries filed during the calendar year 1882 was | 
The number filed in 1883 was 251,571. The current increase shows that th 


ber filed the present year will exceed 300,000. There are some 600,000 « 
record now before this office, chiefly under the pre-emption, homestead 


| culture, timber-land, and desert land laws, involving not less than 75," 


acres, and of those claims, entries aggregating many millions of acres 
lieved to be fraudulent, and each day adds to thisaccumulation. I heave g1\ 
my best endeavors to the protection of public lands so far as the present 5 
of the law and the limited means at my disposal would permit. 
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The title to over 27,000,000 acres of the public lands was initiated 
in the year 1883. 
CITIZEN OWNERS 
lhe following list shows some of the large holdings of American citi- 
















Zeus 
Acres 

Hon. C. F. Brainerd, of Brainerd, in Arizona . 140, 000 
Hon, George Hearst, San Francisco...... ‘ ; pnicusiciiedaiinted 18, 000 
4. P. Moore, Santa Rosa, re 138, 00 ) 
The Murphy estate, Santa ¢ Si eatecictniiceuhtintincwebanes 150, 000 
F.C. Sherwin, in New Mexico 600, 000 
Dorsey Mprerrrrer ett i itt eer eee ee . cece YOO OOO 
Whitmore & Co., of Wisconsin, in Alabama. ................. siden 35, OOO 
1 W. Iliffe, Colorado......... et aad : 15, 000 
Grandin Brothers, of Tidioute, Pa.,in Dakota......... a 2 40. 000 
Oliver Dalrymple, of Saint Paul, Minn... calie 500, OOO 
H. Disston, of Philadelphia.................000:00ee0e 2. 000, 000 
Hon. William Larabee, in lowa. 18. 000 
Walter Brown, of Kansas, in Kansas.. 43. 000 
Morrill & Co.,in Kansas.................. 102, 000 
J. B. Watkins, Lowisiana..............ccceeseceeseccesssereessscnscnscnssencoees 7 . .. 1,225, 000 
Daniel Murphy; Nevada........ 200, 000 
Mr. David Seltzer, of Ohio 25. 000 
Thompson & Warner, Minnesota ............00+ 50, 000 
J.B. Walker, Minneapolis. ...........ccc0....sereccsereecsecersonens ae , 50, 000 
Hon. J.S. Pillsbury, Minneapolis....................... ; ; 30. 000 
J.M. Richmond & Co., of Buffalo, in Missouri 150, 000 
Michael Brand, sr., Missouri...............000.-see0+ 100, 000 
Hiram H. Sibley tied ietienladian hanes 500, 000 
William Clarkk....cccccccrccccccsscssccccsceees selina ‘ a 30, OO) 
The David Raleigh estate,in New Jersey......... 5 ; eS 30, 000 
Chenango and Alleghany Railroad Company ‘ ‘ ; 50, 000 
R. D. George, South Carolina................:cccceeeeeeee ceeeeeees a i 25, 000 
Colonel Meyer, Wisconsin ................+. 35, 000 


6, S29, OOO 

AMERICAN LANDS HELD BY FOREIGN , 

The following table has been several times presented, and is doubt- 

less substantially correct. No kind of *‘ foreign interference ’”’ 
more offensive to Americans: 


OWNERBs. 


can be 


Acres. 
An English syndicate, No. 3, in Texas.......... 
The Holland Land Company, New Mexico... 
Sir Edward Reid and a syndicate, in Florida. 2 
English syndicate, in Mississippi........... ‘ 1,8 10,000 
DESO Ge I wisn cecnetatinnsc cntseesa senncensceres sim setlnavieiacs 1,750, 000 
i 
' 


3, 000, OOO 
4,500, 000 
> O00. 000 


Phillips, Marshall & Co., London 
German syndicate... eR wee 100, 000 
Anglo-American syndicate, Mr. Rogers, president, London 750, 000 


OU, O00 





Byran H. Evans, of London, in Mississippi......................... 700, 000 
Dalnd OF TG SiectnrrPhctsetcsineseinse sovssses $25, 000 
British Land Company, in Kansas......... ... ienaien pees 320, 000 
William Whalley, M. P., Peterborough, England ; - ‘ 310, 000 
Missouri Land Company, Edinburgh, Scotland... ...............cccssecseeeeees , 000 
Robert Tennant, of London............. 30, OOO 


Dundee Land Company, Scotland............... ‘ 
Lord Dunmore siuteanatinoeeil 
Benjamin Newgas, Liverpool 
Lord Houghton, in Florida 

Lord Dunraven, in Colorado... 





(un 
English Land Company, in Florida ............... ; 50, 000 
English Land Company, in Arkansas... cael . 5), O00 
Albert Peel, M. P., Leicestershire, England 10, 000 
Sir J. L Kay, Yorkshire, England ; 5, 000 
Alexander Grant, of London, in Kansas............ ‘ 35, 000 
English syndicate (represented by Close Brothers), Wisconsin 110, 000 
M. Ellerhauser, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in West Virginia 600, 000 
A Scotch syndicate, in Florida S00), O00 


A. Boysen, Danish consul, in Florida. as 50), 000 
Missouri Land Company, of Edinburgh, Scotland 


165, 000 


otal. 


THE LESSON OF GREAT BRITAIN 


A well-informed English writer states that— 


rhe total area of England and Wales, not including London, is 37,243,859 acres 
One man owns more than 186,397 acres, another more than 132,996 acres, and an 
other more than 102,785 acres. 


Sixty-six persons own an aggregate of 1,917,076 
acres ; 


one hundred persons own 3,917,641 acres ; two hundred and eighty per- 
sons own 5,425,754 acres, or nearly a sixth of England and Wales; and seven 
hundred and ten persons own one-fourth of all England and Wales A very 
moderate-sized church would hold all of these princely landlords. 
he totel area of Scotland is 18,940,694 acres. One man owns 1,358,425 acre 
& second owns 431,000 acres ; a third, 424,000 acres; a fourth, i fifth, 
16,000 acres. Twelve persons own nearly one-fourth of Seotland, and twenty 
persons have more than 120,000 acreseach. Seventy persons have about 9,400,000 
acres, or about one-half of Scotland, and 1,700 persons own no less than nine 
tenths of the whole of Scotland. Nowhere else in the whole kingdom have the 
small peasant proprietors suffered as badly as here. Whole districts have"been 
almost depopulated to make room for game parks, and where hundreds of 
thousands of sheep used to feed only deer are kept 
Che area of Ireland is 20,159,678 acres. One person owns 170,119; three per 

sons Own more than 100,000 acres each ; fourteen persons own more than 50,000 
cres each; ninety persons own more than 20,000 acres each; and 
and thirty-five own more than 10,000 acres each. Seven hundred 
persons own 9,512,728 acres, or nearly half the entire island 
In the whole United Kingdom eight persons own more than 220,000 acres each, 
1d no less than forty-one persons own more than 100,000 acres each 
number of acres held by a few of the largest owners 


73,000; and 


hundred 
wad forty-four 


one 


al I give the 





Acres 
Duke of Sutherland......... ‘ 1, Sos, 425 
Duke of Buccleugh and Queensbury................+. 150, 260 
“ir James Matheson. SAiiesieiineicaliinan seen 105, O70 
Earl of Breadalbane...... ; ‘ 72, 729 
Earl of Seafield... RR it 5 S01 
Duke of Richmond....... esc 2), 407 
Earl of Fife CR 4 257. 652 
Alexander Matheson.... 0,4 
Duke of Athol X 14, 40 
uke of Devonshire OS, 12 
— of Northumberland 185, 515 

of Argyll......... 175, 114 


European capitalists as well as our own art 
that land policy that has proved so disast 
classes of England, Scotland, Wales, and 1 ind 

Our country is becoming the pasture-land, the cattle-field 
walk of foreign landlords; we , 


America 
e middle and poorer 


employing in 
rous tot! 


and sheep 


are furnishing outlying lands for foreign 
ers of wealth whose interests are antagonistic to our own his i 
monopoly in its most hurtful form and outside influence in its most 
impertinent assumption. No true American can consider it without a 
feeling of aggravation and hostility. 
RAILROAD LAND GRANTS 
There were granted to States lands to aid in the construction of rai] 


roads, from September 20, 1850, to July 25, 


1866, inclusive, 53,490,263 


acres. The grants to corporations to aid in the construction of 


| 
bahal 
roads, from July 1, 1862, to May 4, 1870, inclusive, aggregate 137, 
208,688 acres, making a total of railroad land grants of 190.698.695 
acres 
Statement showing the Administration and Congress making the Pp 
grants, re spective ly 
‘ . Aere 
Administration and Congress Year nectiend’ 
rant 
President Fillmore (first session Thirty-first Congress S50 3, Fol, 71 
President Fillmore (first session Thirty-second Congress L852 1, 764,711.00 


President Fillmore (second session Thirty-second Con 


g ° . 1853 


otal under President Fillmore 





&. 198 
President Pierce (first session Thirty-fourth Congress 1856 14, 559, 729. 79 
President Pierce (third session Thirty-fourth Congress », LIS, 450. 00 

lotal under President Pierce ; 19, 678 ) 
President Lincoln (second session Thirty-seventh Con 

gress a . 1862 z 4, OM f 

President Lincoln (third session Thirty-seventh Congress 1863 3, 915, 200, 00 
President Lincoln (first session Thirty-eighth Congress Leé64 16, S48, GOO, OF 
President Lincoln (second session Thirty-eighthCongress 1865 125, 000, 00 

otal under President Lincol: 74, 395, SOL. € 
President Johnson (first session Thirty-ninth Congress L866 34, O01, 29 
President Johnson (third sessjon Fortieth Congress L869 

otal under President Johnson 34, OO 7 
President Grant (second session Fortieth Congress 1, 000, 000, 00 
President Grant (third session Forty-first Congress l ; 918.0) 
President Grant (second session Forty-second Congress 7, 9038. € 

otal under President Grant 19 

Grand total 155, M4 

Doubtless great prosperity has been carried to remote localities by 

the construction of railroads that could not have been built without 
Government aid. It is neither fair nor just to condemn those who hon 
estly sought to deve lop and have de veloped the waste place s of the 
country by giving them means of communication. But aid has som 


times grown from compensation into gift and has formed the basis of 
combination and speculation, yet in the main I believe that the grants 
have been honestly made. 


The time has come for a change of poli: 
il d for 


settlement with the recipients of the nation’s bounty 
Our population is increasing with sufficient rapidity, and the settl 
ent of the country does not need to be stimulated 
the right to be protected in their inheritance. 


nor ju 


Che unborn have 
It is now neither policy 
ce to solicit the poor of all nations to occupy our lands rh 

fit immigrant who comes to stay and to become Americanized is wel 
come; but we have the right to exercise some care and circumspectior 

Not only have immense amounts of land been acquired as stated, but 
men and corporations have, by force and without right, taken posses 
sion of and fenced against their rivals, prospective settlers, mail-car 
riers, travelers, and the Government, tracts of 





great proportions and 
value 


Deputy Surveyor Fairtield, of Nebraska, reports, November 26, 1883 











as follows as to public lands in Northwestern Nebraska . 
Che whole country embraced in my contract is occu; land run bv ecapit sts 
engaged in cattle-raising, who have hundreds of miles of wire fence nstructe 
to ose all desirable land, inecludi water courses, to form barriers for the 
ultle and prevent settlers fre Pp iz the land They also represeut that 
hey have desert and timber claims upon the land they have inclose | Up 
tl fencesthey have posted at intervals notices as follows The s« te 
who opens the fence had better look out for | Ss seal} 
rhe f es are built often so se several sect ~ one st k 
1 t inches ar ou 1 tog er ! the 1 ! ns ear ar a 
1ins iin 
Che statement of the acting Commissioner of the Gener Land ¢ ‘ 
in March, 1884, submitted to Congress with certain communications 
shows that 
l r serves - ‘ ‘ ‘ ict ft the este ‘ 1» i 
« 1 int <now “te i zed f ( re | | the 
i ‘ wil 1 is done ithe } s i } t . “ I 
p 3 special agents also s \ fra i tentries o land w 
t - es « cle ~ i vthe } mur i¢nta it Inte st 
st } ul y for the } pos r y the s ree ‘ ‘ ‘ sup] 
{mong the cases specially reported e those of the Ar eas \ ‘ “ 
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pany, in Colorado, whose inclosures embrace upward of 1,000,000 acres; the 
Prairie Cactle Company (Scotch), in Colorado, upward of 1,000,000 acres; H. H. 
Metealf, River Bend, ¢ , 200,000 acres; John W. Prowers, Colorado, 200, 000 

res; MeDaniel & Davis, Colorado, 75,000 acres; Routchler & Lamb, Colorado, 
40.000 acres; J. W. Frank, Colorado, 40,000 acres ; Garnett & Langford, Colorado, 
30,000 acres; E. C. Tane, Colorado, 50,000 acres; 
150,000 acres; Vrooman & McPFife, Colorado, 50,000 acres ; 
rado, 40,000 acres; Chick, Brown & Co., Colorado, 30,000 acres; Reynolds Cattle 
Company, Colorado, 50,000 acres; several other cases in Colorado embracing 
from 10,000 acres to 30,000 acres; Brighton Ranch, Nebraska, 125,000 acres; Coe 
& Carter, Nebraska, 3 miles of fence; J. W. Wilson, Nebraska, 40 milesof fence; 
J. W. Bosler, 20 miles; William Humphrey, Nevada, 30 miles; Nelson & Son, 
Nevada, 22 miles; Kennebeck Ranch, Nebraska, 20,000 to 50,000 acres. 

In Kansas, entire counties are reported as fenced 


o1o 


tac 


Beatty Brothers, Colo- 


lands 


Lic Among the companies and persons reported as having *‘ immense” 


very large” areas inclosed, but specific quantities not mentioned, are the 
Dubuque, Cimarren, and Renello Cattle Companies, of New Mexico; the Car- 
lisle Cattle Company (English), in Colorado; the Marquis de Morales, in Dakota ; 
the Wyoming Cattle Company (Scotch),in Wyoming; the Rankin Live-Stock 
Company,in Nebraska. Several companies and persons in Montana and else- 
where are mentioned as having inclosures, with no data. 


or 


Che Department of the Interior is doing all in its power to protect 
settlers and guard the public lands, but the vastness of the territory 
operated upon, the distant locations, the limited means at hand, and 


Leivesy Brothers, Colorado, | 
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the gradual emancipation of slaves and opposed the annexation of Texas 
and the South turned a deaf ear to his teachings. se 
houn in one respect, I had followed him in all. But whenthe war int 
which his doctrines led us was over, and I began to study the ques 
of internal improvements and saw how much the South had los 
following the later teachings of Mr. Calhoun, I learned to appreciate 
more highly the genius of Mr. Clay. And I acknowledge my chance 
of opinion with less reluctance when I know that Mr. Calhoun changed 


Believing Mr. (‘4 


4) 
Hon 


t by 


his own opinions both as to internal improvements and the tariff 


In Wyoming one hundred 
and twenty-five lange cattle companies are reported having fencing on the pub- | 


| further to understand and admire the far-reaching intellect and the 


THE PROPHECIES OF HENRY CLAY FULFILLED. 
And now, since I have studied the tariff question, I have learned st 


broad patriotism of the great Kentucky statesman. When he pro 
claimed the doctrine of protecting home industries in 1824, Mr. Web- 
ster opposed him and said it would destroy New England, which was 


| largely engaged in commerce, and hence supposed to be dependent 01 


the desperate activity of the lawless stockmen who are upon the ground 
in possession, sometimes claiming under color of law, and controlling | 


men and capital, render it almost impossible to immediately enforce 
the rights of the Government. As to all of these encroachments upon 
public interests and citizens’ rights we have our duty to perform. 


| wisdom, he said to the Representatives of Virginia that no city 


There must be no more granting of lands to aid in the building of rail- | 


roads. We must recover all lands that have been offered in such aid 


in all cases where the companies have failed to earn the lands and the 
right to recover fairly and honorably exists in the Government. 


Let us guard the rights of the American child. Let us, with due 


| any city in the Union in industrial pursuits. 


prudence, recognize the privilege of the coming immigrant to acquire | 


citizenship, with its duties and benefits. 
fencers toabandon what they have seized and loosen their clutch upon the 
lands of the people. Letusbuildup an American policy. 
our lands for citizens of the United States. 
ing of farms; 


Let ussecure 
Let us encourage the mak- 
encourage the building of homes; discourage the sale of 
large areas to citizens or to domestic corporations; prohibit absolutely 
the acquiring of the public domain by foreign corporations; prohibit 
the acquisition of public lands by non-resident foreigners, except upon 
the consent of our Government first obtained; terminate the claims 
and possession of all foreign non-resident occupants so far and as soon 

it can be done justly and without violating vested rights. Thus 


shall we preserve what is left of our once magnificent and still valuable 
public domain. 


as 


The Tariff. 


rhe old contest between Clay and Calhoun is revived, and we who followed 
Calhoun to destruction should now turn and follow Clay te resurrection. 


Ss 


PEECH 


OF 


R. CHALMERS 


MISSISSIPPI, 


HON. JAMES 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 25, 1884, 


On the 


bill (11. R 


CHALMERS said 
CHAIRMAN 


5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 


Mr 


Mi Having been robbed of my certificate of election by 
the hasty action of the governor of Mississippi, founded on a false dec- 


laration of the election of another by the secretary of state, and having | 
been delayed by the tardy action of the Committee on Elections from | 


admission to my seat here until after the discussion on the tariff ques- 
tion was closed, I take this opportunity to express my views on that 
subject 
| never seriously studied the tariff question until within the last two 
years, but during that time I have diligently read all that I could on 
that subject 
economic questions were lost sight of in the Southin the fierce contest 
then arising over the introduction of slaves into the new Territories, 
which continued until it culminated and ended in war. Slave labor 
was best adapted to agriculture, and its interest demanded free foreign 
trade. Our men of wealth, instead of investing in manufactures and 
encouraging free labor, invested their money in slaves and drove free 
laboraway. They regarded a protective tariff as a bounty to free labor 
North, at the expense of slave labor and the South, and we 
Mr. Calhoun was then the great apostle of the South, and 
he taught us that a strict construction of the Constitution was neces- 
sary to the preservation of slavery, and that the same strict construction 
precluded the General Government from making internal improvements 
and from protecting home manufactures. Mr. Clay, the great leader 


and to the 


opposed it 


of the eld Whig party, taught us opposite doctrines; but he had favored | 


When I became a voter in 1852 the tariff and all other | 


Let us compel the lawless | 





| every good citizen to use no foreign article which can be made wit 


| to ourselves or obtain from other countries ; imposing on them duties 


l 
free trade. Mr. Clay replied that the gentleman did not understand 
his own people, and that none in the Union would more quickl adapt 
themselves to the American system than the shrewd people of New 
England. And his prophecy was so soon fulfilled that in 1828, when 
the subject came up again for discussion, Mr. Webster was found | 
his side fighting for protection. And then, with still more prophet 
in the 
Union was better adapted to manufacturing than Richmond, Va., and 
that the time would come when it would advance more rapidly tha 


) 


That was said more than 
a half century ago, and the prophecy is now being fulfilled. 

Generations that taught free trade in the interest of slavery hay 
passed away, and Virginia, which was once a great breeding farm of 
slaves for the South, has changed her course, and, like a tempest-tossed 
vessel after a severe storm, has righted up and is now heading for tl 
port of safety and prosperity which Mr. Clay pointed out. 

IS PROTECTION CONSTITUTIONAL? 

Trained as I had been in the Calhoun school of politics, the first ques- 
tion to which I directed my attention was, is protection constitutional 
and a careful examination of the acts and teachings of the early fathers 
has convinced me that it is constitutional. 


lé 


WASHINGTON. 
Washington declared in his first message to Congress that ‘‘ the safety 
and interest of the people require that they should promote such manu 
factures as tend to render them independent of others for essential 


| particularly for military supplies.”’ 


And in his second message he said: 


Congress has repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention t 
the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much consequ 
not to insure a continuance of their efforts in every way that shall appear eligi! 


He presided over the convention which framed the Constitution, and 
must certainly have understood what it meant. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Mr. Jefferson, in a report to Congress December 16, 1793, said 


Where a nation imposes high duties on our productions, or prohibits them 
altogether, it may be proper for ug to do the same by theirs; first burdening 
or excluding those productions which they bring here in competition with « 

own of the same kind; selecting next such manufactures as we take from them 
in greatest quantity, and which at the same time we could the soonest furnis! 


ahew af 
first but heavier and heavier afterward as other channels of supply open 
duties having the effect of indirect encouragement to domestic manufact 
the same kind may induce the manufacturer to come himself into these S$ 
where cheaper subsistence, equal laws, and a vent of his wares, free of ¢ 
may insure him the highest profits from his skill and industry. 


In his message as President, November 8, 1808, he said 


The situation into which we have been thus forced has impelled us to 


Suc 


| a portion of our industry and capital to internal manufactures and 


ments. The extent of this conversion is daily increasing, and little d 
mains that the establishments formed and forming will, under th« 
cheaper materials and subsistence, the freedom of labor from [inter 


tion with us, and of protecting duties and prohibitions, become permanent 
In a letter to Jean Baptiste Say, March 2, 1815, he said 


The prohibition duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufactur: 
prudence requires us to establish at home, with the patriotic determ 


*ausp 


th 
selves, without regard to difference of price, secures us against a relaps 
foreign dependency. 


Again, in a letter to Benjamin Austin, January 20, 1816, he says 


To be independent for the comforts of life we must fabricate them ourse! 
We must now place the manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist 
former question is suppressed, or rather assumes a new form 
our own comforts, or 


ves 


Shall we n 
© without them, at the will of a foreign nation 
therefore, who is now against domestic manufacture must be for red 


gz 


either to dependence on that foreign nation or to be clothed in skins, and to 


like wild beasts in dens and caverns. Iam not ene of those Experi 
taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our independe! 
our comfort, and if those who now quote me as of a different opinion w 
pace with me in purchasing nothing foreign where an equivalent of d 
fabric can be obtained, without regard to difference of price, it will not x 
fault if we do not soon have a supply at home equal to our demand, and wre 
that weapon of distress from the hand which has wielded it. 
JAMES MADISON. 


But the most convincing testimony is that which is furnished by M1 
Madison, who has been called the father of the Constitution. H« 
only shows that protection is constitutional, but shows that it comes 
under the power to regulate commerce. 








__ EEE - — 


It is an invariable rule of construction that the words of an instru- 
ment must be construed according to their established signification at 
the time. During the ten years from 1764 to 1774, when our fathers 
were discussing the power of the British Parliament, a well-defined 
distinction was drawn between the power of England to make trade 
regulations and commercial restrictions over the colonies, which produced 
incidental revenue, and the power of direct taxation. The first was ad- 
mitted but the latterdenied by the colonies. To protect her manufact- 
ures and commerce England passed laws that were called commercial 
restrictions, and the right to do this was not denied. Again, during the 
four years intervening between the treaty of peace and the formation of 
the Union the separate States made their own laws for taxing or ad- 
mitting free the manufactures of other countries; and these were called 
commercial regulations, as will be seen from the discussions at that time, 
which are so elaborately set out by Rufus Choate in his speech in the 
United States Senate, March 14, 1842. 

One of thegreatobjects of forming a more perfect union was to give to 
it the power to make commercial regulations as to the introduction of 
foreign manufactures and the protection of home industries. 

New York and Pennsylvania, while separate States, had made such 
regulations to encourage their own manufactures, but their efforts were 
unavailing while neighboring States permitted free trade. Hence the 
great necessity for the Union. In the Massachusetts convention which 
adopted the Constitution, Mr. Dawes said: 

Our manufactures is another great subject which has received no encourage- 
ment by national duties on foreign manufactures, and they never can by any 
authority in the old confederation. If we wish to encourage our own manu- 
factures, to preserve our own commerce, to raise the value of our own lands we 
must give Congress the power in question. 

Now, Mr. Madison says the power to protect manufactures was given 
and intended to be given in the power to regulate commerce. He says: 

That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power to reg- 
ulate trade is proved by the use of the power for that object, at the first session 
of the First Congress under the Constitution, when among the members present 
were so many who had been members of the Federal convention which framed 
the Constitution, and of the State conventions which ratified it. 

Within the first week after the meeting of the First Congress Mr. 
Madison brought forward the first tariff bill with this preamble: 
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Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge | 


of the debt of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of man- 
ufactures, that duties be levied on goods, wares, and merchandise imported. 
See United States Statutes at Large, volume 1, page 24.) 


And three days afterward a petition was presented from the trades- 
men and mechanics of Baltimore, in which the petitioners said— 


rhey confidently hoped that the encouragement and protection of American 


manufactures will claim the earliest attention of the supreme legislature of the 
nation 


The next day came a similar petition from the shipwrights of Charles- 
ton, S.C. About the same time came a similar petition from New York 
city, and a few days after another from Boston, in which they said: 

Your petitioners formerly experienced the patronage of this State Legislature 
n their acts of laying duties and prohibitions on certain articles of manufacture 
which encourages your petitioners to request that heavy duties may be laid 
upon suc harticles as are manufactured by our own citizens; humbly conceiving 
that the impost is considered by Congress not solely as an object of revenue, but 
in Its operation intended to exclude such importations and ultimately establish 
these several branches of manufacture among ourselves. 


These facts, which I take from Mason’s admirable short history of 
the tariff, show what the people who had just ratified the Constitution 
understood it to mean. 


Mr. Madison, when President, in his special message, February 20, 
I815, said: 


But there is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit into the de- 
liberations of Congress than a consideration of the means to preserve and pro- 
mote the manufactures which have sprung into existence and attained an un- 
paralleled maturity throughout the United States during the period of the 
uropean wars. This source of national independence and wealth I anxiously 
recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of Congress. 

\gain, in 1828, he said: 

\ farther evidence in support of the constitutional power to protect and foster 
manufactures by regulations of trade—an evidence that ought of itself to settle 

‘© question—is the uniform and political sanction given in that power for nearly 

rly years, with a concurrence or acquiesence of ev« ry State government 


‘oughout the same period, and, it may be added, through all the vicissitudes 
party which marked that period. 


; { turn nowto the declaration of Andrew Jackson to Mr. Polk’s Kane 
etter, and passing over Mr. Buchanan, the father of the Randall idea of 
Democracy in Pennsylvania, I give also the declaration of General 
Hancock, the last Democratic candidate for President. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


1 
‘n April, 1824, Dr. L. H. Coleman, a prominent member of the Vit 
init Legislature, addressed the following letter to General Jackson 


WARRENTON, VA., April 21, 1824 
t- An Sir: Being one of the six members of the V irginia assembly in caucus 


winter who voted for you as a fit anc 
people of the 
heare 


u ; i proper person to be supported by the 
State for the Presidency of the United States,and having since 
dame -= are in favor of the * protective-duty poliey,”’ ltake the liberty of 
fore Con a o Pees me whether you intend voting for the tariff bill now be- 
vente aes wilh : Wish to have infermation on the subject as soon as your con 
uvite weetane permit, that I may answer the F redericksburg committee, who 
this county oe in getting up a ticket for the hero of New Orleans 
in Petersbaree | 1 have many friends, and some think your support will be better 

‘ersburg than in any of the contiguous counties. Weare anti-tariff here; 


and e require. > 
andor requires me to say that should you be the advocate of a measure to 


desir 


In 


| the safety and liberty of our country depend, and last, though not least 


which our interest is evidently opposed, the zeal with which you have been 
hitherto supported will be relaxed 
Iam, &c., 
L. H. COLEMAN 
To which the old hero boldly replied as follows 


WASHINGTON Crry, April 26, 1824 
Sir: I have had the honor this day to receive your letter of the 2Ist instant, 
and with candor shall reply to it * * You ask me my opinion on the 
tariff. Lanswer that lam in favor of a judicious examination and revision of 
it; and so far as the tariff before us embraces the « 





sign of fostering, protect- 
ing, and preserving within ourselves the means of national defense and inde 
pendence, particularly in a state of war, I would advocate and support it. The 
experience of the late war ought to teach us a lesson, and one never be for 
gotten 


* x 


Lo 
* 


Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. That same Provi 
dence has blessed us with the means of national independence and national de 
fense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which He has extended to us we 
deserve not the continuation of His blessings. He has filled our mountains and 
our plai with minerals, with lead, iron, and copper, and given us a cli 
and soil for the growing of hemp and wool 

These being the grand materials of our national defense, they ought to have 
extended to them adequate and fair protection, that our own manufactories and 
laborers may be placed on a fair competition with those of Europe, and that we 
may have within our own country a supply of those leading 
articles so essential to war 

Beyond this I look atthe tariff with an eye to the proper distribution of labor 
and revenue,and witha view to discharge our nationaldebt. Iam one of th 
who do not believe that a natioual debt is a national blessing, but rather a curse 
to a republic, inasmuch as it is calculated to raise around the administration a 
moneyed aristocracy danerous to the liberties of the country 

This tariff, | mean a judicious one, possesses more fanciful than real dangers 
I will ask what is the real situation of theagriculturist? Where has the Amer 
ican farmera market for hissurplus products? Except for cotton he bas neither 
a foreign nora home market Does not this clearly prove, when there is no 
market either at home or abroad, that there is too much labor employed in agri 
culture and that the channels of labor should be multiplied? Common sense 
points outatonce the remedy. Draw from agriculture the superabundant labor, 
employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby creating a home market for 


ns mate 


and important 


SC 


your breadstuffs and distributing labor to a most profitable account, and benefits 
to the country will result. 

lake from agriculture in the United States 600,000 men, women, and children, 
and you at once give a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of the 
British merchants. It istime we should become a little more Americanized, 
and instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, orelse 
in a short time, by continuing our present policy, 
seives 

It is therefore my opinion that a careful tariff is much wanted to pay our ha 
tional debt and afford us the means of that defense within ourselves on which 


we shall all be paupers our- 


give a 
n 


proper distribution to our labor, which must prove beneficial to the happiness, 


independence, and wealth of the community. * * 
| have presented you my opinions freely, because I am without concealment, 
and should indeed despise myself if | could believe myself capable of acquiring 
the confidence of any by means so ignoble 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant 
ANDREW JACKSON 
In his second annual message he said: 


rhe object of the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional, and it is con- 
sidered by almost all as defective in many of its parts. The power to im) 
duties on imports originally belonged to the several States The right to ad 
those duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic branches of industry 
is so completely identical with that power that it is difficult to suppose the ex 
istence of the one without the other. The States have delegated their whole 
i.uthority over imports to the General Government without limitation or restric 
tion, saving the very inconsiderable reservation relating to their inspection laws 
This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the right to exercise 
t for the purpose of protection does not exist in them, and consequently if it be 
not possessed by the General Government it must be extinct 

Our political system would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of 
the right to foster their own industry and to counteract the most selfish and de- 
ictive policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can 
t be the « this indispensable power thus surrendered by the States must 
be within the scope of the authority on this subject expressly delegated to Con- 
gress. In this conclusion | am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 


se 


ust 








sur 


use ; 


Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recom 
mended the exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the unifort 
practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the general 


understanding of the people 


Again, he said in his message in 1830: 


While the 





hief object of duties should be revenue they may be s6 adjusted as 

encourage manufactures In this adjustment, however, it is the duty of e 
Government to be guided by the general good. Objects of national importa 
ilone ought to be protected. Of these the productions of our soil, our mines, 
ind our workshops, essential to national defense, occupy the first rank. What 
ever other species of domestic industry, having the importance to which [ have 
referred may be expected aiter temporary protection to compete with ftoreig 
labor on equal terms, merit the same attention in a subordinate degree 


And he was elected on a platform of which the tollowing resolution 





was a part 
Res i, That an adequate protection to American industries is indispensable 
osperity of the country, and that an abandonment of that policy at this 
would be attended with serious consequences to the nation 
JAMES K. POLK 
Mr. Polk earried Pennsylvania over Henry Clay. the great author 


and what enabled him to do it was his Kane 


of the American system 
said he was in favor of uch 


letter, in which he ‘discriminating duti h 
as would produce the revenue needed and at the same time afford rea- 


sonable incidental protection to our home industry 


GENERAL HANCOCK, 


the last Democratic candidate for President, wrote as follows 


My Dear Governor: I have received your favorof the llth instant. Inmy 
letter of acceptance I expressed my full sympathy with our American indus 
tries I thought I spoke plainly enough to satisfy our Jersey friends regarding 
my tariff views. lam too sound an American to advocate any departure from 
the general features of a policy that has been largely instrumental in building 
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up our industriesand keeping A1 
labor of Kurop 
If we intend 


nericans from the « ym petition of the underpaid 
to remain honest and pay the public debt, as good people of all 
arties do, and if we mean to administer the functions of government, then we 
must raise revenuc 


With a reunited and harmonious country we shall certainly in time pay off the 
public debt; but the necessity of raising money for the 
continue as kk 


In some way or other 


administration of law will 
gas human nature lasts Ali parties agree that the best way for 
8 Lo raise revenue is largely by the tariff; so faras we are concerned, therefore, 
all talk about “free trade is folly But the tariff question will probably be 
terests and people by some such bill as Eaton's 
I believe that a commission of intelligent ¢ xperts, representing both the Gov- 
ernment and American industries, will suggest tariff measures that will relieve 
is Of any crudities and inconsistencies existing in our present laws, and confirm 


to us a system which will be judicious, just, harmonious, and incidentally pro- 
tective as well as stable in its effects 


treated with justice toall of our 


lam, very truly, yours 


WINFIELD 8S. HANCOCK 
Hion. THEo. F. RANDOLPH, Morristown, N. J 


Bat the Lamar Democracy of Mississippi will not dare say that the 
protection of American industries is unconstitutional, since he admit- 
ted its constitutionality in his speech in the Senate on the tariff, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1883, and since Senator GEORGE asked for discriminations 
in favor of agricultural implements and manufacturing machinery; and 
both Senators voted for protection to jute. In fact, they swept away 
all constitutional objections by their construction of ‘‘the general- 
welfare clause’’ in the debate on the Blair educational bill. 

[t was on the power ‘*to promote the common defense and general 
welfare’’ that Mr. Clay based his whole American system. ‘To this 
Mr. Calhoun objected, and Senators LAMAR and GEORGE as well as | 
have changed from Calhoun to Clay on this question. They stop on 


the advocacy of educational welfare, and I extend it to industrial wel- 
lare also, 


CALHOUN VS. JACKSON 
From these extracts it will be seen that the fathers of the eountry 
and some of the fathers of the Democratic party have believed that it 
was not only a constitutional right but a patriotic duty to encourage 
and protect home industries of every kind; and even Calhoun at one 


time favored protection. But the Democratic party has never been | 


united on this question. While the Whig:and the Republican parties 
have been home protectors a majority of Southern Democrats, following 
the later teachings of Calhoun, have believed that any intentional pro- 
tection was robbery, while others both North and South, following 
Jackson, have advocated protection through a judicious discrimination 
in duties, but with the distinct intention of encouraging home indus- 
tries ; 

There are, in fact, three classes of Democrats on this question at this 
time: incidental-protection, revenue-only, and free-trade Democrats, 
and each was represented in the recent canvass for Speaker; and as each 


candidate stated his own views distinctly in the Forty-seventh Con- | 


gress, I state them in their own language: 
Mr. RANDALL said 


I favor what Mr. Jefferson declared to be ** 
eral Jackson described as ‘“‘a j 
as ‘incidental protection.’ 
the greatest ci 


discriminating duties,’’ what Gen- 
udicious tariff,’ and what Silas Wright designated 
lo accomplish these ends wisely and well requires 
reumspection and the exercise of the most careful judgment 


Mr. CARLISLE said, in reply to Mr. KASson: 


Mr. Kasson, Let me ask the gentleman from Kentucky, then, whether he ad- 
mits the policy of protection is a legitimate one in the adjustment of the tariff? 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the gentleman means to ask whether I recognizea principle 
that would impose a duty above the revenue point merely for the purpose of 
giving what is called protection, my answer is in the negative. 

If we were called upon now for the first time to declare a principle or inau- 
gurate a policy upon this subject, I should not hesitate to announce my adher- 
ence to that creed which demands the largest liberty in trade, that doctrine 


which opens the channels of commerce in all parts of the world and invitesthe | 
producer and consumer to meet on equal terms in a free market for the ex- | 


change of their commodities, for I sincerely believe that all commercial restric- 
tions are in the end injurious to the interests of the people 


Mr. Cox said: 


Phe only difference between direct and incidental protection is that one is 
highway robbery while the other is burglary 


CARLISLE Vs. RANDALI 
In this contest Mr. CARLISLE won, and in order to understand the full 
force and meaning of his election it is necessary to consider on what 
ground he was elected. He said in his speech on taking the chair that he 


was elected on an idea, and that idea therefore must have been in antago- | 


nism to the idea represented by his chief opponent [Mr. RANDALL]. 


The friends of each understood Mr. CARLISLE to represent the ideas of 


John C. Calhounand Mr. RANDALL the ideas of Andrew Jackson. Mr. 
RANDALL stood on the recent platform of Ohio, which was as follows: 

We favor a tarifffor revenue limited to the necessities of the Government 
economically administered, and so adjusted in its application as to prevent un- 
equal burdens, to encourage productive industries at home, afford a just com- 
pensation to labor, but not to create or foster monopolies 

Mr. CARLISLE stood on the doctrines thus announced by Mr. Calhoun: 

All duties not laid strictly for revenue are purely protective, whether called 
incidental or not; and hence the distinction taken by the Senator from Arkansas, 
immediately on my left |Mr. Sevier], between incidental and accidental pro- 
tection is not less true and philosophical than striking. The latter is the only 
protection compatible with the principles on which duties for nevenue are laid. 

Chese candidates for Speaker both speak of incidental protection, but 
when stripped of verbiage the difference between them is this: 

The Carlisle idea is a tariff fixed with no intent but to produce rev 
enue and followed by protection as a mere accident. The Randall idea 


the other hostile to the importation ofthe article on which they may be i: 


| in the interest of another, but such discrimination to be placed insid 


fixed as to appear to be incidental. That this is the line of demark.: 
between the incidental-protectionist and revenue-only Democrats 
apparent in the Forty-seventh Congress when the democracy of , 
man was questioned who quoted Jackson’s Coleman letter and ¢ 
about judicious discrimination inside the revenue standard, and thy 
tinction is well taken. For if protection be robbery the Kenty 
idea avoids criminality by disclaiming any felonious intent: but t 
Pennsylvania idea, while it denies the highway robbery, pleads gu 
to what Mr. Cox calls incidental burglary. 

And that this is the line of distinction was more plainly manifest, 
in the defiant declarations of those who worked for and produc ed t 
deteat of Mr. RANDALL. He was admitted to be superior in expe! 
ence and equal in all other respects to any of his competitors, but 
his adherence to the Jacksonian principle of discriminating duties 4, 
encourage home industries he was stricken down, and in his fal] 4 
men who believed with him on this point were notified that they | 
no standing in the Democratic party as thus organized. And on t} 
morning after the Speaker’s election the Washington Post said 

The Pennsylvania idea is now relegated to the Republican party whe: 
belongs. 

And a distinguished Kentucky editor had previously said: 

The Democrat who is not a free-trader should go elsewhere. He should 
the Republicans. The Democratic party will make a free-trade fight in ixs 
* * * We spit upon compromises, and propose to neither ask nor giv: 

And Mr. Calhoun years ago said: 

No two things, Senators, are more different than duties for revenue and ; 
tection. They are as opposite as light and darkness. The one is friendly 


i 
t 


quarte 


Thus the difference between revenue and incidental protection De: 
ocrats is strongly marked. And that there is but slight differenc 
tween the Republicans and the incidental-protection Democrats y 
shown by the colloquy in the Senate between Senators EpMuNDs 
VEST in the Forty-seventh Congress, when they found themselves st 
ing on precisely the same platform, as follows: 

Mr. EpmuNpbs. Did you not tell us it was “for revenue only 
form? 

Mr. Vest. Yes, “for revenue only:’’ that is, that no duty should bh« 
alone for protection; that it should be first for revenue, and if protecti: 
lowed it followed simply as an incident, not as a principle 

Mr. EpmuNpbs. That is a tariff for revenue not only. 

Mr. Vest. A tariff for revenue,and so adjusted as to be equitabk ‘ 
operations; no interest to be sacrificed for another, no section to be prot 


prot« 


ul 


* in you 


limit as to build up American interests and American productions. That 
doctrine of the Democratic party 
Mr. EpmMuNDs. That is the Republican platform exactly. 


The difference is, the Republicans boldly proclaim a desire to prot: 
American citizens and American industries, while these discriminat 
Democrats profess a willingness to acquiesce in seeing it incid 


lent 


THE ISSUE OF 1884. 
The issue is now squarely made, and should be squarely met 
Republicans have laid down their platform, as follows: 


It is the first duty of a good government to protect the rights and promot 
interests of its own people. The largest diversity of industry is most prod 
of general prosperity, and of the comfort and independence of the peo 
therefore demand that the imposition of duties on foreign imports shall | ‘ 
not “for revenue only,” but that in raising the requisite revenues for the G 
ernment such duties shall be so levied as to afford security for our divers 
industries and protection to the rights and wages of the laborer, to the end t 
active and intelligent labor, as well as capital, may have its just award, aud t 
laboring man his full share in the national prosperity. Against the so-ca 


| done. One comes in boldly through the front door, and the other 
| attempts to slip in incidentally through a back window 


“economical system” of the Democratic party, which would degrade our labor 


to the foreign standard, we enter our earnest protest. The Democratic pa! 


| has failed completely to relieve the people of the burden of unnecessary tax 


tion by a wise reduction of the surplus. 
The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff a 
to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious and indiscriminate process of *'! 


| zontal reduction,’ but by such methods as will relieve the tax-payer witli 


injuring the laborer or the great productive interests of the country. We rec: 
nize the importance of sheep husbandry in the United States, the serious d 
sion which it is now experiencing, and the danger threatening its futur 
perity; and we therefore respect the demands of the representatives o! 
important agricultural interest for readjustment of the duty on foreign 

in order that such industry shall have full and adequate protection 


If the Democracy in their next convention should adopt the last Oh 
platform, which is but the Republican platform of 1860, or adopt gt 


| eral platitudes about tariff reform, the people will not be deceived 


it. The Democracy of Mississippi made a platform on railroad sup 


vision and repudiated it in the next Legislature; and when charge 


with this repudiation leading Democratic papers said this clause wa 
put in the platform as ‘‘a Delphic oracle.’? The Democrats may lea 
out the words ‘‘ revenue only ’’ and adopt Delphic oracles about ** a 
duction of war taxes’’ and ‘‘tariff reform,’’ but no trick of lang li 
and no jugglery of words will deceive the people. They will look ! 
yond the platform to the acts and declarations of the men who sta! 
upon it, ; 
The issue is already joined, and is well understood on bot! 
It is not a question of particular rates of duty on particular artic! 
for that is a question about which protectionists may differ. It is) 
an issue as to whether the revenue should be reduced, for on this b 
parties agree; but upon what principle shall reductions be mac 


whether in making any reduction that may be necessary we shall con 
is a tariff for revenue so adjusted as to protect home industries but so | sider the protection of home industries or look to ‘‘ revenue only 






















































lhe issue, in short, is protection or no protection to American citi- 
ns azainst foreigners and American productions against foreign pro- 


auctions, which is a vital principle involving the industrial interests of 
the whole country. 


t 


THREATENED DESTRUCTION 


rhose who believe that any intentional protection is robbery should 
stand on one side, and all, without regard to previous party affiliations, 
who believe in intentional protection of any kind are warned by the 
detiant attitude of the revenue Democrats and the impending danger 
to the country to stand on the other side. 

The Speaker, on taking the chair, attempted to allay the apprehen- 
sion of danger aroused in the public mind by his canvass and election 
by saying: 

‘Sudden and radical changes in the lawsand regulations affecting the commer- 

ial and industrial interests of the people ought never to be made unless im- 
wratively demanded by some great publicemergency, and in my opinion, under 
ex sting circuastances, such changes wou!d not be favorably received by any 
eonsiderable number of those who have given serious attention to the subject 

But the very promise that these changes are not to be suddenly made 
carries With it the admonition that ‘‘ radical changes in the laws and 
regulations affecting the commercial and industrial interests of the peo- 
ple’’ are to be made. And the gentleman from New York (Mr. Dors- 
HEIMER] declared the bloody purposes of his party when he said: 

Let us take off one-fifth now. If that does not reduce the revenue we can 
take off more. Some time we will cut to the quick and draw the blood. If 20 
percent. will not reduce the revenue perhaps 50 per cent. will. 

If this first eut does not bring the blood he will cut again, for the 
blood of our manufacturers he is determined to have. 

Upon the issue thus presented I have no hesitation in saying that I 
am against that party which threatens the destruction of our industrial 
interest, whether it is to come soon or late; whether it be by the sud- 
den plunge of the knife, reaching the heart and producing instant death, 
or by the gentle opening of the veins, producing slow but certain disso- 
lution. Ifthis were a new question there might be more room for doubt. 
But in view of the colossal industries that have grown up in our Union 
under twenty years of protection, and in view of the new and growing 
industries just now springing into existence under the fostering influ- 
ence of the protective system, it would be suicidal to change that policy 
now. 

WHAT IS PROTECTION? 

(he free-trader and revenue-only Democrats say protection is taxing 
one man to enable another to carry on an otherwise losing business. 
his definition is plausible, but not true. Protection is but granting 
the petition of the American laborer for leave to toil and of the Ameri 
can capitalist for leave to invest his money safely in building up the 
general welfare of a great and powerful nation. 

The petitioners said to the Government, ‘‘ The foreigner is making 
us pay too much for everything he sells to us. We may not be able to 
manufacture as cheaply as he can, and he will certainly endeavor to 
undersell and destroy us if we begin competition with him; but if you 
will give us adequate protection we will manufacture and sell the same 
goods for less than he now does.’’ 

The gentleman from Texas [ Mr. WELLBORN | says the American man- 
ufacturer has failed to keep his promise. He says: 

Protection was originally put upon us under a promise that we should be ul- 
timately compensated by a home market in which we could buy our supplies 
cheaper than they could be procured abroad. 

rhis is not a just statement of the case. It was not a promise to sell 
lower than the foreigner could, but lower than he was selling and lower 
than he would sell unless compelled by our competition. Now let us 
see how far the American manufacturer has kept his promise. There 
is not an article manufactured in the United States that is not cheaper 
to-day than it was when the protective system began. 
ample, Bessemer steel rails. The price was $150 per ton when protec- 
tion was asked. The Government fixed a protective tariff and the 
American began manufacturing. The Englishman, to destroy him, at 
once lowered his price, but through protection the American survived, 
and what has been the result? The price has been reduced from $150 
to $40 per ton. Three million and more tons of American steel rails 


Take, for ex- 


have been produced at an average cost of $59 per ton, and instead of 


paying for these rails $450,000,000 to the Englishman, to be taken from 
this country, we have paid $179,000,000 into the pockets of our own 
people, and while doing this have given employment to 20,000 Ameri- 
can laborers at seven and a half million dollars wages annually. 

At is thus the old Whigs, the Republicans, and the home protectors 
of all parties would grant the petition of the American laborer for 
work; but when he ‘‘ begs a brother of the earth to give him leave to 
toil,”’ the free-traders and revenue Democrats, like the ‘lordly fellow- 
worm,’’ which Burns so touchingly describes, would— 

The poor petition spurn, 


Unmindful though a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 


But the gentleman from Texas, Mr. WELLBORN, and the revenue- 
only advocates contradict themseives as to the capacity of American 
manutacturers when endeavoring to show that protection is an illusion, 
deception, and wrong. Mr. WELLBORN says: 


That the prices of home products can never be thus permanently reduced be- 


low tie prices of foreign products is evidenced by the most familiar of com- 
mercial phenomena. 
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And when endeavoring to show that protection is unnecessary he 


says exactly the opposite, as follows 


Nature has provided for American manufacturing resources unsurpassed by 


those of any other country We have a healthful and temperate climate: food 
supplies can be produced nowhere else at lower cost; inexhaustible mountains 
of coal and iron abound here in close proximity Nor does an ocean lie be 

tween us and the raw materials of cotton and wool The Southern States now 
produce more than one-half of the entire cotton cftop of the world, while Texas 
ind other parts of the Union can grow wool npetition with the most fn 
vored countries of earth 

Add to these natural advantages the inestimable boon of free 


and stable 
government, and we have a combination of auspicious conditions in the face of 
which it is idle to insist that all needful manufacturing enterprises can not be 


profitably conducted 

Now I say protection is necessary and right whether we can or can 
not ultimately surpass the world in manufacturing. 
fostering influence of protection we can ultimately manufacture cheaper 
than foreign nations,then protection is manifestly right. On the other 
hand, if we never can manuiacture as cheaply as foreign nations, but 
under protected competition can force a cheaper market at home than 
we would have if lett to the mercy of the foreigner alone, still protec 
tion is right. The question always is, not at what price the producer 
can sell, but at what price he will and must sell. 


A FOREIGN MARKET 


It through the 


DEMANDED 

If unrestrained by competition the seller will always ask the highest 
possible price. Now, the revenue Democrats say we must make a 
foreign market for our agricultural products by a removal of protect- 
ive duties, but they all, like Mr. WELLBORN, differ widely among them- 
selves as to whether we can or can not compete with the world in man- 
ufacturing if protection be taken away. Some of them say we can 
manufacture as cheaply as any other nation,and others that we can not, 
and one or the other must be wrong. 

If we can manufacture as cheaply as any other nation, then a removal! 
of protection will not give us a foreign market, because our home man 
ufacturers will, if they can, supply us with all the goods we need. [if 
this be true, and it be further true that the foreigners can not trade 
with us unless we buy from them, the removal of protection will de- 
stroy all hopes of a foreign market by building upa home market. [1 
on the other hand, we can not manufacture as cheaply as any other na- 
tion, then a removal of the protective duties will destroy our home man 
ufactures, and while this would give asmall increase to the foreign market 
for agricultural products, it will destroy the home market furnished by 
our manuiacturers and either drive them into agriculture or out of tl 
country And then when our home competition is taken away we will 
beat the mercy of the foreigner and compelled to pay whatever pric« 
his avarice may demand. Thus, through fear of monopolists at home 
we will build up monopolies abroad. ‘The issue will then be squarely 
presented to the people, and we must select between a home market 
always safe, and a foreign market, always uncertain and burdened with 
the cost of transportation. We must determine whether we will have 
our workshops at home or the water. We must determine 
whether we will patronize our own capitalists who help us to pay taxes 
and build up our country, or enrich with our trade foreigners who bear 
none of the burdens of our Government. 


awcTOss 


And finally, whether we will 
give work to American citizens or to the laborers of the Old World 
Now, the revenue Democrats may take either horn of this dilemma 
they choose. They must admit that a tariff for revenue only will give 
a foreign market at the expense of destroying our home industries, 
or they must maintain that it will so strengthen our manufactures that 
they can compete successfully with the world, and thus all chances tor 
a foreign market for our agriculture will be lost. They must stand on 
one position or the other, for both can not be true, and either is destruc 
tive to the arguments they make. The revenue theory, tosay the least 
of it, isexperimental, uncertain, anddangerous. Thedoctrine of protec 
tion, on the other hand, is tried, simple, and safe. It would protect as 
long as protection is necessary, and as each article becomes sate beyond 
peradventure it would place it on the free-list, demonstrating that the 
true road to ultimate free trade liesthreugh protection. The Count De 
Morny, when president of the French Legislative Assembly, said, ‘* Free 
trade may, it appears to me, be considered as the object toward which 
society is tending, but protection ought to be the means of arriving at 


it.”’ The distinguished gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. EATON | well 
said: 


Phere is not a single article bought in the South, from the wagon that draws 
the farmer's cotton to the markets to the pin his wife uses, that is not 


100 per 
cent. cheaper than it was fifteen years ago 


Applause on the Republican side 

No matter how wrong the principle of protection may be, the fact remains the 
same Ithas cheapened everything under God's heavens that men, women, and 
children use in this land—everything 
growing out of it. Let us grow outof it 
in the State of Connect 

be where thew are to-day 


And there is a reason for it We art 
Phere are sixty articles manufactured 

it alone that might just as well go on the free-list as to 
I want the people to know it 


And again he said: 


England commenced her system of protection more than six hundred and 
fifty years ago, under one of the early Norman monarchs. She determined she 
would refuse to purchase the cloths that were made in Flanders, Ghent, and 
Bruges. Whatdid she do? She imported the weavers of those countries and 
made them to belong to England And from that time until 1844, for more than 
six hundred and fifty vears, the system of protection was pursued by England 
not methodically for the first twoor three hundred years, but methodically for 


over four hundred years. This is the history of free-trade England 
Now ] 


England became the manufacturer of the world by ne« 
tion 


essity, by pr 
And, sir, we have advanced further and 


nearer free trade in forty years 








SU 


than she did in six hundred years. We are growing out of protection to-day. 
My friend from Massachusetts knows it; I know it. In very many of our pro- 
ductions we could stand to-day with a tariff collected directly for revenue; not 


t 


that we wish to do that, or that it is best for the country ; but we could. 
That is truth and that is the language of a pure and unsullied pa- 
triot 


PARTY BITTERNESS. 


A patriot whose devotion to a strict construction of the Constitution 
has made him a life-long Democrat, and rendered him a subject of sus- 
picion at home during our unhappy civil war; and yet when he dif- 
fered with the majority of his party in this debate he was made to feel 


| only be equaled by Charles Lamb’s description of burning 
| when our factories had been destroyed, our men, women, and childrey 


| to learn new lessons, and those in the South just beginning to e 
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ery of compensation for the destruction of industrial interests, accumy- 
lated under twenty years of protection. Such a costly luxury could 


g a house to 
roast a pig. The temporary supply would soon be exhausted. And 
. . . . nh 
in the North, who know nothing but factory work, would be compelled 


} 
LOY 


a new employment which takes them from the cotton-field must 


back to toil under a broiling sun, while the foreigner will have th 


| market to himself and dictate the price of all they buy and al! 


the bitter sting of party venom from men whoshould have known him | 


better and honored him more. But mark the contrast in the treatment 


of another, once a Republican but now a Democratic leader from New | 
York, and one who came with Greeley in 1872, when the tariff question | 


was relegated to Congressional districts. If there is one charge more 
than another which the confederate has always resented and indig- 
nantly denied, it is the charge that the slaveholders were the aggressors 
in our civil wat 
defense. 

Now in this debate the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] 
alluded to the difference between our Constitution and that of the Con- 
federate States, and intimated that some gentlemen present may have 
mistaken Washington city for Montgomery, Ala. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DORSHEIMER] charged that the slave-power, as he 
called the confederates, were aggressive, and met their just fate in the 
destruction which he prophesied would overtake the American manu- 
facturers. Now mark the difference in the reception of the twospeeches. 
rhis speech containing this most offensive of all offensive charges was 
applauded highly by Southern Democrats, while they turned with the 
flerceness of tigers on the old patriot from Connecticut who had grown 
gray in the service of Democracy and had epdured contumely for sym- 
pathizing with them in their most trying struggle. 


A most disgrace- 
ful specimen of party bitterness. 


IS PROTECTION UNNECESSARY? 


But it is said that we need no protection now, if we ever did; that 


we can make and sell to England in her own markets; and that to re- 
tain the duties on such articles is unnecessary. The answer is that we 
do not pull down our forts when the enemy has been repulsed, for we 
know not when another and more vigorous attack may be made. In 
the Mississippi Valley we do not tear down our levees when the floods 
recede, but we take that time to repair breaks and build them higher 
for fear another and a greater flood may come. But if these duties 
are unnecessary for protection they must be immaterial as barriers to 
importation. Unless we can buy cheaper goods from the foreigner than 
we can from our home manufacturers the demand for free trade is a 
farce; and, on the other hand, if the foreigner can undersellour home 
producers the charge that protection is unnecessary is false. 
our protective duties are unnecessary they are immaterial, and if not 
immaterial they are not unnecessary. 
duties on agricultural products, except rice and sugar, are immaterial, 
but I say let them stand; and ifthe time should come, as it undoubtedly 


We have always maintained that we fought in self- | 
| to the decay of American shipping as the effect of a protective ta: 








| the ocean-carrying trade. 
Hence if | 


lhe revenue Democrats say the | 


sell. 
OUR MERCHANT MARINE, 
But there is another and the strongest possible evidence of th: 

of removing the barriers of protection too soon, because they seem 
be unnecessary. It was in the removal of the discriminating duties jy 
favor of articles imported in American vessels, when we supposed | 
selves the equals of any nation on the ocean. The eloquent gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. HURD, in impassioned tones and burning words wel] 
calculated to overthrow our reason and seduce our judgment, pointed 


i 


I meet ‘him squarely on this issue, and assert that the destruction of 
American shipping is the direct result of free trade on the ocean, and 
but a foretaste of the destruction which free trade will bring, i{ 
established, on our shore. He tells us: 

Every ripple of the waters upon the sea-shere is an invitation to enjo 
wealth of foreign nations; and every stormy wave that beats upon thi 


speaks in thundering denunciation of the policy that would lock Ameri 
of the markets of the world. 


ca o 


3ut, sir, if he would rightly understand what the wild waves a: 
saying he would find that the sighing winds, the rippling waters. and 
the weary waves, lashing themselves in sad cadences upon our shores, 
are indeed singing a requiem over our lost American shipping. But 
the voice of the winds and the music of the waves tell in mournful 
numbers how for fifty-five years our shipping flourished when protected 
by discriminating duties on articles imported in American vessels and 
how it fell when a Democratic President was seduced into a treaty with 


‘ 


| England which established free trade on the ocean: 
there are some articles, like coarse cotton goods and steel cutlery, which | 


Under the act of January 7, 1794, there was a discrimination of 10 per cent 
tariff duties on goods imported in American vessels—that is, the tariff rates 
goods imported in foreign vessels were 10 per cent. higher than if imported 
American vessels. This protective clause remained in force fifty-tive years 1 


| under its operation our foreign carrying trade and our ship-building int: 


greatly prospered. 

An act was passed in 1815 authorizing the President to waive this discrimi: 
tion in favor of countries which admitted American ships into their ports or 
equal terms, but the law was never carried into effect until 1849, when Mr. Ba 
croft by direction of President Polk, concluded a commercial treaty with Eng 
land, by which the ports of both countries were made free to the vessels of eac 
By this time England had begun to build iron ships, and the differential duty 
being abolished it was not long before she monopolized the greater portio: 
We permitted England to get the start of us in bu 
ing iron ships and abolished the differential duty just at the time when she 
best prepared to take advantage of *‘ free trade.”’ 


It is true that the decay of our merchant marine did not begin to 
show itself immediately. The strong man and the giant oak do not 


| fall at once when attacked by disease, and so our vigorousshipping strug 


may, When Mexican cotton, which grows perennially and thereby es- | 


capes the greatest labor which the planter must give in cultivating and 
bringing his crop toa stand, shall come into hurtful competition with 
our productions, I shall say give protection to cotton, as we once did, 
and as we now do to sugar and riceand to our manufacturing industries. 


gled on from 1849 to 1856 before the destructive effects of this fre 

treaty began to develop themselves. But from then until now it 
languished. But it is ridiculous to say that the loss of our shipping 
arose from a want of foreign trade occasioned by a protective tarifl 


wie 


Das 


Statistics show that our foreign trade has not only not diminished but 


| has most wonderfully increased. 


We might, possibly without injury, place more articles than we have | 


on the free-list, for thatis the theory of protection and the true method 
of reaching free trade, but if this should be attempted now, or if in 


«rle 
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revenue only, the fierce strug will begin for the mastery of the trade 
of the world, and we may see prices cut as we see them cut in our ruin- 
ousrailroad wars. The cheap wares and pauper labor of foreign countries 
and the accumulated industrial powerand experience of centuries will 
combine against industries of comparative infancy, and a flood of cheap 
goods will come as the flood of railroad iron which destroyed our works 
under the Walker tariff of 1846, and as the floods of the Missis- 
River dustrial interests 


lirst andonly time 


came 
sippi come when our levees break, and our i 
willbesweptaway. Precisely this result followed th 
we ever had free trade. The Revolutionary war excluded foreign manu 

and built When peace was made and there was 
no power in our confederation to tax or exclude foreign imports the 
country was deluged 


lactures up our own 


with cheap foreign goods and our manufactures 
And this more than anything else brought about the forma- 
tion of our present Government 

But Senator VANCE, in reply to Senator MORRILL, said it might be 

lessing if the people once in their lives could have a flood of cheap 
goods. Let him learn a lesson from the region where I have seen the 
floods come. The floods of the Mississippi River always leave a small 
deposit of fertilizers on the land when they recede. [But this small de- 
posit of fertilizers is a poor consolation to the planter when he stands 
contemplating the destruction of property he has spent a lifetime to 
accumulate, andthe temporary supply of cheap goods would be a mock- 


destroyed 


| sels as it would 


A protective tariff would operate as 
much against the importation of foreign goods brought in foreign ves 
against importations in American vessels; and this ex 


| plodes the fallacy that protection on imports has cut off our shipping, 
reducing duties we should disregard all ideas of protection and look to | 


and the increase of our foreign trade in foreign vesselsdemonstrates that 
this free-trade treaty and not protection was the blighting sirocco that 
drove the flag of our merchant marine from the ocean. This charg 
was as fallacious as the other charge made by the eloquent gentleman 
from Ohio that animosity aroused by our protective system had driven 
England to encourage wheat culturein India. The Southern planters 
remember well the extraordinary efforts of England to encourage cot 
ton culture in India long before our period of high protection b 
India is 2 part of the British possessions. England’s queen is the km- 
press of India; and the gentleman might have learned a lesson in p 
triotism from these efforts of England to encourage and foster the pro 
duction of every thing possible within her own dominions. 

IS IT ROBBERY? 
The free-trader thinks he has exhausted the argument when he says 
the tariff takes money out of one man’s pocket and puts it into another's 
But they forget to tell that the man out of whose pocket the mon 
is taken is a foreigner and the man into whose pocket it goes 1s 
American. They tell us protection isa public bounty and robber 
because it taxes one man for the benefit of another. And yet Ut 
Democratic Legislature of Mississippi, abandoning the free-trade idea 
trusting to nature and individual enterprise, passed laws to exempt 
new manufacturing companies in the State from taxation, some fo! 


and some for twenty years, and other States have done thesame. This 


| placing the manufacturer on the free-list of State taxation is a pu! 








bounty extended to one man by increased or undue taxation of another. | 
It is protection by discrimination in taxation. And thus the Democ- | 
racy of Mississippi, who bitterly denounce as robbery the encourage- 
ment by law of the industrial interests of the nation, have given en- 
couragement by law to the industrial interests of their State. Clay 
and Webster loved ‘“‘the Union one and indivisible,’’ while Mr. Cal- 
houn idolized his State; and when we pass from the idolatry of Calhoun 
to the catholic worship of Clay and Webster we feel as much pride and 
jleasure in submitting to discriminations in taxation to protect the in- 
dustrial interests of the nation as we do in protecting the industrial 
interests of our respective States. If it is robbery in one case it is 
robbery in the other, and Washington, Jefferson, and Madison were the 
fathers and founders of this robbery. 
It is equally robbery to tax one man withoutchildren to educate the | 
children of another or to tax the rich man to educate the children of 
the poor, but the blessings of general education, like the blessings of | 
home industries, more than compensate for this apparent injustice. 
And the building of court-houses, custom-houses, railroads, canals, 
and all manner of public works may as well be called robbery because | 
each enhances the value of private property adjacent thereto, and one 
man is thus benefited by taxes taken from another. Until therefore 





A 


we can establish an utopia of exact justice in taxation it is idle to call | 
such taxation robbery. 
FALLACIES. 

Abstractly and theoretically protection may seem wrong, just as | 


theoretically it seems right that each man should buy where he can 
buy the cheapest and sell where he can get the best price. But this 
fallacy was exploded by Mr. Clay when he said this might be true if 
we all had money to buy with, but when we must barter our produc- 
tions it is not always true that protectionis wrong. Itisnota question 
of how much we can buy for a penny but where we can get the penny 
to buy with. If a yard of cloth costs $1 in England and $1.42 here 
by reason of the duty added, the laborer must buy it with his labor. 
And if a day’s labor in England is worth $1, it is worth 50 per cent. 
more, or $1.50 here. Thus while the Englishman gives a day’s labor | 
for a yard of cloth the American with a day’s labor can give 42 cents | 
more for the same cloth and still have 8 cents left. So there is not 
much robbery in that. Further, our statistics show that the rate of | 
wages has increased 28 per cent. on an average since protection began 


in 1860, and that the articles which the laborer must buy have decreased | 


in price an average of 28 per cent. in the sametime. Sothere is not 
much robbery in that. If the farmer must buy with his produce, the 
nearer home he can find a market the better for him. Again, our sta- 


tistics show that our cotton, wheat, and tobacco will buy more of 


everything we need to-day than they would in 1860, before protection 
began. In proof of which I present the following table, prepared by 
Mr. CHACE, of Rhode Island: 
TABLES PUBLISHED IN 1882. 
Let us see what the farmer's articles would buy when they went to market: 
Table No. 1. 


























1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. | 1850, Aver 
age. 
Wea iocintiintrnilicssvncctdias bush...'$1 08.5 $1 36.5 $1 17.5 ‘$1 24 $1 27.5 $1 22.8 
Corn .-bush... 68 85.5 63.5 62.7 62.5 64.4 
Oats .. bush. 39.5 49 41.4 38.7 43 42.3 
Butter sciaiiariesa siaepchaimdaidiiaia stasis Ib... 13 16 16 15 15.1 15 
Kentucky tobacco es 4.7 4.8 5,3 6.1 8.2 5. 82 
WOO anit tdnkinseilscunatanaieles Ib. 32.3 30. 2 3.3 36.1 40 35.58 
i inteiicaiovitionhasiel Ib...! 6.4 6.9| 67/ 5 6.2, 6.3 
Coal piberenen .ton 5 72.5 | 5 70.5 | 5 39 5 59 5 73 5 63 
Liverpool salt........ sack 1 34 1 35.5 | 1 39 1 29 1 36.5 1 34.8 
Bleached sheeting... -yd 14.95 14.2 14.5 15 14.75 14.43 
DORI sisecionisinnn yd...) 10.91) 10.17 9.17 10 10 10. 05 
No _1 pig-iron... ton...'27 87 30 2B 26 50 22 75 20 87 25 65 
Retined bar-iron............... ton... 91 66 86 O04 79 33 67 50 5s 76 82 
Railroad iron ........0.........tOM...!...... 69 08 62 25 53 87 17 87 58 27 
1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880, | Aver 
age. 
Wheat \bineaiesslbaetreictias dnnilsoitis bush... $1 18. $1 22.3 $1 25.3 $1 30.2 
Corn ..bush... 51. 419 54.7 52.9 
O bush...) 36. 38.5 43.8 38. 72 
Saree es Se 20. 32.7 23 24. 68 
Kentucky tobacco... Ib. 9. Ss 759 "8.48 
aon. Sicilia ..Ib.. 39. 52 4).4 44.74 
‘heese -Ub.. 9. 11.2 7.6 9. 4 
an ton..., 419 2 89.8 | 4 08.9 52. 
Liverpool salt,....... sack 80 73.8 69 72. 23 
Bleached sheeting yd 12. 11.43 2. 66 11.78 
PN cnchccnctaciy yd 7 6.81 7.5 | 7.9% 
No. | pig-iron............ ton... 22 25 2150 2850 2175 
Refined bar-iron... ton... 52 08 51 85 60 38 50 82 
Railroad iron.................... ton....41 25 (8525 3375 4125 4925 4015 


yric 2 : . 
oat na articles are 6 per cent. higher; manufactures and fuel are 30 per 
J ’ 


making 50 per cent. in favor of the farmer. 


aoe Labor is 25 per cent. 
highe r; what the laborer buys is 25 per cent. lower; making 66 percent. in favor | 
of the laborer. 


| omy. 
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ufacturing monopolies already established. 
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Table No. 2. 








3 : 2 
= S = be & 
Th . x > x 
One bushel of wheat would 
buy— 
Sacks Lhs. | Yards.) Yards Lbs Lhs Lbs 
Under free trade 91 422 8.51 12.21 (107.3 8 47.23 
Under protection......... ates 1.80 (719 11.04 | 16.27 134.00 5) i2.6 
One bushel of corn would 
buy 
Under free trade 47 25. 65 6 6.4 56.24 | 18.78 24.76 
Under protection 73 32. 85 19 6.65 | 54.49 | 23.32 29.55 
One bushel of oats would 
buy 
Under free trade 1 16. 85 2.93 4.20 6.94 | 12.33 |. 16.26 
Under protection..... , 536 | 24.04 3 4.89 9.87 ) 17.0 21.6 
Ten pounds of butter would 
buy 
Under free trade 1.112 | 59.75 | 10.39 | 14.92 {131 43.74 57. 69 
Under protection......... : 3.417 |153.2 20.95 | 31.04 (254 108.82 | 137.87 
Ten pounds of cheese would 
buy 
Under free trade {74 | 25,09 4.36 6.28 | 55.02 | 18.37 2A. 23 
Under protection......... 1.376 | 61.93 8.43 | 12.52 |102.36 | 43.82 50.53 
One pound of wool would 
buy 
Under free trade......... 264 | 14.17 3. 46 3.54 31.06 10.37 13. 68 
Under protection......... tata 661 | 29.65 1.06 | 6.00 | 49.16 | 21.64 21.08 
fen pounds of Kentucky 
tobacco would buy 
| Under free trade 431 6-23.18 4.05 5.79 | 50.82 | 16.97 22. 34 
Under protection L117 | 52.69 | 7.19 | 10.66 | 88.33 | 37.38 47.37 


Corn has been depressed in price on account of the tremendous increase of 
production. While the price of corn is comparatively lower than that of any 
agricultural product, still the farmer can produce it relatively cheaper, as all 
know who know anything about it, and he can land it cheaper at tide-water 
market. 

But let me proceed with the table: Under free trade the farmer could buy with 
one bushel of wheat .91 of a sack of Liverpool salt; under protection it would 
buy 1.8 sacks. Under free trade the bushel of wheat would buy 8.51 yards of 
bleached sheeting; under protection 11.04 yards. Under free trade it would buy 
422 poundsof coal; and under protection 719 pounds. Under free trade it would 
buy 12.21 yardsof prints; under protection 16.27 yards. Under free trade it weuld 
buy 107.3 pounds of pig-iron; under protection 1344 pounds. Under free trade 
35.8 pounds of bar-iren; and under protection 57.35. Under free trade it would 
buy 47.23 pounds of railroad iron; under protection 72.6 pounds 

Take Kentucky tobacco, which will appeal to my friend over the way. Ken 
tucky tobacco makes the best showing of any of the enumerated articles. Ten 
pounds of it under his tariff for revenue would buy .43 of a sack of salt, but un 
der protection it would buy three times as mueh, and so on, as will appear by 
the table printed above. 


IS IT MONOPOLY? 
But it is said that protection creates monopolists and fosters our man- 
Webster defines monopoly 
to be ‘‘ the sole power of vending any species of goods, obtained eithe: 
by engrossing the articles in the market by purchase or by a licensé 
from the Government confirming this privilege.’’ In Mississippi we 
have, what I have often denounced, an infamous lien law, whith com- 
pels the laborer to trade with but one man, and creates therefore mo- 
nopolies by law. But there is no law of the United States which gives 
any one citizen a monopoly over another. The protection offered to 


American industry is extended te every citizen ef the United States. 


| places and not of the sower or the law under which he acte 


| cultural States or any State from becoming manufacturing and re 


| prosperity and sharing these benefits ? 


Like the rain and sunshine, it is equally bestowed uponall; butif, like 
the parable of the sower, the seed has fallen on varying soil and som«¢ 
upon stony places, which bring forth no fruit, it is the fault of the 
1 And 
I was greatly astounded when the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. CuL- 
BERTSON ] said that what he grouped as the manufacturing States had 
received more benefits from the Government under the tariff and bee 
more prosperous than the agricultural States. 

What is there in the law which prevented what he calls the agri 


l 


ily 
ing the same benefit as any other? And what has prevented the agri- 
cultural States of the South from entering upon this broad road to 
I will tell the gentleman that 
it was the teachings of the free-trade leaders of the South We fol 
lowed their teachings. We denounced protection us uncopst tutional 
and unjust, and refused to receive any of the benefits it offered. We 
saw the North grow rich under its fostering influences, while we clung 
to agriculture alone and have become the farm-laborers of the world 
Cain slew his brother Abel because the fruit of the earth did not receive 
the same favorin the sight of heaven as the firstlings of the flocks, and 
then wandered, under the curse of God, an outcast on the face of the earth 
So we of the South cursed the North for growing rich in manufacturing 
while we grew poor on agriculture. And still our free-trade and rey 
enue-only leaders would have us continue in the old course of dog-in- 
the-manger, and, while we lick the sores of our poverty, wrap ourselves 
in proud defiance in the rags which free trade and secession have be- 
queathed to us. 

This suicidal policy should be pursued no longer, and Lam glad to know 
that it is already giving way to newer and better ideas of political econ 
This cry of monopoly and this threat of the gentleman from 
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New York [| Mr. DoRSHEIMER] that the interest vested in manufactures 
will be destroyed by violence, as the interests of the South vested in 
slaves had been, is a cry of communism which finds its patron saint in 
him who slew his brother in jealous rage at his prosperity. Ther 
no monopoly and there can be no monopoly when 50,000,000 of people 
ire left free to compete with each other under the same law, and the re- 
sult proves it They talk of the rich growing richer and the poor 
poorer, when twenty yearsago the millionaires could be counted on your 
fingers and now they are numberless. The poor of one generation are 
the rich of the next. Gould and Save were poor boys twenty vears 
ago, and every American should feel proud of a Government in which 
the poor and humble of one day are the rich and powerful of the next, 
instead of joining in this communistic cry against prosperity. 

France, under the wisdom of the first Napoleon, adopted the protect- 
ive system, and this cry of monopoly, which was raised there also, was 
so well answered by the distinguished Frenchman, M. Thiers, that I quote 
his words 


Is 


It is urged that all the protect 
les 


ion accorded to our industry constitutes monopo- 
and that to enrich a few monopolists we burden the whole country. Ide- 
to say that this litthe monopoly which you accord to French industry de- 
stroys the monopoly of industries . We created a competition 
with England and a kik cotton worth 14 franes fell to 3 francs. Every 
time you protect a national product you cause the price of the domestic product 
to fall and you prevent nionopoly 


sire 
foreign 


gram of 


But when we point to the same thing here 
article which we manuiact 
iat is not cheapet now t 
tection did not do it, t 
chinery; 


, and show that there is 
ure, from a railroad toa hairpin, 
han when protection began we are told that 
hat it was produced by a difference in ma- 
and they point to the fact that the same articles are also cheaper 
trade England That strengthens instead of weakening our 
irgument, because it was the competition produced by the protected in- 
dustries of France, Germany, and the United States that lowered the 
price of the English article ’ 


not a singti« 


I! 
| 


res 


But it is said that protection is robbery, because the foreigner can 
manufacture and sell cheaper than our manufacturers, and that every 
dollar we pay above the foreign price is so much taken from the pockets 
of the consumers to put into the pockets of the manufacturers. 


Product, imports, consumption, &c., 


Cereals 


W heat 


.bushels 504, 185, 470 


1, 617, 025, 100 
29, 960, 037 
188, 250.610 
48, 953, 926 
170, 972, 508 


Corn 
Rye 
Oets 


.bushels 
bushels 
bushels 

-bushels 

.bushels 


Barley 


* Wheat, bushels. 


PREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, January 4, 1884. 


Thus we 


have revenue received by the Government, $1,943,681; 
bounty received by the bloated granger, $314,612,311. 


. ; 2 | 
but lam a granger myself, and this is a snake story no granger will be- 


eve 


(nd if this argument is false as to agriculture it must be equally 
false as to manufactures. But that this is not true is shown by facts: 


For according to the report of Mr. Wells himself in 1869, as special commis- 
sioner of the revenue, the imposition of American duties on the wools of the 
Cape or South Africa produced the following effects: 
as he says, “in the years 1859, 1860, and 1861, when these wools in 
ain unwashed state were admitted free of duty, their cost at the port of export 
was from 18 to 19.4 cents per pound, In 1863a duty of from3 cents per pound to 5 
per cent. ad valorem having been imposed, the price fell to 16.2 cents; in 1864, 
the duty having been still further increased to 6 cents per pound, the price fell 
n Isto to 14.8 cents. In the first half of 1867 the price was 15.1 cents; but in the 
spring of this year the duty was increased to 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent 

orem, and for the last six months of the year the price was 13.4. In 1868 
still further declined to 10.9.” 
\nd he quotes the report of the Boston Board of Trade, January, 1868, to the 
fYect that “the wools have fallen abroad to an extent which nearly balances 
ic added duty,” as well as Mr. Schwartze, of London, one of the largest wool 
rokers in the world, to the effect that the imposition of the duties on wools 
by the United States Government had caused this decline in prices. (See Report 
Special Commissioner of Revenue, page 102.) Inthe above presentation of facts 

ird to the duty on wools Mr. Wellssurrenders the whole free foreign trade 
for he demonstrates that the duty is paid by the foreign producerand not 

American consumer 

(gain this fallacy was clearly exposed by Mr. RussELL, of Massachu- 
setts, in his late speech in the House. He says: 

A letter by Arnold, Constable & Co 
trade, written to Mr. Hewrrv, and printed as part of the heerings before the 
Commaiittee on Ways and Means, as an argument fora reduction of duties, shows 
as conclusively as anything I can offer the effect of American competition with 
foreign goods in reducing their cost to the consumer. 


iva 


the price 


by the 


Messrs 


, importers, and in favor of free | 
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Is THE 

Now, is this true? 
great issue of fact joined between the parties. In articles like cof 
which we can not produce, manifestly the price is enhanced by ex 
the duty. But where we can produce any article our comp: 
duces prices. 


PRICE INCREASED BY EXACTLY THE DUTY? 


The home-protector says it is not, and t] 


aciuly 

tition 

Protection stimulates this production, and a reduction 

prices has invariably followed from competition, and hence it is ¢lai) 

thata protective duty, instead of adding to, takes from the foreign pr 

Thus the foreign price of Bessemer steel rails was $150 per ton when 

a duty of $28 per ton was laid on them. But instead of going to $178 

the foreign price with the duty added, they dropped on the tirst show 

of competition to $100 per ton, and have fallen to $40 per ton, and we 

still import them. Whether the Englishman is selling at a loss to 

stroy ourcompetition, and therefore paying our duty himself, or \ 

he can still make a profitand’pay our duty may be aquestion of doubt 
But the question is not at what price he could but at what | 

wouldsell if relieved of our competition. There can be noearth!: 

but the English price would spring up if our mills were closed 

was demonstrated in iron rails under the Walker tariff of 1846. Duy 

1849 and 1850 British manufacturers rushed in 200,000 tons of iron 

at $40 per ton until our mills were ruined and compelled to close 

from 1850 to 1854 they sold us 800,000 tons at $75 per ton. Wit 


equate protection our mills could have fernished the whole at $50 ; 


re 
ot 


ed 
ied 


LOW 


| ton, and $50,000,000 would have been kept at home; for want 


$64,000,000 went into the pockets of British capitalists. 
says: 


eenator ( 


The range of duties is so high, so extremely protective, that very few 
goods are imported; so the Government receives very little revenu: 
same excessive duties are added to the price of the domestic art 
whole of it goes into the pocket of the manufacturer, because th« 
compelled to buy 

And he figures the result thus: 

Revenue received by the Government .................. weave $1 
Bounty received by manufacturers is : . 1,25 
» — » . =. . 
If this is true of manufactures it must be equally true of agri: 
products, and the resultis shown in the following answer to a let 
dressed by me to the distinguished Chief of our Bureau of Stat 


of cereals. 
x 


Imports entered for consumption, year 
ended June 30, 1883 


' 
* 
~ 


rts 


Rate of duty 


Quantities 


- (*46.518 
154 1945 

369, 447 25, 817 
756, 840 5, 989 
789, 114 846, 781 
520,921 9,944. 066 
, 356, 965 


20 cents per bushel 
20 per cent 

10 cents per bushel 
15 cents per bushel 
10 cents per bushel 
15 cents per bushel 
15 cents per bushel 


, 811, 316 356, 374 


, 655, 653 

2 203, 197 
461, 496 
433, 005 
439, 445 


487 
is 
170, 533,065 2 


.- 1,943, 6 


+ Flour, barrels 
JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., Chief o 


The letter is as follows 


[Arnold, Constable & Co., New York. 
St. Clair. 


Paris, 21 rue d'Hauteville. Ly: 


Manchester, 41 Lower Mosley street 
New York, Februar; 

DEAR Sirk: Mr. Dalton stated before your committee that a change i 
would prevent the manufacturers in this country from making the fine 
of cottons, such as sateens. I send you some samples to controvert what 
Dalton says: 

Sample A is American, 36 inches wide; cost by the case 11} cents per ¥ 
pattern is French. 

Sample B is French, 32 inches wide,4 inches narrower than the Am« 
cost to land 18} cents. You will see we can no longer import the plait 
cloth. 

Sateens were gotten up by one of the best French manufacturers, esp 
for us, in the spring of 1882, when we had the market almost entire 
selves. In the spring of 1883 the Americans copied the cloth, and print« 
very extensively, and are going on with them again this season 

In the spring of 1883 the Americans greatly undersold the French 
our importations were sold without any profit, and in some instance 
siderable loss. Wehave been driven from the market; therefore the At 
need not fear the reduction which the committee proposes 

For the spring of 1884 we have imported sateens in very small qua 
have produced some cottons of an entirely different weave, which we su 
will be copied next spring. 

C sample, American sateen, 32 inches wide, the case price of which: Is - 
at which price it is supposed to pay the manufacturer a profit, as he wou 
sell so early in the season without. 

D sample, French sateen, 32 inches wide, cost to land 31} cents 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CU 
Hon. A. 8. Hewirr. 


P. S.—The American has more weight than the French, but the finish is not 
quite as good. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. say, ‘‘ You will see we can no longer importt e piain 
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French cloth.” Well, I don’t see how they can. The American article is selling | 
for 11 cents, and it costs 18) to lay down a like article from France. 

Mr. Morrison. How much of that is duty? | 

Mr. RussELu. The duty and cost of importation may amount to fully as much 
as the difference between the price of the two. Ido not offer this as an argu- 
ment against the reduction of 20 per cent. on this particular article of manufact- 
ure to sustain its manufacture here, but offer it as an argument to show that the 
American manufacturers, the monopolists, and the robbers of the people’s 
money, of which we hear so much on this floor, do not takeadvantage and add 
the duty to the domestic article as they have opportunity, but are offering to the 
consumer goods at 11} cents that it costs iS; cents to import 

In the spring of 1882, when these French goods or sateens [samples of which 
were exhibited by Mr. RussELL] were introduced into this market, they were re- 
tailed at 75cents per yard, yielding a profit to the foreign manufacturer and the 
importer of about 140 per cent. The manufac ture of these goods in this country, 
which was begun about a year after, has brought down the price of the French 

oods to the consumer to 45cents per yard, or 40 per cent. from the highest price 
~ Ifthe article upon which the tariff is imposed is not manufactured here and 
entirely imported, then the duty is added to the cost of the article, and more 
than that, high commissions are added; but when the article is in part manu- 
factured here the whole duty is not added to the cost of the domestic articl 
[his shows conclusively that the competition here has forced the price of these 
articles much below the price of importation, and the fact that the duty is not 
wholly added to the cost of the domestic article can be illustrated or proved by 
almost every article manufactured in this country. 

fake the article bleaching-powders, now on the free-list and not manufact- 
ured in this country, though very extensively used in several industries, there 
having been imported in 1883 94,395,405 pounds. The price of this article inthis | 
country in 1881-82 was about l cent per pound. By a combination of the for 
eign manufacturers the price was carried up and is now maintained at about 2 
cents per pound, or an advance of 100 per cent 

Mr. Morse. Why not make it here? 

Mr. RussELL. Because we have not the ingredients. It only shows that 
where we have not the materials, and are dependent wholly on the foreign 
market, we are at the mercy of foreign combinations 

But Senator COKE said: 

lake the article of blanketsasanexample. They are universally used through 
out the country. The duty on them is from 8 to 104 per cent. It is estimated 
that $20,000,000 worth of blankets are bought annually in this country; yet for | 
the year 1881 official reports show that only $1,239.08 worth of blankets were im- 
ported from abroad, and the revenue of the Government on that importation | 
amounted to only $1,089.05. The 100 per cent. duty was added to the cost of 
blankets made in the United States, and was pocketed by the manufacturers 
the people having it to pay. 


\s this blanket story has been repeated on every stump let us exam- | 
into the facts. 
\ recent importation of blankets shows: 


me 


Cost, one pair five-pound blankets, in England..... $4 45 

Dna GRR GUI icici daiecdeswetseswanesccenaceacsees 425 | 

Cem TIN dink c ccten nnaddinededetseacnicencesdsssecisciceceresannenies 65 | 
Total S0ncends Ousssoocesbeqneoesnces ce cdsascccsesesscssesccesesscccccces . 9 35 


If it were true that we pay our home manufacturers the English price 
with the duty added we would pay $9.35 for such blankets. But in | 
truth we buy the same quality of American blankets for $5.20, only 
75 cents more than the English prices, and only 10 cents more than the 
simple custom-house fees added to the English price. 

‘This pricked the bubble theory with the needle fact,’’ as Mr. Clay 
said when he gave the old farmer’s answer to the stump orator who | 
said, ‘* These tariff monopolists make you pay 6) cents per yard more | 
than you ought for the shirt on your back.’’ The farmer replied, **] 
suppose it must be so, but I can’t quite see how, for I only paid 53 centsa 
yard forit.’? The answer was as complete as the old father’s answer to 
his college-educated son, who to exploit his mathematics demonstrated 
that two birds were three. Pointing at the two birds on the breakfast 
table, he said, ‘‘ This is one, and that is two; and one and two make 
three.’? The father replied, ‘‘I will give your mother bird number 
one, I will take bird number two, and you can breakfast on bird num- 
ber three.’”’ It is thus the college professors and revenue Democrats 
demonstrate the beauties of a revenue tariff; but if the people trust to 
such theories their prosperity will vanish, and their pockets will soon 
be as empty as the hungry stomach of the mathematical collegian. 

WHAT IS FREE TRADE? 

Robert J. Walker said: ‘‘ Free trade is the petition of labor to em- 
ploy itself everywhere in those pursuits best adapted by nature to every 
nation, and therefore yielding the largest productsand highest wages.” 
This petition is based on the idea that all nations form one universal 
brotherhood and that foreign laborers are entitled to as much consider- 
‘tion as our own. The home protector says all nations never were and 
never will be one universal brotherhood; that each nation is and should 
e distinet, and each should foster, encourage, and protect its own citi- 
zens and its own interests. 

Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, in his recent work on Government revenue, 


SAYS: 


That state is nearest to the ideal standard which employs all of its energies, 
which builds up every one of its own resources, which adds everything possible 
for it to add to the sum of human wealth and power and progress. 

And again: 


That nation which does its own work most thoroughly, which trains its own 
‘ 


‘zens to the most complete usefulness and ripest developments, serves the 
whole world most effectually and adds the most to the achievements and the 


happiness of mankind, 

lhe revenue-only Democrat replies that we are an agricultural peo- 
ple and our interest demands a foreign market; that foreign nations can 
not buy from us unless we buy from them, and that we can not afford 
to buy from them nor they to sell to us while we lay heavy duties on 
their productions, That all these are fallacies can be shown in a few | 


| them 


} manufacturers 
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words. That we are not and should not be called solely or even most 


largely an agricultural nation is shown by our productions: In 1880 our 
manufactures were worth $5,367,579, 191; in 1880 our agricultural prod 
ucts were worth only $3,600,000,000. 

Thus we see that seven millions of our people engaged in agriculture 
make less in value than three millions engaged in manufactures; and 
yet the revenue Democrat would wipe out our manufactures with their 
splendid results and drive us all into agriculture upon the dog-in-the- 
manger cry of monopoly, because some of our people enjoy the protec 
tion offered to all but which all can not accept 

And that the second proposition is not true is shown by the fact that 
we have heavy duties on all the productions of England, and yet she 
buys from us twice as much as we buy from her. On the other hand 
we import free the tea of China and the coffee of Brazil, and yet they 
buy four times less from us than we do from them. Senator MILLER, 
of New York, Says: 


In 1883 our dealings withthe undermentioned countries were as follows 


Imports I xports 

Cuba $65, 544, 534 $15, 108, 708 
Brazil 14, 488, 459 9. 252. 094 
British East Indies 19, 467, 800 2 125. 804 
Chin 20, 141,351 4, USO, 522 
Japan 15, 098, S90 376, 434 
Spanish Possessions,other than Cuba and Porto Rico LO, 617, 565 924,474 

hese are only a portion of the countries from which we bought more than 
we sold to From such countries we bought $358,000,000, and we sold but $141 
81,000. On the other hand, our transactions with the countries from which we 
bought less than the amount sold to them were as follows: Imports, $365,173,006 
and exports, $682,457,000 

But our Democratic friends differ again among themselves Mr 
MORRISON, the leader of the House, says 

What we want is a market; somebody to buy abroad what we can not sell at 
home 

Mr. MILLS says: 


We send to Europe the surplus products of our farms because we can produce 


cheaper here than they can be produced there They send us in return 
| the products of their manufactories because they can be produced there cheaper 
than hers 
Mr. Hewitt, of New York, said in his speech of March 227 


Now 


how 





can the farmer be benefited What does he want He wants t 
sell his productions at a higher price And how is he going to sell his produets 
at a higher price as the grain trade stands to-day rhe markets of Europe are 

| overcrowded with food products. To-day the farmer is met at Liverpool and 
London by the food products of India, and that competition, so far from being 
less, 1s going to Increase rherefore the farmer has reached the limit of the 
mand for his products in foreign lands. Where, then, is he to tind his market 
forthem? He must find his market at home, and how is he going to get it at 
home’ Why, only by one method—manufactures must be fostered and grow 
and not be diminished 

But Mr. HEWITT is one of those Democrats who demands tree raw 

material when he buys and wants protection on what he makes of it 
when he sells. There is and has been since 1794 a law giving a rebate 
of al! but 10 per cent. of duty paid on imports when they are mam 


factured for export, and this shows the hollowness of the cry that our 
prevented from competing with the world in manu 
yy reason of the high duty they must pay on import 


are 
factured goods | 
raw material. 

Again, Mr. 


Whatever els« 


MORRISON says 


the tariff has or has not done, it has taxed us out 
markets than our own; and such was the purpose of its authors 


of all other 


This means, of course, that we can not export our manufactures bx 





cause it costs us by reason of the tariff toomuch tomake them. Mark 
how a few facts will set him down. Senator MILLER says 

We produced of manufactured goods in 1860, $1,885,861, 676; in 1870, $3.385.s¢ 
354 (in gold); in L880, $5,369,579,191 These figures indicate that we have made 
great progress in the direction of supplying our wants and in getting contro 

ur home markets. Last year we imported merchandise of all kinds 








value of $723,180,914, of which less than one-half, or about $300,000,000, was n 
ufactured goods The remainder was raw material,such as sugar, tea, cof) 
wool, raw silk, raw rubber, hemp, timber, & It will be seen that the v 
the imports of manufactures is less than 6 per cent. of the value of the ne 
production 

In other words, our manufacturers supply 94 per cent. of th d 
at home In addition to this, we exported last vear manufactures t he 
value of $112,000,000 which is a little more than 2 per cent. of the total home pro 
ductior In 1860 we exported products of manufacture only to the value mh 
658,37 Last year the exportation was the largest in the history of the cor y 
I submit that these figures show ability on the part of our manufacturers 
only to occupy the home market but to reach out intothe markets of the w i 

Thus we seethat free trade orademand for a foreign market is founde« 


on the talse theory of universal brotherhood and sustained by 
assumption that we ar 
and the f 


ta 
ik 


the tu 
cious e purely or mainly an agricultural natior 
ils charge that protection has destroyed our capacity to mm 


cture 





for export, and is therefore utterly unworthy of popula 
port. <A 1unism strikes at accumulated wealth in every forn 
the communistic cry of free trade strikesat the national w 
er of protection. 


s comnu 


so 
ealth-produc- 
ing pow 

REVENUE ONLY 
is 


° 
What is a tariff for revenue only? It 
but to produce revenue. 


a tariff fixed with no intent 
The fundamental idea of it is that there 1 


nust 
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And the discoveries in science, the improvements 
in machinery, the cheapening of transportation, and other factors »; 


be no discriminations. Every importation must bear an equal propor- | work of Hindostan and the East, destroyed the household industr 
tionof theduty. To place any article on the free-list is to discriminate, | here and elsewhere. 

and is just as much in violation of the revenue-only principle as giving ire 
direct protection to the other articles left to pay duty, because every | constaritly changing the per cent. necessary to give protection to any 
dime taken from the Treasury by placing any article on the free-list | one industry. Overlooking this fact, the Senator from Mississippi, \{; 
adds that much to the revenue to be raised on other articles and gives | LAMAR, based almost his whole argument against pretection upon th: 
that much more protection to the articles taxed. The same is true if | fact that we had prosperous manufactures, and especially that pig-iron 
you strike off the internal revenue and leave that much more to be col- | was exported from America to England in our colonial days until pro 
lected by the tariff. Mr. RANDALL understood this when he placed tea | hibited by an act of Parliament. The answer to this is so very sim) 
and coffee on the free-list-and proposed to take the tax from whisky | and apparent that we are amazed that such an argument was e\ 
and tobacco. That is the true protection theory, for the protectionists | made. Iron was then manufactured with charcoal, and the virgin for- 
would admit everything free which can not be produced in this country, | ests of America gave us the same great advantage over Enyland in th, 
and while we tax the other articles so discriminate in duties as to give | manufacture of iron that we had in ship-building while wooden ves 
most protection to the industries which need most. The revenue-only | sels were used. But the use of coal in the manufacture of iron, like 
doctrine is just the reverse of this. Mr. Polk defined it thus: the use of iron in ship-building, revolutionized both these industries 

rhe precise point in the ascending scale of duties at which it is ascertained and gave England greatly the advantage over us. 


frem experience that the revenue is greatest isthe maximum of duty which can So the difficulties of communication between the Old and New World 
be laid for the bona fide purpose of collecting money for the support of govern- 


in early days, the paucity of tonnage, and the time lost in sailing ves 
ment fo raise the duties higher than that point and thereby diminish the se] ancien die ‘h barriers : trade that a small percent: > S 
amount collected is to levy them for protection merely, and not for revenue. sels were Sut yarTiers to rade that a smali perce ntage of duty then 
Me Waller ait | would give as much protection as heavier duties now, when with ma 
ain “ | . : . ° 
<a moth vessels ‘‘ steam communication has annihilated distanc: 
It is generally conceded that reciprocal free trade among nations would best | | ] ati a ace.’ Mr. Clay was fe 43 : . 
advance the interest ofall. Let our commerce be as free as our political institu- yroug it nations face to face. Mr. ay was for protec tion then, wl 
tions. Let us with revenue duties only open our ports to all the world. Let | ever the percentage ot duty or length of necessary time to accomplish it 
no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate which will yield the | might be, and it is unjust to his memory to insinuate he would not | 
largest amount of revenue } > » ¥ . . ae ~ ; 
| equally for protection now. His predictions of the great benefits that 
Mr. Calhoun said would accrue from the adoption of the American system have proved 
Revenue seeks not to exclude or diminish the amount imported ; on the con- prophetic. Yet his prophetic vision did not conceive one-half oi 
trary, if that should be the result, it neither designed nor desired it. While it 


| as nN ace shad 
takes it patronizes, and patronizes that it may take more. Itis the reverse in has been accomplished. 
every respect with protection 


ind 


Wha 


FOLLOW NATURE. 

The same ideas have been repeated by the leaders of the majority of | The gentleman from Texas, Mr. WELLBORN, said: 

the Forty-eighth Congress, and they are utterly at variance with the | Whenever natural forces are left to their own action competition always a 
Ohio Democratic platform of 1883. They are the teachings of the fol- to capital fair earnings and to labor just rewards, 

lowers of Mr. Calhoun and that school of politicians who led us into se- | _ And on the other hand M. Thiers, the great Frenchman, said of this 
cession. Under the leadership of a great Kentuckian, Breckinridge, | let-alone policy: 

the South followed to destruction, and if she now follows the great Ken- | 
tuckian, CARLISLE, torevenue only she will meet with the samesad fate. 
Let the Union men of the old Whig party and the Douglas Democrats | 
of the South take warning by the errors of the past. 

Il make no recantation of my belief then or of my action then, but 
I admit the failure and propose to learn wisdom from the past. The 
strict-construction theories which led to secession then lead to free trade 
now, and the last will prove as destructive as the first. The old issue 
between Clay and Calhoun is revived, and we who followed Calhoun 
to destruction should now turn and follow Clay to resurrection. 

Any effort to reconcile these doctrines of revenue only with encour- 
aging home industries or discriminations in favor of free raw material 
or any ot her import free would be a fraud, and the people would so In the absence of tariffs the division of labor would be according to th 
understand it. if the revenue-only idea is to prevail letit be honestly of nature in each nation, and the surplus of each should thus be exchan: 
enforced, and let every import'bear its equal share of the tariff burden | #mong the whole, each employing its labor only in the most productive | 
Tea, coffee, and quinine must come back to the duty-list and the cry | — rr ve _ Ee anes He Cage. 
for free salt be abandoned, or the cry of a tariff for revenue only be- | And in illustration, he said: 
comes a transparent fraud. | We see the benefits of reciprocal free trade among the States 

lorty years ago, in the debate on the tariff law of 1833, Mr. Clay ut- | If this were true it would not follow that we should not encou 
tered prophetic words, which seem to come back to us from the grave | manufactures because there is no law of nature to forbid our beco: 
to-day to condemn the Morrison bill and the efforts of the Democratic | the foremost manufacturing nation of the world. But the doctri: 
caucus to disturb the business interest of the country by a new tariff | not true and the illustration most unfortunate. The history o! 
law before the last one has fairly gone into operation. | South shows precisely the reverse and illustrates what a poverty-stri 

Mr. Clay said: agricultural nation we would have become had this theory been ca! 

»pinion, sir, the sudden repeal of the tariff policy would bring ruin | OUt. Nature indicated cotton as the most productive cultivatior 
and destruction on the whole peopte of this country. There is no evil,inmy | the South. Following this theory we made cotton our king 
opinion, So consequences which would result from such a catastrophe. flourished while slavery lasted. But when we undertoek with {re 

nd what is the just complaint, on the other hand, of those who sup- . 


port the tariff? Itis that the policy of the Government is vacillating and un- | tO cultivate cotton alone and exchange it with other sections to: 
certain, and thatthere is no stability in our legislation. Before one set of books they could produce cheaper than ourselves, we grew poore! and poor 
are fairly opened it becomes necessary to close them and to —— a new set. 


Befor ; via s every day until the veriest fool can now see the folly of this free-trucd 
sefore a law can be tested by experiment another is passed. Before the present | . “U7 . . : . a ed 
law has gone into operation, before it is yet nine months old, passed as it was | theory. When slavery died the interest of the South in free trade di 
under circumstances of extraordinary deliberation, the fruit of nine months’ | with it. 

labor, before we know anything of its experimental effects, and even before it THE GRANGER DOCTRINE 

commences its operations, we are required to repeal it. 


~ a A ae Tt : i | This doctrine of the free-trader that each nation and each man sh 
But the prophet is ever without honor in his own land. In Ken- attempt to produce only that which he can produce cheapest and 
tucky, as once in Egypt, a race have grown up ‘* who knew not Jo- | everything else from some one else is ruinous in practice. The ¢ 
seph,’’ and the very sons of the immortal Clay have forgotten the teach- ers teach . and experience sinatalain tities that we mea Biv rsit 
ings of their father. | pursuits and that home productions, though it may seem to cost mor 
CLAY CLAINED AGAINST PROTECTION. | produce than to buy them, are alwayscheapestintheend. The pict 
which Mr. Clay drew in his great speech on the American syste! 
Colonel Shelby, the prosperous Kentucky farmer who made everyt! 
| at home, isatrue picture of whata prosperous nation should be 


It is a system of indifference, inaction, impotence, and folly 


One of the chief theories of free trade is that we should not attem 
to force labor and capital into artificial channels, but we should follow 
nature and not attempt to change its laws. This is only true whet 
is manifest that we can not change nature to our ultimate advantay: 

| We can not profitably grow oranges in Vermont or sugar in Alas! 
it would be folly to attempt it. But we can dig canals to unite wat 
| and can irrigate where nature fails to supply water, and it should 
| done. Irrigation with the Nile made fertile soil of desert sands 
Egypt, and artificial dikes converted Holland from a salt mars! 
land teeming with wealth. Robert J. Walker thus expressed tl: 
enue Democrat’s theory on this subject: 


But in my 


But the revenue followers of Calhoun are now attempting to invoke 
the name of Clay against protection. They tell us the protectionists 
of to-day demand a longer period and a rate of duty higher than Mr. 
Clay deemed necessary in his day. We answer that Madison and Clay | many years of suffering under the free-trade theory and practic: 
both favored protection, but the changing times made necessary a rate | sissippi, under the teaching of her grangers, is beginning to learn 
of duty far higher to secure protection under Clay in 1828 than was | lesson at last. The all-cottontheory is giving way to the grang: 
necessary to secure protection under Madison in 1789. But both de- | of diversitied pursuits. Twenty bushels of corn per acre is a good ¢ 
manded protection for home industries, and it was the principle and not | on the uplands of Mississippi, while the corn lands of the Western 5! 
the per cent. for which they contended. If 8} per cent. was sufficient | can produce from fifty to seventy-five bushels per acre and we can p)! 
under Madison’s bill in 1789, and 40 per cent. necessary under Clay’s | duce cotton, which they can not. 
bill in 1828, and 45 per cent. necessary under MORRILL’s bil], each ar- The free-trade theory taught us that it was best for us to p! 
gued that the protection necessary must be given. | cotton, which by nature was adapted to our soil, and buy corn, w! 

In thedaysof hand looms every community participated in manufact- | is by nature better adapted to other soils, and which can be produced 
uring. But the power loom, which swept away the wonderful hand- ! more cheaply in other sections. While we followed this delusive the- 































































ory our corn cost us froma dollar to a dollar and a quarter per bushel, 
und we raised nohogs. In the last few years the planters in some por- 
tions of our State have begun to follow the example of home produc- 
tion pointed out by Mr. Clay, and in those sections corn sells at from 
°5 to 50 cents per bushel and they raise their own meat. 

Under this free-trade theory we have for years labored all summer to 
kill the native grass in our cotton-fields and in the winter bought hay 
from the West. We have bought horses, mules, and cattle from the 
same region under the delusive theory that nature would not permit 
pasturage in the South because our sun was too hot for blue-grass. But 
a few successful examples of steck-raising on Bermuda grass which 
flourishes under the hottest sun, and one or two great successes in manu- 
facturing have opened the eyes of our people to the fact that it is the 
sharpness of competition and not the cost of production that regulates 
prices. Ifthe Mississippian would have cheap corn he must raise some 
himself, and not trust to the mercy of those who’can raise it cheaper; 
and if the American would have cheap goods he must manufactur: 
some for himself, and not trust to the mercy of those who can perhaps 
manufacturethemcheaper. When the tariff wastaken from quinineand 
the revenue tax reduced on tobacco and removed from proprietary medi- 
cines. the consumer saw but little difference in the price. The patent- 
medicine man charges as much as ever for his bottle, and the tobacco 

hewer pays but little less for his plug; and Hawaiian free sugar sells 
for 2} cents more per pound in San Francisco than sugar in New York. 

In the days of slavery the Carolinas and Georgia made rice at $2.25 
per hundred pounds. When war cut off the Southern supply the for- 
eigner put up the price to $15 per hundred. When the war was over 
ud slavery abolished the Southerner could not make rice as cheap with 
free as With slave labor. The foreigner, without regard to the cost ot 
his own production, dropped his price to $4.50 per hundred, reducing 
it just low enough to undersell the American producer. Hence we 
must either give up the rice market to the foreigner or encourage home 
production to control his price. To do this we must either protect the 


ks home producer by a sufficient duty on rice or we must reduce the woges 
of laborers to the subsistence formerly given toslaves. The home pro- 
5 tector says make the duty protective,and the revenue Democ-at says 
. this is robbery. If the rice-planter can not make money let him quit 
: ind go into somethingelse, and let his land adapted to rice lie idle or be 


ultivated in cotton and corn in competition with his neighbors. What 

; istrue of the rice lands is equally true of the sugar lands and still more 

Ee true of manufactures, which in many branches can be pressed to per- 
if fection as well here as in any other country. 
EFFECTS ON LABOR. 

ui the granger is told by the political theorist first, that the manu- 

facturing laborer is not really protected because he is taxed an average 

of 42 per cent. more on all he buysthan he should be; and second, they 

re told that the manufacturing laborer is protected while the agricult- 

ural laborer is not. Now, let us examine these positions in order. If 


we grant what is not true, that the duty is added to the price of the 


foreign article, let us see how the case stands on the admission of the 
Democrats themselves. Mr. Hewitt, of New York, admits that the 
\merican laborer receives 50 per cent. more wages than the English, 
ind hence if he pays 42 per cent. more for goods he is still better oft 
than the Englishman. We will say an article is worth $1 in England 
und that the tariff makes it cost $1.42 here. The laborer must buy with 
his labor. The Englishman labors one day and gets a dollar and he 
uys the article. The American labors one day and gets one dollar and 
\ half and he buys the same article tor $1.42 and he has 8 cents left. So 
the position is unsound. Second, they say if the manufacturing labore1 
is protected, the agricultural laborer is not. 

Now, the most sound if not the only sound position taken by Sena- 
tor LAMAR in his speech on the tariff was that it was the competition 
between agricultural and mechanical laborers that kept up the price 

labor in this country. And if the value of agricultural labor en- 

hances the value of mechanical labor the converse is also true. And 
that agricultural laborers are thus benefited is shown by the statistics 
four country to be true by a comparison between different States ot 
our Union. In the manufacturing States the farmers get the best re- 
turns for their products and best prices for their labor. Mr. Dodg 
the statistician in the Department of Agriculture, who made a 1 port on 
this subject, says: 


Here is the result—and a striking exhibit it is, teaching the effect of varied 
incustry, and its necessary increase of population and wealth,onu the value of 
\gricultural lands. It gives the number of States in each class, number of acres, 


\ x eee value per acre, with the average percentage of agricultural workers, 
is follows: 








Classes Num- a r. . Aver- Work 

ber.* Acres. Value age.1 ane 
First class. 15 | 77,250,742  $2,985,641,197 $4091 16.59 
road class 13 | 112,321,257 | 3.430,915,767 2221 40.12 
2 \ird class...... 13 237,873,040 3.218,108,970 1303 58.85 
ourth class 6 | 108, 636,796 562,430,842 | 528 77.46 





* Number of States and Territories 
+ Average value per acre. 
} Percentage of workers in agriculturé 
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See how t! 


ie value of land comes down as the proportion of agriculturists to 
the whole number of workers goes up. Only one man in five on the roll of 
employed persons in New York and Pennsylvania is an agriculturist Che 
value of land in New York is M4.41 per acre; in Pennsylvania the eastern coun- 
ties are alive with factories, the southwestern black with coal, the northwestern 
flowing with oil, and this exceptional variety in industry makes the average 
value of land $9.30 peracre. But New Jersey, lying between New York and Phil- 
adelphia, with daily access to markets of four millions of city population, has an 
average value of $65.16 per acre,the highest of any State in the United States 
And New York and Philadelphia are the great manufacturing centers of the 
country, supporting their populations by manufactures more than by commerce 
Dividing again the States and Territories into four sections, the first « apris 

ing the manufacturingand mining areas, and including all having a smaller pro 
portion than 30 per cent. of the occupied population, the working class, en 
gaged in agricultural employments; the second section comprising all States 
having more than 30 and under 50 per cent.; the third ineludi: 
ing 50 and not exceeding 70 per cent 





gall States hay 
and the fourth including all States having 
more than 70 per cent. engaged in agriculture, we have the following perfectly 
natural, not to say inevitable, results, namely : , 








wed in Value of prod Value Workers 
Classes agricult ucts of agri per in agr 
ure culture capita culture 
Vumbe Dollars Dolls Per cent 
First class 1, 060, 681 184,770, 797 157 16.59 
Second class 1, 566, 875 616, 850, 959 Bo 10.12 
Third class O17, 981 786, 681, 420 261 58. 8 
Fourth class 2, 024, 966 825, 099, 388 161 77. 46 
liere again we see the product per man go down asthe percentage of agricult 
ural workers goes up. We see that inthe manufacturing States 1,060,681 ¢ 
culturists get $484,770,797 per annum for their labor, while in the agrict 
States 2,024,966 receive only $325,099,388, New Jersey has but 


14.92 per cent. it 
agriculture, and each man earns $01 while Mississippi has 81.81 per 
st proportion of any Stte, and ea 


erage in the United States 


the 
the lowest av 


cent 





1 person earns but S187 


New Jersey with the poorest has the largest returns. Mississippi 
makes more cotton per acre than any State inthe Union. Nature has 
given her a soil rich in agricultural wealth, but for want of diversified 
pursuits she stands among the lowest in the Union in the rewards for 
labor. And this shows no people can prosper on agriculture alone 

The eloquent gentlemen from Ohio [| Mr. Hurp] said 

Every dollar of increase of price which the protective tariff occasions 
of slavery, and every hour of unnecessary labor that it 
the invaluable time of individual responsibilities and du 


imi day 
requires is stole: 

If it be true that those who fix the price of what the laborer buys en 
slaves the laborer, and if it be also true, as he said, that England fixes 
the price of our agricultural products, then England enslaves us But 
sir, this is not true. Competitive supply and demand fix the price ot! 
labor and production. England once fixed the price of our cotton as sh 
pleased until our home manufacturers came into competition with her 
and increased the demand for cotton If the theory of the fre trade 
and revenue Democrat had prevailed, the cotton planters of the South 
like those in India, would still 


ike 
; 
uring lords. 


be the slaves of the British manutiet 
But Senator MORGAN, the leading Democrat of Alabama, 
opposes protection upon the ground that it will increase the wages ot 
laborers in the cotton-fields,and thus the toilers in the fieldsof the South, 
whether white or black, are enabled to see which party is their friend 
FREE SHIPS 

One of the great demands of the free-trader is for free ships, but it 
has been longclaimed, and often proved, by John Roach, the greatest liv 
ing American ship-builder, that under our navigation laws we could not 
compete with foreign shipping if the ship were free (nd Senator VEs1 
showed the reason for this in a recent speech in the Senate 





Mr. BAYARD Phe question is very interesting At the city of Philacke Iplia 
there was a line of ste amships called the American line it was composed of 
ships built and registered in the United State s,andalso of ships built and regis 
tered in Great Britain. Part of the ships were English ships owned and built 
part of the ships were American ships owned and built ind when I say 
owned” I mean they were held by the same class of stockholders in the stcan 
boat company 

Che other day when the Secretary of the Navy happened to be Philadelphia 
he was congratulating them on the fact of having the only American line, and 
immediately one of the stockholders present rose and said that it might be 


cause of congratulation but the stock was for saleandthe American ships would 
uv 4 I 


be transferred to British register in the purse of three months if some Ame 
did not buy them The same stockholders own the vessels run yg i 
he same dock in Liverpool to the dock in Philade phia, and they were con 
rolled by the same interest The pay of the captain on the British shipandt 
pay of the sailor on the British ship was just the same under the rule of that 
company as the pay nent of the crew on the Amer nu ship and I have wanted 
to know what was the magic of a new set of papers for these two sets of vessels 
that was to change the cost of running them They were owned by the same 
people, they traversed the same distance, they carried the same commodities 


and the sailors and the officers rece 


cconomy was the same on one ship 


ved the 
isit wa 


same wages 
the other 


Every inducement to 


s or 





Now the question was, what was to be gained by the change of register I 
have sought to discover that There isno magic in a name any more than 
changing the name on the stern rhe same hull, the sume ship, the same 1 

there; the same dues, the same port charges are paid What. then, was to 
be gained? What is there that makes the differen: between the operati 
an American ship and running her and operating and running a British sh 
Itisa question of interest to me 

Mr. Vestr. The Senator from Delaware has stated the ve point on which I 
was quoting from Mr. Griscom, with whom I formed a very pleasant acqua 
ance. and with whom I have had various discussions on this subject He is 
superintendent of the company that runs one ste unship line fro PP! delphia 
to Liverpool, in which there are ten vessels, and one from New York to Ant 
werp, which is called the Red Star line and for which he receives, as stated in 
this letter, ocean mail postage from the B ian Government Phe vers es 
tion the Senator from Delaware has asked, | asked Mr. Gris 
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He says the difference in the expense of running is $15,000 per annum on each 
steamer against the American flag 


‘On these four boats say $60,000 per annum, or 6 per cent. on $1,000,000 capi- | 


tal. If we had increased under the American flag 


oats as now running, the wages alone against us, as compared with competi- 


tors under a foreign flag, would have amounted to $134,000 per annum on the 
nine steamers now running 


A similar comparison with the Red Star boats, in which service we will have what the Vv desired. It 


ten steamers running thismonth, would have been in round numbers $150,000 
per annum against us if we had organized under the 
much as the Belgian Government gives us $100,000 per annum for carrying the 
mails, you will see that we have about $250,000 per annum to tempt us to expa- 
triate ourselves with thisenterprise. In other words, if Congress should passa 
bill to-morrow admitting foreign-built shipsto American registry 
line could not afford to abandon the flag that now protects it. 

‘At this moment the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is negotiating with the 
Red Star line to take over and operate the Philadelphia and Liverpool service, 
now conducted by the American ling, and if they do so several million of dol- 


lars more of Ameri ital will be compelled to seek a foreign flag, unless 
Congress applies a proper remedy. 


wii Cay 


to foreigners and Americans, for this difference of $15,000 per annum 
in the runniag expenses of one vessel over another is due to the differ- 
ence in the wages of the seamen alone. 
Mr. Griscom, ** 1f Congress should pass a bill to-morrow admitting for- 
eign-built ships to American registry, the Red Star line could’not afford 
to abandon the flag that now protects it,’’ is acomplete refutation of the 
cry for free ships. Our navigation laws compel American vessels to 
employ their seamen in American ports, and hence to pay American 
wages. repeal of the laws which Democrats demand simply reduces 
the wages of our own people. Our navigation laws need amendments 
in some respect, and they will be made. But give us proper mail-pay 
tor our ocean mail services, and give us protection by discriminating 
duties in favor of importations in American vessels, and we will not need 
tree ships nor any laws reducing the pay of American seamen. After 
their great war of 1650 England’s shipping was in the condition which 
ours is to-day. Holland wasthe mistressof the seas. Gentlemen talk 
of following the example of England, and if so let us follow her ex- 
ample then. She did not establish free trade in ships then, but pro- 
tected her shipping by the following law: 

No goods or commodities whatever of the growth, production, or manufact- 


ure of Asia, Africa, or America, including our own plantations, shall be 


im- 
ported into England or 


Ireland or any of the plantations, exceptin English- 
built ships, owned by English subjects, navigated by English commanders, and 
with three-fourths of the sailors Englishmen. 

it was thus she built up her merchant marine, and she continued this 
kind of protection for two hundred years. When she bought wooden 
vessels from us she protected them as soon as they became English. 


\nd when she discovered that she could surpass the world in building 


iron vessels, she 


mto 


then seduced our Democratic President, Mr. Polk, 
making that fatal free-trade treaty which forbids discriminating 
duties on articles imported in American vessels. 

REDUCTION OF REVENUE, 

The most popular cry of the day is for a reduction of revenue. It is 
said we must relieve the people from onerous taxation and take from 
Congress the temptations to extravagance and corruption offered by an 
overflowing Treasury. The revenue can not in my judgment be cz lled 
excessive while we have debts to pay, and this cry comes largely from 
those who would perpetuate our national debt as a basis for national 
banks. The once proud Navy of the United States has not now a sin- 
vessel that could stand a moment before the navy of some of the 

nost insignificant powers of the world, and yet those who cry out too 
much revenue are refusing to properly build up our Navy, and even 
refusing to furnish guns for the steel cruisers now constructing and 
constructed. The revenues can not be called excessive while our Navy 
remains thus a disgrace to the nation, while our seacoast is defenseless, 
our flag open to insult in any water, and our maritime cities at the 
merey of a power as insignificant as Chili. 

But, if our revenue must be reduced, on what principle shall it be 
done’? Shall we discriminate for the protection of home industries or 
look to revenue only? 
the hour, The Democratic majority 
for a reduction of revenue; 
reduce the revenue, and it is in a dilemma on this subject. In the 
lorty-fourth Congress the Republican tariff was denounced for prodne- 
ing a constantly dwindling revenue, and a Morrison bill was then intro- 
duced to increase the revenue. Now, the Republican tariff, slightly 
reduced in 1883, is denounced as a war tariff which collects too much 
revenue and a Morrison bill is again introduced, 
claimed that it will reduce the revenue. That wonderful bill is like 
the sleight-of-hand showman’s wonderful bottle from which you can 

uur any kind of liquor that the customer calls for. 

Such palpable inconsistencies and contradictions may servea purpose 
hen the stump orator is attempting to excite popular prejudice against 


shall we 


can not get off by simply calling 


th 


arm in the popular mind over the evils of an overflowing Treasury. 
ut the sober, second thought of the people will demand that these 
revenue-only Democrats shall determine which of these conflicting paths 


they propose to pursue before they will intrust them with the reins of 


povernment 


rhe day for this Democratic seesawing about the tariff, 
one Vv j 


ving promising to encourage home industries but not to foster mo- 


and had the five additional | 


| and manly than the moribund Morrison. 


American flag; and inas- | 


, the Red Star | 


| free trade is precisely what the revenue Democrat now tells us is 


| trade and sailors’ rights.’’ 
This clearly settles the question as to the difference in wages paid | 
| denied his Lord. 


And the emphatic answer of 
| flinch and dodge when called free-traders, 


This is the great practical question of 


it must tell in detail how it proposes to | 


and this time it 4s | 





| claimed. 


| question resolved that we sneak.’ 
monopolist on one hand and then on the other endeavoring to create | 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


nopolies, and the other wing promising to increase and reduce ¢} 
enue by the same enactments of law, has gone by. And if they 
‘a tariff for revenue only’’ let it be done by something mor 
This was a cowardly bi) 
it was acknowledged by its framers that it did not Semen 


in effect said to its old e nemy, protectioy 
hate you and would like to cut off your head if I dared to, but | fi 


the people may hang me if I kill you, so I will simply maim yo 
cutting off 20 per cent. of your legs.’ ' ; 


5 7 ad 
cause 


DEMOCRATIC 
But these are not their only 


VACILLATION, 


vacillations. Walker’s definitioy 


doctrine of a tariff for revenue only. When Walker first proclaim 
this definition, the watchwords of the Southern Democrats were 
But now when they are called free-traders 
they deny it and blaspheme about it as bitterly as Peter did whe: 
They tell us they are not for free trade, becans 
they are for the collection of revenue by a tariff and this will prevent 
absolute free trade. And while the revenue wing of the party thus 
the other wing attempt t 
hide their heads under the sand of monopoly when they are ¢ 
protectionists. They tell us in their Ohio platform— 

We favor a tariff for revenue limited to the necessities of the Gov: 
economically administered, and so adjusted in its application as to prev« 


equal burdens, encourage productive industries at home, and afford just 
pensation to labor, but not to create or foster monopolies. 


Compare that with the following resolution, which was a part of t 
platform on which Andrew Jackson was elected, and it will be | 
similar in principle: 

Resolved, That an adequate protection to American industries is indis)» 
ble to the prosperity of the country, and that an abandonment of that 
this period would be attended with serious consequences to the natio: 

Compare it with the Democratic platform on which Seymour a 
Blair were nominated, and it seems to have been good Democ 
trine then: 


ulled 


rat 


1868. 


The Democratie convention of 


1868 demanded— 
6 * ~ . 


A tariff for revenue upon foreign imports and such equa! tay 
tion under the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to 
mestic manufactures, and as will, without impairing the revenue, impos 


least burden upon and best promote and encourage the great industria! 
ests of the country. 


Compare it then with the Republican platforms and they seem to! 
identical: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS. 
1860, 

That, while providing revenue for the support of the General Governm«: 
by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment of thes: 
posts as to encourage the development of the industrial interests of the w 
country, and we commend that policy of national exchanges which secur 
the workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, to mec! 
ics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and to the nation commercial prosperity and independence. 


1872 


and enterpris 


Revenue, except so much as may be derived from a tax upon toba 
liquors, should be raised by duties upon importations, the details of \ 
should be so adjusted as to aid in securing remunerative wages to lab 
promote the industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country 

1876. 

The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obligations 

public debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, which 


far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of Ameri 
and advance the prosperity of the whole country. 


1880. 

We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876 that the duties levied for the p 
of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

This Ohio platform honestly construed is a protection platfor 
protection not accidentally but intentionally given by discrimin 
in duties. And to protest that it means merely such accidenta 
tection as may be given or may arise from a tariff for revenue on 
a fraud and an effort to convert it into a Delphic oracle. If 
not mean intentional protection, it is the merest humbugger) 
saving clause ‘‘ not to create or foster monopolies ’’ partakes of « 
gogy in this: So long as new establishments are springing up 11 | 
factures already begun and flourishing in this country, the prot 
necessary to foster the beginners must necessarily protect those «! 
prosjerous, and to pretend to favor a law that will foster one and | 
the other is ridiculous. The people do not favor class legislation «! 
do not believe in the jugglery whereby the same law can be mad 
foster one man and not protect another engaged in the same bus! 
But if it means protection, as I believe it does, let it be bold 
If they strike out the word ‘‘only,’’ before or after th: 
> they may as well come out squarely and say: ** On thet 
This dodging will deceive ! 
while it implies a doubt or a dalliance in Democratic faith whic! 
already provoked the wrath and damnation of Kentucky statesni 

The Greenback convention treated the tariff as a subordin: ute 


‘‘revenue,’ 


| tion, but their candidates for President and Vice-President are bot 
protection. 


Their candidate for President laid down his piatiorm 
fore his nomination, and the acceptance of him indorses his plattor 
which is as follows, and is as near right as it can well be made. 








letter to C. M. Hubbard, General Butler thus lays down what I believe 
+o be the true rule of tariff legislation: 


il 
u 


ci 


, 
cu 


rherefore I favor the raising of a sufficient amount of revenue from the eco- 
nomical administration of the Government and from duties upon imports, and 


i laying 
mike free a 


sto its 


arts or manufacture, all the necessaries of life, and as mu 


10se duties to tax articles of luxury up to the collection point, to 
li raw materials not raised or produced in this country which enter | 


h as possible 


ito cheapen them in every way possible, and within those limits to so judi- 


in industries. 


Z ously place our duties as to best encourage and aid American labor and Ameri- 


REPUBLICAN POLICY. 


The Republican party, on the other hand, presents a different and un- 


inging policy of protection. 


They are for building up the industrial 


interests of the country, and to this end would place protective duties | 
ea all articles which we can produce, and maintain that protection as 


long as it is mecessary. 
thing that we can not produce except luxuries. 


At the same time they would admit free every 
Under the Walker 


tarif’ in 1848 less that one-eighth of the goods imported were duty free, 


and under the Morrill tariff in 1882 nearly one-half were free. 
figures were $210, 
$514,060,567 paid duty. 


e 


+ 


NUCL 


The 
),007 worth of goods admitted free, while 
And aseach article we produce ceases to need 


mo 


Vie 


provection it should be placed on the free-list, and we can thus steadily 
advance to legitimate and safe trade and to a proper reduction of rev- 


nue 


The Morrison bill, while it would have destroyed our industries, 
would have increased importation and increased the revenue. 


Protec- 


tion keeps out foreign goods, and tends to reduce revenue, while it trusts 
to internal competition to reduce prices. 


always been odious to a free people. 
remarks a letter of Hon. W. D. KELLEY on the subject. 


SUGAR DUTY AND INTERNAL TAXATION. > 


If further reduction of revenue be needed before our industries should 
be hazarded, we should abolish the internal-revenue system, which has 


And [here present as part of my | 
While I do 


not believe the time has come for any large reduction of our revenue, it 
will soon come, and then I shall favor an abolition or transfer to the 
States of the internal-revenue fund before we tamper with the duties 
that protect American industries: 


they were produced. 


4 


I regard agriculture as the primary industry, upon the diversification and 
prosperity of which all other industries depend ; and since I became a student 
of national economy I have watched with interest every experiment which prom- 
ised a wider diversification of the productions of our fields, or to promote th: 
conversion of those products in the closest proximity to the farms on which 


This is the true policy of the nation. 


But the British Cobden Cluband its American disciples, known as “ free-trad- 


revenue reformers,”’ and friends of a ‘tariff for revenue only, 


o put sugar on the free-list while retaining a tax of 90 centsa peck on corn when 


' 


ed into alcohol for use in the arts and sciences, 


If the efforts of these in- 


terested Englishmen and fanatical Americans to prevent the diversification 


ol 


agricultural productions shall be successfully baffled, we shall in a few 


years produce all the sugar and molasses the people of the country will require, | 
and pay to our farmers and home manufacturers of sugar more than $100,000,000 
which we now pay to foreigners for those essential commodities. 

rhe slave labor of Cuba, almost the entire exports of which island we pur 
chase, produces 500,000 tons of cane sugar per annum, ‘lhe free though ill-paid 





or of Western I 


r n beets 


than those of the | 


a 


wl 


home market with 


Surope produces 3,000,000 tons, or six times as much su 
The people of Europe are not more intelligent nor enterpris 


iltural productions the best results they will yield 
to diseuss the question of beet-root sugar. 

Farmers in every section of our country can produce sugar-yielding crops to 
ich European farmers are strangers ; 3 
not prevented by unwise tariff legislation, they will do this and supply the 





nited States, nor more capable of extracting from their y 
But I do not now propose 





and it may safely be predicted that, if 


sugar and molasses. In asserting that we can produce all 


the sugar the American people will consume I am not indulging in the expres 


sion of theoretic possibilities but dealing with ascertained facts. 


The profitable 


production in commercial quantities of superior sugar and sirup from sorghum 


ind Indian corn has passed beyond the domain of experiment. 


demonstrated fact. 


Itisa 


n often 


propose 


amount of capital invested 


If, however, our farmers and the country at large are to enjoy the benefits of 
this happy consummation, the duties which now protect the American sugar- 
grower must not be repegled nor reduced. 

lo perfect these indus®@es, to create local markets for corn and sorghum in 
convenient localities for farmers who may devote their land to these crops, 


much capital must 


der existing duties our sugar trade may be revAutionized and our : 


be invested in the establishment of mills and refineries 
rric 


l 


n 
ultural 





roductions widely diversified to the great advantage of the farmers and plant- 
‘ rs of every section of the country. 
rhe beet-sugar industry, now so profitable to Europe, is a creation of the pre 


tective system, 


ol 


wets, France, 


beet sugar; and England imports it largely from each of these countries 


To 
miums to farmers w 


miums to the chemist who should extract the most sugar from a given weight 


sromote ite development Bonaparte offered enormous pr 
10 should produce the most beets to the acre, and like pre 


Germany, and Austria now derive immense revenues from 
; yetin 


the face of an agricultural development, which if not interfered with will shortly 
equal that of beet sugar in Europe, the friends of a tariff for revenue only talk 


interest, 


of putting sugar on the free-list ; and by the mere announcement of this purpose 
' frightening capitalists into withholding the means of promoting this 


vr ¢ 
ul 


ere 


{learn from agricultural papers published in Iowa and other Northwestern 


“tates that sorghum is one of the most profitable crops that can be grown; 
its seeds have been found to be nutritious food for horned cattle and |! 


that 


orses : 


hy ‘ nu i i | 

that its leaves equal those of corn in value for fodder, and that tlre residuum, 
own as bagasse, after the extraction of the sirup from the stock, is of much 

value in the manufacture of paper. 


tT ss 
; Sut the sugar-cane of Louisiana and other Southern States and sorghum are 
‘ot our only sources of sugarsupply. The manufacture of sugarand sirup from 


corn is found to be profitable. 
pled to the produc 


} How largely, indeed, our corn crop may be ap- 
tion of sugar is shown by the following extract from your 


paper of December 22, which I beg you to permit me to insert: 
\ 


‘The following interesting Statistics of the manufactnre of corn sugar show 


wages paid, material consumed, and the nur t 
laborers employed in, and the products of the industry for the year L882 
Total number of glucose establishments 
Capital invested SH, SOU, OOK 
Number of labors rs employed OO 
Number of bushels of corn consumed annually ™ Ooo 
Value of other iterial used S17. 000, 000 
rotal wages paid S1. 300. 000 
otal production of sugar in pound 67. 200 000 
Total production of molasses in gallons 10, 000? 
* There can be but one effect, so far as the farmer is concerned, and th ato 
reduce the price of corn lo destroy an industry which consumes ’ 0 
bushels of corn would certainly affect the arket, and not only redu the e 
of corn but also the wares of the far la rers Allowing 40 bushels of rn 
to the acre, it requires 487,500 acre land to produ the amount of « e 
quired for the 21 glu works Allow laborer for ¢ h 20 acres of n 
it requires 24,5; iborers t e the KT rT «} 
corn to each fre it it would require 7 stot t the corn nec 
sary for this one ind itl ‘ product ito that of « pt 
Besides, there are mechanics, coal mine machinists, and man et 
numerous to mer n, Whose products ar¢ quired in this one industry 
wonderful to what an extent any ‘ i facturing establishment 
f reaches out, and intermarries \ I i andoccupations. Asiti i 
this one, so it is th all other n try of the country can be i I 
by unwise legislation withou {Te« wouu mus others, and the farmer at 
end is the one who suffer s 
Notwithstanding its giant proportions, no one will deny that the cor 
sorghum interests are infant industries; yet the rep material reduct ‘ 
the existing duties on sugar and in Sat ld nly check their vtl 
but operate disastrously onthe capital invested and the labor er iployed 
these youn Industries 
Why,and by whom, is this combined assau 1 the sugar-growers of 
|} country proposed? The Mi 1 nst tl terest, and I shall show 
1 nst other departments of agricultural industry sna remarkable on 
formidable by reason of its i o ele ltembraces the i lise 
tillers and owners of bonded re! es for whisky, with whom ar te 
tre temperance mit who I human appetites can be restrained 
taxation. With these are free-traders, whoare ready to take ly f ¥ 
com! ition which ill « le them to destroy our industries in det na 
the more than 4,006 rhit cre r @ Government, who, in the se oft 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, i und in every Congressionul dis 
every State and Territory of the intry, and whose maintenance costs t } 
ple more than 35,000,000 a year Why are tl neo! Is parties drawn into 
combination? What has the st I \ rehouse eper to do w 1 
ugar interest? Why should te eran men prop » destroy the { 
nvested in the sugar industry vd t rain: the frecdmen 
States to the interests of the owners of the slaves of Cub Let us se rn 
account for this unnatural combination 
We have an enormous surplus revenue. It is prol this year $125, » 
It is derived from internaltaxes. Such taxes have be uposed three t 
the history of our country, always as war taxes rhe first time they we 
mitted to continue for nine years, and the second time for four years 
have now endured for over twenty years, and should be abolished ! 
would relieve us of the surplus revenue, which is now provocative of ex i 
gance and corruption 
But Sily free-traders, ‘‘ No, we will reduce the duties on fore ign import 
retain these internal taxes *Yes,”’ responds the heedless tempera » 
give us free sugar and tax barley, hops, corn, rye, and tobaecc« Phat hey 
propose to tax the manufactured results of these ricultural product 
| « sting tax on spirits weighs on the corn-grower just 90 cents a peck ’ 
retain these taxes,”’ says the rich distiller and owner of bonded ware 
“These taxes give usa monopoly and extraordinary profits Phe 
within my knowledge a wealthy distiller or owner of bonded wareho 
country that does not unite with the unwise temperance fanatics in den I 
the retention of the tax on spirits 
rhe migsjake of the moralists in this matter is demonstrated by the « ‘ hee 
of Great Britain. No government taxes intoxicants as does that of br by 
islands, and nowhere in all Christendom does the vice of intemper 
so almost universally as in England and Scotland. The truth i 
taxation of intoxicants operates as a premium on adulteration, the 
which are the creation of unnatural appetites for it are sold 
distillations 
Let me briefly consider the effect of these taxes upon our corn-growel 0 
bushel of corn, I am told, will, in ordinary years, carry another from 
| points of railroad shipment in Kansas to Chicago Thus the Kansas 
parts with two bushels of corn in order to get the market price at Chi 
on When this operation has been effected the corn-grower has no fur iT 
terest in the corn thus sold. But ifcorn be converted into ohol, on ushie 
will carry at least five, not only to Chicago but to Liverpool or Havre re 
| the alcohol be further advanced into alcoholic drugs, chloroforn 
ther, or into alcoholic perfumery, one bushel] will carry from ten to t \ 
the markets ofthe world. Here is a means by which farmers may evad 
of the cost of transportation of which they complain so loudly But tl 
the only advantage they would derive from the conversion of their i} 
or in the immediate vicinity of their farms. The extraction of the : ‘ 
not consume the corn. After the farmer hassold his alcohol he w sti et 
an rest in his corn as food for swine and cattle, and, through this 
as a fertilizer for the fields from which his crops are taken 
I believe in regulating and endeavoring, by wise provisions of law ) 
the use of intoxicating beverages This the United States Governun t 
do. It does not attempt to doit. It does but impose taxes which f 
upon the farmer, and help to add tothe wealth of the distiller. States « 
late, can license, or can prohibit the tradein alcohe liquors; andto State 
through them to municipal governments, | would remit this whole st 
by imposing taxes as we now do we not only restrict the market for t 
crops, but add to the cost of many of the things hx iSsumMeSs 
Alcohol! enters into almost all the arts Let your readers ask any ( 
what percentage of the fluids on his shelves or in his stock are ale 
if he speaks the truth he will tell them that more than nine-tent 
alcohol. Is that farmer's home well furnished in which there may not b 
a camphor or an arnica bottle? The good wives who keep these re 
hand are probably not aware that ir cost-is enhanced three, fo 
hundred per cent. by the tax the ¢ rnment imposes on a consi 
centage of the corn their husbands grow 
In conclusion permit me to say that the American people should ia 
years, supply themselves with sugar and molasses; that they should 
supply themselves with but enter the markets of the world in furnis 
holic drugs and perfumery; and that we will do this if the Cobden Club l 
American disciples will permit us to repeal the internal taxes and rais rev 
enue by adequate duties on the productions of highly-diversified agricult: 


the 

















and manufactures 
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OUR GREAT PROSPERITY 


[tis a pleasing task to turn from these Democratic vacillations to the | 


ontemplation of the wonderful development ofour country under twenty 
years of the fostering influence of the system of protection which Jet- 


ferson and Madison inaugurated, which Jackson favored, which Clay and | 
the Whig party more fully developed, and which the Republican party | 


under the necessities of war adopted and carried out. Senator COKE, 


who made a powerful, if not the most powerful, argument against pro- | 


tection in the Forty-seventh Congress, quoted a letter from Robert J. 
Walker and a lecture of Professor Sumner to show that the low-tariff 
period, from 1846 to 1861, was our golden age of prosperity. But when 
he turned from this to show that we needed no further protection, he 
introduced a witness who says that our prosperity under the so-called 


rivaled in the history of the world. He says 


I call to the stand an impartial witness in the London Times. Let that speak 
of the present status of this Republic among the nations of the earth ; 


AMERICA S MAGNIFICENT PROGRESS, 


The details we publish this morning of the principal facts elicited by last 
year’s census of the United States confirm the impression the original summary 
of results produce. A nation has never exhibited a more magnificent picture of 
material progress for ten years. Since 1870 morethan eleven anda half millions 
have been added to the population, at a rate of 30 per cent. increase. Except 
China and Great Britain and Russia, no government can count more subjects. 
in the number of citizens moved by similar impulses, and recognizing common 
‘nds, the British Empire itself yields to the great Republic. Fifty millions of 
human beings in a land like America more than match the 86,000,000 of Euro- 
vean and Asiatic Russia. The 425,000,000 of China are not to be compared with 
them as a force among mankind. The growth ofa population may generally be 
understood to imply the growth of wealth and resources. As each census ina 
European state denotes a numerical advance, it may for the most part be in- 
erred that fresh means of support have been madeavailable. When, however, 


every successive census in the United States reveals an expansion by bounds | . . . 
| and in that brief space $640,000,000 was added to the wealth ot 
| South, or an increase of $160,000,000 a year. The cotton crop had in 


and leaps, faith in the instinct of human nature not to multiply beyond the 
power of existence is scarcely needed to reassureanxiety. The granary which 
is to feed the new millions which have come, the millions which are to follow, 
piles its stores for the whole world to certifythem. Each added American citi- 
zen has not to search for the livelihood nature hides somewhere or other for all 
its children. He is born or imported with his inheritance labeled and allotted 
He has but to go West, or North, or South; there it is awaiting his advent 
European populations, even the home population of Great Britain, it must 
be acknowledged, have rather in their decennial polls a look of boys growing 
out of their clothes An elbow or an ankle is sure to be seen betraying a want 
of proportion between past resources and present demands. On the other side 
of the Atlantie there is a magazine of clothes warranted to fit all ages and sizes. 
Good soil is crying out everywhere for its owners tocome and possessit. They 
have not to conquer and annex. Though the domain be lying desolate, or be 
1 hunting-ground for Indians, it confesses itself their own, for them to enter it 
ind enjoy it as soon as they please, the soonerthe better. How fresh thousands 
ind hundreds of thousands of acres are continually being brought under till- 
ize, Europe requires no census ordered from Washington to tell. The West 
and the Northwest are a home farm for the older hemisphere ; the laborers on 
this side of the Atlantic hear the echo of each mile of territory broken up by 
the plow on that. The census shows that the growth is universal and not par 
tial rhe census itself hardly does justice to the energy with which the South 
is keeping pace with the rest. The rate in one class of industry approximates 


to that in another As the farmers of Minnesota have multiplied from 439,706 


n 1870 to 780,707 in 1880, the commercial and mining population of Pennsylvania 
has risen from 3,521,951 to 4,282,738 

Che palm of superiority over all the nations of the earth in all the elements 
f power and greatness is gracefully yielded to the United States. To show 


clearly that manufacturing development has kept pace with our marvelous and 


nprecedented agricultural growth, so graphically delineated, I read from the | 


last report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on our foreign commerce 
rhe value of the produc sof agriculture exp orted from the United States 


luring the years i830, 184 ), 1860, IS70, and 1881, respectively, showed a fluct- | 


vation of only about 3 per cent. of the total value of exports of domestic mer- 
chandise. This indicates that the growth of the exportation of commodities 
other than products of agriculture—chiefly products of manufacture—kept pace 
with the astonishing growth of the exportation of the products of agriculture.’ 


vecomplished under a destructive robber tariff? And in the face of 


such unparalleled success how ridiculous do the charges of the Demo- | 


cratic platform of 1876 appear when it says 

We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 articles as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretenses. It yields a dwindling, not a 
yearly rising, revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize a 
few It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. 
It has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the 


high sea It has cut down the sales of American manufactures : : Be: ~ ; ; ; 
seas do so erics anufactures at home and | o¢ $10.54 per annum to each inhabitant. During the latter period the « 


broad, and depleted the returns of American agriculture, an industry followed 
by half our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the 
rreasury, obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor 
It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bank- 
rupts honest merchants. We demand that al) custom-house taxation shal] be 
only for revenue 

Che largest revenue ever raised under the tariff of 1846 was $64,- 
224,190.27, and the smallest raised under the Morrill tariff was $130,- 
170,689.26. It is true that the revenues dwindled under the financial 
pressure of the resumption period, but the revenue increased as soon 
ws the effort to destroy greenbacks was stopped, and they have continued 
to increase eversince. But now when it yieldsa rising and nota yearly 
dwindling revenue it is denounced for producing too much. In 1882 
the revenue was $220,410,730.25 from the same tariff. 


RESULTS AFTER TWENTY YEARS OF PROTECTION. 


In addition to this glowing statement of our prosperity from an 
English source, we submit the following figures, which speak louder 
than words 


‘ , , | Oats produced . bushel 
robber tariff not only surpasses all our previous history but stands un- | le ; ain 


Cheese exported .. pounds 








Table showing the growth of the nation under protection sinc: 
ulation, wealth, industries, and commerce. 


Subjects. 


Population of the United States 
Value of farms......... anpnenenetdeneens 
Wheat produced. ..... bushels 
Wheat exported ...... ...bushels.. 
Corn produced. -+-se- DUShels 
Corn exported .... bushels 
Wool produced. ..pounds.. 
Cotton produced..................bales.. 


SO, 
$10, 197, 

4985 

153 


717, 


7 
a” 
in 
>. 8 ~t09 
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Barley produced bushels 
Butter exported -_pounds. 


Malo 


Petroleum produced barrels 

Pig-iron produced net tons. 

Iron rails produced.........net tons 

Hogs packed ........... number 

Merchandise imported................... 

Merchandise exported.... Side 

Gold and silver produced.......... ....| 

Gold and silver exported ; 6, 546, 239 
Gold and silver imported............ $8, 550, 135 
Railroads s miles 30, 635 
Bessemer steel rails number None. 


The Times-Democrat, of New Orleans, enables me to show the gra) 
increment of wealth and progress of these States since the census 
1880, as taken from the official records of this country. It shows t! 
the progress of the last four years was greater than the preceding t: 


creased from 5,750,000 to nearly 7,000,000, and the railroad mil: 
from 17,000 to 26,000, and, while I will not give the particulars ; 
figures, ‘‘the marvelous progress was varied in character and gen 
through the South.”’ 

In 1870 not a ton of coal was mined in Georgia; in 1880 the census 
reports 154,000 tons. In Alabama, 11,000in 1870, and in 1880, 322,00 
tons; and for the States of Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, Kent 


Tennessee, and West Virginia the coal output rose from 900,000 
to 3,700,000 tons. There were in 1870 but 40,000 tons of iron 
mined in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virgi: 
and in 1880 there were 575,000, an increase of more than 1,200 yx 
cent. Great as the gains were, there is every reason to believe the 
have been far exceeded in the four years that have elapsed since 1! 
census was taken, and still greater progress may be expected 
future. 

And the Boston Journal says: 


i 


In 1860 the tariff of the country was for revenue only. In 1861 the po 


| changed so that the tariff should give incidental protection. From 1860 
| the population of the country increased 59 per cent., of which 14.5 per ce 


by immigration. During the same period the number of farms in the | 
States increased 95.4 per cent., the value of crops 127 per cent., the 
bushels of grain 116 per cent., the value of the products of manufactur 
per cent., the number of persons employed in manufactures 108.9 per cent 
unount of money paid as wages in manufactures 147.5 per cent. In 1s6 
wealth of the United States was estimated at $19,380,000,000, in 1880 at S4 
000,000, an increase of 138.9 per cent. In 1860 the wealth of Great Britai: 
ceeded that of the United States by the sum of $8,470,000,000, but in [ss 
wealth of the United States exceeded that of Great Britain by $3,875,000,04% 
1860 there were 30,792 miles of railroad open in the United States, repres: 


. . | $1,195,000,000 of capital; in 1882 the number of miles of railway open was |))4.> 
Can it be possible that such splendid achievements could have been | yilen 


representing a capital of $5,950,000,000, an increase in the mileage of ov: 
per cent 

These statistics might be extended indefinitely, but the above show 
growth of the country and its industries have been phenomenal during 
of protection 


Let us compare the statistics of our foreign trade during the years 1s 


| and 1860, years after the tariff reduction of 1857—thé lowest that it ever 


with the years 1881, 18S82,and 1883. The aggregate value of the exports « 


| chandise during the first period of three years was $845,985,000, or at th 


$0.40 per annum to each inhabitant of the United States. The total im) 
merchandise during the same period were valued at 9$948,228,000, or att 


of the United States were valued at $2,421,388,000, or at the rate of > 


annum to each inhabitant. During the same period the value of th« 
of merchandise was $2,090,433,000, or at the rate of $13.40 per annum for « 
habitant. These figures show an increase per capita of the exports a 
ports of merchandise—that is, the foreign trade—under the era of prot« 
44.9 percent. Thus it seems that the declaration of the Free Trade | 
like other assumptions of free-trade doctrinaires, will not stand the test 
and is therefore false. 


THREE FACTORS OF WEALTH 


But the revenue Democrats tell us this prosperity did not com: 
protection. If not, then whence did it come? There are thre: 
of wealth now in existence which were not in existence in 1860) 

The first is the encouragement given to manufactures by the M 
tariff. The second is the encouragement given to agriculture a 
ing by opening up the public domain with railroads, thus giving 4 


| dred-told force to the encouragement offered by our homestead 


mining laws whereby we invited the whole world to come in and he} 
to make us rich by the development of our agricultural and muinera 
resources. And, third, a stable paper currency composed mai! 
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ereenbacks, the best paper money everinvented. As towhich of these 
three has been most potent in bringing about this period of unrivaled 
prosperity it may be difficult to determine, because each has contrib- 
uted greatly to that result. 

But it is a source of pride to the Greenbacker to know that when the 
Government attempted to depreciate and partially destroy the green- 
back a panic came which drove national banks into suspension and 
produced a period of financial distress from 1873 to 1879 which neither 
the encouragement given to manufactures nor the encouragement to 
mining and agriculture could allay, though both continued in full force. 
And it is a still greater source of pride to remember that when the de- 
struction of greenbacks was stopped and they were made receivable for 
custom duties prosperity was at once restored and the troubled waters 


of our financial sea became at once as calm as the tempest-tossed sea of 


Gallilee when the Master said ‘‘ peace, be still.’’ 
But I pass now to the consideration of the question, 


IS THE SOUTH PROSPEROUS” 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT], in a speech made in 
the Forty-seventh Congress, said the South is not prosperous, and to 


show that the tariff was the cause of this want of prosperity he pub- | 


lished an interesting table, which I reproduce for another purpose. 
He said: 


Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that labor at the South is so cheap? Why is it¢hat 
the colored man who works in the field for money wages can get only $10 or 
$12a month? It is not because of any combination against him. Planters bid 
against each other as much as they can afford to pay. Lands which in 1860 
were worth $40 an acre can be bought to-day for $10 an acre. Why is this? 

| admit fully the distress and depression that followed the war, but why have 
we not recovered? I want to state facts that will show why, facts that will 
demonstrate that the high prices a high tariff has compelled us to pay have 
kept the South poor. Our principal industry before the war was cotton. Now 
it is the same, 

The table is as follows: 


net 

of 

lue of 
crop 


aver 


» price 


Cotton year ended 









Gross weight 


fr. 


August 31— 





Production. 








g o > 
= O's Ss 
~ee = & = 
> Fo oe ° 
<< “ S 
Bales. Pounds. Pounds, Cents. Dollars 
3, 645, 345 $20 1, 622, 907, 594 10.30 167,159, 482 
3, 056, 519 444 1, 438, 520, 102 15.51 194, 344, 066 | 
3, 238, 962 442 1,517,518, 476 12.23 185,592,510 
3, 994, 481 447 1, 892, 664, 987 12.08 228, 633, 980 
4, 823, 770 445 2, 275, : 11.00 250, 290, 954 
3, 526, O86 477 1, 13.01 . 251, 468, 383 
2 441 30. 76 
2 444 22. 40 
2, 143 i7.77 
2, : 137 21.09 
3, 154, 946 454 19, 45 
4,352,317 438 15.038 
2, 974, 351 139 18.3 
3, 980, 508 140 15, 84 
4,170, 388 439 15.18 
3, 832, 991 439 13. 32 
4, 669, : 136 11.41 
4, 485 $35 10. 87 
4 10 11.00 
143 10.88 
153 12. 02 
6, 605, 7 156 3, 197, 183, 000 11, 24 





Over four billions three hundred millions paid to the South for cotton since 
the close of the war! If we compare the six years preceding the war with the 
SIX years preceding this we find that, according to this table, the South received 
3597,882,089 more in the six years ending in August, 1881, than for the six years 
preceding the war. If we make allowance for the difference in Southern and 
New York prices and for the grade of low middling, which is above average, the 
sum can not be below $330,000,000 for these six years. In other words, the South 
has received on an average $55,000,000 in gold every year for the last six years 
more than for the six years before the war. I repeat the question, Where has 
all this money gone? The answer to this question issimple and it is an answer 
to the whole theory of free trade. This money went to purchase meat, bread, 
hay, corn, horses, mules, cattle, and everything which should have been raised 
athome. But under the free-trade theory it was said to be better to raise cotton 
which was adapted to the soil of Alabama, and buy those articles which could 
be produced cheaper elsewhere. It has been wasted in following the delusive 
theory of free trade. 


It is true that the South has not been as prosperous as she should be 
since reconstruction, and that she has much to learn before she can be. 
But that she is beginning to learn these lessons I have said, and the 
Witty editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal bears evidence for me as 
follows. He says, speaking of Southern improvement: 

The idlers have climbed down from their seats on the fences; the frill has been 
relegated from the shirt-front to the pantalette; the gold-headed cane has been 


beaten into a paper weight for bank checks; and it is not the thing now to fit 


yourself into a potato barrel at the corner grocery and spit tobacco juice ata 
crack for drinks, 


It is to be hoped that this reform will soon reach Alabama, if it has 
not already done so. 








3S8U 


But in truth the making of cotton alone never was profitable. In 
the days of slavery the most successful planter raised food crops and 
everything possible to be made at home, and cotton was his surplus. 
And even then the chief profit of the cotton-planter was in the increase 
of his slaves, the clearing up of new land, and the improvement of his 
place. And now the farmers most prosperous in the South are those 
who diversify their crops, use labor-saving implements, raise their 
mules, horses, cattle, and hogs, and work themselves. Those who have 
attempted to play the part of the old masters and trusted their business 
to overseers, share-hands, and renters are not prosperous. The laborer 
feels no interest in making improvements, and loses fully one-fourth of 
the time which an owner of the soil could profitably employ. He is 
improvident in his management, pays little attention to food crops or 
anything but cotton, which brings money, and thus aggravates the ills 
usually attendant on agriculture. Hence the want of prosperity to 
which the gentleman from Alabama refers. As to the low wages, the 
cultivation of cotton unaided by labor-saving implements is so costly 
that the profits are very small, and wages are always proportionate ta 
the profits of labor. 


COTTON-PLANTERS BENEFITED BY PROTECTION, 


But let us return to the gentleman’s table of cotton statistics, and | 
will reverse the question and ask whence did all this money come ? 
How does it happen that the cotton-planter received an average ot 
$55,000,000 in gold more for the six years ending in 1880 than the six 
years endingin 1860? We find first a large increase in the production ot 
cotton under the protective tarifi. And then we find the remarkable fact 
that this increased production has not lowered the price of the article. 
The crop of 1860 was 4,823,770 bales and the crop of 1880 was 6,605,750 
bales, an increase of 22 per cent., and yet theaverage price was 11 cents 
per pound in 1860 and 11.24 cents per pound in 1880, as shown by this 
table, or 2 per cent. more for the large crop under the so-called robber 
tariff than for the smaller crop under the revenue tariff. This could 
only come from an increased demand for cotton, and we now ask whence 
this increased demand came. Let us look first to the tableof our cot 
ton exports furnished by Mr. Nimmo (see report for 1880 
that it did not come from foreign countries 


, and we see 


Cotton export d 


- To the Uni- 
Years ending August : : 


To all other Total cotton 


1 + ogee ro France eciseeahehaia exported 

Rales Bales Bales Bale 

1849-"50... a 1, 106, 771 289, 627 193, 757 1, 500 

1859-60. hi 2 669, 452 589,587 15. 4 734.1 

1869-"70, : 1, 474, 695 416, 450 7, 772 i78, Ol 
2, 367, 440 138, 708 660, 599 Loe { 
1, 454, 512 184,055 18, 747 1,% l4 
1. 905, 566 252. 903 521.517 2 679. 98 
1, 867, 956 70, 865 602, 180 2 840. G8] 
1. 828. 049 359. 699 186, TOO 2. 674,448 
2,019, 799 455, 874 755, 580 3, 232, Bs 
1,994,418 461, ORS 592, 630 3, O28, | 
2.047, 185 195, 135 813, 622 3, 305, 942 
2,052,555 422. 948 990, 433 165, 937 
2, 554, 489 397, 797 912, 265 O45] 


Let us turn then in the same report to the table showing: 


Cotton required for home manufacture and for ¢ rportation to foreiqn coun 


tries. 
. Taken by home Exported to for 
Year ended August 3 manufacturers eign countries 
Bales Bale 

1850 ; sisi 562. 769 150%. 1 
1860 964, G28 3 774 
1870 SUG, SUO > 178. ‘ 
1871 TOO. 106 § 166. 742 
1872 .... Gohnetatitie bavelientonas 1. 097.540 1a { 
187 1, 201, 127 2.679 
1874 1, 305, 943 2.340 
1875 1, 200, 473 2. 674, 448 
1876 1, 354, 192 3 232, 253 
1S77 1. 429. 005 an 
IS78 1, 429, 400 5, 4 
1879 1,561, 87 1 
1880 1, 795, 334 3 SO 5 


It appears from the foregoing table that the consumption of cotton by | re 
manufacturers has increased more rapidly than the exportation of cotton to for 
eign countries. During the year ended August 31, 1S, there was taken by me 
manufacturers 26 percent., and exported 74 per cent during the year 1s60t 
was taken by home manufacturers 20 per cent., and exported 80 per cent tur 
ing the year 1870 there was taken by home manufacturers 29 per cent., and « 
ported 71 per cent and during the vear 
| per cent., and exported 69 per cent 


facturers 31 
These tables show that our cotton exports were, in 1860, 3,774,173 
) that England took 


1880 there was taken by ho ma 


bales: in 1880, 3,864,551 bales: less cotton 
in 1880 than she did in 1860, and that the whole foreign demand for our 


cotton increased only 2.4 per cent. in twenty years, 


from us 


while our produc 
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tion of cotton increased 22 per cent. Now, let us see what kept up the 
price while production was so largely increased. Our home consump- 
tion was, in 1860, 964,628 bales; in 1880, 1,795,334 bales, an increase of 
86 per cent." And during the same period all cotton goods which the 
Southern farmers consumed were reduced in price 28 per cent. Thus 
these so-called protection robbers by theirsharp competition compelled 

the foreigner to pay 2 per cent. more for cotton in 1880 than he paid in 

1860 before protection began, and at thesame time furnished the planter 

with cotton goods at 28 per cent. less cost. 

What better evidence could the cotton-planter ask that protection 
to our manufacturers has been a benefit to him? And what better 
proof of this could be given than that which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama gave when he said the cotton-planter received $397,882,089 more 
under the last six years of this protection-robber tariff than under the 
last six years of the revenue-only tariff? He received $55,000,000 in 
vold more each year under a protective tariff from the protected Amer- 
ican bull than under a revenue-only tariff he received from the free- 
trade British lion. And yet the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HER- 
BERT] and his colleagues would tear down the barriers of protection 
and | the American bull to the tender mercies of the British lion, 
and the British lion slakes his thirst in the blood of the Ameri- | 
can victim the traders of England and the revenue-only Democrats 
here will shout over the performance as the pagans did when the Chris- 
tians were devoured by the wild beasts in the cireus at Rome. Such 
statesmanship deserves to rank in history with that which slew the 
to obtain the golder 

Again, if the old ¢ hon ae be true that the cotton exports buy 
the imports, and if it be farther true that the consumer pays the im- 
the cotton-planter could lose nothing if he paid the duty 
when the consumer paid it back to him. So both the statistics and | 
the theory which the gentleman advanced showed the fallacy of the 
argument he made Again, another distinguished witness testifies 
against him, follows: General BUTLER, of South Carolina, in his 
speech on the Blair educational bill, said: 

Myr 


ave 
while 


free 


gLOOSe 


port duty 


as 


President, the South is not so desperately poor, is not in such a bad con- | 

Let me give some facts and figures,compiled with great care at much 
expense and trouble and with most commendable public spirit by the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, and I believe are as correct as such a compilation can 
In I cite these figui 
is gradually increasi: 
ufactures, v 


ait 


rin value every year 
which, by bae way, 
years from their establishment 

rhe inerease in product in three years is 170 per « 
eapacity is consi bly more. Thisis astonishing, butit isthe fact. There | 
8 no reason why the product of the South Carolina mills in 1890 should not be 
27,000,000 to $30,000,000 


‘The 


Look at the matter of cotton man- | 
are exempted by the State from taxation for ten 


ler: 


number of spindles and looms in 1830 and 1884 is given below: 


Looms. 
1,676 


Spindles. 
82.334 
sehen . 195,112 
83 $25,000,000 were paid for machinery for cotton mills in the South, 
and $7,500,000 of this amount was the additional cost caused by protective duties, 
But for this drawback the South could have built an additional number of mills 
and have increased her wealth still further.” 

Now, sir, | venture’ to say, in passing, if the General Government will relieve 
that State of this $7,500,000 and similar burdens in the future it would be far 
more profitable and acceptable than this proposed appropriation of the Treas- 
ury in aid of education rhe cotton factory is a good school-house in itself. 

(gain, in the matter of lumber and naval stores there has been an increase in 
the value of the product of those two industries of 100 per cent., the products 
amounting in 1854 to $4,394,692, being in less than four years an increase of 100 
percent. What has been the increase in manufactured products? 

The figures for previous periods indicate agrowth which is as astonishing as 
itis gratifying. The whole value of manufactured products in South Carolina 
at the periods named was as follows: 
ls 
S70 
1880 
1834 


1xS0) 
1854 


‘In 188] 


. $8,615, 19% 
9, 858, 981 
16, 738, 008 

, . papnnesnnennnes ; cecsecse Ga, Oak, 4048 

Showing an increase of $16,000,000 in three years. A great increase has gone 

on in agriculture. The estimate of this year’s crop has been—and I[ will state 

that by way of comparison between 1860 and 1834— 

Cotton bales in 1860, before the emancipation of slaves 

In 1834 it is estimated at.............. 

Corn, ir 1860 

In 1884 , ‘ 

and so on with other cereals and ¢ rops. 

rine, have advanced from 20,000 tons in 1868-"70 to 355,000 tons in 1883; valued 
for the last-named year at $2,100,000. 

And there is a reviving interest and activity in gold-mining, in the great im- 
provement in farm and domestic animals, labor-saving machinery, diversified | 
and intensified agriculture, as the folowing recapitulation will show: 


353, 412 
700, 000 
15, 635, 606 
19, 210, 000 
‘The phosphs ate inte rests, land and ma- 


bushels, 





RECAPITULATION. 


To exhibit fully the value ofagricultural, manufacturing, and mining products 
the following tables have been prepared, the values for 1870 having been reduced 
to the gold standard, at the rate of 120 

1860: 
Agriculture 
Manufactures. snienes 
Mines and quarries. 


$45, 823,512 
8,615, 195 | 
17,000 


54, 4, 455, ~ 


1870 
Agriculture 
Manufactures, 
Mines and quarries...... 


. $34, 924,585 | 
8, 215, 918 
16, 57: 


43, 157, 076 | 


| of Southern development is more encouraging than this rapid g 


| hosts of progress. 
| splendid forests of cypress and pine, and where formerly none went 
| now train after train goes North burdened with Southern lumber, 


| of these mills, says that the finest wool in the world is grown in South M 
and facts to show that the property assessed for taxation | 


| handling. 


-ent., and the increase in ac- | 


| Wesson is a beautiful and flourishing manufacturing village, with schools 
| churches, and a population of 5,000 happy and industrious people 


3,652 


| center of | 


Agriculture......... putubibens Sakghilenhseatsdubetwubianl 
I IIIIIED: nuckaincldsentinthiipetnatithdstutinnstiiiahdiniveneeiinin . 
Ne UI ccienintarnteesnetiindentinncdneinenesinintin 


1883 
Agriculture 
Manufactures 
Mines and quarries . 


FINAL RECAPITULATION. 


The whole value of agricultural, manufacturing, and mining products f 


or t 
last twenty-three years is as follows : 


1860 
_ 
L883 


$4, 455, 7 
43, 157.1 
5U, RRS 

76, 4 

In other words, after all the losses of the war and with free labor he 


income of South Carolina from the sources named was 50 per cent. great: 
it was in 1860. 


Another has said: 


The South is fast coming to rival the North in cotton manufac tur ing. | 
there were in that section 180 mills, with 713,989 spindles and 15,2 


to-day there are 314 mills, with 1,276, ms. 


ete 3s wh 
22 spindles and 24,873 looms 


No f 


rrowth of man 
ufacturing. 


And Mississippi also is waking up to the sound of the advan 
The axes and the mill-saws are being heard in he 


Ait 
tariff which has 
‘She i is beginning also te boast of her productions, 


yet her Democratic Representatives would take off the 
produced this result. 
as follows: 


THE BEST WOOL IN THE WORLD. 


The Mississippi Mills, at Wesson, in Copiah County, consumes about 0,00 
pounds of wool annually—about 300,000 pounds of this is grade Merino, fro 
‘Texas, and the remainder, 450,000 pounds, is purchased in the vicinity 
mills and in the coast counties. Captain Oliver, superintendent and treasur 
sippi, and that the success of these mills at the Centennial and at Atlant 
all other fairs is due as much to the superiority of wool used as to excellen 
In corroboration of this we remind our readers that at the famou 
fair in Manchester, England, many years ago, wool grown in Madison Coun 
Mississippi, took the premium over all other exhibits as the best woo 
world.—Aberdeen Lxaminer. 

These mills began operations under present management in 1873. The 
was, previous to the establishment of these mills,an unbroken forest. T\ 


in Ul 


ind 


These 5 
have declared large dividends, besides enough to double their original capa 
The searetary of the mills writes: ‘‘ We are generally overworked on all 
fabrics, and have orders now largely in excess of our production of w 
goods, and on many of our cotton goods.”” The Yocona mill, at Water Val 
commenced operations in 1882 with a paid-up capital of $80,000, and with 
spindles. Since that time the capital has been increased to $100,000, and 
number of spindles increased to 5,000. The Stonewall Manufacturing 
near Enterprise, has a capital of $175,000, pays wages to the amount of $45,0u 
per annum, and is in a flourishing condition. The Natchez Cotton Mills | have 
10,301 spindles, 304 looms, 240 operatives, and are pushed to their utmost capa 
The Rosalie Cotton Mills, of Natchez, have 6,000 spindles, 160 looms, and « 
ploy 150 operatives. It iscrowded with business.—Jackson Ledger 


rCompa 


And yet her Democratic Representatives in Congress turned a deat 
ear to the petition of the grangers for protection on wool, and voted 


| strike down one of the greatest interests of the American farme! 


WESSON, THE MAGIC CITY OF MISSISSIPPI, 


with its unrivaled cotton and woolen mills, owes its existence to an 
exemption law passed by a Republican Legislature, and its prosperit 
to the fostering influence of protection. Natchez, once the seat and 
-arning, wealth, and refinement in the Stze‘*e, was totter 
ing on the verge of the grave until wakened into life by the busy hum 
of the wheel and the loom, and she now bids fair to surpass herse! 
her palmiest days, when the eloquent voice of Prentiss portrayed the 
blessings of protection to home industries The Gulf coast, once given 
over to , pleasure-s -seekers in summer and _ crabs in winter, is being 
metamorphosed by industrial employments. Other places in the Stat 
are feeling the same influence, and I take hom a single paper the tol 
lowing notices of the town of Corinth, where once great armies met 10 
the struggle of death, and where now the hum of machinery has been 


| substituted for the sound of fuse and shell, and where a new life is be 
| ginning to appear: 


THE SILK INDUSTRY. 


The silk interest of Mississippi must be accorded prominence as among 
beacons to light the way of the immigrants from France, Italy, and the o! 
sunny lands to our ¢ ‘ommonwealth. Last week we visited Corinth for the pur- 
»ose of inspecting the cocooneries just beyond the borders of that town that 
= | hay e been established by our Fre a. Sellow-citinens. om 

We first visited the establishment of Mr. L. S. Crozier, whose name and fact 
is familiar to most of our readers, and we eon in his feeding barn count! 
worms inal] stages of deve lopment, feeding gluttonously ,and rapidly approach- 
ing the weaving stage. His mulberry plantations are quite extensive, and the 


ss 


| evidences of preparation seen on every hand betoken great future activity. I! 


has agreed to make a handsome exhibit in the Mississippi department of the 
| New Orleans Exposition. 


From there we rode to the silk farm and mulberry plantation of Mrs. M. Do 
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of the most intelligent and enterprising ladies in the State. She took us to 


oe feeding barn, where hundreds of thousands of the little toilers of the choicest 
“ -ieties were seen actively and healthfully at work, thriving, she assured us, 


well as they possibly could in any transatlantic country. Her business is in- 
creasita so enormously that she told us that she would be obliged to put up 
« > * 


“ane 

upon her trays. ‘ » ia te * . 
‘Messrs. Adams & Ketchum, of the Corinth Foundery and Machine Shops, 

yped last week to Sheflicld, Ala., the “ future great’’ city of the Tennessee 


silip} 


Valley, the first steam-engine that will be erected within its precincts, and 
they have orders for five more for the same ‘town. Phis firm is almost as 
phenomenal as Sheitield in its rapid outcome and great possibilities. a hree or 
four years ago it would have smiled gratefully over an order for a pair of cast- 
iron fire-dugs,”’ and yet a few months ago it underbid Cincinnati for a « ontract 
to put new boilers on the Tombigbee steamer Lotus, and is now working forty- 


five skilled mechanics night and day, and has among other contracts furnished 
seven engines to Monroe county and six to Lowndes, besides filling orders in 
every other county in East and North Mississippi. It is now prepared to fur- 
nish large engines and saw mill outfits within tive days of the commencement 
of work. This ean hardly be beaten anywhere. _ 

We doubt very much whether many readers of the Examiner are aware of 
the fact that in Corinth there isa boot and shoe factory that does a big jobbing 
trade, and turns out the very finest goods for gentlemen, ladies, and children. 

Mr. Thomas Newcomb, wholesale manufacturer of saddles, harness, &c., 
Corinth, is the proprietor of the only establishment of the kind in theState, 
ind is doing a business that demands the constant services of twenty of the 
finest workmen, 


And yet these free-trade lunatics, in their mad cry of a tariff for 
revenue only, would denounce all the men engaged in building up 
these new industries as robbers. They would destroy all their opera- 
tions and drive their laborers into the corn and cotton fields to raise 
agricultural products at starvation rates to exchange with the manu- 
facturers of the Old World. And that Southern agriculture has pros- 
pered under pretection is shown by the following testimony. 


INCREASE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH 
The great advance made in manufactures of late years in the South 
has not prevented a like gratifying growth in agricultural production. 


The Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, says: 


We have made a careful compilation of the value of all agricultural products of 
the fourteen Southern States in 1882, some of the figures having been obtained 
from the United States Agricultural Department, and others from reliable 
sources, the total showing the following aggregate : 












CBDR nccssn 0 eeediigdaltadecshendbbitieubeldvabesauiduncbucdes cemeuee sseceeneuncoeseocuveecses $350, 000, 000 
whet 67, 162, 169 
Corn 262, 304, S57 
Rye 2,033, 917 
Oats 30, 796, 642 


Potatoes 8, 748, 929 
’ 30, 866, 394 
19, O81, 423 











1, 104,744 

SUNT ..0cccncece recess cecece cncece cosecs covenconsens cocqnsencqeasesocsescooscneseses 20, 000, 000 
eA Oil ate sukseubed dnlabadbcebousecsauenibenes -weduiine 10, 000, 000 
TEI sack bitinan cenlieeneab abet cadlinahenininudbbeneticnenereesepenerstoes 7, 000, 000 
Orchard products., 15, 000, 000 
ee eee ea ceunnpuaeenedanananiecsvennees 50, 000, 000 
Ne ile eticthd, tsetiadenves pibbqddebedubasiuitivectecess 874, 059, O74 

ck taba ncnuitnbidicnteksastenaeintedenanetnnns 650, 872, 648 
CE co ciedlietiiiesestciesacectiinadassinstecinahinacaes s/ &: sncneescerezoscesesetens 214, 226, 426 


The figures show that in two years the value of the agricultural products of 
the South has increased over $214,000,000; but taking these statistics just as they 
stand they do not show the full importance attache to them when compared 
with the figures exhibiting the agricultural progress of the entire country. 
1880, according to the United States census, the value of all farm products for 
the entire country was $2,213,402,564, of which $659,872,648 was credited to the 
South, or only about 29 per cent. of the total, while in 1882, out of an aggregate 
total of $2,325,000,000, the South had $874,090,074, or abour 37 per cent.; or, in 
other words, while the entire country made an increase of but little over 5 per 
cent., the Southern States made an increase of about 35 per cent. 


FRBE RAW MATERIAL. 


And still further and stronger testimony as to the growing prospects 
of the South comes from Georgia, as follows: 


The president of the Eagle and Phenix company says that the Southern mills 
now control the markets of the country in coarse cotton goods, and he predicts 
that the South will eventually control the cotton-goods markets of the world, 
a a as many advantages over New England as the latter has over 
Old hngiand, 
country is concerned, That the pig-iron ofthe future will be made inthe South 
is plain ata glance. The cost of making a ton of pig-iron in Pennsylvania is 
thus stated by the American Manufacturer of Pittsburgh : 

One and one-half tons of ore, $8.50 








Shc R Ne EKandiiniatEinaatidons $12 75 

SN SO a I OR cs sncacesocnenssontecennctvdsenscenssceseess 2 50 
Lime..... < . a . : 8 
Labor MO 
incidentals, repairs, taxes, &e . 1 00 
Sn ra ae ss epianetuacnsumvephactenes 18 60 


The freest of calculations on a similar basis made a ton of iron in Alabama 
Georgia, or Tennessee cost as follows: 


Two tons ore, $1 






Sidi TIN Ia <lidttsucntnshunashdnbiuesseeenendéstccounesss $2 00 
One and one-third tons coke, $2. 2 66 
RAN is inscipidbine tie ee coe = 85 
Labor........ 2 00 





Incidentals .......... ite anchaneicnimavrsnemnans 20 
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This testimony as to the Southern iron interests is doubl y instructive. 
It not only shows the capacity of the South, but it shows why iron 
manufacturers like Mr. HEWITT, of New York, are talking about free 





And what is true of cotton is true of iron, at least so far as this | 


‘ther feeding barn, and expects next spring to have over a million of worms | 


* 
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raw material in iron. This cry is another blow at the South, and if 
followed up will result in perpetuating sectional feeling. 

Senator GEORGE, of Mississippi, is demanding free agricultural imple- 
ments, which is a farce, because, as Senator WILLIAMS, of Kentueky, 
said,an American farmer would not have a foreign agricultural imple- 
ment as a gift. Even trace-chains, so much talked about, are cheaper 
here than in England. 

But Senator GEORGE also demanded free machinery as encouragement 
for Southern mills, and if this be pressed from the South, while Mr. HEw- 
ITT and others from the North press tor free raw material of iron, it will 
be an admission of the doctrine of protection on both sides, but will tend 
to separate the friends of protection on sectional lines. The noble and 


| patriotic spirit exhibited by Judge KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, who 





In | 





| own teachings. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


would extend protection equally over all sections of the Union, stands 
in striking contrast with the spirit of Mr. Hewirt, of New York 

The gentleman from Tennessee, Hon. CASEY YOUNG, has stated this 
proposition so strongly and so clearly shown it would be folly for the 
South to listen to this free material argument now, that I quote his lan- 
guage as follows: 


_ 


But now, when the inexhaustible beds of iron cre which underlie vast regions 
in Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee have been discovered, and shafts are being 
sunk and furnaces being built for its manufacture, it is proposed to put iron on 
the free-list. Eastern manufacturers have grown rich by protection. They 
have large sums of money invested in extensive plants and improved machin- 
ery; they have skilled artisans and trained operatives, with everything nicely 
adjusted for the successful prosecution of their business, so that to give them the 
raw material free of duty, and thus cripple or destroy the recent and newly estab- 
lished manufactories in the South, they could contend against competition from 
other countries, 

And so, too, with coal. Upon this article there has always been a duty im- 
posed ; but now, after the largest deposits on the continent have been found in 
the South, and when mining it is growing into a large and profitable industry, 
it is proposed to put that on the free-list along with most other valuable Southern 
products. Iam told that the iron and coal interests South require no protection 
against foreign competition, and possibly this may be so; but that fact does 
not seem to have been discovered in some localities until within a very recent 
period 


A HOT-HOUSE PROCESS 


All this advance and development of Southern resources has come 
under this so-called protection and robber tariff; but we are told the 
tariff was not the cause of it. That it never came before the adoption 
of this protective tariff and has come and is coming now is suflicient to 
make us pause and ponder well before we of the South change a policy 
that is bringing so radical and beneficial a change to us. 

It is said that the protective system is a hot-house process for pro- 
ducing manufactures, and we grant it to be true. We have seen New 
England grow like magic under itsinfluence. Flourishing manufactur- 
ing towns and villages have sprung up among its hills and valleys, and 
its cold, rock-ribbed soil has been made to yield productive returns of 
agricultural products which find a ready home market in the busy 
manufacturing centers of the State. The fructifying influence of this 
hot-house process is just now beginning to be felt in the South, and it 
would be worse than folly in us to raise the glass too soon and let in 
the freezing air upon our ténder plants. 

A black frost in June would not more certainly wither and destroy 
the tender plants of the cotton-field than would the frost of an anti- 
protection tariff now blight the infant manufactories and destroy the 
rice and sugar productions of the South. But we are told that manu- 
factures should not be pressed, but left to natural development. Ex- 
perience teaches that men are prone to travel the paths their fathers 
trod, and need constant teaching and strong encouragement to induce 


| them to enter on new avocations. 


VIRGINIA Vs. NEW YORK 


With milder climate, longer days, cheaper labor, and less cost of 
transportation for the raw material, the South fora long period of years 
failed to enter on manufacturing, and thus furnishes a most striking 
illustration of the fallacy of trusting to nature to build up manufactures 

Virginia, with the best harbor on the Atlantic seaboard, with a cli- 
mate of unsurpassed salubrity, with mountains filled with every species 
of mineral wealth, with valleys capable of producing the richest agri- 
cultural results, with water power unlimited, peopled by the proudest 
and most intellectual of the Anglo-Saxon race, seemed marked by na- 
ture for the foremost State of the Union; and yet she has fallen far 
behind her sister States and some of her own children in the race for 
wealth, prosperity, and power. She taught the doctrine of free trade 
and until recently she has stood as a monument to the fallacy of her 
The contrast between Virginia and New York is the 
contrast between an agricultural and an industrial community, between 
trusting to nature and attempting to surpass nature by industry and 
art, between the doctrines of free trade and home development, between 
the teachings of Calhoun and Giles upon the one side and Clay and 
De Witt Clinton onthe other. Let the otherand younger States of the 
South look on this picture and then on that and determine from reason 
and judgment, and not from passion, sentiment, or prejudice, under 
what banner they will hereafter enroll themselves and for what princi- 
ples they will hereafter fight. 

THE 

But when we speak of infant industries we are tauntingly asked how 
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long it will be before our infants are grown, and we are told Mr. Clay 
thought three years’ protection would suffice. Great men thought 75,- 
000 men in ninety days could take Richmond, but they were mistaken 
and the friends of protection were overconfident when they thought 
industries but one hundred years old could overthrow those, which had 
the accumulated strength of centuries. It 


couraged agriculture, but this isa mistake. When religious fanaticism 


drove skilled labor from Europe England offered large bounties to at- | 


tract them to lier shores; but no attractions which England offered for 


mechanics an artisans were ever equal to the attractions offered by | Let us feel that we are citizens of a great nation whose power and pr 


the homestead laws of the United States to induce farmers to comeand 
develop our agricultural resources. And the aid given to build rail- 
roads, though primarily beneficial to them has been equally beneficial 
in developing our agricultural resources, until Western grain once rot- 


ting in the field or burned for fuel now swells our exports = feeds a | 


starving world. Our exports of wheat, corn, flour, and meal, which 


were in 1850 only 14,476,037 bushels, increased in 1880 to 279, 876, 510 
bushels. Mr. David A. Welles, in his lecture on Free Trade in Brook- 
lyn, though perhaps not so intended, bears ample testimony to the en- 
couragement we have given to agriculture. He says: 


It is clear, therefore, that the foremost industry of the country—agriculture— 
has already reached the point of an abnormally high production, and yet the 
whole tendency of things is to enlarge the sphere of this great industry and to 
still further increase its product. Thousands of acres of new grain lands are 
being annually added to our area of cultivation; improved methods of culture 
increasing product and diminishing the necessity for manual labor, are being 
continually introduced, while less than one-sixth of our arable land has as yet 
been brought under the plow. Itis not, therefore, a matter of hypothesis, but 

of certainty, that if the agricultural development which has characterized 
last ten years of our history is to be continued, it must end through ruinous 
overproduction, in immense loss and disturbance to Our great farming interests. 

Lut let us advance one step further in this analysis of the national situation. 
Im:nigration is pouring in upon us atthe rate of 700,000 perannum, and our total 
increase of population for the present decade bids fair to exceed 12,000,000. If 
with a view of preventing our already excessive surplus of food products from 
becoming more excessive any considerable portion of this large increment is 
to be diverted from agriculture, it must find employment in commerce or man- 
ufactures The pressing necessity of the hour with us, therefore, isan 


extension of our markets for our produce, and in default thereof we are certain 
to be smothered in our own grease. 


apne 


THE REMEDY PROPOSED. 


Now, what is the remedy which Mr. Wells proposes? 


He tells us 
the country does not 


‘need more brains, Congress excepted,’’ and he 
seems to be engaged in the laudable undertaking of furnishing brains 
for the impotent Congressmen of his own party. He says the remedy 
is to remove the tariff so as to enable foreign nations to sell us their 
productions in exchange for our own, and says we can then march out 
boldly and capture the trade of the world. How the removal of the 
barriers of protection is to strengthen our manufactures to compete 
with the world is to me a mystery past finding out. 


Atter we have been for years fighting behind the intrenchments of 


protection and scarcely able to hold our own against the foreign-enemy 
the revenue Democrat tell us to march out boldly and capture him 
in the open field. Imagine Pemberton marehing out of Vicksburg to 
capture Grant, or Secretary Chandler sailing out in the Tallapoosa to 
capture the British fleet, and the wisdom of this advice is fully seen. 
We can notatford such ridiculous and dangerous experiments. Having 
begun the contest fighting behind intrenchments, against fearful odds, 
let us stand to our guns until the enemy has exhausted himself by re- 
peated ineffectual assaults upon our works, and then we may march out 
and drive him from the open field. This idea of driving trade seems 
to be a favorite theory with revenue Democrats. 


DRIVE NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS SOUTH. 

Some of our Southern statesmen, notably Senator GEORGE, of Missis- 
sippi, have calculated the percentage of advantage which the South has 
over the North in various branches of manufacturing, and in their stump 
speeches at home they tell the people that a reduction of the tariff to 
a revenue standard will break up manufacturing in the North and drive 
Northern manufacturers with their capital South. But they fail to 
calculate the powerful advantage which established plant and fixed 
capital would have in competition with struggling infant institutions 
in the South if protection was removed now. If this were true, it is 
not the part of a statesman or a patriot to advocate any policy which 
he knows or believes will bring ruin upon any portion of our common 
country. But it is not true. Prosperity seldom comes from adversity. 
Capital is what we need to develop the South, and capital is a coy 
maiden to be woed and won and not driven into any alliance. If we 


by « too sudden reduction of the tariff destroy Northern manufactur- | 


ing interests, capital, which is always timid, will not soon venture on 
manufacturing enterprises anywhere else in the Union. 

If, however, we do nothing to disturb these vested interests, manu- 
facturers will gradually and quietly wind up their business in locali- 
ties where it does not pay, and seek more profitable fields for their enter- 
prise, and then we may trust to our natural advantages to bring us 
the capital we so much need. 


PROTECTION TO THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
We of Mississippi not only want capital for industrial enterprises, 


but we want and we have asked for protection for our great valley | 
We have said and we believe | 


from the floods of the Mississippi River 


| locity and precipitates its silt, thus producing sand-bars in its ¢ ‘hs 
7 dangerous to navigation and productive of overflows; that a 


| weight can be confined in one narrow channel will hurry it on t 
is said we have never en- | ( 








| land increases, but in a much higher ratio. 


that a dissipation of the waters of the Mississippi River checks 


\e- 
nnel 


a concen 
tration of its waters by jetties and levees so that its whole volume and 


ind 


‘ulf with greater silt-bearing power and scour out its bed so deen 

that no future protection from levees will be needed. : 
Let Mississippians, then, unite with home protectors eve rywhere j 

demanding protection for home industries in all parts of the Union, 


l Y 


perity we delight in, and then we can more consistently ask and mor 
reasonably expect to receive national protection from the surging floods 
of the Mississippi River, which threaten our destruction as the mad 
theories of free trade threaten the destruction of the industrial in 
ests of the whole country. 

INDEPENDENT. 

I am not a member of either the Democratic or Republican organi; 
tion, though there is something to admire in the profe ssions of each a) 
much to condemn in the practices of both. Believing that Mississipp 
ans should lay aside passion, prejudice, and se ntiment: ul politics, and 
look alone to their material deve ‘lopment, I shall not chain myself to ¢ 
wheel of any party car, but as different questions arise shall s upp 
that man and that party which in my judgment will best promote t] 
interest of the people I represent. I shall oppose any party that is 
willing to protect by discriminating duties the American labore: 
the vested interests of American citizens of every class. 
any party whose desire to create an 


‘ 


I shall opposi 
UTOPIA 

of exact justice and equality in taxation, would permit the fires of : 
forges to go out, the wheels of our machinery to stand still, the capita 
invested in our industrial interests to perish, and would force our sk 
mechanics to learn new lessons in their old age or wander a 
over the face of the earth. Such seems to be the result of the po! 
economy of the revenue Democrats, and such madness has not | 
equaled since we of the South sacrificed in war our substantial rig 
in the States to secure our fanciful rights in the Territories. 


as T 


IN CONCLUSION, 

In the eloquent language of my distinguished friend, Col. 
Harris, of Mississippi, I say: ‘‘Sir, I once loved the old 
party with all the fond devotion of a son to his mother. 
father received many of the highest honors in its gift, and bequeathed 
to his children the love and gratitude he felt. But I should feel that 
I had dishonored his grave and his memory were I to cling to the loat! 
some carcass of modern Democracy, upheld in the South by fraud, »» 
jury, and iniquity, when the spirit which gave it life, purity, and hono: 
has fled, I fear forever. Dr. Johnson said that superstition was religio 
without morality. Such seems to be the Democracy of the South to 
day. Itis better that the body clothed with the triumphs of years 
should be buried out of sight since the soul that once made it glorious 
has fled, in the hope that a resurrection morn may come, when th 
vestal fires shall be rekindled on its altars, and when, phenix-like, 
shall rise from its ashes clothed in the imposing grandeur of youth 
strength, and beauty, and live alone for the honor, welfare, 
of our common country.’’ 


Thom 
ly Moc! 
My ven 


and glory 


APPENDIX. 
PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURES IS PROTECTION TO AGRICULTURI 


This principle and its results are so well stated and illustrated in Ke 
port No. 3 of 1883 of the Agricultural Department, pages 22 and fo 
lowing, that I feel justified in inserting them here: 

To test the value of this hypothesis let us divide the States and Territories o! 
the United States into four classes, the first having less than 30 per cent. engag: 
in agriculture; second, those with 30 and less than 50 per cent.; third, thos¢ 


with 50 and less than 70 per cent., and fourth, those having 70 per cent 


and over 
being almost exclusively agricultural States. 


VALUE OF LANDS, 
Applying this test to the value of lands, the following result is obtained 


and 


Territories. 


Classes Farms. Value, 


States 


Dollars. 
2, 985, 641, 197 
3, 430, 915, 767 a0 HD 
3, 212,108,970 155 
5H2, 430, 842 5 18 


First class : 
Second class.......... 
Third class 


3040 
Fourth class 


108, 636, 796 


See diagram on opposite page. ] 
As the proportion of eaptentinnal to other workers diminishes the va 
In the almost exclusively ag! 
ural States eight acres are worth little more than one in the first-class, cons! 
ing of States of the largest non- ap nag ey population. In the class wh 
averages 42 per cent. in agriculture the land is of more than twice the valu 
farms in the class which averages 58 per cent. of the people in rural emp!o) 
ments, 


The following States and Territories all have less than 30 per cent. of ' 
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Diagram showing value of farm lands as affected by increase of non-agricultural 
, population. 





VALUE OF FARMS. 
Dependent on Diversification of Industry. 


938.65 Per-Acre 
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\seregate of persons in all occupations engaged in the pursuits of agriculture 
and they average but 18 per cent.: 























Value Workers 

States and Territories. Farms, Value. per in agri- 

acre. culture. 

Acres. Dollars. Dollars., Per cent. 
District of Columbia...................06. 18, 146 3,682,408 200 18 2 
Massachusetts......... 3, 359, 079 146, 197, 415 43 52 9 
Rhode Island... meat 514, 813 25, 882, 079 BO 27 9 
ee ae 1, 165, 373 25, 109, 223 21 55 ! 
Nevada 530, 862 5, 408, 325 10 19 13 
Arizona 135, 573 1, 127, 946 8 32 15 
New Jersey . 2.929. 77: 190,895,833 65 16 15 
Wyoming......... 124, 433 835, 895 6 72 is 
Connecticut : 121, 063, 910 i9 34 Ls 
Montana 3, 234. 504 797 20 
New York 1,056,176,741 44 41 »”) 
Pennsylvania 975, 689, 410 49 30 21 
California 262, 05) , 282 15 79 zl 
Idaho ... 2. 832, 800 & 64 25 
Maryland ............. 165, 508, 341 32 33 28 
ROME aniticasscins 77,250,742 | 2,985,641,197 38 65 is 


In this list the most diverse conditions are represented, On one extreme the 
District of Columbia has but 18,146 acres of agricultural land, which is valued at 
°2) per acre as suburban property under the shadow of a large city. On the 
other, small areas in the Territories are surrounded by immense bodies of un 
oceupied lands, which are given away by the United States Government, keep- 
ing the prices of cultivated farms low, though they are rising with great rapidity 
‘ alifornia and Colorado are similarly situated, yet further advanced in point of 
time and in development of industries, and of course showing higher prices. In 
the States in which there is no public land to depress prices there is no averge 
that is not higher than the general average of the next class of States having 30 
to 30 per cent. in agriculture; the range of prices is from $32.33 per acre in Mary- 
and to $65.16 in New Jersey. Though New Jersey has 15 per cent. in agriculture, 
the influence of the adjacent populations of Philadelphia, New York, and Brook- 


lyn reduces practically her percentage to a lower proportion than Massachu- 
setts und Rhode Island. 
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Diagram of value of products as affected by increase of non-agricultural population 








THE FARMER’S INCOME. 
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When the proportion of farmers is 
land declines seriously, as follows 


increased to halfor two-thirds, the price 


Value Workers 


States Farms Valu 





tle per ith i 
acre cuitur 
Acres D s De I 
Virginia 19, 835 216, 028, 107 1 8 ! 
Missouri 27,87 75, 633, 307 34 
Minnesota, 13, 40: 193, 724, 260 1445 
Indiana .... : 20, 420, 983 635, 236, 111 31 
Louisiana : 8, 2 SU SS, O80, 117 ; 
lowa 24, 752, 7 re | 227 22 37 
Nebraska M4. S2t 15, WS2, 41 10 65 e ’ 
West Virginia. 10, 193, 77 1 147,175 13 t 
Kentucky 21, 405, 240 0, 29S, 631 1 2 
Florida 297, 324 1 2O1 Ss ( ; { 
Kansas 21, 417, 468 5. 178, 936 s ‘ 
Tennessee 20), 666, GLE 44, 837 ( ti 
Texas ; 292,219 170, 468, 88 ‘ 
Total 237, 873, 04 218, 108 
The States having over 70 per cent. « vwred in ag ture are as f 
Va Workers 
States Farms \ if pret 
i D irs D i 
Georgia at 15, 282 111, 910, 40 i 
North Carolina 22, 363, 558 135, 743, 602 6 07 
South Carolina 457. ¢ 8,677, 482 ) ) 
Alabama 8,855, 354 78 4, 4 4 
Mississippi 8), 462 2, S44 > sf 
Arkansas 12, O61, 547 74, 24 6 lt ‘ 
Total 08, 636, 796 562, 430, 842 > Is 7 
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se: ond class includes the smaller 
r “tates 


tofall 


iuanufacturing States of the East and 
ft the West, in which the agricultural population is less than 


Workers 
in agri- 
culture. 


Value 
per 
acre,* 


i 


ites al ‘rritories. 


Value 


Farms 


Acres 
3, 721, 17 
1, 090, 245 


631, 131 


Dollars. 

75, 834, 389 

36, 789, 672 

5, 514, 399 

,615 

178 

, aod 

56, 908, 575 

13, 844, 222 

499, 108, 181 

1, 000, 594. 580 

357, 709, 507 

109, 346, O10 
22, 401, O84 | 


Dollars. 
20 38 
3 74 
74 
62 
38 
97 

Mw 

9 82 
515 
87 
30 
40 


8Y 


Per cent. 
31 
33 
35 
35 
36 | 
40 
40 
42 
42 
44 
47 


amps 1lre 
iw 
Ww Mexico 
Muine 
OD 
> 


ure 
< 
tu 
wiht 
Washington. 


lichigan 
Lliinois 


» 


Wisconsin 
Vermont 
Dakota 


Total 3, 430, 915, 765 30 5S 


* Average 


This list embraces alsoa few of the Territories and a State or two in which 
the unoccupied public lands continue to depress prices of farm lands. 

It is conceded that differing degrees of fertility must affect prices, and other 
causes may be operative; yet such is the controlling force of preponderating 
non-agricultural population in raising prices that we find the average of this 
class to be more than 25 per cent. lower than class first. 


INCOME 


OF THE FARMER 


The owner of land finds a great advantage in the increase of the proportion 
f non-agricultural population. Does the cultivator of the soil obtain an annual 
product of higher value? The answer is an emphatic affirmative in the follow- 
ng statement from the census of 1880 





per 


Classes 


ngaged in ag- 
riculture. 
riculture. 
capita. 


Products of ag- 
riculture, 


Value 
Workers in ag- 


F 


Dolls. Per ct. 
457 18 
394 42 
261 58 
160 77 





Number. 
1, 060, 681 
1. 566, 875 
3, O17, 971 
2, 024, 966 


Dollars. 
484, 770, 797 
616, 850, 959 
786, 681, 420 
324, 23 1 


First classs 
Second class 
Third class 
Fourth class.. 


7 


4,40 


There are nearly twice as many agricultural producers in the fourth class as 
are found in the first, yet the crops of the million are worth much more money 
than all the results of labor of the 2,000,000 workers. The class that has 58 per 
cent. in agriculture makes $101 per annum more than that which has77 per cent., 
and the class with the lower average of 42 per cent. gets $133 above the earnings 

of that which averages 58 per cent. in agriculture. 

It is not assumed that there are no other causes affecting the quantity and 
value of the farmer's crops which cause variations in the exhibit of individual 
States, but the relative proportions of agricultural and non-agricultural popula- 
tion constitute a factor which dominates all other factors, so that when such 
data are co-ordinate in classes of States the result appears with the invariability 
of the operation of law. That all these variations may be seen and the causes 
sought by the rural economist, the following details are given : 


all 


occupations 
in 


agriculture. 
of 


States and Territories 


Persons in ag- 
agriculture. 


Persons 
Per cent. 
Products 


| principle of industrial economy. 


| Ohio 
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earnings down to the average of the third class, so uniform is the action of 


| 
| 
| 


States and Territories. 


occupations. 

Je i re 

Persons in ag 
riculture. 
riculture. 


Persons in all | 
Per cent. in ag- 


Products of ag- 


New Hampshire.................. 
I tins ccialaatianenaitie 
New Mexico. a 

I eeicnmneninn \ 


142, 468 
54, 580 
40, 822 

231, 993 
40, 055 

994, 47% 
67, 343 
30, 122 

569, 204 

999, 7380 

417, 455 

118,584 | 
57, 844 


44, 490 
17, 849 
14, 139 
82, 130 
14. 550 
397, 495 
27, 091 
12,781 
240, 319 
426, 371 
195, 901 
55, 251 
28,508 | 


330 

345 

, 974 

» 489 
7.410 

, 152 

, 48 
21? 
, 159, 
SRD. 


779, 


Os 
5, 648, 814 


Oregon...... 
Washington.. 
Michigan................ 
Illinois pinuiniaaontions 
Wisconsin ......... 
Vermont 

Dakota.. 


759 
S58 
137 
406 


656 


my 


» 


616, 850. 959 


723 


Total 3, 764, 1, 566, 875 


In the almost exclusively agricultural States the range of income per man 
quite uniform, from $140 in South Carolina to $202 in Arkansas, the average of 
all being $160. It may be claimed that labor, from climate or race considerations. js 
less efficient than in other States, but it is evident from the smal! areas planted 
exeept in cotton and corn, and the small products gathered, that the lack of 4 


| versity in industry, and even of variety in agriculture, is dwarfing the magniti 


cent resources of this-great belt of States. The wisest and brightest of thes: 
farmers have reiterated this sentiment for a generation, and many are acting on 
it; but the reflex influence of manufactures and mining would accomplish mor 
for agriculture than the most persistent direct efforts for the improvement o 
agriculture. 


Range of income. 


all 


in 
occupations. 


States 


Persons in ag- 
riculture. 
Per cent. in ag- 
riculture. 
riculture 


Products of ag- 


Persons 


Georgia 

North Carolina............. 
gts GBOTER.... .00ccccccccec00e- 
Alabama 

Mississippi... 

Arkansas. 


597, 862 
480, 187 
392, 102 
492,790 
415, 506 
260, 692 


432, 204 
360, 9387 
294, 602 
380, 630 
329, 938 
216, 655 


$67, 028, 929 
51, 729, 611 

41, 108, 112 4 
56, 872, 904 
63, 701, 844 
43, 796, 261 


-IsJ]-+] 


AHS 


ex 


9 
mind 


2,639,139 | 2,024,966 a7, 751 


324, 


In the following list lowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska lead in average incon 
They have below 60 per cent. in agriculture, have rich lands, easily cultivated 
and send a large proportion of their products to Eastern and foreign markets 
and therefore have less of the stagnation of isolation. 


ag- 


occupations. 
riculture. 
riculture. 


Persons in 
Per cent. in ag- 


Virginia 
Missouri 
Minnesota.. 
Indiana ... 
Louisiana. 
| Iowa..... 

| Nebraska 


$45, 726, 2: 
95, 912, 
49, 468, ‘ 
114, 707, 
42, 883, 5: 
136, 108, 
31, 708, § 


494, 240 
692, 959 
255, 125 
635, 0380 
363, 228 
528, 302 | 
152, 614 


254, 069 
355, 297 
131, 535 
331, 240 
205, 306 
308, 557 

90, 07 


51 
51 
52 
52 
57, 
57 
59 


ia 





District of Columbia.. 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island.. 
‘Coloraalo 
Nevada 
Arizona, 

New Jersey 
Wyoming 
Connecticut 
Montana 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
California. 
Idaho shires 
Maryland ......... 


66, 624 
720,774 
116, 979 
101, 251 


32, 233 


1, 464 
64, 973 
10, 945 
13, 589 
4, 180 
3, 435 
59, 214 
1, 639 
44, 026 
4.513 
377, 460 
301,112 
79, 396 

3, 858 


90, 927 


$514, 441 
24, 160, 881 
3, 670, 135 
5, 035, 228 
2, 855, 449 
614, 327 
29, 650, 756 
372, 391 

18, O10, 075 
2, 024, 923 
8, 025, 695 
29, 760, 476 
721, 425 


$351 
372 
335 
372 
683 
179 
Ol 


“ry 


409 
449 
472 


9 

9 
13 
13 
15 
15 
18 
18 


a) 


241, 338 


22, 255 


1, 884, 645 
1, 456, 067 
376, 505 
15, 578 
324, 432 


5, 786, 710 


17 
21 Li 
21 


28 


59, 72 
1,515,314 
28, 839, 281 | 


752 
393 
317 


Total 


1, 060, 681 18 | 484,770,797 
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The largest income is enjoyed by the farmer of California, not only because 
79 percent, of the people of that State are outside of agriculture, making a mar- 
ket for his crops, but because of the demand throughout the United States for 
fruits, wines, and other peculiar products of that favored State. Wool is alsoa 
productive source of income, due to the market made by the woolen mills of 
other States 

Only in Oregon and L[llinois, in the second class, are rural incomes up to the 
average of the first class,and only in New Mexico and Dakota are the annual 


West Virginia.... _ a 
| HRGRBROIEY......00cccreesscccessenscscesces: 
| Florida 
| Kansas.. 

Tennessee. 
Texas. 


176, 199 
519, 84 
91, 536 | 


322, 285 


107, 578 
320, 571 
58,731 
206, 080 
447,970 294, 153 66 
§22, 133 359, 317 69 
paindiiitatpmenepai ernie 


5, 201.525 | 3,017,971 | 58 


61 
62 
64 
64 


19, 360, 
63, 850, 
7, 439 
52, 240, 36 
, O76. 


62 
65, 204, 32: 


j 
} 
} 
} 


} Total 135, 


| WAGES OF LABOR. 


431 | 


Having shown that the value of the farm and the income of the farmer are 


| enlarged by increasing the proportion of non-agricultural laborers in a State. | 


| isimportant to inquire whether the farm laborer shares in the advantage to the 


owner and cultivator of the soil. Fortunately a definite answer can be ¢! 
from repeated and trustworthy returns of the wages of farm labor to the D« 
| ment of Agriculture. 

In 1870, when wages and prices generally were high, the average wages 
| farm labor in the first or manufacturing class of States was $34, while in the 
| exclusively agricultural class, it was but $15. 


Dp 
' 


| rt 
art 


t 


of manufacturing depression followed, mechanics and artisans competed wit! 


farm laborers and reduced the price of rural labor. It is a fact that prices 4 


When the panic came, and yea™ 


different times furnish an accurate measure both of the industrial status o! te 


laborers and the prosperity of the great industries of the country. 7 

In 1882 the wages of agricultural labor averaged nearly $25 in the first a! 
second class, $19.50 in the third, and $13.20 in the fourth. The demand 
wheat and corn, beef and pork, the product of Ohio, Michigan, I/linois, Wise 
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sin, and other States of the second class, to supply home, eastern, and foreign 
markets, brought up the value of farm labor to an equality with wages in the 
States of the first class. The scarcity of laborers, who prefer farms of their own, 
also contributed to high rates in this class. Where more than half of the work- 
ers are farmers, the competition of laborers reduces inevitably the rate of 
wages. So we find that where the proportion reaches three-fourths, the reduc- 
tion usually amounts to 50 per cent. “i ; 

The influence of manufacturers, of mining, of any productive industries on 
local prices, whether of farms or farm products or farm labor, is plainly trace- 
able in States and in various districts within the States by the furnace-fires, 
the mines, the factories that thickly dot the location where high prices for farm 
labor prevail. , eae ; 

The diagrams illustrate in a striking manner the operation of what may be 
deemed a law in industrial economy, and show that the value of farm lands de- 
pends more upon the diversification of industry than upon the fertility of the 
soil. and that the farmer's income is highest where farmers are fewest 


Backbone Railroad Land Grant. 


SPEECH 


OF 


EDWARD 


OF 


HON. T. 


LOUISIANA, 


LEWIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 26, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5682) to repeal section 
22 of the act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Railroad Company, approved 
March 3, 1871, and to declare the forfeiture of the land grant therein made, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. LEWIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Itseems to me the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pay- 
son] has become a new convert. He has faced about entirely upon the 
position which he has taken heretofore in the committee and upon the 
floor of this House in regard to land-grant forfeitures. I state, and he 
can not deny it, that in regard to the bill reported to this House with 
reference to the Northern Pacific Railroad land grant he has taken the 
position with the majority of the committee that time is of the essence 


of the grant; and he has joined the majority of the committee in report- | 


ing in favor of forfeiting every acre of land in that case where the road 
was not constructed within the time. Hecan notdeny it. He is upon 
record in favor of that position. He has contended in every report be- 
fore this House in cases of this kind that time is of the essence of all 
these land grants. He has so voted in committee; he has so acted in 
this House; and he dare not deny it. Yet he comes before this House 
in this case, and says that time is not of the essence of these grants. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. LEWIS. You can not deny it. I will not yield to you one 
moment of time. You did not treat me with any courtesy, and I do 
not propose to treat you with any. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LEWIS. You can not interrupt me in this way. I will not be 
interrupted. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SPRINGER in the chair). 





The gen- 





tleman from Dlinois can not take the gentleman from Louisiana from | 


the floor by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAYSON. The question of order I desire to make is that I 
think perhaps the gentleman is hardly warranted in saying what I 
““dare’’ or ‘‘dare not’’ do. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is not a question of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a question of order. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then I call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think, Mr. Speaker, after the gentleman’s exhibi- 
tion before the House to-day be dare do anything. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
suspend. The gentleman from Illinois will state his point of order. 

Mr. PAYSON. I think it is hardly parliamentary for the gentle- 


man to say what ‘‘the gentleman from Illinois’’ ‘‘dare’’ or ‘‘ dare 
not’’ do. 


remarks of that kind. 
way we do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
not be addressed to the Chair. 
guage is parliamentary. 

Mr. LEWIS. I withdraw it if it is considered unparliamentary. I 
still think he dare not assert-—— 

Mr. PAYSON, 
his position to say that. 

Mr. LEWIS. ~ 
think he would have the rashness to deny the correctness 

Mr. PAYSON. I do deny it, and I have ever denied it, and have 
as the gentleman now asserts. 

It isa simple question. I stand upon 


In the country I come from, that is not the 


A question of order of that kind can 
The only question is whether the lan- 





never asserted such a doctrine 
Mr. LEWIS. 


Very well. 





The gentleman from Louisiana will 


This is hardly the forum perhaps for the interchange of 


I hope the gentleman will not take advantage of 


d > 
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my individual responsibility and upon the evidence before the House 
in various reports made to this House that the position occupied by the 
gentleman on this bill in regard to the essentiality of time in land 
grants is totally inconsistent with the position he has occupied on that 
precise question in the reports we have before this House. 

[ wish to say this, that we hold to the position that it is the duty of 
legislators here assembled to claim for and in behalf of the Government 
and the people every riht under the law to these public lands to which 
the Government and the people are entitled; that if we fail in these 
matters to claimall to which the Government is entitled we will thereby 
waive it; and that if we claim more than the Government is entitled to 
it will not prejudice the legal right of the parties when they come before 
the courts, and therefore no harm is done to them 

Mr. SCALES. Is Louisiana any more interested in these lands now 
than any other State, or its delegation than any other? 

Mr. LEWIS. Not one particle. 

Mr. SCALES. They belong to the whole country, and the position 
of that delegation does not make any difference 

Mr. LEWIS. These public lands in the State of Louisiana are a part 
of the purchase from France in 1803. This public domain belongs 
equally to every citizen of the United States, out of Louisiana as well 
as in Louisiana. las a Representative from the State of Louisiana am 
here advocating not alone the rights of the people of Louisiana hut the 
rights of the people of the whole United States and of the Government 
to this public domain. 

Our position is, if we claim too much the courts will correct it; but 
if we claim too little it will be a loss to the Government and the people 
I say, therefore, it is our duty to vote for this declaration of forfeiture 
and let the matter go to the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, owing to the confusion on the floor at times during 
the discussion of this bill, and the many apparently conflicting asse1 
tions made, I think it proper that I should make a somewhat fullet 
statement than has yet been made on either side. The difference of 
opinion prevailing among members and the prominence given to the 
matter by reason of this difference, will, I think, justify such a state 
ment at length. 

On the 30th of December, 1869, the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg Railroad Company was chartered by the Legislature of Lou 
isiana. The company was— 


Authorized and empowered to lay out, locate, construct, equip, and thereafter 
to own, maintain, operate, and enjoy a continuous single or double track rai! 
way from any point on the line of the New Orleans, Jackson and Great North 
ern Railroad within the parish of Livingston, running from thence toany point 
on the boundary line dividing the State of Louisiana and Mississippi by such 
route as the company may deem most direct and practicable with a view of « 


on 
tinuing and completing the said railroad to the city of Vicksburg, in the State 
of Mississippi. (Section lL. 
‘*To lay out, construct,’’ &c. ‘*a single or double bran 


railway ’’ from any pointon its main line to Baton Rouge, and to an 
other points on the river in the State of Louisiana. 


And should the said company acquire by grantor purchase other railroads or 
parts of railroads, rights of way, or franchise appertaining thereto, the 
shall be merged into and become part of said railroad. (Section 2 

Phat the said company, for the purpose of connecting its railroad with the 
railroads of other companies, and with mines and manufactories within th 
State of Louisiana, is hereby authorized and empowered to construct, maintain 
and use, by running thereon its engines and cars, such branch railroads and 
tracks as it may find necessary and expedient to own and use; and all the pow 
ers, privileges, grants, and franchises which have been heretofore granted to 
said company, and which are by this act granted to said company, for the con 
struction and maintenance of its main line of railroad within the State of Louisi 
ana shall be, and are hereby, made applicable to such branch railroads, and 
for all the purposes of this act such branch railroads shall be deemed and taker 
to form and constitute a part of the said main line of said railroad within th 
State of Louisiana in this act designated and referred to Section 27, last para 
graph 


It will be well to note here the care with which the Legislature 
seemed to provide for a great central system of railways, how jealous) 
it guarded that idea. Full power of expropriation is given to secure 
the right of way in the act for the main line and all its branches, but 
every branch built or leased or owned or controlled by the company 
must form and become part of the main line, must be merged into it; 


| the identity in name and character of the road must be preserved 


Every grant of power to build or ownor use branch roads is specifical!) 
coupled with the condition that it must form part of it and be merged 
in the main line. 

It should be observed further that, under the twenty-seventh section 


just quoted, this company was not confined to branches limited by the 


Mississippi River on the west, but it was ‘‘ authorized and empowered 


to construct, maintain, and use such branch railroads and 


| tracks as it may find necessary and expedient to own and use.’’ ‘This 
was a grant of power to construct any branch road they pleased, and 


| was ample enough toenable them to build a branch road in any direction 
and to any point in the State, to Shreveport, or to the State line at any 
y 


I am speaking in this sense of the term that I do not | 


point, ‘‘ for the purpose of connecting its railroad with the railroads of 
other companies.’ 
I call particular attention to the sections quoted, because of the posi- 


| tion I understand the gentlemen on the other side to take, namely 
| that subsequent legislation was necessary to enable the company to go 


west of the river to any point in the State 
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. 

That the original act of incorporation gave the requisite power is 
sustained by the amendatory legislation itself. The title shows that 
it was intended to accomplish other and different objects. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], who made the strongest con- 
nected argument in the case, laid stress upon the fact, or rather asserted, 
that the amendatory legislation of 1872 practically changed the termi- 
nus from Marshall to Shreveport, and contended that prior to this act 
the company had no ‘‘charter from the State authorizing it to go to 
Shreveport or to any point on the west side of the Mississippi River.”’ 

See RECORD, pages 5610, 5639. ) 

I call attention to this, because much if not the entire force of his ar- 
gument on this branch of the case hinges upon this assumption. Now 
let us see what this amendatory legislation is. The title is: 

An act to authorize the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad 
Company to select the point or points for the commencement of their road, to 
reduce the liability of the State of Louisiana by authorizing said company to 
issue first-mortgage bonds, and to construct and employ, or cause to be con- 


structed or employed, steamboats or other vessels and telegraph lines along the 
line of railroad of said company. 


Under the constitution of the State of Louisiana the title of an act of 
the Legislature must embrace the objects and purposes of the act, and 
unless it does the act is clearly unconstitutional. 

Now, I challenge the astute gentleman from Alabama to discover in 
the title of this act a word or a syllable showing that the object or pur- 
pose of this act was to confer additional power upon the company to 
construct any new road or branch road—any road they did not have 
the authority to build independently of thatact. On the contrary, the 
title clearly implies the previous existence of that right. It is not an 
act to authorize the company to build a new road or another branch, 
but ‘‘to select the point or points for the commencement of their road.”’ 
What road? Evidently one previously provided for; not one therein au- 
thorized. This is too manifest for argument—indeed, so manifest that 
any one would see it at a glance, and yet my friend has failed to dis- 
cover it. But let us go a step further. 

The very first sentence of the preamble recognizes the existence of the 
previous legislation, and shows that the Legislature was acting intelli- 
gently and making some needed provision in respect to a road already 
chartered. It reads: 

Whereas by act of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, approved Decem- 
ber 30, 1869, entitled “‘An act to incorporate the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 


Vicksburg Railroad Company and to expedite the construction of their road,” 
&c.; and 

Whereas said company has, by act of Congress, approved March 3, A. D. 1871, 
entitled “An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Pailroad Company and to 
aid in the construction of its road, and for other purposes, become the recog- 
nized branch of the Texas Pacific Railroad from its eastern terminus,”’ &c. ; 
° and 

Whereas the early commencement, construction, and completion of the New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad is secured by said grant of land 
from the United States Government and the legislation therein provided. 


Thus it will be readily seen that not only the title but the preamble 
of the act recognizes the fact that a road had been previously provided 
ior, but the precise act in terms referred to. And we have in the second 
paragraph of the preamble aspecific declaration that ‘‘ said company (the 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company) has * * be- 
come the recognized branch of the Texas Pacific Railroad Company from 
its eastern terminus,’’ thus clearly and unmistakably indicating a legis- 
lative recognition of the fact that Congress had fixed the eastern ter- 
minus of the Texas Pacific, and that the Backbone had become a branch 
of that road, not from Shreveport, but from its eastern terminus. 

The gentleman from Alabama must therefore have overlooked the 
preamble as well as the title of the act. 

But go astep further. The act proceeds in the first section to declare 
that said company (the Backbone) *‘ shall have full power and author- 
ity,’’ not to construct, maintain, equip, &c., a single or double track 
railway from Baton Rouge to Shreveport or Alexandria or anywhere 
else, but *‘ to commence the construction,’? not of a branch road to 
Shreveport, but ‘‘ of their road, in the city of New Orleans or Shreve- 
port oratany intermediate point or points;’’ not on any new road therein 
authorized, but— 

On their line of road, as may best suit the convenience of said company and 
facilitate the speedy construction of a continuous line from the city of New 
Orleans to the city of Shreveport or perfect railroad communication with the 
Texas Pacific Railroad or any other railroad in Northwestern Louisiana, at or 
near the State line: Provided, however, That the said company shall construct 
the line of its road between the city of New Orleans and the city of Baton 
Rouge on the east side of the Mississippi River to the corporate limits of the 
said city of Baton Rouge or adjacent thereto. 

The remaining portion of the act has no bearing on the question in 
hand, but any one who cares to read it will see that it is in strict accord 
with thetitle. Certain it is there is nothing indicating an intention to 
create a new line of railway not contemplated before, but every indi- 
cation of a delegation of power deemed essential to carry out some former 





design—authority to begin the construction at different points of a road | 


previously authorized. 

Stress, however, was laid upon the fact that Congress amended the 
charter of the Texas Pacific in May, 1872, and that this act preceded 
in point of time the one we are considering; and my friend from Ala- 
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He did not attempt to show or prove it, but contented himself with 
statement to that effect. It is to be regretted that he did not look a 
little closer into its provisions, or he would have discovered that while 
the act in the second paragraph specifically recognizes the act of March 
3, 1871, incorporating the Texas Pacific, it is utterly silent as to the 
act of May 2, 1872. I might invoke the maxim, expressio unius es 
exclusio alterius, so far as the language of the statute is concerned. His 
assumption or statement has nothing to rest on but the presumption 
that the Legislature must be presumed to have known the previous 
legislation of Congress and to have acted in reference thereto. To this 
I give my assent and stand by it; but so far as the legislator has expressed 
his intent he has made no reference to this act, but has only referred 
to the charter and to the fact that that charter had fixed an eastern 
terminus from which the Backbone was to become a “recognized 
branch.’’ But the gentlemen on the other side repudiate this princi- 
ple when I invoke it by the reverse process. Of this, however, | shal] 
speak later on. 

It will be seen, by recurring to the act as above quoted, that it not 
only contemplates an eastern terminus of the Texas Pacific, at which 
the Backbone was to connect therewith, but expressly provided that 
the line of its road should be on the east side of the river from New 
Orleans to Baton Rouge. 

The charter had designated the location of the main line from a point 
in Livingston Parish,on the Jackson Railroad, east of New Orleans, 
and on the east side of the Mississippi River, and specifically provided 
for a branch to Baton Rouge; and here we find the charter—amended 
with specific reference to an act of Congress, with fall knowledge ot 
the grant of land contained in that act, together with all the condi- 
tions coupled therewith—amended for the purpose of availing itself o/ 
the grant and with direct reference thereto, and in that act making or 
rather reiterating and emphasizing its former location of the road on 
the east side of the river as far as Baton Rouge. I pass now to a co. 
sideration of the actsof Congress. The grant, as I have already stated, 
is in the twenty-second section of the act of March 3, 1871, and is in 
these words: 

That the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, char- 
tered by the State of Lowisiana, shall have the right to connect, by the most elig 
ble route to be selected by said company, with the said Texas Pacific Railroa: 
at its eastern terminus, and shall have the right of way through the public lands to 
the same extent granted hereby to the said Texas Railroad Company; and 
aid of its construction from New Orleans to Baton Rouge, thence by the way of 
Alexandria, in that State, to connect with the said Texas Railroad Company at 
its eastern terminus, there is hereby granted to said company, its successors and 
assigns, the same number of alternate sections of public land per mile in the 
State of Louisiana as are by this act granted in the State of California to said 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company ; and said lands shall be withdrawn from mar- 
ket, selected, and patents issued therefor, and opened for settlement and _ pre- 
emption, upon the same terms and in the same manner and time as is provided 
for and required from said Texas Pacific Railroad Company within said State of 


California: Provided, That said company shall complete the whole of said road 
within five years from the passage of this act. 


The italics are mine. 

Before going further it is important to ascertain the exact meaning 
and scope of the language here employed. Much confusion I think has 
grown out of a failure to do this in the discussion. A critical examina- 
nation will show— 

First. A recognition by Congress of the fact of prior legislation by 
the State of Louisiana, and not only the fact, but the character and ex- 
tent ofthat legislation. The language is: ‘‘ that the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, chartered by the State of 
Louisiana, shall have the right,’’ &c. It is simply absurd to say that 
Congress in legislating for the benefit of this company was ignorant 0! 
the provisions of its charter. I mean all of its provisions, and among 
them the location of the road, as well as others, for its location is found 
in the first section of the act. 

Second. That the company was authorized to select the most eligible 
route by which to connect with the Texas Pacific road. 

The opponents of the bill contend, if I am not mistaken, that by the 
grant of this power the company was fully authorized to locate thei! 
road on either side of the river, or in fact anywhere; and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Payson], with much apparent dogmatism, asserted 
the power of the National Government under the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Granger cases to do what it pleased in relation to 
transcontinental lines; that it made ‘‘ no difference whatever as to the 
restrictions which the State Legislature made upon the local corpora- 
tion.’’ I shall not discuss the propositions so loosely stated by him on 
this subject. They are not only loosely stated, but have no connection, 
none whatever, with the subject-matter of the bill, nor any relation to 
any position taken by any one who has participated in the discussion 
The question is not what power Congress has over the question of !- 
terstate commerce, but what Congress did or attempted to do in this 
particular matter. Did the act either directly or by implication «« 
thorize the grantee to build on the west side of the river? Unless It 


| clearly appear that Congress did intend to change the geographical |: 


bama assumed that the latter was a legislative recognition of the former. | provisions in an act of a State Legislature, and the intention to do so 


tion of the road as to the river, or confer upon the company power to co 
so, it had no such authority. 
It can not be said that Congress would lightly repeal or change know? 
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must clearly appear, for otherwise no court would so hold. _ These laws 
are in pari materia, wust be construed together, and receive that in- 
terpretation which will give effect to the whole. To say that the 
company, under the authority to select its route, can thereunder dis- 


regard the provisions of the charter in that respect is to hold that | 
Congress, by remote implication (there is nothing express), repealed an | 


important requirement of the very act in relation to which it was leg- 
islating, and the benefit of which it sought to avail itself. 

I think, therefore, a fair and just interpretation of this language is 
that the discretion as to the selection of routes was to be exercised un- 
der the restraints imposed in the charter as to the general geographical 
location of the line from New Orleans to Baton Rouge. The eligibility 
of the different routes on the east side of the river was the extent of 
the power granted. Besides all this, one would naturally think if Con- 
cress had intended to authorize this radical change of route it is a little 
strange, to say the least of it, that Congress did not say so. 

I may here remark that this view was never questioned by the 
grantee. The maps of location filed by them in the Interior Depart- 
ment all show the road to be located on the east side of the river. It 
was their understanding, it was the interpretation placed by them upon 
the statute, and no other contention was ever heard of until the astute 
gentlemen on the other side discovered this miraculous mine of power. 

Third. That a right of way was given through the ‘‘ public land,’’ 
and nowhere else; thus illustrating the idle waste of legal lore with 
which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] regaled the House as 
to the power of the ‘‘ National Government” over “‘ transcontinental 
lines’’ in the States. 

Fourth. That the company was given the right to connect with the 
Texas Pacific at a certain place—its ‘‘ eastern terminus’’—and in aid 
of the construction of its road from New Orleans to Baton Rouge, thence 
by way of Alexandria to connect with the Texas Pacific at its ‘‘ eastern 
terminus,’’ a grant of land was made. The point at which the connec- 
tion was to be made is not left in doubt, being mentioned twice, and so 
far as language can make it so its location is here definitely fixed. 

Fifth. That the said landsshall be withdrawn from market, selected, 
and patents issued therefor in the same manner and time as is required 
of the Texas Pacific in California. 


oe 


Section 12 of the act contains the provisions here alluded to, and is | 


as follows: 


That whenever said company [Texas Pacific] shall complete the first and each 
succeeding section of twenty consecutive miles of said railroad and put it in order 


of the Interior to cause patents to be issued conveying to said company the 
number of sections opposite to and conterminous with said completed road to 
which it shall be entitled for each section so completed. Said company, within 
two years after the passage of this act, shall designate the general route of its 
said road, as near as may be, and shall file a map of the same in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and when the map is so filed the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, immediately thereafter, shall cause the lands within forty miles on each 
side of the designated route within the Territories, and twenty miles within 
the State of California, to be withdrawn from pre-emption, private entry, and 
sale. 


A proviso follows not material to the issue and is omitted. 

Thoughsomewhat out of order, I shall here advert toa point suggested 
after the report of the Public Lands Committee was prepared, and in 
relation to which no discussion was had. The grant in this case, by 
common consent on all hands, has been held to be a present grant upon 
condition subsequent, and hitherto that has not been questioned. Fur- 
ther investigation and reflection, however, has led me to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the proposition. 


The words employed in this act are words of present grant. ‘‘ There 


immediately vested, and conditions attached to sucha grant are usually | 


conditions subsequent, but it is not invariably the case. The use of such 
words in a statute does not always create a present estate. 

The language above quoted from the twelfth section seems to be incon- 
sistent, manifestly so, with the idea that this is a present grant. It de- 
clares, as will be seen, that whenever said company shall complete the 
lirst and each succeeding consecutive section of twenty miles of road 
then the Secretary of the Interior shall issue patents, conveying, &c. 
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time to time whenever twenty additional consecutive miles shall have 
been constructed, completed, and in readiness as aforesaid, and veritied 
by said commissioners to the President of the United States, then 
patents shall be issued to said company, conveying the said additional 
sections of land as aforesaid;’’ provided that only ten sections per mile 
‘*shall be conveyed to said company’’ on the line of the road east of 
the western boundary of Minnesota, ce. 

The judge, after quoting Schulenberg vs. Harriman as follows: 
‘*They [the authorities] established the conclusion that unless there 
are other clauses in a statute restraining the operation of the words of pres- 
ent grant, these must be taken in their natural sense to import an im- 
mediate transfer of title,’’ says: 

But in my judgment the clauses in section 4 [above quoted] of the act under 
consideration, concerning the conveyance of the lands granted to the corpora 
tion as each section of twenty-five miles of the road is constructed and accepted 
by the grantor, does restrain the operation of the words of present grant in sec- 
tion 3; so that itappears manifest that while it was the intention of Congress to 
set apart and devote the lands in question absolutely to the construction of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad, yet it did not intend to part with the title to them 
until and only so fast as they were earned by the completion of the work 


(See also 1 Black, 358; 16 Wallace, 603; 22 Wallace, 444-464. 

If this be good law it would seem that the grant, in that case as also 
in this, was upon condition precedent and not subsequent, in which event 
by all the rules of law, and not disputed, the conditions in all respects 
must be strictly complied with in respect of time as of other conditions 
before the estate can be created. 

So far it is clear that the Backbone company was required to con- 
struct its road on the east side of the river, and to connect with the 
Texas Pacific at its eastern terminus, which, it is not denied, was fixed 
in the granting act at Marshall, Tex. It is also clear that nothing in 
the amendatory act of December 11, 1872, made any change in thes« 
respects, but on the contrary gave emphasis to them. 

Now, let us see what there is in the act of Congress of May 2, 1872. 
Confessedly there is nothing in that act having any bearing upon the 
question before the House except the latter part of section 5, which is 
as follows: 


Provided, That said Texas and Pacific Railway Company shall be, and is here- 
by, authorized to construct, maintain, control, and operate a road between Mar- 
shall, Tex.,and Shreveport, La., or control and operate any existing road be- 
tween said points of the same gauge asthe said Texasand Pacific Railroad; and 
that all roads terminating at Shreveport shall have the right to make the same 


| running connections, and shall be entitled to the same privileges for the trans- 


| action of business in connection with the said Texas and Pacific Railway asare 
as a first-class road in all its appointments, it shall be the duty of the Secretary | 


granted to roads intersecting therewith: Provided further, That nothing herein 


| Shall be construed as changing the terminus of said Texas and Pacific Railway 


| termini. 


} 
| 


| exclusive benetit of the Backbone. 


from Marshall,as provided in the original act 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] contends that this law 
changed the terminus of the Texas Pacific, and attempts to explain 
away the plain meaning of the words by making a distinction between 
According to his notion Shreveport is the actual and Mar- 
shall the business terminus; that is, thatthe road has twoeastern ends 
He ignores entirely the idea, plainly embodied in the act, that Mar- 
shall was to be the radiating point eastward for the Texas Pacific sys 
tem, and at which this road was specifically required to make its con- 
nection; and heapparently makes the mistake of supposing that Congress 
required the Texas Pacific to maintain a road to Shreveport for the 
ile does not seem to know that a 
road running across the State of Louisiana from Vicksburg, in the Stat 
of Mississippi, terminating at Shreveport, La., has been in process of 


| construction for years; that Congress years ago made a grant of land 


; | to that road, which is now nearly completed, and that connection at 
is hereby granted to,’’ &c., means, as a general rule, that an estate is | 


that point was necessary to facilitate trade and travel going eastward 
or westward through the State. He seems also to be oblivious of the 
fact that nowhere in any of the legislation on this subject does the 
legislator express a purpose to change the original design either as ti 
the location or terminus of these roads; but on the contrary, in plain 
and unmistakable language, insists upon maintaining both. 

The Backbone company had no doubt the right to build to Shreve- 


| port; but Congress did not make the grant upon the condition that they 


The idea here is that the construction of the road must precede the con- | 


veyance or transfer of the title. 

I do not care to elaborate but to merely suggest the point, and shall 
only refer to a decision rendered by Judge Deady, of the district court 
of the United States (8 Sawyer), in the case of the United States vs. 
Childers, wherein the character of the Northern Pacific grant was 
brought in question. The language of that grant is almost identical 
with this, , 

lhe granting words are: ‘‘ That there be, and bereby is, granted to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, its successors and assigns,” 
«c., and ‘‘that whenever said Northern Pacific Railway Company 
shall have twenty-five consecutive miles of any portion of said railroad 
and telegraph line ready for the service contemplated ’’ by the act, and 
that fact shall be made to appear in the manner provided by the act, 

patents of lands aforesaid shall be issued to said company, confirming 
to said company the right and title to said lands situated opposite to 
and conterminous with said completed section of said road; and from 


should build to that place, but to Marshall, forty miles distant. 
On the question, therefore, of completion of the road I think it mani- 


| fest that the road has not been built where the law plainly required it 


to be built, nor has it been constructed to the point where the law, 
with equal precision, required the connection te be made. 

Let us now examine the transfer or assignment upon the validity ot 
which the claimant company rest their case. Among the different 
gentlemen who have discussed the various questions involved not one 
has touched what I consider the fatal defects of this transfe1 

The attack on this line has been to refute the validity of the act re- 
pealing the charter of the Backbone company. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PAYson] was especially pointed and emphatic on this 
point, and dwelt with gusto upon the Dartmouth College case. He 


| enunciated principles no one disputes and spent his force in knocking 


down something upon which nobody had laid any particular stress 
The point to which i wish to direct attention is that neither the 

president nor the directors of a railroad company have any legal author- 

ity to sell its assets by virtue of the functions of their offices. 


sucn 
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a sale must be made by the stockholders. Now, what was done ? 


append the history of this transfer as it appears in the record: 
OFFICE OF THE New ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE 

AND VICKSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY, 

No. 150 Broadway, New York, December 29, 1880. 


\t aspecial meeting, duly called, of the board of directors of the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, held this day at the office of 
the company, there was present a quorum of the board. 

In the absence of the president of the company, Mr. Simpson was called to 
the chair 

On motion, duly seconded, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the president and secretary of this company be, and they are 
hereby, authorized tu transfer to the New Orleans Pacific Railway Company, on 
such terms as they shall see fit, all the right, title, and interest of this company 
in and to the land granted to this company by an aet of Congress approved 
March 3, 1871, entitled “An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and to aid in the construction of its road, and for other purposes,”’ and to 
make and execute in the name of this company such deed or instrument as shall 
be necessary to complete such transfer 

On motion, the meeting was adjourned subject to the call of the president. 


WM. M. BARNUM, Secretary. 


This indenture, made the 5th day of January, 1880, between the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, a corporation created and ex- 
sting under and by virtue of a special act of the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana, approved December 30, 1869, party of the first part, and the New Or- 
leans Pacific Reilway Company, a corporation created and existing under and 
by virtue of the laws of the State of Louisiana, party of the second part, wit- 
nesseth 

rhat the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of the sum of one 
dollar lawful money of the United States of America to it in hand paid by the 

iid party of the second part, at or before the ensealing and delivery of these 
} the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and of other good and 
valuable considerations, has remised, released, and quitclaimed, and by these 
presents does remise, release, and quitclaim, unto the said party of the second 
part and to its successors and assigns, forever- 

All the right, title, and interest of the said party of the first part, its successors 
or assigns, of, in, or toa certain grant of public lands granted to the said party 
of the first part by an act of the Congress of the United States, approved March 

IS71, and entitled “An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and to aid in the construction of its road, and for other purposes,” to- 
gether with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, or in any wise appertaining, and the reversion and rever- 
sions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues, and profits thereof. 

ro have and to hold all and singular the above-mentioned and described prem- 
ises, together with the appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, 

ts successors and assigus forever. 

In witness whereof the said party of the first part hath caused its corporate 
seal to be hereunto affixed, and these presents to be signed by its president and 
secretary,the day and year first above written. 

W. H. BARNUM, President. 
WM. M. BARNUM, Secretary. 


resents 





Sealed and delivered in the presence of— 
Cnas. L. BEAMAN, 
CHuas. EpGAR MILLS 

CHARLES NETTLETON, |SEAI 
Commissiorer for Louisiana in New York 


rhe Western Union Telegraph Company. * * * 


Dated, New Orleans, Feb- 
ruary 19,1881. Received at 





’ *J 


lo Hon. W.H. 


President New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company : 


In pursuance of the resolution of the board of directors of the New Orleans Pa- 
cific Railway Company, passed February 3, 1881, I hereby accept in behalf of said 
company the deed and transfer executed by the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg Railroad Company, bearing date of January 5,1881,conveying all is 
rights, title, and interest into and under the land grant made by section 22 of the 
of Congress approved March 3, 1871 

THe New ORLEANS PACIFIC 
By E. B. WHEELOCK, President. 


Indorsement:) Received the within this 19th day of February, 1881. The New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company,by W. H. Barnum, 
president 

Indorsement 


Division =" 


BARNUM, 





RAILWAY COMPANY, 


1377,C. 14. Department of the Interior, Lands and Railroad 
Received October 29, 1881 





Proxy. 


Know all men by these presents, that 1, David Smith, do hereby constitute 
and appoint E. B. Wheelock attorney and agent, for me, and in my name, place, 
and stead, to vote as my proxy at an election of diretors of the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, to be held December 9, 1881, 
and also vote as my proxy upon any other business which may come before the 
stockholders’ meeting, to be held on the day named, according to the number 
of votes I should be entitled to vote if then personally present. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
, 18s] 





day of 


D. SMITH. [sEAv.] 
Sealed and delivered in presence of — 


({rmed with these nine proxies he proceeds to do sundry things, all 
of which will appear in the following extract from the record, as 
made up in Senate Executive Document No. 31: 


Minutes of a meeting of stockholders of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg Railroad Company, held at the office, No. 20 Camp street, on the 
9th day of December, A. D. 1881, from the hour 12 m. to 2 p. m 


rhe meeting having been organized by the selection of Mr. E. B. Wheelock 
as president and Thomas F. Maher as secretary, the following resolution was 
presented 

Resolved, That the action of the board of directors and officers of this company 
in transferring to the New Orleans Pacifie Railway Company all the right, title, 
and interest of this company to the lands granted to this company by act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1871, and entitled “An act to incorporate the Texas 
Railroad Company, and to aid in the construction of its road, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ be, and it is hereby, approved, ratified, and confirmed. 

And said resolution having been voted upon wes passed unanimously—42,775 
shares voting therefor 
he president stated that the next business in order was the election of a 


I | board of directors of the said company, and the following ticket of names y 
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presented. ” 
Charles J. Canda. 
N. B. Stevens. 
John W. Simpson. 
Charles C. Deming. 
Willis Gaylord 


Lucien Birdseye. 

8. 8. Brooks. 
James G. Janeway. 
David S. Draper. 
Allan McCulloh. 


Edward E. Hooper 
Wm. H. Barnum. 
Wm. L. Scott. 





And there being no other nominations. the election was proceeded wit) 
Messrs. J. W. Patton and L. L. Davis, of New Orleans, being duly appointed 
commissioners of election to receive, count, and return the votes; and the votes 





| having been duly cast, the commissioners made their return, which is heres, 


annexed and made part of these minutes, as follows: 


NEW ORLEANS, December 9, |58| 
We, the undersigned commissioners of an election held in this city, at the of. 
fice No. 20 Camp street, to receive and count the votes cast to choose a bo: 
directors of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Compan, 
hereby certify that the following votes were cast, to wit: A 
William M. Barnum 
B. G. Clarke. 
J. Counsellor pusimagpianie 
ny te i IN cncithiesinstinnnies 
David Smith........ 
Charles C. Deming 
James G. Janeway.. 
Allen McCulloh ......... eset 
John W. Simpson.............. 








1, 000 





Total number of votes 


The said votes were cast as follows: 


FOR DIRECTORS. } 











By I iia: SEED ch dcintnsnndnatntecneniedieinnedsecubeseeeesecescomnipheuienins 
2. N. B. Stevens 
3. John W. Simpson 2.7 
i. Charles C. Deming (2.97 
Bis ITIL ssc-cculnibnenmndininion oni dtnesinnedinsinents basthavigieuanceutin 42 
i an IIL 00 n eapractncahiintvighaiiebvaiininbonteeninminantenrcongasienneihinn 2 
7. S. S. Brooks i 12.77 
8. James G. Janeway 42 
9. Allen McCulloh sai (2.97 
10. Edward E. Hooper... desisivetarnens Gniamteanueibenmnetiannedin a . 2 775 
ll. William H. Barnum.................... siecle uvcnaueieneiiiediad siidieanaiond 42,77 
OOS Sd eee pensbetbalpyedsennenedees 2 
13. David S. Draper ...... 42.7 
LAWSON L. DAVIS 
Commissioner 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Chas. J. Canada. 
N. B. Stevens. 
John W.Simpson. 
Charles C. Deming. 
Willis Gaylord. 


Wim. H. Barnum 
Wim. L. Scott. 
David S. Drape: 


Lucien Birdseye. 
8.8. Brooks. 
James G. Janeway. 
Allen MeCulloh. 
Edward E. Hooper. 


I hereby vote for the foregoing names as directors of the New Orleans, Bat 
Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, then under proxy of the following 
stockholders: Wm. M. Barnum, 35,001 shares; B.G. Clarke, 20 shares; J.Coun 
sellor, 600 shares; G. W.Cochran, 6,150 shares; David Smith, 1,000 shares ; Chas 
C. Deming, 1 share; James G. Janeway, ! share; Allen McCulloh, 1 share; Jo 
M. Simpson, | share. 

E. 


B. WHEELOCK, Altorn 


NEw ORLEANS, December 9, 1881. 
(Indorsement:) Board of directors to be elected. 


And it appearing by said return that 42,775 shares were duly voted for th 
said candidates and that the said candidates were duly and unanimous!y 
elected, the president of the meeting so declared. 

And there being no other business before the meeting, the meeting adjourn 
at 2 o’clock p. m. THOS. F. MAHER, Secreta 

NEw ORLEANS, December 9, 1881. 


31 D. 


New ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE AND VICKSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY 


Stockholders of record, November 28, 1881. 


Mle stceives 
Ayer, Herbert C. 
Ayer, John V... 
Ayer, John M.. 
Bearman, Charles C...... 
Beman, August......... ethane % sales _ uh 
Barnum, W. M..... ;nadepnsahediitepusdvegelibcele tee D, ( 
Bolles, B. ..... 
Clark, B.G 
Counsellor, J 
Cochran, G. W... 
Cochran, Jas. F 
Dewees, E. W. 
Dearie, E. M... 
Foster, E. W.... 
Fitch, George A. 
Gubenmtor & Terry........... 
Hamlin, E. W...... 




















Hahn Michael................. 1,00 
Lacey, George S............. 

Rea, George H... 

Sanford, D. W.C. a 
Smith, David ...... : 


Stevenson, V.K.. 
Tucker, James T 
MTL WS  csinenetinsnne 
Woodruff, Henry... 





Total 7 { 


(Indorsement :) 
pany. Stockholders of record, November 28, 1881. 
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Supplemental list of stockholders New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad | 
Company. 


Shares. | 


Barnum, William ) 
Birdseye, Lucien..... 

Branch, John...... 
Branch, Oliver.. 
Brooks, S. 8. ....- 
Canda, Charles J. 
Deming, Charles 
Draper, David S.... 5 
Hvatt, Thaddeus. es a SR RAT: 
Hvatt, Theodore... 
Janeway, James G.. 
MeCulloh, Allen... 
Monell, Ambrose 
Noyes, Moses a eien 
Sanford, A. G. ...c.c.s02- 
Sessions, Jehn.... 
simpson, John W 
Scott, William L... 
stevens, N. R.... 

Warner, Willis... 
Wetrous, Edward 
Wr BORE, Dances esnce cosncsccncesscoeee covssencoccoceovevceese 
Wail RII Ei iinspatennasenetenanemsceres coséen tances 





















Total. ......000200s00 00 ese cos seesveare senseeeesen cones 
Number of shares on original list... 


. 45, 





Total stock... eo sdidiiiadmatniaes en kas ae 

NEw YORK, October 20, 1881. 
Dear Sir: As a stockholder of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 

burg Railroad Company, and claiming to be entitled to aninterest in the land 


emt eed et ft free feed feet fet fet ft et ft fl fe ff edt ft et 


vrant heretofore made to that company by the act of Congress of 1871, I would | 


beg tostate that I am not yet satisfied of the regularity of the transfer of the land 


grant of that company to the New Orleans Pacific Railway, and I beg that no | 


patents be issued to the New Orleans Pacific Railway Company for any land 
that would come under the grant tothe New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg 
Railroad Company until I shall have an opportunity of presenting to you a 
statement of the true position of the matter. 

That you may understand whol am, as well as my standing and reliability, 
| beg to refer you to Senator Henry M. Teller. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Cc. R. BISSELL. 
Hon. 8S. J. KiRKwoop, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


New York, November 18, 1881. 

DEAR Sir: As intimated in my letter addressed to you on the 20th ultimo, I, 
Charles R. Bissell, as a holder of a large amount of the stock of the New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, now enter my formal 
protest against the issuing of patents to the New Orleans Pacific Railway Com- 
pany for any lands granted by the act of Congress of 1871 to the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, for the following reasons: 

That the transfer of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Railroad to the New Orleans Pacific Railway Company was made without 
proper consideration, and in fact without any consideration at all, to the New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company. 

That the said transfer was made without being submitted to the stockholders 
of said New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, and with- 
out the knowledge of a large number of the stockholders. 


That the directors authorizing said transfer had no authority to authorize the | 


same,and had not been duly elected within a year before said transfer was au- 
thorized, and that the parties claiming to act as directors and authorizing said 
transfer were in fact ** mere dummies,” as admitted by the secretary of said com- 
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eFera 
It confers power ‘‘ to vote as proxy at an election of directors of the 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, to be 
held December 9, 1881, and also vote as proxy upon any other busi- 
ness which may come before the stockholders’ meeting.’’ Here is spe- 
cific power to do a particular act, namely, to. vote for directors anda 
general power to vote onany other business coming before the meeting. 


ce 


| The former is specific, the latter general, and both powers of an essen- 
| tially administrative character. 


Surely it can not be said that any ex- 
press power is here given to sell or ratify, and the action of Mr. Whee- 
lock in holding his meeting of stockholders and ratifying the assign- 
ment is ultra vires, and if this be so the Backbone company has not 
been legally divested of whatever rights it may have had in the land 
grant. 

But I am met here with the suggestion that the company does not 


| complain, and that it does not lhe in the mouth of any one else to do so. 


I answer that the record is full of complaints from parties in interest, 
there being protest upon protest and complaint upon complaint filed in 
the Interior Department. I answer, further, that the Government is 


| interested and has an undoubted right to avail itself of every legitimate 


ground upon which it is possible to recover from the grasp of specula- 
tors the patrimony of the people. I answer, still further, that if it be 
true, as repeated ad nauseam by the advocates of the railroad in this 
matter, that any one interested in a condition can perform it and thus 
destroy the condition, it is equall¥ true that the Government, inter- 
ested in behalf of the people, can claim the benefit of an omission to do 
that which was necessary to be done to conelude it. 

It is idle to say the Government has no interest in this matter. That 
position can only be maintained upon the theory that the grantor has 
no interest in the estates it has granted upon condition, whether pre- 
cedent or subsequent. The Government is the grantor here, and has 


| the unquestionable right to avail itself of any defeasance of which the 


| seemed never to forget or omit to insert such a condition. 


pany, and were acting in the sole interest of the president and secretary of the | 


New Orleans and Baton Rouge Company, who own a large majority of the shares 
of said railway company,and are endeavoring to secure to themselves the entire 
benefits arising from the transfer and sale to the New Orleans Pacific. 
I therefore beg of you that before patents are issued on said transfer I may be 
permitted to substantiate what I herein claim. 
Very respectfully, 


Cc. R. BISSELL. 
Hon. 8S. J. KinKwoop, 


Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


These documents contain the entire history of: this assignment, ex- 
cept that but one proxy is given, only one being necessary, asall were 
alike and evidently cut out of the same cloth and by the same hand. 
| invite a critical examination, for no one can make it without coming 
to the conclusion—a conclusion that will irresistibly force itself upon 
the mind—that the whole transaction is a fraud consummated by *‘ dum- 
mies.’ I haveneither the time nor patience to point it out, but desire 
only to direct attention to the legal effect of the proxy. It is but a 
mandate or power of attorney, upon the construction of which the case 
turns. If under the law it did not give authority to ratify the sale 
made by the president of the company there was no legal assignment 
of the grant. 

The law of Louisiana by which this power of attorney should be 
controlled is clear and positive. Article 2996 of the civil code of that 
State is as follows: 

; here conceived in general terms confers only power of administra- 
lon, 

If it be necessary to alienate or give a mortgage or do any other act of owner- 
ship, the power must be express. 

(\rticle 2997 illustrates the above, as follows: 


Chus the power must be express and special for the following purposes; To 
sell or to buy; to encumber or hypothecate, &c. 


I doubt whether any court would hold that the proxy given in this 
case conferred the power upon the mandatary, Mr. Wheelock, todo what 


he attempted to do, that is, to ratify the act of the president and sec- 


retary in making the assignment. 


| to the end that the 


grantee may be guilty. 

I pass now to the third branch of the case, which is, that time is ot 
the essence of the grant. There is no pretense that any road what 
ever was constructed by any company within the time fixed in the 
granting act, and the question is, is it material ? 

It is well to bear in mind that Congress has never in any case that 
Tam aware of made a railroad grant without fixing a time within which 
the road should be constructed as a condition, and in construing the 
effect of such a condition it is singular in the extreme that Congress 

l If such con- 
ditions had been only occasionally inserted in a granting act, one might 
suppose that it was unimportant; that Congress was jesting and per 
haps trifling with the divine right of railroads; in fact, one might sug- 
gest a great many theories to show that Congress did not mean what it 


| said, but when it invariably says a road must, as a condition, be built 


within a certain time, I think it quite natural for the people, if not 
the lawyers, to believe that there is some meaning in it. 

It will not do to say that Congress means nothing in using such 
language. What is the intent, the purpose, the design? For intent, 
purpose, and design there surely is. In some cases it may be to secure a 
speedy settlement of an uninhabited, wild, and perhaps fertile country, 
‘general welfare’’ and prosperity of the people 
may be promoted; in others it may be to give a more speedy means of 
transportation between different sections of the country, and perhaps 
enhance the value of lands lying contiguous to the road. An increase 
in the value of the lands is evidently one of the objects expected to be 
accomplished, for the moment a land grant is made the Government 
doubles the price of the lands within the limits of the grant subject 
to entry. This enhancement in the value of the public land must be 


| one of the objects sought to be accomplished by the building of a road; 


and as the Government immediately upon making the grant and with- 
drawing the granted land frem market doubles the minimum price of 
land not granted within the limits of the grant, on the ground that a 
road is to be built through the lands granted, it is reasonable to exact 
of the grantee that the road should be constructed within a given time 

The Government otherwise would not be justified in doubling the pric 
of its land. 

Now, take the case in hand. In 1872 and 1873 the lands granted 
to this company were withdrawn from market and the price of the even 
sections subject to entry within the limits of the grant were immediately 
doubled in price, because of the expected completion of the road withir 
five years—by the 3d of March, 1876. 

Congress in effect said to these railroad builders, *‘ We desire to pro 
mote the speedy sale and settlement of the public domain by the peo 
ple—to facilitate their means of intercommunication and transports 
tion, and to that end we will assist by granting a part of the pu 
land; but in order that these results shall be reached as soon as po 
ble we will require that the road shall be constructed and complet 
as quickly as possible within a given time.”’ 

Mr. Pomeroy, in his work on specific performance, volume 1, sectio 
384, says: 

When the nature of the subject-matter is such that its value necessaril) 
changes—that is, either increases or decreases with the mere lapse of time 


is then of the essence of the contract, and performance must be completed at 
the specified time 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Continuing on the same subject in section 385, he says: 


reli 


s settled that time is essential in contracts for the sale and purchase of 
stock in those 


iting to the transfer of shares in business corporations and 


joint stock companies and in contracts for life annuities. 

Another very important class of contracts in which time is essential, from the 
ry object and purpose of the agreement, consists of those made with the direct 
object of promoting or carrying out business or commercial enterprises, iaclud- 
dng those for the sale and purchase of land to be used for carrying on trade and 


business 


ve 


Who shall say, 


who can say, with truth, that the promotion or carry- 


ing on of business or commercial enterprises among the people was not 
one among the leading objects and purposes of this and all other simi- 


lar grants? 


caprice of corporations ? 


2 


(nd who can deny that the construction of a railroad increases the 
value of the contiguous lands or say that it makes no difference to the 
people whether this increase shall occur in one, or five, or fifteen years? 
Does it promote the general welfare of the people for which alone these 
grants are made to leave the accomplishment of these results to the 


Are the commercial and business interests of 


the country and the appreciation of the property of the people to be 


submitted to their convenience ? 


Surely not; and I can but think that 


Congress, invariably inserting time as a condition of these grants, in- 
tends to make it essential. 
| add the following authorities: 


rhe 


time fixed is at law deemed of the essence of the contract 


Powers, Perkins’s edition, page 395, and authorities there cited.) 
Che general opinion has always been that the day fixed was imperative on 


the parties at law. 


the essence of the contract at law 


ment 


It is to be hoped, therefore, that the day appointed will always be deemed of 


(Ibid, page 397.) 


The Committee on Public Lands contends, in strict accordance with 
law as I think, that all the conditions of a grant by statute must be 
strictly construed, and on this branch of the subject I quote the follow- 
ing authorities: 


Justice Field 


in Farnsworth’s case (2 Otto,62), says: 


But it is said that provisions for forfeiture are regarded with disfavor and con- 
strued with strictness, and that courts of equity will lean against their enforce- 


This, as a general rule, is true when applied to cases of contract, and 


the forfeiture relates to a matter admitting of compensation or restoration ; but 
there can be no leaning of the court against a forfeiture which is intended to 
secure the construction of a public work, in which the public are interested, 
where compensation can not be made for the default of the party, nor where 
the forfeiture is imposed by positive law 


re] 


compensation or clear estimate of damages 
ulso note and Hilliard on Real Property, 


alty or forfeiture, if incurred 
direct expression of the legislative will 


and that nothing passes by implication.”’ 


l 


ura, 


i 
I 
} 


called the Government 
of the grant and about the action of the Louisiana delegation. 


He cites the case of Keating vs. Sparrow in 1 Ball and Beatty, and 
quotes with approbation Lord Manning’s language, who says: 


It is manifest that in cases of mere contract between parties this court will re- 
lieve when compensation can be given, but against the provisions of astatute no 


Justice Story 


ief can be given 


, 
says 


It is clearly established that courts of equity will not interfere in cases of for- 
feiture when there can not be any just compensation decreed for the breach. 
Thus, for example, in the case of a forfeiture for the breach of a covenant not to 
assign a lease without license, or to keep leasehold premises insured, or to renew 
a lease within a given time, no relief will be given, for they admit of no just 


2 Story’s Eq. Just., sec. 1324. 
ith ed., 528 


See 


Continuing on the same subject, he Says: 


Where any penalty or forfeiture is imposed by statute upon the doing or omis- 
sion of a certain act, there courts of equity will not interfere to mitigate the pen- 


for it would be in direct contravention of the 


(IT bid,, sec. 1326. See also note.) 


It is a settled rule *‘ that public grants are to be construed strictly, 


mad Company ; 
boo 


; 27 Penn 
lo recapitulate 


(1 Black, 380; Rice vs. Rail- 
11 Peters, 544; 8 Howard, 581; 13 Howard, 81; 16 How- 
, 339; 2 Barn. & Ad., 792; 7 M. & Gr., 
I think I have shown that the road was not com- 


on 
253. ) 


pleted, that the claimant company did not legally acquire the grant 
its alleged assignment, and that the conditions of the grant have not 


ven complied with, and if I have not done so to the satisfaction of the 
opponents of the bill, I have at least thrown sufficient doubt around the 
pretensions of the claimant to justify any fair-minded man in support- 
ing the measure in the interest of the people 

Much has been said about the action, of what has been constantly 


about the road having been built on the faith 
Refer- 


ence has been frequently made to the latter, and stress has been laid 
upon the fact that I alone of that delegation have been opposing this 


grant 


people of my State as represented by my colleagues. 


, \ «i : y > War a : . an ono | > 
from Miss ar | Mr. VAN EATON | ** rolled it under his tongue as a | parish, and a printed copy be forwarded by the clerk of the 


Such distinctions are invidious. 


\llusion to them can have no other purpose than to put me in the 
light of a factionist, arraying myself in opposition to the wishes of the 


The gentleman 


sweet morsel,’’ and took particular pains to put the evidence of it in 
the ReEcoRD. 


assured that this was not of their seeking. 
account to my constituents as, I am sure, they are prepared to do. 


With my colleagues I have nocause of quarrel, feeling 
I am content to render an 
Nor 


shall I bandy words with the gentleman from Mississippi, but lest his 


fervid zeal may have led some unwitting member to think unkindly of 
me for daring to differ with my colleagues and with him, I will pro- 





duce my warrant of authority. 
olutions of some of the local authorities of my district. 
special attention particularly to the first. 
that I am not alone in my opinion of the fraudulent character of 
Backbone matter, and may possibly come to the conclusion that | 


If he will re: 


not misrepresenting my constituents. 


THE POLICE JURY, 
CLINTON, I 
The police jury met in regular session. Minutes ofthe last 


approved, All members present. 


Resolved (1), That the protest and resolutions presented and r 


Skipwith, sr., be adopted as read, and upon motion carried 


dered published. 
PROTEST OF EAST FELICIANA, 


Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has recently set aside 


I invite 


ud it he will fj 


sA., June 5, 188 


} 


meeting read a 


ead by Mr. Hy 


the protest o 


| Florida parishes—of which East Feliciana is one—remonstrating agains 
recognition of a grant of lands commonly called the grant to “ the Back 
railroad,” a fraudulent concern,which was by some adroit impecunious adv: 
urers and speculators organized fifteen years or more ago as a tributary to | 


Texas Pacific, and which never had any vitality, except the 


of its projectors, and never gave any evidence of life except 


vey from Pontchatoula to Baton Rouge, thence to Clinton, and thence to son 


unlimited ¢} 
by running a 


| point northeastward, never, we believe, definitely ascertained; but presu 
bly the survey was continued as far as enough public land could be found w 
onstruction of t 


| road, 
formidable piles of cross-ties along the surveyed line, the Backbone 1 
(Sugden on | 


thirty miles of the projected line to pay all the costs of the ¢ 
Beyond that survey of the proposed line and the accu 


was a swindling myth which was originally projected for no 


large slice of the valuable franchises of the Texas Pacific 
firmly do we, the police jury of East Feliciana, remonstrate 


tration of a most unmitigated fraud upon the people of the communit 


which this overshadowing land monopoly is created. 


We remonstrate, with no hope or expectation of prevailing with the Secretary 


mulation of s 


1 


purpose whate 
except to enrich a few greedy speculators, by getting a position to gobbk 


Respectful y 
against the pe 


m 


It is to be found in the following res. 


ni 
Mild 


+} 
tilt 


The same was o 


of the Interior, who has already decided that he is powerless to apply a remed 
for the wrong done these communities; a wrong so flagrant that it conveys t 
a gang of worthless schemers all the public domain between the Mississi; 


Riverand the [Illinois Central Railroad for nothing. 


have not enough data to justify a conjecture. 


the Florida parishes is not for a restitution of these identical lands, but for 


acre of land scrip for every acre of land surveyed by order of 


Montpelier and Greensburg land offices, we respond to such an object 
since 1812 the United States has treated this territory as a muniment of eminent 
domain, but always against the protests of our vigilant and clear-sighted 


cestors—notably on the two occasions which we are proceedi1 
When, on the 10th day of October, i810, the convention w 


erning power of the free, sovereign, and independent State 


sent a hospitable invitation to the Government of the Unit 


and assume jurisdiction over the territory which the people of West | 


had conquered from the King of Spain, the convention inse 


conquerors thereof. 


Congress fron 


tio 
on 


i 


1g to recite,tow 


hich was the 


ed States to « 


rted in the iny 
| tion an express reservation of title in the soil of the conquered domain to 


of West Flori 


Secondly, in the first Legislature which met after Congress had extended t 


laws of Louisiana over the domain recentlyjgoverned by the 
ida 


ernment to open a land office for the survey and sale of lands 


i 


State of West 


in the first Legislature of Louisiana, we repeat, in which the Florida 
ishes had representation, the proposition was made to petition the General G 


within the bor 


In Louisiana, we conje 
ure, it amounts to 500,000 acres, and how much in the State of Mississippi w: 


If it be urged that the claim « 


of the defunct State of West Florida upon an equal footing with the other pu! 


lands in the State of Louisiana. 
protested on the grounds that the public lands in Louisiana 
and paid for by the United States from France in 1803, but 


Florida had been conquered from Spain in 1810, and belonge 


conquerors 
the subdivisions of the defunct State of West Florida, and a 


had been 
the lands 


d rightfully tot 


mong the pr 


ors was the late William Silliman, who represented the district of Fe! 


which has been since subdivided into Eastand West Feliciana 
that since the establishment of the land offices the Governr 
given away a large portion ofthe land conquered by our anc 
West Florida, which demised in 1812. For that reason the ec 


| reclamation for the identical lands which their ancestor con¢ 


and the Pear! River to the Backbone railroad, or to the assignee of that co 
, which has constructed a lin 
| grab upon the public domain, a special interest in holding off 


| porations for any purpose whatever except in the matter of 
which particular we have reluctantly assented on the hypothesis th 


and transmitted to them by a valid title. Adhering as close 


the case will admit to the line laid down by our ancestors, the police jurik 


pose to accept restitution in the shape of land scrip 
inferred that the claim for restitution is in no manner affe 
acts of Congress granting nearly all the public lands betwe 


and mythical concern, the Texas Pacific 


road on the western bank of the Mississippi River. But we 


; hence it 


Itiswellki 
nent has sold 
sestor, the Sti 
laimants n 
juered 
ly as tl 








may be! 
scted by the re 
en the Missis 


e « 


» have, bes 


interest as citizens of the United States in the endeavor to defeat this 


the land-gra 


We have always viewed with distrust large grants of power or wealth | 


better to enrich a monopoly than not to have a railroad. 


| grant is not only a stupendous fraud upon the people ot the 


| advancement of the public schools 


it creates an overshadowing monopoly in every one of the c 


are now claiming from the Government their rightful inherit 


creates in our midst a monopoly odious to the genius of our people 


railroad gr 
But this Ba 
United States 
Ormm unite 
and n 


ance , 


cially devolves upon us to resist the malappropriation of vast bodies « 
which our community has looked confidently to furnish current funds 


sale of the timber to maintain a useful and general system 
education, and by the sale of the lands to acquire a fund suffi 
If there is no power in t 
ment to right the gross wrong we complain of, common sense 
power which made the grant can revoke the grant, because 
fraud and because manifestly the transaction is destitute « 


lo Congress, then, we now appeal to strike with nullity this most iniq 


transaction. And to the end that our appeal may be proper! 
Be it resolved, That the above protest be printed in the offi 


Hon. Ep. Lewis, with a request that he will bring this mat 


| Congress properly at its next session; and that a printed coy 
| nished to the presidents of the seven police juries which are 


a request that they will co-operate with us memorializing Congress 
Be it further resolved, That the district attorney be requested 


but 
of con n-- 
ment forthe 
he Interior De} 
assures us! 


It wae « 
f a consid 


vy voiced 

cial journal « 
police jury t 
ter to the not 


This protest was signed by all the members representing an) 


bou 


To the adoption of that measure our ancestors 


in Wes 


»v be similarly ! 


co-claimants 
and 
if in his 


ment such a course of action be practicable) to institute in the name of the | 


ple of East Feliciana legal proceedings to cancel the mortga 


| domain which has just been recorded in East Feliciana by the agen! 
Texas Pacific Railroad 


ge upon the | 
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ract 
PoLice JurY Room, 
Parish of East Baton Rouge, June 12, 1883. 
On motion of Mr. F. Gardere, after the reading of the protest of the police 
surv of the parish of East Feliciana, relative to the Backbone railroad grant, it 


. is ordered this jury do indorse the action of the said police jury of East Fe- 


liciana and join in their protest. 


* * * 


* . 
ANDREW JACKSON, President. 
O. P. SKOLFIELD, Clerk. 


PoLicE Jury Room, 
East Baton Rouge, La., July 19, 1883. 


4 true extract from minutes of the proceedings of police jury of this parish. 
O. P. SKOLFIELD, 
Chief Police Jury, FE. B. Rouge. 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
Parish of East Baton Rouge : 
CLERK’S OFFICE. 

I. Benjamin F. Bryan, clerk of the seventeenth judicial district court for said 
parish and State, do hereby certify that O. P. Skolfield, whose name is signed 
to the annexed certificate, is now and was at the time clerk of the police jury of 
said parish, and that the same is in due form and signed by the proper officer. 

Given under my hand and seal of office at Baton Rouge this 3d day of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1888. 

B. F. BRYAN, 
Clerk Seventeenth Judicial District Court. 
FRANKLINTON, August 4, 1883. 

Dear Sir: At the July session of the police jury of Washington Parish the 
following resolution was passed, namely : 

Resolved by the police jury of the parish of Washington, That we protest in the 
name of the people of the parish of Washington against the grant of any lands 
embodied in the area of what is known as the Florida Parish to the Backbone 
railroad, or to any other railroad, by the United States of America 

Resolved, That a copy of this resplution be forwarded to Henry Skipwith, 
esq., our agent and attorney in fact. 


M. J. PITMAN, Clerk P. J. 


HENRY SKIPWITH, Esq. 

As to theallegation that the road was built on the faith of the grant, 
I have not much to say beyond this, that I have no doubt whatever 
that these schemers hoped to get the land grant, but I do not find any 
evidence in the record that Congress, the grantor, ever did one single 
act to justify them in expecting it. Some years ago the Louisiana del- 
egation promised to do what they could to secure it tor the claimant 
company, and they accordingly did what they could. Bills, for the 
purpose of transferring the grant to them were introduced in the Forty- 
tifth and Forty-sixth Congresses. (And here let me repeat what | 
have already said heretofore, that no bill for this purpose ever was re- 
ported to the House for its action beyond the bill reported by Mr. Elam 
in the Forty-fifth Congress, which was merely reported and recommit- 
ted to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, out of which it never came 
back to the House. I challenge the production of any other report, 
for I have diligently searched and have not been able to find any. ) 
The delegation tried doubtless to get Congress to transfer the grant, but 
failed. This foundation of their faith failed them. 

They then abandoned further effort in that direction and went to 
what they and the gentlemen who spoke in opposition to the bill are 
pleased to call the Government. They speak of assurances given them 
by the Government, of the official action of the Government, of having 
built the road on the faith of the assurances of the Government and on 
the faith of the official action of the Government, &c. They abounded 
in faith—a faith, I fear, not the ‘‘gift of God.’’ But I can not dwell 
longer upon this. All their dealings have been had with the Interior 
Department, a mere creature of Congress, and I care not what have been 
its assurances—what its official action, it has no power to dispose of the 
public domain except in accordance with the laws of Congress, and 
whatever they may do outside of its provisions is void. 

I could demonstrate, however, were it worth the trouble, that the 
Interior Department never, prior to the alleged completion of the road, 
gave them any good reason to believe that it would recognize their de- 
mand for the grant. 

Let me now pay my respects to the somersault of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PAyson]. I said at the outset that I would show 
that he had reversed the position he has hitherto taken upon these 
subjects—that he had hitherto agreed with the majority of the commit- 
tee, that time was of the essence of these grants. 

He is with the majority of the committee on the bill to forfeit the 
jand grant to the Northern Pacific. That bill proposes to forfeit all the 
land except that lying contiguous to that part of the road constructed 
within the time fixed in the granting act. The company constructed | 
only 530 miles within the time and 1,340 miles after the time, and yet 
he votes with us to forfeit all the land opposite this 1,340 miles, on the 
ground that it was not built in time. (See H. R. 6534 and Mr. HEN+ 
LEY’S report thereon. ) 

He is with the majority of the committee on the bill (H. R. 5897) they 
reported declaring a forfeiture of all the land grant to the California 
and Oregon Railroad Company, except that part coterminous with that 
part of the road constructed within the time. (See Mr. HENLEY’s re- 
port thereon.) He is with the committee on the bill to forfeit all the 
land grant to the Southern Pacific of California, except for that part | 
constructed in time, and has been with the committee in every case on 
this question of time except this case. I might go on and enumerate 
others, but these are enough. I respectfully commend to his careful | 
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| Stead law 


| his ears the glad tidings of success 


| costly carpets glowing with the richest coloring of the Orient. 


| clime, all arranged and grouped with matchless skill. 
| plate-glass windows of crystal clearness, artistically draped in curtains 
| of antique design, through which the light of heaven creeps gently in 
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and prayerful attention his letter, to be found in the Forest Rambler, 
his home paper, of April 19, 1884, and which I append: 


HON, L. E. PAYSON’S LETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1884 
I am, as you will see by the Chicago papers, in the midst of the 
railroad fight, and the burden of it is on my shoulders. 

We are having a great contest over the Oregon Central land grant, and expect 
it to be followed with the other bills on the Calendar, four in number, reclaim- 
ing these vast areas of land for the settler, for homes (cheap homes under the 
beneficent system devised and consummated by the Republican party, the home- 
for the poor, instead of allowing them to remain as assets in the hands 
of rich and defiant corporations not legally or equitably entitled to them 


Mr. GOopELI 


My sense of duty imperatively compels my remaining here at this work, in- 
| stead of going home to look after a renomination. My interests, after all, in 
that direction are in the hands of the people, and with their judgment, unin- 


fluenced by my presence, I shall be perfectly satisfied 

I have striven to do my whole duty while here, never allowing 
business to interfere with my public work. 
of appointment for that object 


any personal 


Except when absent on business 
I have never missed a vote or a roll-call since I 


have been a member here rhe special work I have been engaged in shows 
for itself. I am perfectly satisfied with it, and trust my friends and political 


opponents as well are content 

This you may say to the convention for me, that I renew the pledges I have 
made (and I know [have kept) to serve the people of the district and the nation 
to the best of my ability, and.to make the public business paramount, should 
they deem it proper to extend to me a renomination. 

As a matter of personal pleasure, I deeply, earnestly wish I could be present 
with the representatives of the people at the district convention, but I believe 
you will all approve my course in remaining here 

Indeed, as the public business now stands on these matters, I would not leave 
if my nomination depended upon it. 

Remember me kindly to all friends 

Yours, truly, 





L. E. PAYSON 
Hon, A. GOODELL, 
Chairman Central Committee, Ninth District, Illinois 
Was the ‘‘ burden ’”’ too great for the gentleman in this case? I con- 


gratulate him, and hope he will give the country a new version of Sin- 
bad the Sailor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say that there are over 
three hundred honest settlers on these lands in my county alone who 


| honestly believe that they have a better right to their homes than this 


railroad company, and that I believe as they do. I earnestly hope the 
bill will pass. But if it must be defeated let me ask the gentlemen 
from Alabama [ Mr. OATEs], from Mississippi [Mr. VAN EATon ]. from 
Illinois [Mr. PAYSON], and all the honorable gentlemen who have 
spoken and expect to vote against it, to come and go with me to the 
haunts and halls of the victor, the conquering hero, he who, in my 
humble judgment, will gather in the spoils of this struggle, Mr. Jay 
Gould. 

The Western Union, his willing slave, 


He 


will have long since clicked to 
will have learned not only the 
result of the vote, but the names of those who voted yea and the names 
of those who voted navy. The minutest details attending its passage 
have not escaped his attention; it is all fully known to him, and doubt- 
less a record made of whatever may be thought useful to him and his 
confederates in future schemes of personal and corporate aggrandize- 
ment. 

We shall find him, perhaps, not ‘‘ arrayed in purple and fine linen,”’ 
but in the midst of luxurious surroundings. There will be soft and 
It will 
give forth no sound from either the footfall of the gentle dame or the 
lordly master, no warning of coming and going. There will be wains- 
coated walls inlaid in mosaics of rare and beautiful woods from every 


There will be 


There will be frescoed ceilings rivaling in their beauty and perfection 
the highest works of theart. There will be paintings upon the walls, 
statuary in the niches, paintings from the old masters of priceless 
value, paintings illustrative of every virtue of the human heart, of 
peace and plenty, of justice, of mercy, of truth, of charity. There 


| will be wonderful collections of curious things from beyond the seas, 


from above and beneath the earth, relics rare, mementoes more precious 
than the gold of Ophir. There will be reclining in old oaken chairs of 
rich and rare design, around a table blazing with the mosaics of the Old 
World, Mr. Gould, Mr. Dodge, Colonel Wheelock, Mr. J. J. Flannagan, 
and Mr. William H. Barnum. There will be a package on this table, 
curiously labeled: 
**Land-Grant Bonds. 
**New Orleans Pacific. 
‘Doubtful.’ 
Listen, now, to what Mr. Gould has to say: 
‘*Gentlemen, the fight is over and we have won. 
friends have stood by us We must not forget them. 
‘*These bonds, hitherto marked doubtful, 


ties. 


How nobly our 


are now gilt-edged securi 
Before we proceed to a division permit me to thank you sincerely 
for the energy and discretion displayed in the management of tl 
scheme and especially in engineering the defeat of the bill in Congress 

**T was apprehensive that Senator VAN WYCK at one time would ss 
cure an investigation and d 


eve lop the inward facts, which would have 
defeated our speculation, but that fear is happily past and w 


e cah now 
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— ; , 
felicitate ourselves upon having secured a bonus of over 1,000,000 acres 


of the finest agricultural and timber land in the country, worth at the 
lowest figure $3,000,000. Fill your glasses, gentlemen. Here is to 
our friends.”’ 


A sip or two only of the sparkling fluid is taken, for the division | 
is yet to be made, and each feels the necessity of retaining possession of 


all his faculties. Even these men watch each other narrowly. 

The division begins, bright new bonds slip easily through the nim- 
ble fingers of the presiding genius of this conclave, and as they are 
passed to the one and then to the other, see how the eye of each kindles 
with unwonted joy; how triumphant the smile that creeps over their 
flushed cheeks. Silent, erect, intent, each scans the count, unconscious 


that truth, justice, mercy, and charity, gloriously symbolized upon the | 


surrounding walls by the magic brush and pencil of the old masters, 
are dumb witnesses of the scene. 


Take a final glance, gentlemen of the opposition, at what I have but | 


faintly endeavored to outline. Fill in the picture with all that imag- 


ination can suggest or wealth procure; burn it indelibly, if possible, | 


iuto your heart and brain and then go with me elsewhere. I will lead 
you to the humble home of the man, and brother shall I say? who wins 
his bread by the ‘“‘ sweat of his brow.’’ It shall be upon the vast 
savannas of my native land. 

As we approach, on either side will be herds of wild cattle and horses, 
peacefully grazing upon lands fertile beyond computation, covered with 
rich native grasses and flowers that fill the air with delicious per- 
fume. There will be inthe distance signs of human habitation, and 
you will wonder why this rich and beautiful land is not crowded with 
the busy sons of toil. A wide expanse stretches away to the right and 
to the left, and in front of us will be dimly seen the abodes we seek. 
Skirts of timber loom up as we advance on either hand as nature’s 
framing to these gently undulating prairies, dotted here and there with 
rude dwellings inhabited by a peaceable, happy, and contented people. 

By devious paths we travel and finally haltin front of the nearest. 


We dismount, throwing the reins of our bridles over the heads of our 


horses, leaving them free to graze where they will, for such is the cus- 
tom of the country. Stop a moment and make a note. 
with stake and rider inclose this quiet home. 
and forth form the entrance. 
the little corn, cotton, and potatees upon which these people depend 
for food and clothing 


Chere will be but one bar up, giving easy access to the premises, for 
Hatless, shoeless children will be 


this is one sign of their hospitality. 
playing in the yard, surrounded in every direction with domestic fowls. 
Chey will scamper away as we advance. 


by; the house is rude in the extreme, built either of logs or boards, 


with one main room perhaps fifteen feet square, with possibly a shed 
; the floor and ceiling of split boards; a ladder 
in the corner of the room with which to reach the loft; two or three 
wooden stools, a raw-hide chair, perhaps two of them; a rough cypress 
one bed in the corner, a trundle-bed slipped under it; a cupboard 
with a small quantity of crockery and tinware, and a wide chimney- 
hearth, in one corner of which the good wife is seated cooking, or per- 


room; a mud chimney 


table: 


haps brewing a cup of coffee. 


There are no glass windows, no panel doors, all is built of rude 


Rail fences | 
Pole bars that slip back | 
A small field is in the rear containing | 


There will be a tree planted 
here and there, and a small garden spot fenced with oak pickets near 
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Mexican War Pensions. 


SPEECH 
CASEY YOUNG 


OF TENNESSEE, 


HON. 


5 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 5, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5667) granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of th 
Mexican war, and for other purposes, 

Mr. YOUNG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say a few words in reference to this ex- 
traordinary bill, giving to the House some of the reasons at lea 
which influence me in voting againstit. I donot like to oppose a pen- 
| sion bill, whether for the veterans of the Mexican and Indian wars 0; 
for the soldiers who fought in the Union Army during the late war, an 
any bill based upon a reasonable appreciation of the services rendere: 
to the country by the soldiers who fought in these different wars woul 
receive my support. But in view of what this bill, if passed in its pres- 
ent form, will ultimately lead to, I feel that I should fail in a hiv) 


Ul 


public duty if I did not oppose it and point out its ruinous features, 


e 


at 


j 
} 
| 


pensions more enlarged and liberal than was ever created by the legisla- 
tion of any other countryin the world. The soldiers of no government 
were ever so generously and munificently provided for. And this 

| right. I assisted, and cheerfully, too, in the enactment of some of t!, 
laws for their benefit which are now on the statute-books; but I did not 
then suspect that these laws were but the commencement of a system 0: 
legislation that would in the end impose upon the country for the next 
| halfcentury a vast financial burden. 

The veterans of other wars have not been so kindly cared for, and 
now, after long years of neglect and when most of them are in pov: 
and old age, their condition appeals most strongly for a part of that 
bounty, nay, that justice, which has been so lavishly bestowed upon 
their younger brethren in arms. A few of them are my constituents 
and have expected me to vote for this tardy recognition of their just 
claim upon the Government, but they do not, I think, expect me 1 
so at the enormous cost which this bill would inevitably entail. Wha 
ever may be expected of me, however, in this regard, I could not wit! 
my convictions of public duty give my assent to the passage of this 
bill if it would enrich every Mexican veteran, no one being as anxious 
as I am to do them a justice already too long delayed. I have no right 
as a public representative to confer a benefit upon a few individuals 
the cost of a sum almost as great as the national debt ever was 

I take it for granted that gentlemen who are so earnestly urging th: 
passage of this bill to the exclusion of all other measures have not 
stopped to consider what a cruel wrong they are doing the Mexican 
veterans, and what an enormous additional burden they are endeavor 
| ing to lay upon the people of this country, already complaining most 
grievously of overtaxation. These gentlemen surely do not drean 


3 


to do 


The soldiers of the late war are already provided for by a system of 


boards on wooden hinges and fastened with wooden latches. As we | that their unselfish zeal in behalf of the soldiers will, if they succeed 
enter she will glance timidly at first at her visitors, and then bid us | in passing this bill, cost the country more than two thousand millions 
welcome. Rising from her chair she will insist that it be taken. Her | of dollars, but 2 careful calculation made from the most reliable dat 


husband comes in from his labors and greets us kindly. 
me with anxious voice about his homestead. Answer him if you have 
the heart to do so. Tell him that your votes have taken it from him 
that you have given it to the wealthy men of the land, to Jay Gould & 
Co., to the railroad. 


Nerve yourselves to the task and tell him further of the scene you 
of the magnificent and luxuri- 
ous abodes of the railroad magnates; of how they felicitated themselves 
Then watch the face 


witnessed in the division of the spoils; 


upon their success; of how much they realized. 


of this honest yeoman. He is but a type of those who bear the burder 


of your taxation, who fight your battles, whose blood and heroic forti- 


tude won for you your freedom, and whose strong arms are ever ready t 
be uplifted in defense of their country. Glance atthe wife—at the little 
ones 
for the sorrow and anguish you have visited upon this rustic home. 
You will have driven the steel into his soul; your hand has beer 
turned against the dearest spot to him on earth. 


potism of wealth? Can you wonder that nihilism, communism, agra 
rianism is silently taking possession of the hearts and minds of the la 
? You dare not say they have no grievance, nor dare you 
deny that in the oppressions, the insatiate demands of wealthy mer 
and soulless corporations lies the true cause of that grievance. 
Contrast the two pictures—put them side by side. 
money kings adding to their ingots amid scenes of royal splendor, anc 
then at the humble cottage of the lowly patriot who, at their bidding 


boring classes‘ 


having gathered together his little all, is turning sadly away from the 


birthplace of his children. Choose ye between them. 





He will ask 


at theirsimple household gods—and then pray God to forgive you 


| 
(nd can you wonder 
that his hand should be turned against you, against the greed and des- 


Look first at the 


attainable shows that this is a moderate estimate, and will most prob 
ably fall under rather than go above the real amount which this b 
will cost. This will no doubt surprise those who have not examine 
| the subject closely. It startled me when my attention was called to 
by one of the most accomplished actuaries and statisticians in th 
country. 
of every accessible source of information upon the subject, and to mak 
a calculation of’ the most probable cost of this biil. 
the data upon which I base the following facts anc estimates 

The muster-rolls of the United States Army and Navy show that 
the war between the States there were enlisted 2,064,000 men. Hos 
| many of them were married or had dependent relatives is not shown 
| to my knowledge, by any published report or document, but the pro 
portion is easily arrived at by an examination of the pension-rolls 


. 


a 





1 | alive January 1, 1866. The 604,000 dead soldiers left 307,000 widow 
who have applied for pensions, as shown by the report of the Commis 
sioner of Pensions. by 
soldiers who died were married. And it is fair to assume that a muec! 
larger percentage of those living are married. It can be safely es! 


1 
1 in 1866 at the average age of 32 years are now married. 

That is to say, there are now 1,200,000 married men who were * 
diers in the Union Army. These men die at the rate of twenty to 
thousand, which rate steadily increases as they grow older, | 
forty years the last will have passed away. Thus the first year a 
the passage of this act there would be 25,000 widows to pension at > 
per month; the second year the number would slightly increase. 


1 


ruil 


‘ 


| ' 


I requested this gentleman to make a thorough examination 


He has given me 


in) 


Of these enlisted men 604,000 died or were killed, leaving 1,460,000 


This shows that more than 50 per cent. of the 


mated that at least 80 per cent. of the men discharged from the Army 


the 
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six years there would be over 200,000 widows on the pension-roll, and 
the money to be expended would amount to $30,000,000 per annum. 
In ten years the widow’s roll would contain over 300,000 names and 
would require $45,000,000 perannum. The expectancy of life for these 
widows, supposing them to average 32 years of age now, shows that at 
the end of thirty years 50 per cent. of them will be alive and the pen- 
sion-list then for widows would be reduced to $22,500,000 per annum. 

Thus in one year alter the passage of the bill 25,000 widows will 
be entitled to its benefits; in ten years the number will be 300,000, the 
highest point to which this rule would reach, and the amount paid in 
these ten years would be $240,000,000. For the next twenty years, 
when the names on the roll decrease from the highest point to one- 
half, the amount to be paid out would be $670,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate. In thirty years more this ‘‘ widows’ roll’’ would be extinct, 
costing during this latter period $290,000,000 more, a total of $1,200,- 
000,000. 

This calculation includes children, but not fathers and mothers, and 
of these there would be at least. 50,000, to whom the annual pension 
in the aggregate would be $7,000,000, lasting ten years and making 
the total for dependent relatives and widows under the ninth section 
of the bill $1,270,000,000. 


am of opinion that they are more likely too low. 


. 

403 

I do not believe the soldiers will want this bill passed themselves 
when they come to understand the disastrous consequences which it 
will entail. I can not think that the gallant men who rescued the Gov- 
ernment from the perils of civil war are now willing to surrender it 
wholly into the hands of the tax-gatherer for the next fifty years—for 
such would be the effect of this bill. We now owe to the public cred- 
itors more than $1,400,000,000; add to this sum $3,000,000,000 more, 
all of whi¢h must be paid within the next fifty years, and it does not 
present a Very hopeful outlook to the people, who are now feeling the 
burden of a taxation too large to be comfortable with probable pros- 
perity. It may and doubtless will be claimed that the estimates I have 
submitted are too high, but I have considered them most carefully and 
For these reasons I 


| can not give this bill my support, though I should be glad to vote for 


Section 8 provides that any one of these living soldiers who served | 


three months and is dependent upon his labor for support shall be en- 
titled to a disability pension ranging from $24 to $288 perannum. It 
may be safely estimated that one million of those living will be found 


to be dependent on their labor, and therefore eligible under the bill as 
pensioners. The average of the disability pension may be assumed at | 


$12.50 permonth, or $150 per year, which is more than $50 less than | 


the present average of pensions, which is $203 per annum. If only 10 


per cent. of those living were to apply for pensions, the cost would be | 
$15,000,000 per year. The expectancy of life for a man of 50 years is | 


twenty-one years. This would make the average cost of each of those 
pensioners $3,150 or $315,000,000 for 10 per cent. of the number of 


living soldiers. But the records of the Pension Office show that of the | 
1,200,000 survivors of the war 496,721 have already applied for pen- | 


sions, claiming wounds or disabilities incurred inthe lineof duty. Of | 


these 201,111 have been allowed and 66,534 rejected, and 181,608 re- 
main unacted upon. 

Pass this bill and these 180,000 applications will be granted as soon 
as the clerical work can be done, and you add at once $27,000,000 to 
the pension-roll perannum. If none of the 963,000 discharged soldiers 
who have not applied for a pension should apply the passage of this bill 
would add over $600,000,000 to the pension-roll in cases where the ap- 
plications are already made. But human nature is the same every- 


where, and the probabilities are that in ten years more than 50 per | 


cent. of the soldiers who have not applied will apply under this bill 
and obtain pensions. Suppose 500,000 are put upon the rolls within 
the next ten years, they would add $1,575,000,000 to the cost of pen- 
sions, and it can scarcely be doubted that at least this number will be 
added. 

To summarize: under section 9 we will probably have to pay $1,270,- 
000,000 for dependent relatives, and under section 8 we will have to 


pay at least $600,000,000, and most probably $1,500,000,000, for disa- 


bility pensions. 


ary’? and “‘ expectancy of life’’ tables, and show that the grand total 


of expenditure which is involved in these sections 8 and 9 will be the | 


enormous sum of $3,370,000,000. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, when called on two years ago for the 
number of survivors of the Mexican war, estimated 36,000 soldiers and 
32,000 widows. 
rather large. There were in round numbers 100,000 men in the Army 
that conquered Mexico, and the entire losses did not exceed 20 per cent., 
leaving 80,000 men of the average age of 28 years discharged in 1847. 
Climatic influences, added to unwonted hardships and dissipation in- 
duced by army service in a foreign country, must have caused a much 
greater than the ordinary death-rate, and it is fair to presume that 
25,000 men and 15,600 widows who have not remarried would be about 
the number who would receive service pensions under this bill. 

The soldiers under this bill average 65 years old, with a life expect- 
ancy of twelve years, while the widows average 57 years of age, with 
a life expectancy of sixteen years. 

At a pension of $12 per month nearly $6,000,000 would be the an- 
nual addition to the pension-roll, and about $40,000,000 would be paid 
out before the list was extinguished. 

Chis is but a small sum compared with the enormous expenditures 

proposed by the eighth and ninth sections of the bill, but the vicious 
principle of a service pension is established, rendering it certain that 
in & few years a similar demand will be made for all the soldiers of the 
late war, and then who can estimate the amount of money it will re- 
quire to meet the demands of our pension-roll ? 
_ [ know and appreciate the character of influence that is behind and 
influencing the support which many members are giving to this bill, 
and that it is an influence and power that few public men have the cour- 
age todefy. 
ously applied, draw us into the enactment of a law which our judgment 
and sense of public duty must condemn? 


such a pension bill as the soldiers of all wars have a right to ask for; 
but further than this I will not go. 


Salt in Polities—Its Conservative Quality—Deeay of Integrity— 
Mortmain and Monopoly—Lant-Trust and Restitution—Prog- 
ress and Poverty—A Time for Reform. 


“If the salt have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be salted.’’—Matthew v, 13 
“Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.’’—Mark ix, 50. 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL S. COX. 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884, 


On the following amendment offered by Mr. BELFoRD to the bill (H. R.7012 
making appropriation for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 


“For the improvement of Salt River, in the State of Kentucky, the sum of 


$100,000: Provided, That the improvement herein contemplated and provided 
for shall be completed before the Lith of November, A. D. 1884, so that the Demo- 
cratic party may thereby have free and easy access to one of the States of th« 
United States they have the capacity to govern.” 

Mr. COX, of New York, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not intend to respond to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. WHITE]. His references toSalt River and the necessities 
for its improvement are facetious, but on a bill of this kind they pro- 
voke me to serious thought. He quotes what I said on a former discus- 
sion of another river and harbor bill when the present Speaker, his 
colleague, suggested to me the macadamization of a certain stream in 
Kentucky, so as to improve its—navigation. 


I did jocosely propose to 
make it—a thoroughfare. 


I referred to the gentleman’s colleague then 


| as being opposed on principle to this questionable legislation. 
pl ‘ i , . | 
These are facts deducible from the bill and the established ‘‘moriu- | 


While I admit that the present bill isan improvement on former 
legislation of a similar character, yet I hope still further to improve it, 
so as to make it acceptable to those who, like myself, can see no Federal 
commerce in small local streams, nor any power or place to build canals 


| in a bill for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 


This estimate, made by the ‘‘ Carlisle tables,’’ seems | 


Sut ought we to allow any sortof pressure, however strenu- | 


| below the salt.”’ 


But, sir, I rise to moralize somewhat. I desire ‘‘special leave’’ to 
discuss the conservative elements of salt as well as Salt River. 


Salt 
River is not located in Kentucky. 


Itisofwiderrenown. Itis astream 

as full of sad meaning to the politician as the Stygian stream to the 

ancient Greek. It is the route to official exile—exile to Hades—the 
political Limbus Fatuorum. 

SALT IN SYMBOLS 

The word “‘ salt,’’ sir, is Aryan in origin. 


It has preserved its savor 
on all derivative tongues. 


Its relation to politics is implied in the 
word salary. Salt was a legal tender among the Latins. 
ment of the sea as wellasof the land. Its function is preservative and 
purifying. It seasons our food to make it palatable, and our wit to 
make it pungent. It gives flavor and relish. It is an element of 
health. It was the ancient symbol of hospitality. From time imme- 
morial, to be placed above the salt at the banquet table was regarded 
as the most polite recognition of rank. Those who were not seated 
near the salt-cellar, so to speak, were regarded as servile and mean, 
and were relegated to the ‘‘attic.’’ Therefore, if one means to be 
self-respecting, it is still said, in the old parlance, that ‘‘ he never drinks 
Salt is the emblem of purification. The sea is salt 
overthe ruinsof Sodom. On the Dead Sea’s shore the crystallized wife 
of the fleeing patriarch became a pillar of salt How sad her lot! 

But, in its most remote and liquid meaning, the word salt implies 
a retiracy from power, an exile up a stream where there may be no 
patronage but much repentance. ine lacrime! 

UNSAVORY CANDIDATES. 
It was remarked by my friend here from Massachusetts [Mr. Ly- 


It is an ele- 


| MAN] that he could not sustain certain eminent Republican candi- 


& 
d 
' 
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They lacked the moral purity by which his independent course 
guided. Besides, he added, it is necessary to the health of par- 
ties that they should be retired for purification. It was indeed a bad 
party that exile from power could not help. He meant that a place 
for Salt River is indispensable in our lederal bill for rivers and har- 
bors, and that it should not be neglected, as it had great utilities. He 
would therefore enlarge the channel of this national stream, and to 


Wa 


t 
its 


. Holy water for lustration bring 


the defiled party of moral ideas—and immoral deeds. 

Mr. Chairman, my reasons for so often opposing bills of this kind 
have been freely given This is a sample of other objectionable bills. 
Kach andall of them should be subject to one test and one rule. 

| have served long in Congress. If there be any secret cause formy 
long continuance in this House it may be discovered in my mode of 
business 

DUTY OF 


rHE LEGISLATOR, 


Let us work by arule. The office of the law-maker is one of trust. 
Let us measure its duties by a standard, and determine the trust by its 
terms and not by loose construction. The rule should 
It should neither shrink nor stretch. 

Whether in benefactions like the life-saving, letter-carrier, immigra- 
tion, foreign steamer inspection, and other bills; or in economies respect- 


not be elastic. 


ing taxation and tariff; the river and harbor, and other appropriations; | 


or in matters affecting our social and political science, such as the cen- 
sus and apportionment; or as to the relations of citizens—Federal State, 


and foreign—my action has been guided by the rigid rule of written law | 


I have indulged 'n NO | people than the grand army of office retainers in the Republican party 
excesses, no prodigalities, no compounding or usurpation of powers, no | 

. . . | 
straining after the glitter of national effulgence that would eclipse the | Republican official organization itself. It 


applied to granted power, strictly construed. 


more important though less garish system of local and State institutions. 
Hence, I have tried to lessen the temptations of spoils by reducing Fed- 
eral taxation, with its alarming and alluringsurplus. I would frugally 
limitappropriations. Whileallowing luxuries to remain taxed, I would 
abolish the internal-revenue machinery, with its dangers and wrongs, 
and reform the tariff so as to reduce and equalize burdens. 


LAX CODES AND MODES 


Believing that loose political codes and elastic modes of interpreta- | 
tion and construction, even though not vicious in themselves, create | 
corruption, I shall continue to practice as well as profess these princi- | 
Nor is this a difficult course to pursue, since it has become a | . : 

co eee : I | and enormous exactions as those to which they have been subjected 
| during the past quarter of a century. 


ples. 
habit. Thus practicing, do I not, as a law-maker, represent my party 
in its best and purest thought, and assist its counsels in this, its crucial 
year of trial, as it is springing under the popular impulse into promise 
and power? Do I not thus best represent the people in whose service 
{ have passed so many delightful though laborious years? 

The theme suggested so playfully by the gentlemen from Colorado and 
Kentucky rises into seriousness and dignity beyond mostof our debates. 
it involves the statement that good logic is good morality; that strict 
construction and trustworthy action in Federal affairs are one; that the 
evils of time, which threaten to ingulf our best hopes, are the result of 
the libertinism that comes from disregard of our old codes of faith and 
rules of conduct. 


CAUSES OF DEGRADATION 


Standing as I do to-day among friends who have known me in the 
two'States I have represented since my early manhood; among friends 
to whom every step of my public career and every act of my private 
life are as an open book, may I not speak freely of the causes of our 
present national degradation ? 

The prime cause was our departure from the landmarks set by the 
fathers when they established the limitations of the powers delegated 
to the Federal Government. I yield to no one in devotion to my 
country. My every thought and wish and act, in peace and in war, 
has been inspired by devotion to the Federal Union, but I charge that 
the evils of the times had their origin in the breaking down of these 
landmarks. The terrible fratricidal war which twenty years ago del- 
uged the land with blood, gave occasion for the exercise of Federal 


power, which, although necessary and therefore permissible in time of | 


war, grew into excesses and precedents for times of peace. 


The Union established by the fathers for the common defense of the | 


States and the general weltare of the people is worth all the bloodshed 
and treasure expended for its establishment and maintenance. But 
how long will it be worthy of maintenance if the republican form of 
government gives place—as it is rapidly doing—to a plutocratic usur- 
pation ofall the co-ordinate branches of the Federal Government? Is 
not wealth, or unscrupulous fealty to corporate wealth, fast becoming 


the main, the only, and the all-sufficient qualification for the high | 


offices of State—executive, legislative, and even judicial? What has 
brought about this woful anti-republican condition of affairs? Is it 


not plainly the continuance of the extravagances of the war times, when | 


the foundations of most of the present colossal fortunes were laid in 
great contracts and cemented with the blood, tears, and cruel taxations 
of the people ? 

REPUBLICAN SPOILSMEN. 


While our soldiers were laying down their lives for the Union there 


| publican administration, that we looked upon an annual expenditure 


| profits of indirect tariff taxations. 





| aire or the bondsman of a great corporation. 
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| remained at home the army contractors and spoilsmen, who for four 


long years exacted from the people nearly $2,000,000 a day as their pay 
for devotion to the Union! The service of the contractors and spoi}s- 
men and of the patriots who loaned the Government 30 cents on the 
dollar at heavy interest has ever been regarded by the Republican party 
as something nobler and more worthy of acquittance than the patriot 
ism of the people who sent their sons to the field and toiled to support 
our armies. 

Whatever of legislation was demanded by the contractor, the bond 
holder, or other non-combatant creditor of the nation has ever been 
most freely granted by Republican Congresses and administrations 
We became so inured to Federal taxation and extravagance under Re- 
of five or six hundred millions of dollars with far less concern than we 
once regarded an expenditure of one-tenth such outlay. 

Most of the Federal disbursements go into the pockets of the vast 


Vast 


| army of agents, officials, stipendiaries, and contractors which has been 
| organized by the Republican party in the twenty-four years of its power, 


It now costs 50 per cent. more to maintain the Federal Government 
than it does to support the State, Territorial, county, and municipal yov- 


| ernments of our thirty-eight States and eight Territories. 


If this were the whole cost of Federal rule, the work of reform would 
after all not be so difficult to an honest party after its administration 
got into good working order. 


ruE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE, 


But this is not all that a reform party will have to contend against 
It must encounter something stronger, something more exacting on the 


It must encounter a power more compact and wealthy than that of the 

must encounter the great 
unoflicial Republican organization of plunderers. This power hasgrown 
up within the last twenty-five years under national charters, cash sub- 
sidies, land grants, exclusive financial franchises, and the excessive 
This army has now almost absolute 
control of the entire floating wealth of the nation. 


It has also amassed 


| the great bulk of the fixed wealth, either in direct proprietorship or }y 


mortgage and trust securities. 
THE AMERICAN MORTMAIN. 


Nothing but the wonderful resources of our rich domain could have 
enabled the people to support themselves under such long-continued 


The immense flood of immigra- 
tion that poured in upon us during that period has helped to develop 


| those resources so rapidly, that to the superficial observer our wonderful! 


achievements over nature seem to be conclusive evidence of general 
prosperity. You, my friends, who remember the condition of the 


working people of this country under the old Democratic régime, 
| know how fallacious this view is. 


You know, from every day’s ex- 
perience, that although our national wealth has doubled, quadrupled, 
quintupled, during: that time, it is not shared by the masses of the 
people. It has eluded the grasp of its producers, by some sort of 
sleight of hand. This is incomprehensible to most people. But it is 
patent enough to even the tyro in political economy that it has been 


gathered into the coffers of those who own bonds and stocks. It has 


| been sequestered by companies to whom either directly or indirectly 


have been granted certain State and Federal powers and privileges 
without any accompanying features of governmental responsibility or 
control by the people. 

There have been opened to the favored few, by legislative grants and 
by the prostitution of legislative power, the opportunities to organiz 


| under the cloak of the law, which enabled thousandsof men to become 
| millionaires without ever earning an honest dollar, and hundreds to 


possess tens and twenties of millions of the wealth we boast of in our 
statistics. 

Thusit has come to pass in this great country of ‘nexhaustible wealth 
that the masses are miserably poor, that the struggle for existence 1s 
daily growing harder for them, and that each year they have less powe! 
to control or direct the making, construction, and execution of the laws 
of this country. Thus it is that wealth—vulgar, coarse, and brutal in 
its lust, greed, and selfishness—seeks to prostituteevery branch of the 
State and Federal governments to its own ends. It has so benumbed 
the senses of the people that they have come to that condition in which 
they scarce think of the possibility of electing a Chief Magistrate, Sen- 
ator, or even a Representative to Congress who is not either a million 
What a humiliation it Is 
to be compelled to acknowledge such a fallingaway of patriotism! -\Te 
we worthy of the liberties won by our ancestors ? 


THE DECLARATION OF LIBERTY. 
We are approaching the one hundred and eighth anniversary of thet! 


day of independence. Let us revive some of the old spirit of th 


| fathers. 


Our ancestors never made a declaration of liberty against the tyranny 
ofmoney. They never dreamed that their sons could become the slaves 
of such a power. 











We are still a free people; hence we should be ruled by ourselves. 
But how long will the institutions of our fathers, honeycombed as they 
now are by fraud, permeated by selfishness, and putrescent with cor- 
ruption, remain as the witnesses of the heroic struggles of a hundred 
years ago? What are magna chartas and bills of rights and muni- 
ments of personal freedom, the grand incentives to public content and 
private fortune, when the air is fetid with poison and the Government 
has degenerated into a moneyed cabal ? 

THE NATAL DAY OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Our fathers were wont to celebrate the natal day of American inde- 
pendence as men whose glory it was to feel and know that theirs was 
a land of liberty and plenty; a land where poverty and riches were 


alike unknown; a land where the people ruled; a land where patriot- | 


ism, moral worth, and intellectual power were the only sure passports 
to popular favor. What changes have been wrought among us in a few 
short years—in the flight of asingle generation! Then, we were in very 
truth a commonwealth; now, we are a nation, with rulers set over us. 
Then, ‘‘our country ’’ was the theme of all our eloquence, and liberty 
our highest aspiration; now, a most ignoble ambition is eminent and 
dominant. It rules the press, the pulpit, and the arena of politics. 
mean the inordinate desire for wealth, that scruples at no means, how- 
ever dishonorable, that will secure its gratification even at the expense 
of the general prosperity. The frequent acquisition of sudden wealth, 
which was so notorious during the late war, seems to have developed 
among us a spirit of insatiate greed. 
SPECULATION AND BUSINESS INTERESTS. 

Is it indeed true that ‘‘ money answereth all things’’? Is it indeed 
true that our country has ‘‘ waxed fat and kicked’’? The acquisition 
of wealth by sinister methods, in the marts of money in the great me- 
tropolis, at 20 per cent. a month, is but one of many recent develop- 
ments leading up to the craze of speculation and the insanity of gam- 
bling. Is it true that the old prudence, which is itself a virtue, the 
heroic loyalty to conscience, and the faith in a Supreme Ruler have 
given way to the self-seeking promptings of inordinate gain? 
panics in our streets and the prisoners in our jails are living illustra- 
tions that the Pecksniffs are not all gone; that the Pharisees are yet 
making broad their phylacteries. 

It is true that our civilization creates many wants, many tempta- 
tions. It has taken hold of the people; it moves them to the front; 
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| that by which our public service is made the feudal retainer of corpo- 


rate wealth and the goal of spoilsmen intent, only on private aggran- 
dizement. It isa sad day for our country when a small coinno larger 
than one’s eye is brought so near to constituent and representative that 
its disk shuts out the whole horizon of social and political life. The 
history of nations shows that it is not impossible, by absorption in one 
ignoble pursuit, to lose that spiritual vision which gazes undazzled at 
the full noonday radiance of alluring ambitions. How hard for man 


| to resist temptations when such as now allure were even offered to Di- 


vinity itself. 

I am not as one without hope. We have not all bowed the knee to 
Baal. I feel that Iam among men who are not altogether engrossed 
in the pursuits of avarice; men who engage in daily toils and nightly 
meditations that are more attractive than the chink of silver or the 
rustle of greenbacks; men who can enjoy books more interesting and 
inspiring than the ledgers of the counting-room. Thank God, we are 


| not yet as a nation altogether bankrupted in patriotism and selfish in 
| greed. 


JUDGE CANDIDATES BY THEIR LIVES, 


In a year like this, when we should select our leading officers—Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal—with a view to the general welfare, is it not 
our duty to inquire into the causes of the untrustworthiness which has 
become all too common in public and private administration, in ordet 
that they may be removed by such an exercise of long-outraged and 
indignant suffrage as will tend to exalt honesty over greed? Our news- 
papers are full of the catalogues of speculative liabilities, aggregating 
millions in amount. They are fullof the long lists of stocks and bonds 
pledged, or purloined to be pledged, in dishonest schemes from which 
thousands of innocent people have grievously suffered. The ventures 
pertaining to some of these peculiar transactions have come very near 
to my own city and the Federal Government. This startling array of 
fraud and speculation is a warning against the selection for high public 
trusts of mere ‘‘ business men.’’ Their political and financial trust- 
worthiness has not stood the test of: public scrutiny. 

Blackstone said that it required thirty years’ study of the law in order 


| to become so imbued with its principles as to be qualified to administer 


it engenders a desire for luxury and prodigality which too often be- 
numbs the scrupulous moral sense in the hurry for the attainment of 


wealth. The ambition to become rich has tainted almost every depart- 
ment of social life. It has become the common incentive to almost 
every financial fraud and crime. It has been left for this summer and 
New York city to show us how ‘‘ business interests’’ can be trans- 
formed and developed in a way never before defended in the forum of 
conscience. Whether in the daily investment of capital or in the in- 
crease of professional practice, adventurers of all kinds seek, with fair 


prospects of success, to reach social standing by the prostitution of 


trusts. The great mass of society in the cities has been leavened by 
this most undesirable element. 
MERETRICIOUS CANDIDATES. 

In the selection of candidates for the highest trust Known to civili- 
zation the eyes of the people and their delegates have been blinded by 
the dazzle of wealth. They fail too frequently to see that the methods 
of gain, however successful, are not always suchas comprehend justice, 
the dignity of mankind, or the brotherhood of the nation. In other 
words, the pleasures of social and sensual life have become so para- 
mount as to allure the imagination of the people toward the exalta- 
tion of meretricious splendor and sensuous display over modesty and 
solid worth. The self-styled ‘‘ party of moral ideas,’’ which boasts of 
the culture of the schools, of the higher thought, of the finer feeling, 
of the nobler ambition, and of intellectual exaltation, has long since 
succumbed before the insolent plutocratic assurance which undertakes 
to record in advance of the ballot the people’s verdict at the polls 

How long shall such methods of intrigue be allowed to manipulate, 
bargain for, and capture the highest candidacies of the Republic? How 
long is this party of wealth, hypocrisy, chicanery, and fraud to ad- 
minister the public trusts ? 

REVIVE THE OLDEN SPIRIT. 
Upon the recurrence of this patriotic season, made memorable by 


the seif-sacrifices of patriots, who pledged fortune, life, and sacred | the safe-keeping of the public funds. 


honor to maintain their independence and confirm their liberties to 
posterity, it is especially becoming in us to determine that extrava- 
gances and glitter, epicurean luxuries and treacheries, financial and 
political frauds shall receive the condemnation which righteous indig- 
nation and common honesty should heap upon them. 
fitting that we should commend that enthusiasm of patriotism which 
over a hundred years ago consumed in its wrathfu! fire the miserable 
selfishness of men. gave revival to conscience, and shone like a precious 
gem in the crown of Liberty. To despair of one’s country is dastardly. 
He is a graceless son who will not aid his mother in her extremity. 
More need then of hopeful, helpful, invigorating works. 

If there be one way more than another in w hich popular sovereignty 
may be overthrown most speedily and dishonored most ignobly, it is 


| more important executive offices. 


it in the courts. There is great wisdom in this view of the learned 
commentator. No man can be a student and practitioner of law for 
thirty years without having established a well-deserved reputation 
either for integrity and ability, or for dishonesty and chicanery, or for 
honesty and mediocrity. The same is true of persons who have held 
offices of honor, profit, or trust for any considerable time. Their acts 
and modes of life are the fruits by which they are to be judged. 
Judging candidates for offices and trusts in this way, and giving our 
suffrages to the competent and worthy only, would soon bring to us 
the reform we so sadly need. I do not concur with those who would 
regulate our State and Federal administration on ‘‘ business principles. ’’ 
I desire a higher standard in our public agents than that of mere 
faithful employés and wage-earners. I would have no offices of protit. 
All should be of honor, trust, and modest compensation, and filled 
only by those of proved ability and integrity. I would make office- 
holding not merely an educational reward, but an award of civie honor 
to patriotism, capacity, and unquestioned integrity. Especially would 
I demand such qualifications in the legislators, the judges, and the 
The minor offices, like the streams 
from pure or turbid fountains, will partake of the translucence or the 
tinge of the sources from whence they flow. 

TRUE 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


If we had sucha civil-service reform as this, would there be the place- 
hunting, the arrogance and riotous display of wealth by men in public 
stations that is such conclusive evidence, in thousands of cases, of the 
ill-gotten. gains that grow out of corrupt contracts for public service, 
barters of political influence, embezzlements, speculations with public 
moneys, and other breaches of official trusts? Every fifth year the 
ancient Romans had their /ustrwm—their year of purification, of cen 


| sus, of apportionment of public burdens, of accounts of stewardships. 
| How long has it been since our nation had its lustrum ? 


It isan old rule of Democratic faith that the money of the people 


| should not be deposited in banks designated by officers, to be trafficked 


in at pleasure and tempt to speculations thatend in bankruptcy. The 
subtreasury system of the United States grew out of this jealousy for 
How the times have changed 
Not long since a bank in New York city had in its vaults, by permis 
sion of a Secretary of the Treasury, securities and moneys of the United 


| States resulting from securities amounting to nearly fifteen millions 


It is especially | 


free to speculate in, without any bonded liability to the Government in 
case of loss. I will not assert that this was the result of a corrupt bar 
gain; but I will say that such questionable conduct in an office of great 
public trust should be regarded as conclusive evidence of want of virt 
in the incumbent. It is sufficient ground for divorce from the pubic 
service. It is only a matter of good luck, perhaps, that in the case re- 
ferred to speculation did not run so high as to have absorbed or sun) 
the millions de posited. 


ue 


THE GENERAI ST 
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It is a matter of sadness for many a stockholder that a shrinkage ot 
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ten n 
there was no compensation in the shrinkage in value of a millionaire’s 
assets of twenty-three millions. A depreciation of forty points on 
twenty-five millions of bonds, equal to ten millions of shrinkage, not 
only affected by its reaction other investments at home, but in the 
present condition of freightage proved a terrible blow against the pros- 
perity of railways, their operation and extension. It begat in foreign 
investors distrust of American securities sudden and disastrous. 

\re we to learn, under the untrustworthy associations of to-day, the 
lesson that no confidence can be placed in any man, however high or 
proud? The game of hazard has been often played by men of high 
social standing, in cotton and grain, in clothing and food. Speculation 
has run riot, loans have been shifted, and business disturbance become 
turbulent. The banks that are now maintained for the purpose of giv- 
ing a safe and uniform currency to the people at a cost to the tax-payers 
of from 2.70 to 4.50 per cent. of their issue have become so tainted by 
participation in these transactions that Congress is now seeking to learn 
something about the unsound condition of their reserves and securities. 
The people demand to know why the recent enormous shrinkage in 
values has begotten such a shrinkage of confidence in respect to all 
financial operations. 

VARIETIES OF FRAUD. 

Army officers duplicate their pay until the son of Lincoln loses pa- 
tience at their petty devices of fraud, and court-martials are called too 
late \rmory contracts display frauds. We see fixed returns of the 
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\illions oceurred the other day in one of our railroads, for which | York city delivered charges to the grand jury in which they commended 


our police andour criminal jurisprudence. They said that the persons 
and property of our people are protected from the ordinary felon and 
bully. This is undoubtedly true. Reasonable protection has been 
given against the common robber and burglar. Even the banko men 
and other vagrants have been apprehended in their petit larcenies. But 
the many instances which occur to you in New York city, as wel] 
as in other cities—in Pittsburgh and Newark—show that the rotten- 
ness of our society prevails not so much on the outside as inside 
of our institutions. For example, there was the Penn Bank, named 


after the mild and honest Quaker of Pennsylvania. It had provisos 


| against any stockholder or officer being liable or assessable for an amount 


| siders were the insidious banker’s instruments of wholesale robbery 


greater than the face value of his stocks. It received deposits by th 
millions. The other day the depositors found little or no assetsand two 
millions of their money gone! Better than burglars’ jimmies or out 


) 


Pennsylvania. Such instances of plunder are more emphatic in pro- 


| ducing industrial depression than your masked tariffs and taxations 


| rascality. 


| the striped clothes of the penitentiary? 


rotten railroads that owe the Government moneys not computable. Our | 


Land Office shivers under 600,000 pending claims for 7,000,000 acres of 


public lands, mostly claimed by land thieves. 
route, 
to buy 


It is not alone the starry 
and vast largesses in the elections of 18~". nor the use of money 
mercenary delegations at Chicago. Itisn 
ment seeks to hide its schemes of aggrandizement under secrecy, so as 
to disburse a quarter of a million to the congress and newspapers of 
Central America for private ends and canal projects. It is not alone 
the acquisition by hook and by crook of 20,000,000 of acres of our soil 
held by foreigners. It is not alone giving to France and England 
control of our isthmian routes. It is not alone the system of absentee 


landlordism that exists in Dakota and other Territories to blight our | 


heritage as it has blighted the fertile fields of Ireland. It is not alone 
the railroad wrecker and repudiator who strove to wrest Old Virginia 
from her ancestral politics. - 
from such Republicans as George William Curtis the following con- 


fession 


Honest and economical administration, peaceful and honorable foreign rela- 
tions, the progressive purification of the public service at home, wise reduction 
of the revenue, and that sense of general security which springs from the moral 
elevation of the administration are not to be expected from Republican suc- 


cess 
THEIR NAME IS LEGION, 

A clerk has lucky speculations among his Norwalk (Ohio) neighbors, 
while pocketing fifty thousand of their earnings. A railroad magnate 
mismanages his road between Nashville and Louisville, but manages to 
get caught on $200,000 restitution of unlawful funds. Insurance rogues 
deal with Death, and call in the gospellers to helphisclaims. Suicides 
become common, and the coroners find—*‘deticits.’’ Even staid Bos- 
ton has her scandal of gas bribes to senators for their votes. Poultices 
and plasters help the weak, bail bonds and Government counsel help 
the wicked. The outcasts of dishonesty base all their hopes on the 
possible election of a Republican candidate. Yet this dark cloud has 
some silver lining—a few earnest and honest Republicans protest. 

What, asked an English paper, makes the American a more danger- 
ous gamester than the Frenchman or Englishman ? 
swel 

W hat 


six Statesaround you offering to the skillful thirty-six thousand ways of making 
money” 
American is ruined w 


“sick,” and that his friends upon 
that account are full of 


uixiety for his future. 


rHE SPIRIT OF GREED. 


An attack of dyspepsia is far worse; and, in fact, when a prominent 


How was the collapse of this bank managed ? 


By fictitious entries of d 
posits. 


This bank, like others, became simply a medium of respectable 
How much of a dividend will the little remnant of assets 
give the depositors? Who among the gang of defrauders will wear 
Men like Vanderbilt mas- 
querade upon the books of the bank, and oil speculations gave lubricity 
to the slipperiness of its officers. 
It is no satisfaction to know that the fiduciary guardians of the West 


| Side Savings Bank, with its disappearing cashier, lamented in deepest 


| sorrow the necessity for suspension. 


| against the men and women who sought the hard-earned money the) 
lone that the Govern- | 





What cable can tether or chain bind this spirit of unholy greed in | 


private and public lite? Whether in the cafons of the Colorado deep 


down below the sound of human woe, or within the rocky volumes of 


the geologic and prehistoric eras, where the simple Zuni worships like 
an Oriental, or upon the unctuous soil of the Indian reservations, where 
the red man imagines that he is located as long as grass grows or water 
runs, this spirit of greed is there, rolling arable acres as a sweet morsel 
on its tongue. It hovers over the splendid Yellowstone Park, where 


the weird wonders which the pencil and easel of Durant have made 
familiar tous. Go to the uttermost parts of our land, from tne Téche, 
where the alligator fights the sugar planter with a show of teeth not 
unlike his own tariffs, to the Red River of the North, the vales of Mon- 
tana, and snow-capped, verdure-robed cascades of the far Northwest; 
and lo! 
blighting our fair domain, the heritage of our children’s children ! 


THE DECAY OF INTRGRITY. 


All these matters can be referred to the decay of integrity in politics, 


business, and society. A few days ago the criminal judges of New 


the laboratories of nature are producing by their perpetual chemistry | the million. 


They regretfully closed the doors 


had deposited withthem. It is no satisfaction to know that the stock 
exchange is excited over the tumbling down of gilded hopes. How sad 
that the head office of Jerry McCauley’s Cremorne Mission is now vacant 
for another Wall-street saint! It is little satisfaction to know that it is 
easier for such rich men to go through the eye of a needle than to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 

LEGALIZED GAMBLING, 


Much has been said by purist committees of State Legislatures 


about the prevalance of gambling houses in our great cities. It seems 


T i the tl 1 other f , ; | to have been overlooked that these houses exist by reason of the insa- 
- i hese ant 1€ Thousand other Irauds wring 


tiate craving created by the business of the exchange; for what is its 


| business unless it be betting on the price of stocks under the pretext 


of purchase? Faro is respectable and poker courageous in comparison 
In these games other people’s money is not always risked. The law 
may make a difference between these and other games of chance, } 
as between a bucket-shop and a put-and-call establishment, as between 
a margin-dealer and a roulette-player, there is little or no moral dif 
ference. If there be any, it isin favor of the bucket-shop and the rou- 
lette-wheel. It is this passion for gambling that is at the bottom of the 
methods of the conventions and the street. 

To these methods may be attributed the cause of much political 
baseness and social decay. The capitalist who deals in futures is in 


| some respects better than he who speculates, to the ruin of innocent 


1 } 
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families, with money nothisown. Yet bothare gamblers. Embezzi 
ment, fraud, defalcation, theft, all the phases of financial crime are } 
gotten by this illicit passion for gain. As the cause of causes, this pas 
sion is more harmful than all the other business schemes of men who 
seek to engross the patrimony of the young and the honest earnings of 
theold. The time may come when the now respectable dealers in these 


This was its an- | &°™¢ of chance will be branded as destroyers of families, and their 
Ss was S an- | ° 


operations be condemned as incentives to unlawful speculation. So 


; : | long as these games of chance are conducted as legitimate business b) 
indeed, is ruin in that exhilarating air, with nobody caring, and thirty- | 


the pious and devout, by the long-faced hypocrites and Tartuffes of so- 
ciety, just so long should wealth so gained be regarded with scorn and 
indignation. Is it from this school of gamblers that we are to take les- 
sons in ‘* business methods,’’ administration, and public policy ? 

OUR WEALTH ENGROSSERS. 

Time was, at the beginning of this generation, waen the property ot 
the country was more generally shared by the people than now. There 
was then not so much value per capita in the country; but the people 
were more contented. There was then littleof private defalcation and 
less of public dishonor. Now we have our Goulds and Vanderbilts and 
others who engross most of the wealth of the nation. No one is con- 
sidered in the roll of wealth to-day who does not list his property by 
The vast assets of our great millionaires were accumu 
lated, not by the ordinary rise of values incident to our industrial devel- 


| opments, but by the watering of stocks, aided by corrupt courts, the 
subtle artifices of bribed legislators, and combinations organized for the 
| spoliation of honest stockholders. 


the greedy spoiler is on the wing—prospecting, engrossing, and | 


| cised because they relate to private and not to public matters 


It is not worth while tospeak to you in detail of the enormous swin- 
dles, heared like Pelion on Ossa, by which hundreds of millions ot ill- 
gotten gains have been accumulated in the hands of a few financia 
conspirators. Perhaps the remarks already made may be sharply , 

My 
answer to this is, that when business men, socalled, who are supposed 
to manage and control the great interests which center in our metrop- 
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olis and involve the prosperity of the whole country, join in demon- 
strations of a political nature, it is well for us to learn how far their 
business interests go into the field of politics. The dashing Ward, 
the festive Eno, the pious Hatch, the humane Seney, the devout Bo- 
cart, and the godly Gould all join in an apotheosis to the Republican 
party, as if they were worshiping devoutly some emperor lavish with 
the plunder of the nations. These worship at the Republican shrine 
with the same reverential awe as the Dorseys and Elkinses of the postal 
Milky Way. The big king of the gambling financiers himself rushes 
into print to hail the Republican: nominee as ‘‘a live man,”’ ‘‘a live 
President,’’? as ‘‘abreast of the times,’’ ‘‘ the man who never allows 
himself to fall behind a single step,’’ ‘‘a man for the place.’’ Many 
such ‘‘ business men’ are so high above the people that they osten- 
tatiously avoid being contaminated by association with industrious men 
who yote the Democratic ticket and marshal under our banner. 
THE UNION LEAGUE DICTATORS. 

These and other Jeremy Diddlers of the Union League, who assume to 
be the best society and falsely claim the highest culture, might well be 
spared from the arena of politics which they befoul with their unsa- 
vory presence. Let us endeavor to teach fiduciary agents something 
of that fidelity which would come from the rule of honest labor and | 
Democratic practices. They and their brethren of the street should 
learn something of the philosophic wisdom of Jefferson, the economic 
frugality of Franklin, and Jackson’s contempt of mere money-mon- 
vers before they presume to dictate to honest citizens whom they shall | 
elect as Chief Magistrate. These gamblers in millions are fit asso- 
ciates perhaps for the official pirates who ran New York city in 1872, 
and who were always promptly at the front of the citizens’ movement 
forreform. Theseare the ‘‘reformers’’ who gloried in the Sherman and 
Hayes administration of 1877. The speculators and bankers who gam- 
ble on the earnings of the poor; who feather their own nests by treachery | 
and falsehood; who buy and sell what they do not have; who make 
bread and coal dear by secret combinations; who deify successful political 
profligacy; who would exclude honest merit from social position—are 
these the men by whom reproach can be cast upon those who seek to 
make society honorable under the pure teachings of Democracy, and the 
nation worthy of its founders ? 

The example of these gamblers for wealth is followed not alone by 
the contidence-men who will meet you in our avenues and squares, 
not alone by the agent who may collect money in the name of the 
Goddess of Liberty and the Bartholdi statue, not alone by the clerk 
who robs his employer to gratify his lust of gain, not alone by the cashier | 
or the president of a bank who breaks faith with those by whom he is 
trusted, but, alas! also by men who have obtained leadership in the 
great sanhedrim of political organization. Thus the decay of our in- 
tegrity, beginning with the very fruit and flower of our system, ex- 
tends and ramifies its blight into every social and political institution 
all over our land. 


A TIME FOR REFORM. 
However numerous the modes of deceit and the practices of fraud 
may be, however demoralizing the prostitution of official trusts by 
public officers and corporate and other managers, we might still be 


able to bear and forbear if the consequences were limited to the records | 


of detected frauds; but when fraudulent quotations make the prices 
of our bonds speculative, it is not to be wondered at that other restric- 
tions of honest business modes have been removed, it is no wonder 
that hypothecations and sales of borrowed property have been made 
by respectable financiers who oppose legal restrictions upon their pri- 
vate business conduct, and complain that it is not the concern of the 
public to restrain speculation by law. The pools which defy and set 
af naught the honest enterprises of industry and trade and depress or 
enhance values at pleasure might be of little moment to us if they 
only affected the private interests of conspirators; but when great pub- 
lic interests are injuriously affected, when the whole market reeks 
with deceptive and fraudulent deals and quotations the moral atmo- 
sphere becomes equally tainted, and industrial prostration, bankruptcy, 
and other evil results follow. When these are the results is it not time 
to attempt some public and business reforms? Is it not high time to 
attempt some reform when a great political party in its candidacy for 
the most honorable office in the gift of the American people enthusi- 
astically nominates for that high estate a candidate of whom it would 
he mild language to say that he is reasonably suspected of acquiring 
vast wealth by the prostitution of great official position and influ- 
ence? 

= Allow me to make some pregnant illustrations of what I have said. 
Chey are in reference to corrupt and demoralizing combinations which 
cause much of the decay of integrity both in business and political rela- 
tions. And first, as illustrated in the grasping monopolies under our 
tariff system; and second, the grasping combinations and pools not 
criginating in the tariff. 


THE OLD TARIFF THEORY 


AND THE NEW. 

The old theory of protective tariffs was based on the idea that as the 
countries of the Old World had great knowledge and experience in the 
tuanufacturing arts, some special favors should be extended to persons 
This was to be done with a view to enable and en- ! 


on this continent. 





| to enhance as much as possible the rewards of labor. 


| forbidden by the Constitution. 


| as well as its letter. 
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courage them to develop manufacturing industry. It was not until 
after many years that the question of protection of wages entered into 
the tariff policy. The larger the growth of our manufacturing indus- 
try the more important became the question of wages. 

The original theory vanished long since. It vanished because it is 
now admitted on all sides that manufactures are so firmly established 
among us that, so far as tariffs are concerned, the laborer is the only 
party who needs protection. ; 

Then it follows that the laborers in our shops and factories are the 
only parties who have any proper interest in the maintenance of high 
tariffs. The question is, Are they the beneficiaries? I hold that they 
are not; and therefore I hold that the operations of the tariff laws are 
unjust. These laws are oppressive to the full extent of their indirect 
taxation. Show me that these laws are beneficial to the mechanics and 
other laborers, and I will advocate a tariff for revenue so adjusted as 


I will do this 
even though the tax weigh heavy on the whole people, if I have con- 
stitutional power. 

We have the constitutional power to raise all our Federal revenue 
from the customs; but to do this we must import manufactured goods. 
We have no constitutional power to enact a law that is ostensibly de- 


| clared to be a revenue measure, but in fact the opposite, a prohibition 


of importation, and hence in its operation a restraint on exportation. 


| Our people can not engage in the latter without practicing the former. 


The Constitution forbids the taxation of exports, much more the 
larger measures of prohibition. The reason for this is that foreign mar- 
kets are a prime necessity for the maintenance of our farming interests 


| The more these are developed the greater the necessity for observing in 


good faith this wise restriction on Federal power. If we adopt the 
policy of the advocates of high tariffs we must favor legislation that is 
We must restrain exportation. We 
must to that extent restrain the development of our greatest industry, 
agriculture. Would this be wise? 


RESPECT FOR THE CONSTITUTION, 


I have never known an instance of unconstitutional legislation prov- 
ing beneficial to the people. Bad logic is bad law. 
are sworn to obey the Constitution. 


Ail our legislators 
We are bound to respect its spirit 
I believe in commerce because of its benefits. All 
the more do I believe it my duty to foster commerce, because that is a 
duty imposed upon us by the Constitution, which we have sworn to obey. 

The very fact that the protection of wages was never in the early 


| days of the Republic considered as being within the scope of tariff 


legislation, and that the heavier the tariffs the more talk there was and 
is of the necessity for protection of wages, is strong evidence that the 
operation of a tariff is inconsistent with the theory of its advocates. 
Why, then, do these men insist that there shall be free trade in labor, 


| and that we should violate our oaths by imposing unconstitutional re- 
| straints on the large business of exportation ? 


Is it because the labor in 
our mills and factories is benefited ? 


AN EXPOSURE OF THE TARIFF FRAUDS. 

In my addresses to Congress this session on the tariff question I 
proved by the official figures that under the tariff laws of 1880 the 
average wages in our manufacturing industries was $1.16 a day for 
three hundred working days in the year, while at the same time the 
average protits of the manufacturers were equal to 36 per cent. of their 
invested capital. I also proved that theindirect taxation of the tariffs 
reduced the purchasing power of these wages at least 40 per cent. 
This, in connection with the well-known fact that employers are ever 
on the alert for cheap labor, is conclusive proof that they are not inter- 
ested in maintaining high wages. 

Why, then,do employers demand high tariffs? Why do they organ- 
ize lobbies to prevent the reduction of tariffs? Motives of philan- 
thropy are not the inspiring cause of these lobbies. I will show you 
the cause of their efforts in the sacred name of labor—as I exposed it 
in my last address to Congress on this subject. It is the insatiate 
greed of wealth. I thusexposed it. I thus proved by cold arithmetic 
the extent of the tariff robbery: 

THE EVIDENCE OF TARIFF ROBBERY. 

First. I showed by the figures of the Tenth Census that the profits 
of manufacturing capital for the year covered by the official returns 
amounted to $1,024,801,847, a sum equal to between 36 and 37 per 
cent. of the capital employed. I showed that if this profit had not 
exceeded 10 per cent. there would, at the wages paid, have been a sav- 
ing to consumers of $745,774,587; that this sum would have paid all 
the State and local taxes and still have left to the credit of the con- 
sumers $443,573,863; that the latter sum, saved annually for six years 
and invested in United States 3 per cent. bonds, would amount to 
$2.861,051,610—a sum $70,779,004 in excess of the total capital in- 
vested in 1880 in the manufacturing industries of the United States; 
that this six years’ savings would pay off all State, Territorial, county, 
municipal, and other local debts, and still leave unexpended $1,304, - 
645,402; that this six years’ savings would exceed by $247,445,346 all 
the paid-up capital of all the railroad companies in the United States 
in 1380; and that six years more of such savings would pay off all the 
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bonded and all the unfunded debt of these railroad companies, as re- 
ported in 1880, and leave an unexpended balance of $48,935,314! 
Second. I further showed that the total amount of wages (including 
salaries of officers and clerks) paid in 1880 in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was $947,953,795; that on a 6 per cent. return to the capital in- 
vested the manufacturers could have paid, in 1880, to their employés 
90.45 per cent. in excess of the wages paid that year; that on a 10 per 
cent. return to the capital they could have paid their employés 78.62 
per cent. in excess of the wages paid that year; and that they could 
have paid from the returns accrued to their capital in 1880all the State, 
Territorial, county, and municipal taxes, and 46.79 per cent. more 


wages to their employés than they did, and still have a return of 10 | 


per cent. on the capital employed in their business. 


THE ANNUAL CONSCRIPTION. 


Asa 10 per cent. return to capital was liberal in a year in which | 


money was freely invested in Government bonds bearing low interest, 


I charged that our tariff-protected manufacturers were engrossing the | 


wealth of the nation at the rate of $745,774,587 per annum, while 
labor was receiving the bare pittance of $1.16 a day—equal only to 75 
cents in purchasing power! I say now, as I said then, that it was this 
annual conscription of the national wealth that capitalized all the other 
exacting monopolies. And yet the Republican party dares us to at- 
tempt tariff reduction. 
issue in the approaching political campaign. 

It is this system of tariff concentration of our great and enormously 
increasing national wealth that the great bulk of the Democratic party 
is opposed to. It is this system that the Republican party is as de- 
termined to maintain. 

The evil effects of tariffs do not stop at the iniquitous exactions from 
the people, the incident paralysis of industry, and the degradation of 
labor. The moral tone of our society has been debased by this open 
legalized system of robbery which is unblushingly carried out under the 
most transparent veil of hypocrisy that ever disguised a fraud. When 
I see so plainly this tariff monstrosity, my wonder, my indignation 
arises almost as much against the blindness and stupidity of the grossly 
defrauded laborers who adhere to the party that legalizes their rob- 
bery and enslaves their children, as it does against the robbers them- 
selves. 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR PLUNDER. 

The great manufacturers are associated for two purposes, yea, three, 
namely: 

First. To maintain high tariffs. 

Second. To maintain high prices for their products. 


Third. To reduce wages as low as possible and to prevent any and | 
every organization of labor, social, industrial, and political, that would | 


tend to defeat any of these objects. 

Any young man of talents and brilliant qualities as an advocate can 
enter the service of these associations with reasonable prospect of high 
legislative position, if he has sufficient elasticity of conscience to yield 
to their seduction. 

Wealth commands talent. 
leech, crying, ‘Give!’ ‘Give!’”’ 
earth that is not filled with water and the fire that saith not, ‘It is 
enough,’’’ are not more insatiate than the tariff spoilers. 


Surely of their generation was spoken the word of Agur, the son of 


Jakeh, even the prophecy: ‘‘ There is a generation, whose teeth are as 


swords and their jaw-teeth as knives, to devour the poor from off the | : ; ‘ . 
| emigration which has filled our shores. 


. > . | 
I would remind the incorporated devourers of the poor who, like 


earth and the needy from among men.’’ 


‘** Hell and destruction, are never satisfied,’’ that ‘‘ He that hasteth to 
be rich hath an evil eye and considereth not that poverty shall come 


upon him;’’ ‘* He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house.’’ I 
would tell them: ** 


eousness than great revenues without right.”’ 


the social and political degradation that they have brought upon us, 
| thank my God for having directed my steps away from those who 
haste to be rich on the unrequited labors of the poor, and for enabling 
me to preserve in thought and deed true loyalty to my oath and the 
Constitution in the halls of legislation. 

It is thisill-gotten tariff wealth that has caused the decay of integrity 


in our business and political relations and fostered the development of 


other monopolies. It was amassed in fraud of the people, by modes 


that have cast reproach on the legislative branch of our Government. 
It has long controlled legislation and made the way easy for many vio- 
lations of the Constitution in the name of national developments. 

THE PUBLIC 


LANDS TRUSTS 


The lands transferred to the Federal Government in trust for the 
people by Virginia and other of the old States that formed this Union 
and those subsequently acquired were long regarded as a sacred her- 
itage. This trust was fairly guarded until the high-tariff party obtained 
control. Then it was that the policy of lavish grants to railroad cor- 
porations came In vogue. 


From the year 1864 to 1875 the Republicans had full control of both 


| 75,000,000 acres the area of the thirteen original States. 


It challenges the Democrats to make this an | 





| in the Democratic party ? 


| from thistles. 


Wealth is ‘‘the daughter of the horse- | 
**The grave and the barren womb, the | 


Better it is to be of an humble spirit with the lowly | 
than to divide the spoil with the proud;’’ ‘* Better isa little with right- | 


| of the ‘‘star-route’’ prosecutions. 


branches of Conzress. In the House of Representatives Schuyler (o)- 
fax was Speaker from December 7, 1863, to March 3, 1869. “For six 
years thereafter the present nominee of the Republican party for the 
high office of President of the United States, a gentleman of still more 
unsavory fame then his predecessor in the Speakership, presided in th. 
House. 

In the eleven years following 1863 Republican Congresses voted 296. - 
000,000 of acres of our public lands to a few corporations, in addition to 
millions upon millions of public money. Very much of the latter was 
used as a corruption fund for members who were in haste to be rich. 
These grants exceeded in area that of all the farms in the United States 
in 1880; exceeded it by many millions of acres. They exceeded by 
This em- 
pire, equal in area to fifteen average States of the Union, was vested 
in the possession of a handful of millionaires who now wield the ful] 
political power of at least that number of States. 

Is not this another illustration of the monstrous combinations of mo- 
nopolies? Have not these caused the decay of political morality? Is 
not the gambling in stocks secured by these infamous grants another 
illustration of the decay in business morality? Do you ever stop to con- 
sider the effect of these stocks, both direct and indirect, as an obstacle 
in the way of the attempt made in Congress to make some restitution 
of the lands despoiled from the people in violation of a most sacred trust ? 
If you do, you will begin to know something of one of the causes of the 
decay of integrity that is second only to the tariffs in its baleful in- 
fluences on public and private morality. 

THE FALSE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 

We have created oar masters—our task-masters. They dictate our 
laws, our tariffs, our wages, and our rates of transportation. They 
scarce allow us straw to make the brick for their pyramids of wealth. 
Their greed is only equaled by their effrontery. The climax of thei: 


| audacity is the last Republican platform, hung with false lights to lure 


the people to their wreckers. 

When will labor arouse from its lethargy? Is there any haven for it 
If not, farewell to the Republic of our fath- 
ers. But I do not despair of the Republic. When our people begin to 
discuss the tariff policy their natural quickness of perception and good 
sense will soon bring them as right on this question as they are on the 
other monopoly issues. 

-The genius of greed needs no legislation to foster its passion. If | 
could make the law, my aim would be to render it impossible for any 
man to accumulate a million dollars while labor was glad to earn a 
dollar and sixteen cents a day the year round. While this condition of 
industry remains, the fraud of tariff protection is patent and corporat: 
enterprise is robbery. 

If you would have progress, prosperity, virtue, and reform, your rep 
resentatives and officials must not be hirelings of millionaires or direct 
ors of corporations. Ye can not gather figs from brambles nor grapes 
Holy Writ says, ye can not serve two masters. Ye 
can not serve God and mammon; neither can your legislators nor exec- 
utives nor judges. They must hate you and love mammon, or else the 
reverse. 

If such be the political ethics and practice as to political economy in 


| our public lands, you will not wonder that the laboring man is poor!) 


recompensed for his day’s labor, and that even the Scotch crofter and 
the Irish tenant, oppressed as they are by harsh lawsand avaricious land- 
lords, begin to hesitate about yielding to the attractive forces of that 


REPUBLICAN PHARISEES. 

You have read of the Pharisee who thanked God that he was bette 
than other men, therefore you wonder not that even the Republican 
plattorm-makers assume a virtue which they have not in resolving 
against the consummation of their own land thefts and the turning 
over to foreigners of large areas of our public domain. You need not 


| wonder that our nation has become a shipless one under the rule 0! 
When I see the corrupt methods of the corporate and tariff spoilers, | 


such a party. 

With such examples of corruption as those furnished by the Repub- 
lican administrations you are not surprised at the testimony given be- 
fore our investigating committees as to the inutility and pertidiousness 
Even the bar, not to speak of the 
jury, are tainted by the order to ‘‘ let Dorsey and others go.’’ Are you 
surprised that a leading Republican paper in 1883, despairing of any 
reformation under a Republican administration, cried, after the 
quittal of the Bradys and Dorseys, *‘Turn the rascals out.’’ W 
there ever a shame equal to the Republican mode of prosecution or to 
that verdict of acquittal? Was there ever a cause for public shan 


| equal to the impudence and arrogance of those other rascals who, neve! 


acquitted because not indicted, have undertaken to make nominations 
for the American people to fill the highest offices of trust? If it |» 
impossible to find a jury in Washington to convict representative | 
publican statesmen in such palpable cases of grand larceny, can we ¢ 
pect that the smaller thieves, the Howgates and the Burnsices, 
not go acquit of their crimes and unwhipt of justice? 
TURN THE RASCALS OUT. 
The business methods of the Executive Departments under Repub 
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lican administration are very like those of the many robbed and broken 
hanks. The accounts of the paymaster in the Post-Office Department 
had not been audited for three years; and though the amount of pec- 
ulation may be quite small in a federal way, as compared with others 
that oceurred in the Departments, or many recent ones in banking busi- 
ness, the temptations to the embezzlement of money by the fever of 
speculation and immunities given to our magnificent rascals hecome 
more and more frequent. The extent of Republican embezzlements 
and peculations will never be known until we—‘‘turn the rascals 
out.” 
OFFICIAL LOBBYISTS. 

Much has been said, and doubtless truthfully, of the lobbies around 
our legislative bodies. Much has been said as to the control of lobbies 
at Albany, Harrisburg, and Washington. Doubtless the lobby at the 
latter place has been bold, even beyond the vigorous grammar of Senator 
LOGAN to denounce. He publicly acknowledged some weeks ago that 
he had been excessively lobbied for a railroad grant or other monopoly 
in the Yellowstone by a high Republican official in our Land Depart- 
ment. The party which shamelessly confesses to having elevated Gar- 
field by the use of money, and which, as has been alleged, recently used 
money lavishly for the transportation of purchasable delegates to Chi- 
cago, and consigned them there to the care of its contidence-men, affords 
a striking illustration of the difference between precept and practice. 
It has not improved upon its former teaching. Its long-established 


practice and present conduct and policy make the combinations and | 


log-rolling for public-building and river-and-harbor plunder bills ve- 
nial, compared with the repeated attempts, which have signally failed 
in this House of Representatives, to carry a measure for New York bank- 
ers by which to appreciate securities and help a firm heavily loaded 
with a certain class of bonds. 

Ofiicial corruption, base political methods, the connection between 
bursting banks in New York, closing savings-banks in New Jersey, 
and the attempted Republican legislation in Washington, together with 
the frantic efforts to stop the late panic by calling Government bonds 
in advance of expectancy—thus giving Government aid and partici- 
pancy in rings of corrupt speculators—all illustrate the decay of integ- 
rity in a political, business, and social point of view. 

Is it in vain to call attention to the $387,000,000 wasted upon an un- 
seen navy? Is it in vain to inveigh against the Robesons, Belknaps, 
and others who have made official life suspicious by reason of their 
partialities ? 

A DEGRADED JUDICIARY. 

Yet these public wrongs are as nothing compared with the contempt 
which has been heaped upon our supreme judiciary. The bench may 
no longer boast of its immaculate ermine. Even before it was dragged 


jury. 
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The demand for extradition of embezzlers and public thieves 
must be stronger than our present State Department is disposed to make. 
Why are the wholesome provisions of the national banking laws al- 
lowed to remain inert on the statutes? The Federal officers high and 
low whose duty it is to enforce them have been criminally inactive; 
they should be themselves arraigned as criminals. Our law declares 
that every officer or agent of any national bank who embezzles, ab- 
stracts, or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, funds, or credits of 
the association, or who makes any false entry in any book, report, o1 
statement, and every person who aids or abets any such business, shall 
be imprisoned not less than five nor more than ten years. Can this law 
be executed? If not, let us know the reason why. Let the national 
banks undergo a searching inquisition. Let the right kind of exam- 
iners be appointed. Let the apathy which now reigns be changed to 
activity by the demand of the people, and we will have some amazing 
and mysterious disclosures that will lead to reformations such as reno- 
vated France after the bursting of John Law’s bubble. 


THE PLATFORM OF THE PEOPLE 

But there are other remedies besides thoseof the law. The working 
people are not satisfied with the modesof the present great parties. They 
are organizing against monopolies. They may not very clearly see where 
the grievous wrong is, but they know that the rich are growing richer as 
the toiling millionsare growing poorer. The working people are watch- 
ing the oil monopolies and money engrossers, the national bankers and 
political Jeremy Diddlers, the bank embezzlers and official peculators, 
with a keen and vigilanteye. They are noting the extent of the money- 
power in political parties. They demand that labor and capital shall 
be allies in profits as well as production. They proclaim that charters 
are repealable and controllable by the power that granted them; that 
economy must be exercised in the public service; that bounties shall no 
longer be given for the largess of the few against the welfare of the 


| many; that taxes be levied only for the economic ends of Government; 


and that unnecessary taxation must bring corruptingsurpluses. They 
indict the old organizations—the Republican party for gross dishonest y 
and the usurpation and prostitution of Federal power; the Democratic 


| party for its supineness, its want of vigorous policy, and its toleration of 


} mammon. 


into the mire through which Hayes was elevated, it had lost much of | 


that sanctity which was our best guarantee of liberty and justice. 
The miscarriage of justice on that occasion was not alone due to the 
corruptions incident to this age of moral decay. It was a conquest by 
corporate money-power, aided by political bigotry and partisan malice— 
a crime against our institutions that was condoned and defended by 
some of the highest men inthe Republican party. Perhaps thisstartling 
degradation of the judical office was less astounding at the time because 
the people had become, in some sort, accustomed to vicious and merce- 
nary judicial practices in political affairs. 

The times which make such men as Jay Gould possible have made 


us indifferent to deeds that would have outraged our former sense of 


honor and duty. Is not the very form and system of our Government 
perverted when men like Gould can openly boast of using the legisla- 
ture and the court for theirselfish ends? Is there not decay in the land 
where judges sit in the highest courts whose gowns have been thrown 
upon their shoulders by cunning intrigue if not by mercenary litigants ? 
Is there not a vulture tearing at the vitals of honest industry when 
« board of directors, controlled by one man, is permitted to double its 
corporate stock by watering and distribute its shares broadcast among 
his friends? It is because such things as these are possible in this 
Republic that panics come to us and the hard-earned wages of labor 
ure evanescent. It is as true that the corruption which belongs to our 
public life has been caused as much by the profligacy of private life, 
as that the corruption of private life has been fostered by the oppor- 
tunities which public life has afforded. 

here is great need of business, social, and political reform. We 
have had many sad days in our history; but the saddest of all is to 
come if a leader such as the one recently chosen at Chicago, one whose 
great wealth has, it is said, been acquired by the manipulation of 
public credit and legislation, shall be elected to sit in the seat of exec- 
utive power, with all its opportunities for political and financial re- 
wards. The modes of the campaign which ensue from the recent 
contest at Chicago will be dictated not by virtue and fidelity to good 
principles, but by the reckless, unblushing practices of those who seek 
to corruptly influence the public vote. 


CAN THE LAW BI 
What is the remedy for these recent aberrations and cries? 
must appeal to the electoral as well as the judicial tribunals. 


have a purer administration of power and justice. 


ENFORCED? 

We 
We must 
The unparalleled 


swindlers must have some other form of trial than before a Washington | s. 


They insist that the best interestsof the people, the many, 
must be regarded, as well in their daily life in respect to shelter, cloth- 
ing, and food, as in their hours of labor, their system of education, and 
their share in our institutions and common heritage. They demand 
that the men who labor least shall not have the best and largest re 

wards. They point to the awful chasm which has been widening every 


day between our two great classes, the employers and the toilers. 


REFORM THROUGH POLITICAL ORGANIZATION, 

Do not the great ramparts of wealth that were founded in robber tar- 
iffs, reared high by corporate exactions, and manned by the political 
band of the money lords, challenge an outbreak of communism that 
may at any time destroy them? The bad blood which caused the out- 
break at Cincinnati the other day is some evidence of the need of a 
timely reform. Peaceful reform must come from the good sense and 
integrity of the people through political organizations. They must 
combine to reform. They must communicate with each other tosecure 
concert of action for reform. Is the needed reform to come through the 
Democratic party ? It is not the party of the tariff robber, the com- 
merce destroyer, or wealth engrosser. Its motto is, ‘‘A fair field for 
labor in all industries and no special privileges to capital.”” Webelieve 
that commerce should be so regulated between the States that the price 
of bread, coal, and the other necessaries of life may not be unduly en- 
hanced. We demand that the importation of foreign labor under con- 
tract should be prohibited. We say that not only shall no further sub 
sidies of public lands be granted, but that Congress must repeal the 
grants of lands already forfeited by the faithless corporators 

LAND-GRANT FORFEITURES., 

What has Congress done in regard to land restitution ? 
Democratic House has begun the work. The following is 
forfeiture bills passed in the House at the present session 


(lready the 
a list of the 


Vhis hist 
gives the names of the corporations and the acreage we are trying to 
recover for the people: 

{ x 
Gulf and Ship Island Railroad oe ‘ 602, SOO 
Tuscaloosa and Mobile Railroad peal bas, OU 
Coosa and Tennessee Railroad 140, G60 
Sav mhand Albany Railroad ‘ 900, O00 
New Orleans and State Line Railroad 120, 800 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Ra d 1A i 
rexas P ¢ Railroad 14 
Oregon Central Railroad 1 130. &&O 
California and Oregon Railroad 2.12 
Atlanticand Pacific Railroad ; | mw) ) 
Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad S564 
Potal : 4 
The following bills are on the House Calendar: 
i 

New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad 
Oregon and California Railroad : Ov 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad ( 200) 
Ontonagon and Brule River Railroad ‘ 2 “418 
Marquette and State Line Railroad és a 40, S48 
North Pacific Railroad 20), 000, 000 

thern Pacific of California. 2 7, 000, OLO 
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How many of these bills will become law? I fear a satisfactory 
answer will have to await the action of a Democratic Congress. 


REPUBLICAN DUPES AND AUGURS. 

Shall we, like the augurs of the Republican party, regard these prin- 
ciples as mere generalizations for the delusion of honest voters on elec- 
tion day, and wink ateachotheroverthecheat? Itisnot by the worship 
of the golden calf into which the Republican Israel has strayed that 
Democracy can restore the ancient faith. 
prejudice, ipsatiate greed, and vast money power confronts us. If we 
would emancipate and have labor for our allies, we must enter on re- 
form in no hesitating fashion. Ourstandard-bearers must be good men, 
tried andtrue. The demands for reform are not to bedisregarded. The 
party that disregards them will soon lack the votes to give it the power 
forreform. The party which disregards the industrial toilers, and levies 
and continues to levy heavy tribute upon the people and impose count- 
less wrongs upon the millions, will not be the party of success, though 


its platform be studded with all the political and social platitudes of 


the times. The victory of the people is at hand. The party of the 


people can not be led by doctrinaires nor controlled by mere money. 


THE FLAME OF DISCONTENT, 


The frequent election of millionaires to the Senate and the House of 


Representatives only adds fresh fuel to the flame of discontent. The 
monstrous accumulations of wealth in the hands of a few, through leg- 
islative partiality, must soon receive a check at the hands of an indig- 
nant people. Legal trickeries, the extortions of railroad pools and 
tariffs, breaches of trust and of the Constitution, and other reckless dis- 
regards of social and political order we must grapple with, but the main 
contest will be with the giant of monopoly, whose pockets are lined 
with money, whose agents and directors sit in our Legislatures, and whose 
platitudes of hypocrisy and greed furnish planks for the fraudulent po- 
litical platforms of the party in power. History repeats itself. It 
warns us of the fate of nations in which the privileges of the few are 
allowed to override the liberties and interests of the many. 

Are we to learn the lesson of the French Revolution by practical incul- 
cation? Itis the old story of the downfall of nations—of royalty gam- 
bling in the provinces of the people, of enormous fortunes squeezed out 
of the industrial masses, of judgeships purchased, of juries suborned, of 
granted monopolies, of crime punished only when the criminal is poor. 
It is the old, old story of corruption sowing the seeds which yield the 
harvest of chaos and destruction. 

THE BASE FASCINATION. 

One would think that in this age and country the preservation of law 
and order would be the first object of those who have a desire for the 
security of property and the maintenance of liberty. One would think 
that the honest business interests of this country would look askance at 
such nominations as have recently been made at Chicago and aid in 
administering the remedy. One would think that a people like our 
own, With an inheritance so splendid, with an ancestry providentially 
guided here, and with the example set them by generations of patriotic 
men who have passed from us, would still retain the freshness and 
purity of virtuous power. Our lands and mines and rivers and forests 
and our very oil wells and fisheries—all the bounteous elements of sea 
and earth and sky—would seem to beckon our legislators, our judges, 
our executives, and our ministers of official grace and honor away from 
the base fascinations of hoarded pelf which dishonors to destroy our in- 
stitutions 

HASTE TO THE WORK OF REFORM. 

We must haste to the work of reform. America in its fresh hemis- 
phere, in its first cycle of liberty, with the vote, with the numbers, 
with the added wisdom and practical sagacity of her people, must clar- 
ify the political and social atmosphere, and declare for a new order of 
administration ere the light of our liberties be extinguished. Let not 
progress and poverty march abreast in this as in the older hemisphere. 
Let us make the American Republic an exemplar for all future repub- 
lies which may be created by the achievements of free men. Now that 
the world is adapting itself to new developments of physical forces and 
moral resources, now that new boundaries are being made between the 
nations, now that new elements are startling kings and kaisers, and 
giving fleet coursers to civilization by the vapor of water and the spark 
of lightning, let progress and prosperity march hand in hand on this 
continent. Let us not prove recreant to the demands of this new order. 

THE ONWARD MARCH. 

National wealth is not always national prosperity, nor does great 
progress always imply corresponding happiness. The world is moving, 
but is humanity benefited ? 

England is laying her grasping touch upon Egypt. 
of enslaved labor are made tributary to her crown. Russia is pressing 
down to despoil her of the stolen empire of India. France seeks an 
\frican realm in Tunis on one side of Algiers, and on the other side 
ooks longingly toward Morocco. She has just concluded the treaty 
ot Tien-Tsin and obtained the exclusive right to trade with the Chi- 
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nese provinces bordering Yunnan and the contiguous provinces of 


l<uang-siand Kuang-Tong; and after swallowing Madagascar she craves 
1¢ rich tin and copper opulence of Nong-Yuen-Tu. With the Por- 
tuguese adventurer upon the east coast of Africa, phlegmatic Holland 


A compact organization of 


with an Orange free state in the Transvaal, the Italian flag flyi; 


| 
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lripoli, and a German colony in Southwest Africa, England finds her- 


self with rivals at every step disputing her right upon the Congo and 
throughout the Dark Continent—all these changes and advancements 
of our race upon the earth come from the greed and rivalry of kings 

Letour progress bein the paths of peace, of humanity, and justice, and 
all our victories in the interest of liberty andindustry. Let the torc) 
of patriotism shine out upon the shoals and reefs where the wreckers 
would despoil our ship of state, so that free, unbiased as the winds 
and waves, she may sail on forever freighted with the hopes and the 
happiness of our human kind. Let those who shall hereafter direct 
her course be as the elect of God—yea, even the salt of the earth 


Contested Election—English vs. Peelle. 


SPEECH 
ORGE L. CONVERSE 


OF OHIO, 


HON. GE 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of English 
vs. Peelle— 

Mr. CONVERSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The reading of the majority and minority reports 
renders it unnecessary to enter into any very extended discussion in 
opening the debate on this contest. It will be seen by those who fo! 
lowed the reading of the two reports that the final question depends 
upon one or more of three or four prominent points in controversy 
The first is the question of the recount. The testimony shows ther 
are three counties in this Congressional district. In two of them En 
lish carried a majority of 553 and no contest is made by either party in 
these twocounties. When English came into Marion County, the third 
county of the district, he had that majority of 553, which was to be 
overcome by Mr. Peelle in order to secure his election. Mr. Peelle se- 
cured the certificate of election on an allowed plurality of &7 votes 
There was no suspicion of any false count of the vote immediately afte: 
the election and no discovery was made of a false count until some days 
afterward, when the discovery was accidentally made. It was known 
these fraudulent tickets, or spring-back tickets as they were called, had 
been voted extensively in Marion County in violation of the constitu- 
tion and laws of the State of Indiana, which provided that the ballot 
there should be kept secret, and which also provided that tickets should 
be of uniform width, printed on white paper without any distinguish- 
ing marks. The supreme court of that State have held that ballots cast 
in violation of these provisions should be rejected. The committee 
were of the opinion that these spring-back tickets, which are simply 
tickets printed on a sort of pasteboard or lithographic paper, were as 
distinctly marked as if there were photographs of one or the other of 
the candidates on the ticket itself. 

These tickets were voted to the extent of 12,051 in Marion County 
Mr. English knew of the use of these illegal and fraudulent tickets, 
and that the Democrats had protested against their use on the morning 
of the election and all through the day and objected to the counting 
of them, and he immediately took steps to have those spring-back tickets 
which had been cast in Marion County recounted. 

After the election a contest was had in the courts over the election 
of sheriff, and under the law of Indiana it was the duty of the court 
to appoint three judicious, disinterested men of high character to re- 
count the ballot. Mr. Austin H. Brown was one of the three appointed 
by the court. All parties attest his integrity and high character and 
purity as aman. He attended and was connected with that official 
count, and was asked while making the official count also to count the 
number of spring-back tickets cast in that county at thatelection. That 
was all he was employed to do, but of his own accord and of his own 
motion he thought it prudent and proper to count the vote in that 
county between Mr. Peelle and Mr. English, and in making the count 
of the vote he was the man who discovered that a frand had been per- 
petrated in the count of the ballots and the return of the vote to the 
clerk. Hediscovered an error of 99 votes, which was enough to change 
the result in favor of Mr. English and give him a majority of 12 over 
Mr. Peelle. 

Hon. Austin H. Brown, who is shown by the evidence to be a gen 
tleman of the highest standing and an expert of great ability, was the 
Democrat on this commission. The fact that he was appointed by 4 
Republican judge implies that the Republicans thought he was a good 
and capable man to make a reliable recount of the ballots. Le did 
recount them, not a long time after but immediately after the elec- 
tion, in the same month. This was an official recount of the ballots 
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ander the law of the State; and while it directly involved the votes 
cast for the office of sheriff, it necessarily required a recount of all the 
ballots east; and Mr. Brown clearly had the right to examine and 
closely scrutinize every ballot, which he says he did do. He is well 
known to many gentlemen in Congress, and those who do not know 
him will no doubt be satisfied as to his qualifications and high stand- 
ing by reading what is said of him in the evidence by such men as ex- 
Senator Joseph E. McDonald and Judge William E. Niblack, who 
was for many years a member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. (Record, pages 461, 521, 464, 466, 84, 454, 455.) The ballots 
were examined by him by authority of law. He says he carefully ex- 
amined and counted every one of them, not only for sheriff but Con- 
gressman. He made a record of his count, not a long time afterward, 


but right then and there, when the count was completed, which was | 


very soon after the election, and he was sworn to the correctness of 
that record, and it shows that the contestant was certainly elected. 

He says that every ballot passed through his hands and was carefully 
scanned by him, and that contestee’s majority was only 541 in Marion 
County, instead of 640, as returned by the board of canvassers; and it 
is proved that on the day of completing the count he told F. P. Woolen 
that his countshowed that Mr. English was elected, and not Mr. Peelle. 
Mr. Woolen so testified. (Record, page 464. ) 

Mr. Brown’s testimony shows that the returns made by the board of 
canvassers were false and utterly unreliable, that he found a great 
many errors, not only as to sheriff, but Congressman; in the latter 
case that contestant gained as many as 30 votes by errors which he dis- 
covered in two Republican wards alone (Record, page 456), and that 


he gained in many other precincts, aggregating 99 votes more than the | 
aggregate of errors found in favor of contestee, and that he carefully | 
counted as to both; also that he found the returns incorrect as to sheriff, | 


there being numerous errors, the aggregate being in favor of the Re- 
publican candidate of 49 votes. 

~ It is not claimed that the other commissioner made any count of 
the vote for Congress, so that Mr. Brown’s evidence stands as the only 
full and complete count of all the ballots made by any person, and it 
stands uncontradicted. 

The objection that is made that Mr. Brown was not sworn to count 
the ballots for Congressman is a mere technicality. 
him from making the count correctly, or telling the truth about it when 
examined under oath, as he was in this case. 


There is no substantial difference between Mr. Brown’s oath that he | 


would correctly count the ballots and Mr. Brown’s oath that he had 
correctly counted them. 


Objection is made to Mr. Brown’s count because it contradicts the | 


returns made by the board of canvassers, as though there was anything 
infallible in returns made by partisan election boards such as these 


were shown to be, where evidence of fraudulent tickets and fraudulent | 
practices crops out all along the line, and where the Republicans them- | 
selves have shown that the returns were false and utterly unreliable, | 
for it is not disputed that on the official recount the votes counted for | 


sheriff did not agree with the returns. 


The commissioners reported unanimously that the ballots showed | 
that the returns made by the election officers and board of canvassers | 
were not correct; on the contrary were full of errors, amounting in the | 
So reported all the commissioners to the court, | 


aggregate to 49 votes. 
and so testified all the commissioners in this contested-election case. 
(See record, pp. 86, 403, 410.) 

If the returns were false and unreliable as to sheriff there would seem 


to be no reason to doubt the evidence of a competent and honorable | 


witness, such as Mr. Brown is shown to be, that he had carefully counted 


all the ballots and found the returns not only false and unreliable as | 


to sheriff, but also as to Congressman, and that if the returns had been 
made out in accordance with the ballots Mr. English was certainly 
elected. 

All admit Mr. Brown’s count of the vote for sheriff to be correct. 
Why not his count for Congressman? If Republicans question the 
latter, is it because in the former case it was favorable to a Republican 
and in the latter to a Democrat? 


It is true the official return is prima facie correct, but it is only | 
rina facie correct, and means simply thata rebuttable and provisional | 


presumption of law stands behind the returns. 
section 1226. ) 


It is not in any sense conclusive on the House. 


(Wharton on Evidence, 


The very presump- 


tion of the correctness of the returns vanishes when you take into con- | 


sideration that there was but one Democratic inspector out of fifty-six 
in the city of Indianapolis; that the whole election machinery used in 
making up these returns was intensely partisan; and that there wert 
Strong indications of fraud. 

And the presumption of correctness entirely ceases and gets on the 


other side when, in addition to these things, it is shown that it was | 


judicially determined that the returns were not correct in the matter 
of the sheriff, all the commissioners uniting in the report to that effect, 


and all testifying in this case that the returns as to sheriff were full of 
errors and false. Under this state of affairs it would be strange indeed | 


not to accept as true the statement under oath of a gentleman of char- 
acter like Mr. Brown as to a matter of fact which he knows of his own 


That did not keep | 


ALI 


personal knowledge, which he obtained in a lawful manner, reduced 
| to writing at the very time he obtained it, about the correctness of 
which he has no doubt whatever, and which has not been successfully 
controverted by any other evidence. 

Errors or frauds might have been made in the count in any of the nu- 
merous precincts, and it is much more likely that they were made in 
one or more of these partisan election boards than that a gentleman of 
such standing as Mr. Brown would make a false count of the ballots 
| and swear to it, especially as the ballots were to be kept in the custody 
| of Republicans and had been in their custody all the time. After the 
| evidence of Mr. Brown the burden was on the contestee to contradict 
it by something more substantial than the flimsy statement of Mr. 
Byram, made out more than a year after the election, and with his ad- 
| mission that there were about 7,000 ballots which he did not even at- 
| tempt to count. The only inference is that Mr. Brown’s statement is 
true and that there was no evidence that would contradict it. Surely 
something more is required to successfully meet such positive evidence 
| as Mr. Brown’s count than technical objections. 
| As to the keeping of the ballots after the election Austin H. Brown 
testifies as follows: 


Q. Who had the custody of the ballots from the time of said election until 
the time of the recount by said commissioners ? 

A. Under the law they were in the custody of the inspector after the election, 
from the time of closing until the meeting of the board of canvassers, on Wed- 
nesday, at 10 o’clock of that day, and then they were placed in the charge of 
the clerk of the county, and they were then retained by him until this coanmis- 
sion met, and they were turned over by the thenclerk. In the mean time there 
had been a change in the office. Mr. Ransdall had gone out, and Mr. McLain 
had sueceeeded him. , 

Q. What were the politics of these clerks? 

A. Republican. 

Q. Were they the supporters of Stanton J. Peelleas a candidate for Congress 
at that time, if you know ? 

A. Yes; so far as I know they were 

Q. Were the ballots sealed and put in bags, as required by law, at the time the 
commissioners received them officially from the clerk ? 

A. All that came into the possession of the commission were so sealed. (Rec- 
ord, page 386 

The Republican clerk of the county, Moses McLain, testifies on this 
subject in answer to questions asked by Mr. Peelle himself, after Mr. 
Brown had testified in this case, as follows: 


Q. You had charge of the ballots as clerk of this county ? 
A. Yes, Sif 
Q. And still have possession of them ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are they still the same as when the board returned them? 
A. Yes, sir 
|} . The ballots are in your possession now as clerk of this county ? 
A. Yes, sir. (Record, p. 531.) 


This would seem to be pretty conclusive evidence as to how and by 
| whom the ballots counted by Mr. Brown and the commission had been 
| kept, and it will be seen that they were kept by Republicans, who were 
ardent friends and supporters of the contestee, and who still had pos- 
session of them after Mr. Brown testified in this case. 

If Mr. Peelle questioned the truthfulness of Mr. Brown’s statement 
| or the correctness of his count why did he not when he had the cus- 
todian of the ballots on the stand bring them forward and have them 
counted again and thus prove Brown’s error or falsehood ? 

The law of Indiana on the subject of keeping the ballots is as follows: 


As soon as the votes are counted, and before the certificate of the judges, pre- 
| scribed in the foregoing section, is made out, the ballots, with one of the lists of 
voters and one of the tally papers, shall, in the presence of the judges and clerks, 
be carefully and securely placed by the inspector, in the presence of the judges, 
in a strong and stout paper envelope or bag, which shall then be tightly closed 
and well sealed with wax by the inspector, and shall be delivered by such in- 
| spector to the county clerk at the very earliest possible period before or on the 
Thursday next sueceeding said election, and the inspector shall securely keep 
said envelope containing the ballots and papers therein, and permit no one to 
open said envelope or touch or tamper with said ballots or papers therein; and 
upon the delivery of such envelope to the clerk, said inspector shall take and 
subscribe an oath, before said clerk, that he has securely kept said envelope 
and the ballots and papers therein; and that after said envelope had been closed 
and sealed by him in the presence of the judges and clerks he had not suffered 
or permitted any person to break the seal, or open said envelope, or touch or 
tamper with said ballots or papers, and that no person has broken said seal or 
opened said envelope to his Kuaowledge, which oath shall be filed in said clerk's 
oftice with the other election papers. 

rhe clerk shall securely keep said envelope so sealed with the ballots and 
papers therein in the same condition as it was received by him from the in- 
spector. (R.S., 1881, sections 4713, 4714.) 


It will thus be seen that the ballots after they left the hands of the 
voters went into the hands of the election inspectors, every one of 
whom in fifty-four precincts of Indianapolis were Republicans. 
| The law required them to be carefully sealed up by the inspector and 
delivered to the county clerk, and the county clerk then was Daniel 
| M. Ransdall, an ardent Republican supporter of Mr. Peelle and chair- 
| man of the Republican county committee. He was the same person 
| who selected the material and aided in getting up the illegal ‘‘spring- 
back ’’ ticket. (See his own deposition, record, pages 365, 367.) 

But a few days after the election Moses McLain, another ardent Re- 
publican and supporter of Mr. Peelle, became county clerk and legal 
custodian of the ballots, as we have already shown by the law and the 
evidence, and he turned them over to the Republican board of com- 
missioners to recount according to law, and they were recounted by 
Mr. Brown and the other commissioners, but still retained in tie cus- 
| tody of Clerk McLain, as shown in his evidence already quoted. 
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In Buchanan vs. Manning it was held that the contestee should be | fraudulent pasteboard tickets, which I will call particular attent 


responsible for the conduct of his ‘‘ party friends ”’ 
close proximity to the polls Election C 
page 287. ) 

Now, 
the 
borne 


for firing cannon in | 
ases Forty-seventh Congress, 


if the ballots in this case were not safely kept it was because 
fault and wrong of these Republican custodians. 
in mind that all of the Republican county officers, including 
Clerk McLain, had election contests on their hands growing out of this 
same election for like causes, and that the 
were to be used in these contests. 


ol 


It can not be rightfully claimed that 
the ballots were tampered with in the interest of the contestant, as it is 
proved and not contradicted that the ballots were 
custody of the ardent friends and supperters of Mr. 
testee. 

To hold that 


Peelle, the con- 
official returns are conclusive and can not be contra- 
dicted, when, as in this case, they are shown to be notoriously false, 
fraudulent, and unreliable, would be to deny substantial justice; and 
it would be the most glaring injustice to hold the contestant responsi- 
ble because a ticket voted for himself in the second precinct of the 
seventeenth ward by Austin H. Brown could not be found, especially 
as the evidence showed that that precinct was under the control of his 
most unscrupulous opponents and that the ballots had all the time 
been in the custody of the zealous friends and supporters of the con- 
testee. 

There is not the slightest evidence or ground for presuming that 
there was any tampering with the ballots in the interest of the Demo- 
crats, and especially of the contestant. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that single fact thus established by the sworn tes- 
timony of an honest man, a man of high character, a man of ability for 
this sort of service, is sufficient to change the result in this contest and 
of itself settles the controversy. Not one syllable of evidence has been 
offered upon the other side to overthrow the testimony of Austin H. 
Brown. If Mr. Peelle or his partisan friends were not satisfied or had 
not been satisfied with the honest count made by Mr. Brown, they had 
it entirely in their power, they had it exclusively in their own hands, 
to have shown the error and to have established the mistake if any had 
been made in this count, and they would have done so. 
offering proof in that direction, if they claimed a mistake, not ascintilla 
ot evidence has been offered by Mr. Peelle or any of his friends tending 
to impeach the count of Mr. Brown. The testimony, I have said, shows 
the high character of Mr. Brown and his ability, which are testified to 
by men of both political parties, and I believe has not been questioned. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I pass from that point. The evidence shows that 
in some two or more election precincts in the city of Indianapolis, where 
I am led to believe that there has not been an honest election for the 
last fifteen or twenty years, one hundred Germans and others who 
came there for the purpose of voting were turned away from the 
polls and not allowed todeposit their ballots. These parties came there 
with the intention of voting for Mr. English. The law of Indiana 
requires that when a vote is challenged the voter shall present not only 
his own affidavit but that of some freeholder that he is a citizen and 
entitled to vote. These men came there for the purpose of voting. 
Their votes were challenged. They presented these affidavits, and the 
affidavits were rejected. ‘ 

The votes were rejected notwithstanding that the law of Indiana re- 
quires whenever the affidavit is filed the trustees of the election have no 
discretion whatever in the matter, but are obliged to receive and count 
the vote and leave its validity to be determined by subsequent contest. 
It was their duty to have received the votes and leave the question of the 
validity of them either to the courts or to Congress, as the case might be. 
But they refused to receive the votes, and the testimony of some seven 
witnesses shows that in the neighborhood of one hundred of these Demo- 
cratic voters were thus turned away from the polls and not allowed to 
exercise their right of voting. It shows also that the entire police force 
of the city of Indianapolis was in the hands of the Republican party. 
The officers of the election built a chute up to the polls through which 
the voters were required to walk to the polls. 
a voter was made there was a police officer at hand to tell the party 
offering to vote to get out of the chute, and one hundred or more legal 
Democratic voters were turned out in that manner. Senator McDon- 
ald, who is known to you and the members of this House personally 
or by reputation, was one of the men who testified to these Democratic 
voters being-turned away who were desiring to vote, and who had com- 
plied with the law of Indiana by filing the necessary affidavits. He 
himself went up the chute with some of the voters and asked the trust- 
ees to receive their votes, but his request was refused and the votes 
rejected. From that source alone there was enough fraud to change 
the result of the election. Their votes alone, if they had been received 
and counted, would have given the majority where it properly be- 
longed, to Mr. English instead of Mr. Peelle. 

L hi now shown, Mr. Speaker, 
tion to the retention of the seat by the contestee in this case, either of 
which would have elected Mr. English instead of Mr. Peelle. But the 
evidences of fraud do not stop there. The evidence shows that at the 
hands of the leaders of the Republican party in Indianapolis the poor- 
amd the jail were emptied and the “* spring-back ”’ tickets, those 
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ballots under the statute | 


But instead of 


When the challenge of 


two facts constituting valid objec- | 
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presently, were put into the hands of the honest poor of the poor- ees 
| and the jail-birds who had been assiduously collected for weeks for 


| that purpose, and they were marched to the polls, and in that w ay 


compelled to vote the Republican ticket. The evidence shows tha} 
thirty-four men, tramps and thieves, who had been gathered up about 
the city of Indian: apolis by the authorities just preceding the e lection, 
were marched up in that way to the polls with the pasteboard }; 
in their hands and compelled to vote the Re publican ticket 

Even if they were legal voters, which is not probable, the votes were 
cast under duress, and therefore fraudulent and void. 

The evidence shows that in two instances, at least, Democrats who 
had come out of the jail as they went up the chute in some way came 
in possession of Democratic tickets and undertook to vote them instead 
of voting the spring-back tickets furnished by the Republican jailor, 
They were immediateiy challenged and turned aside, though released 
from jail for the purpose of voting. 

There were 51 of those votes from the poor-house; there were 34 from 
the jail. The evidence shows that two-thirds of the men from the 
poor-house were Democrats and desired to vote the Democratic ticket, 
Some gentlemen laugh because I have said a majority of the poor were 
Democrats. Yes, sir; our party is supported by the poor. We depend 
upon the laboring honest poor for the support of our party. [{Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. MILLER, Are 
they poor? 

Mr. CONVERSE. And that is the reason we desire to preserve the 
secrecy of the ballot-box and are so jealous of every invasion of it. We 
do not intend you shall destroy it and thus prevent these poor men 
from voting their honest sentiments. 

From these two sources there was fraudulent votes enough in the 
hands of the Republican managers, with their spring-back tickets, to 
change the result. Thus there are three separate sources of Republican 
frauds, either of which was sufficient to change the result. I 
now for a moment to another question. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him just one question ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I desire to ask just one question in re- 
lation to the jail matter. Did they take prisoners out of the jail, 
march them up under an officer, and vote them ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Some of them were marched up under an office: 
and voted. Many of them were dismissed—turned loose—and sent to 
the polls on a promise to vote the Republican ticket; and they went to 
the polls and voted under the eye of the Republican police, who knew 
them and who could tell from the pasteboard tickets in their hands as 
they walked up the chute whether they were voting right. After vot- 
ing there were no further charges against them. 

Mr. LEWIS. Were they undergoing sentence? 

Mr. CONVERSE. I suppose they were mostly tramps that had been 
gathered up in the vicinity for the purpose of being voted. It must 
be remembered that the authurities of the poor-house and the sheriti— 
who hauled the poor in wagons to the polls and placed the pasteboard 
tickets in their hands, the election officers coming to the wagons to 


illots 


of Pennsylvania. How about your candidates? 


ome 


| get the tickets and place them in the box—and his deputies, who had 


in charge those prisoners, were Republicans. The Republican sheriff 
was on the stand as one of Mr. Peelle’s witnesses, and yet Mr. Peelle 
never asked him one word about these frauds at the ballot-box through 
those prisoners. He never asked a word as to the frauds through th 
poor-house, though he had witnesses there of whom he could have in- 
quired. I think I can imagine the reason why no inquiries were made 
His friends probably found out, and I have seen the affi- 
davit to that effect, showing that some of those prisoners, though that 
is not proved in the record in this case—it was not taken in time, and 
I only offer that as a reason why no inquiry was made 

Mr. PEELLFE, of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. CONVERSE. The gentleman knows wiat is coming. That 
affidavit shows that half a dozen of these prisoners were marched from 
one poll to another and voted over and over again. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Will the gentleman name the man who 
made the affidavit ? 

Mr. CONVERSE 
I will have it printed. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. 


If the gentleman desires to have it in the RECORD 


Does it not appear to the gentleman 


| from Ohio a somewhat singular course to bring testimony before the 


House which is not in the record ? 


Mr. CONVERSE. Ihave stated that it was not testimony, but I sa 


| that that was probably the reason why the gentleman and his friends 


declined to go into the inquiry any further; 
Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. 
testimony ? 
Mr. CONVERSE. 


that is all. 
Why do you use it, then, 


if it is not 
I have a right to surmise the reason why the gen- 
tleman did not inquire. I have stated it as a fact that the inquiry was 
not made, that the gentleman did not dare to inquire on that subject 
There can be no question about this contest as to how it ought to be 


| decided. 











[ will refer to one other fact, not for the purpose of counting the vote | 


so much as for the purpose of showing the depth of degradation to 
which these Republican managers in Indianapolis descended at this 
election. They went to work and printed counterfeit Democratic tickets, 
spurious Democratic tickets, with Mr. Peelle’s name where Mr. Eng- 
lish’s name belonged. Those tickets were peddled by the internal- 
revenue collector of the city of Indianapolis, as the proof shows, and 
some dozen of them got into the boxes, though they were discovered by 
8 o'clock in the morning, and immediately upon their discovery the 
Democrats posted large handbills at every election place in the city 
warning the voters against them. Notwithstanding that precau- 
tion some dozen of those counterfeit tickets got into the ballot-boxes 
and were counted for Mr. Peelle. The men who voted them were not 
only deprived of having their votes counted as they should have been, 
but the votes which they gave were counted on the other side, making 
the difference in the result twice what it would have been had the men 
been allowed to vote their honest sentiments. 
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| had been no statute on the subject. 


The Democratic ticket was in exact conformity to the requirements | 


of law. being printed on ordinary plain white paper, such as is gener- | 


ally used for printing, as was also the Greenback ticket. But the evi- 
dence shows that the Republican ticket was printed upon a heavy ma- 
terial, called by many of the witnesses “‘ 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of such material as ‘‘ plate’’ or 
‘‘ Western plute,’’ and by »ome of contestee’s witnesses as heavy ‘‘ book,”’ 
twice as heavy as ordinary printing-paper. Because of the extraordi- 
nary character of the material and the tendency of the ticket to spring 
open when folded, thus facilitating double voting, the tickets became 
known as ‘‘card-board’’ or ‘‘spring-back’’ tickets. 
shown to have been bought and billed as ‘‘plate’’ (record, page 442), 
and the evidence is conclusive that for election ballots it was material 
of extraordinary thickness and texture, and for that reason the bal- 
lots, even when folded as ballots are usually folded when voted, could 


white paper, such as is ordinarily used for election tickets and such as 
the statute of Indiana clearly seems to require, namely: 


All ballots which may be cast at any election hereafter holden in this State 
shall be written or printed on plain white paper of a uniform width of three (3 
inches, without any distinguishing marks or other embellishments thereon ex- 
cept the names of the candidates and the offices for which they were voted. 
(Section 4701 Revised Statutes of 1881.) 


card-board,’’ but by persons | 


The material is | 
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the statute and a violation of the spirit of the constitution, even if there 
That ‘* the spring-back ticket’’ 
did destroy the secrecy of the ballot at that election is clearly proved, 
and also that it was designed for that purpose by the Republican mana- 
gers. 
Nothing could be more absurd than to claim that because the Dem 

ocratic and Republican tickets could be distinguished from each other, 
therefore one destroyed the secrecy of the ballot as much as the other, 


just as much as to say that because aright act can be distinguished 


from a wrong act therefore there is no difference between the quali 
ties of the acts! Such logic would apply just as well were the Repub- 
lican tickets printed on leather or sheet-iron. 

If the Democratic ticket is used asa standard of comparison it is not 
because it is the Democratic ticket, but because it is conclusively shown 
to have been, and is admitted to have been, printed on ordinary plain 
white paper, such as the statute of Indiana clearly contemplates. The’ 
‘*spring-back’”’ ticket is shown not to have been printed on such ma- 
terial. This is conclusively proved. 

Such men as ex-Governor Thomas A. Hendricks, ex-United States 
Senator Joseph E. MeDonald, and David Turpie, Hon. R. W. Medkirk, 
the Greenback candidate for Congress, and other old and favorably 
known citizens of Indiana, and such well-known Republicans as W: P. 
Fishback, Edward Mill, C. F. Darnell, C. S. Butterfield, W. F. Fish, 
J.J. Curtis, &c., testified to the distinguishable and extraordinary char 
acter of these *‘ card-board ’’ or ‘* spring-back ”’ tickets, and that in their 
long experience they never knew tickets at any election in Indiana be- 
fore to be of such thick and extraordinary material, and that the effect 
of their use was to destroy the secrecy of the ballot. In most of the 


| cases where questions as to the legality of distinguishable tickets have 
| arisen it has been where the distinguishing marks or embellishments 


were on the inside of the tickets, placed there accidentally or without 


| design to defraud or destroy the secrecy of the ballot, and where the 
be easily distinguished by sight or touch from ballots printed on plain | 


ballots were received and counted at the time without objection or pro- 
test from the opposite party. 
This is not a case where the distinguishing feature was on the inside 


| of the ballots only, but it was in the material itself, so distinctly visi- 
ble and distinguishable trom the outside, even when the ballots were 


Now, when a statute uses language obviously not technical (and it | 


is admitted that the words in the above statute are not technical), the 
language must be interpreted and understood in its popular or ordi- 
nary sense. (Potter’s Dwarris on Stat. and Con. Law, page 203; Bishop 
on the Written Law, section 101.) And it is an elementary principle 


universally recognized that a statute is to be construed with reference | 


to its end and object, with reference to its reason, intent, and purpose. 
The reason, intent, and purpose of the Indiana statute is obvious. Even 
before its passage the supreme court of that State had declared that 
the ballot system of voting provided by the constitution of that State 
meant secret voting. ; 

The statute was in furtherance of the constitution and meant to 
secure the secrecy of the ballot. When it is provided that ballots shall 
be written or printed on plain white paper without distinguishing marks 
or embellishments, it means ordinary plain white paper ordinarily 
used for printing or writing, not extraordinary plain white paper used 
for extraordinary purposes. It was certainly not the intention of the 
law-makers to authorize a ‘‘ scheme to beat’’ any party by means of bal- 
lots printed on lithographic plate paper, or any other material that 
would be unusual and extraordinary as election tickets. Even with- 
out any statutory enactment secrecy of the ballot was required by the 
spirit of the constitution of that State, which provides that ‘‘all elec- 
tions by the people shall be by ballot.’’ (Article 2, section 13.) 

Now, ballot means secret voting; its purpose is, by means of such 


secrecy, to secure perfect freedom to the elector, to emancipate depend- 


folded, as tickets are ordinarily folded when being voted, that they 
could be, and were, readily distinguished. 

Senator McDonald testified that he could and did distinguish these 
‘*spring-back’’ tickets in the hands of the voters, as they were being 
voted, when he was off a distance of fifteen or twenty feet. Council- 
man Fultz testified that he could distinguish them, as they were being 
voted, from any other ticket, even when standing in the middle of the 


| street, twenty-five or thirty feet distant from where the tickets were 





ents from the control of superiors, to protect the employé from the em- | 


ployer, the workingman from the boss, the debtor from his creditor, | ‘‘ 


the members of a society or a party or a class from his associates, or 
even an offender against the laws from the officer who may attempt to 
control his vote. 

The supreme court of Indiana decided in Williams vs. Stein (38 Ind. ) 
that the word “‘ ballot’’ as used in the constitution of that State ‘ im- 
plies absolute and inviolable secrecy, and that the principle is founded 
in the highest considerations of public policy.’’ (Page 95.) 

lhe court quotes, appropriately, from Cooley’s Con. Lim., 604, that 
even— 


In the absence of such a statute, all devices by which party managers are 
enabled to distinguish ba!lots in the hands of the voter, and thus determine 
whether he is voting for or against them, are opposed to the spirit of the con- 
sutulion, inasmuchas they tend to defeat the design for which voting by ballot 
18 @stablished. 

And again: 


. Phese statutes are simply declaratory of a constitutional principle that inheres 
in the system of voting by ballot, and which ought to be inviolable, whether 
declared or not. 


Clearly the object of the statute of Indiana was to secure secrecy of 
the ballot, and “ any device’’ which destroyed that was a violation of 


| destroy the secrecy of the ballot; and yet these 


being voted. 

It will hardly be denied that ballots printed on leather, or tin, or 
cloth, or black or red or striped paper would be in violation of the stat- 
ute of Indiana and the spirit of the constitution of that State, and con- 
sequently illegal and void, because, being distinguishable, they would 
‘* spring-back ’’ tickets 
could be distinguished as well as those by sight and touch, as was con- 
clusively proved by contestee’s own witnesses. There can be no doubt 
but material can distinguish a ballot and destroy secrecy quite as well 
and in some instances more completely than color. It will hardly be 
contended that at an election in Indiana ballots would be legal that 
were printed on white blotting paper the eighth of an inch thick. It 
could not be considered plain white paper in the ordinary or popular 
sense such as the Indiana statute clearly contemplates. Even if the 
material be white and plain on the surface, there must obviously be 
some limit toits bulk and thickness, otherwise the attempt to preserve 
the secrecy of the ballot would prove an utter failure. 

Neither is it a case where the distinguishable ticket was used by ac- 
cident or without fraudulent design. Neither is it a case where the 
distinguishable ballots were received and counted without objection 
from the opposite party, as there is an abundance of evidence that the 
spring-back ’’ tickets were denounced as illegal to the election boards 


| on the morning of the election, and that Democrats objected and pro- 


tested against such tickets being received or counted. 
This was not necessary, however, as an examination of the constitu- 


| tion and statutes of Indiana will show that no objection or challenge 


| age, residence, &e. 


is provided for at the polls, except as to the character of the voter, his 
The character of the ticket is left to be judged of 
by the courts in case of local officers, by the House of Representatives 
in the case of Congress, upon subsequent scrutiny. 

A man may use a black ticket if he wish, and though that may be 
ho ground for challenge, it is a good ground for discarding the ballot 
upon subsequent investigation and trial. But in this case the objec 
tion was distinctly and repeatedly made, as already stated, to receiv- 
ing or counting the *‘ spring-back’’ ballots on the ground of their ille- 
gality. 

It can not be said that the wishes of the voters could be just as well 
expressed by these ‘‘spring-back”’ tickets as by a ticket on ordinary 
plain white paper, such as the law contemplates, and that if voters saw 
fit to use ballots that were distinguishable they had a right to do sn, 


| and that it was nobody’s business but their own. 
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‘* The right of suffrage isnot a natural right, nor is it an absolute un- 


qualified personal right. It is the right derived in this country from 
constitutions and statutes.’’ (McCrary, section 3, and cases therein 
cited. ) 

Whether a few men or an immense number of men might be willing 
to let the world know for whom they were voting by using distinguish- 
able ballots has nothing at all to do with determining whether or not 
such ballots are in conformity with the law. 

The wishes of the voters could be very well ascertained by viva voce 
vote, and the voters might prefer making a selection that way, but an 
election of a member of Congress in Indiana in that way, under the 


| may not have been the same ballots voted double, even if the same » 


present laws, would not be deemed valid by this House, even though 


the party claiming the seat was the undoubted choice of the majority 
of electors so voting. Neither should his election be held valid if the 


ballots cast for him were printed on tin, or leather, or any other ma- | 


terial than provided by law, or in any other way than provided by law; 
for while it is conceded that under the Constitution of the United 
States the House of Representatives ‘is the judge of the election, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members,’’ yet it would be an un- 
warranted use of that power to hold that ballots should be counted, 
in determining an election, which were in violation of the law of the 
State where the election took place, and especially where the law evi- 
dently intended to secure the secrecy of the ballot, and in a State hav- 
ing a constitution which requires that ‘‘all elections by the people 
shall be by ballot.’’ 

Elections should be conducted according to law, and the party violat- 
ing the law should not be allowed to profit by theirwrong-doing. And 


| County, and the Republican 


| with the other ballots. 
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boards and not counted in their returns or sent up to the county clerk 


Mr. Albertsmyer testified the surplus ballots were thrown out ‘ 
make it correspond.’’ 

Mr. Fultz testifies that the Republican board in his precinct threy out 
8 ballots in order to make the number correspond with the number of 
voters names on the poll list. 

It may be said that this was fair if 4 were Democratic and 4 Repub- 
lican ballots, but this can not be sustained, for the ballots destroyed 


to 


Sau Q im- 
ber was destroyed. If this excess of ballots grew out of the use of 


‘spring-back ’’ tickets, which, the evidence shows, facilitated double 
voting, then the destruction of the same number of Democratic and Re- 
publican ballots still left the Republicans gainers to the extent of about 
one-half the double ballots voted. There are eighty precincts in Mar ion 
“*spring-back’’ ballots were voted in all 
of them. 
Florence Casey testifies that in his precinct three or four pasters hay- 
ing the name of Mr. English were found loose in the ballot-box. 
were not counted for him. 


and 


Undoubtedly they had been placed over 


| the name of Mr. Peelle, and had become detached in the ballot-box 
| That would make a difference of six or eight in English’s favor in that 
| precinct alone. 


that the number of ‘‘ spring-back ’’ tickets voted was large has nothing | 


to do with the question of their legality. 


If they were in violation of 


law they were illegal,whether numbering hundreds or thousands; and | 
in this case the parties using such ballots would have no one to blame 


but themselves. ; 

Having invaded the secrecy of the ballot, and thereby violated the 
spirit of the law and the constitution of their State in their zeal to get 
the advantage, and having overreached themselves in so doing, they 
alone will be responsible for results. 

This is not a case where a party innocently and without design used 
and texture, but the reverse. The evidence shows that the ‘ 
back ’’ tickets were printed on the Sunday preceding the election. The 
work was done under the superintendence of D. M. Ransdall, the chair- 


mittee, 

The material for the tickets was selected by these men, and the latter 
said it was purchased of Chatfield & Woods, of Cincinnati, and when 
the bill of Chatfield & Woods was produced it disclosed that the ma- 
terial was billed as ‘‘ plate.’’ 

He also admitted that the day before the election he borrowed simi- 
lar material from Mr. Burford, of Indianapolis, who is a Democrat, and 
that he returned the same identical material to Mr. Burford after the 
election, the object evidently being to secure the Republicans a distin- 
guishable ticket by reason of being on unusually heavy material, which 
no other party would have. 

This was confirmed on the day of the election by this same witness, 
who acted as a Republican challenger at the first precinct of the elev- 
enth ward, and there admitted to several persons that the ‘‘spring- 
back’’ ticket was ‘‘a scheme gotten up by us Republicans to beat you 
Democrats.”’ 


Colored men inclined to vote the Democratic ticket came to the polls | 


and went away without voting after looking at the two tickets and 
seeing that the Republican ticket was of such extraordinary bulk that 
it was distinguishable. 

One witness, who was at this precinct, said: 

In one or two instances I saw them go away and come back with their tickets 
cin a little envelope and go to the window so that the Republican challenger 
ould not see their tickets. 

Hon. W. P. Fishback, one of the most prominent Republicans in In- 
dianapolis, and a lawyer of great ability, declared at the polls on the 
day of the election that the Republican ticket was “ 
up for fraudulent purposes.”’ 

In the very nature of things it would be difficult, and in fact almost 
impossible, for the contestant to show, specifically, how many voters 
would have voted for him and did not, but either voted for contestee 
or did not vote at all, because the secrecy of the ballot was destroyed 
by the use of the ‘‘ spring-back ’’ ticket; but he has, nevertheless, intro- 
duced conclusive evidence showing that he lost thereby many votes. 
There is no reasonable doubt that he lost from this cause alone many 
more than 87 votes. 

The same is true as to the double voting. The evidence shows that 
the spring-back tickets, as their very name indicates, were of such ma- 
terial as to spring open when lightly folded and thus facilitate double 
voting, and that there was double voting in consequence at that elec- 
tion. The exact number is difficult to show, because the surplus bal- 
lots in some instances, if not all, were destroyed by the local election 


a fraud, and gotten | 


I have nothing further to say at this time in opening this case, and 
desire to reserve the balance of my time. I will say to gentlemen on 
the other side that we would be glad if we could get a vote on this cass 
at half past 4 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Why not take the vote now ? 

Mr CONVERSE. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I would inquire how much time I have left ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox, of New York). The gentle 
man has forty minutes remaining. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Before the gentleman from Ohio [Mr 
CONVERSE] takes his seat will he allow me to ask him a question? | 
understood the gentleman to state that quite anumberof Germans and 


| others had presented themselves at the polls asking to vote and that 


a distinguishable ticket, or a ticket of unusual or extraordinary bulk | they had been denied that privilege, and that Mr. McDonald wh 


spring- | 


was well known, had sworn to that vote. Will the gentleman state 
how many persons there were, and where we can find their names, why 


| appeared and asked to vote and were not allowed to do so? 
man of the Republican county committee, and Otto Hassleman, a mem- | 


ber of the executive committee of the same Republican county com- 


Mr. CONVERSE. 


I can not state the names, for the list was not 
preserved. 


But there are seven witnesses, notwithstanding the report 


| of the minority of the committee on that point, who testify that from 
| twenty-five to sixty persons in one election precinct were thus not al 








lowed to vote. There are three or four witnesses who testify that ther 
were above a hundred who were thus turned away. Ex-Senator Mc- 
Donald and other Democrats made one or two or three test cases, b 
lieving that it was not necessary that each man should file his affidavit 
and then return through the chute. It would have taken a score of 
clerks to prepare affidavits for all. They therefore made these test 
cases which were rejected, and then the others whose right to vot 
could have been proved by affidavit were counted to make up the hun 
dred. I think that three witnesses placed the number above a hw 
dred. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Do I understand the gentleman that 
these men swore that they appeared and asked to vote, or did they 
swear that they saw some other persons appear and ask to vote who 
were not allowed to do so, and that they knew that there were a hun- 
dred others ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. These seven witnesses were simply spectators, 
and testify to what they saw and heard. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Yes; then no man who actually ap- 
peared and asked to vote was refused a vote, but somebody else saw 
somebody else who was not allowed to vote and says that he knew ther 
were a great Many more. 

Mr. CONVERSE. The gentleman does not understand any suc! 
thing. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. That is what I understand. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. 
out of my time. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. 
allowed him that he desires. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Ohio yield? 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will yield the floor to the other side. 
sume the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HART] will take the floor. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I desire to ask the gentleman if he 's 
prepared to give to this House the name of a single one of the hundred 
men or more whose votes he says were rejected, or is he prepared to say 
that a single one of those rejected voters was offered as a witness in this 
case ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. 


I will answer any question if it does not come 
The gentleman will have all the time 
To whom does the gentleman from 


I pre- 


I will answer the gentleman ; I have answered 
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the question. I say that they did not preserve the names of the voters, | County which upon the face of the returns appeared to be an error in 
but I do say that seven witnesses testify, among the number ex-Sena- | the count against the contestant—if to give me my seat you must in- 
tor McDonald, to the turning away of these voters in this manner as I | voke those 10 votes, and deduct them from the contestant, then I do 


have described. not want my seat inthis House. Although there is no legal proof that 
Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Was Senator McDonald turned away ? | this is not an error and although my friends have argued that part of 
Was he refused the right to vote ? the case in the light of the law, I desire here to say to the majority and 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Did any voter testify that he was himself not | to the minority if it becomes necessary to deduct those 10 votes from 
allowed to vote? | the contestant to give me the seat, then I do not want it and would not 
Mr. CONVERSE. I do not think any one was called. | have it. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Ah! I desire to say another thing, Mr. Speaker, and that is, if my right 


Mr.CONVERSE. It was not necessary that any one of them should | to a seat in this House depends mpon the rejection of the 7 votes which 
be called. I say to the gentleman this, that the superintendent and | appear upon the face of the returns as cast for ‘‘John H. Wallace,”’ 
inspector of elections swore that no one was turned away, but seven | ** W. W. Wallace,”’ or ‘‘W. H. Wallace,’’ no matter what the law in 


witnesses contradicted him. | its strictness might hold, then I do not want my seat on the floor of 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me ask-—— this House. Foralthough there is no testimony whatever to show that 


Mr. CONVERSE. Let me finish. The superintendentand inspector | these names, differing from the name of the contestant as they do, the 
of elections swore that no one was turned away, and the gentleman | names of different persons designating different individuals, are entitled 
from Ohio [Mr. HART] quotes that in his minority report. Now, in | to designate the contestant, yet in my judgment the citizens of the 
the face of that I assert that there are at least seven witnesses, includ- | eighteenth district who polled those 7 votes intended that they should 
ing Senator McDonald, who swore directly the reverse. be east and counted for Jonathan H. Wallace, the contestant in this 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me ask the gentleman thisquestion: If there | controversy, and I want them, notwithstanding the absence of any 
were one hundred voters turned away why did you not bring up one | proof to that effect, added to his vote, and the will of the voter, as I 
of those one hundred to testify that he offered his vote and that it was | believe it, thus subserved. 


not received ? Nor, Mr. Speaker, do I make any point as to the odd spelling of 
Mr. CONVERSE. In the mouth of seven witnesses the truth ought | the names found in the ballot-box in Fairfield Township to the num- 
to be established. | ber of 11—the Wolac, the Walce, the Waal. If this House shall de- 
Mr. MILLIKEN. But the seven witnesses were spectators; they | cide, if the judgment and consciences of members on this floor shall 
were not men who offered their votes and had them refused. determine, that that recount is of value and shall have weight in this 
Mr. HEPBURN. I desire to ask my coll:ague on the committee | controversy, then I make no point that the voters misspelled or failed 
[Mr. CONVERSE} one question. to spell properly the name of the contestant. 
Mr. CONVERSE. Does this come out of my time or the time of my So I say, Mr. Speaker, that inall this controversy—I say to my friends 


colleague [Mr. HART] ? | on this side, 1 say to my friends on the other side, I say to my political 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. , The time of the gentleman from Ohio | opponents on the other side, that I invoke no technicality or legal quib 
[Mr. CONVERSE] is running. ble to retain my seat in this House. But I insist that, conceding every 
Mr. CONVERSE. I expressly yielded the floor and consented toan- | one of these votes, conceding the entire 23 votes which appear upon the 
swer these questions only on the condition that the time should not be | face of the return, conceding that there was no error in Carroll County, 
taken out of my hour. | and even conceding the 11 votes in Fairfield Township, and every other 
Mr. HEPBURN. Answer me one question, if you please. Can you | claim of contestant, I still have an unquestioned majority of the votes 
tell me where I can find the testimony of ex-Senator McDonald, in | cast in the eighteenth district of Ohio on the 10th of October, 1882, and 


which he says that any one person was turned away ? | am justly entitled to retain my seat. 
Mr. CONVERSE. He says that more than a dozen were turned | Now let me for asingle moment revert to the Fairfield Township re- 
away. I will find it and show it to the gentleman. count, forit isa matter in which youareall interested. You will establish 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman from | a precedent to-day that may be for good or that may be for ill—a prece 
Vhio yield ? dent which may come back to harass you in the future. Why, sir, 
Mr. CONVERSE. I reserve the residue of my time. what is a recount ? 


A recount is counting over again the very same 
ballots that were cast by the voters and found in the box the night of 
the official count. That is what a recount is; that is what a recount 
means. It is counting again the identical ballots; because if you have 
| not the identical ballots, identical as to names and identical as to 
| numbers, then there can be no virtue in a recount. Now, how was it 
: | with Fairfield Township ? Why, sir, everybody admits—the contestant 
SPEECH | in his brief, the gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAMs], and I be 
OF | lieve the gentleman front Georgia [Mr. TURNER], the chairman of the 
ey . a se ie Committee on Elections, in their arguments, all admit that there were 
HON. W ILLIA M H. MckIN LEY ' J K., | 5 less votes in the box on the night of the recount than there were on 
| the night of the official count. Does not that destroy the virtue of the 
recount ? 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, There are 5 ballots gone nobody knows where. Those 5 ballots 
a eS stand unexplained. Nobody undertakes to account for them. The 
Tuesday, May 27, 1834. very confession that the contents of that box on the day of the recount 
The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Wallace | differed from the contents of the box on the night of the official count 
vs. McKinley— that very confession makes a recount absolutely valueless and without 
Mr. MCKINLEY said: effect. I beg gentlemen to remember that fact, which is sufficient to 
Mr. SPEAKER: I had intended to discuss this controversy in detail | wholly destroy the pretended recount if there were no other discrepancies 
and with some elaboration; but two days have been already occupied | inthe contents of that ballot-box. But in addition to that there were 4 
in a most careful and painstaking discussion of all the propositions in- | more ballots for the Greenback candidate for Congress found in the box 
volved in this contest; and owing to the lateness of the hour and my | on the night of the recount than were in it on the official count. There 
desire that this case may be concluded to-night I shall content myself | was 1 less ballot for me found at the recount than was given to me by 
with occupying not to exceed five or ten minutes. It would be use- | the official count. For whom were these 5 votes cast that were miss- 
less for me within that time to undertake to review the testimony in | ing? Were they for the contestant? Were they for the contestee? 
the record or the law which should govern all of the questions in- | One of them evidently was for me, because the recount finds 1 less bal- 
volved. I only ask from this House, the majority of which is opposed | lot in that box than the judges of the election gave me on the night of 
to me politically, to administer in this case the law and the precedents | the election. Then in addition to that there was 1 vote that all the 
which they have always administered in the past and with those prec- | witnesses, judges, and clerks identify as a ballot with the name of the 
edents determine whether the contestant or the contestee has a ma- | contestant and the name of the contestee both on the ballot in the box 
Jority of the votes in the eighteenth Ohio district. Following the prec- | on the night of the official count, and that ballot was not found in the 
edents long ago established by the Democrats in former Congresses | box on the night of the recount. So that the whole virtue and weight 
and in other cases, and conceding to the contestant all he claims and | and integrity of the recount was destroyed. 
much more than is allowed him by a committee of his party friends, But the distingkished chairman of the committee seems to rely not 
and my majority and election to the Forty-eighth Congress is as certain | so much upon the recount in giving these 11 ballots to the contestant 
and sure as that of any gentleman occupying a seat in this House. as he relies upon the testimony in the case. He says that a number 
I rise more particularly to say, and indeed it is about all I desire to | of witnesses testified there were ballots in that box not counted for 
Say, that Iclaim nothing from technicalities. I would not if I could re- | the contestant. Carpenter puts it from 7 to 13. Now, let me ask the 
tain my seat one hour upona mere mistake or technicality or inadvertence | judges on this floor, the men who are to act upon this case, shall it be 
of election officers. And I say to this House that if it be necessary to | 7or shall it be 13? For the witness says there were from 7 to 13. 
find that Iam entitled to my seat to throw out the 10 votes in Carroll | Which number will you adopt? Mr. Holloway says there were frum 
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3to4 Shall it be 3 or shall it be 4? 
how will you determine it Crooks swears there were 6 ballots in that 
box not counted for Wallace. And so, all the way through, the wit- 
nesses disagree as to the number, only one of them putting it as high 
as 13, and one as low as 3. No two of the witnesses agree; and you 


he contestee. I submit to you that it would be unsafe, that it would 
© unwise, in any election case to permit such testimony to overthrow 
the solemn findings of the official count. I care not whose case it is, 
to undertake either upon a recount such as I have described or upon 
the testimony of a character such as f have disclosed to determine, as 
it might in this case, whether the contestant or contestee is entitled 
to a seat on this floor, would be establishing a dangerous precedent 
even as a party necessity. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all I desire to say. 
recounts which we invoke the exact 
the box equal to the number of names on the poll sheets, 


In every one of the 


There is no 
discrepancy whatever, no suspicious or contradictory circumstances 
manifest, none raised by the proof. And yet if you will give me the 
votes on the recounts made in accordance with law, made from boxes 


the contestant the unquestioned illegal votes that were cast for him, 


giving to him every vote that he claims, I will then have a certain and | 


fixed majority as a Representative in the Forty-eighth Congress. 


the fouling dust of the campaign. But I was surprised that the gen- 
tleman, after nearly an hour’s discussion of this important case, upon 
which he was to pass as a judge, could give no better reason for un- 
seating me except that at some time and somewhere, upon 
public rostrum, I had declared that I had voted to seat Republicans, 
and that my record for nearly eight years in this House showed that I 
had voted to seat Republicans and to unseat Democrats. I will not stop 
to pay any attention to that sort of argument; it is beneath the dignity 
and consideration of a tribunal like this. The record I have made in 
this House upon that and all other questions is a part of our public 


records, and I am not ashamed of nor would I blot out any portion of | to face with a very serious problem involving one or two alternatives, 


it. [Great applause on the Republican side. j 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that ends all I have to say, for I want the vote 
to be taken and this case to be decided. I thank this House, the 
members on both sides of it, for the attention and courtesy with which 
they have listened tome. [Great applause on Republican side. ] 


The Indebtedness of the Pacific Railroads to the Government. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. CASSIDY, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 18, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6771) to amend an act 


I shall present only the idea, and if the House should agree with me in 
entitled “‘An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in the construction of | P } y . —— “6 


a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and 
to secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
purposes,’ approved July 1, 1862,” approved July 2, 1864— 


Mr. CASSIDY said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt the House has realized already from the | 
discussion had that this is a very intricate and interesting subject, and | 
one involving a bewildering amount of statistics and presenting many 


phases when properly viewed in all of its bearings. Fortunately we 
are not here to sit in judgment on the past history of these Pacific 
railroad corporations. They may have been guilty of every crime in 
the Decalogue, as some gentlemen seem to insist they have been, yet 
that cuts no figure in the consideration of the pending legislation. 
are here to deal with practical questions regarding their present status 
and relation to the Government, and their ability to meet and discharge 
the vast debt due the United States. How best to get the monev due 
the Government is the sole question. 

The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. THRocKMORTON | for 
an hour on yesterday rolled off figures by the million connected with 
these corporations and the immense sums due by them to the Govern- 
ment 


tically to secure the payment of this debt. The greater the amount 
the greater the necessity for prudent rather than violent means in look- 
ing to its collection. 


You are to be the judges, and | 
| tinued. 


gentlemen are to determine from that kind of testimony how many | 


ballots are to be added to the contestant and how many taken from 
t 
1 


number of ballots was found in | 
| of this debt. 


| ernment could not be collected under it. 
kept in strict accordance with the statute; if you will give me the re- | 


counts that have not a taint of suspicion upon them, and then take from | 


| question shall be duly considered as we proceed. 


| require to clear away the indebtedness on the present system. 





this conclusion. 


We | my views of this question, but I am more than sanguine when | pr 
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reason why the operation of the sinking fund should be longer 
His entire argument was directed to a criticism of the Pox: 
bill, so called. Indeed, he admits in his own report to this House tha 
the Thurman sinking-fund act has proven a most lamentable failyy. 
an opinion in which all must concur who investigate the subject fully 
and impartially; and still he maintains that by adding 10 per cen; 
to an admitted failure—raising the requirements of the sinking fund 
from 25 per cent. of the net earnings to 35 per cent of the san 
can make a law entirely perfect and altogether lovely. Sueh a proposi 
tion to my mind is too preposterous for serious thought or elucidatio 
It is not my purpose to defend in detailany bill. I care nothing fo, 
details. I stand for an idea, for a principle. It ismy province to pre- 
sent to the House the two systems proposed by the committee and to 
commend to the favorable consideration of members that which in my 
judgment will best conserve the interests of the Government. 
I have said and everybody admits that the Thurman sinking fund js 
a failure. It has been in operation since 1878, nearly eight years, and 
yet scarcely a step has been accomplished under it toward the payment 
The Union Pacific has practically ignored its provisions 
and were it to stand for one hundred years the vast sum due the (oy 
If it had been found effectiy, 
and successful there would be no occasion now to attempt to amend it 
or to substitute some other system for it. The very fact that it is a 
failure calls for action at the hands of this Congress. Wherein it has 
failed, and the cause of the failure, I shall hope to point out furthe: 


con- 


} 
ile 


| along; but I may be permitted to say at this moment that it has failed 
I will not stop to review what my colleague from the Cincinnati | 


district [Mr. FoLLeTrT] has dragged into this case; I will not rake up | 


because based on a wrong principle. 

Let me ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON] what 
he hopes to accomplish by the proposed enlargement of the sinking 
fund. Under the most favorable auspices, with the earnings of th 


| roads running as high as they do now—and every one knows that they 
some | 


have been steadily decreasing for three years past—will there not | 
due at the maturity of the debt in 1898 nearly $100,000,000 ? 


W hat 


| are we to do when that period shall*have arrived, and with a prio 


mortgage on the roads equal in amount to that held by the Govern 

ment and maturing at the same time? In all seriousness I ask if this 
sinking fund will do to lean upon in the future when these great sums 
shall have become due and payable? Will we not then be brought fice 


namely, the abandonment of the debt altogether, or the payment o! 
nearly $100,000,000 prior in lien to the Government and the taking o! 
the roads ? 

If this House desires that the Government shall embark in the bus 
ness of owning and operating railroads, I insist that that phase of tl« 
And it should be cor 
sidered also with reference to the cost of the undertaking. If we ar 
going into the railroad business at all, I beg to assure gentlemen that 
a new transcontinental road can be built for one-half the money it will 
Partic- 
ularly is this true of the Union Pacific. 

In this connection and without any infringement of the rules of the 
House, but as a matter of legislative record, | may be permitted to sa) 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee has reported a bill which abdi- 
cates the old sinking-fund system and adopts.practically the same idea 
if not the same terms as are contained in the Post bill in dealing with 
this question. This, I take it, was done after due investigation, and 


| may be regarded as an estoppel on the sinking-fund plan no matter what 
| we may do here. 


As I said in the outset, Iam not contending for details in this matter 


its judgment it will be for the House to perfect such a bill as will meet 
I have no pride of opinion about any of these meas- 
Lam here earnestly and honestly desiring the full payment of the 
last dollar of this colossal debt in the shortest possible time and with 
due regard for the rights of all concerned. I say that the continuance 
of the Thurman sinking fund—and I can not be mistaken in this view 

means the ultimate ownership by the Government of these roads at 
double their worth, or the total loss of the entire sum due from these 
corporations to the Government within the lifetime of the subsidy bonds 
It is absolutely impracticable to proceed under that act with any hope 
of securing the debt. This House may not be prepared now to accept 


ures. 


dict that it will not be two years before it is accepted and demanded 


as the only rational solution of the matter at issue. There can be no 


| escape from it. 


Now, what are the facts in this case? I have here a great many lig 
ures and tables bearing upon the different aspects of the question, but 
I shall endeavor to get along with brief reference to a very few of them 


| The question is one of too much importance to be passed over hast!) 
I beg to assure him that all of those figures are just so many | 


arguments why we should proceed judiciously, cautiously, and prac- | 


and yet I shall try not to weary the House with too many statistics 
In 1862 the Government by act of Congress loaned its credit to ce! 

tain railroad companies, chief of which were the Union Pacitic and Cen 

tral Pacific, in the sum of $64,000,000. These bonds were to run thirty 


| years at an annual interest of 6 per cent., making a total debt at the 
The gentleman from Kentucky[ Mr. THOMPSON ] alsooccupied the floor | 


for more than one hour, and yet he absolutely failed to advance a single | 


maturity of the bonds in 1897-’98 of $64,000,000 of principal and about 
$116,000,000 of interest, or a grand total at maturity of $180,000,000 






































































in round numbers. That represents the indebtedness of the entire sys- | 
tem in 1898. 

In 1864 a second act of Congress gave the companies the right to | 
mortgage their roads and franchises for an amount equal to that held 
by the Government, the claim of the Government thereby becoming | 
a second lien or mortgage. So in considering this question we must 
always keep in view the fact that the Government holds but a second 
mortgage, and that there is a lien of equal amount bearing equal in- 
terest inadvance of our claim. This is why we are confronted with so | 
many serious complications. Any summary proceeding in asserting | 
the claim of the Government may precipitate a foreclosure by the par- 
ties holding the first-mortgage bonds, and thus compel the Government 
to step in and pay off these prior liens or waive its debtentirely. Thus 
far the companies have regularly paid the interest on the first-mort- 
gage bonds, and I am clearly of the opinion that it is better to leave them 
in a condition to continue to do so than to precipitate a crisis. 

Going back now to 1878, it was at that time that Senator Thurman 
(a gentleman for whose great ability and integrity and patriotism, by 
the way, I entertain the most exalted admiration) devised, and aftera 
great struggle enacted into law, what is popularly known as the 
Thurman sinking-fund act. That was an act which attempted to 
obtain and place in the Treasury of the United States in the nature of 
a sinking fund for the protection of the interests of the Government, 
long in advance of the maturity of the debt, 25 per cent. of the net 
earnings of these roads. The author of the act is more deserving of 
commendation for his great legal ability in formulating a law that 
would reach out and take hold of a debt before it was due than for the 
practical application of provisions of material benefit to the Govern- 
ment. It may be possible, however, that with the lights then attain- 
able the Thurman sinking fund was the wisest thing that could be 
done. With our present lights it is puerile and absurd, and I say this | 
with full knowledge of the great reverence, not to say awe, which this 
measure has inspired in the minds of many people in this country. 

The validity of the Thurman sinking fund was tested in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that tribunal holding that the Government 
had no legal right to apply the funds of these corporations to the pay- 
ment of any portion of the debt, principal or accrued or accruing in- 
terest, prior to the maturity of the whole debt, principal and interest, in 
1898; but that the Government might set apart a portion of the earn- 
ings of the roads for the better protection of the mortgagees, the said 
sum so diverted to be held subject to the rights of the lien-holders re- 
spectively in their proper order, not making the Government preferred, 
and that no partof the money thus withheld should be regarded as a pay- 
ment on any portion of the debt of the Government, but that the same 
should besurrendered, every dollar of it,should it be required to discharge 
the obligations of the companies prior in time to the lien of the Govern- 
ment. As understood by the lay mind, this was substantially the de- 
cision of the court, the opinion being sustained by five of the judges to 
four dissenting. I digress to say that I have been through them all, 
and if 1 am any judge of legal questions the dissenting opinions are by 
far the abler. 

Late additions to the supreme bench render it almost certain that 
the original opinion would be overthrown were the opportunity pre- 
sented. This is another very strong reason why we should select some 
other mode for the settlement of this debt. The small sum now held 
in the Thurman sinking fund is subject to the claims of the holders of 
the first-mortgage bonds under the decision of a majority of the court, 
and were that opinion reversed, as it is likely to be if we make another 
case to go to them, the entire amount would be swept away and we 
should be precisely where we started—with not one dime applicable to 
the payment of the debt, principal or interest, in the sinking fund. 

It was the theory of the sinking fund, and the law so directed, that 
the money paid into it from time to time by the companies should be 
invested in 5 and 6 per cent. bonds of the United States, the money 
being regarded as worth about that rate to the companies from which 
we were taking it in advance of its becoming due, and thus by an in- | 
vestment in these interest-bearing bonds for the sole benefit of the | 
companies, and not for the Government, we would work no loss or in- 
Jury to the companies by reason of the sinking fund which we had set 
up. Here again occurred another mistake which could not have been | 
foreseen. The whole theory upon which the validity of the Thurman 
act was upheld by the Supreme Court was that we inflicted no injury 
on the companies by requiring them to anticipate the payment of a 
debt not falling due until 1898, either principal or interest. As regards | 
the practical results of ine sinking-fund investments, the companies 
certainly have just ground for complaint. The 5and 6 per cent. Gov- | 
ernment bonds soon rose to such a rate of premium in the markets of 
the world that the operation of the sinking fund was practically de- 
feated. 

I have here among my papers, and it is official, from the Treasury De- 
partment of the Government, a statement showing how the sinking fund 
has Operated as regards the companies. This statement relates more 
particularly to investments made for the Central Pacific, though the 
Same state of facts applies with equal force to the other companies. To 
get at this matter very briefly: the Central Pecific has puid in premiums 
for the investment of its share of the sinking fund $178,000 and has re- | 
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| operations. 


ALG 


ceived back in interest to date but $166,000, making a clear loss to the 


| company under this beneficent sinking-fund act of $12,000; nor has the 


Government been correspondingly or in any degree benefited by these 
I say, therefore, that a law which is clearly shown to have 
worked so unsatisfactorily ought not to be longer relied upon in the 
settlement of this account. This great Government can not afford to 
abridge the obligations of a contract, whether the party whose rights are 


| invaded be a railroad corporation or a private individual. 


But my opposition is not based alone on the doctrine that the sink- 
ing fund has not worked equitably, but upon the broad ground 
that under that system it is impossible to collect the money due the 
Government. The law, because of fundamental defects, is incapable 
of successful administration. Changing conditions will render it more 
and more difficult of administration. Based as it ison a percentage of 
tke net earnings, anything which affects the volume of business trans- 
acted by the roads must of necessity affect the amount of money going 
into the sinking fund. Business diverted to rival or parallel roads not 
subsidized by the Government can not fail to lessen our revenue from 
the subsidized lines. From this cause alone, that portion of the debt 
due from the Union Pacific Railroad is to-day in extreme peril. This 
fact I can not too strongly impress upon the attention of the House 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there has been an enormous falling off in the earn- 
ings of the Union Pacific road, and the decline is still going on. For 
the first five months of the present year, compared with the same period 
in 1883, there has been a decrease in net earnings of nearly two mill- 
ions of dollars. That company seems to be trembling on the very 
verge of bankruptey. There was a time when it might have met its 
obligations tothe Government; to-day it is soloaded down with incum- 
brances of one kind and another that it seems impossible that it should 
ever shake them off. Within the last week Government experts have 
been to Boston to examine the books of this company. I have before 
me their report. It is too voluminous to be read and digested in detail. 
But I can assure the House that it makes some very important dis- 
closures. Ihave had but littletime to study it, it having been furnished 
to me within the last hour, but Iam prepared to present its more 
salient features. Give me your attention while I show you something 
of the condition of this company: 

The falling off in surplus earnings of the entire system for the five 
months ending May 31, 1884, as compared with 1883, was $1,983,000. 

The revenue and expenditures of the entire system for the same 
period show.a deficit of $729,000. 

To enable the company to pay the July quarterly dividend of 1} per 
cent. the company will have to borrow or draw from any surplus on 
hand about $1,400,000. 

The total debt of the company March 31, 1884, including capital stock 
outstanding, was $223,975,889.34. 

Think of so vast a sum—five times greater than the national debt at 
the beginning of the war! Included in this amount is a floating debt 
of $11,409,099. 32. 

The assets show a surplus over the liabilities (including land sales) 
of $15,224,684.61, or, including land sales, of $4,311,639.55. 

The loss to the company in operating ‘‘ branch lines ”’ for the first three 
months of 1884 was.$347,826; for the corresponding three morths of 
last year the loss was only $3,000. 

There we have it: a concern rotten from top to bottom, with a debt 
as large ($223,975,889) as many of the governments of the earth. This 
company owes the Government to-day $65,000,000. It owes other 
creditors, whose liens are prior to that of the Government, about sixty 
millions more inround numbers. Our security rests on something like 
1,400 miles of railroads thus encumbered. The line from Omaha to 
Ogden can be duplicated to-day, every inch of it, for $40,000,000. We 
could build a new road and save $20,000,000. But if we should pay 
off the prior liens and take the road for our debt, it would represent a 
cost to the Government of more than $120,000,000. Are we prepared 
to invest this money in a property that is not worth to-day $50,000,000 ? 

The trouble grows out of the fact that the road has been parallel its 
entire length. It has been stranded by rival lines competing for its 
business. The completion of the Northern Pacific cut off most of its 
Montana and Oregon business. The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
competes for the Colorado and Denver business. The Atchison and 
Santa Fé and Southern Pacific get a share of the traflic, while the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande absorbs a large part of the Utah business and draws 
heavily on the overland commerce by its through connection at Ogden. 
In other words, there are now five railroads to do the business formerly 
handled by one. Ido notsay that this company may not again become 
prosperous with the settlement and development of the country along 
its line, but time will be required to extricate it from its present em- 
barrassments. 

I have said that under the percentage system we can never recover 
this great debt. It will become manifest to any one who will investi- 
gate this question that the Government is placed at a great disadvan- 
tage under the percentage system. This must follow inevitably from 
the fact that the other side keep all the books. We are compelled at 
every annual settlement to accept as the net earnings whatever sums 
these corporations may choose to return. And just here is the ques- 
tion which gives rise to all the trouble and litigation. Disputed claims 
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amounting to $8,000,000 are to-day being litigated between the Gov- 
ernment and the Union Pacific Company. *‘‘ Net earnings”? istoo in- 
definite a term; the oflicers of the Government and the companies can 
never agree as to what constitute net earnings. Should the interest on 
the tirst-mortgage bonds, new construction, and new equipment be de- 
ducted in arriving at the net earnings? 

rhese are the questions that lead to endless disputes and litigation, 


d through it all the 


sinking fund is cheated out of the greater por- 
the money which should go into it. These corporations have 

ied the law to suit themselves, and thus far the Government has 
powerless to assert and enforce its claim to the money annually 
d for by act of 1878. It is not so much that they dispute the 
binding effect of that act as it is that they set up claims under it re- 
garding their net earnings which can not be accepted as correct with- 
practically defeating the requirements of the sinking fund itself. 

No change in the percentage of the net earnings demanded by the Gov- 
ernment will remedy or can remedy this defect in the law. The vice 
is fundamental and inherent. 
treat on 


Vivek Ul 


the 


Catlit 


of settlement in the Thurman act. 


ced sum That is what the Post bill does, and in this regard if no 
vast improvement on the old system, which itis sought here 
to continue for no higher purpose that I can discern than that it has 
proven a conspicuous failure. 

W Mr. Speaker, let me further illustrate how the percentage plan 
works when practically applied to these corporations. The exact num- 
ber of miles is not necessary to convey the idea clearly to the House. 
In round numbers, then, the Government aided the Union Pacific with 
bonds to build about 1,400 miles of road. It aided the Central Pacitic 

he extent of something over eight hundred miles. Our security 
our interest in the net earnings are confined to these aided sec- 
is,and no more. This has been determined by the Supreme Court 
To-day the Union Pacilic is operating over 4,000 
2,500 on which the Government has no claim and to 
any portion of the net earnings of which it can set up no claim under 
the decision of the highest tribunal in the land. 
y, more, the same court we must even pay 
cash for the transportation of our mails, troops, and supplies over the 
non-aided portions. 


itis: 


to 1 
and 
tio! 
of the United States. 


miles of road, or 


Na 


under the decision of 
But the whole of the Union Pacilic system of 
s is conducted under one management and one set of books, 
the earnings of the entire system go into a common fund of the 
company Here, then, comes the interesting process when the Govern- 
ment’s quota of 25 per cent. under the Thurman act, as that law now 
stan It usually turns out that the Government’s 
has not earned as much in proportion as the rest of the Sys- 
ten \nd who can draw the line on these earnings? 
whether or not full and fair returns 
heck placed for the protection of the Government in regard to this 
important matter? Is it saying too much to assume that the 
ernment’s 1,400 miles is made to bear more than its just share of 
the cost of maintaining and operating the whole system? The utter 
failure of the Thurman sinking fund furnishes the answer to all of 
quest Che whole scope and plan of the law is founded in 
error and false principles, and any amendment thereto which has for 
its object the continuance of the percentage feature must, beyond per- 
adventure, prove alike abortive and disastrous to the interest of the 
Government. I would reverse this whole plan; I would require the 
payment of $1,000,000 every six months, or two millions a year, 
without regard to net earnings or where the money came from. You 
might increase the sum and call for more annually, if you thought 
proper and believed that the companies could afford it, and still be leit 
in position to take care of the lien in advance of the Government's. 
\s I have already remarked, I care nothing about the details of the 
bill, though I have my opinion as to what they should be, but I do in- 


+000 mils 


ha 


ds, is to be ascertained. 

LLLiCS 
Who can say 
are made? And where is the 


thes« 


LIONS 


| 
} 


| equaling 
| interest will have been paid in forty-six years from 189s, 
| shorten the time by increasing the amount of the semi-annual pay 

if you like. 


| end of the forty-six years the last dollar of the debt will hav: 
| met and paid if the law be complied with. 
| would be but twenty-three years. 


| years or one hundred years. 
| sometimes pool their earnings I can readily see how it would be pos 
All railroads in dealing with each other | 

a basis of the gross earnings, which should have formed the | 


system is to be continued at all it should be largely increased with re. 
spect to all of these roads. But that, in my judgment, is not the way 
to get the debt—rather, it is the way not to get it. 

And this brings me to say that the principle contained in thy 
bill is unquestionably the correct principle. It ignores the percen 
plan ta toto and requires the payment of a specific sum semi-anny 


about two millions per year. At this rate the whole ci bt ‘ nd 


D 
ost 
t 

{ 


1Ou 


nN 
yineD 


It is not an extension of the whole debt forty-six . 


yea} 


as some gentlemen would like to convey to the House, because att 


be eth iu 
The average exten 
Under the other plan there . 

no reasonable guarantee that the last of the debt will be paid ir 


With the, facility with which railr 


Li 


ble for net earnings to disappear altogether from the subsidized 
a ] 5 s sil) 
An understanding or contract between the rival lines would easily 


| about this result. 
But a better plan still is to require the payment semi-annually of a | 


But the best feature of the Post bill is that which extends the stat 


| tory lien of the Government over 5,600 miles of road not now held 
| security by the Government, predicated as itis on the consent of th 


to be materially increased, as they should be if we are to « 
| that line at all. 


| under the operation of the Thurman sinking-fund act at the same i 
| of percentage as is fixed in the other bill. 


companies in consideration of the extension granted for the payment 


the last installment of the debt. This, to my mind. makes the debt 


absolutely safe and insures the prompt payment of every dollar ot 
because the bill provides that a default in the payment of any on 


the semi-annual bonds makes that moment the whole debt due and pay 
able. It will be noticed by members that it also provides that suc! 
the companies as refuse to accept this plan of settlement are cont 


Cre 
Thus it will be seen tha 
the percentage plan the Post bill is quite as good and quit 

as the other. 


is Dp 
It is immeasurably better and safer and simpler i: 


particulars, requiring the payment of a specific sum annually and 
ing to our security more than double the number of miles of road nm 
held as security by the Government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have a still greater and broader objection to 
continuance of the percentage system, especially if the percentages 
[t affects directly a matter of paramount 
to the people of the Pacific coast. The great demand of our px 
lower rates of transportation. If this debt is paid at all it must ly 
by the people of the Pacific coast, by the patrons of the roads 
gentlemen of the East will not contribute a dollar toward its pay 
The debt is now the property of all the people of the United s 


importa 


| and I say frankly that I would rather all the people should w 


wait for theirmoney than that my people should be further opp 
to the end that the debt may be promptly paid at maturity. Ch 
begins at home, and it is my province as it is my pleasure to look « 
for my people and my section as against the rest of the world 

more you take from the railroads the more in turn the railroads 
take from the people. The higher you fix these percentages the di 
these roads will dive into the pockets of the people who sustain th 
with their patronage. 

The main question involved here is whether the people of the Paci 
coast shall liquidate this vast debt in fourteen years or forty-six yea 
whether you shall make lower rates possible or continue indefinitely 
present high rates. I warn the delegation from California that this 1 
question affecting the material progress of their State. A vote to « 
tinue the system of a percentage of the net earnings is a vote, direct!) 


| and emphatically, against any lowering of transportation charges. 5 


sist that the old and futile percentage system should be at once and for- 


discarded. 
the debt. 


evel My plan would of course necessitate an extension of 


[t must be extended under any plan. The Thurman act as 
it stands to-day would not discharge the debt in a century, The pro- 
posed increase of 10 per cent. Will leave due and unpaid at the maturity 
of the bonds in 1898 the principal of $64,000,000 and more than $30,- 
000,000 of interest. To pay the interest alone, leaving nothing but the 
$64,000,000 of principal due at maturity, will require 85 per cent. of 
the net earnings of the Central Pacific and more than 50 per cent. of 
the net earnings of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific. With these 
large percentages we would still be compelled to grant an extension for 
the 364,000,000 of principal in 1898. But if we call for the large per- 
centages which | have shown to be necessary to meet the interest ac- 
count, what then is to become of the first-mortgage bonds and the inter- 
est thereon, equal in both principal and interest to our own claim? 
Would the 15 per cent. of net earnings left in possession of the Central 
Pacitic and the 45 per cent. left to the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific 
enable these companies to protect the interest of the Government, as 
against the first mortgage, prior in time to the mortgage of the Govern- 

Chese are the serious questions to be met and solved by this House 
at this time. I have no hesitancy in declaring that if the percentage 


ment? 


how the system is bound to work in practice. The percentage plan as pr 
posed here means in plain terms that 35 per cent. of all the moncy paid 
by our people to the railroads for freights and fares must go into thi 


| Treasury of the United States in liquidation of the enormous debt du 


from the railroads to the Government. The larger you make the pe! 
centage the greater the inducement held out to the railroads to main 
tain high rates in order that the income from that portion leit then n 
not fall below the present standard. That is the inevitable tendenc) 
of a continuance of the sinking fund based on a percentage of th 
earnings. This might not be so bad if we could regulate their charges 
by law. But how are you going to do that? The Eastern member o! 
Congress is more interested in the collection of this debt than he 1 
the welfare of the people of the Pacific coast. 

Suppose you undertook here to cut down railroad charges, 32) 
purposes of illustration, 50 per cent., what would be the effect on t 
sinking fund and what Eastern member would vote for your ) 
Would not a vote to reduce railroad charges 50 per cent. also b 
to reduce the amount going into the sinking tund by just on 
Who then would support your bill under these circumstances, and h 
can you hope for relief for your people when this percentage plan 
once fastened permanently on the country. I say again to the mem 
bers from California, and to the whole people of the Pacific coast, that 
lower charges for transportation of all kinds is a question of vast!) 
more importance to them than anything affecting the payment at mi- 
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turity of this debt due to all of the people of this country. I desire 
that the Government shall get its money, but 1 am not desirous that 
my people shall be unduly and unwarrantably taxed to pay 1%, and I 
assert again with emphasis that any scheme for the payment of this 
debt based on a percentage of the net earnings means the continuance 
perpetually of high rates and the present onerous burdens borne by 
the people of the Pacific coast—a thing that shall never be done, by 
the Eternal, with my consent or concurrence. Would that all men pos- 
sessed sufficient moral courage to do the right thing on every question 
affecting the public weal. 

A day has been assigned the Committee on Commerce to consider the 
bill regulating interstate commerce, and I have steadily during this 
Congress and the last voted to take up that subject, but it must be 


manifest to all that we can not legislate intelligently on the question of 


rates as applied to the Pacific railroads until we shall have determined 
the manner of the settlement of this great debt. It is to remove every 
possible obstacle standing between the people of the Pacific coast and 
lower rates that I advocate the immediate abolition of the percentage 
plan and the substitution for it of the payment of a specific sum an- 
nually without any regard whatever to earnings or whence the money 
comes, Within a just and proper recognition of the rights of all of the 
parties concerned, including not alone the Government, but with due 
regard to the demands of all other creditors of these corporations. But 
the first step looking to lower rates is the final adjustment of this debt 
on conservative and rational principles. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Do I understand your argument to be that we 
ought not to increase the percentages because we might ultimately lose 
the debt? May I ask whether your committee has made any report on 
my bill appointing a receiver to take these roads in hand for default in 
payment of interest? 

Mr. CASSIDY. That is a collateral issue. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It would secure the Government. 

Mr. CASSIDY. It does not apply to the case in hand at all, and has 
no connection with it. That is a Kansas idea,which cuts no figure in 
this argument. But I may say for the information of my friend from 
Kansas that the Attorney-General has ample power under the law as it 
exists to-day to protect every right of the Government in the event of the 
companies defaulting in the payment of the interest on the first-mort- 
gage bonds. Up to this time none of the companies have defaulted on 
account of this first interest, and to assume that there is danger that 
they will become so reduced as to compel them to do so is one of the 
very strongest arguments that could be advanced against the increase 
of percentages attempted here. The gentleman’s question is an argu- 
ment against the bill instead of one in favor of it. 


[ have been urging all along that the Thurman sinking fund has fallen | 


far short of its purpose; nobody 1s tound who will attempt to maintain 
that it has been a success. On the contrary, under its operation we 
have scarcely accumulated a dollar in the Treasury from any company 
that did not voluntarily comply with its provisions. In this connection 
it gives me great pleasure to say that the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has complied strictly with the letter of the law; that it has paid 
every dollar required by the Thurman act, and is not to-day in arrears 
a single dollar on account of the sinking fund. In addition to this, it 
has established a sinking fund of its own into which it has paid about 
$10,000,000 to meet and discharge the first-mortgage bonds, which are 
prior in lien to those of the Government. 

Of course gentlemen will readily understand that any provision look- 
ing to the payment of the first-mortgage bonds is the same in effect as 
paying the Government, because in that way our mortgage becomes 


first and the security of the Government will be beyond any reasonable | 
Sofar, then, asthis corporation is concerned, in the matter of 


question. 
the debt it comes to Congress with clean hands. There is no evidence 
anywhere that it Seeks to wreck the property and then unload it on the 
Government. The Central Pacitic Railroad Company has a construct- 
ive residence in my State and is one of the largest tax-payers of that 
Commonwealth. It is simply just, therefore, that it should receive at 
my hands fxir consideration during the progress of this debate, and I 
repeat that it is deserving of honorable mention for having complied 
promptly and strictly with every demand made upon it by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. BUDD. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. CASSIDY. Yes, sir; if it is pertinent. 

Mr. BUDD. You say the Union Pacific has been losing money. 

Mr. CASSIDY. I did not say anything approaching that, and no 
part of my argument has been based on any such theory. 

Mr. BUDD. I so understood you. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Well, you did not understand me correctly. What 
I did say was, that by reason of the construction of parallel roads its 
business had greatly diminished during the last two years. 

Mr. BUDD. I will ask if they are not paying 14 per cent. per annum 
upon their capital stock ? 

Mr. CASSIDY. I have no doubt that they have been paying larger 
dividends than they should have paid, particularly as they are so greatly 
in arrears to the Government. I strongly suspect also that they have 
been selling their lands and dividing the proceeds among their stock- 
holders; but they have not been paying 14 per cent., but 7 per cent. 


- en 1 - ~ se 


Mr. BUDD. No, 14—7 every six months. 

Mr. CASSIDY. The gentleman is simply mistaken about that, as 
every one knows who has investigated the affairs of this company. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The gentleman from Nevada is right; 7 per cent 
is the correct figure. 

Mr. CASSIDY. The Union Pacific Railroad Company has been pay 
ing 7 per cent. per annum for many years. A portion of this has been 
paid out of the earnings of the road and a portion, perhaps, out of the 
sale of the company’s lands. I do not believe that they have at all 
times in good faith earned the dividends which they have paid, and I 
do not believe that they should pay any dividends until they have paid 
the debt which they owe the Government. Certainly they are in no 
condition at this time to pay dividends, whatever they may have done 
in the past. The report of the Government experts, which I have be- 
fore me and to which I referred a little while ago, shows that they are 
31,400,000 short of their usual 1} per cent. quarterly dividend for July. 
For the information of the House, I shall ask to publish this entire re 
port of the experts as an appendix to my remarks 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let us for a moment vindicate the truths of 
history. I undertake to say, sir, that the building of this great trans 
continental railway was one of the grandest achievements of the nine- 
teenth century. All honor, then, to the master-mind that conceived it; 
all hail to the matchless energy that prosecuted it to a successful issue. 
by its construction six States and Territories of this Union have been 
made possible; a highway for the rich commerce of the Orient has been 
provided; the vast wealth of the mines of the West has been laid at your 
feet; the Indian question has been settled, and an indissoluble union be- 
tween indestructible States has been established, thus binding the re 
motest sections of our country together in affectionate regard one for the 
otherand insuring peace and concord through all the coming ages. All 
talk of a ‘* Pacific republic,’’ ifitever had any serious existence, disap 
peared at once and forever with the inauguration of this 
prise 


r 
‘ 


great enter- 
lo-day tive hundred million dollars’ worth of cattle feed on the 

nutritious grasses of the Rocky Mountains because of the facilities af- 
| forded by this road for reaching the markets of the country, thus supply- 
ing cheap beef to all of the people; for grass-fed beef means cheap beef. 

Mr. BELFORD. I desire to ask the gentleman if the public lands 
were not entirely worthless before the construction of this road. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Iwas just coming to that. Certainly they were 
utterly valueless without the road. Some of them are not worth much 
yet; butif the road had not been constructed, no part of them could have 
been sold for any price whatever. They were destitute of value be 
| cause there was no demand for them. But there were othe: 
tages secured which I was going on to state. 

Why, the experience derived from t 
alone was 


advan 
he examples of engineering skil 
worth double the cost of the road. It must not be forgotten 
that prior to the construction of this road the belief was prevalent every 
where in this country that the great mountain ranges presented insur 


1 
i 


mountable barriers to successful railroad building. Yet we have seen 

| the Rocky Mountains scaled at an altitude of 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the great Serre pierced whose snow capped crest rises 
more than 13,000 feet above tide water. 


Thus it is that railroad building has been promoted throughout all 
| the mountainous sections of this country. And just here let me give 
credit to the Republican party for the passage of the Pacific Railroad 
}act. Barring the grant of land which it carried, it is one of its bright- 
est achievements during the whole of its twenty-four years of power. 
| Gentlemen will recall that this bill was passed just fourteen days 
after Maximilian had set up his empire in Mexico. The building of 
the road under the circumstances, I state most unhesitatingl y s both 
| wise and patriotic. Gentlemen must not assume either that this was 
altogether a bad bargain for the Government. The bonds loaned to 
| the companies only netted them about 65 cents on the dollar, owing to 
| the depreciated state of the Government’s credit at the time. But the 
Government has a right to expect full payment, dollar for dollar, of 
the face of the bonds, with interest, inc luding the many other bless- 
ings and advantages growing out of the investment. Prior to the con 
struction of this great highway, let it not be forgotten, the annual 
expenditures for carrying the mails and transporting supplies for the 
military posts and the Indians on the plains aggregated $10,000,000. 
In 1857, when Johnston’s army moved against Drigham Young, they 
| ran as high as $18,000,000. Since the building of the road the yearly 
appropriations for the same service have never exceeded $2,000,000; a 
clear saving to the Government of $8,000,000 per annum, or more than 
$125,000,000 for the sixteen years since the road went into operation. 
I followed, Mr. Speaker, the track 


» Wa 


da, 


less desert across the continent many 
vears before this enterprise was undertaken and I know something of 
the hardships and privations which the early pioneer was forced to en 
dure in the far West. I know also with what zeal and earnestness we 
prayed for the early construction of this great national highway Phere 
were no anti-railroad men in California in those days. Had a thousand 
millions of Government bonds been necessary for this great work, not 
a man in California would have opposed the outlay; and could such 

alternative be presented to-day, I dare say that the people of that St 

would justify the expenditure of a like amount rather 
‘ with their road. 
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Mr. Speaker, a moment ago, in complimenting the Republican party 


for the passage of the Pacific Railroad act, I made an exception in regard 
to the land subsidy. 
is my judgment that not one acre of the public domain should ever have 
been given to any railway or other corporation. I would haveassented 
to 100,000,000 more in bonds if necessary to carry out this great project, 
but not one acre of the people’s land should have. been pledged for the 
success of the undertaking. The public lands should have been held as 
a sacred trust for the homeless and landless, and if I bad my way about 
it to-day I would take back these landsat a fair price and apply the value 
of them on this great debt due the Government from these companies. 
[ would allow the companies a fair consideration for them and then deal 
them out, as might be required, to actual settlers. That is the practical 
way torid ourselves of a large amount of this debt and at the same time 
bring the Government back to its early policy on the land question, 
namely, that they should be held for the actual settler. 

While I am talking about my Republican friends (and I havea right 
to criticise them now, because I complimented them a moment ago) 
I must say that I was not a little amused the other day to find them 
in their national convention at Chicago resolving in favor of the for- 
feiture of these land grants which they had themselves made, while on 
the same day and perhaps at about the same hour the Republican mem- 
passage of a bill restoring one of these unearned grants to the public 
domain. I say I was amused at this display of consistency between the 
representatives of that party at Chicago and on this floor respectively. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me to correct 
him? If I remember rightly the gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. EL- 
Lis] of that side of the House led in that. 

Mr. CASSIDY 
alluded. I had reference to the Oregon railroad grant. 

Mr. FUNSTON 
ocratic party, before the Republican party had an existence, gave away 
26,000,000 acres of the public domain to the railroads ? 

Mr. CASSIDY. To what railroads? Name one of them. 

Mr. FUNSTON. To the States forthe railreads. Did they not give 
the land to the States with the express understanding that it should 
be given to the railroads? And might it not be that the Republican 
party were trying to get back what the Democrats gave away ? 

Mr. CASSIDY. I am ready, sir, to join issue with you on this land 
question generally. Your party has squandered on railroad corporations 
an area of territory equal in extent to all of the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio combined, while every single acre 
that has ever been added to the national possessions, with the single 
exception of the Alaska purchase, since the Government began was 
acquired under Democratic administrations; and I most unhesitatingly 
and emphatically declare further, that the Democratic party, as such, 
never gave a single broad acre of the public domain to any private cor- 
poration under the sun. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. DUNHAM. May I ask the gentleman a question? Who gave 
the Illinois Central grant? 

Mr. CASSIDY It was given to the State, and the State in turn—no 
doubt, under a Whig administration—gave it to the railroad company. 

Mr. KEIFER. Under the leadership of Stephen A. Douglas 

Mr. CASSIDY. One at a time, gentlemen. 

Mr. KEIFER. Under the leadership of Stephen A. Douglas the first 
land grants were made to the railroads, and the Illinois Central was the 
beneficiary. While in form the grant was to the State of Illinois it was 
expressed that it was for the benefit of the Illinois Central. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Produce the law. I repeat that it was given to the 
State, and the State in turn gave it to the railroad. The Democratic 
party in all of its history has never given an acre to any railroad cor- 
poration in the world, and still we acquired every acre over which the 
American flag floats to-day with the simple exception of Alaska. 

Mr. FUNSTON rose 

Mr. CASSIDY. 
yield further. 
1 must go on 

Mr. COOK. Alaska is not land. 

Mr. DUNHAM. 
domain, perhaps they had a right to give it away. 

Mr. CASSIDY. But they never gave an inch of it away. 


The gentleman will pardon me. I must decline to 
I have some other matters to submit to the House and 


It is only an iceberg. 


HAM] but I have not thetime just now, and he must excuse me when 


sideration. I have but an hour, and too much of my time has already 
been taken up with these side issues. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let us return to the main question. 
shown that 


I have 
the majority bill settles nothing; that it leaves the whole 


earnings, by reason of ‘circumstances which I have pointed out, are 
gradually but surely falling off and may soon disappear altogether, 
and that under the most favorable auspices the entire principal of 
$64,000,000 and more than $30,000,000 of interest will be unprovided 
for at the maturity of the bonds in 1898. No friend of that measure 
will attempt to deny that fact to this House. 


I believe that to have been a mistaken policy. It | 


| My chief contention is that it embodies the correct principle. 


Mr. ELLIs’s matter was not the case to which I | 


I ask the gentleman if it is not true that the Dem- | 





If the Democratic party acquired all of the public | 


I would | 
like to talk this matter over with my friend from Illinois [Mr. Dun- 


| and all that I said in respect to this point in the case. 


| passenger charges. 
question of the debt in as bad condition as we find it to-day; that net | 
| bill. 
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Mr. THROCKMORTON. May I ask my friend from Nevada what 
the Post bill will do at the maturity of these bonds? 

Mr. CASSIDY. It will bring into the Treasury substantially as 
much as yours, and besides itmore than doubles our security for the 
payment of the whole debt. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. 

Mr. CASSIDY. 


Oh, yes. 

I am no stickler for the strict letter of the Post bi]] 
My friend 
from Texas [ Mr. THROCKMORTON ] will hardly deny that the sums called 
for by the Post bill can be so enlarged as to bring to the Treasury of the 
Government more money annually than any other scheme yet proposed, 


| and besides it is a final and definite settlement of the whole question 


The majority bill amounts to nothing and settles nothing. From the 
very nature of the case it is a mere makeshift, temporary and transient 
in its character, and essentially devoid of every element of broad and 
statesmanlike purpose. The occasion is urgent that some system shall 


| be devised whereby this debt shall be cared for and placed in course of 


sure and ultimate payment, but it is not as important that the Goy- 
ernment insist on its money immediately if it could get it, which of 
course it can not, as it is that the security be made ample and certain 
Pass any well-devised scheme that will secure the payment of the debt 


| beyond doubt in any reasonable length of time, not leaving it open to 
bers on the other side of this House were filibustering to prevent the | 


the doubts and delays and failures of the past, which must be continued 
and repeated under the majority bill, and I shall be entirely satisfied. 
I have already stated that these roads are paralleled from one end to 
the other and that the business which formerly went over the Central 
and Union Pacific roads now goes in part over the Southern Pacific, 
which was not aided with Government bonds and from which, of course, 
we can get nothing applicable to the payment of this debt. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Was not the Southern Pacific Railroad 
built out of the earnings of the Central Pacific? 

Mr.CASSIDY. Supposeitwas? What has that to do with this ques- 
tion? Asamatterof fact I presume thatsome of the earnings of the Cen- 
tral Pacific went into the construction of the Southern Pacific; I can not 
answer positively as to that, because I do not know, but it is true that 
the Southern Pacific has a very considerable bonded debt of its own. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. §Itis true that it was built out of the earn- 
ings of the Central Pacific. 

Mr. CASSIDY. I know that that has been alleged over and over 
again, but whether truly or falsely I have no means of knowing, nor do 
I care for the purposes of this argument. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Everybody kuows it to be true. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Well, suppose it be true? What has that to do 
with this case? If my friend will permit me, the question is simply 
this: If we are to rely on a percentage of the net earnings, as under 
your bill, certainly we can not expect to get anything from the South- 
ern Pacific, or from the Northern Pacific, or from the Denver and Rio 
Grande, or from the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, because the Gov- 
ernment did not grant bonds in aid of the construction of any of these 
roads. We must look entirely to the earnings of the Central and Union 
Pacific systems, for these are the only roads in which the Government 
is interested. It is for this purpose that I have directed attention to 
the fact that these Government roads are paralleled by other and non- 
aided roads. Ido not mean to say (because that is a branch of the 
general question which I am not now arguing) that they are competing 
lines in the sense that competition affords lower rates to the people, 
but I do say that they are competing lines for business; they divide the 
business and as a necessary result lessen the volume of traffic that goes 
over the subsidized roads; and when you predicate a bill on a percent- 
age of the net earnings of the roads aided by the Government, the 
parallel roads, by dividing and thereby reducing the business, become 
an important factor in estimating the amount that will go into the 
Treasury for the satisfaction of the debt. 

Mr. GLASCOCK. Then, if I understand the position of the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. Cassipy ], inorder to secure to the Government 
that which is already due you must stop competition between these 
roads so that the subsidized lines will have all the traffic. 

Mr. CASSIDY. I had hoped that I had made myself clear on that 
point, but itseems that the gentleman from California [ Mr. GLASCOCK ] 
does not comprehend my position atall. I have said nothing whatever 
about stopping competition. I have been urging the fact that the over- 
land business is now divided—with one road as regards the Central Pa- 
cific and with five roads as affecting the Union Pacific; and that by 


| reason of this division of business the Government’s chances of procur- 
I insist on proceeding with the discussion of the measure under con- | 


ing its money under the operation of any bill based upon a percentage of 
the net earnings had been materially reduced. That is what I said 
What I want is 
competition—real competition—the kind that will lessen freight and 
As I have already pointed out, lower rates are ren- 
dered impossible under the percentage plan favored by the majority 
Every one who votes for that bill must do so with the full know!- 
edge that its whole tendency is in the direction of the maintenance o! 
exorbitant rates. Lower rates and the collection of the debt will both 
be defeated under the operation of that fallacious measure. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, permit to say that I have endeavored pa- 
tiently and honestly to reach a fair and just conclusion on this subject. 
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I have gone over the whole matter of the earnings of these roads and 
their liabilities to the Government and other creditors. It must be 
confessed that the question is one of many embarrassments and com- 
plications on all sides. The great trouble is that this House can 
never, with the brief time allotted for discussion, be brought to a com- 
ylete understanding of the many important questions put in issue. 


On a bill of the magnitude of this, involving as it does more than one | 


hundred millions of money, at least a week should be devoted to its 
consideration. But this was not to be hoped for at the present session 
with the crowded condition of our calendars. The Committee on Pa- 
cific Railroads gave nearly three months of patient and diligent consid- 
eration to this subject. We have divided in opinion nearly equally 
as to the best mode of procedure in the future. Every member of the 
committee has been animated by a zealous desire to do that which 
would best protect the interest of the Government and promote the 
collection of this debt. We have differed as to policy only, and asa 
result we come to the House with two bills, both of which are honest 
pills. That reported by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomp- 
son] representing the majority is a literal copy of the present law with 
the percentage of net earnings increased from 25 per cent. to 35 per cent. 

I iake it that it must be apparent to every member on this floor that 
an increase of 10 per cent. on an admitted fhilure can not in the very 
nature of things work any material improvement. For myself, I have 
deliberately reached the conclusion that this debt must now or in the 
near future be adjusted on the plan suggested in the Post bill or some 
kindred plan, or failing in that the Government will stand in imminent 
danger of losing the entire sum, principal and interest. The Post bill 
may not be perfect; it may need amendment; perhaps some of its pro- 
visions should be discarded altogether; that is immaterial, but 1 know 
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that the idea is right and that it covers substantially the plan that must 
ultimately prevail. The chief feature of this bill and the one which 
should commend it to the favorable attention of all men of ordinary 
business sagacity is the provision which 
| of railroad as security for the debt. 

Mr. THOMPSON. 
right at that point? 

Mr. CASSIDY. Certainly; with great pleasure 

Mr. THOMPSON. I know the gentleman does not wish any mis- 
understanding of this matter. Of the 5,600 miles of additional security 
which the gentleman says will be obtained under the bill which he ad 
vocates I understand that there are only 760 miles which actually belong 
to these corporations, the balance being leased by them 

Mr. CASSIDY. The gentleman is entirely mistaken about that. 
The Union Pacitic system embraces a total of 4,303 miles, of which 
only 1,436 miles aresubsidized. The Central Pacific covers 3,041 miles, 
of which but 863 miles are subsidized. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The gentleman does not meet the question which 
[ask. He will not tell the House that by an act of Congress we can 
extend the lien of the Government over 5,000 miles of leased road 

Mr. CASSIDY. Of< I would make nosuch statement as that, 
but I do tell the House that with the consent of the companies, as pro- 
vided inthe Post bill, we can extend our lien over everything they own, 
including whatever interest they may possess in such of the lines as are 
leased. I have no difficulty in making that 
the most unequivocal terms. 
roads are owned as well 
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or} 
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ves us 5,600 additional miles 


Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 


ourse 


declaration to the House in 
] have here a table settingout just what 
It may be read for 
He will find that I am correct in 


as those that are leased. 
information of the gentleman. 
every declaration that I have made. 


ir No. 1. 


the United States have loaned bonds in aid of con- 


struction. 






















RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Name of road. Frem To Miles Subs dized or Owned, ke ased, or 
otherwise controlled 
Union Pacific Railway Ogden Station, Utah Utah Southern Railroad Crossing ll | Bondsandlands Neither 
Do Sena itieeiets ci tbandebterecoenn Utah Southern Railroad Crossing... Terminus of Union Pacific Railway 5. 00 do Leased 
Central Pacific Railroad....... Terminus of Union Pacific Railway Sacramento, Cal......... 757.50 do Owned 
Sic eeeueehdh aseadieibeuineetinnstencestnenswxaven do do ; aiid ‘ dunia % Not subsidized Do 
Sacrainento and Placerville Railroad.. Sacramento, Cal srighton, Cal. ; : 5. 64 do Leased 
Central Pacific Railroad............... Brighton, Cal Niles, Cal s 103.83 | Bondsandlands Owned 
SD .numtdindiedsadsnivccnimicaadabewonadenn Niles, Cal eceeselieaensiaes West Oakland, Cal . 24.31 Not subsidized Do 
RO RE TE Ee West Oakland, Cal Oakland Wharf, Cal ‘ 77.54 do Do 
Do Sliniditiemipinnetntvetennbenwncent ennenne Oakland Wharf, Cal njbventdietiens San Francisco, Cal : 2.20 Ferry ’ Do 
Northern Railway and San Pablo and Tu- | Tracy (via Martinez), Cal West Oakland, Cal 3.69 | Not subsidized... Leased 
lare Railroad 
California Pacific Railroad......................00+ Sacramento (via Suisun), Cal Port Costa, Cal iseesions 57.52 do sini Do. 
Central Pacific Railroad..... Roseville Junction, Cal. Redding, Cal 151.60 | Lands only Owned. 
nied edie pieesiudonnaves Lathrop, Cal.......... Goshen Junction, Cal 146.08 | Not subsidized Do 
iinacundipnthenaouis Oakland Wharf, Cal Brooklyn, Cal 5 9. 67 do Do 
PD idecustnwilio West Oakland, Cal....... Masticks, Cal. 3. R2 do Deo 
Do. Alameda Wharf, Cal.. Melrose, Cal ; 5.19 do Do 
Do.. East Oakland, Cal Fernside, Cal 2.01 do ; Do 
y Do Niles, Cal San José, Cal 17.54 Bondsand lands Do 
Northern Railway.................. West Oakland, Cal. Delaware Street, Cal. 4.53 Not subsidized... Leased. 
California Pacifie Railroad. Vallejo Junction, Cal Vallejo, Cal... 2.00 | Ferry mania Do 
d Do... dese Davisville, Cal invcaitechannoitiesinct Knight's Landing, Cal. 18.57 | Not subsidized Do 
Northern Railway....... ............0.... Woodland Junction, Cal................ Tehama, Cal 100. 74 do ... Do 
California Pacific Railroad...... Vallejo, Cal ; Suisun, Cal 20.10 do Do 
a ee Secagnal Napa Junction, Cal Calistoga, Cal 34.48 do Do 
Stockton and Copperopolis Railroad......... Stockton, Cal Milton, Cal 30. 00 do. Do 
Tews SI IS i cas, cciesrcmmuiabeneesircastick Oakdale, Cal 19. 00 i iisacenies Do. 
Amador branch.. Galt, Cal...... Ione, Cal 27. 20 IO cticws Do. 
Berkeley branch Mivabetaaeunneoios Shelimound, Cal ...........ccessscces Berryman’s, Cal naivits 3. 84 do ‘ Do. 
Southern Pacific Railroad ................. cs... Huron, Cal atceuen ‘ Colorado River, Cal 528.56 | Lands only Do 
Western Development Company................ West bank of Colorado River, Cal..| Yuma, Ariz ............ccccceecccecceeeeeeeeees .13 | Not subsidized.. Do 
Southern Pacifie Railroads of Arizona | Yuma, Ariz ... West bank of Rio Grande River, 551.39 do Do. 
_and New Mexico New Mexico 
Southern Pacific Railroad......................... Los Angeles, Cal San Pedro, Cal id 24.24 do .. Do 
Los Angeles and Independence Railroad.. do ‘ I BN CNR i oi cceseccincesecesensneone 16. 83 do Do 
Los Angeles and San Diego Railroad .. Florence, Cal ie San Anna, Cal sickiicananel 27.60 do Do 
Pacific Improvement ET West bank of Rio Grande River,| East bank of Rio Grande River, 23 do Do. 
. New Mexico. Texas. 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonia East bank of Rio Grande River. El Paso, Tex ts spiodasisiiiodembedin tidied 3. 61 Te Do. 
_ Railway. Texas. 
Southern Pacific Railroad...............es0...- Mojave Junction, Cal ........... wre TOMOGION”  occcccnissuccececs 240.13 Lands only Do. 
a a 6s a estrone canis anon 3, 008. 48 
RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad... Atchison, Kans......... ‘ Waterville, Kans 100 Bondsandlands Operated for own- 
. ers. 
Atchison, Colorado and Pacific Railroad.. Waterville, Kans. Lenora, Kans ; 193 Not subsidized... Leased 
i esbeksihe inca. ae Greenleaf, Kans Washington, Kans 7 do Do 
a a Na Yuma, Kans sapien a Warwick, Kans 31 do Do 
Rae ewel County and Western Jamestown, Kans ........................... Burr Oak, Kans............... 33 do Do 
Atchison, Colorado and Pacific Railroad... Downs, Kans....cccecccccccsesssessessoesesee Bull's City, Kans.... 24 do Do 
ahah Ts itil Silas dss sssasnch dveioninadhvciduesgdiackowaltianke 388 
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Statement showing mileage of roads operated January 1, 1884, &c.—Continue 


RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE UN 


Name of road From— 


Union Pacific Railway Council Bluffs, lowa (Broadway 


depot). 
Council Bluffs, lowa (Transfer de- 
pot 


Junction Switch, Omaha, Nebr 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


eaten ee reereeceeceoese 

( heyvenne ,. Wyo ° 

Niles Junction, Wyo 

Almy Junction, Wyo dohiiies 

Kansas City, Mo. (Union depot 

393.94 miles west of eastern State 
line. 

Leavenworth and Lawrence J unc- 
tion, Kans. 

South Leavenworth, Kans 

Armstrong, Kans. 

Detroit, Kans 

Cheyenne, Wyo..... 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Total. 


Omaha and Republican Valley Railroad 
Do 
Do 
Do : 
Omaha, Niobrara and Black Hills Railroad 
Do a 5 Lost Creek, ! 
Do : ailaatal Genoa, Nebr 
Colorado Central Railroad Denver, Colo 
Do Golden, Colo 
Do do... ove 
Do. Forks Creek, Colo 
Do Denver Junction, Colo 
Marysville and Blue Valley Railroad Marysville, Kans 
Echo and Park City Railroad. Echo, Utah guegevabensenguenee 
Do : Grass Creek Junction, Utah... 
Utah and Northern Railway Ogden, Utah wstititiaewantl 
Do ’ Silver Bow Junction, Mont 
Oregon Short Line Railway Granger, Wyo........ 
Do ‘ Shoshone, Idaho 
Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacifie Railway Greeley, Colo.. seve 
Do : Boulder, Colo.......... 
Lawrence and Emporia Railroad . Lawrence, Kans. 
Junction City and Fort Kearney Railway... Junction City, Kans 
Salina and Southwestern Railway Salina, Kans. 
Golden, Boulder and Caribou Railroad. Boulder, Colo. 
Denver and Boulder Valley Railroad Brighton, Colo — 
Kansas Central Railroad Leavenworth, Kans ; 
Do ; si C., R. l.and P. Junction, K 
Salt Lake and Western Railroad......... Lehi Junction, Utah 
Denver, South Park and Pacific Railroad. Denver, Colo ; 
Do BOM VIGOR, Che... c0csencescccrenscccceces 
Do scene — 
Do Nathrop, Colo.......... 
Do Gunnison, Colo 
Do CGaros, Colo 
Do Como, Colo euiianie 
Do Bear Creek Junction, Colo 


Valley, Nebr 

Valparaiso, Nebr 

Grand Island, Nebr. ‘ - 
Junction Switch (Scotia spur).. 
Columbus, Nebr 


ans 


Total 


RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE SIOUX 


Sioux City and Pacific Railroad 
Do 
Do 
Fremont 
Railroad 
Do 


Sioux City, Iowa.............. 
California Junction, lowa 
. one . 

Fremont, Nebr 


Elkhorn and Missouri Valley 


Norfolk Junction, Nebr...... 


Total 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Mr. THOMPSON. 

Mr. CASSIDY. 
have it also. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Let me repeat my question. Does the gentle- 
man insist that we can extend the Government lien over 5,000 miles of 
road that these companies have leased ? 

Mr. CASSIDY. I have already answered that question. The gen- 
tleman misstates the facts in the case. He assumes that these 5,000 
miles of non-subsidized road are all leased and none of themowned. This 
is the point about which we differ. Fortunately the official record, as 
shown by that table, is with me. He will hardly deny that the Union 
Pacifie absolutely owns of non-aided road 235 miles of the Kansas Pa- 
cific, 106 miles of the Denver and Cheyenne, 452 miles of the Utah 
Northern, and 575 miles of the Oregon Short Line, making a total of 
1,368 miles. It also owns some other connecting lines of less impor- 
tance and is largely interested, possessing in most instances a controlling 
interest, in all of the lines which it leases and operates. The mileage 


I had all of that information before. 
I have no doubt of it, but 1 wanted the House to 
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1T No. 1. 


d. 


ION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Subsidized or 


Owned, leased, or 
otherwise. 


controlled 


Connection with main line. Not subsidized. Owned. 


Junction Switch, Omaha, Nebr. Do 

Connection with C.,St. P.,M. and 
O. Railway. 

Ogden, Utah. aie 

Fort Russell, Wyo............ 

Coal mines 

omnes : i sis 

A point on the Kansas Pacific.... 

Denver, Colo. (Union depot 


Do 


Bonds and lands 
Not subsidized 
....0 

iat lita iain init 
Bonds and lands 
Lands only 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
South Leavenworth, Kans... Not subsidized.. Do. 
.03 
2.00 
2.00 
106. 00 


1, 829, 8O 


Leavenworth, Kans. (Union depot) 
Wyandotte, K.an,.............cccccocccscsceee 
Enterprise, Kans 

Denver, Colo 


Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Lands only........ 


. 08 
. 46 
. RS 
38 
0), 28 
98 
s 64 
57 
99 
. 23 
12 
16 
2.70 


Stromsburg, Nebr diamiieinteateed 
Nébraska and Kansas State line. 
North Loup, Nebr 

Bootin, eMP.......ccccccccececsccces 
Norfolk, Nebr. 

Albion, Nebr 

Fullerton, N 

Golden, Colo sel aanea eatin 
Colorado Junction, Wyo 
Georgetown, Colo.... 
Central City, Colo. 

La Salle, Colo . 
Kansas and Nebraska State line.... 
Park City, Utah 

Coal mines sesanesenanen 
Garrison, Mont...... 

Butte, Mont 

Weiser, Idaho esate 
Hailey, Idaho............... 
Stout, Colo........ pane ‘ 
Pennsylvania Gulch, Colo 
Carbon Hill, Kans... 
Concordia, Kans 
McPherson, Kans 
Marshall, Colo.. 

Boulder, Colo 

C.,R. Land P. Junction, 
Miltonvale, Kans ..... 
Silver City, Utah 

Buena Vista, Colo. 
Leadville, Colo.. 

Nathrop, Colo 

Gunnison, Colo. pean 
Mt. Carbon Mines, Colo... 
London Junction, Colo. 
Keystone, Colo 

Morrison, Colo 


Not subsidized..| Controlled. 


Do. 
Do 


pane 
..do.. 
do 
pistes ckunbanicees 
...do.. 
..do.. 
do.. 
...do 
..do.. 
do 
.do.. 
do 
do... ‘ 
ll inaintcnainsiinen 
planes 
do.. 
i ciacns 
do..... 
do..... 
.do 
do.... 
do.. 
do... 
..do 
do.. 
..do.., 
do. 
en 
Pi icitescaaene 
do 
..do 
.do 


Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Leased. 
Do 
Controlled 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


comm nh oy 
onan naan 


CITY AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


California Junction, Iowa... 
a 8 een 
Missouri Valley, lowa............... 
Valentine, Nebr 


69.75 
32, 02 
5.84 
269. 06 


Bonds and lands! Owned. 


Do. 
Do 
Leased 


Creighton, Nebr................. 42.06 Do 


418. 


RO 


40 


WM. H. ARMSTRONG, Commissioner 


of this company stands about as follows: Entire system, 4,303 miles; 
subsidized by the Government, 1,436 miles; owned by the company 
without subsidy, 1,368 miles; leased and owned in part, 1,501 miles 
The Central Pacific owns of non-aided road about 2,100 miles, much of 
which is vastly more valuable than the 863 miles in which the Govern- 
ment is interested; so that when I said that our security would be more 
than doubled under the Post bill I was strictly within the facts, as | 
seek to be in all matters affecting the public interest. 

Mr. THOMPSON. These companies own but 750 miles of road over 
which the Government has no lien, and the other 5,000 miles of which 
the gentleman speaks consist of leased roads operated under a contract 
with the other companies to pay them all of the net profits made out 
of operating them. 

Mr. CASSIDY. I do not know the source of the gentleman’s in- 
formation. He certainly does not get it from the report of the Rail- 
road Commissioner or from any other official document to which the 
committee has had access. I have presented here the official record 












































































covering this matter and by that I am willing to stand, merely adding 
that I shall be perfectly content to risk this entire contest on the cor- 
rectness of the figures which I have given. 

But, Mr. Speaker, suppose it were true that these companies owned 
no part of the non-subsidized roads; still our position would be greatly 
improved by the adoption of something like the Post bill, because the 
earnings of these leased lines. would contribute to the ability of the 
companies to meet their obligations with the Goveroment, and for the 
further reason that we would save to the Government, if nothing more, 
the cost of transporting the mails and other supplies over 5,600 miles 
of non-aided road, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 


nually, constituting an important cash item toward the liquidation of | 


the claim of the United States and which is not now available under the 
decision of the Supreme Court. It is not necessary, however, to con- 
cede that these non-subsidized roads are not the property of the com- 
panies, because the record discloses the very reverse of this proposition. 
In conclusion, therefore, I may assert in perfect confidence that with 
the statutory lien of the Government, made to apply as under the mi- 
nority bill to all of the property, aided and non-aided, of these corpo- 
rations, the security will be found ample and the ultimate extinction of 
the debt guaranteed beyond any question of reasonable doubt. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, June 25, 1884. 


Sir: In compliance with the request contained in your letter of the lth in- 
stant, I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of letter addressed to me on 
the l7th instant by the Commissioner of Railroads, and the accompanying papers, 
relating to the financial relations of the Union Pacific Railway Company to the 
United States. 

Very respectfully, 
H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 

Hon. GEORGE W. CASSIDY, 

Chairman Committee on Pacific Railroads House of Representatives. 


APPENDIX. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, June 17, 1584. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith certain statements relative to the 
financial condition of the Union Pacific Railway Company as recently ascer- 
tained by the book-keepers of this office from the general books of the company 
at Boston, Mass. Every facility was accorded them by the officers of the road 
fora full and complete examination of the books and accounts of the company 

Statement No. 1 shows the earnings and expenses of the entire system, in- 
cluding the lines owned, leased, and operated, from January | to May 31, L884 

Statement No. 2 shows the revenue and expenditures of the entire system for 
the same period. 

Statement No. 3 shows the financial condition of the company March 31, 1884, 
from which it will be seen that the gross floating debt amounts to the sum of 
$11,400,099.32, made up of the following items: 

Bilin DA VAIS «2. ..cr0es00cese0e $5, 836, 434 22 
Accounts payable .. : 1,442, 107 91 
Pay-rolls and vouchers.................0+:- 2, 462, 821 
Dividends unpaid 1,143,7 
Coupons unpaid. 

Called bonds. bpecceoscecce 





a4 











116, 000 00 





29 


11, 400, 099 32 

The company has certain available assets which should properly be deducted 
from this amount, consisting of the following items: 

Cash on hand 


ay 





BST OTL TAM ....ccceceeccececeseseersceeccecceeseeneseeeces owen an eeesceveses $840, 377 06 
Sinking funds im hands of trustees. ...........cccccoccccccccscccce soccccvocseeces 116, 000 00 
Bills and accounts receivable...........0...c.cc.c00eeeees sins oan coves 088, 262 22 
Company's stocks and bonds owned by company......................000 2, 074, O64 05 

6, 068,703 33 


leaving the sum of $5,331,395.99 as the net floating debt of the company on that 
date. Were the item of “ fuel, material,and stores on hand, $2,622,777.37,” de- 
ducted, as is often the practice of accountants in estimating net floating debt, 
thissum would be reduced to $2,708,618.62; but this office does not regard it as 
an available offset to the floating debt when the road is in active operation, and 
has therefore excluded it. 

A large proportion of this floating debt is a gradual accurbulation from ex- 
penditures made out of surplus current earnings of the company in the con- 
struction of the branch lines, the stocks and bonds of which, in whole or in 
part, are held by the company to the amount of $37,003,869.51, and are available 
as a set-off against the floating debt as shown in the above statement, or forany 
other debts of the company. ‘ 
“quick "’ assets, and could be readily converted into cash. 

Many of these branch lines are wholly the property of the company. 





The 


Julesburg branch extends from Denver Junction to LaSalle, a distance of 151.16 


miles, and was wholly constructed out of the surplus earnings of the company, 

and is not represented by stock, nor encumbered with obligations of any sort. 

It is,in fact,an addition of that much fully constructed road to the mileage of 

the main line. ; 

,, Statement No, 4 shows the earnings, expenses, bonded debt, and interest of 
branch lines” operated by and in the interest of the company, for the year 

ending December 31, 1883. ° : 

Statement No.5 shows the revenue and expenditures of the road proper, 1,820 
miles, for the three months ending March 31, 1884. 

Statement No. 6 shows the earnings and expenses, and accrued interest on 
funded debt, of the * branch lines’ operated by and in the interest of the com- 
pany for the three months ending March 31, 1884, compared with the « orrespond- 
ing period of 1883. 

Statement No. 7 is a comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of 
the entire system, including lines owned, leased, and operated, for the four 
monthsending April 30, 1882, 1883, and 1884, You will observe that the ompari- 
oe has been made between the years 1884 and 1882, and 1884 and 1883 separately 

uring the first half of the year 1883, the rece ipts were unduly increased by pay- 
ments in settlement of large unadjusted accounts of previous years, while the 
receipts of the last half of the year were largely reduced by the active competi- 
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| Gross earnings for the first, second, and third 


| Gross earnings for the fourth week of May, 





A large proportion of these stocks and bonds are | 
| Operating expenses of the 
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tion of the Denver and Rio Grande and the Northern Pacific Companies, both 
then completed. The year 1882 wasthe last year before the coustruction of these 
lines affected the course of traffic, and it was also the ycar of the largest receipts 
in the history of the company 

Statement No. 8 shows investments in detail in the bonds and stocks of other 
companies ; advances to other companies payable in bonds and stocks; and mis 
cellaneous investments, amounting in the aggregate to $44,068,952.56, as shown 


in statement No. 3 
Statement No. 9 shows company’s.stock and bonds owned by the company, 
amounting to $2,074,064.05 


As the chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee has verbaily requested 
me to furnish him this information, I respectfully suggest that a copy of these 
documents be forwarded to him 

Very respectfully, 
W. H. ARMSTRONG, Commissioner 


Hon. H 


Secretary ¢ 


M. TELLER, 
f the Interior 
UNION PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Boston, Mass., May 31, 1884 
Statement showing the earnings and expenses of the 


38lto May 31, 1884 


entire system’ from January 


Expenses. Earnings 


| Gross earnings for the three months ending 


March 31, 1884, as officially reported to and 

verified by the book-keepers oonee 
Operating expenses and taxes, same period 
Gross earnings for April, as per estimates by 

weeks ofthe auditor at Omaha : a 2,116,2 


$3, 710, 936 19 


weeks of May,as per estimates by auditor at 
Omaha. ‘ - peihowimesees 1,5 


estimated by the Government book-keepers 
on basis of first three weeks of May............ 
Operating expenses for April and May, esti- 
mated by the Government book-keepers, on 
basis of expenses for first quarter, from tele- 
gram from Omaha that the expenses for 
April, 1884, would be $100,000 less than the 
same month in 1883, and the opinion of the 
railroad officials that the May expenses this 
year would decrease about the same amount 
fake two-thirds of this year’s first quarter 
as being the probable expenses of April and 
May 


Total earnings five months to May 31, 
LSS4. 


Total expenses five months to May 31, 


LSs4. 6, 184, 893 65 


Surplus five months to May 31, 1884 setislaehchitmaies 3, 


Compared with 1883 (leaving out the Saint Joseph and Western, which was 
not operated by the Union Pacific in 1884, for 1883) shows 


Five months Five months 


Increase or 


to May 31, to May 31, 
1884. 1383. decrease 
3 
RN i uidcautaniiineniensees $9, 222,765 73 * $1, 473,359 77 





Expenses., 6, 184, 893 65 + 509, 895 65 








* 1, 983, 255 45 


Net 2 08 


ia 


3, 087, 8 


* Decrease. t Increase 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, June 17, 1834 
Official returns from the company, this day received, show that the actual 
gross earnings of the entire Union Pacific “system ”’ for the :nonth of April,18s4 
amounted to $2,128,964.51, being an increase over the estimated amount 


$12,749.17 


f 
of 


Statement showing the revenue and expenditures of the Union Pacific Railway Com 
pany for the five months ending May 31, 1884 


Gross earnings of the “entire system’ as per statement No. 1, 
which will cover the company’s interest in ‘* branch lines ”’ 


$9, 222, 765 73 





“entire system” as per 


statement No. | $6. 184. 893 65 
Discount and interest eusionenen 77, 237 59 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds : ; 1, 057, 000 00 
Interest on other funded debt......... 875, 000 00 
United States requirement, 5 per cent. and 2 per 
cent suledided . 301, 874 76 
( ompany’s sinking-fund requirement : 162,000 00 
New construction 2,612 438 
New equipment 146, 364 86 
Expenses of land department, Union division 50, 000 00 
Dividend on capital stock, 1} per cent., April 1, 1ss4 1, 065, 197 O00 
Total 9. 952 180 »9 
Deficit for the five months to May 31, 1884 ‘ 729, 414 56 
MEMORANDUM July 1, 1384 dividend, if declared, will amount to $1,065.19 
rhe company estimates that the surplus earnings for June will be $000.00 
One-fifth of the above expenditures for five months, except operating expenses 


700.000 be 


and dividends, say $2 will the probable additional expenditure fo 
y $40,000, leaving $360,000 available for dividends 
lare a 1? per cent. (July 1) dividend the « ’ 


or draw from any former surplus, the sum of, say, 31,40 


June, ss 
Po de« 


row 


suld have to b 
O00 


ompany W rr 
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ee 
Boston, Mass., June 3, 1884. 
Statement showing the financial condition of the Union Pacific Railway Company | Ct of road and equipments. 
March 31, 1884, as ascertained from its general books and accounts in Boston. | Fuel, material, and stores on hand .. esownape 
Cash on hand ....... $840, 377 06 
LIABILITIES. Company’s stocks and bonds owned by company. 2, 074, 064 05 
Funded debt cesseeeeeee $84,791,332 50 | Sinking funds in hands of trustees, cash , eet 116, 000 00 
Interest on funded debt accrued, not due. ” ieeendediait 1, 283, 076 66 | Bills and accounts receivable ea 3, 088, 262 22 
United States subsidy bonds sail aa 33, 539,512 00 —_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Interest on United States subsidy bonds ace crued, not due........... 32,093,368 86 | Bonds and stocks of other companies, cost... .............06..0.0008 
sills payable . .-e» $5, 836, 434 2: | Miscellaneous investments , 
Accounts payable icilosipaibisiaaietis . 1,442,107 | Interest repaid the United States by transportation 
Pay-rolls and vouchers . 2,462,821 7 Due from the United States for Saaee 
Dividends unpaid , = seenneces’ pe Land contracts and land, cash ; 
Coupons due and unpaid ‘ : 398, 992 § Advances payable in bonds and stocks. 
Called bonds ‘ eos 116, 000 06 Sinking funds, cash, in hands of trustees. 
Sinking funds in United States Treasury . ente 


, 513 3 


—— 2, 270, 100 
Gross floating debt ‘ ‘ - sical ; 11, 400,099 32 ——___. 

—— --——- -- Total..... . a . e ° ° acmancnesesourevennisniate 239, 200. 573 
Total debt — » a 163, 107, 389 34 


Capital stock a S 60, 868,500 00 | Surplus, including land sales ‘ alanis juscctbctecenesiiagaoresies Ua SDA ODA 


Total stock und debt saiehihabsiiatiiaidistipbranaieit seseveeee 223,975, 889 34 | Surplus, excluding land sales.. eae ssiesianiillasiiiectaiiaital iets 4.311. 639 5 
UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Statement showing the earnings and expenses, bonded debt, and interest of branch lines operated by and in the interest of the Union Pacific Railway Company for th. 
ending December 31, 1883. 


inter- 
inter- | 


inter 


Expenses 
Name of road Earnings. (including Surplus 
taxes 


est. 
Union Pa- 
Railway 


Bonds owned 


Annual rate of 
by 


Bonds 


Annual 
est 
Bonds owned | 
by others 


Annual 


Annual 


Omaha and Republican Valley 50,424 2 $284,814 47 $165, 609 7 , 853, 000 $129,710 $1,851,000 00 $129, 570 
Omaha, Niobrara and Black Hills...... 95, 65 j 89,030 86 106, 659 5 977, 000 68, 390 977, 000 00 68, 390 
Saint Joseph and Western bein 853 96 770, 769 67 274, 084 ; 5, 575, 000 460, 250 | 2,817,730 40 197,241 13 
Marysville and Blue Valley a 88, 872 35 5, 391 f 16,519 2% 128, 000 8, 960 128, 000 00 OD Bicccsccneine 
Julesburg Branch —— ‘ 46 7 : 4 307, 535 ~ - aon 14 2OFF OQ on 

ty ’ ’ 788, 000 é € 697,000 60 28.790 00 | 91, 000 
Colorado Central ae rt 909 7 565.546 6 246, 363 ’ ’ 335, 160 , 697, OOL 2 :. 


; ~ 800, 000 sesiodiieins ; : 800, 000 
ver,South Park and Pacific . 1,555, 020 | , 508, 272 56 , 748 § 4 ’ 489° 000 r o15 G89; 600 00 5 340 60 1, 800, 
Greeley, Salt Lake Lames Pacific . 52, 23 , 897 6 119, 097 4 808, 000 7 5, 56 808, 000 00 56,560 00 }..... 
Eeh« and Park C . ‘ O8, 7é 2,3 ¢ 36, 3 7 450, 000 28, § 480,000 00 28, 800 00 | 
Utah and Norther rm , 969, 206 ! , 190,525 § 6 5, 543, 000 388, O10 . 968, 000 00 Ks 760 00 575, 000 
Oregon Short Line ! ‘ 917, 894 22 562, 355, 887 56 | 10,774,000 5 462, OOO |......:.. ccahalansiateiate |10, 774, 000 
Salt Lake and Western ; 2 Ts ) 9, 437 § , 080, 000 r 64, 800 , 080, 000 00 34, 800 00 | 
Lawrence and Emporia couces , + : , S69 3 : 465, 000 27, 900 55, 000 00 , 900 00 
tion City and Fort Kearny 171,506 3 21,735 54 77 , 050, 000 73, 500 70,000 00 57,900 00 80, 000 
mon sail 3,215 66 %, 211 09 37, 57 575, 000 j 34, 500 575, 000 00 34,500 00 
alina and Southwestern 59, 299 : 3, 44 25, 887 540, 000 5 82, 400 40, 000 00 32, 400 00 |......... 
Denver and Boulder Valley ‘ 3,720 6 75,088 94 , 6381 7 550, 000 38,500 548, 000 00 38, 360 00 2, 000 
Golden, Boulder and Caribou 23, ( , 288 54 9,579 : 60, 000 4, 800 0, 000 00 ee 
Kansas Central eons 259, 32 j 304, 689 7 145, 364 8 1, 348, 000 80, 880 | 1,162,000 00 69, 720 00 186,000 00 11,160 


=o 


~ 


Total seseeeee) 8, 758, 452 6 6,315,630 96 2,442,821 72 | 40,883,000 2,510,900 23,615,730 40 1, 595 5,791 13 |17, 267,269 60 915 108 


* Saint Joseph and Western bonds: Company owns—Saint Joseph and Pacifics, $1,303,369; Kansas and Nebraska firsts, $1,114,661.40; Kansas and Nebrask® 
seconds, $24,700; Hastings and Grand Island, $375,000. Total owned by Union Pacific Railway Company, $2,817,730.40. 

+ No interest has ever been paid on these bonds. 

| Deficit 

| Oregon Short Line stock: Of the $10,774,000 capital stock (equaling in amount the bonded debt) the Union Pacific Railway Company owns 96,058,000 

Oregon Short Line bonds (issued at the rate of $20,000 per mile): Average miles operated during the year 385; making average bonds outstanding for the 
year $7,700,000, which at 6 per cent. would make interest $462,000.50. 

Boston, May 31, 1884 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. UNION PACIFIC BAILWAY COMPANY. 


Statement showing earnings and expenses and accrued interest on funded debt of the 
‘branch lines” operated by and in the interest of the Union Pacific Railway Com- 


pany for the three months ending March 31, 1884, compared with the same period in 
1883, 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the *‘ entire system’ for the four 
months ending April 30, 1882, 1883, and 1884. 


i Period. Earnings. Expenses. Surplus. 
Three months| Three months ; ; 
ending March’ ending March “es 
31, 1884. 31, 1883. decrease. $8,521,138 76 | $4,968,217 61 | $3,552, 921 

: 8,345,112 79 | 4,201,507 00 | 4,143,605 « 
7, 188,553 21 4, 887,960 98 | 2,300,592 : 


Increase or | ~ . . . ; on - 


Gross earnings...............0.+. $1, 663, 000 63 $1, 553, 322 42 | * 109, 678 21 ; , cmnal a 
Operating expenses 1, 498, 164 47 1,089,751 16 | *408, 413 31 


E eee Comparison between 1884 and 1882. 
i ii iechiseciicinsicanditanitnannstineniania 164, 836 16 463, 571 26 | 298,735 10 


Interest on bonds: { | : | 
For 1884, one-quarter of $2,050,- TE iesiinciaiesth ncainlinciniBetiubcilieinnat mronteatel $7,188,553 21 | $4,887,960 98 | $2, 300,592 
650....... : 512, 662 50 #46, 110 00 | 1882 8,521,138 76 | 4,968,217 61 | 3,552, 92 
For 1883, one-quarter of ‘a, 866,- —_—_—_—_—_—_— a 
210. ae mS , I aes iain acai thie la sian ia enmeaatiaiaiundel 
SSS Decrease ‘ ..| 1,332,585 55 80, 256 63 | 
Interest in excess of surplus ; ae : ~ Os is 
I itasccttnentmmnrnanes 7, 826 & 2 24 | *344, 845 10 


. e Comparison between 1884 and 1883. 
* Increase. 
+ Decrease. : ~~ 
1 In 1883 the “Oregon Short Line’ had an average issue of bonds of $7,700,000, 21 | $4, 887,960 98 | $2,300,592 = 


or $20,000 per mile for 385 miles. In 1884 the entire amount of $10,774,000 was 279 | 4,201,507 00 | 4,143, 600 « 
issued and interest calculated accordingly. ee Pe oT a 

The Saint Joseph and Western has not been operated by the Union Pacific 
Railway Company since January, 1884; consequently the earnings and expenses 
for the first three months of both years, with bonded interest ce the same pe- | 
riod, have been omitted from the above table. 


Bostos, June 8, 1884. 








JUNB 17, 1884. 











Statement of the revenue and expenditures of the Union Pacific Railway Company, 
7 1,820 miles, for the three months ending March 31, 1884. 





Gross CATMINGS .........ccereeceeeresercosees seneseeesssseneesensreeensees $3, 396,588 07 
Income from investments: 
Dividend OM StOCK. .........leereecceeeeerssseeeeeeees $35, 893 50 
Interest On DONS. .........ccccee recess seeeeees 42,700 00 
mens 78,593 50 
Tobin FOCDIM..vereesenervnesesenesensvcesoneessnozerses sonsessenencenaesesesessensecens $3, 475, 181 57 





taxes... 





Operating expenses and ry 
Discount and interest................cssceerersersessereneeesrereeseenes 4 55 
Interest on first-mortgage el niente 5 52 


Interest on other funded debt......... .......... 
United States 5 percents and 25 percents. 
Dividends on stock. : 

New construction... 


07 
21 
7 00 
48 











New equipment ......00..-seeeees 1 86 
Expenses of land department.................seeeeeesee 34 
Company sinking-fund requirement...........0...ccceeeeeees 89, 000 00 
es en ak caikenihidaninhicaiulemeagdaminesiheetrtimpecenta 5, 047, 980 52 





Deficit for the three months to March 31, 1884... . 1,572, 798 95 


Bosron, June 3, 1884. 


Memorandum from general balance-sheet of March 31, 1884. 


OREGON SHORT LINE, DENVER, SOUTH PARK AND PAa@ric. 


Dr. Cr. Dr. Or. 
A . 242,438 19 160, 842 70 | C........0-... 1,059,610 51 3,110 00 | 
A 318,820 50 ___se=......... i icnienanien 213, 285 00 ‘ 


21,000 00 | GC... 


( 1, 708,013 13 


181, 842 70 





3, 110 00 


2» 


1, 776, 457 


264, 271 82 








Dr. balance..... scccces 2, OG2, 429 12 Dr. balance 


Items checked ‘‘A’’ payable in cash. 
Items checked ‘‘C”’ payable in securities, approximately. 
All of the Denver, South Park and Pacific stock except $100,300 is held by the 
Union Pacific Railway Company. 
Of the bonds ($3,289,000) $1,800,000 covering the eastern division of the Denver, 
South Park and Pacifie are held by private parties. 
UNION PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


STATEMENT No. 8—Statement of stocks and bonds of other companies owned by the 
company March 31, 1884 (showing cost to company). 
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Statement No. 8—Continued. 


Name of company. Stocks Bonds 
a, sc cndesenimakiiielaninane weeeeee, $13,966, 204 77 $19. 630, 389 57 
jonds and stocks held by the trustees under 
the consolidated mortgage 
Junction City and Fort Kearney Railway Company 7,200 00 970, 000 00 
| Golden, Boulder and Caribou Railway Company 5,000 00 60, 000 00 
Sodom TACOMA... cocces. cevsccsscenceceee ‘ ‘anies 5,000 00 575, 000 00 
Denver and Boulder Valley Railway 4,250 00 548, 000 00 
Lawrence and Emporia Railway ; : 165, 000 00 
Salina and Southwestern Railway Company : 540,000 00 
National Land Company nocael 35,750 00 
14,023, 404 77 | 22,788,389 57 


. 1,773,347 2 | 


RECAVPITULATION 
Stocks 


$14, 023, 404 77 
BE dacchins dacvckanbeueuconnereveunmentaiin 22, 788, 389 57 


$36, 811,794 34 
| Investments payable to the company in stocks and bonds 

| Denver, Western and Pacific Railway Company 228, 350 87 
| Wyoming, Montana and Pacific Railroad Company 91,055 39 
Omaha and Republican Valley Railroad 591,050 47 
| Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacific Railway . 295,510 94 
| Georgetown, Breckinridge and Leadville Railroad {04, 301 80 
Salina and Northwestern Railroad ; 10,174 99 
| Manhattan and Blue Valley Railroad ; : sg 125,048 74 

| Laramie, North Park and Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Com- 
pany ove cece " 63,743 17 
Denver, South Park and Pactfie Railroad 2, 858, 236 86 
Omaha, Niobrara and Black Hills Railroad 190, 867 63 
Oregon Short Line Railroad 1, 682, 015 13 
Montana Railway er - ; vais 251,715 28 
North Park and Gold River Valley Railroad and Telegraph.. 15 25 
| Junction City and Fort Kearney Railroad...................... 16,972 90 
43, 680,851 76 


Name of company. Stocks. Bonds. 

| 
Omaha, Niobrara and Black Hills.................. $90,621 98 $781, 600 00 | 
Omaha and Republican Valley.....................cse+ses0+ $12, 623 23 1, 633, 300 00 
Marysvilleand Blue Valley ................sccccscssessecsseres 24,174 96 115, 200 90 | 
Echo and Park City............. 5 432,000 00 
Utah and Northern... 3,319,000 00 | 
Colorado Central .........:c00ccs00.000 3, 880,096 25 | 
CR CE WNIT cn cececcccsescuvccsccvoscress] «FUE SN: Nocscosssanenesosones 
Nee cc cicacessnceseteenierdes!. «GENET HEE Encncwvcscsisovenesene { 
Salina and South westera..... .......0..ccccscocsccsecccccessceess 41,930 77 |...... eet 
Saint Joseph Bridge Building Company ............... 21,000 00 784, 000 00 | 
Central Branch Union Pacific................. Ie rics cevctnscasensss 
Atchison, Colorado and Pacific. ...................c00.ses00 2,251 22 457, 000 00 
Kansas Central................ 472,708 15 1,073, 400 09 | 
Utah and Nevada 287,058 24 |........ 5 lag 
Manhattan, Alma and Burlingame. 44,790 58 305, 100 00 | 
Nevada Central ............-c.00++- 190, 350 00 150, 000 00 | 
Denver, South Park and Paci 3,994,570 00 | 1,489,000 00 | 
Wasatch and Jordan Valley ........... ......sssccssocesssoese] soecesees ssleaisit 8,915 82 | 
Manhattan and Blue Valley 44,341 98 ialhitstedaien 
Saint Joseph and Western. ..........-ccssecccseccorssseseseee Fay Oe OD bic csssansiecsccianse, | 
Saint Joseph and Pacific, first mortgage.. iasindanal 1,875, 219 82 | 
Kansas and Nebraska. ....................ccc000.0 1,085,514 29 | 
eo tss snacicl bdesevoumminanindses 42,989 82 | 
en a  cseteatuemtsmesaccesst OR ORE A vccsecnecceies om 
Utah Southern Extension..... .............0006. 757, 394 20 
Saint Louis, Council Bluffs and Omaha.... : 19,500 00 | 
Denver Western and Pacific..........0......ccc000eeeees 7,625 00 245, 809 31 
Loveland Pass Mining and Railroad Tunnel ; 1,260 00 72,000 00 
See ND NI I ca vnncarcrsnhaveeerestecresense senconsee | 117, 200 00 864, 000 00 
Gray's Peak, Snake River and Leadville.............. 500 00 
UN sa ccuckascueeonese all 500 00 |.. 





Leavenworth, Topeka and Southwestern 


00 
Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacific. . 






55, 590 





323, 400 00 | 808, 000 00 
bi ee, PI Ticoceneinmnanss 
Salt Lake and Western Railroad, of Nevada. DES BO i ivcccescsnenceierse . 
Clyde City, Cloud County, Kansaé................-.- 350 00 
McPherson City, McPherson es MII nit Novecevnneennnavevcoetse 1, 400 00 
National Mining and Industrial Association, of 


Nh lin des talnantin in casacnesessicineresesenensctbocbiedistsiseceveseeesh- 
Kansas Central Elevator I sitesi buinecucsnbeshine 14, 670 4 
Nevada Improvement Company...... 15, 000 
Union Depot, Kansas City 1,000 
Saint Joseph Union Depot 1,000 
Kansas Carbon Company 26, 272 
Topeka [ron Company..........cc0c.cssssseseeeeore. «++ 2, 500 
Bakerville and Leadville Toll-road Company.. 8,000 
National isu asttcssienasiecesutsansdne 10, 117 
Saint Louis and Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Oe ccudasaepvavoevscs 
Union Elevator Company, Omaha....................00e00 
Lenora Township, Norton County.. 







Company. 





160, 000 00 
76, 500 00 








. 9,000 00 
Solomon Township, Norton County.................cc00-]ccccssosce scceeseceees 6, 000 00 
Kansas and Eastern Railroad Construction Com- 

i I NUE Ch ass Senisdancud anétecon coeetesnecovess PETTITT caanenekansitcnaniengs 
Council Bluffs Street Railway Company 20,750 00 1,000 00 
on ae IY Ricainnsivntiinigintsen 
North Loup Precinct, Valley County....... piaaircnadls:descseutennieed cies 3, 600 00 


| 





Less credits 
Salt Lake and Western Railway 


$63,910 75 
Utah and Northern Railway 


36,794 54 


_ 100, 705 2 





Union Elevator Company, Council Bluffs 
Bozeman Coal Company, stock.. 

Denver and Middle Park Railroad “a 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company 
Colorado Lands.. 

Soda Lands 

Wyoming Coal Lands 
Utah Coal Lands.... 
Omaha Belt Railway 
Montana Coal Lands 
Union Coal Company, &c 





44, 068, 952 
STATEMENT No. 9.—Statement showing company’s stocks and 


bonds owned by the 
company March 31, 1884. 








Omaha Bridge bonds, Union division......................000 $5,161 35 
Consolidated mortgage bonds, Kansas division....... 1, 953, 950 00 
NG IIIS v5 cxtiih cauledeetaipenendausiasseneunweoniawrensshoneatsahegeedines 795 20 
Union Pacific Railway Company, stock................. 50 00 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, stock 113, 607 50 
Kansas Pacific Railway Company, stock............ idcapniniininceied 200 00 
Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph Company, stock.................. 300 00 

2, 074, 064 05 


Amendment to Pacific Railroad Acts. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES W. THROCKMORTON, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 16, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5442) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri River tothe Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the 
use of the same for postal, military, and other purposes,’ approved July 1 
1862,” approved July 2, 1864. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a controversy with the Union Pacific and the 
California Central Pacific Railroad Companies arising out of the con- 
struction of certain sections of the acts of 1862 and 1864, subsidizing 
these roads and their branches with lands. 

The people of the States and Territories through which these roads 
are operated have demanded through their Representatives that the 
lands of these companies, long since earned, shall be titled and sub- 
jected to the payment of taxes. The Supreme Court has decided that 


1 


| these lands are not subject to taxation until the Government has parted 
| with its title and conveyed the same to the companies or parties at in- 
| terest. 

13, 966, 204 77 | 19,630,389 57 | not convey its title until required by them to doso. 


And it is claimed by the companies that the Government can 
In other words, it 





A6 


is asserted by 


pat 


rhe 
li 


these companies that if they see fit to decline to ask for 
ents for one year or ten years, fifty or a hundred years, the Govern- 
ntcan not force titles on them without violating a legislative contract 
nade with them in the act of 1864. On the other hand, it is believed 
ry the Committee on Pacific Railroads that as these lands have long 
ince been earned by the companies, the Government can tender titles 
all the lands that have been surveyed and selected, and compel a 
payment of the costs for surveying, selecting, and conveying, as required 


by the terms of the laws referred to 


} 


fa) 


l 


[t is a question of much moment, not only to the Government, but 


of very great interest to the people of the States and Territo- 
s where these lands are situated. 


also one 


] 


To bring this question to an issue as speedily as possible and to ad- | 


just and determine the extent of these grants is the purpose of the two 
bills presented by the majority and minority of the committee, both 


| forty miles of road; and section 20 of that act, referrin 


bills having the same object and differing only in respect to the means | 


of attaining that object. 


In order, therefore, to a clear understanding of 


the interests involved, and of the measures proposed, it is necessary to | 


keep in mind the railroads to be affected, the extent and present con- 
dition of the grants involved, the amount of money paid by the com- 
panies for lands already patented and selected, and the amount due to 


the Government when the whole shall have been surveyed and selected | 


and titles conveyed; and it is particularly mecessary to examine and 


analyze the laws under which these grants were made and out of which | 


this controversy arises. 

The roads to be affected are the Union Pacific and its three dependen- 
cles, 
the Union Pacific; the California Central and Western Pacific, the Bur- 
lington and Missouri River Railroad, and the Sioux City road. As 
the two last-mentioned roads have received about all the lands they 
are entitled to and paid very nearly all that the Government claims, 
they will not be further noticed in my argument. 

In ascertaining the amount of the several land grants the statement 
made by the General Land Office is relied on. This statement makes 
the grants somewhat larger than is stated by the companies and by the 
report of the Commissioner of Railroads. 

Che grants to the Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Denver Pacific, and 
the Central Branch of the Union Pacific, after deducting overlapping 
grants, are estimated at 21,406,000 acres. Outof this total grant there 
has been selected by the company 3,938,502 acres; 
patents have issued on 3,2 
selected lands by the companies the sum of $87,777.85, asrequired by 
the act of the 2d of July, 1864, leaving $520,134.16 due and to become 
due for the costs of surveying, &c., when the work by the Government 
on the entire grant, the remainder being 17,467,498 acres, is completed. 

The grants to the California Central Pacific and Western Pacific, after 
deducting the area of the Great Salt Lake, which falls within the grant, 
is estimated at 10,824,515 acres. 
been selected, and patents have issued upon selected lands to the extent 
of 1,227,109 acres. The statement from the Land Office shows that 
$65,456.41 have been paid by the company on these selected and pat- 
ented lands, leaving an estimated balance of $461,041.61 to be paid for 
the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying the remainder of the 
grant, 9,493,309 acres, when the work is completed, making the total 
grants to the Union Pacific and its dependencies and the California 
Central and Western Pacific 32,230,515 acres, out of which 5,269,708 
acres have been selected, and of the selected lands 4,497,590 acres have 
been patented. Upon the patented and selected lands the companies 
have paid into the Treasury $153,233.26, leaving an estimated balance 
of $981,175.77 to be paid for the costs of surveying, selecting, and con- 
veying the remainder of the grants, which is estimated to be 26,960,507 
acres. 

lt will be observed that more lands have been selected by 772,118 
acres than have been patented. This results, as the committee have 
been informed, from disputes about mineral lands, homestead entries, 
and prior claims. The Commissioner of the General Land Office in- 
formed the subcommittee that his office was practically up with the 
patenting except in respect to the disputed lands. 

Che further information.to the committee is that about six-sevenths 
of the grants have been surveyed, and only about one-sixth have been 
selected and the costs paid for surveying, &c. 
earned for a period of fifteen and eighteen years and titles requested on 
less than one-sixth, leaving 26,000,000 acres untaxed as a burden upon 
the Statesand Territories where they exist. Taking the $153,233.26 paid 
into the Treasury by the companies on the selected lands and adding it 
to the $981,195.77 that will be due upon the completion of the work, it 


will be found that there has been paid but little more than one-seventh | 


of the estimated cost of the entire work. 
Mr 


struction of them, that titles can not issue until the companies require 
patents, is the justand proper one. These grants were made under the 
act of 1862 and the amendatory actof July 2, 1864. The third section 
of the first law donated ten sections of land to each mile of constructed 
road, but it was silent upon the subject of the cost of surveying, select- 
ing, and conveying the lands. 


the Kansas Pacific, the Denver Pacific, and the Central Branch of 
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The fourth section of the act says: 
And if it shall appear to him— 
The President— 


that forty consecutive miles of said railroad and telegraph line have been com. 
pleted and equipped in all respects as required by this act, then, upon certificate 
of said commissioners to that effect, patents shall issue conveying the 


right 
title to said company. 


i 
nd 


And the seventh section of the same act says: 

And when any portion of said route shall be finally located the Secretary of 
the Interior shall cause the said lands hereinbefore granted to be surveyed and 
set off as fast as may be necessary for the purposes herein named 

The act of 1864, sections 6 and 20, modified the previous law, and a] 
lowed patents to issue upon completed séctions of twenty instead 


ing to one ot 


the 


| roads included in the act, after alluding to the President, says 


And if it shall appear to him that twenty miles of said road have been eo; 
pleted as required by this act, then, upon certificate of said commissioners t 
that effect, patents shall issue conveying the right and title to said lands to said 
company, on each side of said road as far asthe same is completed, to the amount 
aforesaid; and such examination, report, and conveyance by patents shall con- 
tinue from time to time in like manner until said road shall have been con 
pleted. 


The act of 1864 greatly augmented the benefits conferred upon the 
companies. It extended the time for the completion of sections of the 
work as well as for the entire lines of road; it reduced the number of miles 


| one-half upon sections of completed roads upon which lands should be 


. | 
of these selected lands 
70,481 acres, and there has been paid on these | 


Of this amount 1,311,230 acres have | ¢jaim the right to refuse titles and decline paying costs until it suits 


| their convenience to do so. 


These lands have been | 


| conveyed and bonds issued; granted additional rights of way and doubled 





the amount of lands donated; increased the width of the reservati 


| and allowed coal and mineral lands to be taken by the companies; re- 


pealed that part of section 17 of the first act which required retention 


by the Government of a portion of the bonds, and allowed bonds to hx 
. . . . 
| issued upon uncompleted sections of road; provided for the consolida- 


tion of companies and conferred other benefits; but the chief and most 
desired favor was the relinquishment by the Government of its first- 
mortgage lien upon the roads, a subordination of its prior lien to that 
of the companies’ first-mortgage bonds. 

Among all these enlargements of the interests of the railroad compa 
nies and modifications of the act of 1862 for their benefit only part of 
one section of that act was repealed in terms, and that was the claus 
of section 17 in regard to the retention of bonds by the Government o1 
sections of the roads and until the entire work was completed 
tion 21 of the amendatory act of 1864, out of which the controvers 
arises, Says: 


“eK 


That before any land granted by this act shall be conveyed to any company 
or party entitled thereto under this act there shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States the costs of surveying, selecting, and conveying the same 
by the said company or party at interest, as the titles shall be required by s 


} company. 


It is under the construction of this last clause that the companies 


. To expose the absurdity of this pretense it is only necessary to read 
the remainder of the section, which says: 

Which amounts shall, without any further appropriation, stand to the credit 
of the proper account, to be used by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office for the prosecution of the survey of the public lands along the line of s 
road, and from year to year until the whole shall be completed, as provided ur 
der the provisions of this act. 

But if there should be any doubt in regard to the construction to 
be given to this section it is only necessary to refer back to the sixth se 
tion of this amendatory law, which modified the first law in so far as it 
required forty-mile sections of road to be completed before bonds could 
be issued or lands conveyed. That section says: 

And the lands appertaining thereto may be set apart, located, entered, and 
patented as provided in this act and the act to which this is amendatory. 

Now, it will be recollected that the fourth section of the act amended 
says that ‘‘ patents shall issue conveying the right and title to said lands 
tosaidcompany.’’ And the seventh section of the original law required 
the Secretary of the Interior, ‘‘ when any portion of said route shall be 


| finally located,’’ to ‘‘cause said lands hereinbefore granted to be sur- 


veyed and set off as fast as may be necessary for the purposes herein 
named.’’ 

Now, sir, one of the‘‘ purposes herein named,’’ that this work should 
be done ‘‘as fast as necessary,’’ was to enable the Secretary of the In 
terior to prosecute the work of surveying, setting apart, and conveying 


| the lands as rapidly as each section of road was completed, and on each 
| section so completed the law declared the patents should issue 


But to still further strengthen the view that the patents were ! 
quired to be issued as each twenty-mile section of road was completed 


attention is again called to the twentieth section of the amendatory 


Speaker, let us examine the acts of Congress under which the | 
railroad companies acquired these grants of land, and see if their con- | 


act of 1864, which says: 

And if it shall appear to him that twenty miles of said road have been « 1 
pleted, as required by this act, then, upon certificate of said commissioners 
that effect, patents shall issue conveying the right and title to said lands to 
said company, &c., and such examination, report, and conveyance by patents 


shall continue from time to time in like manner until said road shall have been 
com pleted. 


These several sections of the act of 1862 and the amendatory act o! 
1864, taken and construed together, render it to my mind positively cer 
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tain that it was the clear import and intent of these acts, when the 
Government had surveyed and set apart the lands on the first completed 


eection of road, to make it the duty of the authorities of the Govern- 
ment to tender titles and demand from the railroad companies the ccst 


of the work, and upon failure of the companies to pay the same the 
work should have ceased; otherwise there would have been no fund 


‘without any further appropriation ’’ to stand to the credit of the 
proper account ‘* to be used by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Ofiice for the prosecution of the survey of the public lands along the 
line of said road, and so from year to year, until the whole shall be com- 
pleted, as provided under tke provisions of this act’’—the act of 1864. 

It is beyond dispute that under the law the cost of surveying, select- 
ing, and conveying these lands was to beat the expense of the companies. 


It is equally as certain that this work was to be prosecuted out of 


moneys, Without further or other appropriation, paid by the companies, 
so that the work could be prosecuted from year to year until the whole 
was completed. Therefore it follows that the Government may tender 
titles and demand the costs of perfecting the same, and in the event of 
failure on the part of the companies to pay such dues to enforce collec- 
tion. 

The concession of larger grants and greater benefits conferred by the 
act of 1864 does not justify the conclusion that there was a legislative 
contract to relieve the companies from paying the dues required by the 


act for fifteen, thirty, fifty, or a hundred years after the lands were | 


earned and titles tendered. 

The last section of the act of 1864 declares that Congress may at any 
time alter, amend, orrepeal theact. Asa matter of course such amend- 
ment, alteration, or repeal would have to be made with due regard to 
the rights of the companies. 

The bill reported by the majority of the committee looks to an amend- 
ment of the twenty-first section of the act of 1864, not to change it as 
far as it goes, but to add to it and make more certain and positive its 
meaning, and to require the companies to take titles to their lands when 
tendered, and pay the cost thereon, in order that the Government, at 
the expense of the corporations, may complete the work and adjust and 
speedily determine these grants, receive back the sums of money already 
expended beyond the requirements of the law, and with the further 
view to have these lands placed upon the market, so that their settlement 
and production may not be retarded, and that these vast estates may 
be added to the taxable values of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, these companies, after charging the lands with the 
most enormous costs of sale, have realized in cash and notes secured, 
bearing interest, as the net proceeds of sales of about one-sixth of their 


worth $30,000,000. 


42% 


of the general proposition to restore to the naval service the cadet-midshipmen 
and cadet-engineers, as well as surplus graduates, who were mustered out under 
the provisions of the act of August 5, 1882. 

Quite a number of bills, in various forms, have been introduced in the House 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, all of which have had as their 
object either the restoration ofa part or all of the naval cade 
affected by the act of August 5, 1882. 


rhe first bill investigated by the committe 


ts who were or are 


was bill H.R. 7, which was thor 
ghly sweeping in its character and relieved all students who were at the 
Naval Academy or at sea prior to the passage of the 
the effects of its provisions. 


ou 


act ol 


August 5, 1882, from 
Chat bill, with a slight modification, was finally 
ordered to be reported favorably by a majority of the committee, whereupon 
we prepared and were ready to present tothe House a full and complete minor- 
ity report, showing the vicious character of the legisiation proposed 

Finding that the measure would probably not succeed in the House, in the 
face of the reasons given in the minority report, the action of the contmittee was 
reconsidered. Another and different bill, even worse and more vicious in its 
character, was adopted in its place; and, in order to cover up the objectionable 
character of the legislation, an entirely new proposition was added as an amend- 
ment thereto, to wit, reducing the number ofappointments tothe Naval Academy 
one-half, and upon the twoseparate, distinct substantive propositions a majority 
report has been adopted, in which we have not been able to join, and beg leave 
to say that the conclusions reached, as well as the reasons upon which they 
are claimed to be based, are wholly unsound, and do not in any degree, to our 
minds, justify the legislation proposed. 

First. We object to the assumption, both in the bill and report, that the act of 
August 5, 1882, was retroactive in its effect, as applied to the cadets, either at 
the Naval Academy or at sea, who had not completed their prescribed course of 
study and training as required by law, the rules of the Navy Department, and 
the Naval Academy; and therefore section 1521 of the Revised Statutes, as fol- 
lows: 

‘* When cadet-midshipmen shall have passed successfuliy the graduating ex- 
amination at the academy, they shall receive appointments as midshipmen and 
shall take rank according to their proficiency as shown by the order of their 
merit at date of graduation ’’— 
does not apply to the beneficiaries of this proposed bill, as section 1520 of the 
Revised Statutes provides that ‘ the academic course of naval cadets shall be 
six years;’’ and it is not claimed that any of these cadets had completed the 
prescribed six years’ course. 

Although it may have been the practice of the President or Secretary of the 
Navy prior to the act of August 5, 1882, to assign each graduate from the Naval 
Academy to some official position, either in the line or staff of the Navy,and 
although cadets entering the Naval Academy may have thought that, in case 
they passed successfully the prescribed course at the academy, they were pro- 


| vided for by the Government for life, still the Executive, under the Constitution 


| Military 


and law,is justified in calling to official positions only such number of officers 
as are necessary to the complete discharge of the duties of each department 

it matters not what the opinion of the Board of Visitors tothe Naval Academy 
or what the opinion of members of Congress who nominate naval cadets for 
appointment to the academy may be, the fact remains that the President is not 
warranted in appointing to any branch of the public service officers who are not 
needed; and that the services of the young men to be benefited by this bill are 
not needed is shown by the fact that the President approved the act of August 
5, 1882 


Phe act of June 8, 1876, passed for the supposed relief of graduates of the 
Academy, was an entirely harmless and unobjectionable measure, as 


| there were not then, nor have there ever been since, more graduates from the 
grants, $20,000,000, and by their own showing the other five-sixths are 


Now, sir, shall these lands be longer held for speculative purposes ? | 


Are these favored corporations beggars, or shall they, because of their 
princely inheritance and the millions that ceaselessly flow into their 
coffers, be exempt longer from paying to the Government that which is 
its due, and from contributing their just proportion of taxes to the 
States and Territories where the property is situated ? 


Restoration of Naval Cadets. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. THOMAS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 24, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1408) limiting a portion of an 


act entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes” — 


Mr. THOMAS said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The views of the minority of the committee in this 
case, as submitted in their report, were prepared by me with consider- 
able care after a most thorough investigation of the subject; it is signed 
also by the chairman of the committee, who, in his remarks just sub- 
mitted, has given some of the facts ’set forth in that report. 

In order that this matter, may be understood more fully, and that 
the me mbers of the House shall not be carried away by maudlin senti- 
ment without a proper understanding of what is before them, I ask 
that the views of the minority be now read. After that has been done I 
shall call attention to the provisions of this bill and attempt to show 
Some of its vicious features, for I assure the House that a more vicious 
measure has not been proposed in Congress during the six sessions it 
has been my fortune to serve here. 

lhe Clerk read as follows: 

The undersigned, members of the Committee on N 


. ; Naval Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, have found great difficulty in keeping pace with the friends 


| the line 
| ships, according to the Secretary’s estimate. 


| 
| 


Military Academy than were necessary to fill existing vacancies in the Army 
In fact, a large number of officers are annually appointed to the Army from 
civil life to fill vacancies remaining after all graduates have been provided for 

The statement in the majority report that cadet-engineers are retained while 
cadet-midshipmen were discharged is not in accordance with the facts A part 
of the cadet-midshipmen and a part of the cadet-engineers were retained. Of 
the classes of I88l and 1882 the twenty-three standing highest on the list for 
efliciency were retained; the sixty-three standing below twenty-three on the 
list were honorably discharged with one year’s full pay, in compliance with the 
provisions of the act of August 5, 1882. 

An examination of the Naval Register shows that, at the date of the passage 
of the law complained of, there were 1,817 naval officers on the active-list Pheir 
annual pay amounted to,and they were receiving, $3,825,400, while the Govern- 
ment only had thirty-one naval vessels in commission, being fifty-nine officers 
for each ship, or one officer to every five men. This number was annually aug 
mented by the addition of about forty young officers from the surplus graduates 
from the Naval Academy. 

Recognizing then, as all must now, thatthe Navy was officially top-heavy, that 
the Government already had under commission, at a vast expense, many more 
officers than could find or be provided with legitimate duty in the line of their 
profession, Congress passed the act of August 5, 1882. The effect of that act was 
to cut down the officers of the staff of the Navy one hundred and forty and of 

one hundred and fifteen, thus leaving 





1 562 officers, or enough for seventy 
3y this reduction there was an an- 


nual saving to the Government of $201,375. 

The act of August 5, 1882, was the beginning of a wise reform. We believe 
that such a‘ policy ought to be adhered to instead of recklessly and extrava 
gantly adding sixty-two more officers to an already overgrown and plethori« 
naval list, when the Government has no use or duty for them to perform. 

While we may sympathize with the young men who have failed to secure a 
place on the official pay-roll of the Navy, we can not allow that sympathy to 
lead us into supporting such a monstrous, prodigal, and unjustifiable measure 
as is proposed 

The claim made by the friends of this measure, as weli as by the beneficiaries 
thereunder, that the education they have received at the Naval Academy unfits 
them for the civil pursuits of life, is unworthy of the young men who make it 
or of serious consideration by any one. 

After the Government has supported these young men for six years, and has 
given them a full educational course at one of the best academies in the world, 
and has added thereto a whole year’s pay, then for them to complain that they 
are not able to compete in the struggle of life with the young men of the country 
who have been com pet lled to rely upon their own re 


and obtain their 
education as best they could 


sources 
is puerile, unmanly, and untrue 
Impressed by the truth and justice of our position, and that we have no right 

lawful authority to recklessly squander the people’s money in providing 
comfortable and lucrative official life positions for those whose services are not 
needed, we protest against the passage of that part of the bill 


Phis bill is particularly vicious, as it proposes to do an act of great injustice 
if the idea upon which all this proposed legislation is based is correct, as it dis 
criminates in favor of one only of the classes of 1881 and 1882, who were per- 
forming the last two years of their educational course at sea, to wit, the classes 
of 1881 and 1882 

As will be seen, this bill provides as follows 

“And these members of the class of 1881 who have been honorably dis« 


under the provisions of the aforesaid act may return to the service 
their places on the Naval Register in the same 
had not been passed 


What reasons there are for making an exception in favor of the cl f 1881. 


1aSS8 Of i 





manner as if said partof st 


| over that of 1882, or, in fact, of making an exception in favor of cither one or both 
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of these classes as against the other studeats at the Naval Academy, none of 
whom had completed their course, is whollyinexplicable tous. If Congress de- 
termines to increase the official personnel of the Navy by adding all who will 
probably pass a successful examination out of those at the Naval Academy at 


the time of the adoption of the act of August 5, 1882, instead of having 1,562 of- | 


ficers, there will be 1,762, as the Secretary estimates that there will be 200 suc- 
cessful gracdiuates out of the whole number then at the Academy and at sea who 
had not completed their course. 

If only the classes of 1881 and 1882 are added, then you will add sixty-two to 
the list, and that, too, in face of the fact,as we have shown before, that we 
already have officers enough to fully command and manage seventy ships. 

As to that portion of the bill which proposes to reduce the number of appoint- 

ents to the Naval Academy one-half, we find ourselves equally opposed, for 
the reason that it costs almost as much to carry on the school for the education 
of half the number that it would for the full number now authorized by law. 

\t the beginning of the late war the Government, finding it necessary to put 
in commission a large number of ships, was compelled to draw from civil lite 
some 1,600 officers who had had no military or naval experience. True, they 
had been seamen and were acquainted with the sea and the sailing of ships, but 

iad had no experience in the military duty of a naval officer. Therefore, it be- 
came necessary to educate them after they were put into the service as officers. 

rhe French and German Governments each, after the Franco-Prussian war, 
finding that they had not a sufficiently educated sea reserve upon which to 
draw, adopted the policy of educating a large number of young men, and at 
the end of their course discharging them, so that in case of emergency they 
might be drawn upon in increasing the official personnel of the navy. While 
all the graduates of our Naval Academy are not needed to officer our ships of 
war in time of peace, it appears to us that we might learn lessons of wisdom 
from the example of other governments and educate these young men to the 

ty of the school, and, at the end of their course, relegate them to civil 


, thereby establishing a valuable reserve sea force to be drawn upon in case 
ol war 


Che plan of reducing the number of appointments to the Naval Academy was 

adopted for the manifest purpose of reducing the cost of reinstating the naval 

who were mustered out under the act of August 5,1882. The atiempt is 

to offset the cost of those to be educated against the cost of those whom it is pro- 
posed by this bill to put back into the service. 

We protest against this, 


codet 


and believe it not only to be an unfair presentation 
but an unwise policy to be adopted by Congress, 

re, we earnestly protest against the passage of the whole bill, and beg 
leave to submit the following letter of the Secretary of the Navy, showing the 
etlect of restoring all of those who were mustered out under the act of August 


Navy; and, asthe proposition to restore 200 more officers to the 
ous, 80 


s this proposition to restore 62 only less vicious in degree. 
tfully submitted, 


of the cas¢ 


Pherefk 


5, 1882, to the 

Navy is v 

Respex 
JOHN R. THOMAS. 


S. S. COX. 


I now ask leave to have printed in the Reconrp the 


i 


Mr. 


iett 


THOMAS. 


r of the Secretary of the Navy accompanying the minority report 


and made a part of it, as it is too long to be read at this time, and for 


the further reason that most of the members of the House have proba- 
bly already seen that letter. 
Chere 


was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 


Che letter of the Secretary of the Navy is as follows 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, D, C., January 28, 1884 

Sir: In response to your request, I have to state that the passage of House 

bill No. 7, introduced by Mr. Oarns, for taking into the Navy all naval cadets 


who were undergraduates of the Naval Academy August 5, 1882, would cost the 
Government over $8,652,450 


rhe 
Class of 1883 
Class of 1884 


Class of 1855 


classes to which the law would apply are as follows 


Class of 1886 


Class of 1887 


Cadets of 1888 who entered before August 5, 1882 


Making a total of 7 287 
Of the class of 1883 23 have been appointed to fill vacancies in the Navy. 
appointees from the other classes will be fewer. A fair estimate is 15 a year, or 
© in all Adding these and 4 from the 13 of 1888 and the 23, makes 87 to be ad- 
mitted under existing laws, and leaves 200 as the supernumeraries to be by this 
bill put into the service and maintained for life by the Government. 

Phe annual sea-pay of 206 ensigns of the junior grade is $200,000. 
of an oflicer from graduation to retirement, or between the ages of 22 and 62, is 
forty years. As the 200 oflicers pass through successive grades their number will 
decrease and their rates of pay willincrease. Estimate the decrease at 2 per 
cent. of the original number annually for eighteen years, 2j per cent. for the next 
nine years, and 3} per cent. for the final thirteen years 
years passed in each grade by assuming a normal rate of promotion ; take only 
shore-pay above the grade of junior ensigns, and the result will be as follows 


The career 


z 
L 


nounts 
y each 


offi 


Grade. 


Number of 
cessive grade 

Average nt 
yearsint 
received b 


Aggregate ar 


Junior ensigns. 

Ensigns 

Junior lieutenants. 
Lieutenants... 
Lieutenante 

Lieutenant commanders 
Commanders 

Captains 

Commodores 

Rear-ad mirals. 


$1, 000 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2, 200 
2, 400 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 

t 5, 000 


$1, 000, 000 
720, 000 
984, 000 


2,534, 400 
796, 800 


36, 000 
7,500 


Total amount to be paid the 200 officers before their with- 


drawal, retirement, or death (or an average of $215,811.25 


per annum 8, 682, 450 


The above is a low estimate, taking, as it does, only shore-pay above the first 
grade, allowing a rapid decrease in number, and adding nothing for pay upon 


| has been reduced from $7,133,980 to $6,932,605, or $201,375 


; incubus upon the naval establishment. 


| blunder. 


| them for life upon the pay-rolls of the Government, without even the s 


| true 


The | 


| furnish, to succeed: in civil life in competition with the less favored mass of 


; ascertain the number of | 


| the Government. 


1, 480, 000 | 


855,000 | 
218, 750 | 


the retired-list. The total cost to the Government for pay of 200 officers proposed 
to be legislated into the Navy, where they are not needed, would undoubte 
be $10,000,000. 

There is no fair justification for imposing this heavy burden upon the people 
of this country. At the time of the act of August 5, 1882, the number of n al 
officers was being increased about forty annually by surplus graduates from tha 
Naval Academy. At the same time Congress saw already in the service | R17 
naval officers on the active-list, receiving annually $3,825,400, being 59 officers i 
each of the 31 ships in commission, or one officer to every five seamen. Reform 
was inevitable,and wascommenced,. It was by that act enacted that no more of 
cers should be taken into the service from the academy except to fill vacan 


itedly 


| in the lower grades of the line and staff, and in addition, that by the process : f 


leaving unfilled half the vacancies in the upper grades, there should be a gradual 
reduction of 140 staff and 115 line officers, which would make the active-list eo) 
sist of 1,562 officers, or enough for 70 ships. 

As earnestly and as forcibly as I can, with due respect to Congress, I protest 
against the sudden reversal and overthrow of this wise reform movement, and 
the reckless and extravagant interjection into an overgrown naval list of two 
hundred unnecessary officers. The annual appropriation for pay of the Nayy 


yor. 


It is now proposed to 


throw this saving away at one stroke. Certainly this will be economy and re- 


form backward. 

In the annual report of the Department of December 1, 1883, it is urged that 
the reduction to the 1,562 officers allowed by the act of August 5 ought to be 
made at once, and that this can wisely be done by placing upon a supernumer- 
ary list those who for various reasons are not fitted for nor likely to be ordered 
to the command of vessels or any other important duty,and are therefore an 
No movement in this or in any mode 
to clear away the dead wood of the Navy personnel has been made by those wh« 
propose, without doing this, to precipitate two hundred new officers into th: 
service. To thus increase before purging the naval list will be werse than a 

An examination ofthe memorial of the naval cadets who ask Congress to place 
tion that the country will need their services, fails to show any adequat OU 
for granting their request. 


Rroul d 


They assert an obligation on the part of the Government to make them naval 
officers because all prior graduates have been so appointed, But ifthe country 


| needed those, and does not need them, surely no obligation exists, notwit 
| standing their expectations. 


| the best possible course of education the further duty is not imposed uy: 


Because they have received free of all expense 


donor to continue to employ them and to support them for life, if their serv 
are not needed. 

They say their education will be almost useless in business or in civil protes 
sions. They are mistaken. Not one in ten of them could have obtained « 
where, even at large expense, an education so liberal, practical, usefu ) 
well fitting them for any civil pursuit. They will have received a superior 
education at the Government expense, and with a donation of one year’s pay 
in advance will return to civil life admirably fitted to enter and to succeed 
the most lucrative employments of peace. 

They say that to select those who may be needed to fill vacancies fr 
highest scholars according to their meritsonly is unjust tothe lower and yx 
scholars. This argument suggests the idea upon which some of them 
been proceeding, that if they can barely escape dismissal for deficiencies in 
studies they can still receive life commissions in the Governmen 
the people really under contract thus to burden themselves? 

They say that several members ef the Forty-seventh Congress have told the: 
they did not understand the act of August 5 when they voted for it; and tha 
the similar act in reference to West Point graduates only applied to cadets e1 
tering the academy subsequently. The actof August 5is unmistakable in its 
terms. The Army has required, to fill vacancies, all the West Point graduates 
and no question of taking into the service officers not needed has arise: 

They say that the recent board of visitors to the academy—* promine: 
lic men’’—recommended that they be taken into the naval service 


Ll service 


it y 
Phis is 
Since it became apparent that the act of August 5 would send some two 


hundred surplus graduates out into the world, aithough with the best possible 


| education, to earn their own living like millions of other American youths, t! 


parents and friends of the three hundred cadets within the possible range of 


| the act have besieged ‘* prominent public men” with unrelenting persistency 
| to save their boys from dislodgment 


From every Congressional district comes 
a pressure which it is difficult to resist when only the money of the Govern- 
ment is to be sacrificed. 

gut I sincerely hope that the contemplation of our actual naval establish- 
ment—1,700 naval oflicers with not one modern ship or gun for them to com- 
mand—will arouse the firmness necessary to resist the extravagant proposition 
to add two hundred more to these excessive numbers; to increase at once the 
annual Navy appropriation $200,000, and to take eventually ten millions from the 


| public Treasury, only because two hundred young men and their relatives and 


friends doubt their ability, having received the best education the country can 


American boys 
Very respectfully, 
WM. E. CHANDLER, 


Secretary of the Navy 
Hon. Jonn R,. THOMAS, 


Member Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the act of Angust 5, 1882 was di- 


rected against a top-heavy navy. At that time there were 1,817 officers 


inthe Navy; we had thirty-one ships to be officered. That would give 
fifty-nine officers to each ship, or one officer for every five men in the 
Navy. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. THOMAS. In amoment. Congress concluded that it was about 
time tocheck the tide of officers which was being foisted annually upon 
Now I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. OATES. I do not rise to ask a question, but to object to print- 
ing in the RecorD the letter of the Secretary of the Navy unless it 1s 
accompanied by a letter in reply to it from the cadets affected by this 


| bill. 


Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The objection istoo late; the printing of the let- 
ter has already been ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Believing that the action of Congress was wise 12 


| providing for a reduction of the officers taken annually upon the Naval 


Register, I have from the beginning op each and every of the 
bills having that object which have been introduced into this House, 
and I think there have been some twelve or fifteen of them. It was 
proposed by the act of 1882 to reduce the official personnel of the Navy 











| 
from 1,817 to 1,562. There was a cut made of the number of officers | 
of the line and of each of the different branches of the staff, the Pay, 
the Engineer, and the Marine Corps. ; 

The bill now under consideration proposes to put thirty-three officers | 
on the naval register in addition to those we now have, although it is 
made to appear that it will put sixty-two additional officers on the 
register. This is one of the most anomalous bills I have ever seen in | 
my life. In the first instance, it proposes * that that part of the act 
approved August5, 1882, limiting the number of graduates of the Naval 
Academy to be retained in the service in each year shall not apply to 
those classes who had completed the four-year course at the Naval 
Academy prior to the passage of said act.’’ 

It would appear that this bill was intended to relieve the cadets 
who had completed their course at the Naval Academy. I desire to say 
that not one of the thirty-three affected by this bill, or the sixty-two 
intended to be affected by it, had completed the course prescribed by 
law. The claim that the bill is retroactive is simply absurd when you 
look at the law requiring that the course shall be six years instead of 


four years, as is assumed in this report; and itis not contended that one 
of these young men had completed the six-year course or had become | 


an officer in the Navy by reason of having spent four years at the Na- 
val Academy. ; ; 
More than that, it can not be shown that there was ever any con- 


tract on the part of the Government to retain these young men in the 
No contract, no semblance of a contract, on the part of the | 
The education which these young men re- | 


service. 
Government can be found. 
ceive is simply a gratuity on the part of the Government, with the un- 
derstanding that the Government shall employ their services if they 
are needed. 


It is said here that a hardship has been imposed upon these young | 


men; that they have devoted six years of their lives to this service. 
It is true that they have devoted six years of their lives to the acquisi- 
tion of a most magnificent education free of all cost to them; and in 
addition to this they have had a whole year’s pay given to them upon 
being mustered out. I remember that in the last Congress a biil was 
passed reducing the number of collectors of internal revenue. 
anybody raise his voice against that reduction on the ground of injus- 
tice to those officers? But it is said ‘‘ they were not life officers.’’ 
Neither are naval officers life officers. No officer of the Navy, from 
Admiral down to junior ensign, holds a commission that purports even 
on its face to make him an officer of the Government for life. The 
commission expressly declares that the position is held ‘ 
pleasure of the President of the United States.’’ 
commissions of those internal-revenue officers; their commissions were 
‘during the pleasure of the President.’? And they had not had the 
advantage of being educated by the Government as these young men 
have. In respect to their tenure of office, these two classes of officers 
stand upon exactly the same footing. 

My colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Maryland [ Mr. 
TALBOTT], urges as a reason for the restoration of these young men 
that they have been educated for the service and have expected to re- 
maininit. Can we help what their expectation may have been? Shall 
we load the Government down with a number of useless officers—sixty- 
two in addition to the great excess we already have—when there is no 
earthly need for them, nothing that we can put them to doing? We 
have had to resort to every possible device in order to find employment 
for the naval officers now on the register. They have been detailed for 
duty here at the Smithsonian Institution; they have been detailed as 


inspectors of light-houses on the Western rivers; they have been de- | 


tailed to every possible place where we could find a hole to throw one 
of them into in order that we might have some excuse or pretense for 
their employment. 


I wish to say in passing that there never was a brighter or more ac- | 


complished set of men in the service of any government than the pres- 
ent official personnel of the United States Navy. If these officers have 
no duty to perform it is not their fault. 


perform duty. 


1 am finding no fault with these men because they have no duty to 
I only say that the Government of the United States has no 
earthly use for these sixty-two young officers who have been educated at 


perform. 


its expense for six years and have received in additiona whole year’s pay. 


Chey have gone out with thissplendid education to compete with young 


men who have had to provide the means for their own education. 


Mr. NICHOLLS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. The gentleman speaks of the “‘ parsimonious” 
policy of the Government in respect to appropriations forthe Navy. Is 


it not true that since the Republican party came into power about $385, - | 
000,000 have been appropriated for the Navy and there is now no show- 


ing for it? 
Mr. THOMAS. 


ty trying to destroy the Government. 
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| an emergency —— 


| the Government is under no sort of obligation to these young men who 


| cation ? 


Did | 


during the | 
So it was with the | 


It is because Congress has for 
years pursued a miserable, parsimonious, and short-sighted course of 
conduct in not building up a proper navy in which these officers could | 


I think it is true that since the Republican party has 
had control of the Government there has been just about that much 
money spent in disposing of the Navy that was made necessary by a 
part of the Representatives in this Congress and a portion of this coun- 
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Mr. NICHOLLS. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
itself—— 

Mr. NICHOLLS. How much did the peopie referred to by the gen- 
tleman do towards destroying the Navy? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman understands as well as I do that the 
war involved the Government in the purchase of a number of vessels; 
that most of them were wooden vessels; that they were purchased in 


What was destroyed by those people ? 
Fortunately the Government was able to defend 


Mr. NICHOLLS. I spoke of money appropriated since the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, the expenditures the gentleman speaks of 
arose out of the preservation and disposition ot those wooden vessels 
which were made necessary by the rebellion 

Mr. NICHOLLS rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. I decline to be further interrupted 

It is urged as a reason why this bill should pass—— 

Mr. RAY, of New York. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
It isnot designed tointerrupt or embarrass the gentleman from I]linois, 
but for the sake of information. 

Mr. THOMAS. Ask your question. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. As I understand it he takes the position 


have been dismissed. They were dismissed under the law of Congress 
discharging them after their graduation. Ishould like to have the gen- 
tleman say whether or not in his judgment the Government did not 
by implication take them into its service and give them employment 
in the Navy when it took them in as cadetsand gave them naval edu- 

Mr. THOMAS. There is nothing upon which such an opinion can 
be based. It only agreed to employ them in case it needed their serv- 
ice. The Government made nocontract with them; and, as I have said, 
I care not what the custom may have been to provide for them, I care 
not what the report of the Board of Visitors may have been, or what the 
expectation of the naval cadets may have been, the fact remains we are 
| only justified in employing a sufficient number to discharge the legiti- 

mate duty of that Department. We have 1,562, and this bill proposes 
| to put on sixty-two more at the cost of $3,720,000. That is the exact 
proportion as estimated by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. Will the gentleman from Illinois tell how 
he got those figures ? 

Mr. THOMAS. With pleasure. The first bill was the one intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES]. I wish to say it 
was the fairest bill introduced here if any of this legislation is to become 
law atall. If we are to change our policy that bill ought to have been 
passed, for it provided that the act of the 5th of August, 1882, should 
not apply to any of the naval cadets or those who had not compieted 
their course. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. That depends on whether you care more to provide 
| life positions for a lot of officers whose services are not needed than to 
| protect the rights and interests of the Government. 

I will yield to the gentleman from West Virginia for a question. 
Mr. GOFF. I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois a question 
| in connection with the one propounded by tke gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RAy], and to call attention to section 1521 of the Revised 
| Statutes. The gentleman from New York propounded a question—— 
| Mr. THOMAS. Make it short. 

| Mr. GOFF. I will make it short. You say there is no law by 
which it can be implied the Government of the United States con- 
tracted or promised these young men they should be kept in the Govy- 
| ernment service. Let me read section 1521 of the Revised Statutes of 

the United States. 





Sec. 1521. When cadet-midshipmen shall have passed successfully the gradu- 
| ating examination at the academy, they shall receive appointments as midship- 
men and shall take rank according to their proficiency as shown by the order of 
their merit at date of graduation. 


| Mr. THOMAS. In reply to the question ofthe gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GEORGE D. WIsE], I wish to say there was not one of these 
sixty-two beneficiaries under this bill who had concluded his course; 
not one of them, sir. There were two classes, the class of 1881 and 
the class of 1882. The course had been four years, but a subsequent 
stutute had provided that the course should be six years. It is not 
| pretended they had completed that six years’ course. Their appoint- 
| mentdepended upon their passing successfully and satisfactorily through 
| that six years’ course. 

Mr. BUDD. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question ? 

| Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

| Mr. BUDD. Did they not enter the academy under the existing 
| law just read by the gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

| Mr. BUDD. Is not that a contract under the law ? 

Mr. THOMAS. Onthe contrary it was simply a provision by the 
legislative branch of the Government to enable the executive depart- 
ment to provide for these men in case they complied with the statute. 

Mr. BUDD. Were they not compelled to sign a contract that they 
would serve? It was a contract on their part; and, if so, how could 
there be a contract without two parties to it? 
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Mr. THOMAS 
every one of these c: 

Mr. BUDD. 

Mr. MILLS 

Mr. BUDD. Do you not require them to sign articles of agreement? 

Mr. THOMAS The gentleman propounded a legal proposition to 
me, and I answer it by saying— 

Several members addressed the Chair 

Mr. DUNHAM. May L ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. THOMAS I would like to answer one at a time. 
The CHAIRMAN 
floor, and business will be suspended until order is restored. 
Mr. THOMAS 
stored 

Che CHAIRMAN 
the floor 

Mr. THOMAS. I will repeat: the legal proposition propounded to 
me was whether these cadets had not been compelled to signa contract. 
In reply I answered, and I reiterate the assertion, that they were not 


capable ot mak 


It was not a contract on their part, for each and 
lets were minors and not capable of contracting. 
Chat will not do. 


The Chair is endeavoring to preserve order upon 


has been no conti 


ont 


ct on their part with the Government any more than 


there is : ct on the part of the Government to keep them under 


pi Vy ik 
Mr 


mr iute 
OATES 

Mr. THOMAS 

Mr. OATES 
with a minor it does 
has ar ht to make 

Mr. THOMAS, 

Mr. OATES. You compelled them to sign a contract as a condition 
precedent to their admission. Now you plead their minority. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is not a question of pleading but a question of 
fact, and I answered the gentleman on the question of fact, and I shall 
now go on, I hope, without interruption to a discussion of this bill. 
DUNHAM. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


Will 
Certainly. 


it? 


THOMAS 
NHAM., 
THOMA 


[ prefer not to be interrupted. 
DI I would like to ask a question in this connection. 
Mr. Chairman, whatever the intention of the com- 
mittee having this in charge was, this bill 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHITE. I make the point of order that the gentleman from 


~ 


Illinois is entitled to the floor, and that order should be preserved while 


he is addressing the committee 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to the 
to be interrupted. 


floor and decli 
This bill in the outset 


THOM AS. proposes 
s of 1881 and the class of 1882. 


to relieve both 
lt provides 
act approved August 5, 1882, limiting the 
Academy to be retained in the service in each year shall 
» those classes who had completed the four years’ course at the Naval 
or to the 

eenh 

to t service 


the ec] 
t of the 


{ the 


passage of said act 
} 


and those members of the class of 
wrably dis« 


ind take their places on the Naval Register in the 
f said part of such act had not been passed. 


t is right to pass this bill for the benefit of the class of 1881, 
ventlemen, in all candor and honesty, if we should not 
ll tor the class of 1882? Why is this distinction made ? 


liscrimination in favor of one class as against the other; and | 


+) lj 
iD aise! 


imination been made in favor of men who are com- 


far; for instance, who have three years to complete their course ? 
Mr. WHITE, Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me now a 


ol 

THOMAS. I have submitted to a great many interruptions, 
vould much prefer to be allowed to go on uninterruptedly and 
utanyi irther questions 


{ 
li 


»ventleman from Kentucky. 
WHITE, of Kentucky. 


’ ) 
the ¢l 


I desire to ask the gentleman this ques- 
involve also this, that not only the class of 1882 must follow, but 
section of the law which was read here by the gentleman 
from West Virginia does it not also involve this dilemma, that we must 
also make provision for the class of 1883 and 1884? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly we must make provisions for the classes of 
1881, °82, ’83, ’84, and These were the classes at the academy and 
1e time of the enactment of the law. I do not desire to be 

interrupted. I was inquired of a few moments ago as to how 
cost this would be to the Government. The Secretary of the 
Navy made an estimate upon the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OATEs], 
512,000,000 ultimately to pass that bill, or that the final cost, if the 
bill should be enacted into a law, would reach that sum. 
mate was based upon two hundred successful graduates from the acad- 
emy. This bill proposes to admit sixty-two, and hence I arrived at 
the conclusion which I stated, for as sixty-two is to two hundred so 


u the 


LCT 


125 
at sea att] 
furthe t 
much 
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| stated, is estimated to be $12,000,000. 


Does the gentleman state that as a legal proposition ? | 


The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to the | 


I decline to answer any questions until order is re- | 


ing a contract in that sense of the word, and hence there | 


the gentleman permit me to ask him aquestion ? | 


Does not the gentleman know that if a contract ismade | 
not lie with him in law to plead his minority if he 


I understand that, but that is not the question here. | 


number of 


harged under the provisions of the aforesaid 


their last two years’ course as against those who have not gone | 


However, I will yield for the question | 


ass of 1881 is to be restored, whether that principle does | 


and upon his showing it would cost about | 


That esti- | 
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will be the cost of sixty-two te the cost of two hundred, which, as | have 
If then the cost of the two hun- 
dred be $12,000,000, sixty-two will cost as much less than twelvy« mil]- 
ions as sixty-two is less than two hundred, which would make a total of 
about $3,722,000. 


Mr. McADOO. 


May I ask the gentleman a question? 
Mr. THOMAS. 


I would preter not to yield for a question. 
Mr. McADOO. A very short and pertinent question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have declined to be interrupted, but will vie] 
the gentleman only for a question. 

Mr. MCADOO. Now in saying that the number to be admitted hy 

| this is sixty-six—— ; 

Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. McADOO. 
cadet-engineers ? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. McADOO. Does not the gentleman know that the Co 

| Claims has decided that the cadet-engineers were never dismissed {ro 
the service and are to-day upon the rolls? 
Mr. THOMAS. I know this: that the Court of Claims had no 
diction whatever of that subject, and they had no authority to d 
the case; and also that the executive branch of the Government | 
| declined to be governed by their decision; and I know that they 
been attempting to take the case to the Supreme Court of the | 
States, the only court that has a right to control the action of th: 
partments, for a final decision. 
Mr. McADOO. Does not the gentleman know that it has gone to tl 
Supreme Court and has not been overruled ? 
Mr. THOMAS. I decline to be further interrupted. 
Now, sir, seeing that this bill was going to meet with a \ 
| opposition, or that it ought to meet with a violent opposition, o1 
count of the immense amount of money involved in it, it 
tempted to be offset by cutting down half the appointments o 
Naval Academy; and so the amendment comes in here proposed » 
committee to reduce the number of appointments to the Naval A 

|} emy one-half. And the question is asked, why should not that be cd 

| Why should we educate more officers than we need? Why, si! 

| for the purpose of establishing a reserve force on which to dra 
of war. And there is the further reason that it costs very litt 

| to run the school full than to run it half full. It requires ; 
chinery and expense to keep up the school for one-half as for 1] 

| number, the only difference being the $600 per annum each 
extra number of cadets. And the advantages to be derived 1 
cating these young men and sending them out into the count 

| ing them out as citizens with this splendid education, to be called 

| to meet an exigency in case of war, will more than justify the « 
ture of money to keep that school full. And I apprehend t! 
gress will be slow to reduce the number; I apprehend that 

| will be slow to cut their districts off from appointments to this scho 

Government school, which is in itself only one means of aidi 

education of the young people of this country. It is one means: 

by the Government—founded on the necessities of war, it is tru: 

still the school was established as one of the means of hel; 

cate our people, and I think our people would be slow to weak 
abandon that system. 

Mr. BALLENTINE. Does the gentleman mean tosay to the Ii 

that this statement of Secretary Chandler as to the question of + 
| is a correct one? 

Mr. THOMAS. I mean to say that it is a statement based upon th 
best obtainable facts, and is as nearly correct as any speculative stat 
ment can be. 

Mr. BALLENTINE. I have here a statement which goes to sho 
| it is merely speculative on the part of the Secretary. 

Mr. THOMAS. Any estimate based on the possibilities of hum 

| life is necessarily speculative. But taking the history of the past, tak 
| ing the cost of the officers of the Navy of the different grades, it 
be seen that the Secretary’s estimate is not an excessive one, and thiat 
this bill will cost, as I have said, three and a half million dollars 

Members of Congress will stand here and higgle about putting 
man on the retired-list, a man who has served twelve years as chap! 
of the Navy, and on the same day they will stand here and propose to 
involve the Government in an expenditure of three and a half mi 
| dollars without any sort of justification or any sort of service to be pet 
| formed in return therefor. 

Mr. BUDD. I wish toask the gentleman for how long a period th 
three and one-half millions run. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
the service. 

Mr. BUDD. Twenty years or more. Are you a prophet to k! 

| there is not to be some disturbance that will require their services 

Mr. THOMAS. We can only base our estimate upon the present 
condition of affairs. 

Mr. BUDD. Then you should base your estimate on the amoun! 
| be expended annually. 
| Mr. TALBOTT. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois |" 
THOMAS] is it not a fact that, whether these young men are put }ack 


1 to 


Sixty-two. 


Well, sixty-two. Does the gentleman includ 


De- 


tr a 
bhi t 


During the time these cadets are supposed to } 














into the Navy or not, you have to keep a certain number of officers on 
the active-list, and until vacancies occur above them they will remain 
as ensigns on ensigns’ pay ? oh 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That is the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. TALBOTT. One moment. Does not the Secretary of the Navy 
admit that is true unless Congress should go to work and increase the 
number of officers? 

Mr. THOMAS. If the gentleman will look at the Secretary’s letter 
he will see what he admits.” But he need not get excited about it. 
here is the Secretary’s letter, which speaks for itself. And no man yet 
has come on the floor and met that statement with any accurate or sub- 
stantial answer or anything like an answer. 

Mr. BALLENTINE. Yes, sir; we have metit, and are ready to meet 
it now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Sympathy is a good thing and ought to control peo- 
ple’s actions when they are opening their own purses and dispensing 
their own charity. But we come here as trustees of an express trust, 
having only authority to do lawful and proper things, and if we vote 
away the people’s money in this way, without any good reason and 
without any sort of compensation for the expenditure, it is unjustili- 
able; itis highhanded; it is unwarrantable and indefensible. [Cries 
of ‘* Vote!’’ ‘*Vote!’’] I guess we will not have a vote until my time 
expires. I yield ten minutes of my time to the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. BELFoRD]. He will give you a little 
whet your teeth. (Laughter. ] 


music on which to 


Diplomacy and Decorations. 


SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM 


OF 


HON. Ki. 


NEW YORK, 


ROBINSON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wedne sday, May 14, 1884, 


On the bill (HL. R. 6770) making appropriations for the consular and diplomati 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending Jun 


30, 1585, and for other 
purposes 


Our diplomacy a humbug—Founders of our institutions— Republican virtue 
Buchanan—Our minister to Persia—Ridiculously ornamental—Half-conceak 
charius—British lords and French counts—Snobs and spotted peaches 

Russell Lowell—Twister of lion's tail—Heard only through his stoinach—The 

Declaration of Independence—Lingered in English prisons—Outrages on our 

citizens—The Brooklyn Times—Brooklyn city—New Jersey and New York 


Mr 
1 


James 








New York Commercial—New York Truth—Brookiyn Land League—New 
York Daily News—New York Sun--The Truth again—The Sun again—¢ 
mercial again—Sun once more—New York Common Council—New York Het 
aldspeaks—Truth once more—Opinion of Attorney-General—Yeas and nays 
What isan American citizen ?—Lowell's impeachment—The Heruld once more 
New York World— English organs—The Evening Post—Change in W 
ington sentiment—Fools in Washington—Ditto in New York—Anglomania 
Diplomatic follies—An unhappy American gir!—Mr. Lowell en costume—No 
Fourth of July—My Lord Kector—What is English society ?—Impudent 
threats—Old times—Decorated expectants—Congressional condemnation 


Rush on decorations—Our Anglified flunkies 
knight’—Honor the brave—The Constituti 
grade—Brave firemen—W hat is : 


knsign Reynolds—W hat 
m threatened—Honors that de- 





1 dude ?—Not dealing with the Irish—A fair 
swap—Who shall be President?—A hand-bock wanted—A chance to gt 
even—No royal presents—Timeo Danaos; no affair of Irish feeling—My 
course—Addenda—New York Herald once more—Tribune and Times—En 


sign Reynolds’s bill—Queen Elizabeth—Words in my defense—Public meet- 
ings indorse me—Sustaining letters—Judges Black and Holman—Non-inter- 
course with diplomats—Diplomatic spies—Congress on Ireland—Wendell 
Phillips and Horace Greeley—Things I do not like—Room for American ideas. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Our diplomatic service is a humbug and a disgrace 
to our republican country. Our ambassadors abroad are of no use. 
Our ministers plenipotentiary, so far as any benetit to the country is 


concerned, are not worth a shilling adozen. The pay of our ministers 


is a wasteful expenditure of millions which might better be devoted to | 


some useful or patriotic purpose, and the entire system is a school for 
the most ridiculous snobbery and ought to be abolished. There is no 
se In trying to improve it or to prune from it the extravagance and 
cost and folly which naturally belong to it. The only proper amend- 

ut to this bill should be to strike out all those parts that pertain to 
ministers and legationsand perfect the provisions perta 
Sular service. 


ining to the econ- 
There is a superstition that in order to prevent a dog 


‘rom going mad we should cut off the extremity of his tail, where the 
Worm 18 supposed to be which creates the madness. And some one has 


Suggested that the surest way to accomplish that end is to cut off the 
dog’s tail jist behind the ears. {Laughter and applause.] The best 
way to cut down the pay of our ministers is to cut it off altogether and 
abolish the entire system. This was the opinion of the democratic- 
republican ; 


FOUNDERS OF OUR INSTITUTIONS, 
Une of the ablest debates that ever took place in this House occurred 


in the Fifth 
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* 
AS | 
latin, denounced the entire system as I now denounce it. In this he 
was ably seconded by Mr. Nicholas, of Virginia, who gave it as his 
opinion that ‘‘the United States would be benefited by having no min- 
isters at all,’’ and gave notice that at a later day he would make a mo- 
tion to do away with all foreign diplomatic intercourse. Mr. Edward 
Livingston, of New York, expressed the same opinion, and quoted Mr. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, who had been abroad as our minister, as 
having declared that our diplomatic connections had been injurious to 
this country and that they ought to be got rid of as soon as convenient. 
Mr. Livingston suggested the very danger in which we now find our- 
selves of having men appointed who think that a monarchical form of 
government and hereditary distinctions would give security and sta- 
bility to government. would be that the Govern- 
ment would be undermined before the people were aware of the de- 
sien, and he admonished Congress that this would bring on a convul- 
sion, and he trusted there would be 


rhe consequence 


REPUBLICAN VIRTUE 

enough to frustrate and overturn the design. The debate was pro 
tracted from January to March, and the leading Republicans contended 
for a limitation of appropriations and argued that our entire diplomatic 
system should be abolished, while the Federalists contended for its con- 


tinuance and more liberal appropriations; and when the final question 


| was taken onthe amendment of Mr. Nicholas, of Virginia, tocut down 


the appropriations, the Federalists were successful by only 4 majority 
yeas 48, nays52. Amongthestaunch old statesmen voting to 
the appropriations were both the Claibornes, Wiiliam | 
Gall 


cut down 
iy, Albert 
tin, Carter B. Harrison, Edward Livingston, Matthew Lyon, Na- 
thaniel Macon, Blair MeClenachan, Joseph McDowell, John Milledge, 


nal 





John Nicholas, Samuel Smith, Thomas Sumter, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
| and Joseph B. Varnum (three of them natives of Lreland Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, in his life of Gallatin (American Statesmen), gives an 
account of this debate, and says of Gallatin’s summing up: 
No such admirable exposition of the true American doctrine of nor ite r- 
ences ith European politics had at that time been heard in Congress 
And wisely adds: 

Now that the ocean cable brings governments into direct relation with each 
th { re is a tendency to restrict the authority of ambassack for whom 
there is no longer any use, and the entire system will no doubt soon disappear, 
It was from this debate that the memorable difficulty between Mat 
the Lyon,of Vermont,and Roger Griswold, of Connecticut, « irred. 

It is worthy of notice that this lengthy and able debate at ona 
motion to reduce the amount proposed by the committee for the sup 
port of our diplomatic service, which v only $40,000. W | 
trides we are taking in extravagance and aristocratic ideas 1 ly 
nierred from the fact that instead of forty thousand this bill 

e hundred and seventy-eight thousand dollars 

Ever since the commencement of our diplomatic service we have had 
great trouble in keeping our ministers from makin il 
themselves. We have passed several laws and our Secretarie : 
have issued circulars directing our ministers to behave and d S 
American gentlemen. When 

MR. BUCHANA 

went over to England as our minister, Queen Victoria would not allow 
1im to appear in her presence with his pantaloons on, and the ** breeches 
question *’ threatened to result in breaches of the peace if not in actual 
war. Mr. Buchanan’s lettefs to his niece, Miss Harriet Lane, dc ib 
ing the progress of this great international diplomatic ti t ire 
quite amusing and relate to about the most diflicult diplomatic busi 
ness ever managed by our ministers to the British court. The affair 
was finally settled by Mr. Buchanan being allowed to keep on hi 

trousers if he would only wear a sword to distinguish himas a gentl 


| man from the servants in waiting: 


What a sorry figure he must have 
of which he 


cut wearing a sword, 


whaler’s harpoon ! 


in the Fort 


the use no more knew than of a 
ieth Congress, of which I was a member, we passed a law 
directing our ministers at foreign courts to appear on state occasions 1n 
the dressof American citizens. That law was introduced in each House 
by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
guished ftepresentatives of Massachusetts, Mr. Sumner 


and Mr. Banksin the House. Afterample debate 


both d 
in the Senate 


it pas ed both He ses 


and became a law by the signature of the President. But we can not 
cet these snobs who misrepresent us abroad to eb Vv the law. It is but 
recently that I read an account of the conduct of 

OUR MINISTER TO PERSIA, 
» , . . } “en eh ¢ Teherat ind \ os { \ t 
Mr. Benjamin, who, on reaching Teheran and paying an ofiicial visit 
to the Shah, took off his shoes and crawled baretooted into the presen 


of that specimen of royalty. Was this obeying the law or : 


in the dress of an American citizen? The man who pulls off his shoe 
on approaching a royal court as if it were holy ground is not a tit man 
to represent America anywhere. It shows American republicanism 


humbling itself beyond all humilities. At 
gress | introduced a resolution calling for 
tary of State concerning this transaction. 


Foreign Affairs, and there it 


begi 


the nning of this ¢ 
information from the Secre 
It went to our Committee on 
has slept ever since. It appears to that 


Congress, in 1798, and that great statesman, Albert Gal- | committee of no consequence whether our servants obey the law or not. 
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The New York Sun of August 8, 1883, has the following editorial para- case the evil tendency of such displays were soon made manifest. Aj 


graph: 


When in all past time was ever an American minister received by any mon- | 


arch with such pomp and pageantry as were prepared by the Shah of Persia at 
his capital in honor of Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, according to the accounts sent to 
the State Department at Washington by Mr. Benjamin himself? The thing must 
have been stunning, not to say overwhelming. Behold the Oriental spectacle 
as displayed in another column under the light of Mr. Benjamin's genius! 
Abolish the whole diplomatic establishment! 

Yes, indeed; abolish the whole system as soon as possible! 

When Benjamin Franklin appeared as our representative at foreign 
courts in the same clothes which he wore at home he inspired respect 
which no amount of tinsel and lace could win for his successors; and in 
this connection I might say that when the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] was our minister to Russia he ap- 
peared at courtin a plain citizen’s dress, and by his dignified presence 


and simple manhood proved himself worthy of his Irish ancestry and | 
American citizenship, and won more respect than any of the courtly | 


fops who surrounded or succeeded him. 


RIDICULOUSLY ORNAMENTAL. 


Our ministers abroad have ceased to be useful and become wholly 
ornamental, and as representatives of a republican people ridiculously 
ornamental. Can any member of this House tell me a single thing 
done by any of our ministers abroad since our last diplomatic appro- 
priation bill of over a million and a quarter passed this House for the 
current year? They are either absent from their posts or pandering to 
the follies of titled foreigners or brainless American travelers. What use 
are they to the millionsof mechanics and artisans and farmers who pay 
the taxes and perform the duties of American citizenship? I cut from 
the Washington Post, the Democratic organ published at the capital, 


ister to France. It is from its Paris correspondent, Mrs. Lucy H. 
Hooper: 


PARIS, Apri 25. 

Minister Morton and his charming wife have given many brilliant entertain- 
ments since their arrival in Paris, but none, I think, that has surpassed the re- 
ception which took place yesterday, and for which cards were issued ten days 
ago. The evening proved fine, and the long lines of gas-jets on the front of the 
hotel of the legation were undisturbed by a single gust of wind. The pavement 
of the entrance was covered with a crimson carpet, and masses of tropical plants 
and flowering shrubs transformed the wide porte cochére intoa veritable garden. 
The staircase was also adorned with flowers in profusion, the candelabra that 
lighted it being surrounded with camellias and azaleasin full bloom. A fine or- 
chestra, placed in one of the rooms of the first-floor suite, played operatic selec- 
tions and favorite airs throughout the evening. 

The display of dress and diamonds was especially noticeable, even for Paris, 
where elegance of toilet so largely prevails at allgrand entertainments. Mrs. 
Morton herself was lovely to behold in a dress of pale blue satin, the corsage 
made with pannier draperies, and the skirt having a frontage of white crape 
dotted with small gold beads, while curved ruffles of point lace were placed at 
the sides of the skirt. She wore a superb parure of diamonds, the necklace be- 
ing set in a broad arabesque pattern of great artistic beauty. Mme. Bonaparte- 
Wyse was arrayed in gold-yellow tulle, embroidered with large dots in silk of 
the same hue, made of gold-yellow satin, and looped with clusters of gold- 
bearded wheat. Mrs. C. H. Bonynge was in ruby velvet, trimmed with point 
lace and set off with a necklace cross and earrings of large and very perfect dia- 
monds, her coiffure being ornamented with diamond stars. Mrs. J. W.Mackey’'s 
dress was in tea-rose faille; the skirt was embroidered all over with large scat- 
tered roses in tea-rose silk. She wore acollar necklace in pearls and diamonds, 
with bracelets tocorrespond. Her earrings were single white pearls, each the 
size of a small cherry, while in her hair was placed a diamond comb, sur- 
mounted with five large pear-shaped pearls. 


Very gorgeous even for an Irishman’s wife !— 
Mrs. C. N. Beach, of New York, was in white brocade and satin, trimmed with 


antique Venetian guipure. Mrs. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass., had on a dress of old 
gold satin 


Of cherry pectoral hue !— 


the corsage very gracefully draped with folds of fine point lace. 
magnificent necklace composed of rows of very large diamonds— 


As large as good-sized pills— 


She wore a 


alternating with strings of equally fine and perfect pearls. Miss Emma Nevada's 
dress was probably the prettiest ‘‘ young girl toilette’? in the room. It was 
composed of a corsage of crevette pink velvet, with a tulle skirt of the same 
hue. A tulle scarf crossed the corsage, which was also bordered with draperies 
of tulle, and the scarf and draperies were dotted with large pink pearl beads, 
The charming little prima douna was the object of a perfect ovation all through 
the evening, M. Jules Ferry himself coming up to salute her and spending 
some time in conversation with her. Mme. Hachisuka, the wife of the Japan- 
ese ambassador, had on garnet velvet, with a skirt front of satin, embroidered 
all over with tulips in their natural hues 


Beside all these and many other Americans mentioned, there were | 


present many artistic celebrities, including Bouguereau, who was prob- 
ably studying his next nude female figure from the 

HALF-CONCEALED CHARMS 
There were also present a prince, a duke, a marquis and 
marquise, and several lords, counts, barons, and titled foreign repre- 
sentatives. Can any one doubt that foreigners would be struck with 
our plain, democratic ways after witnessing this spectacle? I know 


around him. 


that Mr. Morton can afford to indulge his aristocratic tastes, for $40,000 | 


is nothing to him; but every democratic republican must rejoice that | 
this bill contributes to him $17,500 to assist him in keeping up these 
displays so characteristic of American representatives and so honorable | 
to the liberality of the working people of America, who of their toil 
and sweat pay the taxes to make up these appropriations! 
We might afford to laugh at these follies in so harmless a gentleman | 
as Mr. Morton or so pleasing a woman as his wife, but even in their | 


| A lady asked Mr. Morton to introduce her to the Count of Paris 1 
| informed the Count of this request, and he intimated that he should be pleased to 
| allow her to be presented. 
| Count of Paris permits me to introduce you to him.” 
| made use of this incident to circulate the report through France that America 


| lished in the Washington Post on Sunday, June 
of Sunday last, the following description ofa party given by our min- | 


| and was counted in that circle that included Wendell Phillips. 





a subsequent reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Morton the English 
minister was the lion of the evening (Lord Lyon, at that), and at a stil] 
subsequent reception the Count of Paris was the chief guest. Now, with- 
out stopping to inquire whether we should pass these appropriations. 
taxing our working people for the entertainment of 

BRITISH LORDS AND FRENCH COUNTS, 
I may observe that France is nowa republic and her elder sister should 
set her no bad examples, and least of all should our minister be paid 
out of our mechanics’ pockets in direct or indirect movements to restore 
the monarchy of France. The Brooklyn Eagle has had telegraphed 
all the way from London, and published in its issue of May 28, 1834. 
a reproof given to our minister by an English paper, the London Truth, 
in these words: 


It is dangerous to touch French conspirators. Mr. Morton likes his guests to 
leave his house agreeably impressed. He thought it best, therefore, to please 
his Orleanist guests by honoring the Count of Paris’s pretentions to the throne 
Mr. Morton 
Mr. Morton thereupon said to the lady The 
The Orleanists present 


admitted the sovereignty of the Count of Paris. Mr. Morton erred in inviti; g 
an active, open pretender to his house, but he was led into it by American ladies, 


unworthy of America, who pose in Paris as leaders of society by virtue of their 


| large fortunes and the fact that they are married to idle Frenchmen of dubious 


nobility. These ladies regard untitled Europeans as mean whites and fancy 
that a nation without nobility is a garden without flowers. Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ton are liable, however, to meet in royalist drawing-rooms speckled peaches 
who would not be admitted to respectable houses in New York. 


And Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, in her letter dated Paris, June 2, and pub- 
22, says: 
The latest topic of the hour in American society is the attack made upon Mr 


| Morton by the government papers of France, and by the American Register, of 


Paris, as well, on account of his alleged dinner to the Count de Paris. 

I most heartily agree with the correspondent of the London Truth in her 
strictures of those American ladies who, having married titled foreigners, at 
once become more European and anti-American than the natives themselyes— 
‘*more royalist than the king and more Catholic than the Pope,” asthe French 
proverb hath it. Ifone of our society girls or heiresses chances to espouse a 
prince, a duke, a count, or even a baron, she at once loathes the untitled race 
from which she sprang, and affiliates entirely and altogether with the set into 
which she has married. I declare there must be somethingin the nature of our 
country people, a very mean fiber, to impel so many of them to become na- 
tional Judases and deny their country. 

What American, that living in Europe has stil! maintained asa high and holy 
thing the love of his or her country, but has been disgusted with the snobbery 
of certain other Americans who pride themselves on being ashamed of their na- 
tive land and of their nationality? They scorn the society of chaste women and 
high-minded men, because, forsooth,those personages have been born in tl 
United States and are undecorated with titles, while, as the Paris correspond- 
ent of the Truth remarks, they will welcome to their houses all the “spotted 
peaches”’ of the Parisian society basket. There is, for instance, an ex-mistress 
of the heir to a European throne who is one of the bright particular stars at ( 
entertainments of these ex-Americans. But what are decency and morality 
when compared with the luster ofatitle? Verily this is a queer world, and: 
the least queer set of »ple in it are the Frenchified Americans, or rather th 


aristocratified ones, if I may be allowed to coin such a word. 


Now, I ask any member of this House if he can tell of what use 0 
embassy to France has been for the last twenty-five or fifty years, ex- 
cept to create, cultivate, and perpetuate these Judases, 

SNOBS AND SPOTTED PEACHES, 
which make up what we call American society, and for whose benetit 
from year to year the honest, virtuous, and reputable mechanics of the 
Republic tax themselves to make these appropriations? 

But while others of our embassadors abroad have indulged in these 
harmless exhibitions of royalty, harmless except only in poisoning 
healthy hatred of royalty, it has been left to 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


our so-called minister to London, to divest himself of all American 
manhood and to prove himself the merest toady and tool of monarchy 
and aristocracy. 

Mr. Lowell, some thirty years ago, was a pretended lover of liberty, 
In one 
of his ‘‘Stanzas of Freedom ”’ he says: 

Is true freedom but to break 
Fettersfor our own dear sake, 
And with leathern heart forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


When the war with Mexico broke out Mr. Lowell took strong 


| ground against it, and ridiculed it in his ‘‘ Biglow Papers” in Yankee 


phrase. He did not believe in war anyway. He did not believe that 


killing people was Christianly: 


Ez fer war, I call it murder— 
There you hev it plain an’ flat; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 
Ef you take a sword an’ dror it 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it; 
God ‘ll send the bill to you. 
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He did not like the Southerner, and he thought the Mexican war was 
waged for slavery. 


’Twouldn’t suit them Southern fellers, 
They’re a dreffle graspin’ set; 
We must allers blow, the bellers 
W’en they want their irons het. 
He was then for the dissolution of the Union: 


Ef I'd my way I had ruther 
We should go to work an’ part— 
They take one way, we take t’other. 
Guess it wouldn't break my heart. 

When the war with the South broke out, however, he seems to have 
changed his mind on war being murder, and he went beyond his ‘‘ Tes- 
tyment’’ for support to his opinions: 

’Twunt du to think thet killin’ aint perlite— 
You've got to be in airnest ef you fight. 

Why, two-thuds o’ the Rebbles ‘ould cut dirt 

Ef they once thought thet Guv’ment meant to hi@rt. 
We want some o’ Gideon's sword, I jedge, 

For proclamations hain’t no gret of edge 

There’s nothin’ for a cancer but the knife. 

He occasionally reminds England of her bad government in Ireland, 
but usually refers to the Irish as ‘‘ Paddies.’’ Thisisnotto be wondered 
at, for his ancestor, after whom he is named, James Russell, belonged to 
the Tories, who were hunted out of Boston on St. Patrick’s Day, 1776, by | 
the patriotic Irishmen who fought under George Washington. 

It is somewhat curious to observe the fact that James Russell Lowell 
was, before he got corrupted by the English aristocracy, the most de- 
termined 


TWISTER OF THE LION’S TAIL. 

Take his ‘‘ Biglow Papers,’’ and at the end of every line you can hear 
the brute moan. He accused England of bearing down upon the United | 
States with “heavy hand,’’ of giving us the ‘‘ most unpleasant kind of | 
‘sarse;’’’? that she was so confounded self-conceited that she thought 
there was no light in nature when she winked; that she carried the Ten 
Commandments in her purse; that she was always willing to let Ire- 
land secede, that she might put down the rebellion in blood; that 
when the virtues died she claimed to be their heir; that she set upa 
claim to have a mortgage on the sea, and that we must teach her bet- 
ter by our waving flag— 

Yard locked in yard; hot gun-lip kissing gun. 

If that is not twisting the British lion’s tail then I am not skilled 
in that business. God help me! I wonder, if I should be appointed 
minister to England, whether I could ever become such a renegade as 
Mr. Lowell? ‘‘The Lord be between us and harm !”’ 

Mr. Lowell when he got to England and had two orthree good din- 
ners with his knees under English mahogany, soon ceased twisting the 
lion’s tail and sent for an invoice of Mother Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
which he administers to the brute in regular doses of Tribune teaspoon- 
fuls before and after meals, particularly after. In 1881 England had 
arrested a large number of American citizens, some of whom had dis- 
tinguished themselves on the battlefields of our Union. Some of them 
were naturalized citizens and others native-born. It made no differ- 
ence to him so long as good English dinners continued; he 

HEARD ONLY THROUGH HIS STOMACH, 
No effort was made by him to vindicate their rights or to ask common jus- 
tice for them. The law for his guidance could not bemisunderstood. 
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shall be the duty of the President to use such means, not amounting to acts of 
war,as he may think necessary and proper to obtain or effectuate such release, 
and all the facts and proceedings relative thereto shall as soon as practicable be 
communicated by the President to Congress. 


The wayfaring man though a fool could not err in understanding 
that law. It was my law, first stated by me amid abuse and misrep- 
resentation such as I am now enduring for my opposition to the anglo- 
mania then creeping in among us, and now rampant over us. The 
Tribune was not then abusing me. The person who is now sitting in 
the chair which Horace Greeley (God bless his memory!) had so ably 
tilled had not then entered on his present occupation of waiting at the 
steamship wharves to catch some disreputable lord to feast him at the 
Lotus Club, but the New York ‘times was about as virulent in its 
imbecile yelpingthen as it isnow. Time, however, passed on, and two 
years ago I had the satisfaction of hearing the leading men of both 
parties in the Forty-seventh Congress contending for the honor of my 


bill. Mr. Orth, of Indiana, at a public meeting in New York declared 
that this bill of mine was ‘‘ as sacred to American citizens as any line 
in the 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.” 


And my honored colleague [Mr. HEWITT] said it was ‘‘a declaration 
of right scarcely less important to the freedom of the world than the 
Declaration of Independence,’’ and he generously added: 

After carefully examining the steps by which it was secured Iam prepared 
to say that he |W. E. Rogprnson] is fully justified in claiming the legislation of 
1868 as his work. 

And the eloquent Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] said in the 
Senate: 

I honor every word and line of this act. I rejoice in its scope and meaning 
When the American authorities execute it the American name will be men- 
tioned with reverence and awe where it is now spoken with derision and con- 
tempt. 

I have referred particularly to this to show how little terror there is 
for me at the howling of the curs now barking at me as they did then 
But a few years hence some other Hewitt will do me justice for my 
fight with the insolent anglomania that assails me now. 

I see in recent publications that the Republican press is stealing my 
thunder, and giving credit to Mr. Blaine for carrying this measure 
through Congress and for the release of Eugene Costello from British 
prisons. These are my honors, which Mr. Blaine himself will not try 
to take from me; and for the decision of the question where the honor 
belongs I submit to the opinion of Mr. Costello himself in his case, 
and to my colleague, Mr. HEWITT, in the case of the law of 1868. 

The New York Tribune of to-day claims as honors for Mr. Blaine 
works which it denounced in its most viperous manner when I was pro- 
testing against the unjust imprisonment of American citizens, and while 
the British minister was forwarding this very Tribune to Lord Gran- 
ville, in which it denounced this law as “irrational ’’ for which 
now claiming credit for Mr. Blaine. I may have to say more some day 
soon on this whole matter. Here is an extract from a letter to Lord 
Granville from the British minister: 


tT 
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WASHINGTON, April 8, 1882. 
My Lorp: I have the honor to transmit to your lordship herewith articles 
from the New York Tribune on the proceedings taken with regard to the Irish- 
American suspects. The tone of these articles is on the whole satisfactory 





A measure which I introduced into the Fortieth Congress immediately 
after the assembling of that body received a fuller and abler discussion 
and consideration than had ever before been devoted to such matters 
in Congress. Among the leading speakers in the Senate were Conk- 
ling, Conness, Fessenden, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Morton, and Sum- 
ner; in the House, Messrs. Banks, Boutwell, Brooks, Butler, DAWEs, 
Judd, KELLEY, LoGAN, Maynard, Orth, E. B. Washburne, and Wood- 
ward; all men of national reputation spoke upon it. It passed both 
Houses, with only four votes in the House against it and five in the 
Senate, and so upon the 27th of July, 1868, by the signature of the 
President became the law. Here it is: 


_ Whereas the right of expatriation is a natural and inherent right of all people, 
indispensable to the enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
ha »piness ; and ; 

Whereas, in the recognition of this principle, this Government has freely re- 
= a Soom from all nations, and invested them with the rights of citizen- 
ship; an 

Whereas it is claimed that such American citizens, with their descendants, are 
subjects of foreign states, owingallegiance to the governments thereof; and 

Whereas it is necessary to the maintenance of public peace that this claim of 
foreign allegiance should be promptly and finally disavowed: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any declaration, instruction, opinion, order, 
or decision of any officers of this Government which denies, restricts, impairs, 
or questions the right of expatriation is hereby declared inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of this Government. 
an. 2. And be il JSurther enacted, That all naturalized citizens of the United 
States, while in foreign states, shall be entitled to, and shall receive from this 
Government, the same protection of persons and property that is accorded to 
native-born citizens in like situations and cireumstances. — 

a 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever it shall be made known to the 
ey ne that any citizen of the United States has been unjustly deprived of his 

\berty by or under theauthority of any foreign government, it shall be the duty 

of the President forthwith to demand of that government the reasons for such 
‘imprisonment, and if it appears to be wrongful and in violation of the rights of 
American citizenship the President shall forthwith demand the release of such 
- citizen, and if the release so demanded is unreasonably delayed or refused, it 
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Of course the Tribune was satisfactory to the British aristocracy. It 
takes some versatility of cheek to whistle now on the opposite side of 
the mouth. I wonder what dodolaid the egg in the nest of the old eagle 
which once spread its wings over the Tribune eyrie from which the bas- 
tard bird that now defiles the nest was hatched? 

Well, here was this great American law, supposed to be known even 
to Mr. Lowell, however blinded by his new-born anglomania, that 
any declaration of any one against the right of expatriation is incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of this Government; that all 
naturalized citizens in foreign states shall receive the same protection 
from this Government as native-born citizens, and that when any citi- 
zens of the United States are unjustly deprived of their liberty an in- 
stant demand shall be made for their release or the reasons for their 
arrest. Mr. Lowell openly, persistently, and stubbornly ignored or 
disobeyed this law. He made distinctions between naturalized and 
native citizens and brazenly brought them to the notice of his own and 
the English Government. Our poor citizens, disgusted with their treat- 

ment, ceased to make application for protection from the American 
| Government, and we shall never know how many of our citizens pined 
| in prison in chains which our paid minister had assisted in binding on 

them. I have the names of twenty at least, including Henry George 

and M. P. Boyton, who without having committed any crime or being 
| even accused of such, and without any trial, 











LINGERED IN ENGLISH PRISONS 


for terms of fourteen or fifteen mgnths, and then with shattered fort- 
unes and ruined health were flung out to die by the British authori- 
ties without an honest word of protest or defense from our well-paid 
minister. Had we been without any minister to England not half as 
many of our citizens would have been imprisoned and none would have 
remained in prison so long. 

| Immediately after the organization of the Forty-seventh Congress, of 
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which I happened luckily to be a member, I tried to get the floor to 
offer the following resolutions: 

Whereas it is known and admitted that certain citizens of the United States 
are unjustly deprived of their liberty by the Government of Great Britain; and 

Whereas the President has demanded of that SED gree the reason 
of such imprisonment and their immediate release; an 

Whereas such release has been unreasonably delayed: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the President is hereby urgently and earnestly requested forth- 
with to use such means and take such proceedings as are designated in the law 
of July 27, 1868, in such case made and provided. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the House James Russell Lowell, our minis- 
ter to England, having mistaken or neglected his duty as our representative in 
the case of these unjustly imprisoned American citizens, should be recalled. 

Many of the gentlemen around me will remember how the anglo- 
maniacs howled against ‘me then as they are now howling, and how I 
was constantly ruled outof order. As I look around me now I see that 
many of the noisiest of my vilifiers were at the last election left at home. 

After long delay I finally got the floor on the 26th of January, 1882, 
and delivered a speech, recounting the 

OUTRAGES ON OUR CITIZENS 


and denouncing the conduct of Mr. Lowell. That speech was published 
in a pamphlet of thirty-two pages and was circulated by the thousand. 
The country was aroused and demanded the release of our prisoners and 
the recall of Mr. Lowell. 

The English dudes, whom God for some wise purpose has permitted 
so largely to contro] the press of this country, then, as now, misrepre- 
sented, belied, and tried toignore me. The seed I had sown, however, 
took quick root and sprang up into vigorous growth, and I was amply 
sustained in my demand for protection to our citizens and for the re- 
call of Mr. Lowell. 

THE RROOKLYN TIMES. 

While the English organs were denouncing my demand for protection 
to American citizens, the Brooklyn Daily Timesof January 27, 1882, the 
Republican paper of my city, said: 

Congressman Rosrnson doubtless represents the sentiments of a majority of 
his constituents in the second district in his zealous efforts to secure the inter 


vention of his Government in behalf of American citizens confined in Irish 
prisons. 


Thatistrue. Every true-born American and every true Irishmanand 
every true Englishman naturalized and having foresworn allegiance to 
the queen, living in my district, approved of my course. Brooklyn is 
a glorious city, and is composed of patriotic people from all countries 
and from all States in the Union. At the taking of the last census in 
1880 its population stood as follows: 


Statement showing the number of inhabitants in each ward of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., at the United States Census of 1880, who were born in the United 
States, in Ireland, and in all other foreign countries. 


Born in— 


The United 
States. 


Total popu- 
lation. 


| All other for- 
Ireland. i 


12,781 | 
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Fourteenth ward 

Fifteenth ward .....................| 
Sixteenth ward 

Seventeenth ward.. 
Eighteenth ward.... 
Nineteenth ward 

Twentieth ward........ 
Twenty-first ward 
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The city total 388, 969 | 
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In a speech which I delivered in this House March 2, 1869, I re- 
ferred to the people of Brooklyn as follows: 


My district, for intelligence, wealth, industry, education, schools, and churches, 
for merchants, ministers, the medical and lega) professions, is perhaps the best 
district in the United States—equal, at all events, to any in all characteristics 
mentioned. The population of that district is perhaps less than one-fifth of New 
England birth or origin, less than one-fifth of English and their descendants. 
The remaining three-fifths or more are“German and Lrish by birth and descent. 
By the last State census of 1865, which is generally believed to be lower than 
the facts would warrant, in Kings County, of which my district embraces about 
one-half, there were 197,243 persons natives of the United States, and 112,869 
persons natives of foreign countries, with about 1,000 born at sea or at places 
unknown; in all 311,090. Of these 59.444 were born in Ireland, 28,310 in Ger- 
many, 15,555 in England, 2,797 in Scotland, 1,441 in Canada, 1,195 in France, 241 
in Holland. Of the voters in Kings County there were 29,950 native born and 


28,274 naturalized—in all 58,224 voters—while there were 53,435 
kept so by the law requiring five years’ probation. ome unjustly 
t me say also that 1,482 Irish, 1,000 Germans, 364 English, 812 Scotch 782 
aliens, and 1,216 of unknown birth, mostly perhaps aliens and generally Irish 
enlisted in the armies of the Union. Consequently in 1865 there were 12 367 wid- 
ows to 3,135 widowers in my county, showi battle in 
defense of the of the Union. Whom do I represent as member of Congre 7 
chosen by this mixed population? Iam proud of the New England minority 
in my district, but I am not ashamed of the Irish majority. Those thousads 
of widows whose husbands fell on many a Union battlefield deserve to be ~ 
membered by Brooklyn’s representative on this floor. Surely the 59,444 natives 
of Ireland in my city who pay taxes, work and fight for the country, ought not 
to be ignored, or obscured, or eclipsed by the much smaller number of N “Ww 
England’s sons. All the other States in the Union do not furnish to Brooklyn 
half as many of her population as she receives from Ireland alone. If | have 
therefore, attended reasonably well to the general interests of my constituents 
I should not be blamed for saying a word for Ireland, from which more than 
one-half of my constituency springs and which is loved to-day as no nation on 
cept the United States ever was loved by all her sons except a very despicable 
and recreant few. F 


that many had fallen in batt 


But not only did I, in my defense of American prisoners confined 
without cause in British dungeons and in my demand for the recall of 
Mr. Lowell, represent the sentiments of the people of my district, but 
I met with the support and approval of all true Americans throughout 
the United States. I have before me hundreds of extracts from the 
proceedings of legislative and public bodies and from numerous lead- 
ing newspapers, al] indorsing my viewsand sustaining me in my present 
opposition to retaining Mr. Lowell at London. Even those who at 
first misrepresented and abused me were compelled to fall in with the 
sentiments which I so faithfully tried to stimulate. 


NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK. 


On the 20th of February, 1882, the house of representatives of the 
State of New Jersey unanimously adopted resolutions indorsing my 
conduct in respect to Mr. Lowell and our prisoners, and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of New York on the 6th day of March, 1882, 


unanimously adopted a similar resolution, both bodies mentioning my 
name. 


The New York Tribune, however, led the gang of my traducers. 
NEW YORK COMMERCIAL. 


The New York Commercial, of January 27, 1882, edited by the late 
Hugh Hastings, says: 


The Tribune sneers at Hon. WILLIAM E. RoBINSON as a representative of the 
Irish. Theeditor of the Tribune forgets that ‘“‘ Richelieu ’’ Ropinson was a grad- 
uate of Yale forty years ago and was a member of the Tribune staff when the 
present editor (Whitelaw Reid) was warbling ‘‘Clams! fine clams!” for sale in 
a one-horse, dilapidated wagon through the streets of Xenia, which accounts 
for his passion for music. 

NEW YORK TRUTH. 


The New York Truth of February 16, 1882, in a leading editorial 
headed ‘‘Are we cowards?’’ speaks as follows: 


When a member of Congress has the temerity te ask our Government to de- 
mand of Great Britain her reasons for imprisoning American citizens without 
charging them with crime, and denying them the right of trial and defense, other 
Congressmen call him a demagogue, and an English paper [The New York 
Times] published here by a quondam dealer in foul literature, laughs at him. 

The question raised by Mr. Ropryson in Congress is not one of the right of Eng- 
land to define crime and punish it. England may make it criminal! to wear a 
sprig of green in the button-hole if she chooses, and any American citizen so 
offending would be entitled to no greater consideration than a British subject 
if the crime were charged and proved inst him by due process of law. But 
ifan American citizen sojourning on British territory is arrested without cause 
and denied the right to a trial, he is entitled to the interference of this Govern- 
ment if American citizenship is worth anything. 

Shall we permit our legation to remain in London, and our consuls to continue 
our relations with England, while our citizens are arrested without charges pre- 
ferred, and imprisoned without indictment or trial? 

We trust that Mr. Ropinson and Mr. Cox will not allow themselves to be 
driven from their position by the billingsgate of a notorious corruptionist on the 
floor of the House, nor the inane “‘ humor” of Gladstone’s New York organ. 


BROOKLYN LAND LEAGUE. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the King’s County Land 
League, held February 25, 1882, Judge Rooney in the chair, a series of 
resolutions were adopted denouncing Mr. Lowell for neglecting to per- 
form his duty to American citizens and approving the conduct of their 
Representative, W. E. Roprnson, in upholding the dignity and vindi- 
cating the rights of American citizenship. 


NEW YORK DAILY NEWS. 


The New York Daily News, a paper of immense circulation and in- 
fluence, declared— 


That Mr. Lowell has misrepresented American sentiment, ignored the claims 
of American citizenship, and failed to recognize, or, recognizing, to fulfill the ob- 
ligations of the mission to which he was appointed, has been made patent to 
the popular understanding. No accumulation of evidence could make it more 
emphatic. The most singular feature of the situation is that Mr. Lowell, know- 
ing. 0s he must,the sentiments of his countrymen in the premises, has as yet 
failed to tender his resignation. 


THE NEW YORK 8UN. 


A very able leading editorial in the New York Sun of March 14, 18°”, 
headed ‘‘ British outrages on American citizens,’’ opened with these 
stalwart sentiments: 


The time has come for the plainest speech in regard to the outrageous treal- 
ment of American citizens by the British Government. There must be an end 
of mealy-mouthed and tortuous diplomacy. The rights of citizenship must be 
asserted to their fullest extent and defended to the last extremity. Otherwise 
the United States will be disgraced in the eyes of the world. The minister was 
content to see this American citizen and others lodged in cells upon trumped- 
up charges, most of them known to be on the testimony of professional inform- 











ers, without uttering a single manly word in theirdefense. Mr. Lowell let his 
fellow-citizens remain in jail. 


THE TRUTH AGAIN. 
The New York Truth of March 15, 1882, asked: 


How much men ™ American citizenship to be insulted by the snobbery of 
an American minister? 
THE SUN AGAIN. 


The New York Sun of March 17, 1882, says: 


In one of the official dispatches just communicated by the State Department 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. James Russell Lowell exhibits him- 
self in an extraordinary attitude. / 

He appears as the apologist for a British outrage on the rights of American 

-itizenship. 
? [wo iano citizens, McSweeney and Hart, have been arrested and im- 
prisoned by the British Government. They are charged with nocrime. They 
are denied a trial. In time of peace these American citizens are subjected to 
the hardships of martial law. 

Mr. Lowell inquires of Lord Granville on what charge Hart is held. Lord 
Granville replies that he will not tell, but begs Mr. Lowell to believe that Hart 
is guilty of something or other. ead : 

Thereupon Mr. Lowell telegraphs to Washington that he “‘ does not believe 
that either of the two is more innocent than the majority of the persons who 
have been arrested.” 

Innocent of what? 

It is not Mr. Lowell’s part to express any opinion as to the innocence or guilt 
of the imprisoned American citizens. His duty is to find out on what charge 
they are held, and why they are not brought to trial. 

The lot of these American citizens, with the protection of whose rights Mr. 
Lowell is charged, was hard enough before he became a volunteer accuser 
against them. 


“ 


COMMERCIAL AGAIN. 


The editor of the New York Commercial, Hugh Hastings, esq., 
speaks as follows in that paper of March 25, 1882: 


Congressman Roprinson, of New York, paid his respects to Mr. Lowell again 
yesterday. He was informed that the State Department was now in active cor- 
respondence with the British foreign office regarding the imprisoned Ameri- 
cans. In the House of Commons yesterday Sir Charles Dilke, in reply to Mr. 
Leamy, member for Waterford, said that the government was considering the 
representations of the Government of the United States regarding the trial or 
the release of the Americans imprisoned in Ireland under the coercion act. It 
is evident from this that Secretary Frelinghuysen is actively pushing this busi- 
ness and is making amends for the remissness, indifference, and neglect of Mr. 
Lowell. But, no matter how energetically the Government prosecutes this 
work, Lowell’s behavior can not be condoned. He has disgraced the office he 
holds, and should be promptly recalled. 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


The President pro tempore of the Senate of the United States, Hon. 
David Davis, in a letter dated March 28, 1882, says: 


England may suspend habeas corpus in time of profound peace, and, under 
that suspension, she may assume to violate the letter and the spirit of existing 
treaties. But when she touches the person and restrains the liberty of an in- 
nocent American citizen she does it at her peril, and should be made to feel the 
consequences of that arbitrary and indefensible act. 

The time has come when the fullest rights of American citizenship must be 
asserted. The present experience and other examples equally trying to public 
patience render this assertion now an imperative obligation, without which the 
United States would deservedly lose position before the world. 


SUN ONCE MORE, 


In the New York Sun of March 28, 1882, a very able leading edito- 
rial was published, from which I take these sentences: 


When Mr. Brooks, consul of the United States at Cork, besought the aid of 
Mr. Lowell in behalf of John McEnery, in jail at Limerick, eight months ago, 
he was told in the spirit of the Secretary of State, and under his instructions, 
“It is manifestly entirely futile to claim that naturalized citizens of the United 
States should be excepted from its operation”’ [that is, the coercion act). 

Mr. Lowell not only declined to interpose for McEnery, who wrote from Lim- 
erick prison January 16, 1882, ‘‘I challenge any person in Ireland to prove any 
crime inst me more than being an American citizen,’ but he branded him 
with a degrading inferiority for being ‘‘a naturalized citizen.’ This American 
minister at London, for the instruction of the British Government, drew a broad 
line of distinction between native and naturalized citizens, right in the face of 
the law of 1868. 

No demand, in the proper sense of that term, has been made. Mr. Lowell in- 
quired, with great deference, for what cause one of the prisoners was held, and 
Lord Granville told him to go and read the warrant of arrest, as he had no fur- 
ther information to give. After that rebuke Mr. Lowell did not feel himself 
equal to repeating the inquiry, even if the prisoners should rot in their cells. 
He left them to their fate. 

The path of duty is plain. It admits of no quibbling or evasion, if there be 
courage to discha it. We have had more than enough of trifling. These 
citizens have been in jail nearly a year. The people demand their release, and 
they must be released. Woe tothe public man or the party that stands in the 
way of this act of justice! 

NEW YORK COMMON COUNCIL. 
; On the 28th of March, 1882, the common council of the city of New 
York, on motion of Alderman Martin, adopted the following resolutions 
with only one dissenting voice: 


MINISTER LOWELL ARRAIGNED. 


_ Whereas the pusillanimous conduct of Minister James Russell Lowell, at the 
Court of Saint James, in treating with Earl Granville regarding the arrest with- 
out warrants and imprisonment without trial of American citizens, is so utterly 
inexcusable and so directly in violation of the national sentiment respecting the 
rights and immunities belonging to American citizenship that it calls a blush of 
shame and indignation to the cheeks of every lover of this Republic; and 

Whereas the gallant conduct of the representatives of the United States in the 
arbor of Smyrna, on the ever-memorable occasion of the protection afforded 
Martin Koszta by the American consul and Commander Ingraham, of the United 


he 


States sloop-of-war Saint Louis, is yet fresh in the recollections of many of our | 
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and the pamphlet edition had a large circulation. 


people, and the outburst of popular approval then bestowed upon the brave In- | 


graham clearly proved that his prompt and decisive 
chord in the hearts of the American people; and 

Ww hereas the action of Lowell in dealing with England and Ingraham in 
dealing with Austria, in parallel cases, is in such marked and painful con- 


trast that a sensation of indignation and mortification now pervades the people 
of this country, 


action struck a responsive | 


and the common council but voices the wishes and feelings of ! 
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the people of this city when it asks in their behalf that the President of the 
United States shall recall Minister Lowell and appoint in his place a citizen of 
this Republic who will properly represent the American pauete at the English 
court—a sycophant is neither a safe nor creditable representative of a free peo- 
ple to keep at any of the monarchical courts of Europe or elsewhere: 

Be it therefore resolved, That Chester A. Arthur, President of the United States, 
be, and he is hereby, in the most earnest yet respectful manner, requested to re- 
call Minister Lowell from the British court and replace him by an American 
citizen who will see to it that the English Government will not dare to outrage 
American nationality. 

















































NEW YORK HERALD SPEAKS. 
My speech was delivered in this House on the 26th of January, 1882, 


The papers which 
abused it in their telegraphic reports soon began to show symptoms of 
reason and commonsense. The New York Herald of April 1, 1882, con- 
tained a long leading editorial headed ‘‘ Imprisoned Americans in Ire- 
land.’’ It was the first time in that paper that the subject which I 
had introduced to Congress had a fair statement inits columns. I copy 
a few sentences: 

Either Minister Lowell has neglected his duty or the British Government is, 
for political purposes of its own, trifling with the United States on a subject on 
which it ought to understand that trifling is a denial of justice which one coun- 
try can not be expected to tolerate from another. 

So long ago as the 4th of March Secretary Frelinghuysen directed Mr. Lowell 
by cable to ask that American citizens imprisoned under the coercion act in 
Ireland be brought to a speedy trial or else released. Mr. Lowell reported that 
he had obeyed the instructions, and this is the last that has been heard of the 
matter since the 14th of March, when these facts were communicated to Con- 
gress by the State Department. The American public has waited with more or 
less patience to learn that the very reasonable demand of the United States has 
been complied with, but not a word has been heard and we are now in April. 

We hope therefore that the House of Representatives, when it meets to-day, 
will ask the State Department what is the actual condition of the matter, so that 
we may know whether American citizens continue to lie in English prisons, in 
spite of the demand and protest of our Government, because the American min- 
ister in London has neglected a duty toward them or becuse the British Gov- 
ernment has refused the act of justice and common civility which was asked 
from it. If the fault lies with Mr. Lowell he ought to be recalled and some one 
sent in his place who is intensely enough American in feeling and sufficiently 
a lover of justice to do his full duty toward helpless fellow-citizens unjustly de- 
tained in foreign prisons. If, on the other hand, the British ministry, for parti- 
san or other reasons, hae refused or neglected our just demand, the sooner we 
know that and sensible Englishmen also know it the better. 

We on this side of the water were certainly surprised when a liberal govern- 
ment, so called, adopted the coercion act, which extraordinary measure sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus in Ireland and authorized the arrest and iim- 
prisonment without trial of whomsoever the government chose to suspect of 
wrongdoing. But it is the business of the United States to see to it that its own 
citizens are not subjected to wrong or outrage in foreign lands. In nocase has 
a government the right to hold foreigners in prison and deny speedy trial to 
them, no matter what it may choose to do to its own subjects. They must have 
a speedy trial; they must not be made to lie in prison for months without trial. 
That is intolerable and can not and will not be endured 

Our Government has requested a simple act of justice from the British Gov- 
ernment. Its request ought to have been granted at once. Indeed, we ought 
never to have been obliged to make it. But this request has been allowed to 
lie unanswered since the 4th of March last, so far as the public knows, and that 
is, we take leave to say, a very gross incivility toward the United States, mak- 
ing every allowance for the possibility that the American minister in London 
may have been too efficiently taught by Mr. Blaine to put too low an estimate 
upon the rights of American citizens in Ireland. But we hope that the British 
Government will not suffer itself to be misled by that possibility. The United 
States will not longer tolerate the imprisonment in Ireland of American citizens 
without trial. We have borne patiently and civilly quite as long as is proper 
with what is a gross outrage, and we have requested reparation and justice in 
moderate tones until Americans begin to see that a louder and more peremptory 
voice may be necessary. That will be heard very soon if simple justice is not 
at once granted to the imprisoned Americans. 


TRUTH ONCE MORE, 
The New York Truth of April 2, 1882, says: 


Nothing could be better evidence of the fact that the press does not lead pub- 
lic opinion, but is led by it,than the conduct of the newspapers regarding the 
arbitrary imprisonment of American citizens in Ireland. Congreesman Rosi™- 
son, of Brooklyn, only a few weeks ago,in the House, made a splendid speech 
in behalf of these men, breathing throughout the spirit of American liberty, and 
was sneered at for his pains. The only daily newspapers in New York to sus- 
tain him were Truth and the Commercial. But after a little while the Sun fell 
in line, then came the World, then the Times grew moderate in its opposition, 
and yesterday the Herald turned a somersault. 


OPLNION OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


The reiterated claim of England that she could under the suspension 
act detain American citizens without charge of crime or color of trial 
was frequently indorsed or admitted by our minister and not boldly 
denied by the Executive or State Department. In order to have this 
simple question settled, I introduced a resolution into this House in 
the following words: 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the United States is hereby directed to 
communicate tothis House his opinion in writing on the following question : 

If Josepu WARREN KEeIFeER, Speaker of this House, or Alonzo B. Cornell, gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, or Charles Carroll, a laborer in the department 
of public works in the city of New York, being a citizen of the United States, 
visit any part of the British Empire, and should there be arrested without hav- 
ing committed any crime, and without any definite charge of crime being alleged 
against him, could the English Government, by suspending the habeas corpus, 
or otherwise, lawfully detain him indefinitely on suspicion without trial or 
without any right in our Government to demand his release ? 
on the application of the law of July 
duty under it. 


Aiso his opinion 
7, 1868, to such cases, and the President's 


That was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and on the 
14th of February, 1882, was reported back by Mr. Orth with a recom- 
mendation of the committee to lay it on the table. 
the most important resolution and the best step we could make in the 
cont.oversy. I demanded a division, and on the count could only 
45 votes against tabling it. 


This I considered 


ow 


tT 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and 102 
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votes were recorded against it. Had the Democrats all voted with us 
the act of tabling would have been defeated. But so many of them 
voted with the Republicans, refusing to ask even for the legal opinion 
of our own Attorney-General, that the verdict of the House seemed to 
be that they did not care even to ask for information, and so our citi- 
zens lingered out the weary time in prison. 


THE YEAS AND NAYS. 


The yeas and nays were as follows: yeas 117, nays 102, not voting 73. 


YEAS—117. 
Farwell, Sewell S. Miles, 
Fisher, Moore, 
Fulkerson, Morey, 
Garrison, Norcross, 
Grout, O'Neill, 
Guenther, Orth 
Hall, Pacheco, 
Hammond, John Payson, 
Hawk, Peelle, 
Hazelton, Pierce, 
Heilman, Phister, 
Hepburn, Pound, 
Hiscock, Prescott, 
Hoblitzell, Ranney, 
Horr, Ray, 
Houk, Reagan, 
Hubbs Reed, 
Humphrey, tich, 
Jacobs, Richardson, D. P. 
Jadwin, Robertson, 
Jones, James K Robeson, 
Joyce, tobinson, Geo. D. 
Kasson, Robinson, James 8. 
Kelley, Ryan, 
Kenna, Seoville, 
Lewis, Shackelford, 
Lindsey, Shallenberger, 
Manning, Sherwin, 
Marsh, Shultz, » 
Mason, Skinner, 
NAYS—102. 
Ladd, 
Latham, 
Leedom, 
Lord, 
Martin, 
Matson, 
McKinley, 
McLane, 
MeMillin, 
Miller, 
Mills, 
Morrison, 
Mosgrove, 
Moulton, 
Muldrow, 
Murch, 
Mutchler, 
Oates, 
Phelps, 
Randall, 
Rice, John B. 
Rice, Theron M. 
Richardson, Jno. 
Ritchie, 
Robinson, Wm. E. 
Rosecrans, 
NOT VOTING—73. 
Hubbell, 
Jones, Phineas 
Jorgensen, 
Ketcham, 
Klotz, 
Knott, 
Lacey, 
Le Fevre, 
McClure, 
McCoid, 
McCook, 
McKenzie, 
Money, 
Morse, 
Neal, 
Nolan, 
Page, 


Aiken, 
Aldrich 
Anderson, 
Armfield, 
Atkins, 
Bayne, 
Beltzhoover 
Bowman, 


Smith, A. Herr 
Smith, Dietrich C 
Spaulding, 

Speer, 

Stone, 

Strait, 

Thompson, Wm. G,. 
Tucker, 

Tyler, 

Updegraff, J. T. 
Updegraff, Thomas 
Urner, 

Valentine, 

Van Aernam, 
Wadsworth, 

Wait, 

Walker, 

Ward, 

Washburn, 
Watson, 

Webber, 

West, 

White, 

Williams, Chas, G, 
Willits, 

Wilson, 

Wood, Walter A. 


Driggs, 

Browne, 

Burr Julius C 
Butterworth, 
Candler 

annon, 

arlisle 

arpenter, 
assidy, 

aswell 


ws 


halmers, 
VOR, 
‘ox, Wm. R. 
‘ rapo 
Crowley, 
Dawes 
Deering, 
De Motte, 
Dowd 
Dunnell, 
Errett, 
Evins 


Beach, 
Berry, 
Black, 
Blackburn, 
Blanchard 
Bland, 


rh; 
sliss 


Davis, L. H 
Dibrell, 
Dugro, 

Ellis, 

Finley, 
Flower, 

Ford, 
Forney, 
Geddes, 
George, 
Gunter, 
Hardenbergh, 
Hardy, 
Harmer, 
Harris, Henry 8S. 
Haseltine, 
Hatch, 
Herbert, 
Hewnt, A. S. 
Hewitt, G. W. 
Holman, 
Hooker, 
House, 
Hutchins, 
Jones, George W. 
King, 


Scales, 

Scranton, 
Shelley, 
Simonton, 
Singleton, Jas. W. 
Sparks, 

Springer, 
Stephens, 
Stockslager, 
Thompson, P. B. 
Tillman, 
Townsend, Amos 
Turner, Henry G. 
Turner, Oscar 
Upson, 

Vance, 

Warner, 
Wellborn, 
Wheeler, 
Whitthorne, 
Williams, Thomas 
Wise, George D. 
Wise, Morgan R. 
Young. 


lount, 
brage 
brewer, 
Brumm, 
Buchanan, 
Burrow s, Jos. H 
Caldwell, 
Chapman, 
Clardy, 
Clark, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Colerick 
Cox, 8.5 
Covington, 
Cravens, 
Culberson, 
Darrell, 
Davis, G. R. 


Allen, 
Atherton, 
farbour, 

Barr, 
Belford, 
Belmont, 
Bingham, 
Buck, 
Buckner, 
“Cabell, 
‘alkins, 
‘amp, 
‘ampbell, 
‘hace, 
‘onverse, 
‘ornell, 


Cullen, 


Davidson, 
Deuster, 
Dezendorf, 
Dibble, 

Dingley, 

Dunn, 

Dwight, 
Ermentrout, 
Farwell, Chas. B. 
Frost, 

Gibson, 
Godshalk, 
Hammond, N. J. 
Harris, Benj. W. 
Haskell, 
Henderson, 
Herndon, 
Curtin, Hill, Parker, 
Cutts, Hoge, Paul, 


So the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs was agreed to. 


Pettibone, 

Rice, William W. 
Ross, 

Russell, 
Singleton, Otho R. 
Smith, J. Hyatt 
Spooner, 

Steele, 

Talbott, 

Taylor, 

Thomas, 
Townshend, R. W. 
Van Horn, 

Van Voorhis, 
Willis, 

Wood, Benjamin. 


The Democrats voting with the Republicans were 25; the Republic- 
ans voting with the Democrats 18. Had the 25 Democrats voted with 
the great majority of their party the vote would have been—yeas 92, 
nays 127. Why these Democrats voted against their party I never 
could understand. The British minister here and the English Govern- 
ment interpreted it to mean that Congress did not really care whether 
Irish-American citizens were insulted or not. And the British min- 
ister thought it of importance enough to communicate my resolution 
and the vote “‘tabling’’ the same, which he informs his lordship was 
the same as killing it, in a special dispatch the very day the English 
victory was achieved in this House. 

In the mean time our citizens still continued in prison, and Mr. Lowell 
when he did anything did it so reluctantly that it had better not been 
done at all. Remonstrances against his conduct and in favor of mine 
poured into Congress, most of them mentioning my name, and many of 
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them ordered printed in the Recorp. On the 5th of April the Presi- 
dent sent the facts to the House. On the 8th of April Mr. West, the 
British minister, inclosed to Lord Granville copies of the New York 
Tribune of April 5 and April 6, in which the British idea was defended 
that England could imprison American citizens without cause under 
the suspension act, and referring to the act of July 27, 1868, as an “ir. 
rational act.’’ It has always been the hobby of the British minister to 
represent the acts of Congress as done to curry favor with the Irish vote 
and did not mean what their acts seemed to mean. 

On the 25th of April, 1882, I delivered another speech, which was 
also published ina thirty-two-page pamphlet and largely circulated, ip 
which I called for speedy relief to our citizens in prison and a speedy 
recall of our minister. Toward its close I gave the following des rip- 
tion of two kinds of American citizens: 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN? 


It is time, sir, that we should come to an understanding with the rest of the 
world as to what an American citizen is. England tells us,and our minister 
echoes their ideas, that they will molest no American unless he is suspected (of 
Americanism!). The brainless throng of folly and fashion that go abroad from 
this country to spend the money which their fathers got by industry and 
energy, or from fraudulent contracts, and who feel themselves in the third 
heaven of huppiness if they can bask in the splendor of effete monarchy or touch 
the hem of the garment of some disreputable lord, try to pass themselves off as 
the true type of Americanism. How heartily these proud nobles despise these 
toadies every person of sense knows, butthey will never be molested, for thes« 
lords and dukes know that there is not enough of American manhood ina ship- 
load of them to manifest itself. They will try to forget American republicanism 
by fawning and kneeling around thetyrants and oppressors. But they no more 
represent or typify American manhood than the capon of Bucks County in 
Pennsylvania represents the game blue hen's chicken of Delaware. 1 
not a drop of genuine American blood in their degenerate veins. 

But a genuine American, who believes in Bunker Hill and the Declaration of 
Independence, who goes back to visit the paternal home of his ancestors in Lre- 
land, who loves liberty and hates oppression, who sees English insolence and 
despotism in Ireland and is not afraid to express himself in respectful and legal 
Yankee language against the tyrant and for the oppressed—he will always be 
suspected and in danger ofimprisonment. An honest, hearty, manly American 
is as terrible to throned or titled tyrants as dynamite. A true American travel- 
ing in Europe is a peripatetic protest against monarchy and monopoly. He will 
impregnate the air wherever he goes by the healthy perfume of republicanism, 
and you can no more divest him of that dangerous contagion than you could 
rob the rose of its perfume, even if you carried it into the infernal regions, wher 
its fragrance would be exhaled from every shriveling leaf. Imagine, if you ca 
any genuine Yankee visiting Ireland and seeing the heartless landlord evicting 
the helpless tenant and his wife and children from the little cabin in which his 
fathers for centuries lived and died, without muttering in poorly-suppressed 
anger his abhorrence of the oppressor and his sympathy for the victim; and he 
of course would be a suspect. 

Now, that isthe kind of Yankee for whom we seek protection. The other 
kind do not need it and are not worth it. And this protection we must have 
There are thousands of Englishmen in every large American city who refuse to 
be naturalized, who have their St. George’s societies, and praise up monarchy 
and run down republicanism, and we do not throw them into prison as suspetts 
If we did England wou!d promptly and potentially demand their release. Now 
England must give as well as take. if her subjects can mingle in society her« 
and express their preference for monarchy our citizens must be allowed to travel 
there and express in respectful language their preference for republicanism, 
unless you intend to give in to England’s insolent intentions,as tersely ex- 
pressed by James Russe}! Lowell: 


It’s you're the sinner allers, she’s the saint. 
Wat's good’s all English, all that isn’t ain’t. 


And it must be understood that no American citizen shall ever be forced to 
accept the degrading terms of leaving the country never to return. If any 
American citizen violatesany law let him have a fair and speedy trial. If guilty 
and convicted let him be punished according to law; but we say to England 
now, and she must listen and hear, that we will not allow her to arrest any 
American citizen on suspicion, and then, when she can not prove any crime 
against him, annex degrading conditions to his release, unless she consents that 
we can do the same with her subjects. 


There is 


LOWELL'S IMPEACHMENT. 

The publication of this speech again drew publicattention to the con- 
ductof our minister, and the demand for his recall was renewed. - Had 
a resolution been in order before the House to pass a vote of censure on 
Mr. Lowell it would have been almost unanimously adopted; but the 
only way to get such a resolution in, under the rules, was to move his 
impeachment. I drew up an impeachment resolution, and consulted 
some prominent statesmen upon the subject, but I was advised that in 
a very few days Mr. Lowell would be recalled, and so my resolution 
yet lies in my desk. The public clamor for his recall, however, con- 
tinued. 

THE HERALD ONCE MORE. 


The New York Herald, of May 22, 1882, in its leading editorial, says: 


We declared our opinion a few days ago that it is expedient for President Ar- 
thur to put another minister at London in the place of Mr. Lowell. When, how- 
ever justly or unjustly, the American minister at London does not possess the 
confidence of several millions of his countrymen, it is time for him to withdraw 
and for another minister to be put into his place. We do not censure the acute 
sensibility of these millions of Americans to what is occurring in Ireland and 
affecting their intercourse and business with friends and kindred across the 
sea. They arethe radicals and destructives who would obstinately maintain at 
London a diplomatic representative who hasalready awakened a domestic d's 
trust that may ripen into domestic disorder in possible contingencies. 


The next day, May 23, 1882, in another leading editorial, it says of 
Mr. Lowell: 


He does not represent this country adequately and just as it should be repre- 
sented in England at this critical time. His mind does not seem to seize the re- 
lation of the American people to this crisis in Irish affairs, and he thus misses & 
proper comprehension of what is and must be the central and important point 
of interest in all negotiations likely to be carried on through him. Mr. Lowell 
has served his time. He should give way to another now. 


The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald, under date 


, 
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! 
of May 25, 1882, gives the opinions of members of Congress on Mr. 
Lowell’s recall. The writer says that the general sentiment in both 
Houses of Congress is in favor of his recall. Senator FARLEY, of Cali- 
fornia, declared that his neglect of American prisoners demanded his | 
recall, and his successor should represent the stalwart sense of the people 
that the rights of an American citizen are paramount. Senator Con- 
GcEerof Michigan, Senator CoKE of Texas, Senator LOGAN of Illinois, 
Senator CAMERON of Wisconsin, Speaker CARLISLE, and Representa- | 
tive WILLIS of Kentucky, with many others mentioned, favored his | 
recall and the appointment of a successor more imbued with stalwart 
Americanism and less under English influences, thus, fully sustaining 
the demand which I first made for his recall. 

THE NEW YORK WORLD. 


A very able letter from Washington in the New York World, under | 
date of May 25, 1882, advocates Mr. Lowell’s recall, against whom it | 
makes this charge: 

He has transgressed its (the United States) laws and its treaties, disobeyed its 
instructions, and sacrificed its dignity. 

In support of this charge the writer refers to Mr. Lowell’s disgrace- 
ful conspiracy with British hirelings to terrorize American citizens to 
accept their release from British prisons on condition of departing from 
the country never to return, in despite of our treaties with England se- 


curing to our citizens the right to remain and reside securely in that | 


country. A leading editorial of May 26 indorses the correspondent’s 
views. 
ENGLISH ORGANS, 

Even the organs of English opinion in England and Canada gave up 
the idea that Lowell could maintain his position. In the New York 
Herald of June 2, 1882, an article was copied from the Toronto Tele- 
gram, in which it said: 

It is apparent that the agitation that has been going on in the United States 


| city would seem to indicaie that the measure of Gotham’s ambition would be 


| tates and went away penniless. 
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Alas, sir, my prophetic soul was doomed to sorrowful disappoint- 
ment! The bird has hada relapse. The Lowell garbage still impedes 
his scream, and the mildew of monarchy hangs heavy on his wings. 

The New York Sun of August 16, 1882, copies from the Cincinnati 
News-Journal the following: 

FOOLS IN WASHINGTON, 


If it were put to a vote to-day two-thirds of the fashionable society of Wash- 
ington, male and female, would vote for a monarchy,and titles,and stars,and 
garters. 

DITTO IN NEW YORK 
And the Washington Daily Post, of December 27, 1882, in a leaded 
editorial paragraph says: 

The tone of some of the New York dailies and of what is called society in that 
filled if it were quietly suffered to regard itself as an annex of London 

ANGLOMANIA, 


In the leading editorial of the New York Sun, of Novembe1 
I find these paragraphs: 


25, 1883, 


At the time of the evacuation of New York, the centenary of which we cele- 
brate to-morrow, there was not universal rejoicing among the citizens. There 
were men here whose happiness all went out with the red coats ’ 

They were the anglomaniacs of the day. The Revolution, as is well known, 
received a far from unanimous support from the colonists. Many of them, in- 
cluding especially some of the richest, remained loyal tothe British Crown. 
They detested the democratic theories of Jefferson, for instance ; were anxious 
to preserve the aristocratic distinctions which depend ona monarchy, and dearly 
loved a king. 

Previous to the evacuation there was terrible and entirely justifiable alarm 
among the anglomaniacs, or Tories, as they were called inthose days. Thou- 
sands of them hurriedly fled from the city and country, for it was known that the 
success of the Revolution was soon to be formally acknowledged by England. 
Many transports left the harborloaded with Tories and their household effects, 
some going to Nova Scotia and others to the Bahamas and to Great Britain. 
The Tories felt that they must leave or be hanged. They abandoned their es- 


For the patriots hated the Tories even more bitterly than they did the British 





for some months past for the removal of Mr. Lowell from the high post of 
United States representative at the Court of St. James is about to be successful. 


THE EVENING POST, 

The editor of the Evening Post, of May 26, discusses the question 
of Mr. Lowell’s successor, but fears that— 

There are few men East or West who can resist the blandishments of a great, 
wicked city like London— 

And expresses a doubt whether my colleague from New York [ Mr. 
Cox] could resist British blarney: 

He is intelligent and perhaps susceptible to flattery, and is literary; and when 
the British critics got around him and puffed his books he would forget his 
hatred for the Crown and the aristocracy. 

All this time the press continued their bitter attacks upon me, even 
when falling into the support of my original ideas. 

CHANGE IN WASHINGTON SENTIMENT. 

Any one who was acquainted with Washington, as I was, forty years 
ago, and comes to visit it now will be forcibly struck with the change. 
Then Ireland was the theme of universal praise and England was held 
in contempt, if not in abhorrence. Persons driving out with liver- 
ied servants were despised, and the boys hooted at them in the street. 


Now Ireland is in the shade and England is worshiped and her worst | 
faults imitated. Not only the President and his Cabinet, but Senators | 


and members of Congress, officers of the Army and Navy, and clerks 
in the various Departments have their liveried servants and put on the 


airs of dukes and princes, and the Democrats seem to have the loudest | 


liveries. The nameless throng of upstarts who have been enabled by 


fraud or doubtful means to raise money enough to buy a carriage have | 


their livery and degrade American labor by dressing up their employés 
as monkeys ina show. What remedy have we for this except to have 
the proof of the fact and never allow any one guilty of this outrage on 
American manhood to be elected to any office in the gift of an insulted 


people? There ought to be a law passed prohibiting such degrading 
practices. It is fixing the mark of slavery on the working people. 


When after many years’ absence I returned to Washington and first | 


struck this, British influence between the eyes the flood of vitupera- 


tion from the New York Tribune, New York Times, and other echoes | 


of English snobbery was perfectly appalling. My friends stood aghast 


at the terrific roar of the contest, and the late able editor of the Brook- | 


lyn Eagle could go no further than write an excusatory editorial in its 
issue of January 28, 1882, headed ‘‘ Fair play for Congressman RoBIN- 
son.’ He quoted the resolution I had introduced into this House, 
which caused all the clatter, and cautiously said: 


It seems to us that this resolution does not justly challenge the opposition of | 


any citizen who sets any value upon his citizenship. 


If the press now would only have the common decency to quote what 
I say and fairly report what I do, they could not justify the opposi- 
tion which they are keeping upagainst me. Every true American who 
knows what I am doing heartily approves my conduct. 

My efforts finally seemed to me to be crowned with success, and inthe 
exuberance of my joy I thundered in the ear of this House that— 

When I came here I found the American eagle drugged and drowsy, his blood 


poisoned with political pyzemia, his beak filled with Lowell garbage, and his 
inions wet with the mildew of monarchy. 


preshed the mildew from his plumage, I gave his majestic voice to the music 
of Liberty, and his imperial wing to fan the tempest and soar to the sun. 








} country in perpetual banishment. 
| that “there ought no Tory to be suffered to exist in America. 


I roused him from his ignoble torpor, | 


enemy. They resolved to confiscate their property and drive them from the 
One of the leaders of the Revolution declared 














































Until the goats 
| are separated from the sheep we must expect to row against the stream.” 

The Society of the Cincinnati was founded by field officers of the patriot army, 
and the honors of its members, transmitted to their posterity, were to be forever 
perpetuated. The distinction was then so great that our forefathers trembled 
for the consequences of making it hereditary in families. 

But what a change has taken place in these hundred years! The boast which 
now most stirs the envy of Newport is not of descent from the patriots, but from 
the Tories of the Revolution. A trace of Tory blood is coveted by the aspiring 
| aristocrat. The anglomaniacs of this day are not driven into exile and de- 
| spoiled of their possessions. They have become the leaders of fashion and the 
| exemplars for our most luxurious society. To be mistaken for Englishmen is 
their highest and fondest ambition. 


DIPLOMATIC FOLLIES, 

| Our diplomatic establishments abroad are among the chief causes of 
| the growth of this un-American snobbery. Our codfish aristocracy go 
abroad, and after being presented at some profligate courts are ever after- 
ward unfitted for common-sense existence. They prefer the ‘‘ spotted 
peaches’’ of the European baskets to the delicious products of Delaware 
and the Jerseys ‘‘ without freckle or speck.’’ The silly airs put on at 
our embassies I have already noticed, and, from recent report, the Lowell 
family seem willing to contribute their share. 

I read an extract which has gone the round of the papers; I cut it, I 
believe, from the New York Telegram: 

The cynosure of all eyes at a recent fancy ball at the Countessof Stanhope’s, 
in London, was the niece of Mr. Lowell. The most wonderful things about 
| Miss— 

I will not mention her name, although it is here by her own consent, 
| I suppose— 


were, it seems, the shoes she wore upon her tiny feet, adorned with insteps ‘‘ too 
aristucratically arched’ fora fair republican. Theseshoes were made of yellow 
Spanish velvet, with high French heels, and laced up the side. The eyelets for 
the cords to pass through were rimmed with solid gold, and to the side of each 
was set a precious stone, first a ruby, then a sapphire, then an emerald 

Mr. LYMAN. The emerald was a compliment to Ireland. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I paused just long enough on the 
word to attract the attention of the cultured gentleman from Massa- 
| chusetts without referring to Ireland, but he has supplied the defi- 
ciency— 


then an opal, and over again in the same order. The top of the shoe was fin- 
ished in the same fashion, and in front were sixteen tiny gold chains, caught by 
} a cluster diamond pin. 

| Now, sir, there is the description of his niece; and that was after some 
| schooling by the uncle. And I challenge this House if you can show 
me one thing he or any of his family has ever done for the honor of 
American citizenship during the whole time he has been misrepresenting 
us, except the tiny shoes on the too aristocratically arched American 
insteps. If you can point me to anything else he has done I shall with- 
draw my opposition to the appropriation for his salary. 

But that is not the worst of it. These people when they go over there 
seem to be crazy to be introduced to court. And when the family of one 
| of our ministers is so distinguished, the first thing that they think of is 
| to get into the same society. I will read an extract from a letter which 
I have seen floating around in the papers. I do not say that it is gen- 
| uine; I rather think it isa forgery. But it is so like what might have 
| been written that I will read it. It is from a young lady who went 
| over to England recently and was. introduced to the court by Minister 
| Lowell. That is the most that he seems to be doing there—to look 
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after the length of the dresses and trains worn by those who are pre- 
sented to the Queen. And she is no great things herself, anyway; but 
I have not time to say anything about her, for you have limited me. 
It has been reported that a young fashionable lady in New York has 
preserved some of the water in which the Prince of Wales washed his 
face when he was here. [Laughter.] Whata promise there is for such 
a girl to become worthy of American motherhood! 


AN UNHAPPY AMERICAN GIRL. 


But here is the lady to whom I have referred, who writes home to 
her friend Matilda in these words: 


I've a great bit of news to tell you, Matilda. 

rhe Prince of Wales was introduced to me at Ramsgate. 

They say he isa Guelph. Whatisa Guelph? Something horrid, I suppose. 

He said he found American ladies cleverer than English women. 

He is slightly bald-headed, but his face is almost covered with hair. 

What a pity he’s married 

I know I made an impression on him, for he wanted to shake hands with me 
ever so often, especially when nobody was looking at us. 

I trembled a good deal. It is awful flustering to stand behind thecurtain ofa 
bay window and have a man who is going to be King of England squeeze your 
hand, 

When Lord Reginald—I forget his other name—came up and interrupted us, 
I could have screamed with disappointment. 


0, Matilda, if I have to return and go among common folks again, I know I 
shall die! 


gut there's no escape from it. 
The future is a dull, dreary blank. 
What is home to me now, Matilda, except to eat caramels? 
YOUR WRETCHED LOUISE. 
EN COSTUME. 

I have here a piece that I cut from the Washington Daily Repub- 
lican of December 19, 1883, a paper published in this city for the ben- 
efit of gentlemen on this side of the House, to which I have recently 
come. [ Laughter. } 

One of the oldest Democratic Representatives in the House says that while 
he was abroad last year he called upon Minister Lowell at his residence in Lon- 
don. Said he: ‘‘I found him at home, but before I had been in his company 
thirty seconds I felt that my visit was most inopportune. Mr. Lowell was ar- 
rayed in queer apparel— 

Mind you, that, too, with a law of Congress which directs our Amer- 
ican representatives to dress as American citizens— 


MR. LOWELL 


Mr. Lowell was arrayed in queer apparel, a cross between the attire worn by 
Oscar Wilde and the regulation court costume prescribed for the natives who 
attend upon the queen’s * drawing-room”’ receptions. I undertook to tell Mr. 
Lowell that I was a Democratic Representative in the American Congress, but 
he was too agitated to pay much attention to me. While I was firing off patriotic 
periods he was doing his utmost to hide his knee-breeches and black silk stock- 
ings under the table. I soared up and spoke of our progress and national im- 
portance— 

I suppose this Democrat brought out my American eagle and gave 
it an alring— 
He made a strong effort to maintain the conversation and keep his somewhat 
attenuated shins in the background, but it was no go. I tried to keep my eyes 
off them, but when he dropped his aspirates witha sort of baked-beans accent 
and said ‘‘ither”’ and “‘nither”’ I had to wilt, and our interview closed coldly 
and formally. He is the best nickel-plated Englishman I ever met. 


MR. LOWELL NEGLECTING THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Now, in regard to the Fourth of July in London. Have I not reason 
to move that the salary of our minister at London bestricken from this 
bill? Here is what I have cut from a paper in regard to that: 

For twenty-five years Americans in London have hada dinner on the 4th 
of July. The United States minister has invariably presided. This year Min- 
ister Lowell declined on the ground that he was to preside at the farewell din- 
ner to Henry Irving, the English actor. 

‘English actor,’’ mind you! 

His action excited much indignation among the Americans in the city. After 


he reception at the rooms of the American consul a meeting was called, and 
he following resolution was passed : 


‘** Resolved, That we have learned with regret and deep humiliation that the 
asual dinner held in London in celebration of the anniversary of American in- 
dependence has this year been dispensed with, owing to the refusal of the 
American minister to take part in the same on the ground that he was engaged 
to attend the dinner given to Mr. Henry Irving.” 

This Englishman was coming here to grab a lot of our money and 
arry it back for the gorging of an English appetite. 

Resolved, That we oe and condemn the action of the American minister 
in the premises, and take occasion to express the hope that we may before long 
have a representative of the United States in London who will understand that 
his duty to the American nation is paramount to his duty as a patron of the 
drama, as a friend of the actor, and as an advertiser for the theatrical manager. 

That is signed by Albert Van Waggener, Edward P. Temple, and a 
number of other respectable American gentlemen fhen in London. 

MY LORD RECTOR. 


Mr. Lowell’s consent to stand for the lord rectorship of St. An- 
drew’s University was really a resignation of his office as United States 
minister. The holding of the two offices was utterly inconsistent and 
unjustifiable. It looked more like suggesting that he had bartered 
the rights and liberties of our citizens for the trappings of the lord 
rectorship. The Rochester Post-Express of December 12, 1883, an 
able Republican journal, thought him very justly censurable, and an 
able writer in that journal of that date, signing himself *‘ Lex,’’ de- 
scribes it as a violation of the Constitution of the United States and of 
the law of nations, as well as of all precedent. It was the acceptance 
of a title from a foreign state, and his resignation of the office afterward 
does not excuse him. In the early part of the session I offered a reso- 
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lution calling for information on this subject; which went to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and there it sleeps, under the usual narcotic. 
WHAT IS ENGLISH SOCIETY? 


And what is this English society, anyhow, that weshould fall down 
and worship it? Shall I call your attention to the picture of it drawn 
a few days since in this House by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. KELLEY]? Rather let me quote from an English periodical. 
The Saturday Review gives us the following description of a part of the 
people of England’s proud metropolis: 

In wide and comparatively airy streets, such as Oxford street, you occasion. 
ally see a very narrow alley. Follow it, and you find it getting darker and 
narrower, till you reach a “‘court,’’ where black, broken windows, mended 
with old hats, look out on the pavement, strewn and piled with sewage and 
refuse. The staircases which lead from swarming flat to flat in the houses are 
slimy, rotten, and full of treacherous holes. The plaster has fallen from the 
walls, and rate are noisy behind the dropping mortar and dirty laths. The 
vermin, the filth, are things that it would sicken M. Zolato describe. The very 
roofs are shamblesof dead birds and cats. * * * Every room in these rotten 
tenements contains a family—often two. 

In one cellar, a father, mother, three children, and four pigs have herded to- 
gether in filth which would have disgusted a cave-man. And this family, with 
their four pigs, must have been comparatively capitalists. Probably they could 
have afforded to live in a more human way, if they ever had enjoyed the view 
of what a human way of living is. The enormous families of these people on 
the verge of pauperism constitute in themselves a difficulty in the matter of 
lodging them. Thechildren are turned into the street till long after midnight, 
because the room in which their mother lives is a brothel; and the wretched 
little creatures themselves are ruined before they know good from evil. These 
miserable cagots, these moral lepers, are then forced into the society of decent 
people’s children at school; and thus one highly profligate court may corrupt a 
large district, and spread everywhere the knowledge of scarcely imaginable 
crimes. 

Do you tell me that this is a description of the lower orders of Eng- 
lish society? Well, what of the higherorders? I turn to the pages of 
Charles Dickens, who in his Child’s History of England gives us the 
following description of the English court, the highest type of English 
society, in the time of Charles the Second. He says: 

The whole court was a great flaunting crowd of debauched men and shame- 
less women, and Catharine’s merry husband insulted and outraged her in every 
public way until she consented to receive those worthless creatures as her very 
good friends and to degrade herself by their companionship. 


I have just been reading in regard to the lower end of English so- 
ciety. This is the upperend. Mr. Dickens continues: 

A Mrs. Palmer, whom the king made Lady Castlemaine and afterward 
Duchess of Cleveland, was one of the most powerful of the bad women about 
the court and had great influence with the king nearly all through his reign 
Another merry lady named Moll Davies, a dancer at the theater, was afterward 
her rival. So was Nell Gwynn, first an orange girland then an actress. The first 
Duke of St. Albans was this orange girl’s child. In like manner the son of a 


merry waiting lady whom the king created Duchess of Portsmouth became the 
Duke of Richmond. 


Shall I, for the sake of disenchanting the American people of the 
witchery and glamour in which English society wraps itself, quote 
from the pages of Mrs. Jamison’s Beauties of the Court of Charles the 
Second? Shall I quote the disgraceful scenes of Lord Hervey’s picture 
of the court of George the Second, or describe the shameless creatures 
such as Walmoden, that controlled it? Shall I read from Thackeray's 
lectures on the four Georges, or from any truthful history in which 
may be found the details of the depravity of the matchless iniquity 
called the court of England ? 

It is from these loathsome creatures and this state of society that the 
present aristocracy of England is sprung. The lords and dukes and 
princes that our dudes and dudesses so long to worship are the profligate 
offspring of this profligate court; nor is there any superiority of the 
present over formerdays. The soiled doves of this cote are now flutter- 
ing in American society, and our brainless snobs seem happy if they are 
allowed to bask in the sunshine of the cast-off ornaments of this effete 
iniquity. The profligate from all lands, some wandering around with- 
out husbands and others with children who have no fathers, are dictat- 
ing laws and costumes to what calls itself American society. And in 
this disgraceful worship of European depravity we seem to have lost 
all for common decency and American womanhood. 

This is the filthy debauchery and crime, the ineffable state of degra- 
dation of which the higher and the lower circles of English society 
consist. Yet we are longing to get there so that we may enjoy garters 
and orders and ribbons and decorations. 

I would have been glad, if my friend from Missouri had not so un- 
timely cut me off [laughter], to show up the whole of this aristocratic 
craze. 

IMPUDENT THREATS. 

Why, sir, here on this floor within a day or two I have been threat- 
ened by a leading member of a principal committee of this House that 
if I did not allow a decoration of a royal and imperial order to be given. 
to some one I should obtain nothing that may be asked in behalf of 
the city of Brooklyn, which I in part represent here; that he would 
oppose everything for the benefit of my city if I did not consent to vio- 
late the oath which I have solemnly taken to support the Constitution, 
which says that no order of nobility shall be conferred within the United 
States even with the consent of Congress. 

OLD TIMES. 

It bodes no good to our Republic to see this spread of anglomania. 

I recall the fact that when George Washington compelled the English 
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to evacuate Boston on St. Patrick’s Day in 1776, and their friends, 
ineluding the ancestors of James Russell Lowell, to follow them, he 
jue the regret that these American toadies of England had not 
the decency to commit suicide. I recall the fact that hatred of Eng: 
Jand was the test of Americanism. I recall the fact that in the power- 
ful body of the Presbyterian Church during the Revolution no man 
could be allowed to have a license to preach in that ministry who was 
even suspected of havinga kindly feeling to England. I recall the fact 
that down through all the line of illustrious statesmen, from Jefferson 
to Clay, love of Ireland and hatred of England was the test of pure 
Americanism. I remember that in the better days of the Republic no 
officer would degrade himself by accepting any present or gift from 
sii er DECORATED EXPECTANTS. 

But, oh, whata change! There are now pending before this House 
applications from a dozen or a score of American officers, including the 
living and the dead, for leave to accept titles of nobility from foreign 


despots. How sudden and widespread is this rot in American man- 
hood! A rear-admiral of our Navy, without consent of Congress, has 


virtually accepted a gold medal, now at the State Department, from 
the King of Sweden for his conduct at the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and has no notion that we shall exercise our judgment upon its accept- 
ance except to ratify it. The same officer has also accepted the thanks 
ot the British Government for hisconduct in “ affording such kindly as- 
sistance to the British sailors and marines’’ on that disgraceful occa- 
sion. 

Think of it, oh, American statesmen! of an American admiral being 
an assistant English marine. I wish we could tell it only to the ma- 
rines. Another admiral has before Congress an application for leave to 
accept a sword and a Persian carpet from the Sultan of Zanzibar, pre- 
sentation to be made after the custom of Oriental princes. Think of it! 
a carpet and a sword for our carpet knight. Another American ad- 
miral is before us for leave to receive a gold* box with the emperor’s 
portrait set in diamonds, from a despot whose subjects in Siberia and 
elsewhere are trying to reach the public with their side of the story 
written in blood. And this is practically accepted and only waiting 
transportation to the United States, with no thought that Congress 
will dare to disobey orders from the quarter-deck. 

Another, a captain in the United States Navy, has now at the State 
Department a decoration of Knight Commander of the Royal Order of 
Kamehameha, asking leave from Congress to accept a title of nobility 
which even Congress has not the power to grant. And such a decora- 
tion! Not worthin the world’s market a string of Wethersfield onions! 
Another American captain asking us for leave to accept the decoration 
of Knight Commander of the Royal Order of Kalakaua from the King 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and another from an American lieutenant for 
leave to accept a decoration of Knight Companion of the Royal Order 
of the Crown, from the same monarch. I believe Claus Spreckles is 
practically king of these islands; would not a barrel of his sugar or a 
keg of his molasses be of more value and sweeter to these American 
officers than all the decorations at the disposal of the nominal king ? 

An American commander, a lieutenant-commander, and a lieuten- 
ant are before us for leave to accept a decoration of the Order of El 
Busto from the Government of Venezuela, which has so grossly insulted 
the United States in the unavenged imprisonment and torture of John 
C. Wheelock, of ay own district in Brooklyn. An American admiral, 
a captain, two lieutenants, and an ensign are asking us for leave to 
accept decorations of the Order of El Busto from the same Venezuela. 
Another American lieutenant is asking us for leave to accept the dec- 
oration of the Royal and Imperial Order of Francis Joseph, tendered by 
the Emperor of Austria. Indeed, unless we protract our session to a 
late day we might as well give up the entire session to the considera- 
tion of bills and resolutions for thanking tyrants and despots and ac- 
cepting their royal and imperial orders. Now, all this would be very 
ridiculous were it not so sad a record of American snobbery. 

One of the most 

MELANCHOLY EXHIBITIONS 


of amonarchical tendency among our citizensand officers, civil and mili- 
tary, is this scramble after presents and decorations from foreign rulers 
and despots. The framers of our Constitution clearly foresaw and wisely 
provided against the practice which has now become a crying evil. In 
the eighth clause of the ninth section of the first article of the Consti- 
tution it is provided as follows: 

_ No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no person hold- 
oe any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent of the 
eter accept ofany present, emolument, office, or title, ofany kind whatever, 

ny king, prince, or foreign state. 

No title of nobility can be granted or conferred, even with the con- 
sent of Congress, and no present of any kind whatever, even a rose-bud 
or a piece of bread, without the consent of Congress. 

Under the old Articles of Confederation the acceptance of these pres- 
ae ac forbidden absolutely, and no power was given to Congress to 

it it. 
CONGRESSIONAL CONDEMNATION. 

Among the earliest cases of this kind brought before Congress after 
the adoption of the Constitution was that of Thomas Pinckney, of South 





Carolina. When this distinguished statesman had concluded his cele- 
brated treaty with Spain the king of that country requested him to ac- 
cept of certain presents, and when leaving the court of England, to 
which he had also been accredited, similar presents were tendered to 
him, to both of which offers he replied that without the consent of 
Congress he could not accept them, but that he would ask that consent 
in due time. On his return to the United States he was elected a mem- 
ber of Congress, and on the 26th of April, 1798, he laid before the 
House a request for leave to accept these presents. 

If ever such a request could come before Congress with an over- 
whelming demand for its adoption this was the case. <A great Revolu- 
tionary statesman, the candidate of a great party for the Presidency 
against John Adams, had negotiated an important treaty for which the 
thanks of both these great powers were due to him. He was a distin- 


| guished member on this floor, and common courtesy even seemed to 


forbid any member to oppose his request. 

On the motion of Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, it was referred to 
a select committee. 

The same day a similar request had been presented to the Senate, 
and that distinguished body had given its consent to the acceptance, 
not, however, without opposition from the illustrious Marshall, who, 
with Senators Brown, Langdon, Mason, and Tazewell, voted in the 
negative. 

On the 2d of May, 1798, it was received in the House from the Sen- 
ate. On the 3d of May that patriotic old Republican, Nathaniel Macon, 
of North Carolina, had it referred to the Committee of the Whole, where 
on the 4th it was considered. Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, was in favor 
of concurring with theSenate. Mr. McDowell, of North Carolina, op- 
posed it. He wanted to put a stop to this business, as I want to do here 
to-day. He believed it to be a bad practice, as I believe it to be. W. 
C. C. Claiborne, of Tennessee, opposed it. He believed the Constitu- 
tion intended to lock up every door to foreign influence, to the influence 
of courts and monarchies, which could not but prove baneful to every 
free country. He was afraid that if leave was granted to receive a pres- 
enta precedent would be established which he apprehended would at a 
future day bring the question before Congress whether leave should be 
given for a citizenof this country to receive a title from a foreign mon- 
arch, and thus the folly and vices of European courts would be brought 
up for discussion before the Congress of the United States. (That very 
question is now before us in the case of Lieutenant Reynolds. ) 

Mr. Claiborne had no doubt characters might be found who would 
desire such a distinction, and others who would advocate the granting 
of it. (Shade of Claiborne, how I wish I could recall your voice in 
this debate!) Mr. Claiborne thought if the House voted against this 
proposition no future application would ever be made. (How much 
he was mistaken is seen from the fact that notwithstanding the motion 
was rejected by this patriotic Congress of our fathers, we have now 
fifteen or twenty applications for leave to accept these disgraceful pres- 
ents. ) 

Mr. Macon hoped the custom of receiving presents from foreign gov- 
ernments by our officers would by the vote on this question be stopped 
forever. Mr. Claiborne again took the tloor and said that if any dis- 
cussion should in the future arise about the acceptance of any title from 
any foreign monarch it would disgrace the country in the eyes of every 
enlightened citizen. Mr. Thatcher was in favor of granting permission 
to receive this present, but if any citizen in the future applied for leave 
to accept a title (such as is proposed to bestow on Lieutenant Reynolds) 
he would make himself and his posterity forever ridiculous. Mr. R. 
Williams hoped that as this was the first application ever made to Con- 
gress it would be voted downand put a stop forever te such applications. 

Mr. Lyon, the indomitable Irish republican from Vermont, said he 
would not be willing to lay this country under obligations to any fov- 
eign country. For Congress to authorize any such thing was a shame- 
ful business. The illustrious patriot, Albert Gallatin, closed the de- 
bate, and was opposed to allowing Mr. Pinckney to receive the presents. 
The vote in the Committee of the Whole was 44 to 38 against the ac- 
ceptance. The yeas and nays were taken in the House, and there were 
49 to 37 against allowing Mr. Pinckney to accept the presents. Among 
those voting against accepting the presents were both the Claibornes, 
William Findley, Albert Gallatin, Carter B. Harrison, Matthew Lyon, 
Matthew Locke, Nathaniel Macon, Blair McClenachan, Joseph McDow- 
ell, John Milledge, Thomas Sumter, Philip Van Cortlandt, Joseph B. 
Varnum, and Abraham Venable. Andsotheresolution was voted down, 
and it was hoped that a stop forever was put to such applications to Con- 

ess. 

But this was not all. On the 2ist of May, 1798, Mr. Bayard, of Del- 
aware, who had been in favor of granting leave to accept these presents, 
said that the majority claimed to have established an invariable rule 
precluding the acceptance of these presents, which no merit hereafter 
should induce the House to depart from. He offered a resolution de- 
claring that their votes against granting leave to accept these presents 
were from motives of general policy, and not through want of respect 
to Mr. Pinckney; and Mr. Pinckney himself made a speech acquiescing 
in the policy of opposition to the reception of gifts from foreign powers, 
but seemed to think thatit might be looked upon as a personal opposi- 
tion to himself. 
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MR. RUSH AND DECORATIONS. 
When that brutal old tyrant George the Third was called home and 
his profligate son was crowned king in his stead, on the 19th of July, 
1819, Sir Robert Chester waited upon our minister to England, Mr. 


Richard Rush, and offered him a gold medal with a bust of the new | 


king on one side and several emblematical representations on the ether, 
including Britannia with Neptune’s trident. 


not accept what he refused, and the souvenir went back to the sover- 
eign. But now, alas, the change! 


OUR ANGLIFIED FLUNKIES 
refuse nothing tendered. 
compliment if it came from a king. They are all agape for it. 
member my vounger days in the woods when a nest full of young 
birds heard the rustle of the leaves made by the approach of the mother 
that all their callow necks were stretched and all their mouths open 
to their utmost tension to receive whatever was dropped into them. 
So it iswith a certain kind of Americans, wherever a tyrant is crowned 
or an opportunity offered for the display of their subserviency, they 
are stretching their necks and opening their hands, if not their mouths, 
for whatever royal dirt may be flung into them. They are out in the 
snows of Russia, amid the volcanoes of the Pacific, and down to the 
antipodes, dipping our flag to every despot, hoping that their servility 
may be rewarded by some present or ribbon or decoration. Whither 
has American manhood gone? 

In answer to my resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Navy 
for information whether any officer of the Navy had received or ac- 
cepted any gift or present from any king, prince, or foreign state, this 
House was informed under date of January 25, 1884 (Executive Docu- 
ment No. 66), that no officer had accepted but several had received dec- 
orations and presents. A list is given of some seventeen naval officers 
now waiting with their bills before Congress for leave to accept these 
presents and orders and decorations. I think for the first three-quar- 
ters of a century there was only one application for such leave, and that 
was rejected by our early patriots. 


ENSIGN REYNOLDS, 


This last case of Ensign Reynolds I consider the most objectionable 
of all, for it is an open, glaring attempt to confer a title of nobility; 
and yet I understand it is unanimously recommended by the standing 
Committee on Naval Affairs of this House. That committee is com- 
posed of seven Democrats, not one of whom could have been elected 
without the vote of those whom the United States compelled to for- 
swear all respect for royalty before they were admitted to citizenship, 
and four Republicans somewhat similarly situated. The chairman of 
that committee [Mr. Cox, of New York], on the 25th of February last 
reported in favor of the joint resolution allowing him to accept this 
title of nobility and asking for its immediate passage, but by objections 
from my friends from Illinois [Mr. FINERTY], Iowa [Mr. WELLER], 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM], and myself, we have hitherto averted the 
degradation. 

In the report prepared by the committee there is published a letter 
from the Baron Ignatz Von Schaeffer, envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary from Austria-Hungary to Washington, in which 
he uncovers the conspiracy so long working in this case to violate the 
Constitution of the United States. Mr. Schaeffer says, under date Wash- 
ington, June 20, 1882: The case was first brought before the imperial 
royal ministry of commerce. A cabinet council passed a resolution 
subject to his majesty’s approval to confer the title of nobility of the 
Imperial and Royal Order of Francis Joseph. Then the imperial and 
royal foreign office instructed their minister here to ascertain whether 
Lieutenant Reynolds would be allowed ‘‘ to accept that position.’’ We 
are told that this proffered honor is only a medal. Did anybody ever 
hear of a medal being called a ‘‘ position?”’ 

Then ‘ preliminary, confidential, and verbal application ’’ was made 
to Secretary Hunt—who is now, though dead, on the Calendar of this 
House for leave to accept a decoration from the Emperor of Russia on 


his own account—then Secretary of the Navy, to ascertain whether Con- | 


gress would be likely to consent to the acceptance. All the time these 


royal conspirators seemed very much in doubt whether the people of the | 


United States would allow their representatives to violate their Consti- 
tution to pander to the vanity which this royal family seemed to enter- 
tain that they could convert our democracy to their ways, and then it 
was announced that the Navy Department would consent that Lieuten- 
ant Reynolds should be made a ‘‘knight of the imperial and royal 
order aforesaid;’’ and so if we pass this resolution we shall take part in 
knighting Sir Lovell K. Reynolds! Now, if this be not conferring an 
order of nobility, what is it? What is a knight? 

I grant it is not a very high order of nobility, but it will do to com- 
mence with a Democratic-Republican Congress and an ensign. It is 
not a medal, as it advocates fondly hope to deceive us into believing. 
It is, on the authority of the Austrian minister, ‘‘ knighthood.’’ Wor- 
cester, in his dictionary, says a knight ‘‘is a man on whom the sov- 
ereign of England or his lieutenant has conferred the distinction of 


They would probably receive a kick as a | 
I re- | 


| 
| being addressed by the style of ‘Sir’ before his Christian name.’ § jf 
we pass this resolution we must address the young ensign as “ Sir Loy- 
| ell.” Won’t that be lovely! and Secretary Chandler will take such 
delight in seeing him so printed in the Navy Register! Worcester de. 
fines knighthood as the state or dignity of a knight. 


KDI Ben Jonson, in 
| one of his poems, asks: 


Mr. Rush of course de- | 
clined it, when Sir Robert politely insinuated that surely the American | 
Constitution would not preclude the ladies, and he tendered the bauble | 
to Mrs. Rush, but the minister informed the courtier that she would | 


Is this the Sir who, some waste wife to win, 
A knighthood bought to go a wooing in? 


‘*A knight of the post’’ is said to be ‘‘ a suborned rogue, or Witness, 
as it were; aknight dubbed at the whipping post or pillory.”’ And then 
there be knights-errant, plumed knights, and God knows what. 

Oh! may the curse of God rest upon all those who plot to fritter 
| away our American manhood in such degrading nonsense. 


HONOR THE BRAVE. 


Now, I shall not allow myself to be misunderstood in my action to- 
ward this young ensign. I know many of his friends. I know his 
honored father, and everything I know of him is good, except perhaps 





| jaws of danger and rescue them, for they are still worth saving. 


| too, with as much risk and intrepidity. 


a little too much partiality for decoration. He is a gallant young offi- 
cer and an honor to the American Navy, the record of which has been 
so honorable and gallant and brave, as recorded in the heroic lives of 
Barry, Porter, Rodgers, Decatur, Perry, Macdonough, Blakely, and 
Stewart (all Irish, by the way), and still exemplified in the present day 
by the names of Porter, Rowan, Worden, and Rodgers, and others of 
lower rank whom I might mention. Young Reynolds deserves all the 
honors which you can bestow upon him, and I have said repeatedly 
that I shall gladly vote for any resolution that may be introduced to 
give him the thanks of Congress or to advance him in rank even to 
rear-admiral. But I can not see that he has more claims upon the 
American people and their Congress than Mr. Pinckney. 

Now, the report of this committee shows that young Reynolds, for 
his gallant conduct, has had a gold medal presented to him by act of 
Congress, through John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury. He has 
had a gold medal presented to him through Royal Phelps, vice-presi- 
dent of the Life-Saving Benevolent Association, of New York. He has 
had a gold medal presented to him, through Charles D. Homans, from 
the Humane Society of Massachusetts, and he has had the approbation 
and thanks of the American Government through its various Depart- 
ments. The American officer who has received all these American 
honors, and yet craves, through a false appetite, a degrading decoration 
from a foreign despot, would, after a bountiful dinner at Welcker’s or 
Chamberlin’s, sit down on the side-walk and enjoy a pint of peanuts! 

I can not believe this of my. gallant and intrepid young friend of the 
Navy. This foreign bauble is not an honor, but a disgrace, and it is 
from this disgrace I would save him. After describing his heroic con- 
duct in all the flattering phrases of those who would ask for this decora- 
tion, I would repeat them all, and then on their account I would protest 
against the dishonor of turning his back upon the honor of his own 
country to seek doubtful praise from the minions of kings, emperors, 
and despots. 

THE CONSTITUTION THREATENED. 


I would he were here that I might appeal to him for a more heroic 
act than the rescue of eleven persons from the wreck of the Olivo. I 
would appeal to his heroic instincts, and say, ‘‘ Here is the Constitu- 
tion of the United States indanger. The billows of monarchical dan- 
gers surround it. The waves of despotism are surging over its deck 
and threatening todevour it. You can reseue it.’’ In the bark Olivo 
there were eleven men in danger. There are eleven members of the 
Naval Committee of this House who have foolishly risked the bark of 
our Constitution amid the angry billows. I see my young friend eager 
to save the wrecked crew. Gallantly done! You have saved eight of 
them, but three still remain. I see them waving signalsof distress, and 
I recognize them as my old friends SAMUEL 8. Cox, LEOPOLD MORSE, 
and J. FREDERICK C. TALBOTT. Fling yourself once more into the very 
But 
to do this you must abandon your claim for foreign decorations, and 
in that way you can save the imperiled Constitution. Do this and 
receive the thanks of a democratic-republican people whose approba- 
tion is worth more than all the baubles which kings and emperors can 
present you. 

HONORS THAT DEGRADE, 


But the foolish friends of our gallant young ensign can not get it 
through theirdull brains that there is no honor for a republican officer in 
the praise or presentsof kings. On the contrary, it isadegradation: al 
it is to save him from that degradation that I protest. He has sav eda 
dozen of Austrian lives. I think there is living in the district repre- 
sented by the chairman of the Naval Committee [Mr. Cox] a natural- 
ized citizen by the name of Samuel Sullivan Cox who has saved more 
American lives than our ensign saved of Austrians, done it as bravely, 
Why should not he have a 
right to a day in Congress as well as this young ensign? You give this 
Policeman Cox his choice whether he will have Congress vote him its 





thanks directly or ask permission to receive medals from a foreign 
power, and like a sensible American republican he would prefer the 
thanks of his own country. 
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BRAVE FIREMEN. 

How many gallant firemen in Brooklyn, New York, and elsewhere 
have plunged into the surging waves of fire a thousand times more terrific 
than the billows that beat around the Azores. 
stifled with steam, scorched by flame and fire, you have seen these he- 
roic men emerge from the seething vortex with a child and perhaps its 


Blinded with smoke, | 


mother in their noble arms from upper windows and falling timbers | 


and scorching flames. What is a leapinto the sea compared with this ? 
Yet where has Congress devoted an hour to their honor? If we magnify 
the achievement of this young hero for saving life by arresting public 
business to play second fiddle to some European despot in honoring our 
own officers, Why not devote as much time to every hero who saves a 
life from the water or rescues women and children from the flame? 


the policeman is three or four ahead; or do you mean to have it under- 


stood that the only way for American heroes to get mentioned in an | 


American Congress is through the back door of some foreign court? I 
demand direct entry for them, and if we are going into this business 
let every gallant American citizen have the thanks of Congress without 
foreign aid. To be sure this would occupy our entire time, but if we 
are going into the business let us be impartial. 

WHAT IS A DUDE? 


I denounce this entire business as disgraceful and calculated to make 
dudes of our young officers. Do not evade the issue by trying to rouse 
indignation against calling our officers dudes. What is a decorated 
ensign if nota dude? Get a young officer with a leaning toward aris- 
tocratic ways and pin upon his garment a decoration of Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Order of Kamehameha and a ribbon of the Order 
of King Kalakaua and a decoration of El Busto and a knighthood of 
the Royal and Imperial Order of Francis Joseph, and if you do not have 
a dude, ‘‘ what is it ?”’ 

I understand that this Naval Committee have got an order of the 
House appointing May 24 for naval business, chiefly to carry through 
this aristocratic idea of dubbing one of our gallant young ensigns as 
“Sir Knight.’? That is the English Queen’s birthday, and very ap- 
propriate forthe business; crowd it through; refuse the yeas and nays 
to hide your conduct from your constituents; reverse the solemn de- 
cision of your early Congress; spurn the sentiments of Albert Galla- 
tin, Nathaniel Macon, and Thomas Jefferson, and then drive home in 
your liveried coaches to your sumptuous dinners, and sing ‘‘ God save 
the Queen ’’ for the remainder of the evening ! 


NOT DEALING WITH THE IRISH. 
The Washington National Republican published an interview with 


the British minister in this city concerning American interference in | 


the fate of O’ Donnell, the executioner of Cary, in which he is repre- 
sented as saying: 


It is fortunate, however, that I am dealing with the American Republic and 
not with the Irish people of this country. 


I shall not stop to question the good taste of this foreign spy in such 


an attempt to discriminate between the Irish people of this country and 
the American Republic, when he, if not utterly ignorant, must have 
known that the Admjral and Vice-Admiral of our Navy, the Lieutenant- 
General of the Army, a majority of the Senators and Representatives in 


people of this country ;’’ but I give him credit for wisdom when he in- 
fotms us that it was fortunate that he was not dealing with the Irish 
people of this country. It was always very unfortunate for England 
to be dealing with the Irish people of the United States. 
fortunate for England that she had to deal with the Irish when Gen- 
eral Montgomery, of the county Donegal, took Montreal and moved 
upon Quebec. It was unfortunate for England when she was dealing 


with the Irish General Stark at Bennington; with the Irish General | 


, , - . : - | frozen out of metropolitan society, and the White House would become 
Wayne at Stony Point; with the Irish General Daniel Morgan, of Bal- | t 


linascreen, at the Cowpens; with the Irish General Sullivan at Trenton 


lery in all the battlefields where Washington commanded; with the 
Irish Generals Irvine of Enniskillen, Butler, Hand, Moylan of Cork, 
Ramsay, and numerous others on all the battlefields of the Revolution. 

It was unfortunate for England when she was dealing with that gal- 


lant Irish commodore, Decatur, when he compelled the English man- | 


of-war Macedonian to strike her colors to the starry flag. It was also 
unfortunate for her when she had to deal with those other Irish com- 
modores, Perry on Lake Erie, Macdonough on Champlain, and Porter 
and Johnston Blakely on the ocean; and it was unfortunate for Eng- 
land when that other Irish commodore, Charles Stewart, grandfather 
of our own Charles Stewart Parnell, tore down the English flag from 
two ships-of-war in his midnight fight at sea. 

It was unfortunate for England when her insolent soldiery hoped to 


It was un- | 


| minister here. 


| ery of its women. 


| 





} 





j 





annihilate us as a nation in the second war, leaving us no more a home | 
and a country, taking this capital, sacking this Capitol, burning the | 


Congressional Library, and pursuing the wife of our President as she | 


fled from the White House with Washington’s portrait in her posses- 
sion to save it from English fury and insult. 


It was, I say, as unfort- | 


unate for England as it was fortunate for the United States that she | 


had to deal with that Irish general, Andrew Jackson, of Carrickfergus, 


\ 


love for England ? 


; ; a c | voters than the glitter of gold. 
Congress, and the President of the United States are a part of the ‘‘Irish | ea ee ro. 
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who met and conquered her cohorts at New Orleans. No wonder that 
English snobs do not admire the Irish element of America. We thank 
them for their abuse. I join with Mr. West in saying that it has never 
been very fortunate for England when dealing with the Irish people of 
the United States. 





A FAIR SWAP 
I do not suppose any one will accuse me of partiality to the British 
I have never met him, and never may. His family, 
which I believe is connected with the Irish and is Catholic, has been 
renowned for the manly character of its men and the charming witch- 
If it be not Irish it has the honor to embrace by 


| marriage within its circle an Irish lady the most beautiful woman of 
| the present day. 
Why prefer Ensign Reynolds to Policeman Cox when even in number | I much prefer him to Mr. Lowell, and I think it would be an improve- 


But however opposed to him in his ways and views 


ment all around if he and Mr. Lowell would swap places—we sending 
Mr. West as our representative to the Court of St. James and receiv- 
ing Mr. Lowell as the minister of England. That would be according 
to the eternal fitness of things. I really think Mr. Lowell is to-day 
more of an Englishman than Mr. West, and Mr. West could not pos- 


| sibly have so utterly failed in protecting our citizens abroad as Mr. 
| Lowell has done. 


There is still a better plan for improving our diplomatic service at 
the British court. In the correspondence published concerning the 
imprisonment of our citizens by England there appeared a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Lowell by the wife of one of these prisoners, Mrs. Daniel 


| McSweeny, of California, and in that single letter there is more true 


American statesmanship displayed than in all the letters of Mr. Low- 
ell, and I propose that it would at once be an improvement in the serv- 
ice and a proper step in the progress of women’s rights to have Mr. 
Lowell recalled and Mrs. McSweeny appointed in his place. 

If Mr. Lowell be not returned to us as the British minister England 
will make a great mistake. To all persons coming from the British 
dominions to get the right to vote here we administer an oath renouie- 
ing allegiance. We can imagine an Irish peasant coming in the steer- 
age of the same ship in whose cabin Mr. Lowell will return.. Which 
should we compel—-the cabin or the steerage passenger—to renounce 
Very few of our ministers abroad should be allowed 
to vote without taking the oath of naturalization on their return. 

WHO SHALL BE PRESIDENT. 

In this day of gloom and degradation where shall we look for suc- 
cor? A Presidential election is approaching and we are looking for 
some one who will restore to us the principles of Jefferson and Jack- 
son. We want a candidate who is poor and would rally the sons of 
toil and labor and poverty around him. We want a statesman whose 
hands are clean and his heart set like steel against plunder and job- 


| bery and snobbery, who is truly American through and through, 


and opposed to all encroachments of monarchy and aristocracy and 
favorable to the perpetuation of American democratic-republican sim- 
plicity. I see but one man to fill the bill. I believe his simple, honest 
name would give more strength to our ticket than countless millions 
of dollars. I do not believe that the American people are so far de- 
graded that their votes can be to any great extent influenced by money. 
I believe that honesty is still more fascinating in the eyes of American 
If God would only put it into the 
hearts of our convention at Chicago to nominate him our victory would 
be already secured. 

In his election a new era would open upon our country. No power 
on earth would dare to trample on the rights of our citizens or insult 
our flag. Honesty, economy, and purity would surround our Treas- 
ury. Thearistocracy and snobbery thatare now masquerading in foreign 
and domestic circles would vanish before American manhood and demo- 
cratic simplicity. The foolish attempts to ape court circles would be 


the center of old-fashioned American manhood and womanhood, where 


: : ; a JM | refinement without snobbery, beauty without vanity, and statesman- 
and Princeton; with the Irish General Knox at the head of our artil- , ( : 


ship without ostentation would restore to us the fast fading splendor 
of American character. 
A HAND-BOOK WANTED. 

Would it not be well for some American publisher to get up a hand- 
book for the edification and cure of these Anglo-American snobs. | The 
book should embrace the Declaration of Independence enumerating the 
wrongs inflicted by England on the American people. The address of 
the American Congress to the people of Ireland, showing that our pa- 
triotic forefathers looked upon the Irish as friends and the English as 
enemies; the report of John C. Calhoun in favor of war with England 
in 1812, recounting the persistent hostility of England to the young 
Republic; the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ inquiring about the English 

Where is that band that so ruthlessly swore 

’Mid the terror of war and the battle’s confusion 

A home and a country they'd leave us no more, 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution 

Extracts from Horace Greeley’s writings on the Irish uprising of 1848; 
James Russell Lowell’s Biglow Papers, particularly the scathing abuse 
which he has so lavishly heaped upon England for her hypocritical and 
treacherous conduct toward us during the late war; extracts from 
speeches in Congress on the tariff question and extracts from our diplo- 
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matic correspondence during the late war—all this would furnish 
healthy and homely reading for the miserable dudes who are trying to 
glorify England and degrade Ireland, and crushing each other in their 
eagerness to get among the front ranks of those who glory in kneeling 
in English mud. 

A CHANCE TO GET EVEN. 

I see in the future some chance for revenge on these toadies of England. 
In case of a war with that country, which is not atall unlikely from her 
jealousy, injustice, and overbearing insolence to the United States, it 
would be amusing to watch the conduct of the editors of the New York 
Times and Tribune and the readers of those papers who have been 
weaned from the doctrines of their founders. They would, of course, 
take part with England as far as safety to their treasonable conduct 
would permit, or if they did not openly join the British forces, would 
look for substitutes among the Irish, who have always proved loyal to 
theiradopted country. As for their miserable crowd, they would never 
strike a blow for their country. 

NO PRESENTS FROM KINGS. 

Our far-seeing Revolutionary fathers when they threw off the chains 
of monarchs dreaded that the time might come when their children 
might degenerate, forgetting the hardships through which their liber- 
ties were achieved, indulging in the degeneracy of manhood which 
wealth and fashion are sure to bring and flattered with the blandish- 
ments of monarchs and despots which dazzle and bewitch heads not 
blessed with much abundance of brains, and took pains to insert in 
our Constitution the provision that— 

No person holding any office of ~ or trust under them shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of auy present, emolument, office, or title of 
any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Here it will be seen that no officer, President or subordinate, shall 
accept either for himself or others or for the people of the United States 
any gift from any king or foreign state. By a special message from the 
President we are informed that without such consent of Congress he 
has accepted such a gift. I quote from the official document of the 
2ist ultimo: 

The President sends his cordial thanks for the opportune gift of this vessel— 

The Alert— 
which he accepts in the name of the United States. 


The Constitution says no such present shall be accepted. The Presi- 
dent informs us that he has accepted, and in the language of a distin- 
guished statesman of New York, ‘‘ Whatare you going to do about it?’’ 
This Congress is requested to get on its knees and ratify this acceptance, 


made without our consent, in open violation of the plain provisions of 
the Constitution; and for one, having sworn to support the Constitution, 
I refuse to perjure myself. 

Do you tell me that it would be ungracious for us not to accept and 


give thanks for such a valuable and desirable present? I answer such 
a fool by saying that the Constitution was expressly made to prevent 
our acceptance of any presents, and the more valuable and desirable 
the present the more binding is the constitutional prohibition against 
its acceptance. 

But this official document informs us that our Government has not 
only accepted this unconstitutional present, but that it went begging 
for it. The Secretary of State tells us that information of the wish of 
this Government had informally reached the British admiralty, and 
the rest was appropriately left to that most obsequious servant of British 
royalty, Mr. Lowell, to manage the mode of bringing us to our knees 
before the throne. 

But in my case there is another reason why I can not vote for this 
resolution, because it isa part of a system cunningly planned to bring 
back this country to the allegiance of England. Our wise forefathers 
provided that all natives of England, Ireland, Scotland, and all other 
countries in subjection to the British Crown seeking to become citizens 
of the United States should first swear against the queen. Nearly fifty 
years ago I appeared in one of your courts and asked leave to declare 
my intention to become a citizen of your grand Republic. I remember 
the awe with which I heard your officer administer to me the oath 
which I had again to take on becoming a citizen, in these words: 


You do solemnly forswear all allegiance to all kings, princes, and potentates 
whatsoever, and particularly tothe Queen of Great Britain and Lreland, so help 


you God. 

That oath and that protest, with God’s help, I have kept and will 
keep, and you can never compel me to become a perjurer by shouting 
‘*God save the Queen!’’ or kneeling in thanks to any royal head for 
deceptive favors. Nor can you get any other naturalized citizen who 
is a member of this House to indulge in praise or thanks of any foreign 
government without giving cause to suspect his sincerity in renounc- 
ing his allegiance as you would suspect the sincerity of a reformed 
drunkard whom you found every morning smelling the neck or kissing 
the cork of the forsworn bottle. 

It was therefore, when the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] on 
the 26th day of February, 1884, offered the following resolution, which 
had passed the Senate the same day, that I objected: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the act of Her Britannic Majesty's Government in 
prweees to the United States the Arctic steamship Alert, which will be used 

n the contemplated expedition to relieve Lieutenant Greely and his party, is 


recognized as opportune and generous, and is éualy apnvcciated by the peo- 
ple of the United States. That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to 


communicate a copy of this resolution to Her Majesty’s Government. 
The following is from the official record of the House: 


Mr. Cox, of New York. Mr. Speaker, it would be an act of grace if we take 
from the Speaker's table the Senate resolution accepting the gift of the Alert 
from the British Government and pass it instantaneously. 

Mr. Kasson. There is no objection. 

How prophetically spoken ! 


The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, after which the Chair w ill 
ask for objections. 


The joint resolution of the Senate was read at length. 


The Speaker. Is there objection to the present consideration of the joint res- 
olution? 


Mr. Rogprnson, of New York. I object. 

It so happened that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fiyerry] 
who, with me, had previously objected to the introduction of this mat- 
ter in a different shape, had been called out, and I was just coming in 
whensthe objection was called, and there the resolution has been hung 
up ever since the 26th of February last, and shall be as long as m 
objection can prevent its passage. Can I not answer forothers? — 

TIMEO DANAOS ET DONA FERENTES. 

It is an unnecessary display of servility. When the United States 
presented the Resolute, rescued from the sea, to the British Government 
under circumstances more worthy of thanks, the British Parliament 
took no notice of it. The President has already thanked England 
quite as much as the occasion requires, and the anglomaniacs should 
not be allowed to genuflect more deeply in monarchical mud if we can 
prevent them. The ship is worth nothing to us, requires great repairs, 
and American ship-builders in Maine had offered to build a better ship 
in quicker time than is required to pnt the Alert in condition. 

It is worth noticing that this matter was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on the 21st of February, 1884, for the ex- 
press purpose of having a House resolution on it, but that since then 
no report has been made. The objections have had some effect, and 
no one in the House now seems anxious to push this matter forward. 
We have already thanked the English enough. We bought two ships 
at more than their value and deprived American ship-builders of a job 
who stood ready to build us two good ships in less time and at no 
greater expense than we have paid for the old hukks they have palmed 
off upon us. 

NO AFFAIR OF IRISH FEELING. 


This is no affair of Irish feeling. Itisa question of American honor. 
There is no necessity to say anything of Irish wrongs in this connection, 
yet I may plead against this call upon the American Congress to insult 
poor Ireland in her desolation. Every vote cast in favor of this reso 
lution is an insult to Ireland which those who love her will resent 
This is only one of the many devices of England to betray the American 
people into love for her and hatred of Ireland. Fifty-nine of the sixty 
millions of this American people hate the English Government and 
sympathize with Ireland. Ireland and her people to-day fret restless|) 
beneath the accursed government which America threw off. It takes 
50,000 of a foreign garrison to hold her down with bayonets, and yet 
with all their power they have not yet subdued aifd never will conque! 
her. The clanking of her chain, only makes her more dear to every 
lover of freedom. The tyrants surround themselves with bayonets, but 
they are not secure. Every foot they set beyond théir garrison is over 
danger. Every carpet-bag presents to their guilty and affrighted souls 
a mine of dynamite. Their doom is written. God will afflict themas 
He afflicted the Pharaohs till they let His people go, even if He has to 
leave the first born of every family in the embrace of death. 

MY COURSE. 

As for me, I stand by the record of my past life. There is no desire 
and no cause to change. It is now very nearly fifty years since I first 
stood up in this country to advocate American principles against mon- 
archical and aristocratic ideas and to defend Ireland and her sons from 
the false charges preferred against them, in all the leading cities of the 
Union, before conventions and library associations and legislative 
bodies, with Presidents, governors, Senators, and Representatives in 
Congress among my auditors. I have served well if notalways wisely, 
retaining among my papers letters of congratulation and praise from 
numerous distinguished clergymen and illustrious statesmen of all de- 
nominations and of all parties; sometimes praised above my deserts, at 
other times condemned most unjustly when I most deserved praise; but 
whether in praise or under condemnation, always loyal tothe grand old 
country of my birth and the glorious land of my adoption; proud of 
their glory, jealous of their fame, and devoted totheir honor. Seventy 
years have not chilled my devotion, and death alone can silence the 
throbbings of my heart for their prosperity and renown. 


ADDENDA. 

The Naval Committee had, by a special order of the House, the 
entire day of Saturday, May 24 (the Queen’s birthday), to introduce 
such bills as they pleased for the consideration of the House. Meas- 
ures of great importance were pending before that committee, one 0! 
which was a bill to provide fora market site on the navy-yard grounds for 
the city of Brooklyn. My colleague from Brooklyn [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
and myself felt happy that we had some chance to secure consideration 











for this measure, so important to Brooklyn. But the very first bill the 
committee introduced was one to allow Ensign Reynolds to accept the 
“decoration of the Royal and Imperial Order of Francis Joseph, Em- 
peror of Austria.”’ I opposed it because, besides other reasons, I thought 
the bill for the benefit of Brooklyn was of more importance. _ 

My conduct has been condemned, but not a word said against the 
committee for putting a bill to decorate an ensign ahead of all public 
business and throwing the Brooklyn market bill over for the session. 
I was berated chiefly because I had opposed a bill in Congress honoring 
our young ensign for gallantry in saving some Austrian lives, and Mr. | 
Kasson, in his forcible-feeble manner, had proclaimed that any one | 
refusing to honor such bravery was a disgrace to himself and a dis- | 
erace to hiscountrymen. In the spirit of our republican institutions, 
on the 9th of June, 1884, I introduced a bill honoring other and superior 
acts of gallantry in saving American lives from flood and flame by Brook- 
lyn bravery—as all should stand equal. 

" This led to the pouring out upon my head such a flood of vitupera- | 
tion as has never been witnessed in former freshets in the United States. | 
No murder or burglary in the last century has called forth such frantic 
execration. In my own city of Brooklyn it would seem that one-half 
of the people had got into fits over it. A correspondentof the Brooklyn 
Eagle interviewed two or three prominent citizens, among them my 
old friend Mr. Stranahan, who represented the entire city of Brooklyn 
some thirty years ago, aud after recovering his breath he was able only 
twice to articulate ‘‘ Poorold RoBINSON !’’ Well, ‘* poorold Stranahan”’ 
did not say what ‘* poor old RoBInsoNn’’ had done, but the impression 
was left that if I had assisted the Cannibal Islanders to eat a raw mis- 
sionary my conduct could not have been more horrible and shocking. 
I wrote to the editor of the Eagle and asked him to publish the bill I 
had introduced and let his readers know just what I had done, but this 
he has refused todo. All the papers assailed my act, but not one of 
them had the manliness to publish my bill and let it speak for itself. 

THE NEW YORK HERALD 
seemed to be the most severe of my critics, but would not publish 
the fact that the worst feature of my crime was simply proposing to 
pay honor to some heroic firemen and others who had acted at least as 
gallantly as Ensign Reynolds in saving life; some of whom had been 
presented with the Bennett medal, delivered in one instance by the 
editor of the New York Sun, Mr. Dana. Every bit of my offense was 
before the editor, for I sent him a copy of the bill which was read by 
the clerk, without a single word from me. It is in print as a House 
bill, but has been studiously kept out of the press, and hitherto out of 
the RecorD, not one American editor having the common fairness to 
state the crime for which they so furiously assailed me. About two years 
ago I was groundlessly assailed by the Herald, and I wrote the editor a 
note stating what I had done, and the editor not only published my letter 
but manfully and honorably acknowledged that I was right and that I 
should not have been assailed. When will it do me similar justice in 
this case? I can afford to wait, for truth ‘‘ will rise again.’’ 
TRIBUNE AND TIMES. 

As to the howling of the Tribune and Times, I do not expect any- 
thing else from them. They have systematically belied and abused 
me and hid the truth from their readers. The Tribune lets no decent 
man escape from its blackguardism. I have just read in the Brooklyn 
Union of June 24 a paragraph from an article in the Tribune of 1875 


in which it thus speaks of Senator LoGAN, its present candidate for | 


Vice-President, in criticising one of his speeches in the Senate. The 
Tribune described him as a ‘‘spavined nightmare on the track of a 
beautiful dream,’’ and adds: 


Through two hours LoGan swung his beautiful arms over the heads of the 
Senate like the booms of a Government derrick, while his chin churned the 
language like a pile-driver in a heavy sea, and the baffled reporters made wild 
plunges with their pencils to gather his regurgitations for the printer. 


When this ‘‘ organ of decency ’’ uses such language about a distin- 
guished gentleman of its own party, I may congratulate myself that 
I escaped so easily. 

Now, then, to shame my maligners I publish my resolution word for 
word as read by the Clerk of the House, and shall try to have a copy 
put into the hands of all the voters in my district and take their ver- 
dict as to my crime and its punishment, and shall leave to the editors 
the charge of unfairness never before equaled in trying to excite popu- 
lar indignation against one who has honestly attempted to do hisduty 
and refusing to publish one line giving the truth in the case. Here it 
1s from the official copy: 


Sint syshatten granting permission to Samuel Sullivan Cox, “ Rat the News- 


J. Fitzgerald, Michael Quigley, Charles Shannon, John Brunskill, 

we Walsh, Timothy O’Brien, John Clancy, “‘ Nan the Newsboy,” John 

I manag, Thomas McBride, Philip Bowers, Daniel J. Meagher, Patrick J. 

dee Patrick Coyne, Oswald Morrisey, John Rooney, Robert Wright, 
a omas Larkin, and Michael Commerford to accept the decoration of the 
hanks of Congress for heroic conduct in saving lives. 


Whereas this Congress should know no distinction between a brav 
and a heroic "lo: 


can lives as well as 


e ensign 
oreman, and should mark its approbation of saving Ameri- 
tage sete the lives of Austrians, and should act from its own prompt- 
a bal er than from the insolent dictation of foreign influences, against which 
ved first President so well and so wisely warned us; and 

nein reas this Congress has passed a joint resolution enabling Lovell K. Rey- 
Order Thee in our Navy, to become a knight of the Royal and Imperial 

Toft Francis Joseph, while the Constitution, which we have all sworn to 


| was allowed, rejected all applications, even from the most illustrious of our 
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| assume the title of *‘Sir Lovell K. Reynolds, knight of the Royal and Imperial 


| no reward, nor even mention of their heroic names in Congressional records, 
and who have not sought and would not accept any reward for their bravery 


| any pay, through angry waves of water, hissing streamsof steam, and seething 


| struggle, who had but two years before received the votes of eleven States for 


| from the Creek Nation, and had rejected the application of our consul at Tan- 


| there were for the first three quarters of our century as a nation; and 
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support, expressly says “‘no title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States;"’ and 


Whereas this young American officer, by this act of Congress, is enabled to 


Order of Francis Joseph,” for his gallantry in saving Austrian lives, while nu- 
merous American citizens, 'longshoremen, boatmen, firemen, and life-savers, 
equally brave, who have saved larger numbers of American lives, have received 


from foreign despots; and 

Whereas this brave young officer did risk his life only upon one oceasion, to 
save from the water some ten or twelve nameless foreigners belonging toa 
sinking bark at sea, for which he has received several medals from American 
societies and honorable mention in Congressional records, while numerous 
American heroes, male and female, equally brave, on many occasions and at 
greater risk to their own lives, in the scantily paid Life-Saving Service, in the 
Light-House Service, inthe fire departments of Brooklyn, New York, and other 
large cities of the Union, and among the boatmen and ‘longshoremen, without 


billows of fire, have saved hundreds of American lives, men, women, and chil- 
dren, not one of whom has ever had his or her name even mentioned in Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas this is a curious, if not a disgracefyl, fact, that in our centuried his- 
tory only one person has been found worthy of Congressional record for per- 
sonal bravery in saving life, while the gallant American seamen who manned 
this ensign’s boat, at imminent and equal danger to their own lives, are not men- 
tioned by name nor even referred to; and 

Whereas the framers of the Constitution have expressed their disapprobation 
of our officers receiving gifts from foreign states, and have absolutely prohib- 
ited Congress from allowing by their vote any person to be decorated with any 
royal or imperial order, and Congress has, upon all occasions where discussion 


citizens, for permission to receive any gift from any foreign power, the great 
names of Gallatin, Macon, and other illustrious patriots being found on the 
yeas and nays in the negative on the bill to allow Thomas Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, who had borne a distinguished and heroic part in our Revolutionary 


President of the United States against John Adams, who had signalized his 
diplomacy abroad by the negotiation of a valuable and advantageous treaty, to 
receive a present from the Kingsof Spain and England; and Congress had also 
rejected the application of Andrew Jackson for permission to receive a present 


gier for leave to accept a lion and horses from the Emperor of Morocco; and 
President Jackson, in 1834, in a special message to Congress, stated that he had 
issued orders that no more presents should be received by any public officer; 
and this House, in the Forty-fourth Congress, on St. Patrick's Day, 1876, on 
the unanimous report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, presented by the 
Hon. Mr. Faulkner, of West Virginia, unanimously rejected the application of 
our minister to Bogota for leave to accept a silver inkstand from the Queen of 
England; and for the first sixty-five years of our history Congress invariably 
rejected all applications of this kind, and still there are more applications to 
this Forty-eighth Congress for permission to receive these foreign baubles than 


Whereas Samuel Sullivan Cox, of the city of New York, has, on different oc- 
casions, saved seventeen American lives, four or five more than Ensign Rey- 
nolds, and has never received mention in Congress; and 

Whereas on the 30th day of July, 1871, the steamer Westfield, of the Staten 
Island Ferry, was blown up at the foot of Whitehall, in the city of New York, 
with two hundred and fifty persons on board, the majority of them women and 
children, and most of them crowded over the exploding boiler, when “ Jim” 
Connors, known as “ Rat the Newsboy,”’ saved the lives of at least ten persons 
and aided in saving many more, dashing into the waves and diving among the 
struggling and drowning women and children, and buoying up the sealded vic- 
tims on his brave little back, till the boatmen Quigley, Collins, Connors, and 
Breen took them into their boats, thus even in his tender years rivaling the 
bravery of our gallant ensign, for which Congress has as yet failed to recognize 
him, as stated in the New York Sun of August 2, 1871; and 

Whereas on the said explosion of the Westfield C. J. Fitzgerald, a Whitehall 
boatman, leaped from his boat into the water and rescued two children, with 
their father and mother, and twelve other persons, at the imminent risk of his 
own life; and 

Whereas on said explosion of the Westfield Michael Quigley, a Battery boat- 
man, afterward a resident of Brooklyn, at 64 Degraw street, plunged into the 
waves, amid sparsand splinters, enveloped in smoke and steam, and rescued 
eleven persons, two of them babes, for whom he dived beneath a raft ; and 

Whereas Charles Shannon, of Philadelphia, has within the last seventeen 
years saved one hundred and sixty-three persons from drowning, as certified by 
Hon. CHARLES O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas Captain John Brunskill, of New York city, has at different times 
saved from drowning forty-three persons ; and 

Whereas Robert Walsh, a patrolman in the New York police force, saved four 
persons at different times from drowning; and 

Whereas Timothy O’Brien rescued fifty persons from the wreck of the ill-fated 
Metropolis, in a violent sea and dangerous breakers; and 

Whereas John Clancy, formerly a Buffalo boy, but now or lately in the em- 





















sloy of the Pennsylvania Company, foot of Desbrosses street, in the city of New 
fork, did at different times save nine persons from drowning; and 
Whereas William O’ Neill, better known as “ Nan the Newsboy,” had, previous 
to September 28, 1878, saved eleven lives, and on that day jumped from the Har- 
lem boat Sylvan Stream and saved three boys whose boat had capsized, as set 
forth in the New York World of September 29, 1878, and since then has saved 
many others; and 
Whereas John Hussey, a "longshoreman of New York, has in thirteen years 
saved eighteen lives, as set forth in the New York Sunday Democrat of May 5, 
1878; and 
Whereas Thomas McBride, of the municipal police force of the city of New 
York, in four years had saved the lives of eighteen persons, as stated by John 
Sherman, then Secretary of the Treasury, these heroic deliverances being ef- 
fected by diving under the water for the half-drowned victims, at various sea- 
sons, sometimes in cold and darkness, involving terrific struggles and always 
performed regardless of privation and at great personal hazard, as set forth in 
the New York Sunday Democrat of May 12, 1878; and 
Whereas Philip Bowers and Freeman Bowers, of East Newark, N. J., have 
within fifteen years rescued trom drowning nearly two hundred persons, as set 
forth in the New York Sun of November 3, 1878; and 
Whereas Daniel J. Meagher, foreman of Hook and Ladder Company No. 3 of 
the city of New York, did, at midnight on the 2d of May, 1878, at the fire on the 
upper floors of 28 East Broadway, rescue Sarah Freeman from the fourth floor, 
standing fifty-two feet from the level of the sidewalk, on the upper round of a 
ladder, from which he had to elevate his arms through fire and smoke to reach 
the object of his heroic daring, whom he rescued from imminent death at the 
fearful risk of his own life; and 
Whereas Private Patrick J. Lynch, of Engine Company No. 11, at the fire in 
Cannon street, in the city of New York, November 14, 1879, did, at fearful per- 


| 
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. . . is ; — ; | 
sonal risk and in serious injury to his person, rescue Lizzie Noble, a child of 10 | 


years, and made brave efforts to rescue others from the devouring flames, as de- 
scribed in the New York Herald of November 19, 1879; and 

Whereas Patrick Coyne, of O and Eighth streets, in the city of Boston, had 
from 1862 till 1878 saved Captain Tarbell and six men from the yacht Tornado, 
three boys from a capsized boat, two men from a wrecked boat, three men and 


ing, four men and two children from a swamped boat in a heavy sea, four men 
of the yacht Hebe, one man whose boat had upset, the crew of the bark M. J. 
Kiley, after an hour's struggle in the water, six persons from a swamped boat, 
and in several cases, at fearful risk, saved lives by stopping runaway horses, 
as set forth in the New York Sun of July 6, 1879; and 

Whereas Oswald Morrisey, a lad of 12 years of age, attending the East Fifty- 
seventh street grammar school of the city of New York, did, on the 26th day 
of June, 1880, save from the fire at 964 Third avenue, New York, Henry Seib, 
aged 4 years, by rushing up five flights of stairs through volumes of smokeand 
tongues of flame, bringing down the child and placing it in the arms of its dis- 
tracted mother, while his bare feet and arms and shoulders were fearfully 
scorched, as set forth inthe New York Herald of June 27,1880; and 

Whereas Fireman John Rooney, at the terrible conflagration in Park Row, 
New York, saved from the flames, at the risk of his own life, Miss Ida L. Small, 
from an upper window enveloped in flames, and brought her down in safety, 
amid the cheers of thousendsel spectators, as described in the New York Herald 
of May 23, 1882; and 

Whereas the heroic firemen of Brooklyn, N. Y., have on many occasions ex- 
hibited extraordinary bravery in saving life from fearful fires, not one of whom 
has been mentioned in the proceedings of Congress, though more deserving than 
Ensign Reynolds; and 

Whereas Charles Wright, the young colored bootblack, distinguished him- 
self in saving life from the sea of flame that enveloped this Park Kow building; 
and 

Whereas Thomas Larkin, of Hook and Ladder Company No. 11 of New York, 
on the morning of July 26, 1880, seeing a woman at a window on the third story 
of the burning building No. 328 East Houston street, from which volumes of 
hot smoke and streams of fire issued, did rush into that smoke and fire and 
through that window rescue that woman, with her child, for whom she had 
gone back into the burning building, saving them from the most fearful death, 
as described in the New York Herald of July 27, 1880; and 

Whereas Michael Commerford, of engine 39 of the city of New York did, on 
the 4th day of January, 1882, at the fire in Madison street, rescue from an 
upper room filled with smoke and flame the children of Margaret Egan, in an 
insensible condition, but whose lives were spared, for which gallant conduct he 
received the Bennett medal, presented by Charles A. Dana, of the New York 
a with very complimentary remarks, as set forth in the Sun of July 21, 1882; 
anc 

Whereas all these cases are of at least equal merit, and some of them of su- 
perior claims in an American Congress, to that of Ensign Reynolds, and come to 
Congress free from the objection of foreign dictation: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the aforesaid Samuel Sullivan Cox, ‘‘ Rat the News- 
boy,’”’ C. J. Fitzgerald, Michael Quigley, Charles Shannon, John Brunskill, Rob- 
ert Walsh, Timothy O’Brien, John Clancy, “* Nan the Newsboy,” John Hussey, 
Thomas McBride, Philip Bowers, Freeman Bowers, Daniel J. Meagher, Patrick 
J. Lynch, Patrick Coyne, Oswald Morrisey, John Rooney, ‘** Wright the Boot- 
black,’’ Thomas Larkin, and Michael Commerford be, and they are hereby, 
granted permission to ncecept the decoration of the thanks of the Congress of 
the United States, which are hereby tendered to them in recognition of their 
heroic conduct in saving the lives of so many American citizens from the waves 
of the sea and from billows of flame; and that any member of this House who 
refuses to give unanimous consent to the immediate passage of this joint reso- 
Jution in honor of these gallant American heroes for “ saving the lives of others 


repeatedly at the peril of their own isa disgrace to himself and a disgrace to his 
countrymen.” 


Now there is the whole truth about my action. Will any fair-minded 
man answer me whether my proposition is anything worse than the bill 
which almost unanimously passed the House last Queen’s birthday ? 
In order that the reader may compare the two acts and say which is 
more worthy of censure, here it is: 


ENSIGN REYNOLDS’S BILL, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Ensign L. K. Reynolds, United States Navy, be, and 
he is hereby, granted permission to accept the decoration of the royal and im- 
perial order of Francis Joseph, weastel him by the Austrian Government in 
recognition of heroic conduct in saving the lives of the crew of the Austrian 


bark Olivo, November 24, 1879. 

Now compare the claims of Ensign Reynolds with those of Oswald 
Morrisey, above mentioned, for reward of heroism. 

I suppose the difference between the cases is that Ensign Reynolds 
belongs to a family moving in aristocratic society here, and Oswald 
Morrisey was a poor barefooted boy in one of our New York public 
schools. And I must expect to get abused for imagining that Congress 
could stoop to recognize the heroism of the poor. I rather think, too, 
that my heroes have incurred the wrath of these English and snobbish 
scribblers because, from their names, they appear to be mostly Irish. 
They nevertheless have won and deserve the praise of our people and 
Congress quite as well as Ensign Reynolds. 

It suits the prejudice of my assailants to represent me as a man with 
one idea. I might easily prove by the RecorD that no member of the 
House has spoken on a greater variety of subjects, and could prove from 
reference to my speeches by members of both sides of this House, as 
well as from the applause with which my speeches on American ship- 
building, penny postage, Jefferson’s granddaughter, rights of American 
citizens, and on almost every prominent question were received, that I 
am the last man to be classed as a one-idea member. 

But just at present the great effort of the English scribblers for the 
American press is to make the public believe that my course is unpopular, 
and an unmanly combination has been formed to pervert all truthful 
report of my actions and then to abuse their own perversion. This, I 
think, will justify mein publishing some extracts from letters, speeches, 
and newspaper notices, which I have in great abundance. 

I have no doubt of the result ofthis war against me. The American 
people will never allow a man to be hounded down by misrepresenta- 


| Hence, the American boys of the better and educated class do not enlist 





tion, and I feel sure that every true American will approve of the 
I have taken. Already I have glimpses of vindication. 
The day after the publication of my remarks in opposition to the 


stand 


| decoration of Ensign Reynolds I received the following letter from the 
two boys from drowning, four soldiers from a boat upset, two men from drown- | 


venerable Democrat, Charles J. Faulkner, of West Virginia, who had 


| been our minister to France and a member of this House: 


MARTINSBURG, May 26, 1884 
DEaR Sir: I perceive that you concur somewhat in the views which | enter- 
tain on the subject of presents from foreign sovereigns to officers of our Goy. 
ernment. I arrested the abuse of that policy in the Forty-fourth Congress and 
hope you may be equally successful in the present Congress. 
remarks made by me on that occasion 
Very truly yours, 


I send you some 


CHAS. J. FAULKNER 
Hon. W. E. Rosrnson. 


It is well the Brooklyn Eagle did not interview Mr. Stranahan on 
Mr. Faulkner, or we should have had doleful groans about ‘‘ Poor olq 
Faulkner !”’ 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Mr. Faulkner, in concluding his speech on this subject in the Forty- 
fourth Congress, referred to the fact that Queen Elizabeth, when Heary 
IV of France invested two of her bravest officers with the Order of 
St. Michael, committed them to prison and sent the decorations back. 
proudly observing: ; 


That as a virtuous woman ought to look on none but her husband, soa subject 
ought not to cast his eyes on any other sovereign than that of his own country 
I will not have my sheep marked with a strange brand, nor suffer them to fol- 
low the pipe of a strange shepherd. 


WORDS IN MY DEFENSE, 
The editor of the American Protectionist, an ably edited and widely 
read newspaper, published in New York city, in its issue of May 31, 
1884, says: 


Sunset Cox and other Anglican members took advantage the other day of a 
hasty and inappropriate expression dropped by Congressman Rosinsoy, of 
Brooklyn, to endeavor to put that zealous, able, and cultivated gentleman ina 
false light before the public. Mr. RoBinson’s opposition to the acceptance of for- 
eign monarchical decorations by citizens and officials of the United States is uni- 
form, consistent, and based upon principle. His constituents and the public 
honor him for his sturdy and steady Americanism and hostility to foreign en- 
croachments upon our political and industrial rights. 


I omit the concluding sentence against Mr. Cox. 

The able editor of the Washington Sentinel of May 31, 1884, re- 
ferring to my much-abused speech of May 24, on Ensign Reynolds, 
says: 


Now, as an American citizen who favors the continuance of our Republic on 
the basis of liberty, we protest against Congress hereafter giving permission to 
any of our officers to accept foreign orders of knighthood, no matter what 
services they may haverendered. When a foreign sea captain has saved Amer- 
icans from shipwreck or rendered other humane services, as Ensign Reynolds 
has done, our Government makes a small present of a chronometer, &c. We 
tell our Democrats in Congress that old Mr. Roprnson, the other day, was right 
when he bitterly denounced this abuse, which grows greater year after year. 
We tell Mr. Cox that the old Irish-American proved himself a better and truer 
American than he (Mr. Cox), and old “‘ Richelieu’ showed himself also a bet- 
ter Democrat—one who is still imbued with the old spirit of liberty of 1776—- 
than his deft American Democratic colleague. . 

That practice of allowing our officers to receive foreign orders is un-Ameri- 
can and must be stopped. ; 

At the next occasion we ask our Democratic friends to permit the yeas and 
nays to be called, so that we can publish the names of those who are fond of 
aping and introducing European royal customs into our democratic Republic. 


At the commencement of this session I called for information trom 
the Navy Department about our officers receiving presents from foreign 
despots, and on the 15th of January delivered a speech on the subject, 
over which the pack of English animals made their usual howl. The 
Washington Sentinel, however, made my speech the subject of an able 
article, from which I take two or three sentences: 


Mr. Rosprinson accompanied the same by an eloquent speech, every word of 
which we fully indorse, and for which as a freedom-loving citizen we most 
heartily thank him. : 

Our readers will remember the indignation with which we noticed in these 
columns the open part taken by the American admiral at the bombardment of 
Alexandria last year in favor of the English, how our ships were put before the 
Egyptian forts in such position as to cover the British and force the Egyptians 
either to fire into them or let the English creep be:ind the American fleet. 

Our officers should not be allowed to act the flunkies to crowned heads or 
ape effete aristocracy. Their sympathies should be with the oppressed, and in 
no case should they be permitted to assist on theirown hook the former against 
the latter. : a 

But under our naval system what else can we expect? We have officers u 
cated in that aristocratic dancing-school at Annapolis at the expense of the 
people. But we have no American sailors, and without patriotic sailors ¥ 
can not have a patriotic and efficient navy. The treatment of the sai ee 2 
board of American war vessels being so tyrannical and barbaric, and there ee 
no hope for line promotion for an ambitious youth who would like to —_— 
before the mast, is it to be wondered that our American boys shun our Av} 
like a penitentiary? Look at the distance between an officer and a sai or of 
board of our vessels. It is greater than that of any other navy, even the . hese 

reat- 
is no hope for them for the future—nothing but low drudgery and coarse treat 
Tenia. we once more thank Mr. Rosrxson for his timely resolutions 
and his manly, truly American (though not of the period) patriotic spe« ch 


The Brooklyn Daily Times of February 28, 1884, says: 
CONGRESSMAN ROBINSON INDORSED. 


It was said to-day that the majority of the Irish constituents of Hon. W a4 
1AM E., Rogrnson for the old second Congressional district heartily indorse is 
action in refusing to agree to unanimous consent on the resolution estish 
the House of Representatives to accept the war steamer Alert from the is 











Government to lead the Arctic expedition for the relief of the party of Lieu- | 


tenant Greely. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS SUSTAIN ME. 
\tavery large meeting, including members of the Legislature, judges, 
ors of the State, and other distinguished citizens in the opera- | 


x-govern 
i Trenton, N. J., March 4, 1884, a resolution was very enthu- 


house at 


siastically adopted, which reads as follows: 
»»solved, That we disapprove of the action of our Government in begging and 
sential from the Government of England the use of their old vessel the Alert, 


on of our national decrepitude and a violation of the Constitution 


-onfessi 
0 OTe i States, and that we are opposed to the acceptance of all presents, 


of the United 
gifts, and decor: : 
any king or prince or foreign state. 


cut the following from the New York Herald of March 6, 1884: 
SCRANTON, Pa., March 5, 1884. 
\ta meeting of representative Irishmen held here this evening for the pur- 


T 


A 


ose of celebrating the anniversary of the birth of Robert Emmet, Rev. George | 


Pepper of Ohio, made an eloquent address on “‘ Ireland of to-day.”” The meet- 
ing passed resolutions, presented by Mayor Powderly, eulogizing Wendell Phil- 
lips and sharply criticising the action of the United States Government in ac- 
cepting | 
ions, stigma : : 
the Constitution of the Republic. The resolutions also opposed the acceptance 
of gifts or decorations from any king, prince, or foreign state on principle. 


SUSTAINING LETTERS. 


I have received numerous letters from gentlemen, some of whom I ; 


have never met, indorsing my stand on this question. 
extracts and could give dozens more. 

Mr. Atkinson, a prominent lawyer at Port Huron, Mich., writes to 
me under date of June 14, 1884, in these words: 


Allow me to congratulate you. You have struck the right line. 
livan Cox, “‘ Rat the Newsboy,” and others whom you name, and thousands 
unnamed, deserve recognition before ‘Sir Lovell Reynolds.’’ I suppose your 
purpose is to kill off toadyism of the Reynolds kind without reflecting on Rey- 
nolds. I could give you seores of names along this wild coast (Lake Huron) 
justas worthy. They ask nothing, expect nothing, but they would love to see 
their Representatives in Congress stand firm by the traditions of this nation on 
the subject of royal titles and their dangerous jingle. 


I give a few 


I have a letter from George C. Schaeffer, editor of Westward Ho, a 
paper published in Washington, dated June 12, 1884, asking me to send 


him a copy of my joint resolution which created such excitement over | 
the country, in which he says that his ancestors came to this country | 


in 1639; that his great-grandfather was elected governor of Rhode Isl- 
and and other members of his family conspicuous in public life, and 
adds: 


They and their children were taught that the highest decoration in America 
was American citizen,’”’ which was torn from the hand of the King of England, 
costing many a drop of blood and hard-fought battles. My father once lived in 
your district, which I trust you may long live to represent in Congress. 


That is the kind of American whose approval I covet. 
A very distinguished officer of the Navy, high in honor and rank, in 


a letter dated June 20, 1884, after reading my speech on decorations for | 


our officers from foreign powers, says: 


= 


I admired so exceedingly your '76 patriotic denunciation of those flunkies 
who desire to wear foreign livery—words can not express my admiration for 
your patriotic action—just what my father taught me to believe in. Every Amer- 
ican, [ mean true American, was inspired when he read your speech, and to 


think that in that large body there was only one who denounced foreign | 


toadyism! 
MORE 

I think I may be justified in publishing as an offset to the denun- 
ciations of my English assailants brief extracts from a very few more 
of the great many letters I have received from distinguished and truly 
American men and women who have written in approval of my labors 
and measures in Congress. Many of them are Republicans, and sev- 
eral are unknown to me except by their honored names, but they have 
been watching my Congressional career and write, many of them I 
suppose, to show me that the malignant and unjust Anglican attacks 
upon me have no influence to harm me among true Americans. If 
any one, either friend or foe, wishes to see the originals, I shall be 
happy to show them. 

A gentleman formerly living in my district and holdinga prominent 
position in Brooklyn, afterward a gallant soldier in the war, and now 
residing in San Antonio, Tex., writes December 18, 1883: 

Our club are rejoiced to find you again in Congress, where Ireland will have 
at least one untiring advocate. 
who has favored me with his friendship and whose talents and patriotism I ad- 
mire and am proud of. 

One of the sweetest of American female authors writes to me from 
her home on the Hudson, under date of Good Friday, 1884, as follows: 


1 have enjoyed both your speeches upon American citizens in British prisons 
more than you can imagine. I heard you when speaking but enjoyed reading 
much more, Your views regarding the salute awarded the British flag at York- 
town fully accord with my own. I was and am ashamed of Americans who 

rmitted it. Ido not fully agree with ‘ Richelieu’ in all his sentiments, but 

respect and admire his honest eae fearlessly expressed, and feel that he 


strikes the key-note of liberty and right, and that he is on the true path leading 
to national honor. 

. Thechairman of the Democraticstanding committee of Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, writes me in these words, under date of March 19, 1884: 


as have just read in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD your appeal for the grand- 


INDORSEMENTS, 


your State, I can not refrain from a line of commendation. 
the Ameri 


it has not 


can Congress have a more eloquent, masterly, unanswerable appeal, 
been my good fortune to read it. 
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ations, either for ourselves as a nation or for individuals from 


from the British Government the use of the Alert for Arctic explora- | 
tizing it as an evidence of national weakness and a violation of | 


Samuel Sul- | 


I shall ever hold in grateful remembrance one | 


ughter of Jefferson, and although not a resident of your district, nor even of 
If the records of 
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Mr. W. F. A. Schulte, of New York city, writes to me under date of 
April 15, 1884, in these words: 


I have watched your efforts in the last and present Congress on behalf of down- 
trodden Ireland with a great deal of interest, and I heartily sympathize with 
you. The cause is just, and you are an earnest, honest, and eloquent cham- 
pion of those who have suffered from seven centuries of oppression. My feel- 
ings are enlisted on account of the persecutions I endured during the troubles 
of 1848 in Germany, when I was driven from the country 








A gentleman of culture and literary taste, residing in my district in 
the tenth ward of the city of Brooklyn, writes thus under date of April 
17, 1884: 


| Accept my grateful acknowledgment of the receipt of your very brilliant 
| speech. I feel unmixed and unlimited pleasure in the fact that I had the honor 
| to vote fora Representative to Congress who was so generous and so compe- 
tent as to advocate the cause and claims of the grandchild of the illustriousand 
immortal Jefferson. Ifat any time inthe future you may be desirous to seek 
the suffrages of the voters of this district, you may calculate with certainty on 
my vote (if I am living) and those of my friends whom I can possibly influence 
in your regard. Your very interesting and admirable speech I shall preserve 
and cherish as a valued souvenir. 


\ prominent physician living in the tenth ward in my district, who 
I believe generally supports the Republican ticket, writes to me under 
date April 23, 1884, as follows: 
| Please accept my thanks for your eloquent address in behalf of the grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson, and I rejoice that Brooklyn has a representative 
who is able and willing to champion the cause of the forgotten ones, and to re- 
member their descendants unto the third and fourth generation. 


A prominent editor of the German press of the city of Brooklyn, liv- 
ing in my district, writes me April 30, 1884, in this language: 

As one of your constituents, I regret the bill (pensioning Jetferson’s grand- 
daughter) was not passed, and that your grand and patriotic effort was thrown 


away on those who either from ignorance or political prejudice were lost to your 
brilliant effort. 


A lady who lives in my district on Prospect Heights, whose family is 
among the most distinguished Americans, and whose pen is well known 
to the literary world, writes me under date of May 7, 1884: 

Let me add my congratulations upon the occasion of your birthday May 
you live a thousand years, and your shadow never be less.’’ I have read with 
more than a great deal of pleasureall that youdid in regard tothe granddaugh- 
ter of Mr. Jefferson, who was the dear and intimate friend of my grandfather, 
Judge Sherburne, of Portsmonth, N. H., and of your generous, chivalrous sup- 
port of woman and her needs. 


An Irish lady whose genius has called forth frequent applause from 
American audiences writes me in these words, May 17, 1884: 

Accept my sincere thanks. It has afforded me more pleasure than I can ex- 
press to read your most beautiful tribute to Jefferson's granddaughter 


A prominent and able American journalist, resident of the city of 
Brooklyn, and editor of a leading American magazine, under date of 
May 17, 1884, writes to me in these words: 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your eloquent speech in behalf of Jeffer- 

son’s granddaughter. I read it with great interest. Iam not, as you know,a 
| Democrat, but 1 can say frankly to you,as I have said tomy Republican friends 
here, that your course in this Congress, which I have carefully watched, has 
been more creditable to you and to Brooklyn than that of any of our other Rep- 
resentatives, and if I lived in your district—I am sorry I do not—I should vote 
for you every time. 


The chief-justice of the supreme court of the State of Maine, who 
was a companion in Yale College and a member with me of the Fortieth 
Congress, writes under date of May 18, 1884: 

Yours is received, and your speech, too, which Ihave read and was interested 
therein. * * I wish to God I had a thousand votes to give her (Jefferson’s 
granddaughter). 1 would flood your bill with them. I should blush foran 
American Congress that would reject such a bill upon constitutional ground. 
But you demolished that with a battery that sends out shot and shell in exam 
ples and precedents. How vividly you come up before my view in connection 
with college matters. 


At the grand celebration of the Mechlenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence two years ago, at Charlotte, N. C., where I wasa guest, Senatoi 
RANSOM, in the opening speech, made a reference to me in about the 
language of Judge Black’s letter below. 

JUDGES 





BLACK AND HOLMAN. 

I give only two more extracts: one from the late Judge Black, of 
Pennsylvania, who in dying a short time since left no superior Amer- 
ican statesman behind him; the other from Judge WILLIAM 8. HoL- 
| MAN, of Indiana, at present a member of this House: 


BROCKIE (near York), April 24, 1582, 


| Hon. W. E. 


I got your speech since I came home. It came under cover franked by Mr. 
(Senator) BAYARD. * * Asan American citizen who loves justice and hates 
wrong, I can not but admirethe man who has done as much as you have to make 
up and sustain the great issue between free government and despotic rule on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and therefore, 

[am now, and forever will be, yours, most truly, 


ROBINSON : 


J.S. BLACK, 
House Or REPRESENTATIVES 

Washington, August 8, 1852 
My Dear Stir: I ean not part with you in the closing moments of the session 
of Congress without expressing to you the satisfaction I have felt as one of 
your colleagues in this House in the record you have made. Your course in 
compelling the attention of Congress and the Government to the wrongs in- 
flicted on American citizens by Great Britain; your heroic conductin the begin- 
ning against overwhelming odds in asserting the rights of oppressed citizens to 
the full protection of their Government,and your conservative and prudent 
action in all measures of public policy have commanded my sincere admiration 
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Hoping, my dear friend, that your constituents will long continue you ina 
position you fill so admirably, 
I am, sincerely, yours, 
WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN. 


Hon. W. E. Roprnson. 


I need not say that these brief tributes from Judge Black and Judge | 


HOLMAN would more than repay for all the wrongs which an unscru- 
pulous Anglified press could heap upon me. 
In answer to the charge that I have paid too much attention to this 


anglomania craze to the neglect of measures of more national impor- | 


tance, I might quote much more largely from the public press and from 
my own correspondence. Venerable bishops and venerated clergy of 


the Catholic and Episcopal Churches, doctors of divinity of Presbyterian | 


and other non-episcopal churches, particularly the renowned pulpit 
orator Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, whose tabernacle is in my own district, 
and whose hearty compliments I have kindly and gratefully received; 
editors of magazines, reviews, and other publications; distinguished 
generals and naval heroes, including General Hancock; the living rep- 
resentatives of the distinguished dead, including Jefferson and Monroe; 
public libraries in my own city, printed in their annual reports; legisla- 
tive bodies and immense public assemblies, all speaking and writing 
and voting in hearty approval of my course, might perhaps flatter the 
vanity of even those less liable to that failing than myself. 

But after all, it is my own grand constituency of my own district, 
in my own city of Brooklyn, whose approval I most covet, and to whom 
in due time I shall submit my conduct for their approval or disap- 
proval. If they want a representative who will join in singing ‘*God 
save the Queen’’ they must seek for some different man. I believe in 
the Star Spangled Banner, every red stripe of which represents the 
blood which our natural enemy, England, wrung from our hearts, and 
of which every star that glitters in its glory reflects the fame of our 
devoted friend, old Ireland. 

NON-INTERCOURSE WITH DIPLOMATS. 

On the 26th of May, 1884, I introduced a joint resolution into this 
House, in the following words: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it shall be a standing rule in both Houses of Congress 
that no member of either House ought to receive or give any visit to or from 
any foreign agent or embassador, or any other person that avows himself to be 
a public agent or embassador for a foreign country, without the consent of the 
House to which he belongs. 

That resolution brought down upon me the abuse of the English snobs 
that now so largely control the American press, and the Washington 
correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle pronounced it ‘‘ rampant and un- 
approachable absurdity.’’ Ido not expect these seribblers to know 


much about American history, but I may inform them that it is a copy. 


of the resolution introduced by Senator Tazewell, of Virginia, into the 
Senate of the United States on the 27th of April, 1798, and though it 
did not pass it received the votes of Senators Bloodworth, Langdon, 
Mason, ‘Tazewell, and other illustrious Revolutionary patriots. It ex- 
pressed the opinions of our patriotic fathers against this foreign influence 
which we are now courting. What chance has an American citizen for 
fair play against a government whose minister is wining and dining 
our Congressmen and others in authority ? We want some such reso- 
lution to save Republican principles. 
DIPLOMATIC SPIES. 


I have an idea that weare unconsciously , through our diplomatic net- 
work over Europe, the most efficient detectives of European despots. 
The first-born impulse for freedom very naturally occurs in the United 
States, and monarchies can well afford to show their favors to all spies 
who will detect to them the first throbbings of liberty. 

In my first speech against Mr. Lowell in this House, Jannary 26, 
1882, page 13, 1 called attention to the fact of the British secret serv- 
ice in this country, of which the British minister is head, and includes 
not less than two hundred spies in thiscountry. They have the names 
of all officers of land leagues and other organizations in this country 
opposed to English interests, and I hinted that some of our representa- 
tives abroad have acted as volunteer spies. We have seen that one of 
these British spies had access to our post-office in New York, but while 
our Postmaster-General acknowledges that this is true, he felicitates 
himself on the fact that thisspy was not actually caught opening our busi- 
ness men’s letters. Happy country, with such a confiding spirit ! 

CONGRESS ON IRELAND. 

When I reflect I wonder what has changed the noble sentiment in 
regard to Ireland. Nearly every Congress for the last twenty-five years 
has passed resolutions of sympathy with Ireland. Mr. Parnell when 
he was here was received in this House and occupied its floor in a brill- 
iant S]* ech. 
by the President in the following words: 


citizens, while assembled at and within the building recently erected in this 


Siates, situate on the corner of Seventh street and Pennsylvania avenue, have 
been illegally and improperly dispersed by the mayor of this city for the alleged 
reason that they belonged to a Fenian organization, and thus prevented from 
exercising their rights and privileges as citizens of the United States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Mates of 
America in Congress assembled, That said citizens are hereby authorized, w hen- 
ever permitted so to do by the Speaker of this House or the President of the 





In July, 1866, a joint resolution was passed and approved | 
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Senate, to use and to occupy said building for the purpose of holdin i 
for any proper and lawful purpose, and particularly in reference to the libos 


| tion of Ireland. 


Approved July 28, 1866. 

Among the Senators voting for that resolution were Chandler, How- 
ard, Morgan, Nye, Stewart, Wade, Wilson, and Yates. It passed the 
House without opposition. What would be said now if I should move 


| to give our public building for the holding of Fenian meetings, and 


‘particularly for any meeting for the liberation of Ireland?” 

In March, 1867, the following joint resolution was introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Nye, of Nevada: 

Joint resolution extending sympathy to the people of Ireland. 
Whereas the Irish people, after seven centuries of outrage and misery, haye 
called upon God and mankind to witness the justice of their cause and the jn. 
tensity of their sufferings, and have appealed to the republicans of the entire 
world for sympathy and assistance against their British oppressors: Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o7 
America in Congress assembled, That, in response to an invitation which reminds 
us equally of the trials and pledges of the American Revolution, and ful] of 
admiration of the principles which inspire their determined protest against 
tyranny the most inexcusable and defenseless because waged by a government 
which boasts of its Christianity and civilization, and in obedience to the senti- 
ments of millions of happy American freemen, we hereby extend our sincere 
and earnest sympathy to the people of Ireland in their noble stand against 
their British oppressors. 

Resolutions of that kind passed either House without opposition, but 
England is getting the upper hand. I tried to introduce a similar reso- 
lution into this House in the Forty-seventh Congress, but the Speaker's 
eye was not upon me. I have not dared to try it in this Congress. 

The last resolution of this kind, I believe, was offered in the Forty- 
sixth Congress by the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. CALk- 
INS] and passed unanimously. 

In the Fortieth Congress, in March, 1867, I offered a similar resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. 

Who will offer such a resolution next? I hope when it shall be 
offered the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUNHAM] may not be present, 
for he would probably refer it to the Committee on Public Health! 


WENDELL PHILLIPS AND HORACE GREELEY. 

In a letter dated Boston, November 2, 1881, Wendell Phillips says: 

Ireland to-day leads the van in the struggle for right, justice, and freedom. 

And in his address to the students of Harvard College he made the 
following eloquent appeal in her behalf : 

Ireland is another touchstone which reveals to us how absurdly we masquer- 
ade in democratic trappings while we have gone to seed in tory distrust of the 
people; false to every duty, which, as eldest-born of democratic institutions, we 
owe to the oppressed, and careless of the lesson every such movement may be 
made in keeping public thought clear, keen, and fresh as to principles which 
are the essence of our civilization, the groundwork of all education in republics. 

We ought to clap our hands at every fresh Irish “ outrage,’’ as a parrot press 
styles it, aware that it is only a far-off echo of the musket-shots that rattled 
against the old State House on the 5th of March, 1770, and of the warwhoop that 
made the tiny spire of the Old South tremble when Boston rioters emptied the 
three Indian tea ships into the sea—welcome evidence of living force and rare 
intelligence in the victim, and the sign that the day of deliverance draws each 
hour nearer. Cease ringing endless changes of eulogy on the men who made 
North’s Boston port bill a failure while every leading journal sends daily over 
the water wishes for the success of Gladstone’s copy of the bill for Ireland. 


Ireland is still the touchstone of truth. Wherever a true American 
exists she has a friend; wherever despotism has an advocate she finds 
an enemy. 

I have kept asa sacred relic the address ‘‘Tothe friends of Ireland”’ 
written by Horace Greeley, dated New York, October 3, 1848, and pub- 
lished conspicuously in the New York Tribune the next day, signed 
by Judge Robert Emmet, Charles O’Conor, Judge James W. White, 
Horace Greeley, and others at that time known as the “‘Irish Direct- 
ory.’’ As Iwas then an editor of the Tribune, I cut the printed ad- 
dress from the paper, which I pasted on the last page of the manuscript, 
which contained their autograph signatures, from which I copy a few 
words: 


We do not believe that the star of Ireland’s hope is set forever. Determined 
to devote ourselves to the regeneration of Ireland, we will from time to time, 
as occasion may demand, hereafter address our friends in this form, and hope 
one day to announce the glad tidings that Ireland is a republic. 

I need hardly say that I do not like the change in our national senti- 
ments so boldly acknowledged by the paragraphs which I have quoted 
from the Cincinnati News-Journal and the Washington Daily Post ac- 
knowledging our return to monarchical ways. The saluting of the Eng- 
lish flag at Yorktown; our military officers appointed to wait upon Lord 
Lorne on his visit here; our insult to American manhood in being com- 
pelled to wear livery; our willingness to vote presents and even deco- 
rations to our officers from foreign despots in violation of our Constitu- 
tion; our doleful attempts to imitate English squireens in fox hunts at 
Newport and elsewhere, at which American ladies forget their Amer- 
can womanhood in witnessing the barbarities inflicted on the poor half- 


| ts > % ‘ ° > oO : 7 ‘ > » get 
Whereas the House has been informed that certain peaceable and law-abiding | tamed pet fox that does not know enough of its wild nature t 


| away from its cruel quadrupedal or more inhuman bipedal pursuers 
city for the benefit of orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors of the United | 


the crazy homage which we recently paid to the lord chief-justice rep- 
resenting the tyranny with which the judiciary of a fearful despot- 


| ism trampled down the rights of its subjects; the flunkeyism of our 


: “ : ; , ; } 
Treasury Department in ordering, illegally, his baggage to be passed 


through the custom-house without search, while members of our OW n 
American judiciary and their wives and daughters have been subjected 
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to the most annoying searches in their trunks and on their shrinking 

rsons; the proposing of the queen’s health on the last celebration of 
ce birthday at the royal residence of her lordly representative by one 
of our highest officials; buying and accepting English ships to send on 
our national expedition when our own ship-builders were ready at less 
cost and in less time to furnish superior vessels for the service; spies | 
admitted to our post-offices to facilitate the betrayal of our republic- | 
ans who sympathize with freedom into the hands of an unmerciful 
foe; singing and playing ‘‘ God save the Queen”’ and * Rule Britannia’”’ 
by our national bands and on public occasions; the undue and unde- 
served craze over foreign actors and artists to the neglect and injury of 
our own superior native talent; the use of our national vessels as pri- 
vate yachts for feeding the vanity of our public servants and their fam- 
ilies when, if they could be spared for any such service, they should be 
used for excursions on the water to give fresh air and renewed health 
to the poor and sickly widows and orphans of the gallant soldiers who 
fell in the struggle for the Union; the unconstitutional use of official 
flags in imitation of royal customs by our Secretaries and President, 
when no flag but the starry banner should be displayed; the interfer- 
ence of foreign ministers in Congressional matters and the formation of 
our Congressional committees; the homage, almost adoration, with 
which foreign lecturers are received, even by our public servants, whose 
tongues and pens are still sibilant with curses upon our people and 
Government—to these and other imitations and encroachmentsof foreign 
folly and aristocratic antics I am unalterably opposed. I believe the 
American people are with me. I believe my own district, which in- 
cludes the wealth and worth, the culture and brains, as well as the 
more useful working classes, is with me. In the imminent Presidential 
election these things will have a vast influence on the issue. The least 
appearance of pandering to these aristocratic innovations or departure 
ftom American manners will influence the votes of a million Democratic 
voters more than any question deemed by short-sighted Congressmen 
as of more importance. 

I stand up for the American ideas of Washington and Jefferson, and 
shall oppose all measures in favor of monopolies and land-grabbing. 

Room for American ideas; perpetuate our American independence; re- 
vive our ship-building; restore our marinecommerce; protect American 
labor, and elevate the condition of the workingman; limit the hoursand 
increase the pay of American labor; prompt relief and liberal pensions 
to our soldiers and sailors; enlarge postal facilities, and secure a uni- 
form penny postage. These are objects to which I have been and shall 
be devoted as long as I remain here. If my constituents disapprove of 
this, letthem, at the dictation of English snobbery, call me home. 

Let us be content with the honors and customs of our own country, 
in place of running abroad for honors and decorations; give undivided 
allegiance to our own glorious flag, or, if forced to show our preferences, 
let our hatred be for tyrants and our sympathy for the oppressed. 
Waste no admiration on foreign governments while you have one of 
your own to which every true American may proudly turn and exclaim: 

Empires shall perish and monarchies fail ; 
Kingdoms and thrones in thy glory grow pale ; 
Thou shalt live on, and thy people shall own 
Loyalty’s sweet, where each heart is thy throne; 


Union and freedom thine heritage be— 
Country of Washington, blessings on thee! 





A National Policy of Public Buildings—The Public Building at 
Detroit, Mich. 


SPEECH 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN. 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 5, 1884. 


The House potas in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
0 


for the consideration of bills reported fi the C i i ildi 
natin po rom the Committee on Public Buildings 


Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I beg the attention of the House for a few moments 
to some considerations affecting the matter of public buildings. It 
has been charged, or at least intimated here, that there isa public build- 
ing pool, or ring, or combination. If there be such a combination, Mr. 
( hairman, I certainly have no knowledge of it. There is nowhere in 
this long list any bill that affects my district directly or that comes 
within two hundred miles of it. So far as I am concerned, each of 
these bills stands and shall stand upon its own merits if it has any. 

_As a matter of general principle and of national policy, I am in favor 
of the National Government 
ings, constructed and adapted for its own use. 
any judicious and far-seeing business mah would do business or could 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Successfully do business upon the plan that this Government has hith- | 


erto largely pursued. 
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I said I was not directly interested in this bill, 


but I am interested, as is every citizen of Michigan, in the bill some- 
where on this Calendar for a new public building in the city of Detroit, 
which we all proudly own as the metropolis of our State—‘‘ the City of 
the Straits.’’ 


It may serve as a sample of that false economy which has failed to 


provide adequate facilities for the transaction of the public business, 
when I state that less than one-half of the Government business in that 
city is transacted in the Government’s building, and that more than 
$5,000 is annually expended there in rents for the accommodation of 
Government offices outside the public building. 


The fact is that long years ago the city and the public business had 


outgrown the quarters provided, and all sorts of wasteful and extrava- 
gant expedients have been resorted to, and the public business is scat- 





-onducting its business in its own build- | 
I do not believe that | 





tered all about the city; the post and customs office in one place, the 
internal revenue in another, the engineer in a third, the life-saving 
service in a fourth, and so on to the end. In using this as an illustra- 
tion I beg to print some further facts and statistics, that members may 
have them to refer to when that bill is reached, as the time allowed on 
each bill will preclude their presentation then. 

I desire to take this occasion, Mr. Chairman, to say that I am not in 
favor of extravagant expenditures for public buildings, but I am in 
favor ofan economical liberality. This Governmentis to endure, I hope 
and trust, fora thousand years. So long as it endures it will need, 
and must have, post-offices, court-houses, custom-houses, and accom- 
modations for its other public business. The demand will never be 
less, but will constantly increase. 

Judging by the growth of the past quarter of a century, we can 
searcely conceive how great that increase will be. The child is now 
born who will see not less than 200,000,000 people inhabiting this conti- 
nent. These willall demand and must have the postal facilitiesand the 
revenue facilities pertaining to a mighty nation, We know not what 
new developments in commerce, in manufactures, in invention await 
us. The coming of the postal telegraph or the universal postal tele- 
phone I regard as only a question of time, and of but a short time at 
that. 

The great commercial age is at our door. Here in this great temper- 
ate belt of the American continent is to be its grandest field of devel- 
opment. We legislate to-day for nearly 55,000,000 of people. The 
next generation which stands in our place will legislate for 100,000,000, 
and our grandchildren will legislate for 200,000,000. The vast busi- 
ness of these coming millions must be carried on; it must have appro- 
priate buildings in which it shall be carried on. If they shall be con- 
structed by the Government for the express use for which they are 
designed the business can be conducted conveniently and economic- 
ally. If this business is to be carried on in buildings not designed for 
the use to which they are appropriated the business will be carried on 
wastefully and uneconomically. 

It is a disgrace to this nation that the post-office business of this cap- 
ital is carried on in an old tumble-down hotel structure utterly unfitted 
for the use to which it is put and utterly destructive of all economy of 
force or finance. And so it is all over the country. The business of 
this great Government is carried on in rented buildings, wholly un- 


adapted to its use, at great loss of time, money, and business. It is 
time this contemptible, cheese-paring policy was abandoned. We are 
no longer colonies. Weare the great Republic of the West. We are 


in the second century of our national existence. The crisis of national 
peril has been safely passed. Henceforth the path of empire lies straight 
and plain before us. It is time that the National Government trans- 
acted its business in its own quarters, designed and adapted to its 
use. There can be no more absurd idea than that hoarding is economy. 

In this case holding hundreds of millions of dollars in the Treasury 
while the Gevernment has not a decent roof over its head is unmiti- 
gated foolishness and extravagance. Money is only a blessing when it 
is used. These millons should be put in circulation throughout the 
States, giving employment to thousands of artisans, expended not in 
wasteful jobs and ornate architecture, but in the erection of solid, sub- 
stantial, enduring, and dignified public buildings, that shall stand as 
some fit and worthy symbol of the sovereignty of this nation, the maj- 
esty of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an economy (so called) that is simply the out- 
ward sign of a shriveled soul. It is not economy, but niggardliness. 


| To use a homely phrase, ‘‘It saves at the spigot and wastes at the 
| bung.”’ 


It is the economy of the miser, who sees no use to which 
money can be put but to hoard it, while all the utilities and beauties 
of life lie waste and unimproved. 

We stand here to legislate for a great Government, for a great people, 
and for a great future. We are to-day in the van of the world’s ad- 
vance. Weare building for thecoming generations. Let us buildas ior 
the future; build likestatesmen; build in aspirit that shall have some 
of the breadth of the continent; build as though we believed that this 
great nation, this noble sisterhood of ‘‘States in empire,’’ were to be 


perpetual. 


APPENDIX 
The present public building at Detroit is occupied as follows: 
The basement, though wholly underground, is constantly used by 
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the Post-Office Department for receiving, sorting, and dispatching mails. 
It is a wholly unfit place, but is used of necessity. 

The main or first floor is wholly occupied by the post-office, but is so 
inadequate that it is very gre atly crowded and very poorly lighted for 
its use. On the first floor and part of the second it is necessary to burn 
gas constantly in order to transact the business. The gas bill for the 
year ending December 31, 1883, was $5,073, and fully four-fifths of this 
was consumed in the post-office. 

The second floor is occupied by the custom-house, the United States 
district attorney’s office, and the clerks of the United States circuit and 
district courts. The accommodations for the custom-house are wholly 
inadequate. 

The third floor is used by the United States court-rooms, judges’ 
rooms, jury-rooms, United States marshal, supervising and local in- 
spectors of steamboats, and special agents of the Treasury Department. 

In addition to these the following offices are maintained in rented 
buildings at rentals as indicated 





Appraiser’s store, at wharf. 
Customs office, at wharf 
Life-Saving Service 
Internal-revenue oftice 





cee Soove 

Marine-Hospital Service ein 

Office paymaster United States Army... 

Firs t oflice Engineer Corps (General O. M ‘Poe 
Second oflice Engineer (¢ orps 

rhird office 
ight-H« 


Engineer Corps 
yuse Board 
ight-House 


I 
I 
P¢ 
I 


Major Howard 
Board (second 
nsion office ; 
nited States land offices 


Total rents 


That a correct idea may be formed of the ne eds of the customs serv- 
ice at Detroit, it should be borne in mind that for the year 
June 30, 1883, there were entered at that pert— 

Foreign vessels (being the largest of any port 
except New York city 
Foreign vessels cleared 
except New York) ........ 
Number of entries of merchandise (be ing 6,501 moree ntries than at 

Chicago the same year, where thenumber was 10,208 ; in the num- 

ber of entries made Detroit stands seventh in the United States, 

only New York, Boston, Philade iphia, San! rancisco, Burlington, 

Vt.,and Port Huron having more 
Value of foreign exports (being third in rank for fore ign e xports, 

only New York and Portland leading Detroit 

COASTWISE TRADE. 
Coastwise vessels entered (being eighth in the United States 
Coastwise vessels cleared (being eighth in the United States 
Number of vessels documented (being twenty-third in a list of one 
hundred and twenty-nine ports which issued documents)............. 
Customs collections last fiscal year. 


in the United States 


being also the lar gest in the United Stu ates 


2.553 
394 
$406, 846 46 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Internal-revenue collections for the last fiscal year amounted to..... $1, ! 
PENSION OFFICE. 


251, 419 52 


ending 





The Detroit United States pension officeannually disburses about... 
POST-OF FICE 


$2, 000, 000 00 
BUSINESS. 


To show the past and prospective increase of business in the Detroit 
post-office, the following official figures are appended: 


Years. 


Gross receipts.| Net revenue. 


1861 ..... 
re 
1871.. 

L876 

1879 

1883 


334, 
89, 
134, 
182 
205, 
391 


147 91 
634 27 
391 95 
397 76 
313 49 
, 884 99 


$10, 627 00 
4l, 472 33 
77,073 81 

116, 544 24 

139, 849 33 

233, 647 26 


Number of letters delivered by carriers: 
21; 1883, 7,046,192. 

Number of letters mailed: 1879, 7,362,050; 1883, 
total number of pieces of mail matter received and delivered, 34,110,101; 
money-order receipts, 1876, $1,491,650; 1883, $2,594,080; total cash 
receipts, 1883, $2,985,964. 


1869, 187,199; 1879, 4,692,- 


591,873; 


1874, 4,: 


UNITED STATES COURTS AT DETROIT. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1883: 
United States civil cases terminated during year 
United States criminal cases terminated during year.... 
Civil suits (other than United States) commence 
Civil suits (other than United States) terminated..... ..... 
Admiralty cases commenced.. 
Admiralty cases terminated 


.. 155 
: 165 
. 242 
, 218 


Total cases terminated 
Government 
ment building: 


1. The United States post-office, with allits adjuncts: In addition to | 


the regular officers and employés there are fifty-six railway postal 
clerks who regularly report here. 
2. The United States custom-house, with all its adjuncts, and forty- 
eight customs officials who report here regularly. 
The United States circuit and district courts, with all their ad- 
juncts of judges, district attorneys, marshals, juries, clerks, commis- | 
sioners, &c. 


‘ stove . 483 | 
officers and employés to be accommodated in Gov ern- | 


| Charleston, S.C 


| Hartford,Conn 
| Knoxville, 
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The internal-revenue office. 
The United States pension office. 
The Life-Saving Service. 
Signal Corps. 
Marine-Hospital Service. 
Office United States paymaster. 
10. United States Engineer Corps, in all its departments. 
11. The Light- House Board. 
At the present time only the first three are accommodated partially 
in the Government building. The total number of United States offi- 


cers and employés now on duty at Detroit and entitled to office accom- 
modations is 196. 


OD BD Ot 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF DETROIT. 
Bank capital, 1883 

Bank deposits, 1883 

Bank loans and discounts, 1883 

Bank clearing-house transactions for month of December, 1883. 


To this I add only a few items of transportation: 
Shipments of corn from Detroit: 


$4, 100. 000 
21,745, 000 
18, 113, 000 
14, 374, 554 


Bushels 


1880 218. 907 


1881 ... 
1882.... 


| 1883 


| 1881 
| 1882 


; MANUFACTURES. 
uae r of establishments, 1880 
Capital employed, 1880 


Value of manufactured products, ‘1880 
POPULATION. 
1870, census report 79. 577 
1880, census report.... 116.340 
1884 (estimated). 150. 000 


The great growth of Detroit during the past four years is indicated 


| in part by the increase of business in the post-office. 


The foregoing statistics give a very imperfect idea of the Government 
business to be transacted and the number of employés and officers to be 
accommodated. The present accommodations are not one-half equal 
to the demand. Such is the present aspect of the case. 

Few cities in the Union have made more rapid strides in population 
and business during the past four years than Detroit. It is one of the 
great entrepdts of the United States. Itis the metropolis and the great 
depot of one of the most flourishing of the States of the Union—a stat: 
which, although not yet half a century old, is nevertheless ninth in 
population, ninth in the product of manufactures, fourth in the produc- 
tion of wheat and wool, and first in its product of iron, copper, lumber, 
and salt, and sixth in the scale of least illiteracy, being surpassed only 
by Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, Maine, and Dakota in the order state 

The State of Michigan, with nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants, has 
three Government buildings within its boundaries: 

1. The building at Detroit, completed in 1860 at an original cos 
$182,733, and upon which has been expended in twenty-four years in 
repairs and changes the sum of $31,685.57, making a total of— 


SII sisscthesieleamacelconlh liecoudalideibiied oadniaouaieda aidan. abcaiegenee titans piatenhaceneeve $214, 418 00 
Cost of site 


24. 000 00 


The court-house and post-office at Grand Rapids, which cost— 
I cath i cil acne a ie aa a dient a esawes cee. $141,413 00 
apatite obssabcichansinin Civ vivian <vcetbeaviniteoibdetanmiealibes seiventehdaoennssvessen 69, 996 00 


Total 


211, 409 00 
2 


3. Custom-house and court-house at Port Huron (one of the largest 
ports of entry in the United States) — 
I S341, 876 71 
s2 5, 205 00 
247,081 71 
Besides this a site has been acquired at Marquette, in the Upper 
Peninsula, at a cost of $7,075—making a grand total for the entire State 
of Michigan from its admission until the present time of $303,983.71. 
I desire to compare this with the expenditure for public buildings in 
other States at points comparatively small and commercially unimpor- 
tant, and with the exception of Portland, Me., and Charleston, 5. C., 
not upon the coast or frontier, and where the actual necessity for large 
expenditure is comparatively small; not that this w ill increase our 
need or the justice of our demand for the metropolis of Michigan, but 
that it may appeal to your sense of equity and fair dealing: 


Cost of build- 
ing. 


Population, 


Name of city. 1880. 


Cost of site. 


Albany, N. Y.... 90, 758 
Carson City, Nev 4, 229 


$535, 


$691 


434, 369 * 


518 2 
, 228 , 369 9 3b 
49, 984 :. 736 6 2, 968, 70) 
48, 961 361, 396 5 494, 255 | 
42,015 7,836 && 7 a 851. egperd 
9, 693 : S41 , 300 OO | 399, 141 +4 
43, 350 TT 3,500 00 443,277 


10, 000 00 
Fall River, Mass... 


Tenn 
Nashville, Tenn.. 
Portland, Me. (e xclusive of 


; a5 915 02 
marine hospital). 955, 915 Us 


33,810 | 915,415 02 


, 500 00 
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Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BENTON McMILLLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 10, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: With a full knowledge of the Cumberland River I 


AAD 


derstand fully the importance of this work as they could have done if 
the report had been made out in time—lI feel quite sure they will see 
the wisdom of the expenditure. 

Time after time I went to General Wright’s office, at the opening of 
this session, to get the report before the committee in season that we 
might get the appropriation in this bill. But the response was given 


that it had not yet been forwarded to Washington from Chattanooga. 
| This continued till only a few weeks before this bill was reported to the 


House. I had visited Captain Turrill twice before I came on to Wash- 
ington last December, and he had promised me he would forward it to 


| Major King as soon as possible, which I heard he did. 


concur heartily with what my colleague [ Mr. CALDWELL] has said con- | 


cerning it. It isin many respects the most remarkable river on the 
continent. For more than six hundred miles it is navigable for a good 
portion of the year without locks and dams. 
and its bed is rock; so that there is no difficulty in getting all the abut- 


ment necessary for the most perfect system of improvement and all the | 


material necessary for the work. There is probably no other river in 
the world upon which the same amount of valuable improvement can be 
placed at so small! a cost. 

Notwithstanding the great length of the stream, its average width is 
only from one hundred to one hundred and fifty yards. Yet for a good 
portion of the year boats carrying four hundred tons can run, and did 
run even before any improvements were placed on the river. The ob- 


ject we have in view by the amendment proposed is to appropriate | 
3100,000 to begin the work of locking and damming, and I hope the | 


House will vary from the rule adopted of sustaining the committee 
and adopt this amendment. 

The country through which it passes is unsurpassed in fertility any- 
whereinthe world. Itisas richas the valley of the Ganges or the Jumna. 
This river is, as I have said, only from one’ hundred to one hundred 
and fifty yards wide, with a deep channel that has not changed percepti- 
bly since the country was settled. There are no quicksands to sap the 
foundations of the dams; there are none of the thousand difficulties 


that are encountered on other works of improvement of this kind. It 
has anaverage fall, I believe, of about eight inches to the mile. Each 


lockand each dam placed upon it according to the plan prepared in the 
engineer’s report, which is practically adopted by the committee, will 
give permanent navigation for twenty miles. 

Sirs, look what a work can be done with but little more than $3,000,- 
000. Cincinnati has paid more than twenty millions for her Southern 
road. Itis but little longer than this river. For one-seventh of the 
amount her road cost we can have a river made navigable the whole 
year, with no cross-ties to rot every ten years, no embankments to wash 
out, no rails to wear out and be replaced every few years; a free high- 
way for commerce where the great Maker of the universe intended 
there should be one. 

It is not like the Muscle Shoals improvement. There you have had 
to spend millions before the least benefit could be derived from your 
improvement. Here when you have expended a hundred thousand dol- 
lars you get one lock, and then there is permanent navigation for more 
than twenty miles above it for all time. You get full benefit of the 
work even while it progresses. 

Une other point I wish to call your attention to. The report of the 
engineer states that the work already done upon this river, which has 
cost more than a quarter of a million dollars, can be utilized and will 
be of vast service in the corfstruction of the locks proposed by the new 
system. It is not like abandoning an old system of improvements and 
adopting a new where all the old work is lost and useless. Take for 
example the Sand Shoals near my own home. There the work con- 
sisted of deepening the channel of the river by blasting out the rocks 
ot the bottom. It requires no argument to prove that it will require 
ewer and lower dams where this has been done. 

_ i know the committee have labored under difficulty. 
them with punie faith in this matter. 
‘rom the fact that the report of the engineer in charge of the work, 
Major King, was held back until more than half this session was gone. 
It never came out until my colleague and I went before the committee, 
and we for the first time brought it to their attention. If the mem- 


Its banks are rock-bound | 





I do not charge | 


Our cre: 28 2 as ¢ ise } 
ur greatest trouble has arisen | hse liaimeedaden te Gin onli 


| but more difficult work, on account of bad fi 


bers of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors could have had that re- | 


port as they had those of other rivers, I can not doubt the result would 
have been different. The other reports reached them the first of the 
session last December; this one not until after the middle of March, 
when the committee had settled on the basis of their bill and done 
much of the work. It is now for us to consider whether it is not wise 
to commence and continue the improvement in the way proposed. 
Notwithstanding the delay of the report and the inconvenience it 


has caused the committee—I hope not, but Iam sure when the Sen- 


ate, the House, and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors come to un- | 


XV—29 


Mr. Chairman, I succeeded in getting an appropriation two years ago 
to have a survey of the Cumberland River, with a view of locking and 
damming it. The following is the report of thesurvey; it only requires 
a glance to show that the work is eminently practicable: 


SURVEY WITH A VIEW TO PLACING LOCKS AND DAMS ON THE CUMBERLAND RIVER 
FROM NASHVILLE, TENN., TO THE CINCINNATI SOUTHERN RAILROAD IN KEN- 
TUCKY. 

UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., February 26, 1 

GENERAL: I have the honor to submit the following report on the survey of 
the Cumberland River from Nashville, Tenn., to the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
road, Kentucky, made in compliance with your instructions of April 24, 1883, as 
follows: 

“To make such survey and report as to the cost of placing locks and dams on 
the Cumberland River from Nashville, Tenn., to the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
road in Kentucky, as, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, is necessary to com- 
plete the examination and report of said river; said report to be 

‘First. As tothe practicability of the work. 

‘**Second. Its probable cost from Nashville to the Kentucky line. 

“Third. Thecost from the Kentucky line to the CincinnatiSouthern Railroad 

* Fourth. The cost of locking and damming so as to improve Smith’s Shoals.”"’ 

The survey was begun at Point Burnside, the crossing of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad, on the 15th of July last, and was extended to Nashville, a 
distance of 328 miles, and embraced a continuous line of levels and transit line 
with cross-sections, and soundings at the shoals and proposed lock-sites. 

The field-work of the survey was completed on the Ist of November last, and 
it was intended that the maps also should be completed before the end of No- 
vember, but it was found impracticable to do so,and they were not completed 
until last week 

A survey of Smith’s Shoals had already been made and reported upon (Sen- 
ate Ex. Doc., No. 132, Forty-seventh Congress, first session). so that nothing fur- 
ther was needed in that respect to furnish the information called for in the let- 
ter of instructions. 

It was found by the survey that the entire fall between Point Burnside and 
Nashville is 223 feet, or about 8 inches per mile, and that the general slope is 
quite uniform. 

The banksare sufficiently high in most cases to prevent overflow, and the 
river bed is generally rock, which would give secure foundation for the pro- 
posed locks. 

This river has heretofore been improved by means of wing-damsand channel 
excavations, with a view to securing an increased depth of channel at medium 
stages of the river, but without attempting to secure a navigable depth at ex- 
treme low water, and while greatly facilitating navigation, itis evident that 
such a system ofimprovement is but a partial removal ofthe difficulty. It is quite 
likely that if the stages of the river could be known in advance, so that steam- 
boats could take full advantage of all navigable boating-tides during the year, 
allthe commerce of the Cumberland River could be carried on withouta more 
radical system of improvement, but there would be several month-~ of low water, 
when all navigation would be suspended. Boats drawingfrom 2! to 30 inches 
can, in some seasons, run eight months during the year. 

The following table shows the average number of days per annum in the five 
years from 1876 to 1880, inclusive, when the river at Nashville stood at different 
levels on the gauge: 


SS4. 


Feet. 
For 188 days the river was above.................. ; 5 
PE ee GW PA COE WE BUD cnc ccccscesiiccs sessnsseccaseseusiece 10 
For 65 days the river Was A@bOve.............ccccecssccssseeescesees 15 
For 39 days the river was above..... 20 
For 27 days the river was above ; y-} 





One trouble in taking advantage of boating-tides is that many of thei are of 
such short duration that boats wonld not have time to make the entire trip with- 
out danger of getting caught on the way, which would entail! great expense, de- 


| lay, and liability to damage perishable articles of freight. 


The proposed system of improvement by locksand dams will require twenty- 
three locks with lifts, varying from 6.5 to 11.8 feet at low water, with side 
walls sufficiently high in each location to permit boats to pass the locks until 
the water is high enough to allow them to pass over the dams. As it will re- 
quire from 20 to 25 feet rise to enable boats to pass over the dams safely, it will 
be seen from the foregoing table that onan average the locks will be used about 
eleven months in the year, and during one month the boats will have to pass 
over the dams. 

It is proposed to build the locks of solid masonry and found them upon the 
rock. They should be about 60 feet wide and 250 feet between miter sills, 
though perhaps smaller dimensions would answer the purpose 

There will be a dam required at each lock from 250 to 500 feet long, and these 
should be made of stone and timber with secure foundations. Each dam wil! 
back the water to the next lock above,a distance of from Sto 19 miles, and give 
a depth of 5 feet on the lower miter sill 

The questions suggested in the letter of instructions may be answered as fol 

1. There is no doubt as to the practicability of the work. A very similar 
ndations, has been successfully 
tested on the Kentucky River, below Frankfort 
2. The probable cost from Nashville to the Kentucky line 

mated by Mr. Turrill, is anaemia 
3. The probable cost from Kentucky line to the Cin 

tailroad he estimates at 





18 esti 
weee 1, O87, 536 
innati Southern 
1, 215, 386 
Making a total of ae ; cdidiintes ‘ ‘ 3 
4. The cost-of locking and damming Smith's Shoals, as estimated in 
my report of February 15, 1882, is sense 87 


"V2 922 


Which, added to the foregoing, makes ’ ieee ‘ 
The cost of operating the thirty locks, including seven at Smith's 
Shoals, will be about $1,200 per annum each, or 336,000, which, capi- 
talized at 3 per cent., MAKES ................ccescsereeees ‘ ones wince 


4,077, 922 


200, 000 


277. 922 


Making the entire expenditure involved in the project. 277 
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The prices, per unit of quantity, given in Mr. Turrill’s estimate, are generally 
much lower than could probably be realized in conducting such work, espe- 
cially when we consider that it is scattered along 328 miles of river subject 
to sudden and heavy freshets, and that the annual appropriations for such 
works are generally scattered over eight or ten years of time. 

If undertaken, the work should be begun at Nashville and extended up the 
river so that the improvement can be utilized as fast as it is completed. This 
will benefit commerce, even on the upper river, more than to begin at two or 
more places, because the upper end of the improved river will always be the 
base from which boats can safely undertake hasty trips to the upper waters of 
the Cumberland and its tributaries on short tides in summer. Any attempt to 
improve intermediate sections would not only add greatly to the cost of the 
work but would delay its completion, and the detached locks and dams would 
be of no use until connected with the completed work below. 

As to whether this “improvement is proper to be made,” it may be remarked 
that some more radical improvementof the Cumberland is evidently demanded 
by the interests of commerce; and if the necessary depth of water can not be ob- 
tained without locks and dams, the expenditure of $5,000,000 for building them 
may be justified. But before deciding this point it is proper to inquire whether 
the same amount of money, or even a much smaller sum, may not provide a 
sutiicient depth of water for all commercial purposes. It must also be borne in 
mind that the system of locks, even if completed in the most substantial man- 
ner, would not bean unmixed blessing, since they would atall times cause some 
delay, and accidents might occasionally stop navigation altogether for several 
days at atime; but at alltimes when the river is above say fifteen feet at Nash- 
ville navigation would be better without locks than with them. 

When the river at Nashville is above ten feet, or about four months in each 
year, there is probably sufficient water for all purposes of navigation, so that 
the locks may be consideredas desirable only eight months in the year, or two- 
thirds of the time, while during the other third they would not only cause de- 
lay and expense for working, but would be practically unnecessary. As the 
average fall is only eight inches per mile, there would be no trouble about 
rapid currents if the slope could be made tolerably uniform, and the important 
question would be to get a sufficient depth of water. To determine whether 
this is practicable the low-water discharge of the river was measured at three 
points, with the following results, namely : 

1. Above the Kentucky and Tennessee State line, 850 cubic feet per second. 

2. Above the mouth of Caney Fork, 1,100 cubic feet per second. 

3. Near Nashville, 1,325 cubic feet per second. 

By computation it is found that if the river at low water were confined ina 
channel eighty feet wide at bottom and with side slopes of forty-five degrees at 
the shoal places, and the slope regulated by jetties or wing-dams, these quan- 
tities of water will be sufficient to give a depth of five feet, six feet, and seven 
feet at the points just mentioned. . 

In other words, there will be plenty of water if the width and slope are prop- 
erly regulated, and this can be done by a suitable arrangement of brush and 
stone dams so disposed as to narrow the channel] at low water and cause the 
gravel to scour to the proper depth at the shoals and form deposits in the deep 
places, where it will not only be out of the way but will assist in backing the 
water upon the shoal places. 

To those not familiar with the subject it might appear that this would simply 
be a continuation of the improvement on the present plan, and to a certain ex- 
tent it would be; but it should be remembered that the existing project has cost 
only $277,000 for the entire improvement from Nashville to the head of Smith’s 
Shoals, or less than one-nineteenth of what it is now proposed to apply to the 
same portion of the river. 

In order to compare the lock and dam system with the jetty system, which, by 
the way, is somatiien like the original problem of improving the mouth of the 
Mississippi River minus most of its difficult and experimental features, Mr. 
Turrill was directed to make an estimate of the cost of improving the worst, or 
most difficult, and the most favorable sections ef the river by jetties, with the 
following result: 

Worst section: With locks, $180,951 ; without !ocks, $268,700. 

Best section : With locks, $168,008; without locks, $121,300. 

The cost with locks includes the cost of operating, capitalized as in the gen- 
eral estimate, and the figures show that in the worst section the locks would be 
about $88,000 cheaper, while in the best section they would cost $46,700 more 


than the ee. 

It should also be taken into account that the building of jetties will not inter- 
fere at any time with the free navigation of the river, while the dams can not be 
built without entirely stopping navigation for longer or shorter periods, accord- 


ing to the stage of water, floods, weather, appropriations, and other circum- 
stances under which they are built. 


In some cases it will evidently be better to build locks, while in others jetties 
will be more advantageous. 


I would, therefore, respectfully recommend that if this improvement is un- 
dertaken by Congress the following provisions be made: 


1. That the appropriation be made without geographical limit other than 


that it shall be applied to the “improvement of the Cumberland River above 
Nashville.”’ 


2. That, in order to conduct the work on business principles, the first appro- 


ai should be enough to complete at least three locks and dams next above 
Nashville, say $400,000. 

3. That the law shall simply specify the depth of navigable channel to be se- 
cured, leaving it to the Secretary of War to adopt the plan of improvement best 
adapted to the physical conditions of each section of the river. A depth of 
four feet, at ordinary low water, say eleven months in a year, would probably 
‘we sufficient for all purposes of navigation. 

Mr. Turrill’s report, giving details of the survey, estimates, and commercial 
statistics, is appended hereto. The maps will be forwarded when copied. 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. R. KING, Major of Engineers. 
Curer or EXGINEERS, United States Army. 

Mr. Chairman, there is hardly an element of wealth found on any 
other river of this continent that is not found in the valley of the Cum- 
berland River. The finest coal for domestic purposes in the country is 
there in abundance. If this improvement is made, coal can be deliv- 
ered along the Cumberland to Nashville at less than 10 cents a bushel. 

I have already mentioned the fertility of this valley. It will pro- 
duce two crops of potatoes a year, and yet there are hundreds of miles 
where none of this crop can be sent abroad, for the reason that at the 
season for their sale there is no transportation. There is such a com- 
bination of agricultural capabilities in this valley as is not found in 
any other region I have ever seen. In Sumner and Wilson Counties 
there is a combination of blue-grass and cotton lands. In a radius of 
ten miles cotton may be found, cotton of a fine quality; pastures upon 
which have been produced some of the finest horses that have ever 
marked the American continent and finest cattle of the land; potatoes 
that find a ready sale in every market, both for seed and for the table, 
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and growing two crops a year from the same land; corn, wheat, oats 
and the grasses in the greatest abundance; and fruits and vegetables 
in the greatest luxuriance. All along the valley a population as ip. 
dustrious, intelligent, and honest as any in the world is found. They 
need only permanent transportation such as this amendment—this 
river improvement—contemplates to make their region second to yo 
part of the great Mississippi Valley in thrift and wealth. 

Sir, in support of what I say concerning the resources and products 
of this section I quote the following from the report of Captain Tur- 
rill, who made the survey. While it does not enumerate all the ele- 
ments of wealth or give the full capacity of the country, it will shed 
some light on it: 

RESOURCES OF THE UPPER CUMBERLAND. 


The population of that portion of Kentucky and Tennessee drained by t} 
Cumberland above Nashville is about 500,000. The resources of that portion o! 
the valley above Burnside, Ky., have been described by Lieutenant Marsha) 
Corps of Engineers, Capt. W. C. Crozer, and others, in their reports of survev< 
in that vicinity. The development of that particular region would be great|, 
assisted by the improvement here recommended. After passing Smith's Shoa/s 
coal could be towed cheaply at all seasons of the river to Nashville and neic! 
boring cities, where manufactures are on the increase. 

Coal was formerly mined on the South Fork and taken down in barges, but 
of late years they have been unable tocompete with other coal on account of un- 
certainty of transportation. This coal is said to possess fine coking qualities 

The coal mines at Poplar Mountain, Wayne County, Kentucky, were once 
profitably worked, the coal being brought six miles on a railroad to the river 
and carried down in barges by a towboat. The mines have not been worked 
for several years, though the supply is said to be abundant. Extensive depos- 
its of coal also exist near the head of navigation of Obey’s River. 

Coil oil is frequently found on the banks of the Cumberland in Wayne, Clin- 
ton, and Cumberland Counties, Kentucky, and near the riverin Putnam, Jack- 
son, Overton, and Clay Counties, Tennessee. Experts give it as their opinion 
that this oil-field has a bright future, and only awaits cheap transportation 
Timber of valuable quality is found in large quantities, principally oak, poplar, 
hickory,and walnut. Last year about 1,700 rafts were brought down to Nash- 
ville and some carried to the mouth of the Cumberland. These rafts sold for at 
least $500,000, 

The river valley is generally well cultivated, and soil adapted to raising corn 
wheat, rye, barley, tobacco, and other farm and garden products. There ar: 
grist- mills of large capacity at Mill Springs, Monticello, Burksville, Celina, and 
Hartsville, and large saw-mills at Burksville and Celina. In the thirteen coun- 
ties through which the Cumberland passes from Burnside to Nashville ther: 
are about one hundred smal! grist and saw mills. 

Twenty-five thousand bushels of coal were brought over Smith’s Shoals last 
winter and sold at small towns lower down the river, none being brought lower 
than Carthage, Tenn. 

An estimate of the business done by steamers during the season of 1882-'83 
given in my report of operations during the last fiscal year, is as follows: 


Articles carried (above Nashville). 
Approximate value 
Corn, 1,600,000 bushels ' icine ( 
Wheat, 300,000 bushels 
Tobacco, 6,000 hogsheads 
Potatoes, 35,000 barrels... 
Eggs, 80,000 dezen 


000 
000 
, 000 
000 
0) O00 
0) 
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Miscellaneous freight, 2,500 tons. 

Passengers carried, 20,000. 

With reliable navigation, secured by locks and dams, the business would in 
ten years probably be four times as much per year. 

This improvement is very much desired by those living along the river, if it 
is shown to be practicable. Sufficient money ought to be available in one sea- 
son to push the work and notdelay navigation. About six months ofeach year's 
work could be prosecuted above Nashville in the river channels, as no boats 
could run during that time. p 

In view of the possibility of some railroad company desiring to cross the Upper 
Cumberland in afew years, or sooner, those interested in navigation here very 
much desire that the control of the War Department over bridges on the Ohio 
and Mississippi be extended to this river. 

Profile and maps will be forwarded to you as soon as finished. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


C. A. TURRILL, Assistant Engineer. 


This, Mr. Chairman, is no mere creek in importance. It is a river 
which fills every requirement of the Constitution in that importance 
and magnitude which are required for Government aid. It has been 
recognized for years, and has been appropriated for ever since I have 
been in Congress. I have also succeeded in getting appropriations for 
its tributaries, the Caney Fork and Obey’s Rivers, the former of which 
is not only appropriated for in this bill, but an additional survey there- 
for ordered. They possess the same geological formations and general 
topography and yicld the same rich products found in such luxuriance 
in the valley of the main stream. 

On the waters of Obey’s River, in Clay and Overton Counties, has re- 
cently been discovered lithograph stone which is said to be equal to 
any inthe world. This improvement would bring it to the markets 0! 
the world and save the large importations of that indispensable mate- 
rial. In addition to these things magnificent forests of the best tim- 
ber cover all the Upper Cumberland region. The counties of Wilson, 
Sumner, Trousdale, Macon, Smith, De Kalb, Jackson, Clay, Putnam, 
Overton, Pickett, Fentress, Davidson, and all the valley in Kentucky 
would be vastly benefited by the improvement. = 

Sir, there are many other things that might be said in support o! this 
appropriation, but my time being exhausted I will have to desist. I 
trust the amendment will be adopted, and the improvement of the 
Cumberland River by locks and dams, as recommended by the engineer 
in his last report, will be begun. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. WHITE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884. 


The House being in Committee ofthe Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We see the Democratic party to-day advocating a 
Republican measure. I desire to read, not so much for the information 
of gentlemen who know it already as by way of refreshing their memo- 
ries, what the Republican party said in its national platform in 1880: 

We esteem it the duty of Congress to develop and improve our water courses 
and harbors, but insist that further subsidies to private persons or corporations 
must cease, 

I need not refer to the faet that the candidate of the Republican 
party in his letter of acceptance indorsed that doctrine and elaborated 
upon it. In the ten minutes which is allowed me I must hasten with 
my remarks. 

I desire to have the Democratic party understand that this is Repub- 
lican doctrine, which has come down to usthrough such men as Henry 
Clay and his followers. It is old Whig doctrine, handed down to us, 
their legitimate heirs. It is the doctrine of the Republican party, and 
never until this Congress has it been a part of the Democratic programme. 
Iam glad to welcome gentlemen on that side of the House on this issue. 
I avail myself of this opportunity to say that I stand on the broad 
doctrine of the Constitution, that Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce among the several States, backed up by the further clause 
that ‘‘the Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United*States, or in any Department or officer thereof.’’ 

I desire to call attention of gentlemen of this committee to the fact 
that the navigable streams of the country are national streams, and pre- 
sumably bear upon their waters general commerce. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. Allow me to ask a question. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I decline to yield; I have only ten 
minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. I want you to tell me—— 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I decline to yield. All this talk about 
national improvements and all this demagogism about local improve- 
ments vanishes in view of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We are this day confronted with this question, whether 
with the $7,000,000,000 invested in railroads the National Government 
will compel those railroads to do justice between the people in the sev- 
eral States who must use them? If the nation is to compel the rail- 
roads todo so, how will it do it—by an empty law, or by improving the 
natural highways so that the commerce of the nation shall travel on 
the natural water ways of the country so cheaply that these artificial 
carriers will be compelled to come to the rates and fares, especially the 
freight rates, of the cheap water ways? 

It is clear to this committee, without any explanation on my part, 
that I am for liberal appropriations for rivers and harbors; not that I 
indorse this bill in ail its particulars, but the general idea on which 
the bill is based, namely, that it is the duty of Congress to regulate 
commerce among the States; that it is the duty of Congress to take 
these railroad kings by the throat, not by means of a law, but by ap- 
propriating the people’s money to improve the natural highways of the 
people’s commerce. 

1 go further, however, and say that the navigation of the Mississippi 
River, so liberally appropriated for in this bill, is the least defensible 
of all the items enumerated in the bill. In the first place, there is no 
commerce on the Mississippi River which, without any appropriation, 
the bosom of that river can not abundantly carry. In the second place, 
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rolling scheme here which can put it through, as the President accused 
the last Congress of doing?’’ ‘‘Are you for this bill on any such 
ground as that?’’ Do you believe that the doctrine of the President, 
enunciated in his veto message of the first river and harbor bill of the 
Forty-seventh Congress, can be defended before the country? If you 
do, then I want you to understand that every vote that you give for 
this bill is as indefensible as any vote that was given for the bill of the 
first session of the Forty-seventh Congress. 

I plant myself squarel¥ on this position, that the American people 
believe it to be a constitutional duty on our part toappropriate money 
to improve the rivers of this country, because that is the only way in 
which you can regulate commerce among the States. The distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] has for years been attempting to 
get Congress to regulate commerce among the States by legislation. 
That is a utopian idea—utterly impracticable. 

This is the only way in which to do it, by improving nature’s high- 
ways. Does the distinguished gentleman who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, when he glides over with a mere wave 
of his hand the constitutional question upon a matter which your side 
of the House and your party from the days of Jackson down to the 
present have declared unconstitutional—does he mean to dodge that 
issue? 

And this bill is going to pass. Does your side mean to say that the 
Democratic party has abandoned its old position of State rights and 
internal improvement by the States; and is the country to understand 
that you have gone over to the Republican doctrine which we inherited 
from the old Whigs, to wit, that the Congress of the United States, as 
in former days it built a turnpike road and a light-house, can at this 
period of our national greatness improve every water way in this coun- 
try? Where are you going to draw the line now? If the Mississippi 
River is an important national water way, are you going to improve its 
navigation and leave out the Ohio because the Ohio lies for the most 
part within the State of Kentucky ? Or will you refuse to appropriate 
any money to improve the Kentucky or the Licking River simply be- 
cause they lie wholly within the State of Kentucky ? 

Sir, there is no half-way ground on this question. Every navigable 
stream within the United States is a national stream and should be 
free to general commerce. The American people expect and demand 
that Congress will make adequate appropriations to improve our water 
courses and harbors. 





Improvement of the Mississippi River. 


SPEECH 


0 


J. O'NEILL, 


MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 11, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the T nion, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair,and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I submit the following amendment: 


HON. JOHN 


OF 


Strike out, in line 779, ‘* $520,000" and insert ‘* $1,000,000.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, in asking this House to increase the appropriation for 
the improvement of the Mississippi River between Saint Louis and 
Cairo to $1,000,000 I am carrying out the desire of the engineers in 
charge of the work, who believe that this amount can be used to ad- 
vantage during this year and who have recommended such an appro- 
priation. I earnestly appeal to members for their attention, as I find 
a disposition prevailing to reject all amendments, no matter how meri- 
torious or how necessary, and to pass this bill just as it has been re- 
ported from the committee; a disposition arising, I am certain, from the 
tear of the possible defeat of an excessive bill. They should, however, 
bear in mind that it is not the amount but the incorporation of im- 


the appropriations nominally for the improvement of the navigation of proper features that brings river and harbor bills into disrepute. 


that river are really, I fear, for the improvement of private property. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment ? 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I do not yield; I can not in the ten 
minutes allowed me. 

1 observed the remarks of the chairman of the committee [Mr. WIL- 
LIS] reporting this bill as he glided over the question of the constitu- 
tionality of appropriations of this character. I want the Democratic 
party under his leadership, or any other leadership on this floor, to go 
squarely before the American people and answer these questions: ‘‘Are 
you in favor of this bill simply because you feel that there has been a 
pressure brought to bear on members on all sides of this House in its 





favor?’ “Are you for this bill simply because you believe there isa log- | 


The injudicious appropriation of money for unworthy objects by the 
| last Congress brought a similar bill under general condemnation, of 
which fact our committee appears to have been conscious, for I see that 
| all creeks and bogus rivers have been carefully eliminated from this 
bill. While this is commendable from an economic standpoint, are 
| we not committing a greater wrong by going to the other extreme in 
| refusing to make suflicient appropriations to insure the speedy com- 
pletion of river improvements now fairly inaugurated, and the early 
completion of which will afford such great benefits to our commercial 
interests in the saving of vast sums of money to our producers? 

If this House were fully conscious of this and knew that the system 
which had been inaugurated is no longer an experiment, but has been 
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demonstrated to be the true method for affording relief and had in 
every instance resulted in permanently deepening the channel, in re- 
moving shoals and bars, and in preventing caving banks, thereby afford- 
ing every guarantee for an unvexed deep-water way to the sea, I feel 
confident that a more liberal spirit would prevail and larger appropri- 
ations would be given, so that this work can be speedily completed, 
and that within a few years our people may be able to enjoy the bene- 
fits and blessings that will arise from it. 

The commerce of the valley of the Mississippi River and its naviga- 
ble tributaries, embracing over one and a half million square miles and 
comprising nearly 30,000,000 of our people, demands in the way of 
cheap transportation immediate relief to permit successful competition 
with the products of India, Russia, and South America in foreign mar- 
kets. 

The countries of Europe which do not produce sufficient wheat for 
home consumption are compelled to import 356,000,000 bushels. The 
countries of supply yield for export as follows: 

Bushels. 
74, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 
47, 000, 000 


Russia sidienatienioienasingapienun 
Other European countries... 
India peioavevetues vs 

Other countries 


Total. 187 , 000, 000 

Leaving for the United States to supply 169,000,000 bushels. 

Of corn, the countries importing require about 125,000,000 bushels, 
while those exporting supply only 56,000,000 bushels; leaving 69,000,000 
to be supplied by the United States. 

The production of grain in the Mississippi Valley in excess of the 
demands for home consumption has increased marvelously—the ship- 
ments from Saint Louis alone to New Orleans having increased from 
300,000 bushels in 1871 to nearly 12,000,000 bushels in 1883. 

The cost of shipping grain by river in 1883 during the months of 
January and February, when navigation was almost suspended, was 
25 cents per bushel, while in May and June, when there was ample 
water in the channel, the cost fell to 16} cents per bushel. The Missis- 
sippi Valley Transportation Company have barges that can carry 56,000 
bushels and make the trip to New Orleans in six and a half days with 
anine-foot stage of water, while witha five-footstage they can only carry 
20,000 bushels, and the trip requires about nineteen days. It is esti- 
mated that it costs 6 cents per bushel more to transport grain during 
low water, and that the rate of freight from Saint Louis to New Orleans 
could be reduced to 4 cents per bushel provided a stage of nine feet of 
water could be maintained in the river. 

If we realize the enormous tribute that is annually levied on our 
producers in the cost of transportation, we can not but appreciate the 
importance of improving our rivers and cheapening the cost of sending 
our grain to the sea, especially in view of the fact that we must com- 
pete against India, where labor commands but 11 cents a day and which 
last year produced 270,000,000 bushels of grain. 

The next question to consideris the feasibility of improving the river 
so as to furnish a permanent deep-water channel to the Gulf, and I real- 
ize that many members are still under the impression that the work is 
experimental, that no permanent good results can be accomplished, and 
that all moneys so expended are squandered. If they vote for this bill 
it will be owing more to the presence in this bill of appropriations to be 
used in their own districts than from a belief in the efficacy of river im- 
provement. Tosuch members! desire to submita brief sketch of what 
has been thus far accomplished in that direction. 

On the Upper Mississippi work has been carried on only at those 
points where navigation was most impeded, and has afforded substan- 
tial relief. The select committee from the Senate which visited the 
various points in the river reported the following increase in depth of 
* channel at low water: From Saint Paul to Saint Croix River, formerly 

15 inches, now 4} feet; North Saint Croix River to Chippewa River, 
tormerly 30 inches, now 6 to 9 feet. Bar one hundred and twenty 
miles below Saint Paul, formerly 30 inches, now 6 feet. Bar above 
Winona, formerly 52 inches, now 6 feet. 


the money appropriated has been wisely expended. 


Between Saint Louis and Cairo the work has been principally below | 


the city, and so far only extends to Bushburg, twenty-six miles below 
the city, it being the policy of the commission to make the work contin- 
uous. The uniting of Arsenal Island with the Illinois shore has resulted 
in permanently deepening the channel sufficiently for all needs of navi- 
gation. At Horsetail Bar, a few miles below Saint Louis, the channel 
was formerly narrow and tortuous, with a depth of but 3) feet in low 
water; it is now direct and wide, with a depth of 8} feet at low water. 

The works below Cairo consist in seeking to increase the navigable 
depth at low water by narrowing the width at that stage to about 3,000 
feet, it being found that where this width is exceeded bad navigation 
as a rule exists. Recourse is had to light, permeable structures erected 
in the river bedand designed, by checking the velocity of the current, 
to induce deposits of sediment on those portions which it is proposed 
to reclaim from the river. 

By this action it is expected that these deposits will ultimate), be 








| in favor of all the public buildings reported by this committee 


| ten times the amount appropriated in these bills. 


A long list of successful treat- | 
. . . . | 
ment of many bars, sloughs, and crossings gives ample evidence that 





| of appropriation. 


| tion of importance what the amount was. 


| the amount fixed by the former act. ng) 
should direct him before he proceeded further with this building 
| Not a lick of work has been done. 
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will have a nearly uniform width, and the tendency to form shoals in 
the wide places will be done away with, and at the same time the con. 
centrated flow thus set up will scour down the bed, remove the shoals 
and ultimately lower the flood-line. se 

To prevent the constant bank erosion now going on, both the old 
banks and the new ones, where exposed to this action, are protected 
by brush mattresses below the low-water line, and above that point by 
brush or stone or the natural vegetation. ; 

The principle of contracting the water way to secure increased depth 
is in nosense experimental, but has been successfully carried out 
many streams in this country and abroad. 

The special methods proposed have also passed beyond the expe: 
mental stage; they have received practical tests at various points oy 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, and recent work done by the com 
mission shows their correctness. They are only applicable to silt 
bearing streams. 

There has been ample testimony furnished this House of the success 
of the works at Plum Point and Providence reach, and it is not neces 
sary for me to pursue the subject further. 

With such indisputable proofs I trust no further doubts remain as to 
the beneficial results of this work. It only remains to provide ample 
means to insure thespeedy completion of theentire work. Theengineers 
in charge of the work estimate that it will cost ten or twelve million 
dollars and require ten years to complete the work from Saint Louis to 
Cairo. Will not your reduction of the estimates necessarily prolong 
the time for its completion and almost hopelessly defer the hopes oi 
those who now appeal for relief? Would it not be far wiser to increase 
the appropriations and provide for a division of the work by doubling 
or trebling the plants and starting the work at new points? The 


Ol 


ultimate cost would not be greater, and the benefits would be soon ex- 
perienced, for while the improvement of other portions of the river 
may be completed, no great relief can be experienced, as boats can only 
load to the depth of water afforded by the shoalest bar. 

With the earnest hope that a broad and liberal spirit will animat: 
this House in dealing with this question of such vital importance to ou: 
commercial welfare, I submit the amendment and hope for its adoption 


Public Building at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPEECH 


OF 


ALBERT 8. WILLIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 10, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1339) to increase the appropri- 
ation for the erection of the public building at Pittsburgh, Pa.— 

Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I respectfully ask the attention of the House for a 
few minutes. Iam in favor of this building at Pittsburgh. I have been 
I re 
gret time does not permit me to show the reason therefor. I will later 
in the day show why I am in favor of these appropriations. 

I have for three years conscientiously and faithfully, I hope, examined 
this question, and I am prepared to show by the official reports that 
the amount of rental paid by this Government would more than justify 
But I have not time 
at present to refer to those considerations. 

I desire to say, with the consent of the gentleman in charge of this 
bill [Mr. Hopkins] and with the consent of the Committee on Publ 
Buildings and Grounds—and without their consent I would not do it 
I propose to amend this bill by inserting the city of Louisville on th: 
same footing, asking no appropriation, but simply extending the limi 
If the committee will hear me for three minutes } 
will state the reason why. The Louisville bill three years ago was th 
first bill reported by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
At that time the committee had not adopted the clause requiring plans 
and contracts to be made outinadvance. It was not thereiore a ques 
The committee recognizec 
the national importance of this improvement, and declared a publi 
building should be located at Louisville, with a population of 170,000 
people, but when the architect was asked he declined to make out the 
plans, because he said on the present limit as a public officer he woui’ 
not be discharging his duty if he made out plans in accordance wit) 
Therefore he asked Congres= 


The site has been purchased, ut 


raised to the level of the normal banks. When this is done the river | the plans have not been made out for the reason I have indicated 
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Mr. Chairman, I have taken every city in the United States; I have | and disinterested citizen but that bills of the nature last referred to 


prepared in one column their population; in another column I have 

wiven the amount of public business transacted at those places, confin- | 
ing it to internal revenue, customs, and the postal service; in a fourth 

column I have given the amount expended by the Government hereto- | 
fore, andina fifth column by the rule of*hree I have madea calculation of 

what the city of Louisville would be entitled to provided she received a 

public building corresponding. to the average allowed for public build- 

ings in one hundred and four cities in the United States where public 

buildings are located. I desire to state to this committee the result of 

that examination. I have asked a number of gentlemen to state the 

result, and some have said $1,000,000 and some $2,000,000. I say to 

this committee, not upon guess but upon the record, the official records | 
of this country, if the city of Louisville were given a public building 

precisely as the city of Pittsburgh is entitled to it, they would have a 

public building equal in value to $162,310,000. If that be the average, 

and I state it upon cold calculation, certainly the amount we ask here 
is not too much. 


Introductory Statements and Remarks in Advocacy of the Pas- 
sage of Bills to Reduce, Fix, and Establish Passenger and | 
Freight Fares on the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Rail- | 
roads. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. SUMNER, 
' OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 19, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5442) to amend an act 
entitled “‘An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to 
secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
purposes,’ approved July 1, 1862,” approved July 2, 1864— 

Mr. SUMNER, of California, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My friend the honorable gentleman from Nevada, 
chairman of the Committee on Pacific Railroads [Mr. CAsstpy], has 
informed me with great emphasis during the progress of this debate 
that if it is desirable that such bills as I have introduced, cutting down 
the passenger and freight fares of the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads, should pass, the bill now under first consideration, reported by 
the majority of his committee, should be defeated, and a bill which he 
and others of the minority have recommended—prescribing method 
and dates for repayment of the bonded indebtedness of these Pacific 
roads to the United States—should be favorably acted upon by this 
House. He declares that the bill presented by the majority of the 


respect for the members of the Pacific Railroads Committee 


have, on groundsof right and justice, and immediate necessity and pop- 
ular wish as well, to say nothing of the order in which they are on the 
record here—which has been erroneously stated—precedence and prom- 


inence for a due and favorable regard by legislators at this first session 


of the Forty-eighth Congress. 


I agree with my friend from Nevada that under the circumstances 
which he narrates, if they be as stated, it seems altogether improbable 
that this bill—reported here by the majority—in behalf of which there is 


| a parade of anti-monopoly sentiment, which to say the least would have 


infinitely greater application in support of the character of measures 
to which I have alluded and to which I have claimed a preference in 
time and toil of consideration—I say that I agree with my friend in 
believing thatit isunlikely that this majority bill will ever pass the Sen- 


| ate; but 1 go further, and deny that it is of instant importance that this 


subject of proposed amendment should be treated; and for my part I 
can not but view both these bills—speaking with the greatest personal 
as obstacles 
in the path of the legislation that is most wisely desired and most im- 
peratively demanded by the people of the Pacific States and the inhab- 
itants of the country everywhere who are equally well informed with 
us of California as to the ways and workings of the railroad monopoly 
management. 

Mr. Speaker, it is probable that there are very few members of this 
House who can not recollect the time when the ‘‘Great American 
Desert’’ was the popular Peter Parley’s Geography name and designa- 
tion of that portion of the continent lying between the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Sierra Nevada range, and in fact embracing a portion of 
the territory we now know to be covered with the verdure and the for- 
ests of the mountain slopes—all that section bounded on the north and 
south, respectively, by the forty-second and thirty-fourth degrees of 
latitude. In H. S. Tanner’s Mammoth Atlas, issued in 1823, and 





| praised in its day for its new information and its general accuracy, the 
raised in its day for it f t 1 its general uracy, the 


space between the lines of latitude just stated, and from longitude 30° 
to 40°, was represented by that pale and sickly color which indicates 
the herbless barrenness of sandy desolation. Yet even then, when Cali- 
fornia was almost as much of a terra incognita as the interior of Aus- 
tralia—even then we were accustomed to hear the prophecy that at some 


| future day the mountains would be scaled and the belt of waste land 
| would be traversed by the iron horse until ‘‘it bathed its feet in the 


waters of the Pacific.’’ Some of the venturous in this class of predic- 


| tions put their foretelling upon record, and of this number two or 


three have acquired a little passing newspaper notoriety by reviving and 


| authenticating their early predictions. 


Somewhat.by way of contrast stand the objections that were made 
by a few of our distinguished forefathers and statesmen of the first 
generation—men who objected to the acceptance of the ‘‘ extreme por- 
tions’’ of the Northwestern Territory, who would have had them for- 
| mally ‘‘abandoned,’’ and to the purchase of Louisiana, on the ground 
| that people inhabiting those sections, by reason of their comparative 
greater distance from the Atlantic seaboard and from the national cap- 
ital, could not be brought into homogeneous relations with the people 





committee can not for reasons stated pass the Senate, and that its con- 
sideration and passage here will prove a waste of time and energy. I 
understand him to concede that such legislation as I have proposed 
should be had; and when asked by my honored colleague [Mr. Bupp] 
as to why he had not reported my bills from his committee before this 


day, he makes no objection to them, but asserts that the time of the | 


committee has been so occupied by the deliberations upon the bond-debt 


measure and other matters that it was impossible to duly examine and | 


discuss and deliver here the legislative propositions referred to. 


When the question is repeated, and the chairman of the Pacific Rail- | 


roads Committee is hard pressed by my faithful and tenacious col- 
league for a direct and satisfactory reply, the distinguished gentleman 
irom Nevada seems to be irritated by the reiteration, then saying, as I 
understood him, that the immediately pending subject of legislation, to 
wit, the subject of amendment to the Thurman act, had precedence in 
ntroduction and reference. In this statement I am confident he is mis- 
taken. Itis true that my passenger-fare bill, which was introduced 
on the first bill day of this session, through the interposing of the gen- 
tleman from Texas {Mr. REAGAN], was misdirected to the Committee 
on Commerce. It was rereferred some time in the month of February 
following, finally going where it belonged. But my bill providing for 
the reduction of freight fares on the Pacific railroads was sent direct to 
the proper committee, January 7, 1884, ten days before the bill to 
amend the Thurman act was introduced. And attention was first paid 
tomy propositions by the Pacific Railroad Committee’s hearing, in oppo- 
sition, the attorneys for the Pacific railroads, extending through many 
hours, and by a comparatively brief audience vouchsafed to myself. 
So that, by priority of presentation and argument, if for no other rea- 
son, we should now have before this House from this committee a re- 
port of some kind with respect to the bills that provide for reducing 
the passenger and freight fares on the one continuous line of railway 
chartered and endowed by the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2. 1864. 
There can be no question in the mind of any intelligent, reflecting, 





residing in what were considered the already settled Commonwealths 
| of the Republic. 

| Such glances are calculated to remind and instruct us with respect 
to the progress, through quick transportation, in political and social 
unifying and harmonizing, of peoples dwelling thousands of miles apart 
on the same continent, but now claiming and boasting loyalty to the 
same flag and proprietary rights and privileges under the same national 
| governmental institutions. 

How has the fulfillment of the prophecy come to pass? To whom 
are we indebted for it? Is there a false claim in the premises? And 
is there and has there been a strenuous endeavor to make literally 
vorking capital against conscience and right, by assuming that the 
| origin of thought and enterprise in the premises was in the minds ofa 

few monopolizing railroad incorporators? Underany viewof the steps 
which have led up to the great uniting act of construction, have the 
people, has the Government, acquired or lost rights of superintendence 
or control with respect to the all-important subject of transcontinental 
carriage ? 

I shall try to present a practical answer to these questions; and in 
this response there may exist substantial and indestructible founda- 
tion—at the very bottom of the whole matter—for the demand which 
the people of California, who are thoroughly enlightened and aroused 
on the issue, present through me for Congressional action that shall re- 
duce and fix the passenger and freight fares on the Union Pacitic, Cen- 
tral Pacific, and Southern Pacific Railroads, which were constructed 
under the subsidizing acts of 1862 and 1864 and 1871. 

No sooner had the discovery of gold in California been announced 
and the first great tide of immigration poured into the Pacific territory 


} 


than a formal appeal was started and with ever-increasing volume of 


signature and argument was continued for the construction of a trans- 
continental railroad by the General Government. The distinguished 
statesmen who by a little space had anticipated this appeal gathered 
a limited audience, and what now seem to us words of stirring import 
fell upon listless ears. The majority in the great legislative council 


ep 
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here who paid any attention to such words seem to have manifested 
nothing better in their most complacent mood than the interest of amuse- 
ment. The recorded conversations of many show that they treated the 
first open declamation here in behalf of the project as one unworthy of 
serious or even respectful consideration. 

But the pioneers of the far West, especially the members of that 
splendid ‘‘argonaut’’ immigration of 1849, soon put another face 
upon the derided enterprise. By their detail of accurate statement 
with respect to the nature of the country that was to be traversed they 
dissipated a thousand fabulous stories that had contributed to the be- 
lief that the Rocky Mountains and the central basin were ‘‘ almost 
impassable’’ by the iron horse; and so early as 1851 it was definitely 
known that a route for railroad construction across the Sierra Nevadas 
by the Feather River Pass was on all accounts entirely practicable. The 
wonderful yield of the mines in the new State on the western side of the 
Sierra Nevadas (a production which was long afterward to be referred to 
by Abraham Lincoln inaspecial personal message delivered by Mr. Colfax 
to the people of the Pacific coast as a main element of strength for the 
saving of the Union) gave a dignity and importance to the demand for 
the building of the railway across the continent such as could not well 
be disregarded or set aside. The nation had become possessed of wealth 
of which it never dreamed when the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was 
signed; and this treasure land of the Republic it was conceded ought 
to be and somehow must be secured against the rapacity of foreign or 
domestic foes. 

The antagonism which had grown upin the Democratic party against 
internal improvements inaugurated or fostered by Government aid was 
believed by some to be an insurmountable obstacle in the path of the 
Government action that was so earnestly desired. The instance how- 
ever, is not on any public record of a Californian declining to signa peti- 
tion to Congress for the building of this road on account of scruples with 
respect to the strict construction of the Constitution. 

Leaving out of consideration all social and private business interests— 
which were by no means insignificant in their bearings or operations 
with respect to this subject—as a war measurea Pacific railroad act of 
some sort was justified from every quarter with practical unanimity. 

Not only were petitions widely and repeatedly circulated throughout 
the State of California praying for the passage of a railroad act—most 
of them asking specifically for the enactment of a law under which the 
Government would directly undertake the work of transcontinental 
railway construction—but the Legislature of California gave voice to 
the universal desire and demand. So early as the 10th of September, 
1850, joint resolutions were passed at San José, then the capital of our 
State, which instructed our Senators and requested our Representatives 
to urge upon Congress the importance of authorizing as soon as practi- 
cable ‘‘ the construction of a national railroad from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Missouri River.’’ The succeeding resolution, which called upon 
the National Government ‘‘to facilitate the accomplishment of the 
great work contemplated in the first resolution’’ by ‘‘the immediate 
organization of an efficient engineer corps to make complete surveys 
and exploration of the several routes which have been recommended 
to public notice as practicable for the line of said road,’’ was promptly 
responded to by favorableaction on the part of the National Legislature. 

‘** Pacific railroad conventions’’ were held in our State, one of the 
most important of which I had the pleasure of attending in person. 
Such men as John Bidwell of Chico, J. B. Crockett of Alameda, James 
A. McDougall of San Francisco—who subsequently was numbered 
among the ablest and brightest members of the United States Senate— 
and General Lander were conspicuous and influential members of the 
assemblage to which I refer. There and at that time nothing was 
heard from, or in any way officially known of, the Pacific railroad in- 
corporators (unless an exception should be made here to the honor of 
Theodore P. Judah) who subsequently reaped such vast pecuniary re- 
wards from engaging in the enterprise of building the continuous line 
on the central route. 

Said our great historian, George Bancroft, in his address of review 
and congratulation delivered in this Chamber after the close of the civil 
war, speaking with most apt, plain, and epigrammatic force—incident- 
ally administering fit rebuke to those who would idolize any one of 
our military chieftains—‘‘The American people was the hero of the 
war.’’ With far greater and more pungent sentiment would such a man 
reject and spurn the claim of credit that monopoly masters have had 
put forth to the benefit of their associates and for the especial exaltation 
of themselves, and with unmistakable purpose to beat aside any sug- 
gestion of legislative action in the manner and path already indicated. 

Neither Oakes Ames nor Leland Stanford nor Charles Crocker nor 
C. P. Huntington nor Jay Gould had anything whatever to do with 
originating that public sentiment which (before the reign of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company had been inaugurated, and when it was 
therefore possible that there should be a true national, undebauched 
public sentiment on a great public question) brought into existence 
and unto a final passage and approval Congressional measures designed 
to secure the construction of the one continuous railway line from the 
Missouri River to the PacificOcean. Yet some of these men, by them- 
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their predecessors—to create a tide or a tumult destructive of the effect 
of the very first utterance of appeal on behalf of the people of this 
country, who, under the express warrant and authority of the charter. 
ing and subsidizing statutes, now speak and write their requests and 
demands to us. 

The Democratic national convention which assembled at Baltimore 
in 1856 reaffirmed the resolutions of the national convention of 1852. 
and added eleven resolutions, in two series, from which I take the 
following: 

Fifth. Resolved, Thatthe Democratic party recognize the great importance. jy 
a political and commercial point of view, of a safe and speedy communication 
within our own Territory, between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of this na. 


tion; and it is the duty of the Federal Government to exercise promptly all its 
constitutional powers for the attainment of that object. . 


The following is from the Republican national platform of 1856: 


Resolved, That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, by the most central and practi- 
cable route, is imperatively demanded by the interests of the whole country, 
and that the Federal Government ought to render immediate and efficient aid 
in its construction, and, as an auxiliary thereto, the immediate construction of 
an emigrant route on the line of the railroad. 


During the Presidential campaign of 1856, James Buchanan, the 
Democratic candidate for Chief Executive, wrote a letter to Benjamin 
F. Washington, of San Francisco, in which he said: 

I have received numerous communications from sources in California entitled 


to high regard in reference to the proposed Pacific railroad. As it would be 
impossible for me toanswer them all, I deem it most proper and respectful to ad- 
dress you a general answer in your official capacity aeean of Democratic 
State centralcommittee]. In performing this duty to the citizens of California I 
act in perfect consistency with the self-imposed restriction contained in my letter 
accepting the nomination for the Presidency, not to answer interrogations rais- 
ing new and different issues from those presented by the Cincinnati convention, 


because that convention has itself adopted a resolution in favor of this great 
work. 


I then desire to state briefly that, concurring with the convention, Iam de- 
cidedly favorable to the construction of the Pacific Railroad, and I derive the 
authority to do this, from the constitutional power “ to declare war” and the 
constitutional duty *‘ to repel invasions.”” In my judgment Congress possesses 
the same power to make appropriations for the construction of this road 
strictly for the purpose of national defense, that they have to erect fortifications 
at the mouth of the harbor of San Francisco. Indeed, the necessity, with a 
view to repel foreign invasion from California, is as great in the one case as in 
the other. Neither will there be danger from the precedent, for it is almost im- 
possible to conceive that any case attended by such extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented circumstances can ever again occur in our history. 


The direct and positive terms here used by Mr. Buchanan were often 
the subject of comment when the alleged ‘‘ inexpediency ”’ of building 
the road by the direct agency of the Government was brought into officia! 
prominence and recommendation by executive messages and convention 
resolutions. 

I read from the national platform of the Breckinridge wing of the 
Democratic party, adopted in 1860: 

Whereas one of the greatest necessities of the day, in a political, commercial, 


postal, and military point of view, is a speedy communication between the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic coasts: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Democratic party do hereby pledge themselves to use 
every means in their power to secure the passage of some bill, to the extent of 
the constitutional authority of Congress, for the construction of a Pacific rail- 
road from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

Here is the fourth resolution of the national platform of the Douglas 
wing of the Democratic party of 1860: 

Resolved, That one of the necessities of the age in a military, commercial, and 
»0stal point of view is speedy communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States; and the Democratic party pledge such constitutional government aid as 
will insure the construction of a railroad to the Pacific coast at the earliest prac- 
ticable period. 

Here is the Pacific railroad plank of the Republican platform of 1860 


That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean is imperatively demanded by the interest 
of the whole country; that the Federal Government ought to render immediate 
and efficient aid in its construction; and that as preliminary thereto a daily 
over-land mail should be promptly established. 

So it came to pass that by a double emphasis of what was known as 
the ‘‘ war argument’’ the Congress of the United States in 1862 passed 
the original Pacific railroad act. That Congress, then under the con- 
trolof the Republican party, made a tardy fulfllment of the pledges 
given by the Democratic and Republican parties in 1856, its action be- 
ing warranted and compelled by every consideration that could spring 
out of the possible and the actual exigency of national self-defense. 

We have already had to deplore the misfortaune—a comprehensiv« 
and not uncharitable word at this time—consequent upon the failure 
of the General Government to retain its hold upon telegraphic facill- 
ties for correspondence, so unwisely, with an almost criminal folly, re- 
linquished and turned over to private hands. With a similar senti- 
ment, though I grant you with far less bitterness, we must mourn tle 
fact that when Congress came to the consideration of the construction 
of the Pacific railway it fell short in-‘action—I must say in duty—of the 
line of requirement fixed by most of the petitions which during maby 
years had been placed upon itstables. And instead of authorizing and 
directing the construction of the railway from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean in accordance with plans and specifications presented by 
its own engineers, paying for the work day by day or month by month 
out of the national Treasury, retaining exclusive ownership and con- 


selves or by those representing them, stand at the threshold of our legis- | trol, it proceeded to incorporate and subsidize a private company, and 
lative halls and ery ‘‘All hail!’’ and ‘‘All honor!’’ for themselves and ' to admit into a through line partnership with its own direct creation & 














corporation organized under the laws of the State of California and 
designated and known as the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

Private citizens took advantage of the rising and resistless demand 
for Congressional action with respect to this project, and came here with 
a request which, alas, was acceded to; and so it is that instead of hav- 
ing a national highway under national proprietorship, we have a trans- 
continental highway the cost of which was met by the issue of Govern- 
ment bonds and the grant of Government lands, but which is owned | 
and managed by the most soulless and greedy and grasping railroad 
autocrats and speculators that were ever endowed and enthroned on the 
face of the earth. And instead of a people’s road, constructed under 
the direction of the people’s servants, with the people’s money, afford- 
ing the people means of intercommunication for transportation at rea- 
sonable rates, we have a line which for these fifteen years has given to 
the people and to the world generally the grossest manifestation of 
oppressive, of grinding and corrupting monopoly. 

Of course it was often reiterated when the bill was under discussion 
in 1862 that the construction of this road, to wit, the building of the 
one continuous line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, would 
save California to the Union. As a war measure, I repeat, the bill was 
passed and approved. As a matter of fact—as the date of construction 
demonstrated—it did not ‘‘save California to the Union.’’ The people 
of California themselves determined to remain in the Union, and under 
the circumstances it was proven that they were competent to maintain 
that resolution. But the passage of that bill was a war measure, as 
the term stands justified in the light of subsequent events, but not a | 
war measure in the sense intended by the men in the Congresses of 1862 | 
and 1864 who advocated the passage of the Pacific railroad acts. This 
is not stated for an idle play upon words, but a most grave and serious 
and lamentable truth is thus proclaimed. The bills under which this 
road was constructed have enabled a certain number of men in private 
life to get into power, where they have made a raid upon the Treasury 
of the United States and upon the land legacies of the American Gov- 
ernment, and a direct, remorseless, and crushing war upon the people of 
the Pacific coast. 

Better that that line of railroad had never been built under the au- 
spices and with the management that history now declares than that 
we should have the record and the results, elsewhere and here, which 
we must recite if we go into the detail of the narrative that belongs to 
this subject. 

If the Government had undertaken this enterprise personally, work 
would have been commenced on this as well as on the California end 
of the path as early as 1862. But the original bill did not give enough 
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Some things we can indicate comprehensively and best fasten in the 
memory of the hearer by contrast. They began by appealing to the 
Congress of the United States to pass a law giving them a franchise, in- 
stead of passing a law which the people desired and expected, to wit, 
a direct Jaw for governmental construction, ownership, and control. 
They began by soliciting additional legislation; they now desire no 
more statutory action; they want to be let alone. For years they and 
their emissaries and lobbyists of various name and grade stood about 
these Chambers and sat in committee-rooms and brought appliances of 
every conceivable corrupt form to bear to procure additional gifts and 
financial advantages from the General Government. To-day they sit 
in their offices or in their palaces, or in their seats of palatial lux- 
ury elsewhere, and@ issue their mandates to their subordinates to pre- 
vent legislation that shall be in any sense redeeming and reformatory 
against their methods of unequaled extortion and tyranny as busi- 
ness men. And that there may be no mistake as to what 1 mean by 
this and no question as to the truthfulness of my statement or accusa- 
tion, I send up to the Clerk’s desk for reading a letter written by 
Colin P. Huntington, one of the directors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company—who indeed need not be identified here—dated New 
York, January 4, 1875. 

Will the Clerk please read ? 

FRIEND CoLtTon: I have ordered all bills introduced in Congress to be sent to 
Sanderson, that have any bearing on our interests. Please look them over and 
give me your views. Many bills no doubt, like Senate bill No. 50, will be in- 
troduced that are bad, and the only way to kill them will be in committee. 

Yours, truly, 
Cc. P. HUNTINGTON. 

I will now ask the Clerk to read Senate bill No. 50, so that there can 
be immediate, full understanding and no mistake as to the character 
of measures which, by order of C. P. Huntington and his agents, it 
was and is the monopoly’s purpose to smother in committees in the 
House of Congress, where it was or is possible to do so by means of 
corrupt manipulations with weak or wicked committeemen. 

A bill (S. 50) to amend the act entitled “‘An act toamend an act to aidin the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 


Pacific Ocean, and tosecure to the Government the use of the same for postal, 
military, and other purposes,’’ approved July 2, 1864. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 


| ica in Congress assembled, That section 21 of the act to amend the act entitled 


““Anact to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the 
same for postal, military, and other purposes,”’ approved July 2, 1864, be amended 
by‘adding thereto the following : Provided, however, That the neglect of any such 
company or parties in interest to pay the cost of such survey, selecting, and con- 
veying, as herein provided, and take the patents therefor, shall not prevent the 
legal title vesting in said company or party in interest, subject to the payment 





to satisfy the appetite of the incorporators; and the supplementary and 
amendatory act of 1864, which vastly increased the subsidy and other- 
wise enhanced the value of the franchise, was enacted under a pressure 
not from the people generally but from the leading and active men con- 
nected with the organizations to which I have referred. And since 
then, and perchance now, in person or by their attorneys and insolent 
lobbyists, these men or their assignees have the effrontery to come here 
and go elsewhere and claim that the American people owe to them— 
yes, literally owe to them—the beneficent existence of the transconti- 
nental railway from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. And, 
indeed, if you should hear some of these men talk, or listen to the ful- 
some eulogies of some of their fawning flunkies, who have been en- 
gaged for years in ‘‘ editing’’ their newspapers or in corrupting legis- 
lators and judges in the interests of these monopolists, you would think 
that every facility we possess in California in the way of transportation 


beyond the slow drag of the stage-team and the very limited comfort— | 


limited because of the shortness of our water navigation—of the steam- 
boat, was due to the leading speculators connected with the Union Pa- 


citic and the Central Pacific Railroad Companies. Why, Mr. Chairman, | 


these men did notinvent steam. A benignant Creator—with reverential 
awe and gratitude may it be said—‘‘invented’’ steam. They did not 


discover the expansive force of the vapor that is set free from the water | 


in the kettle, and that propels with tremendous energy the piston-rod 
up and down the cylindér. They neverinvented alocomotive. There 
is hot one among them that has got the mechanical capacity to discover 
or invent anything above the grade of a fourth-class mouse-trap. 

But I can tell you, and it is my business here to tell this House and 
the country, and it is pertinent to the subjects that this House should 
consider at this time, what these men have done. They have invented 
something. They did not obtain the passage of the original Pacific 
railroad act in the sense of having been first and last instrumental in 
securing the enactment of a law which would result in the building of 
® Pacific railroad. The general public sentiment already referred to 
was the great and the sufficient impetus forthe securing of the passage 
ofsuch a measure. But with respect to the form which that bill took, 
in some particulars they did exercise a formidable and a most deplor- 
able influence; and with respect to the amendatory law of 1864 they 
are to be credited with the prevailing if not the exclusive force of 
appeal and suggestion and inducement. I can tell you what they did, 
what they have done, what they are doing, what they purposeto do. I 
can but touch their achievements, but I hope my time will be adequate 
to sketch the record, and here and there to dwell for a few minutes 
upon the circumstances of conspiracy and plot. 





of such costs; and all lands so earned and to which said company or party 
in interest shall be entitled, in accordance with the provisions of this act, or 
of the act to which this is amendatory, shall be subject to all legal taxes im- 
posed under authority of any State or Territory in which such lands are lo- 
cated from the time such company or party in interest shall have been or may 
be entitled to a conveyance thereof, the same as though no costs or fees had 
been imposed by the provisions of this section; and upon the sale of any such 
lands for taxes so assessed which may be found delinquent, the purchaser thereof 
shall pay to the proper officer all costs due thereon, as herein provided ; and 
thereupon letters-patent shall issue tosuch company conveying said lanas, sub- 
ject to the legal rights and title of the tax-sale purchaser; and that it shall be 
the duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to prepare and deliver, 
without delay, patents for all lands applied for by any company as aforesaid 
where the same are clearly within the grant and free from conflicting claims, 
and all legal fees and charges have been paid by said company ; that if any 
company shall fail to pay the proper costs or fees required by law, and to select 
for patent the lands pertaining to its grant within such period as to enable the 
| local authorities to assess said lands, lists of the same shall be furnished to the 
governor of any State or Territory, upon application to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and payment of the cost of preparing the same; said lists 
to be duly certified by the Commissioner and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, under seal of their respective offices: Provided, however, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to relieve any railroad company from the effect 
any forfeiture heretofore suffered or incurred. 


of 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that this is such a bill as we have 
had under consideration at this session—in effect. Hasit been ‘killed 
in committee’’ these nine years last past—this wholesome bill to 
compel these railroad companies to pay ‘‘all legal taxes imposed under 
authority of any State or Territory ’’ on their located lands? Has it 
been held nine years—in Congressional committee ? 

Mr. Chairman, is any listener startled by the statement—or amused 
by it—that it were better that this transcontinental railway had not 
been constructed at the time or so early as it was built, than to have 
had the record and the results which have attended it? Let him give 
me his indulgent hearing while I outline a portion of this record and 
the results. 

On the Pacific coast and hitherward to the northern borders of the 
waters of the Great Salt Lake, who did the actual manual work upon 
the road-bed? The white man? Tie black man? Members of a race 
capable of civilization according to our understanding of that term in 
all its bearings? Ne. Upto1862 the numberof Chinese in California 
did not exceed 40,000 all told. And while it is true that the sagacity 
of our people had already been evinced in taking alarm at the incom- 
ing of the Asiatic slaves, their appearance in our midst was compara- 
tively inconsiderable and not such as to provoke widespread and gen- 
eral apprehension. The Central Pacific Railroad Company, instead of 
employing white men to do the labor of this construction, which was 
to be paid for presumably by the sale of bonds loaned by the United 


| 
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States, imported Mongolians by the ship-load. And there along the 
line of the selected route they sent them forth, paying them the low 
wages which they were willing to receive, and so directly trebling that 
class of population on the Pacific coast. Do you say that if it had not 
been for the Chinese the Central Pacific Railroad would not have been 
constructed? I beg you to consider my reply: if it had not been for 
the introduction of the Chinese laborer under the circumstances noted 
the completion of the transcontinental highway might have been de- 
layed one, two, or perhaps so many as three years; but there would 
thereby have been avoided great moral and what may be termed in- 


dustrial evil; by the substitution of white labor there would have been | 


a vast amount of moral and material well-being for our State and for 
Nevada such as can in contrast and comparison hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

In this respect the Union Pacific Railroad management has of course 
a greatly preferable record. Nor can this be denied or qualified because 
there were attendant upon the pushing out of the iron track and the 


temporary establishment of new termini—construction and passenger— | 


scenes of turbulence and debauchery which are inseparable from such 
conditions, and have been so the world over. 

If the General Government had directly undertaken and proceeded 
with this construction there would have been no such great and whole- 
sale importation of Asiaticslavesinto this country; but on the contrary 
California and the other Pacific Commonwealths would have rejoiced 
long ago in the immigration of a great number of sturdy workmen—of 
good citizens directly brought into their borders through the call for 
their services in this great enterprise. 

I know that the majority of this House can not, even if individual 
members would candidly desire to de so, appreciate, as do we of Califor- 
nia, the enormity of this evil directly traceable to this source. But I 
hesitate not to put this down in this place in this sketch. For it will 
be justified by those who are competent by reason of their immediate 
observation and experience to judge. And justification for it, and 
strength absolute in it, will appear more and more in the light of obser- 
vation. And this is said without casting a shadow of reflection upon 
those honorable and patient hearers who can not, by reason of their lack 
of personal observation, seeing, and estimating—as we have seen and 
judged in California communities—accord a weight thatis due in these 
premises. 

But now I come tosomething about which there can be no difference 
of opinion nor any hesitation whatsoever under the prompting of a com- 
mon conscience. 

Better that this road had not been constructed for two or three or five 
years after the date when the rails were actually joined—although as a 
matter of fact, as already indicated, it would have been built and com- 
pleted much earlier than it was if the Government had proceeded to con- 
struct under direct appropriation and entirely retained ownership—than 
that the archives of this Republic should hold the testimony of the in- 
vestigating committees which have, it is confessed, only skimmed the 
surface by their inquiries as to how and why certain legislative action 
was had and why other just and equitable propositions were defeated. 

A single statement of a single outcome in the way of fact developed 
carries the whole story with it, both as to presumable operations here 
and undeniable iniquities elsewhere. The Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany claimed that the cost of construction reached the stupendous figure 
of $90,000,000. And this for the construction of the line of railway lead- 
ing from Omaha to Ogden, a distance of a little over 1,000 miles. The 
Wilson investigating committee, so called, imperfect and halting, and 
oftentimes far too lenientas its examinations were, drew to light that, of 
this amount, not less than $40,000,000 was a clear sum of misrepre- 
sentation in the market and robbery toward the Government and the 
people. And that there may be no dispute upon this point, I call your 
attention to the fact that in his recent argument before the House Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads, of this Congress, John F. Dillon, attorney 
and counselor at law and representative of the present Union Pacific 
Railroad administration, virtually admits the stealing. 

And right in this connection I might also draw attention to the fact, 
although it involves perhaps no moral turpitude beyond that which 
may be said to be sometimes exemplified in what is technically called, 
in the language of the street, ‘‘ the sublimity of cheek,’’ right here I 
might draw attention to the fact that this same John F. Dillon has the 
transcendent effrontery, while admitting a Credit Mobilier stealing of 
$40,000,000, to assert that no further reduction can be made from the 
actual cost price; but that upon the cost price and the expenditures 
warranted for enumeration by section 18 of the original act, 10 per cent. 


per annum is not earned and never has been earned by the Union Pacific | 


Railroad Company. 
Mr. Speaker, I have been patiently but anxiously awaiting a report 


from this Pacific Railroad Committee—curious tolearn whether they ac- | 


cepted that statement, and really entertained and nursed a belief in an 
assertion or an ‘‘argument”’ of that kind. 
Go back to that original charter act of 1862. 


dictated or prescribed in its phraseology by men representing the original 
incorporations. The good men of the Congress of 1862—and I hold and 
have ever held and proclaimed, ay, a thousand times, that the ma- 


| the text of that bill. 


| construction of said railroad and telegraph line, and keeping the same in \ 
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| jority of every Congress has been composed of good men—the good 


men of that Congress had somewhat tosay, and conspicuously so, in 

And blessings be upon their heads for section 
18, which I will now send up to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read 
to the House. 


Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That whenever it appears that the net ea, 
ings of the entire road and telegraph, including the amount allowed for ser. 
ices rendered for the United States, after deducting all expenditures, in: ludi: 
repairs, and the furnishing, ranning, and managing of said road, shal! exces, 
10 per cent. upon its cost, exclusive of the 5 per cent.to be paid to the United 
States, Congress may reduce the rates of fare thereon if unreasonable in amon»: 
and may fix and establish the same by law. And the better to accomplish ¢! 
object of this act, namely, to promote the public interest and welfare by th 
ing order, and to secure to the Government at all times (but particularly ip tin, 
of war) the use and benefits of the same for postal, military, and other pur; 
Oongress may at any time, having due regard for the rights of said com), 


|} named herein, add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act. 


The position which I take is that under this section the Congress 9 
the United States now possesses, and for many years past has possess 
the right to reduce the transportation charges of the Union Pacific and 
the Central Pacific Railroad Companies. And at this very point—as 
well as at a later period in my remarks—it should be noted that unde: 
the subsequent acts granting subsidies to the Southern Pacific Rail 
road Companies any reduction made by Congressional act of the kind 
and character which I advocate must mark the maximum figure fo: 
charges on the Southern Pacific as well as on the Union Pacitic and 
Central Pacific Railroads. 


At this point I will ask to have read the bills which I have presented 
to this Congress on this subject. 


A bill (H. R. 99) to fix and establish the maximum rates of fares on the U: 
Pacific and the Central Pacific Railroads. 


Whereas the eighteenth section of ‘‘An act to aid in the construction of a rai!- 
road and a telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to 
secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 

urposes,”’ approved July 2, 1862, provided as follows: ‘‘And be it further enact: 

hat whenever it appears that the net earnings of the entire road andtelegrap 
including the amount allowed for services rendered the United States, after « 
ducting all expenditures, including repairs and the furnishing, running, and 
managing of said road, shall exceed 10 per cent. upon its cost (meaning its act- 
ual cost), exclusive of the pereentage to be paid to the United States, Congr: 
may reduce the rates of fare thereon, if unreasonable in amount, and may 
and establish the same by law; and the better to accomplish the object of t 
act, namely, to promote the public interest and welfare by the construct 
said railroad and telegraph line, * * * Congress may at any time, ha 
due regard for the rights of said companies named herein, add to, alter, ame: 
or repeal this act:’’ Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stat 
America in Congress assembled, That from and after forty days from and aft 
passage and approval of this act the maximum rate of passenger first-class fares 
on the Union Pacific Railroad and the Central Pacific Railroad, which two ra 
roads constitute the railroad line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Oc 
contemplated and provided for under the provisions of the act referred t 
the preamble to this act, shall not exceed 3 cents per mile between al! stat 
or depots that are now or may hereafter be established on said roads; 
shall be unlawful to collect any greater sum or amount asa passenger first 
fare for the transportation of any passenger on the Union Pacific Railroad o 
the Central Pacific Railroad, between any stations or depots or points on sa 
roads, or either of them, where passengers are allowed toget on or depart fr 
a car devoted in part or entirely tothe carrying of persons traveling ordesiri: 
to travel as passengers upon said roads, or either of them. And it shali he | 
lawful for the Union Pacific Railroad Company or the Central Pacific Rail: 
Company, by officers or agents, or representatives of any title, from a ft 
the date aforesaid, namely, from and after forty days beyond and next succeed 
ing the passage and approval of this act, to charge or collect any greater amo 
than 2 cents per mile for a passenger second-class fare for the transportation o! 
any passenger between any stations, depots, or points on either of said ro: 
where a passenger is or may be allowed to get on or depart from a car devo! 
in part or entirely tothe carrying of persons traveling or desiring to trav: 
said roads, or either of them. And it shall be unlawful for the Union Pa 
Railroad Company or the Central Pacific Railroad Company, by oflice: 
agents, or representatives of any title, from and after forty days from an 
the passage and approval of this act, to charge or collect any greater a) 
than 1; cents per mile for a passenger third-class fare for the transport« 
any passenger between any stations, depots, or points on said roads wii 


| passenger is or may be allowed to get on or depart from a car devoted 


or entirely to the carrying of persons traveling or desiring to travel as | 
gers on said roads, or either of them. Fractions of a mile, for the purpos 
this act, shall be measured by a standard division of one-third as near as i> 
ticable, and no more than one-third of the amount charged and coll 
passenger transportation for one mile on either of,the above-menti: 
roads shal! be charged and collected for one-third of a mile or less. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, emp 
and instructed to cause to be prepared, printed,and published withi 
days from and after the passage and approval of this act, a list of the stat 
depots along the railroad line of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, which railroad line was constructed 
the authority and with the aid of subsidies provided in the act referred ( 
preamble to this act, with an annexed precise statement of the distan 
miles and fractions of miles, between said stations or depots on said ra 
line, together with a statement, conveniently arranged, of the precise dis 
in miles and fractions of miles, between each of said stations or depots as 2! 
tween the termini of said railroad line and the city of Omaha,in the Sta! 
Nebraska, and the city of Council Bluffs,in the State of Iowa, and the p 
distance, in miles or fractions of miles, between each of said stations or « 
on said railroad line and the city of San Francisco and the city of Sacram: 
in the State of California, together with a schedule of the maximum limits! 
first-class and second-class and third-class fares between all stations or ce] 
as hereinbefore mentioned, specifying the same with particularity and in a to! 
convenient for ready reference. In making an estimate for fares all fract 


Although it was not | ® mile shall be measured by a standard one-third division, at the rate o! 0! 


the act it should have been, it was by no means altogether a statute | less. 


| cause to be served an engrossed copy of this list and schedule upon the pres! 


third of the fare charged or allowed for one mile for each one-third of a: 
And the Secretary of the Interior shall,so soon as practicable, serve ‘ 


dent, secretary, and directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company tog th 


| with a printed copy of this act; and the Secretary of the Interior shall, so 5 


as practicable, serve or cause to be served an engrossed copy of the list 











schedule so prepared by him as aforesaid upon the president, secretary, and di- 
rectors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, together with a printed copy 
of this act, serving or causing to be served one copy of said list, schedule, and 
act upon each one of the persons named and included in this enumeration of 
railroad officers and managers; and the Secretary of the Interior shall offer or 
cause to be offered a copy of the list, schedule,and act herein mentioned and 
referred to,as an advertisement, to the publishers of the Daily Republican, a 
daily paper printed in the city of Washington, District of Columbia; and to the 
publishers of the Daily New York Tribune, and the publishers of the Daily New 
York World, and the publishers of the Daily New York Star, daily papers printed 
in the city of New York, in the State of New York; and tothe publishers of the 
Daily Herald, a daily paper printed in the city of Omaha,in the State of Ne- 
braska; and to the publishers of the Daily Record-Union, adaily paper printed 
in the city of Sacramento, in the State of California ; and tothe publishers of the 
Daily Examiner,and to the publishers of the Daily Bulletin,and to the pub- 
lishers of the Daily Alta, and to the publishers of the Daily Chronicle, daily pa- 
pers printed in the city of San Francisco, in the State of California, for publica- 
tion as an advertisement for the period of three months, or for a longer period, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. That forty days from and after the passage and approval of this act it 
shall be unlawful for the Union Pacific Railroad Company, a corporation incor- 
porated under and by virtue of a law passed by the Congress of the United States, 
or for the Central Pacific Railroad Company, a corporation incorporated under 
a law passed by the Legislature of the State of California, but equally with the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company subject to the control of the Congress of the 
United States in the matter of the limitation of its fares, so far as its line of road 
is a part of the line of railroad from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean con- 
templated in the act referred to in the preamble to this act, to charge for passen- 
ger transportation upon their respective lines of railroad a greater sum or 
amount than shall be set down in the schedule of rates for passenger fares pre- 
pared, printed, and published by the Secretary of the Interior, or under his di- 
rection, as provided in this act, and by him transmitted in engrossed form tothe 
officers and managers of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and to the officers 
and managers of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, as directed in section 2 
of this act. And every rson traveling upon either of said railroad linesas a 
passenger, or offering himself as a traveler or passenger, or one desirous to be- 
come such, on the lines of the railroad companies aforesaid, or either of them, 
from whom a greater sum or amountthan is specified in said schedule shall be 
demanded and collected or exacted for transportation upon the Union Pacific 
Railroad or the Central Pacific Railroad aforesaid, or either of them, shall have 
and possess, and is hereby granted, a right of action for personal and punitive 
damages against said Union Pacific Railroad or said Central Pacific Railroad 
Company. Actions to enforce the provisions of this act may be brought in any 
court of the United States, or inany court of any State or Territory of competent 
jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. That any person in the employ of either of the railroad companies 
above named who shall demand and collect or exact a passenger fare on either 
of said roads in excess of the amount orsum prescribed by the schedule of pas- 
senger fares prepared and published by the Secretary of the Interior, as afore- 
said, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be punish- 
able for the same by a fine not exceeding $100, or by imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Trial and 
conviction for such an offense may be had in the district court of the United 
States for the district where such offense may have been committed or where 
such person offending may reside. 

Sec. 5. That any person who shall tender to any railroad station or depot 
ticket agent or railroad conductor on the Union Pacific Railroad or on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, constituting the line from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean contemplated in the act referred to in the preamble to this act, a sum or 
amount for fare or fares between given points, which sum or amount shall reach 
the limit of the maximum for rates of passenger fare herein prescribed or pro- 
vided for, and who shall by such agent or conductor be refused aticket or a pas- 
sage between said points of the class for which such maximum paymentshall have 
been tendered, shall have and possess, and is hereby granted,a rifht of action 
for personal and punitive damages against the company whose officer or agent 
shall have thus refused a ticket or passage as aforesaid. Jurisdiction for such 
causes as may arise under the provisions of this section, or under any section of 
this act, shall belong to and shall be exercised in the district court of the United 
States for the district where such tender of maximum sum or amount of pas- 
senger fare as aforesaid shall have been made and shall have been refused, or 
where a passage shall have been refused or denied to a person applying for pas- 
sage and tendering the passage-money as aforesaid, or where the person who 
shall Have been refused a passage at the time of the tender as aforesaid, or re- 
fused a ticket entitling him to a passage as aforesaid, shall reside. 





A bill (H. R. 1803) to fix and establish the maximum rates of freight fares on the 
Union Pacific Railroad and Central Pacific Railroad. 


Whereas the eighteenth section of an act to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and a telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to 
secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
purposes, approved July 2, 1862, provided as follows: ‘‘And be it further enacted, 
That whenever it appears that the net earnings of the entire road and telegraph, 
including the amount allowed for services rendered the United States, after de- 
ducting allexpenditures, including repairs and the furnishing, running, and man- 
aging of said road, shall exceed 10 per cent. upon its cost [meaning its actual cost], 
exclusive of the per cent. to be paid to the United States, Congress may reduce 
the rates of fare thereon [meaning rates of freight fares as well as rates of pas- 
senger fares] if unreasonable in amount, and may fix and establish the same by 
law ; and the better to accomplish the object of this act, namely, to promote the 
public interest and welfare by the construction of said railroad and telegraph 

ine, and keeping the same in working order, and to secure to the Government 
at all times the use and benefits of the same for postal, military, and other pur- 
poses, Congress may at any time, having due regard for the rights of said com- 
panies named herein, add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act ;"’ and 

W hereas section 15 of an act amendatory of the above-entitled act, approved 
July 2, 1864, providedas follows: ‘And be it further enacted, That the several com- 
panies authorized to construct the aforesaid roads [including the Union Pacific 
Railroad and the Central Pacific Railroad} are hereby required to operate and 
establish said roads, for all purposes of communication, travel, and transporta- 
hon, so far as the public and the Government are concerned, as one continuous 
‘ine:”’ Therefore, 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That from and after sixty days from and after 
the passage and approval of this act it shall be unlawful for the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company or the Central Pacific Railroad Company, by officer, oragent, 
or servant, or representative of any name, to etadd, doatind or receive from 
any person, company,or corporation, for transportation of property,either by 
the car-load or otherwise, a greater sum than 70 per cent. of the lowest rates of 
‘reight or the lowest prices of carriage of property prescribed and set down in 
their respective schedules or lists of freight rates or prices of carriage of property 
existing and in force on the 3d day of December, 1883. 

,SEc. 2. That itis hereby made the duty of the directors of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company and the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
within thirty aye from and after the passage and approval of this act, to cause 
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to be prepared and to be printed schedules made out in conformity with the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this act, and at least two copies of each of said schedules 
shall be conspicuously posted up or placed conveniently for reference at every 
railroad station on their respective roads. The failure or omission of the direct- 
ors of said railroad companies to act in obedience to the commands of this sec- 
tion shall be construed as the failure and omission of each of said directors, and 
each and every one ofthem shall, by such failure or omission, be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor on each day of said failure or omission from and after sixty 
days from and after the passage and approval of this act, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than $1,000 for every such day’s failure or omis- 
sion, one-half of which sum shall go and belong to the shipper or consignor pa- 
tronizing said roads, or either of them, or citizen proposing to become a shipper 
or consignor and to patronize said roads, or either of them, who shall make the 
affidavit upon which the suit or suits on this cause of action shall have been 
brought. Each day’s failure or omission as aforesaid shall constitute and be 
held to be a separate cause of action for the suit contemplated and provided for 
in this section. All district attorneys of the United States are hereby instructed 
to prosecute suits for the enforcement of this section and the recovery of the 
penalty attached to the failure or omission herein set forth; but nothing in this 
section shall be so construed as to in any manner or degree deprive a shippet 
or consignor, or citizen proposing to become such shipper or consignor, of his 
right of action for personal and punitive damages by reason of any excessive 
charges for freight rates, or by reason of refusal to carry or deliver property of 
fered by such shipper or consignor, or citizen proposing to become a shipper o1 
consignor, as a patron of the Union Pacific Railroad Company or the Cent 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

Sec. 3. That the railroad corporations known as the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Central Pacific Railroad Company, operating the railroad 
line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean contemplated inthe act which 
is entitled in the preamble to this act, shall receive any and all property offered 
to them, or to any agent or employé, for transportation, and shall make and 
deliver to the shipper or consignor the usual bill of lading for such property 
consigned to any consignee, and shall transport all such property over their 
roads on the continuous line of the railroad from the Missouri River to the Pacitic 
Ocean contemplated in the act entitled in the preamble to this act, at the tariff 
of rates prescribed in the first section, namely, at a charge of not more than 7 
per cent. of the rates of freight or prices of carriage which are prescribed or set 
down as maximum rates of freight in the schedules of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company and the Central Pacific Railroad Company existing and in force 
on the 3d day of December, 1883, or at a less sum or amount of charges than is 
permitted. or allowed by the first section of this act; and for any failure or re- 
fusal by said corporations, or either of them, through any agent or employé or 
servant, to receive or to transport or to convey such property so offered as afore- 
said, the shipper or consignor, or citizen proposing to became a shipper or con- 
signor, shall have a right of action for personal and punitive damages against 
the corporation whose agent or employé or servant shall have failed or refused 
to transport such property for the party complaining: Provided, That the puni- 
tive damages shall not be less than $1,000 in every such case where judgment 
is given for the plaintiff or complainant: And provided further, That the com 
panies named in this act shall not be obliged to take combustible or explosive 
articles, except under such special rules and regulations as the directors and 
officers may prescribe. And in the absence of any such schedule as is provided 
for in section 2 of this act, the plaintiff or complainant shall be allowed, and is 
hereby authorized, to prove any excess of demand for rates of freight or for 
prices of carriage by evidence of payments made for transportation or carriage 
of any particular class or kind of property as freight on said roads, or either of 
them, similar to the transportation or carriage required by him, which pay- 
ments shall have been accepted by said railroad company or companies, or 
either of them, as a full and complete payment of freight rates established and 
collected under the schedules or lists of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
and the Central Pacific Railroad Company, or either of them, existing and in 
force on the 3d day of December, 1883. 

Sec. 4. That in the trial of any action arising under the provisions of this act 
any director, officer, agent, conductor, book-keeper, employé, servant, receiver, 
or trustee of the Union Pacific Railroad Company or the Central Pacific Rail 
road Company may be compelled to attend upon court, or before a duly au- 
thorized commissioner or notary, or other duly authorized person, to testify 
and he may be compelled to bring with him the books and papers named and 
enumerated in the summons served upon him. In case of the inability of the 
person or persons summoned as above provided for to produce the books and 
papers named in the summons that may be served on him or them, or any of 
the books and papers so designated and called for, he or they may be compelled 
to testify as to his or their knowledge of the whereabouts of such books and 
papers, or any of them, oras to their contents if they are lost or destroyed. And 
for the purposes of this act and to prove at any time the maximum sum o1 
amount allowed to be charged, demanded, or received for the transportation o: 
carriage of property on said railroads, or either of them, the books and papers 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Pacific Railroad Com 
pany shall be open for examination by any commissioner or clerk or notary 
duly authorized or deputized to make such examination, and to take and re 
port testimony with respect to the same in a case arising under the provisions 
of this act; and any director, officer, agent, book-keeper, or employé, or servant 
of any name, of said companies, or either of said companies (being the perma 
nent or temporary custodian of such books or papers as it may be alleged co1 
tain evidence of the rates of freights or prices of carriage of property estab 
lished by said companies, or either of them, prior to the 3d day of December 
1883, and on that day existing and in force, or having such books or papers i 
keeping at the time of the service of the demand or summons provided I 
this section) who shall refuse to exhibit for examination to a duly authorized 
commissioner or clerk or notary deputized to make the examination by a co 
of competent jurisdiction,such books and papers belonging to the Union 
cific Railroad Company, or belonging to the Central Pacific Railroad Companys 
shall be guilty of a n.isdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in 




















a sum or amount not exceeding $5,000 and not less than $1,000,or by imprison- 


ment for a period »ot exceeding one year, or by both such fine and impris 
ment; but nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent a shippe1 
or consignor, or citizen proposing to become a shipper or consignor, and 
quiring a right of action as provided in this act, from proving the proper and 
lawful rates of freight or prices of carriage of property by such evidence as is 
allowed and authorized by section 3 of this act. 

Sec. 5. That actions to enforce the provisions of this act may be brought 
any court of the United States or in any court of any State or Territory of co 
petent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 6. That rights of action for personal and punitive damages shal] be and 
shall exist for a period of one year from and after the date of any alleged over 
charge or excess of advance demand for rates of freight or prices of carriage as 
provided against in the preceding sections of this act 

Sec. 7. That Congress may at any time alter, amend, or repeal this act 








The questions presented are, taking them in the order giver 
language of the quoted eighteenth section of the charter act 
whether the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the Union 


Railroad Company from the net earnings of the entire road 
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graph, including amount allowed for services rendered the United States, 


after deducting all expenditures, including repairs and the furnishing, | 
running, and managing of said road, paid 10 per cent. upon its cost, ex- | 


clusive of the 5 per cent. to be paid to the United States; and, second, 
whether the present charges for freight and passenger fares, assuming 
that the word ‘“‘ fares’’ includes both charges for transportation of persons 
and of goods, are reasonable in amount. The natural numbering of the 
inquiries would be to place the consideration of the ‘* reasonableness ’’ 
first; for if we have no grievance from overcharge, we may not and 
ought notto attempt to invoke your action; but there is some conven- 
ience in following the section as it reads in putting the questions in 
my remarks on this occasion; and you will not, I am sure, hesitate to 
take it for granted for a few minutes that the tolls are excessive, when 
I tell you that for years both great political parties in two States have 
cried out against them in their State conventinns and demanded great 
reductions and other attendant reforms. 

Ten per cent. upon the cost of these roads—upon the actual cost? 
That is to be ascertained or approximately estimated. It is not neces- 
sary for our purposes that we should obtain and present an absolutely 
accurate or closely itemized account. That wouldbeimpossible. And 
hereon mainly rests the defiance of these monopolies. The proposition, 
the suggestion for Congressional action in the premises, has been scouted 
as ridiculous, because it is claimed that the cost of the road, including 
expenditures that it is contended may be properly charged up against 
the gross income for defeating the purposes here announced, is so large 
as to forbid any interference on our part. It is the habit of the mo- 
nopoly lobbyists, as you are all aware, to indulge in language and in 
manners that may be described as derisive and sneering; indeed, this is 
a large portion of their stock in trade—the almost invariable preface 
and conclusion of their so-called arguments in committee-room or cor- 
ridor corner. And so here the effort has been industriously made to 
brush aside all consideration whatsoever of the proposition for Congres- 
sional action in the premises, by the heaping up of contemptuous ad- 
jectives upon any man who would have the temerity, who would be so 


foolish as to assume that a foundation had been laid for the class of 


legislation indicated by the aggregate of receipts and of profits coming 
to the coffers of the companies owning and controlling the one contin- 
uous line of railroad and telegraph reaching trom the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean, and started under the subsidizing acts of July 1, 
1862, and July 2, 1864. 

If it be true that the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company have not at any time since the completion 


of the one line designated received an annual amount as earnings of 


the road which would constitute a basis for such bills as I have had 
the honor or the impudence to introduce—I refer to House bills num- 
bered 99 and 1803, which have just been read—then I submit that it is 
a somewhat singular and certainly inconsistent spectacle which we be- 
held in the room of the Pacific Railroad Committee during the early or 
midmonth days of February, 1884. On one occasion a distinguished at- 
torney devotes three hours to the discussion of these measures, givin 
at least two-thirds of that time to the consideration of the bills which 
I haveintroduced. And on another occasion, when your humble serv- 
ant appears to represent the people in advocacy of these measures, 
there is a great array of counsel to represent these corporations, whose 
managers are at times said to be so indifferent to such advocacy, be- 
cause there is no warrant or predicate for itin the letter of the original 
law! Are not these appearances by counsel sufficient to lend such 
strength to the presentation of these propositions as of themselves to 
call for your candid and careful hearing and reflection with respect to 
the subject? 

Now, I do assert that these railroad companies, chartered and owned 
and controlled as I have stated, have received during the last fifteen 
years, in net earnings of the entire road and telegraph, including and 
excluding as section 18 provides, more than 10 per cent. upon its cost. 
And I do assert that theircharges are unreasonable and even extortion- 
ate in amount. And I purpose submitting at this time some evidence 
in support of these assertions. And I draw attention to the fact that 
that which I shall present in the way of testimony on this occasion 
indicates sources from which other and cumulative and perhaps still 
weightier testimony may be drawn by courts clothed with the power 
which the bills which I have introduced would confer upon them, and 
given the right to issue mandates peremptory and searching, upon the 
institution of suits for which my measures provide and authorize. 

It should be borne in mind that we have hereonly to makeouta prima 
faciecase. And one would naturally suppose, if he placed any reliance 
upon the complaisant or the altogether disparaging remarks of counsel 
for the corporations, at the beginning and the close of their arguments, 
that an inquiry by the courts, as here suggested and urged, would be 
welcomed by their employers as an opportunity to vindicate their as- 
sertion that their receipts are not in excess of the statutory limitation— 
that their ticket and freight charges are not unreasonable in amount. 

But first I will devote my time to the consideration of the case of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company. The Central Pacific Railroad 
Company was not directly incorporated by the Congress of the United 
States as was the Union Pacific Railroad Company, but was brought 
under the wings of the law of the original charter act by virtue of one 
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of the sentences of the ninth section of the act of July 1, 1862. The 
sentence reads: 
The Central Pacific Railroad Company of California,a corporation e 


> . > ahit, ; xistir 
under the laws of the State of California, are hereby authorized to consi s 


: : h truct a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Pacific coast, at or near San Francisco, or 


the navigable waters of the Sacramento River, to the eastern boundary of Cali- 
fornia, upon the same terms and conditions, in all respects, as are contained i; 
this act for the construction of said railroad and telegraph line first mentioned. 
and to meet and connect with the first-mentioned railroad and telegraph line on 


the eastern boundary of California. 

Provision is made in the following act for the extension of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad eastward from the eastern boundary of California 
until it shall have met the rails of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

I have here the original articles of the association of the Central P.- 
cific Railroad Company, which I will annex in an appendix to my speech 
The length of the road as then contemplated was to be about one hun. 
dred and fifteen miles, and the amount of the capital stock is fixed 4; 
$8,000,000. The date is the 27th of June, 1861. Amended articles»: 
association of the Central Pacific Railroad of California, which | wii! 
also place in the appendix, were filed with the secretary of state oy 
the 8th day of October, 1864—about three months after the passage and 
approval of the amendatory Pacific railroad act by the Congress of the 
United States. In the preamble to these articles it is stated that it has 
been ascertained that the capital stock is less than is necessary, and 
$20,000,000 is set down as the sum required ‘‘to complete, operate, and 
maintain the railroad of said company.’’ It is not necessary to dwell 
upon this great enlargement of the capital stock as indicative of the 
rising expectations of thiscompany. A great enlargement, and yet how 
small the amount as compared with the.subsequent claim of cost! 

But it may be well at this time to call attention to the fact in the 
history of this enterprise—notorious on the Pacific coast, but probably 
little known at any period beyond our borders; the fact of popular ac- 
cusation, so to speak—that it was charged that the intention of the 
incorporators or directors and principal owners in the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company originally was simply to build a railroad line into 
the mountains a distance sufficient to feed what was known as the 
Dutch Flat wagon-road, a transmountain coach-path, intending to go 
no further in this railroad business. Certain it is that the least practi- 
cable and the most expensive of three well-ascertained routes over the 
Sierra Nevadas was adopted by this company; a selection, by the way, 
which in itself constituted a violation of the Pacific Railroad law 
Certain it is that a route could have been adopted—that by the Feather 
River, through Plumas County—on which there would have been lower 
grades, far less tunneling, and no requirement whatever for snow-sheds 
Certain it is that the Central Pacific Railroad Company or the direct- 
ors in control took of the bonds which were solemnly dedicated to aid 
in the construction of one continuous line from tide water on the Pa- 
cific coast to the Missouri River, and bypothecated them in order to 
purchase and control an interest in the railroad from Freeport, on the 
Sacramento River, tothe town of Folsom, in Sacramento County—a rail- 
road extending in the direction of the State of Nevada, and which it 
was announced would be and constitute the first section of a rival 
transmountain railway. It would hardly be pertinent at this moment 
and in this relation to also mention the fact that some of these same 
sacredly appropriated bonds of the United States Government were 
used by the management of the Central Pacific Railroad Company for 
the purpose of raising money with which to buy up all the coal-oil in 
the State, the price of that household necessity rising immediately 
after this purchase 50 per cent. in the markets of California. Whether 
these facts come in by relevant right or are dragged in by main strength, 
it doth appear from this recital that the spirit of this management 
which I am here to arraign was exemplified at the very outset of its 
history in the Commonwealth which I have the honor to represent. 

Now, the Central Pacific Railroad, with the aid of local subsidies as 
well as authoritative promise of national grants and loans, began work 
in 1862 at the city of Sacramento. There has been much eulogistic and 
fulsome talking and printing about the alleged ‘‘ audacious enterprise,’ 
and, indeed, about the ‘‘self-sacrificing’’ valor exhibited in this begin- 
ning at this particular date. We who ask Congress to carry out the 
letter and spirit of the original charter act and pass a bill fixing the 
rates of fare hear, among other accusations before committees and }e- 
fore individual legislators, that we are seeking to destroy the busines 
interests or to unrighteously cut down the business profits of men who 
are entitled to the greatest possible kindness and consideration, to the 
highest degree of respect, as bold and even patriotically hazardinz 
men, because they did not wait asdid the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany management for the passage of the act of 1884; but so early 2+ 
the winter of 1862, threw the firstshovelful ofdirt on thesurveyed line ol 
a transmountain route, by the side of the waters of the Sacramento. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there was a local demand for a transmountaln 
road, with passenger and freight traffic specifica]ly enumerated, person 
for person, pound for pound, between the capital of our State and the 
centers of the silver districts of Nevada. This was sufficient to justily 
in the mind of the most careful business man the ‘‘ venture’ about 
which there has been so much of honeyed declamation, so many pages 
of overwrought and ‘‘unearned’’ newspaper eulogy. And besides, 
remember that to which I have already alluded: there were enormous 
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local contributions and substantial promises of actual stock subscrip- 
tions which would justify unto men of moderate courage in such mat- 
ters the inauguration of the undertaking. 

There has been so much sniveling on the one hand and lickspittle lau- 
dation on the other in regard to the wonderful ‘‘ bravery,’’ the ‘‘ broad- 
minded recklessness ’? with which the renowned saints and orphans of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company entered upon the construction 
of their road that once for all upon a permanent and long-enduring 
record I purpose to put the facts which will shame this whole miser- 
able business out of countenance. The management of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company originally entered upon a legitimate enter- 


prise, which from the moment of practical inception was justified and | 
> . ' 
stimulated toan extent that created a confidence and a rational and sure 


expectation of success beyond that having reference to any similar enter- 
prise ever planned or undertaken in the United States of America. 
There was no risk in it; and I do protest, in order that I may have a 
clear and candid audience at this place and time and elsewhere, that 
Leland Stanford and Charles Crocker and C. P. Huntington are, un- 
der no possible review of this history entitled to be placed on the pen- 
sion-list of the American Government. They have hada ‘‘ fatthing’’ 
from the beginning, and they knew it would be so; as the president of 
the corporation once told me in person, and as the affidavit of Mr. Rodg- 
ers of the Placer County board of supervisors, which was placed in the 
archives of this House and taken therefrom without receipt, unmistak- 
ably determines. 

And I do say that of all pieces of public impudence, of long and long- 
endured manifestation, the claim of these men for title to supreme 
honor and thanksgiving on account of having ‘‘ given’’ the Government 


the credit in money that enabled the country to witness the building of 


the road is a piece that can not be resisted, but is unapproachably stu- 
pendous. 

I shall not gointoa full analysisof the Pacificrailroad acts. I suppose 
they are familiar to most of the members of this House, and they should 
be read over by every member who desires to be thoroughly instructed 
with respect to the history and the atrocities committed by the corpo- 
rations acting under them. 

I call attention here to the fact that in the location of the ‘‘ western 
base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains ’’ the line was drawn to within a 
few miles of the city of Sacramento, so that treble the number of bonds 
should be issued—three times as many bonds as were set apart and 
agreed to be loaned for construction in the valley—in the name and on 
behalf of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 


further proof of the grasping and dishonest spirit of this management. 
But there is the fact, which has its obvious bearing when you are con- 


sidering the propriety of passing a bill reducing the rates of fare on the 
one continuous railroad line from the Missouri River to the Pacific 


Ocean, authorized and endowed by the Congressional acts of July 1, 
1862, and July 2, 1864. 
beginning is a history of rapacity and greed, oppression and outrage. 

From $8,000,000 the capital stock goes up to $20,000,000. 


portion of a transcontinental railway. 


the limit required. 


Whether you consider this leap from eight to twenty millions as proof 





I do not now inquire 
into the morality of that proceeding, nor is there need to quote it now as 


The history of this organization from the very 


Then this 
was not to be a Dutch Flat wagon-road feeder, but an actual connecting 
And after repeated surveys and 
unnumbered publications of estimates unquestionable, aftera great many 
earnest consultations by the board of directors, at which every accessi- 
ble item of information was duly considered, $20,000,000 was fixed as 
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road or the Union Pacific Railroad, since both were built under con- 
tracts made by the directors of the companies with themselves. But 
I think we can sufficiently approximate to more than meet the require- 
ments of this situation. And speaking with reference to the deceiving 
and fraudulent contracting within the circle of the management and 
ownership, I desire to call attention to the articles of association of 
the contract and finance committee, which I shall also place in the 
appendix to my speech. 

Before going into the question as to the actual cost by the contract- 
| ors, let me call attention to the aid which the Central Pacifie Railroad 
Company received from the United States, and from the State of Cali- 
fornia, and from county governments: 





| From the State of California, interest on $1,500,000 of bonds for 
thirty years 


3, 150,000 00 








From San Joaquin County.....................ceeees 350, 000 00 
} From Santa Clara County... 350, 000 00 
SU al nmeamnbacainenan 100, 000 00 
nn canons ev bosicanecieaivnainicdaingeenean 25,000 00 
From city and county of Sacramento.:................cccccsccceseeeeestee eeeevees 300, 000 D0 
From city and county of San Francisco ....... 650, 000 0D 
a ET TLE ALT OLS 50, 000 00 
From Calaveras County.. ........ splined ‘ 50, 000 00 
From lands in San Francisco, Sacramento, and Oakland. ............... 7, 750, 000 00 
From land grant (lands sold—see report)...... sneteanivecicsees wna SO 
From land grant still unsold (see report), at same rote per acre as 
lands sold, 10,588,781 acres at $4.85 aii 51, 355, 587 85 
From land granted to the Western Paciic.and © iich they sur- 
rendered to Charles McLaughlin whew t ved over to the Cen- 
tral Pacific the road and property of the W estern Pacific, 1,100,000, 
also worth $10 at least an acre............. . 11,000,000 00 
Nn IN sccivasivcnieciutibiiectaliht nee sitbecsabalivibinein tiibdepahdetilniuhtacchiaidediinalindi 80, 357.750 80 


And while I am on this subject, let me show to you the land grant, 
absolute and entire, to the Union Pacific Railroad Company: 
SO OS MN rors sctssckseccsiccnvsvess ‘ 


Value of lands unsold, estimated at the same as that for which 
the lands disposed of were sold 


$17, 960, 100 80 


cevceccccesces vecscesceccssaesctcsescceseocesess 65, 092, 500 00 











Total from lands alone to the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany.. 


83, 052, 600 80 


Making a total of aid to both Pacific railroad companies. 163, 410, 350 60 


Now, this estimate does notinclude the United States subsidy bonds, 
because these may one day be paid by the companies. I have confined 
myself to gifts made to what now constitute the Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific Railroad Companies; and I shall hereafter, if Ihave you 
indulgence, be able to show to you that from whatever just standpoint 
you consider the cost of construction, the absolute gifts of these com- 
panies have been far more than enough to build 1,779 miles of road— 
from Omaha to Sacramento. 

But, right now, in this very connection, I will draw your attention 
again to the fact that Judge Dillon, in his argument recently made 
before our Committee on Pacific Railroads, claimed that the main line 
of the Union Pacific cost $90,000,000, but admitted that the Wilson re- 
port on the Credit Mobilier scheme and transaction had shown that the 
cost did not exceed $50,000,000. So that the aid in lands given to the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company in lands alone is over $33,000,000 
in excess of the highest possible asserted cost of the main line. 

Taking the Central Pacific Railway Company in the same way, and 
what is the result? You find that the reported cost of the road—seven 
hundred and thirty-seven miles, from Sacramento to Ogden—is $103,414 
per mile. (See Armstrong’s report, June 30, 1882.) This would ag- 
gregate $76,216,118, or $4,141,632 less than the value of gifts made to 





this company—by this estimate the calculation alone leaving that 
surplus to be applied to the building of other roads. 

Bear in mind that these statements do not include the subsidy bonds 
of the United States issued in behalfofthis enterprise. And for the sak« 
of convenient juxtaposition their amount might well be restated here 


To the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
To the Western Pacific division 


or mere indication of a change in purpose with respect to the ultimate 
length of the railroad, or a change in estimate as to the actual cost— 
the new calculation resulting from more accurate surveys or the dis- 
covery of cost on previously determined route where there had been no 
real measurements and precise estimates—is not important. But it is 
desirable that you should bear in mind that at the date mentioned the 
capital stock was increased as stated, and then fixed at no greater sum 
than $26,000,000. 

The leap was considerable; but the last amount now seems petty as 

compared with the present claim of the owners for the cost price of the 
road from San Francisco to Ogden. 
_ The question is as to whether under the eighteenth section of the orig- 
inal Pacifie railroad act there has been during any year since the com- 
pletion of the road in 1869 an income sufficient to warrant the Congress 
of the United States in reducing and fixing the rates of fare upon the 
Pacific railroads, forming one continuous line from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean, and authorized and subsidized under the acts of 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864. But bear in mind that it is not neces- 
sary to make out an absolute and conclusive demonstration of the fact 
that such income has been derived, but only, I repeat, to present a prima 
Jacie case on which by law the power of the courts may be and shall be 
invoked—to give unto every actual or intending patron a right of in- 
quiry and adjudication in the premises. With this purpose clearly in 
view, a sketch of a portion of the financial history of one or both ef these 
corporations is proper and necessary. I speak now, of course, with 
respect to original cost and current expenditures and rates. 

It has been said that it is impossible to arrive at the actual outlay 
by the contractors for the building of either the Central Pacific Rail- 


$25, 882,120 


1, 970, 550 





Thies mislicina O GOERS OF, ...c.ccccccccesccccccccescsoccoes ; 
To the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
To the Union Pacific, Kansas division 





Making a total of. 


Making a grand total issue of 61, 395, 192 


What did the Central Pacific Railroad actually cost? I will give 
you data on which to rest judgment as to the propriety and justice of 
enacting into law such bills as I have introduced and had referred to 
the Pacific Railroad Committee of the House. Time will not suffice foi 
me to enter into an analysis of the process of deduction; and I am 
clearly of the opinion that no such extended speech and publication on 
my part will be required or is desirable. Each Representative for him- 
self, upon the basis of figures which I shall submit, will, I think, be able 
at once or speedily to determine from the sums submitted what his duty 
is in the premises. 

I will first give you a table of the various estimates of cost of the 
| construction of this railroad per mile. Commissioner Armstrong in his 
| report for 1883 puts the cost per mile at $121,665.27. He also makes 

an estimate of $103,414.38. Mr. Judah estimated that it would cost 
$53,751 per mile. 


| 

& | 
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For this last estimate I will refer the House to the report of Railroad 
Commissioner Foote, of California. In the same report it is shown 
that the first fifty miles in the Sierra Nevada Mountains cost only about 
$64,429 per mile. When you make a comparison from this with the 
six hundred miles in Nevada and Utah, which were constructed at a 
far less sum, you will see that by this data alone there is foundation 
sufficient for the legislation proposed. And Charles Crocker, one of 
the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, admits that the 
first eighteen miles of the Central Pacific Railroad Company cost only 
3400,000, or $22,222 per mile. The United States Government gave a 
subsidy of $120,000 for the first seven miles and $528,000 for the next 
eleven miles, or over $640,000 on the total of eighteen miles, which 
Charles Crocker says was constructed for $400,000. 

Now, in comparing for the purpose of finding the reasonable expendi- 
tures and actual cost of building the Pacific railroads, and to approx- 
mate to that which must have been the true cost, look at the outlay 
for the construction of another road by these same parties, or under 
<imilar cireumstances, taking into consideration the engineering and 
other obstacles to be overcome in the building of each. 

In the building of railroads there are certain elements, or, if you 
please, factors, which if present or absent greatly enhance or reduce 
the cost of construction. These elements or factors are— 

First. Cuts and embankments. 

Second. Tunnels. 

Third. Length of trestles. 

Fourth. Curvatures and tangent lines. 

Fifth. Grades. 

Now look at the cost of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which was 
built by Crocker, Huntington, and Stanford. Mr. Commissioner Arm- 
strong, in his report for 1882, says, at page 257, that the Union Pacific 
Railroad cost $86,371.07 per mile, that the Central Pacific Railroad 
cost $103,414.38 per mile, and that the Southern Pacific Railroad cost 
$81,874.65 per mile. , 

Looking at the same report, at page 255, and you have the grades 
per mile, the total number of tunnels, &c. From this it appears that 
the Central Pacific Railroad, with over 1,400 miles of road, had 8,102 
feet of tunnels to make, while the Southern Pacific Railroad, with 
only 714 miles, had 15,247 feet of tunnels to make. That is to say, 
the Central Pacific averaged as near as may be estimated, five feet 
eleven inches of tunneling per mile, while the Southern Pacific aver- 
aged over twenty-one feet five inches per mile. (See pages 254 and 255 
of Mr. Armstrong’s report for 1882.) Now, if Charles Crocker and 
Company can build a road like the Southern Pacific for the sum of 
$81,874.65 per mile, tell me precisely why they could not build the 
Central Pacific, which had less than one-fourth the tunneling, for 
avery largely reduced cost, making all allowance that you fairly should 
make fordifference in the cost of material, of implements, for labor and 
excavations. 

By the same report, and on page 255, you find that the amount of 
bridging and trestling-work per mile on theSouthern Pacific Railroad was 
fully as muchas on the Central Pacific. And soalso as to the culverts. 

Now, having called attention to a few of these elements of cost, 
namely, tunnels, bridges, trestles and culverts, and having shown that 
the reported cost of the Southern Pacific per mile is $21,539.73 less 
than the reported cost of the Central Pacific, though the number of cul- 
verts and bridges and trestles were about the same in each, and though 
the tunnels, by feet measurements, were not one-fourth as much on the 
Central Pacific ason the Southern Pacific, let us look at the comparison 
of cost from another side. 

The line of the Central Pacific Railroad from Reno, Nev., to Ogden, 
Utah, is 580.32 miles; from Roseville to Redding, 151.60 miles; from 
Lathrop to Goshen, 146.08 miles; from Niles to San José, 17.54 miles; 
the Oakland, Alameda, Melrose, and Fruitvale road, 16.69 miles; Sacra- 
mento to Banta (about), 64 miles; Niles to Melrose (about), 14 miles; and 
side-tracks forturnouts, 203.26 miles; making a total of 1,293.89 miles. 

There is but a very small portion of this number of miles which may 
not be said to be nearly on a dead level. 

The building of the Southern Pacific road via the Tehichipa Pass and 
the boring of the tunnel at San Fernando constituted one of the great- 
est engineering feats of the age. The Central Pacific had but one range 
of mountains to cross, to wit, the Sierra Nevadas. And here I would 
direct notice to Senate Executive Document No. 1, part 5, wherein, at 
page 518, Commissioner Armstrong calls attention to the comparatively 
favorable opportunities for building near this pass. While the Central 
Pacific had but one range of mountains to cross, the Southern Pacific 
had three ranges, as set forth at page 523 of the same volume that has 
just been referred to; to wit, the Sierra Nevadas, the Sierra Madre or 
Coast Range, and the San Gorgonio Pass. 

Having shown that the Central Pacific had not the same physical and 
engineering obstacles in the way as the builders of the Southern Pacific 
had to encounter, may I not (for the purpose of showing what should 
have been the cost of the Central Pacific) insist that the average grade 
per mile is a true and just basis on which comparisons of cost per mile 
can be made? That is to say, I can claim for this argument that the 
cost per mile may increase in the same ratio as the grade per mile in- 
































creases; and that the cost per mile should decrease in the same ratio 
as the grade decreases. It is supposed that cuttings, borings, and fillings 
orembankment will in a very large degree be indicated by the grade. . 

Now, look at Commissioner Armstrong’s report for 1882, page 255, 
and you find that the heaviest grade of the Central Pacific is 116 feet 
per mile, while the heaviest grade of the Southern Pacific is 232.32 feet 
per mile. - You also observe that the average grade of the Central Pa- 
cific is 13.6 feet per mile, while the average grade of the Southern Pa- 
cific is 68 feet per mile, or five times as great as that of the Central 
Pacific. Taking this fact into consideration in connection with the 
statements already made and authenticated as to the length of tunnels. 
trestlework, &c., is it not fair to assume that since the grade per mile 
of the Southern Pacific is five times as great as that of the Central 

’acific, in reason the cost per mile of the Southern Pacific would also 
be five times as great as the cost per mile of the Central Pacific? 

Conceding this, and you find that as the Southern Pacific cost $31.- 
874.65 per mile with an average grade of 68 feet, the Central Pacitic. 
with an average grade of 13.6 feet per mile, or one-fifth of the grade 
of the Southern Pacific, cost one-fifth as much as the cost of the South- 
ern Pacific, which would make the cost of the Central Pacific $16. - 
374.80 per mile. 

Having arrived at this standpoint, I will from this basis show the 
whole cost of the Central Pacific: Cost per mile, $16,374.80; cost from 
Sacramento to Ogden, a distance of seven hundred and thirty-seven 
miles, $12,079,227; cost of whole line of road as now consolidated with 
other companies and so embracing 1,404 miles, $22,990,021.92. 

Recall to mind the fact that after careful and extended observation 
and some considerable experience in railroad building the Central Pa- 
cific Company raised their capital stock to only $20,000,000, probably 
only about twice as much as the actual cost of the road as faras Prom- 
ontory, the point to which that company actually completed the work 
of construction. All these things are significant. This company was 
greedy and grasping from its birth; but it grew and developed enor- 
mously in its gormandizing faculties and capacity. 

Look at this again from another point to see if it is unjust or in any 
wise incorrect. The estimate presented shows that the Central Paciti: 
should have cost only $16,374.80 per mile. Now, in an affidavit which 
I have had copied from the State records at Sacramento, and which | 
will now have read, E. H. Miller, on the 24th day of March, 1881, 
swears that the Central Pacific is worth only $10,535.96. And this is 
the grand total, including not only franchise, roadway, road-bed, and 
rails, but rolling-stock also. 

Here is the copy of the affidavit of E. H. Miller, jr., filed with the 
State board of equalization, showing the value of the Central Pacitic 
Railroad to be but $10,535.96 per mile all told, or $5,838.81 less than 
I have generously estimated the actual cost of construction to be: 


The Central Pacific Railroad Company makes the following statement in re- 
lation to its property subject to taxation in the State of California owned by it 
for year ending on the first Monday of March, A. D. 1881, and of all property 
used in operating or repairing its railway in this State during such year and its 
actual value. The entire length of railroad of said company in California is 
602.22 miles, operated in the following counties of said State, with the length ot 
railroad in each county : 












Mile 
SN IIIT. icin dlcdpinnnenanennichbebhaneebibacselipdawtebtsehwadietnitinenssubed ees OO 
Alameda County........ 83.52 
Santa Clara County. 8. 5 
San Joaquin County 56 
Sacramento County. 41. (x 
I lc tae cen ceialiaeaie makina hinienian mntaelianet Mimiaene 112.7 
Nevada County 30), 2 
i 0 lashes na aiesban elie dintianattiabene Sentienesinnds wesmusngpithee abe 2 
IIE | vnibnthinnosskinkenvousin 15. 87 
i rit renin baseneiiniaanh wena 10 
ir a Ati iui anaes Ran RNnene ar COttaNe 45.00) 
I a a eral sinipnlebicticaneuenepbereniembenl 40.54 


Shasta County...... 
Stanislaus County igi ‘atlhiieiietiinas a 63 
ER AILSA DELETE ERA DE stn it 

Fresno County... A andtispdiabenetitiicaimnbunkicidaniiteeinegioden tadedensekednipeneyatmanenseties 
I idiires Dice suaphednathceininsediictornctdimbinishssasesetitcigabianapeeenetatreston : 


ROLLING-STOCK. 
Actual amount in detail of rolling-stock in useon and property used in operali 


repairing the line of railway of said company in this State during the year ¢ t 
the first Monday in March, 1881, and the value of the same, respectively : 










No. Kind. Valu 

OF ae a si ccasewenentepntintton emtiensubiteliin $654, 40" 
12 Sleeping-cars ($3,000) 36, 00 

87  Passenger-cars ($1,400)................ sil aans J2i,™ 
6 Emigrant and smoking cars ($1,000). .............cccccccscseeneceeree serene 65, OF 
32 | Baggage, express, and mail cars ($800)................:cceseeeeeeee ceneee 25, OA 
ae tL. re 30), Sin 
DD SD Cvs ccitcncescovnaivscodvasesévciccrasétedanters cbesdestecive 651, 6 
1,290 Flat freight-cars ($250) it RE a 322, WN 
360 Dumps, hand, section, and all other cars ($71.66)............ ---.-- 2, 5 
NE WD inciccs  consntnevintcinececivtecctsenscbsniethiss sitnebsscogtecceenrte 1, 913, 5 





The following is a description of the entire length of the railway of said « o1 
pany in this State, beginning at one of its termini, and thence following ( 














roadway and right of way for said railway, describing it by metes or bounds, 
or other description sufficient to identify it, through each county, giving the 
points of entrance and exit to and from each county it traverses, io’ the other 
termini in the State. 

Beginning at Fifth street between Townsend and King streets, San Francisco, 
running thence northeasterly through South Beach blocks, 20, 15,165,159, and 
9, to the freight ferry-slip at water front. Also beginning on south line N. P. 
block 408, through blocks between Kentucky and Illinois streets, to Channel | 
street, thence across Channel street to block 165 S. B. survey, being a distance of 
about two miles, more or less. Also beginning at W.line of Alameda County, 
thence easterly on Long Wharf through First and Seventh streets, to near E. line 
of Brooklyn; also from Seventh street Oakland (spur track), to town of Ala- 
meds, continuing from depot in Brooklyn, easterly to Niles, thence through 
Alameda Cafion to line of San Joaquin County near Midway, thence through 
Stockton, Lathrop, and Lodi to 8. line of Sacramento County at Dry Creek, 
thence continuing through Sacramento, Placer, Nevada, and Sierra Counties 
to W. line of State of Nevada, Also from San José to Niles; also from I athrop, 
running southeasterly course through Stanislaus, Merced, and Fresno Counties 
to Goshen, in Tulare County. Also beginning at Roseville, in Placer © ounty, | 
running thence in a general northerly. course through Yuba, Sutter, Butte, and 
Tehama Counties, to the town of Redding, in Shasta County, containing in the 
aggregate 602.22 miles of way, roadway, and road-bed. 

The following showsthe value of said property on the first Monday of March, 
aforesaid, meridian, the gross earnings of the entire railway, and the propor- 
tionate annual gross earnings of the same in this State, as near as practicable 
for the year ending first Monday in March, 1881, and all the property of every 
kind, situate in this State, owned by said company, and its value: 





























Miles. Value permile Total value. 
Franchise..............000 I a) 04 15 13° $25 00 
Roadway ..... 602.22 } @: ant 2 a 
Road-bed 602.22 | f 1,68; iM 8a 1, 013, O19 50 
i eis chnetants dvtocenannenenes 602. 22 5,676 36 68 76 3, 418, 421 60 
TE al dactccsciieul 7,358 55 | 02 | 31 4,431,466 10 
Rolling-stock 3,177 | 41 | 02 | 10 1, 913,500 00 
Grand total........ 602, 22 10,535 96 O4 41 6, 344, 966 10 
Annual earnings for the year ending January 1, 1881: 


Annual gross earnings for entire railway, 2,644.95 miles seseee.. $20, 508, 112 88 
Proportionate annual gross earnings of railway in the State 12, 119, 482 69 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
City and county of San Francisco, ss: 


I, E. H. Miller, jr., being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the secretary 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, the principal place of business of 
which company is in the city and county of San Francisco, State of California; 
that the foregoing statement is in all respects correct and true. 

E. H. MILLER, Jr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of March, 1881. 

[SEAL. | CHARLES J. TORBERT, 

Notary Public in and for the city and county of San Francisco, 
State of California, 


Mr. A. M. Towne, general superintendent of the Central Pacific 
road Company, states that for taxable purposes the whole of the Cen- 


tral Pacific and Southern Pacific is worth only $23,485,629, taking in | 


a distance of 2,021 — of road, which is an estimate of only 
$11,600 per mile, or $4,77 
expense of construction might have reached. 

From these statements, one under oath, 
the estimates of value made by the officers of the company are much 
less than the amounts which I have indicated to be the actual cost, but 
you will observe that the low estimates quoted from officers’ statements 
were placed by the officers on a road or roads continually improved 
since the original construction by the 
able sums of money. 

Look at this in still another light and see what the result is. 

The bonded debt of the Central Pacific, on the line from Sacramento 
to Ogden, is as follows: 


about 









aca cuir sucennsenitinalei So Ni decade alia $19, 505, 000 
Land grant . 2 wea 10, 000, 000 
Additional lond grant... ssnkitelta 1, 500, 000 
SR ILI A soe nhac bslinsanduinnirensebvebenccatccesmsensewedecigeseboneveeteed 1, 500, 000 
First mortgage......... 6, 378, 000 





United States subsidy.. 








IE ciiitcineteniniatne tania venkat ; . $64, 768, 120 


Now add bonds of city and county, 
of $65,768,120. 

Now subtract from this the cost of seven hundred and thirty-seven 
miles, from Sacramento to Ogden—at $16,374.30 per mile— —amounting 
to $12,079,227, and you have a balance profit from bonds of $53,688,893. 

Let us see whether this is a fair statement. 

We will assume that the bonds named were sold at par, and that 
the road did not cost over $16,374.80 per mile, and we thus find that 
Stanford, Crocker, Hopkins, and Huntington made a profit on the one 
transaction of $53,688,893. With this little profit they could proceed 
(having the aid of $23,000,000 more in bonds), and increase the mile- 
age of the Central Pacific from 737 miles to 1,404 miles, and by lease to 
3,041.71 miles, besides building several lines not included in the rec- 
ord to which I refer; while as a final ‘‘aid’’ they secured $58,000,000 


31,000,000, and you have a total 


of paid-up stock of the Central Pacific. 

And in this connection I draw attention to the fact that in 1860 
Mark Hopkins, one of the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad 
In the year 1878 he died worth 


Company, was worth but $14,300. 
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| Central Pacific, and 3 


Rail- | 


.80 less than the sum that I have conceded | 


you can not only see that | 


annual expenditure of consider- | 


25, 885, 120 | 
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over $30,000,000, he having a one-fourth Central Pacifie Railroad Com- 
pany interest or thereabouts. The inventory in support of this state- 
ment is on file in the probate court of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Let the list be read at this point in my remarks. 

The inventory of Mark Hopkins’s estate, now in the clerk’s office of 
San Francisco, shows that he owned of stock as follows: 

Central Pacific Railroad Company, 102,8 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 79,750. 

California Pacitie Railroad Company, 24,644. 





Sacramento and Placerville Railroad Company, 4,095 
Amador Branch Railroad Company, 1,498. 

Berkeley Branch Railroad Company, 2: 

Stockton and Copperopolis Railroad C ompany, 5864. 
Los Angeles and San Diego Railroad Company, 350 


Market Street Railroad Company, 1,712. 
Potrero and Bay View Railroad Company, 
Capital Savings Bank, 153. 
Home Mutual Insurance Company, 60. 
Pacifie Life Insurance Company, 20. 
Western Development Company, 12,491}. 
Mission Bay Bridge Company, 598. 
0, & O. 8. 3S. Co., 10,000. 
Colorado 8. Nav. Company, 
Wells, Fargo & Co., 2,718}. 
poete Mountain Coal, 1,81 
Ione Coal, 8,000. 
eee Water Front, a: 294. 
Capital Gas Company, 2,387}. 
Donner Lumber Company, 108. 
Omaha Gold Mining Company, 1,050. 
tichelieu Gold Mining Company, 
Riverside Railroad Company, 20. 
Also bonds as follows: 
Southern Pacifie Railroad, $5,176,000 
Central Pacific Railroad, $1,460,500. 
California Pacific Railroad, $45,000. 
California and Oregon, $105,000. 
S.F.O.and A. Railroad, $100,000. 
Berkeley Branch Railroad, $22,000. 
Amador Branch Railroad, $150,000. 
Sacramento and Placerville Railroad, 
California’State Aid, $2,610. 
Sacramento City, $700- 
United States bonds, $129,375. 
Los Angeles Bridge Company, $2,500. 


Also $271,784.09 cash; $909,209.88 real estate; 
due estate; $566,133.26 bills receivable; 


1,250, 


1,111 


530 


Onn 


$558,000 


$2.719,728.90 debts 


$247,945.34 furniture; $9,781 


| horses, &e. 


In addition he is credited with one-fourth inte1 rest in 103,851 shares 
Mission Bay Bridge; $46,725 Sacramento County 
bonds; $533 United States bonds; 154,000 Central Pacific; $40,000 Cali 
fornia Pacitic Railroad Company; 4,000 Sacramento Valley Railroad, 
and $365,915.15 claims against Western Development and Pacific Im- 

provement Companies. 

Let us give a glancing estimate at the Union Pacific’s actual cost 
The Union Pacific has in a little over 1,200 miles of road—taking the 
total of mileage—1,654 feet of tunnels, that being eight-ninths of a foot 
to the mile. The Southern Pacific, with 714 miles in 1882, had 15,247 
feet of tunnels, or over twenty-one feet and five inches to the mile 
Taking all this into consideration, as well as the nature of the country 
through which the Union Pacific passes, and it will hardly be contende a 
that it could have cost more than the Central Pacific, which I have set 

| down at $16,374.80 per mile. On this basis the cost from Omaha to 
Ogden, a distance of 1,042 miles, would be $17,062,541.60. And for 
1,820 miles, or the whole line of the Union Pacific, the cost would lx 
$29,802,136. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company was organized to build from 
Omaha to Ogden, only 1,042 miles, hut by consolidations with two other 
companies it has come to own 1,820.09 miles within its own corpora- 
tion, and has built besides 2,872 under twenty-two companies. Out ot 
the aid given for the building of the 1,042 miles, this company has 
built and acquired 4,892 miles, under twenty-five companies in all, the 
maintaining of which is charged against the original company. 

It may be presumed, and doubtless will be agreed, that the best pos 
sible presentation of argument against the of such bills as I 
have introduced is to be found in the pamphlet copy of the report of 
the remarks of John F. Dillon, counselor, who appeared last February 
before our Committee on the Pacific Railroads in behalf of the Union 
Pacific. I will refer to and endeavor to reply to the salient points in 
Mr. Dillon’s argument. 

On page 27 he says that the company has 
ness in land-grant mortgage of $10,400,000. 


passage 


an outstanding indebted- 


This is not true, since 


on 





December 51, 1582, the president’s report, at page 9 of financial state- 
ments, shows that the amount of land bonds then unpaid was only 
$4,670,000, and that to meet this amount there was due on sales of 
lands $4,617,401.03, leaving only $52,598.97 to be met. And te pay 
this amount of $52,598.97 the company had (page 13) 9,129,000 acres 
of land unsold, worth, at the same average as former sales, over $36,- 


516, 000. So that the company from land grant practically owed 
but $52,598.97, since all tne rest of the bonds had been paid off, or had 
cosas an amount whereunto to pay, with the exception of this 
small sum. Instead, therefore, of the inference being as he tries to 
show, the company had practicaily $36,460,000 worth of land, from the 
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sales of which the $27,000,000 as bondscan be paid without even trench- 


ing on the income from traffic. This is cited in order to show his au- 
dacious statement of pretended facts. 


If he is not willing to allow the receipts from the whole line of road 


and from all sources to be taken into consideration in computing net 


charges, then of necessity the disbursements which he claims must be 
disallowed, and his table on page 30 will present a different appear- 
ance, 

The items tostrike out would be: Land grant, $323,610; Omaha Bridge, 
$221,000; new construction and equipment, $4,247,189.78; as also the 
item of $1,630,080, which would leave the net earnings $9,759,326.19, 
or nearly 20 per cent. on the cost of $50,000,000 to which he refers. 

By reference to President Dillon’s report, on pages 12 and 13 (finan- 
cial statement), I find that the receipts for sales of Union Pacific and 
Northern Pacific land grants to December 31, 1882, were $17,960, 100.80, 


with a balance unsold of 14,465,000 acres; which at the same rate of 


sale will bring $65,092,500, making the value of the lands granted 
$83,052, or an amount in excess of the present funded debt. 


other companies, &c., as shown by page 2 of financial statement, in 


Union Pacific annual report to company, would about wipe out all of 
the debts of the company, leaving the stock account out of considera- 


tion. 


In order, however, to ward off the passage of such acts as my House 


bills 99 and 1803, the company, instead of applying surplus receipts to 
reducing debt, has used them in buying up competing lines or acquir- 
ing them by consolidation or lease. So, also, the surplus has been used 
in building so-called feeders, many of which were not needed and were 
losing investments. I shall annex to my speech a list of these side 
lines for convenient reference. 

The president of the Union Pacific, Sidney Dillon, reports to the stock- 
holders for transactions ending December 31, 1882, as follows: 


Gross earnings for the YOAF........000.0000000..csseccssscsvecensovssccsesccssoesscosers Gia, OBR, OBE DA 
CO RED I CN an cciccintncctnnccecenitiestastcevninintineetcaditein 10, 727, 049 28 


I iia crccststensnesienssconyennstsionmiinn ith 


12, 096, 834 96 
Interest and dividends from investment securities 


2, 211,099 35 


14, 307, 934 31 





I ae la etanleah teeaal 
Payments: 

I NII i, stisccnicansnininiinion senibieniiienbsieseteceabennn sil $4, 976, 203 93 
Discount, interest, and exchange 172,722 31 
Sinking funds 442,000 00 
Amount due the United States on business of the 
SOTNIIN siisniictdad aici tai anialibndacetnseniavernesinighntadasespadiaeceetondtte 
Premiums paid in bonds redeemed and losses in se- 
curities disposed of. 


2,097,189 90 
18,923 16 7,707,089 03 


6, 600, 895 01 
4, 260,788 00 


Balance applicable to dividends 
Stock dividends, 7 per cent 


Surplus for the year (over all) 


2, 340, 107 01 


This is from the Union Pacific report to stockholders, page 6. At 
the bottom of the same page is found in italics: 


The gross earnings of the Union Pacific system, including branch lines, 
amounted to $30,363,927.75 for the year 1882. 


By looking at page 7 of the same annual report (for 1882) you find 
the gross earnings named in foregoing table to be: 
From transportation of passengers................0c0ssorssessessssscccsecsecsesseses $5, 197,738 O1 
From transportation of freight................. 15, 402, 167 37 
From transportation of mail.................... 746,515 61 
From transportation of express..... in 748, 932 30 
From miscellaneous earnings....... 728, 538 95 







Again, in page 24 of the financial tables, same report, I find the op- 
erating expenses are— 


Conducting transportation, including superintendence, dispatches, 
clerks, station service, station expenses, station repairs and fur- 
niture, repairs of tenement houses and hotels, train service, train 
expenses, advertising, books, printing and stationery, telegraphic 
expenses, loss and damage, foreign agencies, use of cars, and in- 
Oa a ale Sipaleniiieswiesnibiagiibiedtibiedaeusittivess dak Men oe 

Motive power, including superintendence and clerks, locomotive 
service, fuel and water expensesand repairs, fuel for locomotive, 
oil, tallow and waste, repairs of locomotives, repairs of shops and 
machinery, fuel for engine houses and machine shops, also inci- 
IIE ncanusin coaprroningnsensuensuneneannibbasenestiadainiihe. ervetioaphapingsnendiweneiacssécnec’ 

Maintenance of cars, including superintendence and clerks, repair- 
ing cars,car shops and sheds, watchmen, and incidentals.......... 

Maintenance of way, including superintendence and supervision, 
repairs of track, removing snow and ice, renewal of rails and 
ties, repairs of bridges, fences, crossings,and guards, and tele- 
graph, engineering, protection of river banks, wrecking, and in- 
cidentals...... : 


3,775, 888 47 
957,943 44 


napheisundenwipeih sabtenbinbnatuneaiaipepaneedaniatadieie vixeevpeeete 2, 638,635 74 
General expenses : 

Pi spcipted eecinneistndienitaniseppineasinaigeniebipaadineetammeinashiieiie $487,786 54 

General expenses. . 474,296 97 


962, 883 51 





10,727,049 28 

You will observe that in this every possible item of expense is in- 
cluded pertinent or otherwise to the running or maintaining of the road. 
Also, that the company had to keep the road in repairs, paid running 
expenses and interest added to the sinking funds, and still had over all 
$6,600,895.01 surplus earnings to be applied to dividends; and this, too, 


And the 
amount added to $44,605,282.57, the amount in stocks and bonds of 





only from the general income. They had still a further income, as seen 
at page 17 of the report, where Mr. Sidney Dillon makes a summary 
statement under the heading, ‘‘ Operations for 1882.’’ He says that it 
will be seen by the financial statements that the surplus general income, 
after payments of fixed charges of Government requirements and of 7 
per cent. dividend to stockholders, amounted to $2,340,107.01, which is 
equal to 3.845 per cent. on amount of capital steck. 

Surplus land and trust income, $1,088,495.60, which is equal to 1.788 
per cent. on amount of capital stock; surplus income used for sinking 
fund, $442,000, equal to .756 per cent. on amount of capital stock; sur- 
plus special United States income accounts, $116,440.37, which is equal 
to .191 per cent. on amount of capital stock; total additions to surplus 
for 1882 in excess of dividends of 7 per cent., $3,987,042.98. 

So that, taking the words out of their own mouths, they are convicted 
of making a net profit over all charges of 13.55 per cent. on the amount 
of the capital stock of the company. 

There seems to have been a fear that the net earnings would be too 
great; hence large sums of money have been expended in permanent 
improvement which can not occur each year, and which should not be 
charged to operating expenses, all in one year. 

Thus, at page 11, President Dillon says that 16,854 tons of steel 
rails were laid, 690,637 new oak, cedar, and pine ties, to replace old; 
six iron truss-bridges built; ninety pile bridges built; thirty-seven miles 
of new side-track constructed. 

Again, at page 18, he says: 

The policy of securing for the company and its stockholders by a judicious 
investment of its means and earnings, as before stated, not only the tributary 
business resulting from branch lines, but also the annual profits of their opera- 
tion and the income from the lucrative investments in them has been fully 
vindicated. In carrying out this policy it has been necessary at times to make 
considerable temporary advancesorinvestments. Butthis has been done with- 
out inconvenience to the finances of the company * * * A large portion of 
the annual surplus earnings ofthe company has been applied to improving the 
line of railway, thereby lessening operating expenses, and to the creation of 


tributary lines and in promoting local business, and has partially matured its 
fruits during the past year. 


In this connection it may be well to call attention to those so-called 
tributary lines, as seen by page 12 of the report. They are: 


CONNECTING RAILROADS, 


The lines of railroads connecting with the Union Pacific Railway and operated 
under its control were extended during 1882 as follows: 

Utah and Northern; Oregon Short Line; Laramie, North Park and Pacific; 
Omaha and Republican Valley: Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacific; Manhattan and 
Blue Valley; nver, South Park and Pacific. Total miles extended during 


year, 380. 
And again, in same page: 

The aggregate length of connecting railroads operated in the interest of your 
company (Union Pacific) in January 1, 1883, amounted to 2,872 miles, as follows : 

Here follows a list of the above-described roads, and also the fol- 
lowing: 

Omaha, Nebraska and Black Hills; Colorado Central, Echo and Park City ; 
Carbondale Branch ; Junction City and Fort Kearney; Salinaand Southwestern ; 
Golden, Boulder and Caribou; Denver and Boulder Valley; Saint Joseph and 
Western; Central Branch Union Pacific and leased lines operated by the Pacific 


Railroad ; Kansas Central; Manhattan, Almy and Burlingame; Manhattan and 
Northwestern; Salt Lake and Western, and Nevada Central. 


I say that it now appears, even by the reports made by President 
Dillon to the stockholders, that the Union Pacific on the fictitious cost 
was able to earn net 13.55 per cent. on the capital. But Judge Dillon 
in his argument admits tacitly that the road, instead of costing $90,- 
000,000, cost not over $50,000,000. Hence there was a stealing of 
$40,000,000, which was proved by the investigations of the Wilson 
committee. Thus it transpires that the net earnings are over 17 per 
cent. on cost. 

Now, what is the cost as shown by the court recerds? 
RARITIES . cicicsnccteasinndimraniiinsinestanummniiiniesss-scseenainmnsalelieabnetss 


Less stealing, as shown by Wilson committee, being difference be- 
tween bonded eost and cost to Credit Mobilier 


IID ise: wevininthisnckacncspapnaiiguermsecnsinpaciniacnsienesnmaerintnhsentmyiatens 

Less stealings by officers of Credit Mobilier, as shown in Hazard rs. 
Durant, 11 R. I. Reports, and Durant vs. Hazard, United States Su- 
preme Court 


Balance 


$90, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 





15, 000, 000 


35, 000, 000 


So that the net income is nearer 40 per cent. than 3 per cent.! 

Mr. Dillon can not segregate the earnings arbitrarily, for the act of 
1862 says that ‘‘ whenever the net earnings of the entire railroad and 
telegraph line shall,’’ &e. And if by consolidations, &c., the receipts 
are increased it goes to the credit of the original company, since the 
others are merged in it and have ceased to exist. 

Then what would be the ‘‘ cost’ of these roads as contemplated by this 
act? The amount of money actually and in good faith paid in by the 
stockholders. This is the only true basis. And in taking this into con- 
sideration, you must of necessity cast aside all watered issues of stock 
and all pretended offsets from profits in building. It is clear that the 


company can not be allowed to pay interest on its indebtedness, and add 
a sinking fund to pay off such debt in time, and then include that debt 
as a part of the cost of the road. 
The company in 1882 paid off $1,153,000 of its bonds, besides paying 
In time this sinking fund 


interest and adding to the sinking fund. 
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will be large enough to wipe out the debt, since the amount included 
as annual expenses includes also this object. The Union Pacific will 
then own the road free of debt. And the actual cost will then plainly 
appear to be only such sums as the stockholders have been out of pocket, 
or rather their absolute investment, howsoever obtained. 

Whatever money was paid in, originally, for construction of the road, 
thatisthecost. Youcan not under the law provide for the payment of 
principal and interest ofa debt, and then at the same time and all 
along ask for 10 per cent. more upon the capital alleged to have been 
invested. 

The land grant of the Union division was originally $10,400,000 in 
amount, less $5,730,000 paid off to December 31, 1882. This leaves 
a balance of $4,670,000 unpaid. But the company sold of this grant 
lands and town lots of the value of $4,617,400.03 in contracts, which 
amount will wipe out the land-grant bonds, except about $52,500. 

After making the above deductions there were left on December 31, 
1882, in this division 9,129,000 acres, worth about $30,000,000. This 
amount will in time be realized. 

No one could be more fully or painfully conscious of the fact of the 
dry and extrémely prosaic nature of such statistical papers as I have 
had to submit on this occasion. But the propriety and necessity for 
their introduction will not be denied or questioned; and I hope that 
they will have a careful reading when they shall have been published, 
as under all the circumstances I believe they are sufficiently conclusive 
for the purposes which I have announced, and which on behalf of the 
people whom I especially represent I have kept constantly in view. 

In the first place, it was desirable and necessary in my judgment to 
make such general preface of statement and argument as I had the 
honor of submitting to the House Committee on Pacific Railroads on 
the 15th of February last. And in some sense my remarks addressed 
directly to the House may be considered as supplementary to the pref- 
ace referred to. A sketch of my remarks before the committee, which 
I was obliged to print altogether at my own expense, will be furnished 
any member of the House or any reader of the RECORD who may desire 
them and who shall apply to me for a copy. 

The defiance of the Pacific railroad monopolies, against whose out- 
rageous and extortionate prices we are contending, whose passenger 
and freight rates we desire to have reduced and fixed and established 
by law of Congress, rests mainly on our alleged inability to discover 
or to even guess at the actual cost of construction of their roads. I 
submit again that in the light of what I have here made known there 
is sufficient and more than sufficient of reason and of right given unto 
us to enact into law such bills as I have presented to this Congress. 


But these grasping monopolies have the coolness to claim that their 
charges are not unreasonable. Effrontery could not go beyond this! 

I believe that I would be giving a full and satisfactory showing upon 
this point if I simply presented the comparison of receipts and charges 
on passenger trains on roads enumerated in the table which I shall 
shortly submit. 

The deceit that is practiced by the Central Pacific Railroad in bring- 
ing in its commutation charges fer travel on the Oakland Ferry route 
should be kept in mind when reading the ‘‘ average rates’’ set down 
under that caption. I will not allow you to forget that. 

I really need add but a few illustrations. Each one can multiply them 
for himself as he inquires and ascertains the charges for passenger trans- 
portation on lines radiating from any central point east of the Missouri 
River. It will be found, I assert, that the ticket prices on the Union 
and Central Pacific Railroad Companies for through passage are from 
two to three times as great as on any routes east of the Missouri River 
where anything like near half the amount of distance is in the basis 
of calculation. 

The price of a first-class ticket from Washington to Chicago is less 
than $20 ($17.50 for a first-class single trip and $21 for a round-trip 
ticket). At the estimate of $20 per passage from here to Chicago, the 
price of a first-class ticket from Omaha to San Francisco should not ex- 
ceed $45. My bill would permit a charge for the latter distance of $54. 
The Pacific railroads demand at the Omaha and San Francisco offices for 
transportation of the 1,800 separating miles, $95. At all intervening 
points where there is no competition the local rates run from 7 to10 cents 
per mile. And this over roads built by the price of the people’s land 
and the loan of the people’s bonds; roads on which, taking everything 
into consideration, the fare should be as cheap as on any iron highway 
on the face of the globe. 

I will give somespecimen charges for passenger transportation, show- 
ing the unreasonableness of the present exaction and the very moder- 
ate reduction as compared with ticket prices on other roads, which my 
bill—Honse bill No. 99—proposes. 

The ratesstated and compared will be for long distances. Still greater 
and grosser extortions than those exhibited exist with respect to local 
traffic—the movements between adjoining towns or stations, &c. There, 
I repeat, the maximum of 10 cenis per mile is often adhered to if there 
be no competition, and fractions of miles are counted as integers. 

3ut let me first have read a comparison of rates and charges on pas- 
senger trains according to reports in 1883, thus establishing the “ un- 
reasonable ’’ and extortionate charges of the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific Railroad Companies. 


Comparison of rates and charges on passenger trains, according to reperts in 1883. 
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are from Massachusetts reports. 


In this table the comparison of passenger earnings includes also re- 
ceipts for mail, express, baggage, &c. And these amounts have been 
added also in the case of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific, instead 
of the mereitem of fares reported by the Union Pacific as $5,197,799.96, 
and by the Central Pacific$7,474,216.12. Bearin mind that the Central 
Pacific brings its ‘“‘average’’ down by counting in 5,896,159 passengers 
that merely crossed the Oakland ferry, largely on commutation tickets. 
In like manner the Union Pacific rates shave rates in competition for 
some distance with the Burlington and Quincy, which coercingly helps 
the management in the public appearance on an average rate showing. 
It should always be borne in mind that a reduction of fares—passenger 
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+ About. 
Items relating to New England roads 


and freight—on the Union and Central Pacific Railroads operates as a 
reduction of passenger and freight fares on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. Forget it not. It is expressly so provided in the Texas Pacific 
Railroad bill, which passed Congress in 1871. Section 15 of that act 
reads : 

Provided further, That the rates charged for carrying passengers and freight 
per mile shall not exceed prices which may be fixed by Congress for carrying 
passengers and freight on the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads. 

The distance from San Francisco to Ogden is eight hundred and 
ninety-five miles. That is estimating the number of miles by the 
longest route. By the route now taken by the overland trains via 
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Benicia there is a saving in distance of about forty miles. There is 
some cheating by the railroad company in its published tables on this | 
very account. But with characteristic liberality I will take the aggre- 
gate of miles as eight hundred and ninety-five. Now, for a first-class | 
passage from San Francisco to Ogden the Central Pacitic Railroad 
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Company charge 556. For traveling the same distance on the New 
York Central, supposing its lines to be extended under New York 


less than one-third the amount charged by the 
pany 
the speed. Does the difference in amount of patronage in favor of the 
New York Central road, which was built by private capital, justify 
any such enormous addition to the cost of travel ? 

Under the provisions of my passenger-fare bill the cost of a first-class 
ticket from San Francisco to Ogden would be $26.85, a reduction of 
$29.15. By my bill a second-class ticket for the same distance would 
cost $17.90. A third-class ticket would, under the provisions of my bill, 


cost $13.42 


from San Francisco to Omaha 
1 San Francisco to Sacramento 


in aggregate 


fron 


by the longest rail route 
of 1,927 miles. By the route now 
traveled by the locomotive the distance is 1,875 miles. For athrough 
ticket the charge have already stated, 

anies having within the past few months been good enough to make 

duction of the enormous sum of 
respecting which the 


as I 


18, 


ov”, 


1 concession to popular appeal 
tlunky newspaper organs of the monopolies have 


not yet ceased to vibrate. 

\t New York Central prices the charge for this distance, at highest 
rates, would be $38.54, or, taking into the sum the actual distance 
traveled, it would be $37.50. Taking the average rates of the New York 


Central, the charge for a first-class ticket from San Francisco to Omaha 
would be 334.69. Taking the average rate of the Rock Island and Pa- 


‘ and why should not through rates on the Pacific railroads be as 


ihe 


from San Francisco to Omaha would be $57.81, or a difference as 
against the present charge of $37.19. Still, it will be observed that 
my reduction would leave the price nearly $10 more than the average 
rates of the Rock Island and Pacitic, and $20 more than the price ac- 
cording to the highest rates on the New York Central. 

For a second-class ticket from San Francisco to Omaha, under the 
provisions of my bill, the price would be $38.54—the same sum, it will 
be observed, 
the highest rates of the New York Central. For a third-class through 
ticket the price, under my bill, would be $28.905. 

The price of a first-class ticket from San Francisco to Reno, Nev., is 
$12.05. There is no second-class ticket sold for this distance, as I am 
informed by a letter from W. D. Phillips, ticket agent at Reno, dated 
February 12, 1884. 
cisco to Reno, a distance of three hundred and six miles—a section of 
the Central Pacific Railroad on which there is a vast amount of travel— 
would be $9.18; while a second-class ticket for the same distance would 
cost $6.12, and a third-class ticket would be sold for $4.59. 

I call the attention of this House, as I shall desire the especial atten- 
tion of my constituents, to these figures. 

Would you believe it? The Central Pacific Railroad Company charge 
the same amount for a ticket from Reno to Omaha that they charge tor 
a ticket from San Francisco to Omaha—$95 first class, $75 second class, 
and $50 third class. Under the terms of my bill the prices would be 
respectively 543.63 first class, $32.42 second class, and $24.31 third 
class. As has already been stated or indicated, from Reno to Ogden the 
road-bed is for a great portion of the distance laid on what may be 
termed a dead level. And yet to illustrate the rapacity of this com- 
pany and to show the excellence of my measure, 
effect upon ticket charges from Reno to the terminus in Utah 

The present charge from Reno to Ogden is $44 first class, $40 second 
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a road built by the people’s money and = proceeds of the people’s 
land—over a route the greater portior 10f which is as level as the floor 
immediately in front of the Reporter's an 

The distance from Francisco to Los Angeles by the Southern 
Pacific route four hundred and eighty-two miles. The 
ticket charge now is $20. And in this connection I will mention that 
the charge for a ticket from San Francisco to the station opposite Ba- 
kersfield, a distance of only three hundred and fourteen miles, is $17. 
When Mr. Charles Crocker was on the witness-stand before the Cali- 
fornia railroad commissioners last year, he was asked with respect to 
this extortion: why there was such an exorbitant sum asked for a ticket 
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a ticket of the same class for a distance of four hundred and eighty- 








| two miles. 
j 


jurisdiction for the same distance, the charge would be less than $18— | 
Central Pacific Com- | 
—and that for much better accommodations and more than twice | 


The estimated distance from Ogden toOmaha is 1,032 miles, making | 


$95—the railroad com- | 
a | calculation. 


low as average charges on the Rock Island road?) the charge would be | 
$48.27. Under the operation of my bill the price of a through ticket 


that would be charged for a first-class ticket according to | 


Under my bill a first-class ticket from San Fran- | 


I draw notice to its | 


class, and $30 third class. Under my bill the ket price would be, 
respectively, $17.67 first class, $11.75 second class, and $8.834 third 
class 

The distance from Reno to Winneniucca is one hundred and sixty- | 
nine miles; and for that Uistance the charges under my bill would 
be, respectively, 55.07 first class, $3.58 second ss, and $2.53) third 
class. These are certainly prices to which the people are entitled upon 


first-class | 


to travel three hundred and fourteen miles when $20 was the price of 
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He blasphemously referred his questioner to God Almighty. 
There spoke the spirit of these defiant monopolists who have grown fat 
on the gifts of a generous people, whom they have repaid for their gen- 
erosity by extortionate tolls; who expect to continue their course in 

greed and rapacity by persevering in the path of corrupting legislators, 
judges, and jurors—supported in their infamous career by owned and 

| leased lines of journalism throughout the land. 

Under my bill tickets of the three classes from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles would be $14.46, $9.64, and $7.23. To Bakersfield the charge 
would be, respectively, $9.42, $6.28, and $4.71. 

From San Francisco to the town of Modesto, taking the Railroad 
Gazette estimate of miles, the ticket prices would be $3.42, $2.28, and 
| $1.91. This would be less than present round-ticket charges for a tirst 
class fare; while second-class accommodations (which in Europe are 
| even better, all things considered, than are afforded by our Paciti 
railroad magnates in their best division) would be extended to every 
point on the road. Modesto, I should remark for the information o 
those who are not familiar with our California railroad geography, is 
within a few miles of the point of regular water competition, while it 
is located adjacent to the banks of a river that is navigable during many 
| months in each year. 

Probably I have given illustrations enough—cramped as I 
space on this occasion. 


am fol 
And, of course, it is the simplest matter o 
Sut there is persuasion and argument in the printing of th: 
figures. I hope that every future reader of my speech wholives along 
the lineof these iron highways or in their vicinity, necessarily a patron 
will not fail to make his own calcu'ations, as I teel sure that he wil 
| thereby be stimulated to renewed exertions in behalf of this cause of 
practical reform, which I long ago espoused and in behalf of which I 
| now earnestly appeal to the all-poweriul Representatives of the Ameri- 
| can people in Congress asse smbled. 

| Inquiry has already established the fact that with respect 
| charges for the transportation of goods, the 


to the 
** unreasonableness”’ h; 
been even more stupendous than that which has cliaracterized the « 
mand for passenger conveyance. Immediately prior to my sppelatnent 
for consultation with the Committee on Pacific Railroads I applied 
through friends in San Francisco at the central office of the Central P 
cific Railroad Company for a copy of the freight schedules of that or- 
ganization. My messenger was informed, as I myself had been in 
tormed before him, that the freight schedules of the company were fo: 
the information of the « mploy% ‘s and not for general publication 

| may have been observed that in my bill prov iding for a reduction ot 
freight charges (House bill 1803) I provide for the posting of freigh 
schedules of convenient description at each and every station along th 
route. 

When I came to address your committee 
inability to present the latest freight schedule of our California com 
pany, whereupon one or more of the attorneys for the monopolies 
promised that such a record should be immediately forthcoming for the 
inspection of members of this House. I have not as yet been supplied 
with a copy, but I presumethat my friends in the committee have been 
furnished with one or more, according to the assurance given. 

As to the actual and relative height of the charges for freight trans- 
portation: what of that? My bill proposés a reduction of 50 per cent 
It will not be denied—it has not been and can not with any degree o! 
conscience be denied—that where there is no competition on the line 
of this route the freight charges of the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
| roads are fully twice as much as on roads east of the Missouri River— 
| distance and grade and cost construction all being fairly taken into 

consideration. Indeed, the claim has been made boldly and emphatic 
|ally before our State Le tures that these roads were entitled to 
| charge twice as much for the same distance as any of the Eastern roads 
| Still, the claim is reiterated that the charges are ‘‘ reasonable.” 

But if this House should think that 30 per cent. is too great a re- 
duction at the outset—a main and desirable object now being to 
establish the right of the Government to make such reduetions—I shall 
not object, if I can get my bills up out of this Committee en Pacilic 
Railroads, to a subtraction of one-third of my cutting. That is tosay, I 

| shall not object toan amendment providing for an abatement of only 20 
per cent. upon the freight-schedule prices in existenc the day when 
this session of this Congress assembled. 

With respect to this let it be stated—for a general confirmation as to 

| justice and propriety: one of the majority of the railroad commissto! 
| in California, which is said to be under the control of the Central Pacitic 


e 


I stated and regretted my 





of 


risk: 


most 


» on 


Railroad management, is reported to have proposed within tw Ive 
| months (the record at my command at this moment does not give the 
' . . . , 1 

exact date) an average reduction of over 20 per ce nt. How, then, could 


the Central Pacific Railroad Company be heard to complain of such 

law by Congress enacted? 

| Moreover, subsequent to the introduction of my passenger-fare and 
freight-fare bills, with the preamble to which I have drawn especial 

| attention, a bill, copying substantially the same introduction and un- 

necessarily adding the argument of right which grows out of it, was 

offered in this House and in the Senate. It was introduced in the 


House by a member residing in a State through which the Union 
Pacific Railroad and many of its branches are built, and who, it may 
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be presumed, at that time fairly represented the intelligent wish of 
his constituents. It was introduced in the Senate by agentleman who 
also represents a State largely traversed by the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and for whom similar respect for the demands of the people of his Com- 
monwealth may be assumed. This bill so copied had a section of decla- 
ration—one section declaring that from and after passage and approval 
of thesame freight charges should be reduced on the Pacific railroads 50 
per cent. without regard to classification. 

Now, of course this bill did not and never could amount to anything in 
a practical pointof view. Perhaps it was never intended that it should. 
I say this without any disrespect to the introducers. But the fact re- 
mains that two gentlemen, who are supposed by their location to be 
themselves already, by the instructive action of a great majority of 
their constituents, well informed and earnestly urged to action in be- 
half of right and justice in the premises, did follow my introduction 
with such a presentation, calling for 20 per cent. greater abatement of 
charges than is nominated in my legislative proposition. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no Senator or Representative from any State or | 
Territory—and I speak not tochallenge them but with confidence to utter | 


for them—through which these roads do pass who will dare to get upon 
this floor and oppose such measures as these. If anything is said from 
such sources it must be in favor of the passage of bills of this character; 
so that, for this among other reasons, the only way in which these rail- 
road monopolists can prevent this species of righteous legislation is to 
adopt the policy and plan presented in a sentence by Colin P. Hunting- 


| manifested in the terms of the charter act. 


ton in one of his letters to David D. Colton: ‘* Kill it in the commit- | 


tee.’? How kill it, Mr. Speaker? Smother it. Glut the committee 
with other bills about other matters. 
honorable gentlemen who compose the committee, and who are anx- 
ious and zealous to inquire into the propriety and expediency of rec- 
ommending such measures as these, if they can only get time to look 
at them; and as, perchance, the happiest scheme of all in this relation, 


Distract the attention of the | 


send down upon that committee bills which shall affect directly or | 
indirectly these passenger railroad corporations in any or every other | 


possible manner, save in the line of reducing the charges for transpor- | 


tation which are by these great monopolists, corrupters, and oppressors 
imposed upon the people of this country. 

Not satisfied with charging an exorbitant sum for the transportation 
of through and local freights, the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
are accustomed to charge the patron who resides along the line of the 
railroad east of the city of Sacramento for what is known as an ‘‘ad- 
vance,’’ a sum sufficient to pay the cost of transportation of westward- 


bound freight from San Francisco or Sacramento back to the point of | 
g 


delivery. To illustrate: take a car-load of goods which are to be de- 
livered in Winnemucca, in the State of Nevada. I select this point 
because there are bills of lading or consignee papers in the records of 


this House already having reference to impositions at that locality of | 


the character described. The consignee at Winnemucca is charged for 


transporting his car-load of goods to San Francisco and back again to | 


Winnemucca, even though the actual nominal delivery is made imme- 
diately upon the arrival of the freight-car containing his property at 
his place of business! Evidence on this subject will be found on pages 
183 to 186, inclusive, of the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 11, part 3, for 1880-’81. 

This process is worked at allangles. I hold in my hand three papers 
which I received from Thomas McConnell, of Elk Grove, Sacramento 
County, California. They are dated, respectively, Sacramento, June 
28 and July 2, and August 13, 1883, and are numbered 470, 505, and 
796. The ‘‘charges advanced’’ for wool consigned from Winnemucca 
to Boston, Mass., are $205.60, $205.90, and $243.40. In other words, 
Mr. McConnell is charged for shipping his wool from Winnemucca to 
Boston the same as though the wool had been brought to Sacramento 
and thence dispatched to its ultimate destination. 

While the freight-fare bill which I have introduced is not specially, 
in any of its express terms, adapted to the curing of this evil or stop- 
ping this outrage, I could contend that the practical effect and out- 
come of administration under this bill as a law would be to destroy all 
this class of impositions. At the same time I desire to have it under- 
stood that I did not wish to trespass upon the legislative ground, so to 
speak, of any other and former Representative in Congress. 

In my remarks before the committee, to which I would like to direct 
the notice of all who are or may become earnestly engaged in the con- 
sideration of this subject, I stated, I think, clearly the reasons which 
induced me to offer the particular kind of a bill for freight regulations 
on the Pacific railroad which I have before me. 
aging any other Representative’s work in the premises. But I do in- 
sist that propositionssuch as these are direct, and deserve first and fore- 
most and final attention at this session of Congress. Over and over 
again let it be said, until no man can claim to have misunderstood the 
indisputable announcement: the people want reasonable passenger and 
freight fares upon their iron highways. And above all places where 
they are entitled to expect and to call for such reasonable charges, and 
nothing over, the Government-subsidized railroads of this land are the 
lines on which the summons should fall and force a ‘‘ reasonable ’’ tariff. 

I have spoken elsewhere of apparently interminable disputes and 


I am far from dispar- | 
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nominations of prices for freight-carriage, as against the excessive tolls 
set down by the railroad magnates. This is a horizontal cut that de- 
serves respectful recognition because it takes these monopolists at their 
word, and touches their one single treasure-houseof protits. They tell 
you that they understand all about the proper discrimination in freight- 
charges: fairly and justly considering the nature and the value of the 
goods transported. | and submit: at the beginning, take 
them at theirword. Assert the existing, the too-long slumbering power 
of the National Government over the railroads built by the loan of the 
people’s bonds and the gift of the people’s land; shave off 20 or 30 
per cent. on their own schedule charges. Then let them come forward, 
if they wish to, and show, if it is possible, a single instan here the 
reduction is unreasonably large. At all events let us go forward from 
this aggressive action, studying facts and effects with a view, if 
sible, if reasonable, to still greater subtractions, with perhaps nicer dis- 
crimination begotten of our own later and more minute inquiries and 
discoveries and demonstrations. 

The people endowed these roads with the just and firm expectation of 
reasonable passenger and freight fares on them. 


suggest 
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That expectation is 
And in the wisdom of legis- 
lation that did exist at the time of the enactment of the original incor- 
poration bill there was expressly reserved the right of control and 
reduction in this department. And the right existing on the one hand, 
while the wrongs—but faintly indicated—exist and have long existed on 
the other hand, there is by the coincidence and the conjoining a demand 
resting upon the consciences and the enlightened judgments of the 
Representatives of the people of the United States. I respectfully call 
for consideration for such bills as these. I ask attention to the fact 
that they have been put aside in the committee-room, while measures 
subsequently introduced—as to the merits or demerits of which I am 
not now about to speak—were taken up and made subjects of contem- 
plation and of action. Iam not deceived about this matter, and Iam 
resolutely determined the people of this country shall no longer be de- 
ceived. It is important that the Treasury of this nation should be 
saved from loss; it is more important, and in such relation it is most 


| important, that highways built by the people’s contributions, over 
| which the chartering law places the people’s Representatives, should 


| 


| 





afford the people the best possible facilities of conveyance for the low- 
est reasonable sum. 

Citizens in every section have an interest directly in this subject. 
Mutually we stand interested before and in the halls of legislation. A 
trip to Europe, with the finest luxuries of civilization for less money 
(and with as much dispatch) than you can journey across your own 
continent, on dry land all the way, on roads which for two-thirds of the 
distance were constructed by your own contributions! California and 
Oregon are rapidly becoming, in proportion to their area and in some 
respects out of all proportion to their acreage, the greatest grain and 
fruit and wine growing sections of the world. You, needing, not for lux- 
ury but to supply necessities of civilized life, the produc ts of our won- 
derful soil—developing and delivering in unrivaled abundance unto the 
most delicious perfection, under our ‘‘ glorious climate.’’ You anxious 
to visit us and look upon the magnificent outer limit of your mighty Re- 
public, with its wonders of nature which belittle all that was ever seen 
before or that elsewhere can be beheld. We anxious to have you come: 
come with your wives and children if possible; the best among you, 
come and abide. As strangers and pilgrims, yet fellow-citizens, or as 
permanent dwellers, welcome to our borders! Are there not reasons 
innumerable springing up, upon careful and far-reaching reflections, 
which conspire and concentrate to make us heartily in unison with re- 
spect to these propositions? Shall they be brought out of the committee 
at this or at the coming session of Congress? I put it to you, O men 
in whom your country has lodged the power to reply. 


There is such a 
thing as public sentiment within this Chamber. 


I told my immediate 


| constituency that if I introduced reasonable measures upon these sub- 


jects no committee should smother them in their closets if I could pos- 
sibly prevent that Huntingtonian method of kil {nd I intend to 
the uttermost to endeavor to keep good my plighted word. 
Self-admonished of the unusual length to which my remarks have 
already been extended, and well satisfied that there is no necessity for 
the promotion of my present purpose that I should go into detail of 
statement or illustration, paragraph by paragraph, with respect to the 
unreasonableness of the freight charges of the Pacific roads that were 
built with the aid of the people’s money and the gift of the people’s 
land, Ishall here principally content myself with referring to the sched- 
ule of transcontinental charges that will be appended to my speech 
when published in the official Recorp. 


linw 
ili 


More than three-fourths of 


| the amount charged is exacted by the Pacific railroad companies, which 


cover less than two-thirds of the distance. Surely it will be sufficient 
at this time to state the fact that the party conventions of the States 


| of California and Nevada have for more than ten years last past pre- 


sented to the people a plank in their platforms by the terms of which 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company has been arraigned for excessive 
freight charges; and legislative and other candidates were pledged to 
do all in their power in their respective offices to abate the extraordi- 
nary and oppressive tolls. In myown Commonwealth the two parties 


wrangles over figures upon figures the moment you enter upon specific | have vied with each other on more than one occasion to see which 
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would present to the people the severest and consequently the most 
satisfactory emphasis of instruction and pledge in this concededly most 
important particular. 

Had I the space I would like to present something like a sketch of 
the history of California politics, of California party promises with ref- 
erence to this, with us, all-absorbing question of railroad transportation 
charges 

by every warrant and justification that can come from a practically 
unanimous sentiment of a great State, which I as a Congressman at 
large represent, I respectfully serve notice of appeal upon this body of 
Representatives. I beg you to hear my people and give ear of audi- 
ence and of anxious desire to respond to their reasonable petition. 

May I be pardoned for a word of almost personal privilege interjected 
here? Nearly twenty years ago, when a citizen and State senator in 
Nevada, I foresaw the rising might of this reckless and relentless and 
corrupting and tyrannical monopoly. I spoke of my foreboding from 
the seat to which my county had sent me. I did what I could under 
the circumstances at that time to secure legislative expression from that 
State, which would so operate as to prevent the monopoly that was threat- 
ened—at least so far as the people of the Pacific States were concerned. 
That matter is upon the enduring record. 

The debauching influences which these unscrupulous Central Pacific 
Railroad incorporators have since so banefully exercised soon began to | 
be felt and to excite general public recognition and alarm. 
creasing strength of money and employment that demoralizing, that 
afflicting influence has been extended. As a consequence there have 
been numerous and earnest efforts by the good people of our coast, in 


the two States which I have named—more particularly in the State of | 


California 
moral 


todisenthrall and toemancipate both in a business and in a 
sense. Organization after organization, as well as man after 
man, has been captured by these abominable creatures, after there had 
been a demonstration of ability to work out some good palliating re- 
sults, 
shameful exhibitions of that moral turpitude that finds its illustration 
in recreancy to party pledge; as indeed there are at almost every town 
of considerable importance upon the Pacific coast. But the mass of the 
people are true and firm, up to the line of their enlightenment and their 
understanding upon this subject. And, God helping me, I intend to 
represent the masses of the people; and I claim that I am so doing at 
this moment in the making of this address to my fellow-members of 
this House of Representatives. 

There need be and there will be no conflict of jurisdiction or of action 
developed by the operation of such measures as I have introduced—no 


conflict with the fair and just and legitimate proceedings of State boards 


of commissioners in any of the Commonwealths through which this con- 
tinuous line of railway, built by the people’s contributions, finds its 
passage 
tween the acting parties indicated or included, or the voters whom they 
respectively represent. I must leave to each hearer’s and reader’s own 
retlections-—if I may use that word with respect to a matter that seems 
so obvious—questions suchas these. They need no argument or assur- 
ance. ‘There is harmony of hope and expectation all along the one con- 
tinuous line, among the people who have immediately todo with the busi- 
ness management and control of the Pacific railroads named in my 
bills. 

As these monopolists have delighted and still desire to fumble and 
frolic and distract and confuse and delay and demoralize and defeat 
by arithmetical calculations, that, to say the least, are far within the 


mark that is put down in these proposals for legislation, so will they | 


endeavor to stir upall manner of petty envies, so they will not hesitate 
at making any bold statements of untruth which in their judgment or 
the judgment of their agents and emissaries are adapted to prolong 


into weariness the consideration of this momentous issue, suggesting | 


side and irrelevant and less important topics for debate and division, or 
meeting the live and most essential questions of reform with falsehoods 
of every type and slanders of every hue. 

In our State conventions the resolutions have been clear and explicit. 
The honest delegates have ceased to make them general; the secretly- 


bound convention members dare not leave them enigmatical, as once or | 


at first they may be said to have been. It appears that we have not 
arrived at that stage in our national life when the leaders of either one 
of the two great political parties of the past and present deem it wise 
or expedient to explicitly mention these subjects in the national con- 
vention platforms. But I hesitate not to say that the party whose Sen- 
ators and Representatives in this Congress voted with practical unanim- 
ity for the passage of these measures would be absolutely certain of 
overwhelming victory at the polls in November of this year. I will 
not forbear to state that if a majority of the Representatives of my own 
party on the floor of this House and in yonder Chamber should unmis- 
takably indicate hostility to this kind of proposed legislation there 
would not be a shadow of a shade of reasonable hope or expectation for 
Democratic success in this Presidential campaign. I think that I speak 
advised]y These subjects must be given a place, without evasion or 
equivocation, in the national platforms of the two great organizations 
that now exist, or a party by another name will rise in the land, which 
without being led aside to consider other worthy topics of reform will 








With in- | 


And to-day in the metropolitan city where I reside there are | 


Be you assured there will be no jealousy on this account be- | 
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present this, prominent and isolated, and win a national triumph upon 
it. I say this without boasting for my cause or assuming too much 
for my judgment and conviction as to the future. 

I came here to speak, because the masters of monopoly and their at- 
torneys in my Commonwealth for once slumbered in their watch, and 


knew not of my popular strength in the interior of my State. I shall 
not return, nor ever again have influential office elsewhere. In the 


language of our illustrious party leader and ex-President-elect of the 
United States, Samuel J. Tilden, I cansay with appropriate paraphras- 
ing that on the 4th of March, 1885, I shall but submit to the will of 
the railroad and telegraph monopoly tyrants of the land in consider- 
ing my public official life forever closed. The which I do herewith 
admit and proclaim, because it contributes to establish the disinter- 
estedness of my present appealing, soliciting, warning, and, as I sin- 
cerely trust, patriotic utterance in this presence and before all the people 
of the Republic. 





APPENDIX A. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of California. 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION, 


First. The name of this association shall be the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of California. 

Second. The number of years the same shall continue is fifty years. 

Third. The amount of the capital stock of this company shall be $8,500,000, 
divided into shares of $100 each. 

Fourth. The names of nine directors to manage the concerns of the company 
are— 

Leland Stanford, of Sacramento. 

Charles Crocker, of Sacramento. 

James Bailey, of Sacramento. 

Theodore D, Judah, of Sacramento. 

L. A. Booth, of Sacramento. 

Cc. P. Huntington, of Sacramento. 

Mark Hopkins, of Sacramento. 

D. W. Storey, of Dutch Flat. 

Charles Marsh, of Nevada. 

Fifth. The places from and to which the proposed road is to be constructed 
| are the city of Sacramento and the eastern boundary of the State of California. 

Sixth. The counties into and through which this road is intended to pass are 
Sacramento, Placer, and Nevada. 

Seventh. The length of the road,as near as may be,is one hundred and fif- 
teen miles. 

Eighth. The names of five commissioners to open books of subscription to 
the stock are B. F. Moore of Dutch Flat, E. G. Waite of Nevada, Edward J. 





























Brickell of Illinoistown, E. McLaughlin of Grass Valley, Samuel Cross of Sacra- 
mento. 

Ninth. We,the undersigned, do hereby subscribe to the above articles of as- 
| sociation our names and the amounts of the stock taken by us, respectively, in 
| said Central Pacific Railroad Company of California. : 

7 : ’ ; No. of 
Subscribers’ names. Residence. i 
| shares. 
icialelia “ echiecesheastipiateetbianiaeeansal eal teal 
I a sitincenssbtiisoviinainnnvennil Sacramento 150 
IE SII: cocotsicascnnuninanencaebteinnsobecasipe d 150 
Cc. P, Huntington.... 150 
Charles Marsh ........ 50 
Theodore D. Judah. 150 
D. W. Storey........... 50 
| N. W. Blanchard.......... 10 
A 10 
| John F. Moore... 5 
R. H. Russell...... 5 
4% — eae 5 
William G. English... 1¢ 
Charles G. Hooker.. 10 
Milliken Bros............ 10 
Lord, Holbroon & Co.. 10 
Lucius A. Booth ....... 10 
E. J. Buckell........ 40 
B. Buckell..... 20 
B. F. Moore.......... 10 
Bg rs OTE snnecocsnkneninep aveccccrecesinnicesevend > 
E. L. Bradley and R. M. Trim...... 5 
I ai emaieeneiiasenbiammnaudineninil 10 
John Williams.... 10 
T. Ellard Beans... 10 
J. N. Larue........ ial 10 
BRO ANIIER sane ovecsescesnsencescncves erces 10 
William Loutzenheiser.. s 
ee 150 
aan lee al tlle eae andi icaeeiaal 150 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
City and county of Sacramento, ss: 


Be it remembered that on this 27th day of June, 186], personally appeared be- 
fore me, the undersigned, a notary public in and forsaid city and county, Leland 
Stanford, Mark Hopkins,and C.P.Huntington,three of the directors of the within- 
named Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, and being by me duly 
sworn, say that the stock to the amount of at least $1,000 for every mile of the 
railroad intended to be built by said company, to wit, an amount of stock ex- 
ceeding $115,000, has been in good faith subscribed by the members of said com- 
pany, and that 10 per cent. on the amount of stock subscribed as aforesaid has 
been actually in good faith paid in cash to Mark Ho »kins, the treasurer ap- 
pointed by the directors named in the within articles o association,and that the 
subscribers of said articles of association are all known by some one of said 
to be the subscribers thereat, and to be the persons so represented. 

LELAND STANFORD. 
MARK HOPKINS. _ 
C. B. HUNTINGTON. 

Hereby certify that the foregoing affidavit was duly subscribed and sworn to 
by said Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins, and ©, P. Huntington by and before 
me the day and year aforesaid. In testimony whereof I have hereunto set nly 
hand and official seal this 27th day of June, A. D. 1861. pe 

[SEAL.} E. P. SWIFT, Notary Public. 














APPENDIX B. 


Sornia, 


Whereas it has been ascertained that the capital stock of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company of California is less than is necessary to complete, operate, 
and maintain the railroad of said company, and that it will require at least $20,- 
000,000 for that purpose; and 

Whereas the State of California, by an act entitled ‘“‘An act to authorize the in- 
corporation of the Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, and other 
matters relating thereto,” approved April 17, 1863, authorized and empowered 
the said company to make and file amended articles of association in the man- 
ner therein prescribed ; and 


Whereas the board of directors of the said company have deemed it necessary | 


and proper to amend the articles of association of the said company : 

The said board of directors, at their regular meeting held on the Ist day of 
October, 1864, adopted the following as the amended articles of operation of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, to wit: 

Article first. The name of this association shall be the Central Pacific Rail- 
road of California. 

Article second, The number of years that this association shall continue is 
fifty, commencing from the date of the original articles of association of this 
company, to wit, the 27th day of June, 1864. 

Article third. The amount of the capital stock of the company is increased to 


and shall hereafter be $20,000,000, which shall be divided into 200,000 shares of | 


$100 each. 

Article fourth. The number of the directors to manage the affairs of this cor- 
poration shall be seven. The names of the present directors of this company 
are: Leland Stanford, C. P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, Edwin B. Crocker, 
E. H. Miller, jr., of Sacramento, Cal.; A. P. Stanford, San Francisco, Cal. ; Charles 
Marsh, of Nevada, Cal.; D. W. Storey, of Dutch Flat, Cal.; Lucius A. Booth, 
of Virginia City, Nev. 

Article fifth. This association is organized for the purpose of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining a railroad With the necessary and proper branches 
and extensions. The route of the railroad proposed to be constructed, operated, 
and maintained by this company as selected by this company is from and to 
the following points, to wit: From the city of Sacramento, in Sacramento County, 
California, to the eastern boundary line of the State of California at or near 
the place where the said line crosses the Truckee River and running through 
Roseville at the junction of said railroad with the California Central Railroad, 
and by or near to New Castle, Auburn, Neilsburg, Llinoistown, Gold Run, 


Dutch Flats, Bear Valley, Crystal Lake, Summit Valley, and Downer Pass, to- 


gether with such branches and extensions of the said railroad asthe board of 
directors of this company may at any time deem necessary and proper to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain, and which this company is or may be authorized 
to construct, operate, and maintain by the laws of the State of Culifornia or 
other States or Territories or the acts of Congress of the United Stites now in 
force, or which may hereafter be enacted. : 

Article sixth. This association is also organized for the purpose o* construct- 
ing, operating, and maintaining, owning, selling, or disposing of a telegraph 
line along its railroad with the branches and extensions thereof and such 
branches and extensions of said telegraph line as the board of directors of this 
company is or may be authorized to construct, operate, and maintain under and 
by virtue of the laws of the State of California and of the States and Territories 
and acts of Congress of the United States now in force or which may hereafter 
be enacted. 

Article seventh. The counties of the State of California into or through which 
the said line of railroad from Sacramento to said place on the eastern boundary 
line of said State is intended to pass are Sacramento, Placer, and Nevada. 

Article eighth. The length of the said railroad from Sacramento to the said 
place on the eastern boundary line of the State of California isas near as may 
be, one hundred and fifty miles. 

In testimony whereof, we, constituting a majority of the board of directors of 
the said Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, under and by virtue of 
the laws of the State of California and on order of the board of directors of said 
company, adopting the said amended articles of association, have hereto signed 
our names and caused the corporate seal of said company to be hereto affixed, 
the 6th day of October, 1864. 

LELAND STANFORD. 
MARK HOPKINS. 
E. B. CROCKER. 
CHARLES MARSH. 
A. P. STANFORD. 
Cc. P. HUNTINGTON. 
E. H. MILLER, Jr. 
[SEAL.} 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Sacramento, ss : 

We, Leland Stanford, president, and E. H. Miller, jr., secretary of the said 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, hereby certify that the forego- 
ing amended articles of association of the said company were duly and unani- 
mously adopted by the board of directors of the said company at a regular meet- 
ing thereof held on the 3d day of October, 1864; and we do further certify that 
the said amended articles of association were duly approved, adopted, ratified, 


and confirmed by the vote of the holders of the majority of the capital stock of 


the said company, at the annual meeting of the stockholders of said company, 
held on the 8th day of October, 1864. 
In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our hands and affixed the corpo- 
rate seal of the said company, this 8th day of October, 1864. 
LELAND STANFORD, 
President C. P. R.R. Co. of Cal. 
E. H. MILLER, Jr., 
Sec’y C. P. R. R. Co. of Cal. 
Filed with secretary of state October 3, 1864. 


OFFICE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA. 


_ Whereas the company is duly authorized to locate, construct, and continue 
its road eastward in a continuous completed line until it shall meet and connect 


with the Union Pacific Railroad; and 


Whereas this company is now engaged in the work of thus locating, con- | 
structing, and extending its line of railroad east of the eastern boundary line of | 
the State of California, and intend to continue the same eastward until it shall 


meet and connect with the said Union Pacific Railroad; and 


Whereas it is ascertained that the amount of the present capital stock of the 
company of $20,000,000 is less than is necessary for the construction, completing, 
equipping, appointing, and maintaining of the road of the company when it shal! 
be thus extended and completed so as to meet and connect with the said Union 


Pacific Railroad ; and 


Whereas it is ascertained that an increase of said capital stock of not less than 
$80,000,000, making the whole amount $100,000,000, is necessary for such comple- 
tion, and the operating and maintaining of the road of the company as thus ex- 


tended: Itistherefore, 


Resolved and ordered, That the capital stock of this company be increased to 


the said sum of $100,000,000, 
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i iation of the Central Pacific Railroad Company of Cali- 
Amended articles of assoc -—— : F =o | So as to read as follows, to wit: 


+a 


4 


Af 


Resolved and ordered further, That the third article of the amended articles of ns- 
sociation of this company, bearing date the 6th day of October, 1864, be amended 





“Article third. Theamount ofthe capital stock of this company is increased to 
and shall hereafter be $100,000,000, which shall be divided into 1,000,000 shares of 
$100 each.”’ 

Resolved and ordered further, That the foregoing preamble, resolutions, and or- 
ders be submitted to a vote of the stockholders of the compay at their next an- 
nual meeting. 


OFFICE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, July 18, 1868 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Sacramento, ss : 

Mr.Leland Stanford, president, and E. H. Miller, jr., secretary of the said Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company of California, hereby certify that the foregoing 
preamble, resolutions, and orders were unanimously adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of said company ata regular meeting thereof had at the office of said 
company on the 13th day of July, 1868; that the same were submitted to a vote 
of the stockholders of said company at the regularannual meetingthereof held 
at the office of the company on the l4th day of July, 1868, and all stockholders 
voting at said annual meeting voted in favor of the same; that the holders of 
more than three-fourths of the capital stock of said company voted at said elec- 
tion, and voted in favor of said preamble, resolutions, and orders ; and that said 
amendment to the articles of association of said company has been duly ap- 
proved and now forms a part of the articles of association of said company. 

Witness our hands and the corporate seal of said company,this 18th day of 
July, 1868. 

[Seal C. P. R. R. Co.] 


LELAND STANFORD. 
E. H. MILLER, Jr. 


Filed by secretary of state July 23, 1868, 
| = 
APPENDIX C, 
[No. 2024. 
of Association of the Contract and Finance Company 


Articles 


[Through which Central Pacific Railroad directors contracted with themselves. } 


Article first. The persons whose names are hereto subscribed hereby form and 
| organize themselves into a corporation under and in pursuance of an act of the 
Legislature of California entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the formation of corpo- 
rations for certain purposes,”’ approved April 14, 1853, and the acts amendatory 
of said act, or supplementary thereto. 

Article second. The name of said corporation shall be the ‘‘ Contract and Fi- 
nance Company.”’ 

Article third. The said corporation is formed for the purpose of engaging in and 
| carrying on the business of constructing, purchasing, leasing, selling, holding 

maintaining, operating, and repairing of railroads, wagon and transit roads, 
steamboats, vessels, telegraph lines, and rolling-stock of railroads; the purchas- 
ing, holding, hypothecating and selling of bonds and stocks issued by railroad 
and other companies or corporations; and also of iron and other material for 
railroad and telegraph lines; the borrowing and loaning of money, the express 
and stage bnsiness, and any and all other kinds of business connected with or 
pertaining to railroads and telegraph lines and the transportation of persons 
and property, on land and water, and the purchasing, holding, leasing, and sell- 
ing of real estate of all kinds. 

Article fourth. The business of the said company shall be conducted and man- 
aged and the corporate powers of said corporation shall be exercised by a board 
of three trustees, whoshall be stockholders of the said company, who shall hold 
their office for the term of one year and until their successors are elected. The 
names of the trustees to manage the concerns of the company forthe first three 
months are W. E. Brown, Theodore J. Milliken, and Benjamin R. Crocker. 

Article fifth. The officers of said company shall consist of a president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer, and such others as may be established by the board of trust- 
ees. The offices of secretary and treasurer may be held by one person. The 
president must be a member of the board of trustees. 

Article sixth. The amount of the capital stock of the said corporation shall 
be $5,000,000, and the same may be increased by the board of trustees whenever 
they may deem that the business of the company requires it. The capital stock 
of the company shall consist of 50,000 shares of $100 eaeh. 

Article seventh. The time of the existence of said company shall be fifty 
years. 

Article eighth. The principal place of business of the said company is hereby 
located at the city of Sacramento, in the State of California, but the board of 
trustees may at any time, when they deem proper, change the principal! place 
of business of the said company to the city of San Francisco, in the State of 
California. 

We the undersigned, the stockholders of the said Contract and Finance Com- 
pany, hereby certify the foregoing eight articles are the articles of association 
of the said company. 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto signed our names this 28th day of 
October, 1867. 











W. E. BROWN 
B. R. CROCKER 
THEO. J. MILLIKEN. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


County of Sacramento, ss : 

I, E. D. Shirtland, county clerk in and for said county, do hereby certify the 
| within and foregoing to be a full, true, and correct copy of the articles of asso- 
| ciation of the Contract and Finance Company,and the same are of record and 
| on file in my office, and thet said articles now filed in my said office on this 28th 
| day of October, A. D. 1867. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the county court of said county this 28th day 
| of October, 1867. 

| 

| 


[SEAL, E. D. SHIRTLAND, County Clerk. 


Filed in secretary of state’s office by John H. Parnell, deputy clerk, October 
28, 1867. 


Bills creating commissions of inquiry will do no good. 

Having concealed or destroyed the books of this directors’ contract- 
ing company, the arrogant Central Pacific Railroad managers snap their 
| fingers at former legislative attempts to* secure a reduction of their 
extortionate tolls. Nothing but a direct law, like as bills 99, 1803, 
will bring them to judgment. 

The Western Development Company was organized December 15, 1874, by 
Frank 8S. Douty, John Miller, Edward C. Wright, Frank C. Ross, and Henry 
K. White, clerks in the oftice of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

It was the successor of the Contract and Finance Company, and had a nominal 
capital of $5,000,000, divided into 50,000 shares 

Its object was to carry on construction, manufacturing, mining, 
mechanical, banking, and commercial business in all branches. 


mercantile, 



























































































































1K the Western Development Company came the Pacific Improve- 
ent ¢ ny rganized November 2, 1878. Capital, $5,000,000, with 50,000 | 
SLATeS i 
Shares. 
| 
BB Mane NA ATID. cn ccaissiieabsiiessitainsiens tigen eaianiniaadabailbsaninigemanaaamaaianiiaa 100 | 
F.S. De 100 
Ar rt \ 100 
W. E. I PTE. ccna vidos vwhensneneneem teetenetnsetes euiieeebnneaiecaeaninnenmmineaaaeiatl 100 | 
B. R. Crocker . 100 
Were the incorporators, all of them being connected with the Central Pacific, 
and all except the last in the company’s office. 
APPENDIX D 
A GRA S ADMISSION i Ss REDUCED BY BUILDING SIDE LINES, ETC. 
Mr. A. ¥. Towne, superintendent of the Central Pacific, graciously 


admits the right of Congr 


to legislate on this subject, in his letter to 


the board of rail 


yad commissioners for California, wherein he says: | 
Congress has served to itself full and complete jurisdiction over the reg- 
ula 1 ort rhts and fares upon both the roads in question (the Central 
Pacific and the Union Pacific) and has already in a measure exercised such ju- 
risdiction 
See report of Commissioner Foote in report of board to governor of 


California, at page 102. 
As to this subject and what may be fair charges, see Harris vs. Park- 


wood, 3 Taunton, 264; Oppenheimer vs. Russell, 2 Res. and Pul., 42; 


Ashmore vs. Wainright, 2 Queen’s Bench, 837; Fitchburg Railroad vs. | 
Gage, 12 Gray, 395; McDuifen vs. Railroad, 52 New Hampshire, 430; | 
Johnson vs. Railroad Company, 16 Florida, 623; Holford vs. Adams, 2 


Duer, 471; 


» 


Streeter vs. Railroad Company, 45 Wisconsin, 383; the 
Granger cases, 96 United States, 155, 164, 179, 180, 181; Shield vs. Ohio, 
95 United St 319. 


And as to the elements of fair charges, see Pickford vs. Greno Junc- 


ites, 


tion & Co., 10 Mees & W., 399. 
hus the Union Ferry Company, owning several ferries between New 
York city and Brooklyn, is limited by the laws of the State of New 


York bv bein 


ry 


required to pay all amounts of income over the annual 
limited percentage of dividends to certain public charities. 

Notwithstanding the low rates of fare, the income of this company is 
far in excess of the expenses and the amount requisite to pay the divi- 
dend limited by law. Butin order to use up a large amount of this 
surplus income the ferry company spends annually large sums in ex- 
boats, slips, ferry-houses, &c., since they fear a reduction of 


charges and 


pensive 
rites 
Following the example of this Union Ferry Company, the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific Railroad Companies have used a large part of 
their assets and surplus earnings in buying or building lines of road not 
contemplated by the company at the start or by the act of Congress, 
thus using the assets and earnings of these roads in channels other than 
those contemplated by Congress. I claim that since the assets and 
earnings of these roads have been used in building other lines, thus ma- 
terially reducing the surplus whichshould have been used for reducing 





indebtedness, the total income from all sources must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the act under the act of 1862, and that, too, 
whether it came from the main line, branch lines, or leased lines. 

Thus in Executive Document No. 83 of the first session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress you see that in 1882 some of these lines were run at a 
loss, while in 1883 there was a profit. (See pages 9 and 10.) 

In 1882, then, there being a loss, the Union Pacific Company had to 
stand it, thus reducing the net income. Then why may not the profit 
for 1883 go to net income ? 

Had the Union Pacific used its fundsand credit in getting rid of the 
debt and improving the condition of its main line, from Omaha to Og- 
den, of 1,042 instead of consolidating with and leasing other 
lines of road built out of the funds and credit of the Union Pacific, 
Mr. Sydney Dillon could not have said that the company owned 1,820.9 
miles of road and operated 2,872 miles more, making in all 4,693.3 
miles (see annual report for 1882, pages 1 to 12), but the funds of the 
Union Pacific would have been proportionally increased or its funded 
debt diminished (see also list of roads). 

Had the Central Pacific used its funds and credit honestly in defray- 
ing the cost of building and equipping its road from Sacramento to Og- 
den, 737 miles, Charles Crocker, vice-president of the Central Pacific, 
could not state in his report for 1882 that the company operated 
1,217.87 milesof road owned and 2,830 leased, making, with the South- 
ern Pacific and other roads named in the list given, about 6,000 miles 
practically owned by the Central Pacific; but the funds of the Central 
Pacific could have been proportionately increased and its debt dimin- 
ished. (See Central Pacific Railroad report, 1882, page 23.) 

Had such a course been pursued the net income from each of these 
roads would now be nearer 100 per cent. on the honest cost than 10 per 
cent.; but Huntington, Stanford, Crocker, and Hopkins, who, in 1860, 
were worth less than $120,000, would not now control 6,000 miles of 
railroad and have over $120,000,000 besides. 


miles, 


od 


APPENDIX E. 
THE OCTOPUS. 


Che following will show list of roads owned by the Central Pacific or 
the | 
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And first as to the Union Pacific: 
THE UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 

Union Pacific, 
. Kansas Pacific, 
3. Denver Pacific, 
Julesburg Branch. 
Omaha and Republican Valley. 
Omaha and Nebraska and Black Hill 
. Saint Joseph and Western. 
. Marysville and Blue Valley. 

Echo and Park City. 
. Utahand Northern. 
. Colorado Central. 


>Consolidation of Union Pacific. 


12. Denver, South Park and Pacific. 
13. Lawrence and Emporia. 

14, Junction City and Fort Kearney, 
15. Solomon Railroad. 

16. Salina and Southwestern. 

17. Denver and Boulder Valley. 

18. Golden, Boulder and Caribou. 


. Kansas Central. 
. Salt Lake and Western. 


21. Oregon Short Line. 

22, Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacific. 

23. Carbondale Branch. 

24. Nevada Cental. 

25. Manhattan and Northwestern. 

26. Manhattan, Albany and Burlingame. 


. Central Branch Union Pacific. 


The foregoing are all run by the Union Pacific and expense charged 
to the Union Pacific. 

These roads are all under the care of one or more of the directors of 
the Union Pacific. (See Poor’s Railroad Manual for 1883.) They are 
the Dillon and Gould roads. 


28. 


Canada Southern. 

29. Utah Central. 

30. Utah and Nevada. 

. Texas and Pacific. 

2. Memphis and Little Rock. 

33. International and Great Western. 

. Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 

. Missouri Pacific. 

. Saint Louis Bridge Company. 

. Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern, 

. Saint Louis and San Francisco. 

. Sedalia, Warsaw and Southern. 

40. Saint Louis, Salem and Little Rock. 

. Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, 
. Sioux City and Pacific. 

3. Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 

. Erie and Pittst 

5. New York, New sven and Hartford. 

6. New York, Lackawanna and Western. 

7. New York and New England. 

§. Delaware and Hudson. 

. Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

50. Manhattan Elevated. 

51. Chicago and Canada Southern. 

52. Michigan Central. 

54. Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Saint Louis and Chicago. 
55. Wabash, Saint Louis and Pacific. 

Chicago and Northwestern. 





56. 
THE CENTRAL PACIFIC SYSTEM, 


. Central Pacific. 

. Californiaand Oregon. 

San Francisco and Oakland. 

San Francisco and Alameda. 

San Francisco and Bay. 

. San Francisco, Alameda and Stockton. | 
Western Pacific. 

. Yuba Railroad. 

Marysville. 

San Joaquin Valley. 

. Southern Pacific of California. 

. San Francisco and San José, 

Los Angeles and San Pedro. 

. Southern Pacific Branch. 

. California Southern. 

. Santa Clara and Pajara Valley. 

. Colorado Steam Navigation Company. 

. California Steam Navigation Company. 
. Western Development Company, small line. 
. Los Angelesand San Diego. 

. Southern Pacific of Arizona, 

2. Southern Pacific of New Mexico. 

23. Sacramento and Placerville. 


Consolidated with Central Pacifie. 


aoe Cone 


een 


Consolidated with Southern Pacific. 


24. Stockton and Copperopolis. 

25. Los Angeles and Independence. 

2. Amador Branch. 

27. Berkeley Branch. 

28. Northern Railway. 

29. San Pablo and Tulare. - 
30. California Pacific. 

81. Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio, 

32. Pacific Improvement Company (bridge). 

33. Chesapeake and Ohio. 


. Chesapeake and Ohio and Southwestern. 

. Kentucky Central. 

. Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas steamship and railroad_lines, 
. Texas and New Orleans. 

. Louisiana Western Extension Company of Texas. 

. Louisiana Western Extension Company of Louisiana, 

40. Louisiana Central. 

41. Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy. 

42. Market Street Railroad (San Francisco). 





Inion Pacitic, or in which a portion of the directors are the same. ! 44 


43. Potrero and Bay View Railroad (San Francisco), 
. California Street Railroad (San Francisco). 
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CENTRAL AND UNION COMBINED. 





1. Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
2. Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company. 
3. Western Union. — | 
4. Atlantic and Pacific. 
RECAPITULATION, 
1. Companies merged into Union Pacific and charged in pum... 27 
2. Companies controlled by same directors as Union Pacific.. 29 
— 56 
3. Companies owned by Central Pacific....... 16 
4. Other companies controlled as Central Pacific under lease and owned 
by its directors.. SeleateicalelcSaneaianideoininaeviaieattibgnsneneiatesiesitwsiubandionmmainnntinasstieni 7 
— 3 
5. Controlled by Central Pacific and Union Pacific jointly...................... a 
6. Other companies in which Huntington has a controlling interest............... 12 | 
TUE ovsinhiereteinbnctilianiniiboceerishasnnueneh a hchclidoellechiaeitanbanenhidaaueeninlepiinsetes sOibapiiinnelb 105 


APPENDIX F. 
THE EXTRAVAGANT ESTIMATE EXPOSED. 

In the report made to the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad | 
Company for the year 1882 it is shown or alleged that the cost of con- | 
struction alone of the 1,217.87 miles of road in use was $137,963, 157.88. 
To illustrate the extravagance of this estimate, I will compare this item 
of cost with the same class of expenditures with the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad up to September 50, 1881. The Central 
Pacific Railroad Company did not have to pay land damages, but rather 
the reverse. And it should also be noted that, with the exception of 
crossing the Sierra Nevada Mountains, the Ceniral Pacific had no grad- 
ing or masonry work of any account, while the New York Central from 
Albany west had a great deal of both, and a still larger proportion on 
the Hudson River line. 

The cost of construction of the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad to September 30, 1881, 





is recorded as follows: Grading and 


masonry, $19,863,581.56; bridges, $2,620,150.23; superstructure and | 
rails, $30,438,458.92; engineering and agencies, $3,004,981.17; total | 
construction 1,995. 43 miles of single track, main line $55,927,171.88; 


Rochester and Lake Ontario Railroad, $150,000; Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls Railroad, $658,921.56; Saratoga and —— River Railroad, 
$2 ,000,000; Syracuse Junction Railroad, $732,295.57; Junction Buffalo 

tailroad, $219,900, Total construction of 339.11 alien branch 

159,119.13; total cost of 2,334.50 miles single track, $60,986,291.01. 

Now, it will be seen from these figures that the charge of the Cen- 
tral Pacific to construction account in 1,217 miles of single-track road 
through a country which for the most part is nearly on a dead level, is 
over 225 per cent. more than the New York Central charged to con- 
struction account of double the number of miles of single-track road. 
Reducing the roads to the same number of miles of single track, and 
taking the construction account of the New York Central as a basis, 
and you find that the Central Pacific Railroad Company have charged 
nearly five times as much for construction per mile of road as is charged 
by the New York Central. And this, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Hudson River portion of the road from New York to Albany ot 
one hundred and forty-four miles (which reduced to single track would | 
be 375.53 miles) is built nearly the whole distance either through solid | 
rock, requiring expensive blasts, or on trestles projecting out on the 
Hudson River, while the line from Albany to Buffalo and branches runs 
through mountains and valleys, crossing many streams, requiring heavy 
grades, much blasting, long cuts and embankments, and numerous 
buildings. The Central Pacific had none of these obstacles to meet, 
except in one portion of one hundred and fifty miles over the mount- 
ains. 

If, then, with all the obstacles which the New York Central had to | 
contend with that company can construct its road for $25,733 per mile, | 
why can not the Central Pacific do at least as well, it having none or | 
few of these obstacles to overcome ? 

The New York Central’s first lines were built when it cost much more 
for railroad construction than at the time the Central Pacific was built, 
without making auy calculation as to the extraordinary relative reduc- 
tion in cost owing to the employment of Chinese laborers. 


es $4, - 


APPENDIX G. 
RIGHT CONCEDED. 

I submit, that the claim that Congress has a right to pass such bills 
as I have introduced, cutting down fares on the Union and Central Pa- 
cific Railroads, has been virtually eonceded by these very companies 
when applying themselves for legislation favorable to their interests. 
I refer in proof of this to the following acts, altering or amending the 
original bills : 

Act of July 12, 1862 (12 U. S. Stat., page 538). 

Act of Masch 3 1863 (12 U.S. Stat., page 807). 

Act of July 2, 1864 (13 U. S. Stat., page 356). 

Act of March 3, 1865 (13 U. S. Stat., page 504). 

Act of July 3, 1866 (14 U.S. Stat., page 79). 

Act of February 24, 1871 (16 U.S. Stat., page 430). 

Act of May 6, 1870 (16 U.S. Stat., poge 121). 

Joint resolution March 3, 1865 (13 U.S. Stat., page 573). 

Joint resolution May 7, 1866 (14 U.S ~ Btat., page 355). | 





Joint resolution May 21, 1866 (14 U.S. Stat., page 356). 
Joint resolution July 26, 1866 (14 U. S. Stat., page 367). 


es = a 
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Joint resolution December 20, 1867 (15 U. , page 245). 
Congress has also passed acts affixing penalties under the original 


S. Stat. 


| act, as follows: 


Act of June 12, 


1866 (14 U. S. Stat., page 60). 
Act of June 15, 1866 (14 U. S. Stat., page 66). 
Act of June 25, 1868 (15 U.S. Stat., page 79). 
Act of June 20, 1874 (18 U.S. Stat., page 111). 
Act of June 22, 1874 (18 U.S. Stat., page 200). 
Act of June 19, 1878 (20 U. S. Stat., page 169). 
Congress has also passed the following appropriation Wills, which 


should be cited 


in this connection and for the same purpose already 
indicated: 


Act of April 30, 1878 (20 U. S. Stat., page 44 
Act of March 3, 1873 (17 U. S. Stat., page 508 
Act of March 3, 1871 (16 U.S. Stat., page 525). 
Act of March 3, 1875 (18 U.S. Stat., page 453). 
Act of June 16, 1874 (18 U.S. Stat., page 74). 
Act of March 3, 1870 (20 U. S. Stat., page 420) 
Act of March 1881 (21 U.S. Stat., page 375 
Act of June 20, 1882 (22 U. S. Stat., page 120 
Act of August 2, 1882 (22 U. 8S. Stat., page 185). 
Act of August 15, 1882 (22 U.S. Stat., page 250) 
With rene t to the Southern Pacitic Railroad, see also: 
Act of Congress of July 25, 1868. 

Ae t of Ce fTess of March 5 1871. 


Recsbabies n of June 28, 1870 

























APPENDIX H 
AN UNDENIED PREAMBLE SHOW EXTORTION 
Preamble to joint resolution of the Leg itt f the Stat * Nevada. 
Joint resolution to the Congress of the United States in relation to discrimina- 
Lion 1 fares al E 

Whereas the people of the State of ve long suffered and do now 
suffer under the impositions and exact entral Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, which, besides retar g enterprise he business and prosperity of 
the people of this State, and amounts to the most enormous, unjust, and oppres- 
sive tax ever id upon the industry of a people rhe said railroad company 
exercises over the persons and property of others an almost absolute power, 
vicious and tyrannical, destructive of the rights of persons and of property, and 
opposed to common justice,as well as to every principle of civil and co: istitu 
tional liberty known since the days of Magna Charta; and 

Whereas it is proper that the truthshould be known concerning this corpora- 
tion and its transactions, the following facts are herein stated: The people of 
Palisade, distant four hundred and thirty-five miles east from Sacramento, have 
to pay for freight on f r (fourth- iss freight, pe r published special-rate tariff 
of Central I Rail per car-load the sum of $282 from Sacramento, while 
the people o Toa ina, one hundred and twenty-nine miles farther east ’ 
freight on flour per car-load, according to the printed special rate, the sum 
per car-load, while the merchant having a contract for some so-called competi 
tive point with this ee ae pays freight on the same article, to wit; 
flour, percer-load, only $200. The merc he antat Toana having a special contract 
pays $82 pel ! ne less freight than the merchant at Palisade, although, as 
before menti -d, the carriage is one hundred and twenty-nine mil 8 more 

The ono oy live red at Palisade or Battle Mountain, distant respectively four 
hundred and thirty-five and three hundred and eighty-three miles from Sacra- 
mento, have a freight charge of $480 per car-load, while at Toana the freight 
amounts to $275 per car-load to persons having special contract rates for so-called 
competitive points, the greater service being pe rmed for the less amount, 
Persons shipping wool or other products from Palisade, Battle Mountain, Elko, 
or other points in this State to the Eastern States have to pay local rates to Sae- 
ramento, thence freight at through rates back over the same road to the point 
of destination, the shipper being often compelled to pay freight at local rates for 
a distance of over five hundred miles, a service useless and unnecessary even if 


rendered. 


The same unjust discrimination is practiced by this railroad cx 








npany against 

the people of this State in the rates of freight upon goods shipped from points 

east of this State. The freight on a box of eggs fron 1 Ogden to Toana costs one 

man $3.35 per box, and the same number of eggesin the same sized box and of 

the same weight costs another man 65 cents; a hun dred pounds of squé ushes costs 

one man in freight $1.36, while it costs another 55 cents. Hamsand ease goods 

| cost one man $2.04, while they cost another but } cents. The distance from 
Ogden to Toana is one hundred and eighty-three miies 

The same unjust discrimination is also practiced by this railroad 





company in 









passenger! fares. Aticketfrom Omahato San Francisco costs $100, while aticket 
from Omaha to Palisade, being six hundred miles nearer, costs $95 \ person 
desiring to go East is charged within a fr: yunon of the ee through and from 
San Francisco to the point he desires to reach, alth« 1 he may ride over one- 
third or less of the line of the Central Pac ific Railr ok More appalling ex- 


amples of it are shown by the al 
2 myriad of kindred transgressions, are 


istice than 





ove instances, selected from among 
hard to conceive. 

* » i * * 
STATE OF NEVADA, 


Secretary's Office, ss. : 


I, Jasper Babcock, secretary of state.of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true, full, and correct copy of the original preamble which 
passed the Nevada Legislature February 10, 1581, on file in my office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal of 
State. Doneat office in Carson City, Nevada, this 12th day of February,A. D. 1881. 

[SEAL.] JASPER BABCOCK, 

Secretary of State, 


By J. J. CHESLEY, Deputy. 





APPENDIX I. 
THE RIGHT OF INQUIRY. 

It is a fact that the directors of the Union and Central Pacifie Rail- 
road Companies made contracts for the building of these roads with con- 
tracting companies or firms of which they were also members and 
directors, and in which contracts they had a large beneficial interest 
inimical to the interests of the stockholders and bondholders or cred- 
itors, of which last class the United States was one, it having guaran- 
teed certain bonds. 





ATV 


This being the case, the United States has a right, on the ground of 
being a creditor if on no other, to inquire into the nature and fairness 
of these construction contracts. And the best way to institute the in- 
quiry is under such bills as I have introduced— 

First. That the directors of these companies were and are the volun- 
tary and express trustees of the stockholders. 

English cases: Field on Corporations, 72-174; Flanagan vs. 
Great Western Railway, 7 L. J. (Ex.); Parker vs. McKenna, 11 Moak’s 
Notes, 456; Imperial Merchant Credit Association vs. Coleman, 6 Moak’s 
Notes, 418; Aberdeen Railway vs. Blakie, 1 McQueen, 46. 

Twin Lick Oil Co. vs. Marbury, 1 Otto, U. 8. Sup. Ct., 588; Rail- 
road Co. vs. Durant, 5 Otto, U. 8. Sup. Ct., Jackson vs. Lud- 
ding, 21 Wallace, 616; W. A. and F. R. R. Co. vs. and W. R. 
R. Co., 19 Grattan, 592; Wright vs. Oroville Manufacturing Co., 40 
California, 27, 28; Wilbur vs. Lynde, 49 California, 392; City of San 
Diego vs. R. R. Co., 44 California, 112, 113, 116; E. and N. A. R.'R. 
Poor, 59 Maine, 278; Bart vs. Bridgeport Spring Co., 42 Conn., 
Hoffman Coal Co. rs. Cumberland Co., 16 Maryland, 456; Cum- 
berland Coal Co. vs. Parish, 42 Maryland, 601; Simmons vs. Vulcan 
Oil Co., 61 Pa. St., 209; McElhinney’s Appeal, 61 Pa. St., 193; Haz- 
ard vs. Durant, 11 R. I., 199; Heath vs. Erie R. R., 8 Blatehf., 347; 
Heath vs. Erie R. R., 12’ Blatehf., 293; Board & Co. vs. 8. M. and B. 
R. R. Co., 50 Ind., 97; G. C. and S. R. R. Co. vs. ooo 77 Iil., 426; 
Stuart vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 38 N. J. Law, 52 - Cumberland 
Coal Co. vs. Sherman, 30 Barb., 553; Abbott vs. 
ber Co., 33 Barb., 578; Star Ins. Co. vs. Palmer, 41 N. Y. Sup. Ct., 267 

The above apply with equal force as to the relations between officers 
of these companies and the creditors. 

Second. The contracts for the building of these roads being made by 
the directors with themselves and for their individual benefit, are 
fraudulent and contrary to public policy,and therefore unjawful _ void, 

Perry on Trusts, section 207; Kerr on Fraud, sections 150, 155, 157; 
Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, volume 1, section 321, and note to sec- 
tion 323; Hill on Trusts, star page 159; Field on Corporations, 174, 175 
176, Angel and Ames, section 233, note; Story on Agency, 
page 242, section 210, and notes. 

English cases: Morse vs. Royal, 12 Ves., jr., 373; Ex parte Lacy, 6 
Ves., jr., 625; York Buildings Co. vs. Ma#kenzie, 4 Appeal Cases, 401; 
Aberdeen Railway Co. vs. Blakie, 1 McQueen, 461; 
R. R. Co. vs. Magenny, 25 Beavan, 586; York and Midland R. R. Co. 
vs. Hudson, 16 Beavan, ay In re Madrid Bank, 2 L. R. (Eq.), 1; In 
re Anglo-Greek Steam Co., 2 L. R. (Eq.), 216; Jn re Campharphy, 5 
Central Law J. Twye ross vs. Grant, 5 Central Law J., 138; Bruson 
vs. Henthorn, 1 Y. and Coll., 326; Ernest vs. Nichols, 3 Jurist (N. 8.) 
919; City Toronto, 11 Moore (Pe.), 463. 
Girod, 4 Howard, 503; Twin Lick Oil Co. 
1 Otto, John’s Church vs. Church, &c., 45 Barb., 356; Abbott 
vs. Am. Hard Rubber Co., 33 Barb., Butts vs. Wood, 37 N. Y., 
318; Cumberland Coal Co. vs. Sherman, 30 Barb., Hoffon S. Coal 
Co. vs. Cumberland Co., 16 Md., 465; Daron vs. Fanning, 2 Johns. Ch., 
252; Blake vs. Buffalo Cr. R. R. Co., 56 N. Y., 485; Hoyle rs. P. 
M. R. R. Co., 54 N. Y., 316, 329; Gardner rs. Ogden, 22 N. Y.. owes 
Bliss vs. Mateson, 45 N. Y., 22; Fulton vs. Whitney, 66 N. Y.. 548; 
Curkey vs. Bond, 34 Barb., 285, 36 Barb., 427; Hawley vs. Cramer, 4 
Cow., 717; Torry vs. Bank of Orleans, 9 Paige, 650; Van Epp vs. Van 
Epps, 9 Paige, 241; Bruce vs. Quinn, 2 Sanford Ch., 146; B., N. Y. 
Ee. R. R. Co. vs. Lampson, 47 Barb., 5 Star Ins. Co. vs. Palmer, 41 
N. Y. Sup., 267; Dobson vs. Rany, 3 Sandf. Ch., 62; Hough vs. 
vey, 71 Ill., 74; G. C. and 8S. R. R. Co. vs. Kelly, 77111, 426; Fol- 
lansbee vs. Killreth, 17 I1., 522; Lockwood vs. Mills, 39 Tll., 608; W. 
A. and F. R. R. Co. vs. A. and W. R. R., 19 Grattan, 592; Stuart vs. 
Lehigh Valley R. R., 38 N. J. (Law), 521; Hoburt vs. Hamell, 1 Har- 
rison (N. J.) 81; Page vs. Naglee, 6 Cal., 241; King vs. Wise, 43 Cal., 
629; San Diego City vs. San Diego R R., 44 Cal., 106; Andrews vs. 


sec. 


576; 


Co. vs. 


26; 


2 OF 
268, 273: 


Bowes ts. 


Michond vs. vs. Marbury, 


5S8: St 
593: 


er 
200d: 


533; 


American Hard Rub- 


Great Luxemburgh 





and | : ; : = / 
and | California Street Railroad, Market Street Railroad, Fifth Street Railroad, Po- 


Har- | 
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Pratt, 44 Cal., 309; Wilbur vs. Lynde, 
36 Ind., 64; Courd vs. Reynolds, 44 Ind. 
vs. Township, &c., 11 Mich., 223-7; Flint vs. F. and P. M. R. R. Co., 

14 Mich., 477; Sheldon vs. Rice, 39 Mich., 301; Clute vs. Barron, 9 
Mich., 192; Ingerson vs. Starkweather, — Mich., 217; Guernsey vs. 
Cook, 120 Mass., 501; Peckitt vs. School Dist., 25 Wis., 552; Shankhy 
vs. Taylor, 1 Bond., 142; Goodwin vs. Whitewater, 18 Oh. St., 169; 
Faucett vs. Faucett, 1 Bush, 511. Jn re Taylor Orphan Asylum, 36 
Wis., 553; James vs. James, 55 Ala., 525; Wright vs. H. School Dist., 


49 Cal., 290; Post vs. Russell, 
519 and 50 Ind., 97; People 


| 6 Central Law J., 378; S. L. and N.S. M. Co. vs. Jackson, 5 Central 


Law J., 
N. A. R. 
Law J., 


317; N.S. P. Co. vs. Erlanger, 4 Central Law J., 

R. Co. vs. Poor, 59 Maine, 278; Cox vs. 
395; Barley vs. Robinson, 1 Grattan, 4; Merriam vs. ee 
39 Tex., 285; Hazard vs. Durant, 11 R. I., 196; Ashurst’s Appeal , 60 
Penn., 309; Rice’s Appeal, 70 Pa. St. ,168; Platt vs. Longworth, ‘ 27 Ohio. 
St., 195; Pressley vs. Ellis, 48 Miss., 579; Billings vs. Billings, ge E 
228; Arnold vs. Brown, 24 Peck, 96; Dorsey vs. Dorsey, 3 H. & J., 427; 
Korn vs. Shaffer, 27 Maryland, 90; Paire vs. Vickney, 37 Maryland, 
485; Keightler vs. Savage Manf. Co., 12 Maryland, 416; Freeman vs. 
Harwood, 49 Maine, 191; Peyton vs. Enos, 16 La. An., 135; Richardson 
vs. Spencer, 18 B. Mon., 465. 

Many of the above cases will be found in Zim’s Leading Cases on 
Trusts. — of the above will be found at pages 1, 43, 77, 87, 125, 

7 Z: 181, : 373 


510; E. and 
A. Sarm, 6 Central 


APPENDIX J. 
HUNTINGTON & ©O.’S “ ANTI-MONOPOLY " RECORD. 


C. P. Huntington and his compeers have “ 


gobbled 
companies: 


” the following railroad 


Miles. 

1, 404. 00 

. 956.00 
385. 00 


10 companies in Central Pacific 

6 companies in Southern Pacific ..... 
company in Southern Pacific of Arizona. 
company in Southern Pacific of New Mexico 170. 00 
company in Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio.. ccccosecess 800. OD 
company in Monterey woshetelaneians 5.12 
company in Santa CruzZ................00:sssssssses coveceteos eae 21.50 
company in Sacramento and Placerville... miepnectieinn er 48.50 
company in Los Angeles and Independence. a ois 5. 83 
company in Los Angeles and San Diego 

company in Northern Railway 

company in California Pacific 

company in Stockton and Copperopolis.. 

company in San Pabloand Tulare oe 
company in Amador Branch 27.20 
company in Berkeley Branch ni 

company in Chesapeake and Ohio...... 

company in Chesapeake and Ohio and ‘Southwest. 
company in Kentucky Central 

company in Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 60 
company in Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas.. asa 5. 00 
company in New Orleans and Texas.......... oo 50. 00 
company in Texas and New Orleans 

company in Louisiana Western Extension (Te xas) 

1 company in Louisiana Western Extension (Louisiana) 
1 company in Louisiana Central 


mH 
00 
00 
oo 


5». OO 
7.00 
5.00 
2.00 


femelle fh fe fd et fh fh eed ft th tf fl ft 


| 40 Total, absolutely controlled 
and 


oor. | 


1 Saint Louis... 
2 Atlanticand Pacific................... 


43 companies 
IIRL, ean elancupedieab sea enianimoaadannibnaiialneee’ > 
Street railroad companies: 


trero and Bay View Railroad, San Francisco................ccccccccccscsesessecesesee sees ; 
Steamship companies: 
. Pacific Mail, New York to San Francisco, Australia, and Japan. 
2. Occidental and Oriental, San Francisco to Japan. 
3. Morgan Line, Texas to New York. 
. Colorado Steam Navigation Company. 
. California Steam Navigation Company. 
Bridges : 
. Colorado River bridge. 
. Rio Grande River bridge. 


APPENDIX K. 


Special through 


From— -— 


First class. 


New York. eeveccese 
Cincinnati and Indians 1polis 
Chicago and Saint Louis.................. 
Omaha 


$6 00 
5 31 
5 00 


CLASSIFICATION—NOTE IMPORTANT CHANGES. 


{Nore.—" D 1” indicates double first-class rates; ‘‘1}"’ one and one-half times 
first-class rates, and ‘‘3 to 1” three times first-class. ] 

Acids ; 

Advertising, almanacs, circulars, pamphlets, and posters... . 
Agricultural implements (owner’s risk), in less than car-loads, as follows : 


Reapers, mowers, harv ene -machines, thrashers, plows, feed-cutters, 
and harrows. mat , 


-freight tariffs to San Francisco, Sacramento, 


450 


Marysville, San José, Stockton, 


and Oakland, Cal. 


Rate per hundred pounds. 


| Class B. | Clase ©. | Class D. 
| | 


$2 50 | | $1 50 
4 25 2 39 | 2 12 | 86 1 59 
4 00 300 | 250) 2 20 200 7 
2 75 25 | 1 


1 50 
3 75 | 2 75 2 2 00 | 7 1 50 
' ' | | 


Second class. Third class. Fourth class.) Class A. 


$5 00 4 00 $3 00 


319 2 6 


00 75 


Agricultural implements—Continued. 

Metal appurtenances of agricultural implements, iron- work, and cast- 
ings, of reapersand mowers, when K. D., insmall quantities, apply ma- 
chinery rates. 

Seed-drills, corn-planters, cultivators, shovel-plows, fanning-mills, horse- 
rakes, and cinder light bulky machines 

Do., knocked down 

Plows and harrows, knocked down and boxed 

Agricultural implements, named above, in car-loads of 20,000 pounds 
BRTIIUEIRD oncnec veccecccscssccccensvccceces cosscececocewseccssso veces cotees sens setbee con esonce sevcesccocecoroteee 








i ee I i risks rickethaasenbepecbecnanasenoecerendse 
Alcohol, whisky, high wines, and pure spirits, in wood, ow ner’s risk of leak- 
Reith ocaet Lee, ee taens ilreintaindadansxnatih bucabdevedenuseebinevens. comesevees 
eer whisky, high wines, and pure spirits, in wood, s 
uation, $1 per gallon 
Ale and beer, in glass or stone, SIN ain a snaiadich daveddonatietenpebbatanedenibbecteates 
Ale and beer, in wood, owner’s risk of leakage....... 
Ale and beer, bottled or in wood, owner’s risk of leakage, i in car-loads of 
90,000 POUTIAS. . ..000.0.0200cc0c0008 
Alum, in barrels.................006+ 
Ammunition, fixed 
Anchors ......... 
Anchovies.. 
Andirons .. 
Antimony .... evescess 
Anvils and anvil-dies .... 
Apples, dried... 
Apple-parers. 
pi ae 
Artificial flowers and feathers 
Asbestus. 
Augers, post-hole, boxed... 
Axes, without handles, in box 
Axes, on handles................. 
pe Se 
Axles, carriage and wagon.. 
Axles, car....... Poecennevenensccnss 
Axle-clips 
























Backing 
Bacon, in boxes, barrels, or casks ... 
Bacon, in sacks....... 
Bacon, hams, and all cured and salted meats when not in regular packages, 
same as bulk meats. 
IE cuucrasdansicedesbasenuind aticbacsendunnsetbicetses secnstieceoesebian: Cossetbabineseveesescutceoeue 
Bags and bagging, cotton, compressed, in bales, released... 
Bags and bagging, burlap, compressed, in bales, released. 
Bags and bagging, gunny, compressed, in bales, released 
Baking-powders........... 
Bark, extracts... 
Barley, pearl. 
Barometers.... 
Barrels, empty 
Barrels, knocked down or set up, in car-loads of 20,000 pounds...... 
i ittibcasndeny sence 
Base balls and bats 
Baskets, willow . 
Baskets, splints, nested .. 
Bath boilers, iron, rubber-coate d, as mac thine ory, boxed . 
Bath-bricks... 
Bath-tubs.. 
Bath-rims.. 
Bats ... 
Bats, compressed 
RRO i ctintiasecthines 
Bed-plate of an engine, as mac hinery A 
a se ohana caine honbtamenicudawsiainetie 
Beef-tongues, as ham and bacon. 
Bee-hives, prepaid 
Beer (see ale). 
Beeswax... wees 
Bedsteads and bunks, iron “ 
Bed-slats, wooden, in bundles or pac kage a 
Beils, less than 100 pounds each 
Bells, 100 pounds or over, each ... 
Bellows, blacksmith... 
Belting, rubber .......... 
Belting, owner’s risk, rele 
Belting, leather 
Belting, leather, released. 
Benzine ... maantone 
Benzine, owner’s risk of lea 
Bird-cages, boxed............. 
RI I INT os, cn seis nnetesiensccdursdocs ecdendsonntersseesvacesens 
Billiard-tables, complete, including slate or marble, car-loads of 20,000 
pe I cenniesanteves 
Billiard-tables, wood work of separate 
Binder’s boards canilhindsatnnniininnsCubutiag iaccwnsenenpeedaesstdndneveres <saeec cevesteseene 
Bitters, in glass, owner’s risk 
Bitters, in glass, owner's risk, in car-loads of 20,000 pounds 
Bitters, in wood, same as liquors. 
Blacking, in boxes and barrels.. 
al a cl onihcingusluidincigbbbionlionsuonsibuinoninnons 
Re Is RIND CUNE WNDOIING 5, csssnccenvence cndvos voenvuseosessoosonaceosoress 
Blackboards, in racks and boxe 
Bladders and sausage skins 
Blankets in bales, released.. 
Bleaching-salts 
Blinds 
Blowers ... 
Blue vitriol, or bluestone. 
Blueing, liquid............ 
Bobbins, wound 
Bobbins, spools 
Boats, not over twenty-six feet long 
Boats, in sections.. 
Boiler SR irccecenairuiciiene 
soiler flues, copper or brass.. 
Boiler flues, iron 
Boilers, not more than twenty -six feet long. 
Books...... 
Books, blank 
Boots and shoes, leather, strapped ... 
Boots and shoes, leather, not strapped, $1 above first-class 
Bottles, empty, in crates or boxes, owner’s -isk. 
Bottles, druggists’, fancy and nursing. 
Box stuff, in packages encsnessinaetidechbleeone 
Brackets, bronze, brass or fine metal . 
Brackets, wood or iron 
Brandy-peac hes.. 
hi a 
Brass, castings, sheet, wire, nails, and tacks 












































sased from chafing. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESS 





SIONAL RECORD. 





Brimstone 





Bristles vane 
Bristol board 
Britannia-ware 
Bronzing powder 
Brooms 
Broom-corn, c ompres ssed.. 
Brushes 
Buckets, nested. 
Buck-saws and frames 
Buckwheat 
Buffalo robes 
Bugyies, taken apart and all parts boxed in tight cases, comple tely inclos- 
BT Nas cadetigonsenwonssetnesesesontes i 
Buggies, taken apart and inclosed in ope n boxes, crates, or skeleton frames 
Buggy bodies, in the white, in crates 
Buggy reaches,in the white 
Bulbs and roots (must be prepaid). 
Bulk meats : 
Bulk meats, car-loads of 
3ungs, wood or iron 
Burial cases, metallic 
Burial cases, wooden............... 
Burr blocks and millstones 
Butter. 
Butter tubs 
Butts, hickory ; ; a ‘ aed 
Butts, hinges, hooks, and staples, (if specified on receipt as such 
Buttons, pins, needles, hooks and eyes, buckles, and corset clasps 


20,000. 





Cc. 
Candles 7 
Canned fruits and ve -getables dinhiidi ' 
Canned fish and meats 
Canvas, In cases 
Canvas, in bales 
Canvas, in bales, 
Caps, percussion 
Capstans....... 
Cards, playing 
Cardboard 
Carpets, in cases 
I EN WD vin ccnintavasnntcenensee 
——— in bales, owner's risk of cha fing x, 
one lining......... 
aurpet-sweepers see ° cossecce . 
C arrjages, taken apart, w heels and pole 8 take noff, and the carriage and all 
its parts packed in tight boxes completely inclosing them, if not too large 
to be loaded in a box-ear......... ee woes ideesas 
Carriages, taken apart, wheels and poles té uken ‘off, and the earriage and 
all its parts packed in tight boxes completely inclosing them, if too large 
Si TS IE Te Oe IN a ce dh cccisc ce ccnctcnsicsensccvenccdcccncs ° sesee 
Carriages, taken apart, wheels and poles ts ker 1 off, and the carriage and 
all its pe arts packed in open boxes, crates, or skeleton frames, or covered 
with tarpaulin, if not too large to be loaded in a box-car ‘ 
Carriages, taken apart, wheels and poles taken off,and the carriage and 
all its parts packed in open boxes, crates, or skeleton frames, or covered 
with tarpaulin, if too large to go in a box-car 


owner’s risk of. chs fing, 


released 


released 








Carriages, omnibuses, street-cars, buggies, and stages, released, in car-load 
lots, estimated at 20,000 pounds 

Rn ORIN os id ceuabensnct miatawadsedadaes 

Carriage springs. peeapeshstsinennia ° 

Carriage and coffin trimming 8, silver- pl ite d 

Car-wheels.............. jagddibantenrtidiiianii cause saaeainannatanien 

Car-springs, rubber or stee ‘], ‘boxed — 

Car-springs, rubber or steel, in bundles, released 

Car-springs, mr or steel. in bundles, not released 

Castor oil, in cans, boxed 

Celery salt.. sua ‘ 

Cement, plaster, and stucco, in barrels 

Chains ....... : 

0 eS 

Cheese é 

Chests of personal e ON bg os a cecaueg elétaneantiesncceGouie 

Chicory aienibawnedetes 

Chinaware and porcelain, boxes A QUID, sccsmncctncdstinzsneadasinciqusetee 

Chocolate and cocoa ......... 

Churns iia vinainiggasinienabaaians 

Churns, boxed or racked.......... 

Cider, same as liquors. 

Cigars, packed in cases pehinesee 

Cigars, in cases, corded, sealed, and strapped 

Cigar-molds.. 

SE caunisincdimetnissetn man isie teeter eseteGrnbaneneunnaniee 

Clocks and we eights ouesenen 

Clothes-pins, boxed tinea 

nn de asienisbidba dinaqbudeosinadimiesenaacndeessusutenveveiansen 

Clothing, in cases wend adbnei ecient niseesceeeenentent 

Clothing, in bales........... iniiianiimsekinaniin 

Clothing, in bales, owner’s risk of chafing, released see 

Coal-oil or petroleum, at owner's risk of leakage and fire................cceceseeree 


Coal-scuttles, nested.................. : 
Cocoa and straw mattings and mats 
Cocoa-nut, desiccated 
Cod-fish, desiccated 
Cod-liver oil.............. 
Sy iii cicingiics vcsncnenonnsants 
Coffee-mills, common, small, for family use 
Coffee-mills, fine ener. with fly-wheels 
Coffee extracts 











| Cologne spirits, in wood, same as liquors. 


Coloring 
Condensers an 
‘ondensing-tubes, iron.... 
tomfortables, as dry goods 
‘Yomposition for roofing 
Concentrated lye.... “ 
Condensed milk........... 
Confectionery . 
Copper—wire, 
Copper, ingot senencersesseeeesece 
Copper bottoms, tubes, and pipe i ccinanouniinewanntens 
Copper vessels. 





~~ 






, bolts, rods, rivets, and tac 
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‘opy-books, either 


‘ 


books, or copy-books used in 


schools 


Jopying PTOBSSOS 00 onc cc cneee eee eenenen ene eeeeeeee es eeeee eee eeeeeee ee SESS eee EeeeE ESS EeEEE SE nenes ee eeee 
jordage 

ork and corks 

orn and corn-meal 





in car-loads of 2 ),000 pounds 


orn and corte! eal 

orn starch, prepared as food 
‘orne! or castings for trunks 
orn 8, 2 or galvanized iron 


ipressed 


ipressed 


OUON, COMPPCSBeG.,. .......ccceccccccscocccescescsecsessesececesscsecsesessesesseseoees 


mn. une 





< 

( 

‘ 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

‘ 

‘ 

( waste 

Covers 

CJD VO GP GTROTD oo coccccccccccces cocccccsecsce scesescce connec: cocessconccovcosceccesstcoscossooscoccooosapcesapee 
Cow-bells 
( 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 
( 
‘ 
< 
{ 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 








I s cncncneciiantcinnanantieldtapennniananins 
ranberries, owner's risk only ques 
ayons 
ream ¢ IIIT nic sciatica ceases igamantinbeeeipparantehivenrasnedsnnerebeunvansaiebieaecumsestpenemall 
rock y i wks and crates 
ekery boxesand barrels 
quct se 
W ’ 
! - k lead 
i 
rants casks (original packages 
irryvce 
ry, pocket and table pnaweunegncnseubGineveniqenanmenncauessscenateenesdupogeenes 
utters, f eutting out boot and shoe soles 
D 
Dates 
Demi 
Den eS GID, cnccunsccevsiccncsotnnistecibiineenntnninneiinsianin 
Dry good, in cases 
Dry goods, in bales en , _— wenein 
Dry goods, in bales, at owner's risk of chafing, released 
Door 
Dressing-cases 
Dried fruit, not otherwise specified 
Drill-frames 
Drugs and medicines 
Drums, including all kinds, children’s and musicians’ 
Dumb-bells niin eiptnen eneice rin bernieniuestebreimenamvinaiventns 
Dve-stutls, not otherwise specified 


E. 
Earthenware pustuimonorete a 
rhis rate applies only on common dark earthern or 

mestic manufacture. All whiteware should be 

Earth paints 

Eg 

Egys, ow 

Emery 

Emery 


stoneware of do- 
rated as crockery. 





beaters 


hers risk 





paper and cloth 
Emigrant mova including 

fare from Council Bluffs 
Enameled « as dry 
Eng and portable 
Engines, steam and portable 
Envelopes 
Essential o 
Excavators 
Excavators, car 
Excelsior ws 
Excelsior, cooking utensils 
Extract of beef 





wheels 


man in n charge to pay emigrant 
prepaid), 


live-stock, 
must be 


goods, 


bies 


nes, steun 


, car-loads, 20,000 pounds 





loads, 20,000 





sand 
in 


Fac ing 
Fans 


~Oxes 





Fancy goods not otherwise > spec ified 
Farina 





narnia NINN OID UII. sara nineteen inigiimingnteiinaniesianenidiaideamantiebemeiadahel 
Faucets, plated 

Feathers, in bags 

Feather-dusters 

tata e ile telaniainipecsnaniieioi 

Figs 

Files on 

Fire-arms, IIIT is setcitenhalsiradetententnliiaiiinlen cikttainipatdieestadinamsmeaniniiesmesiaaiaiptideiiaetomais, 
Fire brick and clay 

Fire-works 

Fire-extinguishers, boxed 

F ish, pic kled 





Fish a a ro 


If the difference between billed and correct we ights is not more than 

5 per cent,, it will be considered the result of shrinkage in transit and 

no correction will be made. 
Fish, dried and salted, boxed 
Fishing rods and tackle 
Flavoring extracts 
Flax 
Florida-water 
Flour, buckwhe 
Fluting-irons 
Fluting-machines 
Fly-paper 
Fulling-mills 
Forges outiinadial 
Forks, hay and manure.. 
Forks, wooden, grain. 
Fountains, automatic, 
Fountains, automatic, 
I a ae 
Fruit-jars, empty, owner's risk........... 
Fruit juice, not otherwise specified. 
Fruit jellies 
Furnaces for he ating, same as stoves. 


Furnaces for smelting, as machinery. 
Furnishing goods 


at or other. 








ae _ 
well boxed, owne rs risk, re eleased 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





Furniture, except chairs, as follows: 

Set up, not boxed, not taken except in car-loads of 20,000 pounds, 

Set up, well boxed.. 

Knocked down, not ¢ compact, well boxed 

If in bundles, knocked down, flat and compact, finished 

Finished or upholstered, knocked down, flat and compact, well boxed... 

Black walnut, or other valuable wood in the white, not upholstered, 
knocked down, flat and compact, well boxed. ......................ccceeeeseeesees ‘ 

Same, crated or in bundles........ “ 

Not black walnut, or other valuable wood, in the white, not upholstere d, 
knocked down, flat and compact, well boxed 

Same, crated or in bundles......... 

School-desks, knocked down, flat, well boxed or rack 
Chairs, set up, if completely boxed 
If set up in racks, released ‘ 

Upholstered, knocked down and well boxed, including ordinary up- 
holstered chairs, barbers’ and dental chairs, and iron-framed, inva- 
as NNO NII INIT sis sicctern-ntisinibats bei enininbahunsiciannamghmtiesedemiaimmiainininiane 

Not upholstered, made of black walnut or other valuable wood, 
knocked down, flat, and er if finished, well boxed 

If finished, crated..................... 

If finished, in bundles, at owner's ‘risk... 

If in the white, well boxed 

If in white, crated or in bundles..... 

Not consisting wholly or partially of black walnut or other valuable 


wood; cane seated; knocked down, flat and compact, if finished and 
well boxe os 


If finished and crated.. . 
If finished in bundles, a t owner's risk.. 
If inthe white, well boxed.. ae 
If in the white, crated or in ‘bundles... 
Any or all of the’above-described chairs, w ith or without othe rfurniture, 
in car-loads of I IIIED vnicecescnasecbucctackiuindicianebens ; 
Common kitchen wood-seated chairs, knocked down, flat and compact, 


in either car-loads or smaller lots, if finished, well boxed 
If finished, 
























STII iarnchndevancnnennemubanaitiaionseeiebetisenreahivedesiartbantianeiidinnenienee.s 

If finished, in bundles, at owner’s risk 

f inthe white, well boxed 
If in the white, crated or in bundle 
Iron theater-chairs..... ; 
Furniture and chairs, consisting in ‘part of black walnut or other valuable 
wood, will take the same rate as if consisting wholly of such wood. 
Furniture and chairs having one or more coats of oil, shellac, varnish, paint, 
or other similar preparation, will take the rates provided for finished” 
chairs. 

The rates provided for chairs and furniture “in the white” will be ap- 
plied only to chairs and furniture coming strictly under that designa- 
tion. 

Boxes must be tight and completely inclose the freight to entitle it to 
the rates provided for freight “well boxed.’” Open boxes will be 
considered same as crates, 

Chair frames, iron, reclining 

Furniture, including school, rel 
Furniture castings 

Furs . 
Fuse 
Fuse, 












d, 


in car-loads 





20,000 pounds... 





MIL 6 ae ae ere a a ee ee Le ee 


G. 
Galvanized ring-bolts, ship’s clews, belay pins. 
Gang-plow irons........ 
Gambia 
Garden seeds 
Gas fixtures and burners, boxed 
Gas stoves, released 
RI nes hipnicencnueninmnduinahettasiéessnnsehereanestnen 
Gasoline, owner’s risk of fire and leakage 
Gas-pipe, iron 
Gelatine...... 
Ginger.. 
Ginse ng.. 
Glass ec himneys, in boxes and barrels 
Glass, plate, not over 6 feet long, rele 



































Glass, plate, over 6 feet long, released 
SRT cos nniteeratctinaeatinsiemientdaete 
OS EEE LLL LE 
Glass garden-vases or flower- pots...... 


Glassware, except chimneys and globes 
Glass, window, not over 3 feet long.............ccccesesceeceseeees ° 
Glass, window, over 3 feet long 
Glaziers’ triangular points........... 
Glue... aopnusnesegtooupenitninaenmuniveiagous 
Glycerine, less than 5,000 pounds 
| Glycerine, 5,000 pounds or more... 
Granite iron-ware, same as hollow- ware. 

IIT TIT nd atric inseiceeadaniiscndinneeiinn pin neoneeniensanaiienseadtntedelataiaeaeesane 
Grass and hemp matting and mats....................... 
Grindstones........... 
Grist-mills, iron, 
Gum, chewing....... sesebnies 
Gums, copal and shellac. 












as mac hinery. 












Gum- kow rie boseqneuee 
















Gun-stoe xs. ees 
Gun-wads oncses 
Guttering, copper and tin. 





| 

I acetal laid 
| Hair, compressed ‘or in h rope... 

Hair-oil 
| Hair goods, imitation 
| Hair, human. 
Hair-cloth, in cases 
Hair-pins 
Hames 
Hams, same as bacon. 
Hammers and hatchets . 
SID. cc cccakereninicamiin 
Ee 
Handles, broom or ‘mop, without heads... 
| Handles, ax and pick 
| Handles, drop, brass, and ebony, used for bureaus, &e.. 
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APPENDIX TO 





Handles, plow, in the rough 
Hardware, not otherwise specified 
Harness, in boxes. 
Harrow-teeth 
Hassocks and ottomans.. ; 
Hats and caps, men’s, straw, fur, or wool, nscaneaininiateneilait 
lle creek Asnciahineta bg agteiranaaunen beni bsaubiiniianseanns 
Hats, ladies’, in case, eugye... 
Same, not strappe sd. 
Hay-knives 
Hay-presses 
In car-loads, machinery rate. 
Head-lights.. 
Hearses, see vehic les. 
Hemp carpet 
Hemp in bales.. 
Hempseed 
Herring and bloater 
Herrings, in kegs. 

























ii in boxe 
(See fish, pic kled.) 

















Hobby horses, knocked down...............6+ Sonitidtinanid sip einmnsineniniiend 

NEE MII MII MID vnccnsuvincarncanesonssoancqetinescensccenensenssome 

ED MI, wusianttnasndvmentionenioccacesee 

Hollow-ware, released.............. 

Hominy and grits..... .............000+ puesto 

Hominy and grits, in car-loads of | 20,000 pounds.. OPE STEED ee ae 
HOMO 200020 0.cndecccocccecsccceccsccsccssccccsses sovces cecvceesece 





Hoop-skirts espe 
Hoop-skirt wire 
Hops, compressed 
Horse-collars 
Horse-nails, in bags 
Horse-nails, in boxes 


























Horseshoes ........ enous sinters 

OCR IGEE cnecccvsscesessccccecevee nA ieameteeibnTd deem meneeidtadieeunbuiie 
Horse-powers, tread-mill 

os cic stein inks eenabeeidanines ticididesnemesenesebieee 





Hose-reels, knocked down and compac etly ‘boxed 
Hosiery, as dry goods 

Household goods and personal effects, packed in trunks, prepaid 
Household goods, not new furniture, well boxed, released, must be prepaid, 
Household goods, car-loads of 20,000 pounds, must be prepaid.................. 
Hydraulic jacks and handles........... 





IRIN 2 1 i natetedih anid Ninsuniaoweodesaadebaeensscuin 
Inc ligo eoeesosescssens coves cecees scecee scoeseese 
Ink, in glass or stone, owner's risk. 
Ink, printing or other, in wood...... 
Ink, printing, in cases ‘ 
Ink-stands of crystal glass 
a ae a ntiniln eae gttbibe 
Iron beams, columns and ‘girder rs, not over 27 feet long 
Iron and coal facings 
Iron, bar, band, or boiler 
Iron, 


















All sheet or plate, band or r hoopiron ‘thinner than No. 12 (Birming- 


ham wire-gauge) will take the rates provided for hoop and sheet iron. 
No. 12 plate and band iron and all thicker aa when shipped at 
owner's risk of injury from wet, will take ass D rate. No. 12 Bir- 


mingham wire-gauge is the number applie ‘d to iron twelve 
dredths of an inch in thickness, 
by a higher number. 
Iron and steel, shoes and dies ... 
Iron, furniture, carriage, wagon, and plow castings peoveenes ° 
Iron castings, not otherwise specified 
SN IIIT Ai ciate dk casusltsanethnasentahinwenntaiedascuensenpseaeen 
BE PIT OR cine dnntacnncctnncss nace 
Iron head-rests, photographers’ ‘use..... 
Iron, hoop or sheet, except Russia or imitation. 
Iron, hoop or sheet (except Russia or imitation 
RNG ins 1a tniitgnsieghtnapinchabennudnetsneiehecetberaiin 
Iron, nialleable casting aici iia 
Iron nuts and bolts, washers, and boiler-rivets 
Iron rivets, other than boiler-rivets. 
Iron bolts, carriage, door, Kc................... 
Iron pipes and tubes. 
Iron-pipe fittings 
ii as catenin ahs 
IVOR TOOHME. .....0200000.0: 
Iron shafts, wrought, not over 27 feet long 
oo cn ance toca dsmmninaeliviabonnaniaavetsan wanioud 
Iron vault fronts, linings, and facings 
Iron, galvanized......... 
Iron, galvanized, released ; 
Iron garden vases and ornaments, ow ner’s risk, MOM IAIMIOD sc cctvscinrkans.cecoce 
Iron railroad chairs, spikes, splices, and bolts, taken only by spe« ial con- 
tract. 
NN ORE sna conasnncensapscenssbsneotens 
Ironware, granite, same as hollow-ware. 
Irons, soldering, well boxed 
Iron screw -plate SS EE eee a 
Iron safes, weighing three thousand pounds each, or le 
Over three thousand pounds, and not excee ding six thousand pounds 
aie coisas aninitiiestlaii xstandeiiecntuinndpiicn 
Over six thousand pounds 
Iron sinks .. one 
Iron tubs galvanized iaseaiiee 
Iron tubs, galvanized, nested... 
Isinglass 
Ivory 


one-hun- 
Iron thinner than this is described 








, released, ¢ 
























































a eet ‘ 
Japanned ware..............+. en 
Japanned tins, boxed . 
Jack-screws........... 

Jute and jute butts......... 














Knitting-machines......... 


Ladders, not over fifteen feet eng... 
Lampblack, casks or barrels .......... 
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Lamp globes and shades 
Lamps, lanterns, and fixtures 
Lam p-posts, iron. 
Lard inal 
Lasts, boxed. 
Lawn-mowers. 
Lead, bar and sheet, 
Lead bullets 
Lead hadi 
Leath« . 
Leather belt-i 
Leeches mane 
Lemons and oranges, owner 
Lemon peel 
Lentiles 
Eas chenccasecnsenn w 
Linen sets and collar 
Life rafts 


in boxes 


ee 





acing. 





8 risk, prepaid 





s,as dry goods. 





Lignum vita hingtnddnbbaddtieaemvstenes 
Lime water, in wood........... : 

Aquors, in glass, owner's risk of leakage 

aquors, in wood, owner’s risk of leakage 





llon valuation 


ind trees 








ive plants I iic cicnnecnimiatisenensccngnndeetienesimentedanin 

ive-stock, at estimated we ghts, 1s follows si 

Horses, mules ad horned animals, not valued at over $100 each—one, 
2.000 px inds: two, 500 pound three, 5,000 pounds. Each addi- 
tional animal, 1,000 pounds, Stallions, 4,000 pounds each. 

The same when valued at more than $100 each, add to the rate 5 per 
cent. of the increased valuation 

Hogs, sheep, lambs,and calves, actual weight, but not less than three 
hundred pounds each, 

Live stock xcept blooded horses) shipped by special contract, in car- 

loads of not less than 20,000 pound,...............sccsscsccsccescccseserecsceceees 

At the above rate the owner is to enter into a contract agreeing to feed, 


water, and take care of the stock at his ownexpense, and assuming all 






risk of injury or damage that the animals may do to themselves or each 
other 

In consideration of the above agreement, one man, in charge of the stock, 
will be pa d free witha shipment of two or three car-loads; two men 
with four, five, or six car-loads; over six car-loads, three men. 

No pass will be given with the shipment of one car-load,and no return 


passes will be 


Whenever the 


riven in any case. 

owner or man in charge requests or requires the use of 
a whole car for his animals, he will be charged the full car-load rate, 
though he has but one animal. 

For blooded horses in car-loads, valued at over $2,000 to the car-load, add 
5 per cent. of the increased valuation to the car-load rate. 

Contracting agents are notified that the Pacific roads will not accept fic- 
titious valuations, but the actual cash value of the animals must be 











stated 
Locks, exclusively of iron........ 
Locks, iron, with brass bolts and keys .............c.cceceeee 
Locks, pad and prison ........ ; 
Locomotivesand tenders, narrow v gauge, on cars, 3, taker n : only by special con- 
tract 
Locomotive tires 


not over 6 feet long, released.. 

Looking-glasses, over 6 feet long, released 

Logwood / 
Lumber, hard 
Lumber, car- 


Looking-glasses, 


and soft, less than car-load, 1 not excee eding 16 feet in le ngth.. ; 


loads of 20,000 pounds .............cccceeeeseees 


Macaroni and vermicelli 








Machinery, coarse, not boxed, not otherwise specifi 

M: achin ery, fine, boxed. ° ‘ 

Machinery, fine, -_ boxed, not otherwise specified....................c06 
Machinery, in car-loads of 2 10,000 pounds 

Machines s mpiinaatian 





Mahogany 














Mallets and handles, wooden, boxed 
Manila, in bales —_ i 
Mantels, iron andslate marbleized, including grates, not boxed, released.. 
Mantels, boxed inkaneen 

In car-loads, same as stoves. 
Maps, boxed 
Map-rollers onde 
Maps not mounted on cloth and not on rollers........ 

+, Wrought, owner’s risk, (if lettered must be p re epai id). 
I incataeietlis 

I » dust,in barrels 
Mast hoops 
Matches 





Matches, in car-loads of 20,000 pOUNS | ...c.cccccccses oeceeeree, 
Match-s cs bre I ized iron 
Mattresses and spr ing beds and bottoms 


Mattresses, wire and spring beds and bottoms, knocked down or rolled 
together so as to form a compact package 
Mats and rugs, not otherwise specified 


Medicines, patent. 
Meat choppers 


requested to ¢ 





Merchandise.—Shippers are ive full description of contents 
ot packages. All! articles described as merchandise will be charged 
double first-class rates. 

Metallic cartridges 





Metallic soda-bottle tops. 
Meters 


Miller hooks, truck-frames, 


pamiees links, 
equalizers, brake-shoes, 
Millinery and straw iataddabinninahuloiatiiniatd 
Mills, bark, cider, feed, corn, and. paint duiieacihocueion 
Mineral waters, in glass or stone, packe owner's risk, 
Mineral waters, in wood, owner’s risk of leakage, 
Mince-meat sc larenliniaedailati 
Molasses, ow ner’s risk leakage 
Monuments and headstones, cast 
Monuments and headstones, cast 
Money-dra we rs, in nests or boxed 
Mops, in bundles 
Moss, in barreis 
Moss, 


pins, and other attachments, 
and railroad draw-bars 
goods 





prepaid. 
prepaid ........ 








zinc 
zinc, 





released... 


pressed in bales......... 
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Moss and excelsior, when used as packing to protect furniture, same rate as 
t 


the furniture. This applies only when in sufficient quantities to pro- 
tect,and no more, and does not include hair or feathers. 

Moldings, either wood, iron, papier-maché, or gilt 
Mower knives and sic kles. 

Musical instruments not otherwise spec ified 
Mucilage and mucilage bottles, with caps and brushes 
Mustard seed, in bags or casks 














a CIT ccusnnasencoesienninaieniiaebatinbmndekmleainnianeteigiainaiainainndiianibiniesinadsimetivlanie 
N 

Nails, in boxes o oer aces esos ss eee eeee ses Seeeee renee eeeees Sere ee eee rssee senses soeses ceeees seees 

Nails and spikes cut, in kegs 

Nails, iron and brass shoe 

Nails, yellow metal 

Napht ERB... ccccccevccevecesscocccece TIrttriretirtrttii itt iit t tt ttt ttt titi tt ttt ttt) 

Naphtha, owner's risk of leaks age I ear ae See aan 

Narrow-gauge cars, taken only by special contract. 

Nets, fishing 


Ne wspaper files 


Nickel-pli ited goods. evccccccococece 
a a eintll Shiai ui eabiiebiedanaimemanincét 
Nuts, in barrels, boxes, or bags 
©. 
Oakum, in bales 
Oars 









Oil-cloth, floor, ‘boxed, not over 12 feet long bs 
Oil-cloth, floor, boxed, over 12 feet long.............. 
Oil-cloth table cove Ts, as dry em. 

Oil, in glass, owner’s risk 

Oil 


not otherwise specified, in cans, , boxed, or in barrels and ‘casks, own- 
er’s risk of leakage 

Oil-stones 

Oil-tanks, in crates 
Oil tanks completely 
SeINIIIILIIIIIIIIL, 5 ic iia sn nanhitinieenaiieb eennseeiinbeunsidiemmmiebensts 
Oysters in shell, in barrels, owner's risk, prepaid......... 
Ox bows and yokes 
Ox-goads 


IRIN isi ciecniadlibeatucdaneientiekamniicinadibancen iukemalahentisnsiacstbieck 








Packing, rubber and other 
I anastasia tatiana neamiaiclienien alatinihiaabicaeis 
Paintings and pictures, owner's risk, valued at not over $200 per pac kage. 
Paintings and pictures valued at over $200 per package, not taken. 
Paints in boxes, not otherwise specified 
Paints, assorted cakes of water-colors 
Paints, in glass, boxed eccvccecesesee soccccessccesesececnenes 
Paints, white lead or zine, dry or in ‘oil, in kegs or cans, boxed. 
Empty kegs with a car- joad of white-lead............ 




















Paper collars, cuffs, and bosoms, boxed 

Paper collars and cuffs, flat and compact..................... 
Paper, gilt, fancy writing, or note 

Paper ,drawing, mounted on cloth............... 

Sr SEINE nantnnpeuncninantiotbensish wsemvbnesensumsmeunseenh 

Pape r, posters 

Paper, tissue 





Qo 

Paper, blotting, printed .. subindieibibliiaiadeunebianiieinandndiaiiiaineeaaiiinitiatbics 
Paper, flat in boxes, not ruled or printed. soodcasesonsnensesuessoespessscseecees 

Paper, printed or ruled 

Paper, news, printing, in bales or bundles — 

Paper, news, printing, in bales or bundles, released. 

Paper, hangings, in boxes 

Paper, rooting and building, uncolored. 

Paper, building, tinted for inside walls, &c. 

Paper, carpeting, or imitation oil-cloth.. 





Paper, wrapping, manila, and hardware. 
Paper, for covering trunks. 
Paper, paper goods, 
Pasteboard 
Paraftine and spermaceti......... 
Pease 
Pedestals, cast iron 
Peg-scrapers 
Pen-racks 
Perfumery 
P epper 
P hotogrs uphie goods 
Photographic card board. 
Phosphorus, not taken 
Pianos, organs, and melodeons, 
Piano St00ls, DORE .......00000ccccesscccscees 
Pickles, preserves, and sauces .... 
Picks and mattocks, iron, boxed. biadbalt 
ee 
Pigs’ feet and sausage.. 
Pill-boxes 
Pipes, clay 
Pipes, other 
Bes NOTE ae TI sik sinnicdnnenteeibncninaintbnaminevicenssneuetinieshceteunevebesbipbaininnsistaianeis 
Plaster of Paris ornaments, released 
raIRIIE UIIINIIID sessiucensitah tad cnieeete enataditinin eeaeninnteanuents 
Plow-beams, iron, steel, or wood 
Plow-beams, in the rough icaleaait 
Plow castings 
BPO BIIAR ..cccccetrccccctnee 
Plumbago ......... 
Pocket stoves 
Pork, dressed, owner's risk, prepaid........... 
Portmanteaus, satchels, and valises, boxed . 
Potash, in boxes, barrels, or casks 
Potatoes......... 
Potted ham . vasiipiepininmconnngnsnitnatemiaimnsn 
Poultry, dressed, ‘owner's risk, pre paid. 
Poultry, live, car-loads, 20,000 pounds 
Less quantities not taken. 
Printers’ cases, racked ...... 
NS EEE panenecvenedywapsanaeesaceen 
Printing presses 
Prunes, in casks (original packages) 


T 
r 
Paper, straw, wrapping 
r 
r 





and paper ware, not otherwise specified 





boxed 
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tl 
Prunes, canned in liquid, hermetically sealed . 
Prunes, when packed dry, in tin cans, not hermetically sealed, or if in 
Sn sdesteiaacighiniibeinene+onhvncnhiatesinissnlmtieduananinediiienainaattudiatete tides adkusinn 
Prune juice 
Pulleys and block 
Pumps, hand, released......... 
Pumps, steam or hydraulic. 
Pump-valves... 
Pumicestone.. 
Putty 











Quicksilver, in flasks... 
Quicksilver flasks, empty. 
Quicksilver flasks, car-load 
Quilts 





RR I I a ais sna srulinnnaeneunnansbaguotdi 
I Ht III son neces ctniaphadniubusnes 
Raisins, strapped.. 
Rattan, reeds, and willows 
SMI, cccncine<ciqsmnsnscnecses 
Refrigerators and water-coolers .. 
Regalias 

Resin, owner's risk . 
Retorts, clay 
Retorts, clay, 
Ribbons...... 
Rice......... 
Rice stare ncanl 
Rollers, as machinery or castings, ‘to be judged by inspection. 
Roofing, felt 
Ropes, exceeding one inch in diameter aes 
Ropes, one inch or less in diameter. (See ¢ ‘ordage. 

Rubber boots, shoes, clothing, and goods not ohare ise specified 
I tacit 
Rubber hose, in cases .. 
Rubber hose, in bales, released ..... 
ff eee oa 
Russia sheet-iron, or imitation ..... 
Russia sheet-iron, or imitation, 













owner's risk, re le 
























Ss. 


Saddle BF cnccceccsse ecece 
Saddlery hardw are 







OO ee 
Sad- irons 
Safes, milk and c he ese 

Same, at owner's risk chafing 
Saleratus 


Salts, epsom, in barrels 
Saltpeter... 
Sal-soda......... 
Sand, exce pt 
RIOR occcnseccecncccnescosccsnsees soceves 
I cpidiiintveend encesecnenee 
Sash cords 
Sash weights, boxed 
Sash, doors and blinds, car-loads of 20,000 pounds 
Sauerkraut 
Saws, 
Saws, boxed 
Saw-frames...............00 
Scales and scale beams, boxed. 
School slates, boxed.. 
Scrapers, road, . os 
Scrapers, car loads, 20,000 pounds. 
Screws 
Scythes pieeets 
Scythe- snaths .... 
Scythe-stones......... 
Seed, not otherwise spe cified 
i aati niacntemeannginen 
Sewing-machines, boxed ........... 
Sewing-machjnes, knoc ked down and boxed 
Sewing-mi ROHINES, i TACKS. ......00..00ccecsesccccees 
Sewing-machines, wood work, when separate, in boxes.. 
Sewing-machine heads, when separate, in boxes ..... poclinathdabengtipnieb ta 
Sewing-machines (castings of), when separate, in RM oe A a 
Parts of sewing-machines when all shipped together may come forward 


with the castings and wood work, packed in separate boxes, at fourth- 
class rate, 


Shawls, as dry goods. 
Sheep-shears 
Sheep soap .. 
Sheet music. 
Shipping tags. 
Ship and boot spikes Ss. 
Shoe-thread 
Shoe pegs and nails, iron or brass 
Shoe-tindings 
Shot, in kegs and boxes 
Shovels and spades, at owner's risk 
Show-bills, advertising 
Show-cards.................. 
Show-cases, owner's risk... 
Shuttles ... 
Sickles 
Sievesand rims.. 
Silk goods, in boxes 
Skins, sheep, goat, or deer, &c............... 
Skiving-machines, as machinery. 
Slate-pencils 
Slate, roofing, car-loads of 20,000 pounds 
Sledges, with handles 















































































Sledges, without handles 
Snuff, boxes and barrels ... 
Soap, common, lots of 5,000 pounds or over......... 
Soap, common, lots less than 5,000 pounds........ 
Soap, fancy, castile or imitation castile......... 
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Soap (except castile or imitation), when in bars, same as common soap. 
SOAPStONE ......eeeeeseeveee ereeneeeceseesesersteeeenseenereeresrerereeenneeseesenesancesseeseseeanes 
Soda, in kegs and boxe: 
Soda, caustic ....... 
Soda fountains .... 
Spectacle-glasses and optical goods.. 














Spelter and SOMME. .......0..cccvesseressseverseroreccoscecsececsecsesseceseres-cnssees 

SI OBE vicice cocncsrcedce ws eseccevoceescessce eeeeceecers eeeereccceseccesecceseces 
Spirits turpentine, in barrels or ca owner's risk of leakage 
SPONGCS......ccceecceceerercreveeceeerecences cece 





Sponges, compressed in bales 
Spring-bars, in In ainisd tehaboteseasoennntionicee 
Springs, rubber, as car-springs. 
Springs, i insichetias 
Springs, wire, in boxes 
Squares oseeeee 
Stamped ware . (articles each made from a single piece of metal without 
solder) 
Stair-rods. 
Stamps, for ste amping impression, for office USE ...........600.+-. 
ltd eisha avakaicnatalcbininacseinniinns 
Stationery musteds 
Statuary, owner’s risk, valued at not over $200 per package....................... 
Statuary, valued at over $200 per package, not taken. 
a EEL... snascderbennnsnnbinsesteeutenniosse sous 
Staves, headings, and shooks, car-loads of 20,000 pounds 
Steam gauges and indicators......................cseeenee 
Steam-drums, as machinery. 
Steel, cases and bundles......... 
Steel wedges ................ 
Stee] shanks, for boots and shoes 
SRI wis ttisacececckteinsccseonnstinen sogtainesenscesconcetouns 
Stoneware. (See earthenw are. ) 
Stoves, ranges, registers, radiators, and reservoirs, released.. sataiietaicalaaes 
Stoves, ranges, registers, radiators, reservoirs, stove furniture, and hollow- 
ware, in car-loads of 20,000 pounds, owner's risk of breakage 





ID icceek incadinhdenenesdcnn 
































Stove pipe and elbows, in crates or boxes.....................0.000 
Stove-castings, bundles, released .......................00 ; 





Stove-castings, in boxes........ 
Stove-polish . 
Straw-boards............ 
Straw, sawdust, and tan-bark, ‘used to protect property in box-cars. 
Sugar 
Sugar-cane . 
Sugar, maple ‘and lemon. 



















SINT tds ssid eit a tGinsiiieeeneriineetnnlibihintbenssthoovens 

SII iideiauitaieenaeedeninphtndseda chanthaeussstneerrdeseues 

Swords atradnivieptevios 

Sirup, rele: ased, owner's risk of leakage Giellaniiintinhalidance Senin iaidecweunenmeeenuiues 
Sirup, maple, owner's risk of leakage 





Sirups and coloring. in Wood, not MOl]ASSES................660-ceeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 
=a 

Tacks .... ; 

Tallow 










Tar, owner's risk.. 
Tassels, cord, &e 
OM ccianctbatnnintc 
Teazles 
Telegraph instruments... 
Telegraph insulators.. 
Telegraph-battery materiz al. 
Telegraph cable 











a sl a crininapleaawenennbtie 
Thread CADINEIS........\...0.-.0.00c0ereeececsesnscesoeese 
Tiling, marble or slate....................0000 


Tiling, earthen, fancy 
IIIT tilnisiiit niche ol nina eckahaicieinadeesiinseeubennenestenctténsesinwbnnnebte 
Tin pans and covers, nested.....................0.ss0++ 

in scesecuaue 

Tin plates, nested 
Tin, pig Ee 
Tin tubes and pipes............... 
Tinned spoons 
Tin-waiters, boxe 
Tinware, boxed...... 
Tinners’ trimmings. 
Tire-benders............. was 
Tobacco, manufactured ........... 
Tobacco, manufactured, released . 
Tobac “co, le raf, dome sstic 


















Tobs acco, le af, itectan 
lool-chests, mechanics’.. 





Tools, edge ....... Sel te Maddie bennaina hcg ese seaiiagnkenstabebeedniabaennadcadbeeeieudwuian 
Toothpic Eiiatssnesouses ‘ 
Tow 









Toys, boxed 
Traps, animal... 
Trucks 
Trunks, empty 
Trunks, when completely boxed, rate on actual conten 


Truss hoops, not too large to be loaded in box-car... 
Tubs, nested.. 


Turbine-wheels. 
Twine, in cases or barrels. 
yy eS eee 
Twine, in bales, owner’s risk chafing, released 
Twine, fish-net, linen... ; 
Type or type-plate, in boxes . 

ype-writers, as fine machinery. 



















Dasatien. boxed . 


I Ot Ts scdeapauabecees co eunsevsnstannenecs 


Vases, China, bronze or Bohemian glass, as chinaware. 
Vault lights.............. ' 
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3 Vehicles of 














‘set up, owner's risk of ‘chafing, 
at estimated weights, as follows: 


Vegetine........ dante aul 4 
Pall kinds, not boxed, 


fire, 
weather, and breakage, 

















Stage-coaches, omnibuses, hearses, carriages, hacks, and extra large 
wagons or sleighs, 5,000 pounds each......... aenieihathiiin ssiadlanitsadpiiarctnaaminds I 
An ordinary two-horse express wagon, buggy, or sleigh, 3,000 pounds 
each. 
A one-horse buggy, chaise, cab, cart, wagon, or sleigh, with top, 2,500 
pounds each. 
Same, without top, 2,000 pounds. 
A gig or sulky, 1,500 pounds. 
An ordinary one ortwo horse wagon or buggy, withouttop, cart or sleigh, 
taken apart, so as to be loaded in a box-car, 1,500 pounds each. 
A two-horse peddler’s wagon, 3,000 pounds 
A one-horse peddler’s wagon, 2,500 pounds 
Fire-engines, hand, each, 4,000 pounds 
Fire-engines, steam, each, 8,000 pounds. 
Hose-carts, each, 1,500 pounds. 
Street-cars, one-horse, 6,000 pounds, 
Street-cars, two-horse, 8,000 pounds. 
Fire-engines and fixtures, hook-and-ladder trucks, in car-loads of 20,000 
IE cccdenitanepuamincnanniedinntdatives 3 
Velocipedes, knox ked ¢ down, boxed 1 
Verdigris 4 
Veneerin se 4 
Vinegar shdtad cena Cc 
Violins and cases, |. boxed 1} 
V ses A 
Ww. 
Wi adding ° Cee vecreecscseeecorescoeeee 1 
Wagons children’s, set up. ceecesseonsosscnsenecooses D1 
Wagons, children’s, knocked down and boxed 3 
Wagons, common, in pieces............... plaeeneinsaiic Silapaceneniinine l 
Wagon fellies, spokes, and hubs... ‘ incited ieee asnensbneeiegttianingtdeitind B 
Wagon rims and bows, bent....... placate edaahanteditattiuaseicnanission notskaihiiewts 4 
Wagon rims and bows, bent, rele ased. uli , edi aetnie 3 


Wagon whiffletrees..... seuaasiaeial vied B 
Wagon single and double trees 
Wagon and carriage wheels, poles, and shafts anise eaaicilinal 
Wagon poles and shafts, rough ‘ cepennainite 4 
Wagons—ordinary farm wagons —without of 20,000 
pounds 








springs, car-loads 























Smaller lots, taken apart, wheels and poles taken off, actual weight 1 

Spring wagons, car-loads of 20,000 pounds, not released. ..............cccesceeees 3 

Car- los ids, of 20,000 pounds, released, at owner's risk of chafing 4 

Smaller lots. (See Vehicles.) 

Mixed car-loads of ordinary farm wagons and spring wagons will take 

the rate provided for spring wagons in car-londs. 

Wagons, Concord, knocked down and boxed, same as carriages knocked 

down and boxed. 
a Concord, set up, same as stage-coaches 
W: express, kndcked down, so as to be loaded in a box-car, shall be 

classed same as buggies and carriages knocked down and boxed. 
Wagons, in car-loads; shippers frequently load with these wagons kegs of 

nails. In all such cases charge car-load rate on 20,000 pounds of wagons 

and tariff rate on actual weight of the nails. 
Wagon castings, not otherwise specified... 4 
I a radii B 
Warp; deccninaecinnk pea ieesdaaininnseniiieenasets 2 
Washhboards, boxed 4 
Washing I ci ated, aun niiekenianeiaiascaaiaaaelie 2 
Watch crystals D1 
aren III, SII. salen dieuneipaaeequbnedeimsanweneheanminbenbedtnatin Dhaene 4 
Water-closet sinks, crockery 3 
Wax 4 
I a a ae 4 
Webbing CO eee ene ew eres seer eres sees eeeee arenes eenees ESO OOEe THe eee SESEEE OEE SEEeHeEes SOEEE SSeS EOSESS 1 
Whalebone, manufactured . 1 
Tar nnneNnrIL, SennITIE ENGNG - 11 sc gniaenieninganioutin eteeamneedounntineeesaaGlbeoundiand A 
Wheelbarrows, set up 3 
a aaa elena bl cbaeri ic ata l 
Whiting Cc 
Wicking Watnlindtasseakhntusns kaeden teat tanieuinennadebeniehiagekinadienhdndgieinsanivmnnmdauiantitiian I 
Willow-ware D1 
Wind-mills ] 
Wind-mills, car-loads of 2 4 
Windlasses, as machinery. 
Windlasses, ship, samme as capstan. 
Window-shades eae l 
Ss Se II CRIT IIIT iss catecictcdarctiunentinsesosdnniventndsmminsbmntens 4 
Wire coppered B 
Wire, copper or brass 4 
ITI si cn ad in cemenstciihidiemnmenenmnsbabenmenediennaimiamiaeindtih 4 
Wire, bonnet ‘i l 
Wire cloth and netting, TR ieicsieteanan 4 
I MI sic ata aecuaihinniii l 
ate ee a sted Gibe aeedaadenanelnea OONaaa Gen B 
Wire, barbed fence. nite 4 
Wire fencing 4 
Wooden-ware, boxed encaniamaeaned 4 
Wooden ironing-boards..................... 4 
Wood skewers 4 
Wood pipe 4 
Wool, compressed eecccccese 2 
Woolen goods, in cases........... 1 
NONI TINE SI in ccienccguuinislecdotinds céncxxvavesncecquunuestauheiaesqisiunne ciao lt 
Woolen goods in bales, owner’s risk of chafing, released l 
ao eaaalencienensinlletiont 4 

as 
CI a cncnicdnuianaminninecnetsscentesteantrastetnientonucconnigasiitiaiamadetiveitinin 1 
Yeast-powders A 
Yeast-cakes \ 
Yellow metal D 
Z 

Zinc, sheet, in casks or boxes B 
Zine pain ts Cc 
Zine Le ates, stamped and japanned .. 4 





Zinz, slab......... ebethnnts ‘ sai spain a B 
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American Merchant Marine. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


> 


Tuesday, May 6, 1884, 


On the bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American merchant ma- 


rine, encourage the American foreign-carrying trade, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I do not know that I ought to detain the Senate 
for even a moment, as the prospect now is that a vote can be had upon 
the pending measure before adjournment. But there are considerations 
of a general character which have not been touched upon in the debate 
that are determinate of the vote I shall give and which I will venture 
to present. 


[t is proposed by this bill to remove some burdens from ship-owners; 
and the Senator from Missouri | Mr. VEsT] proposes an amendment 
permitting all who choose to buy ships in whatever place and of what- 
ever manutacture, and that the ships so purchased shall be entitled to 
American ister and in all respects be entitled to the privileges to 
which ships of American manufacture are now entitled. 

So far 


rew 


as the subject is involved in the discussion of the question of 
burdens imposed by law upon ship-owners which this bill proposes to 
remove, and other matters of like character, nothing could be added to 
the intelligent and eloquent speech made by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Fryer]. Convincing as they were, however, and conclusive as to 
the necessity for the passage for the bill, they do not meet a view of the 
case which presents itself to my mind as still more conclusive. 

The evil to be remedied is the decadence of our merchant marine, 
and the question arises how to do it? Naturally and inevitably the 
cause of the decadence takes first place in all the discussion, and it is 
sought by speculation upon such cause to find theremedy. In the enu- 
meration of such causes, burdensome legislation, rebel cruisers, and a 
protective tariff are mentioned, sometimes one and sometimes all, with 
varying degrees of attached importance and force. 

‘To my mind the principal cause is apart from all these, although re- 
lated to one. The decline of the American merchant marine is the 
logical outgrowth or result of circumstances which were practically 
beyond control. While this decline is to be regretted, it is not so se- 
rious a misfortune as is generally believed, and it even has its com- 
pensations. The question is primarily one of profit. In a secondary 
way, or whichever manner it may be put, one question is that of profit 
and the other that of national defense. As we have not been driven to 
consider the question of national defense with regard to any present 
necessity, and have therefore been free to follow those things which are 
most profitable, I shall endeavor toshow why, with nearly everything 
desirable, we have no'ships. 

Practically, the decline of American shipping was contemporaneous 
with the breaking out of the war of the rebellion. It happened also 
that at that time iron was beginning to supplant wood as the material 
for the construction of ocean ships—a process which continued until 
wood entirely disappeared. 
Great Britain an obvious advantage, but it is inconceivable that Amer- 


then have been readily had if needed, would not have been equal to 
the emergency if nothing cut of the usual course had occurred. 
Butsomething unusual and of wholly unexpected character did occur. 
The rebellion was precipitated. Both sides were practically unpre- 
pared. There were neither army, navy, forts, arsenals, nor military 
supplies. Allhad to be provided, and by a people unused to war, and 
under circumstances which taxed most severely the resources and pa- 


triotism of the entire people. Neither side wanted sailors so much as 


soldiers, nor ships so much as cannon, small-arms, and means of in- | 


ternal transportation. 

The land and the internal waters of the country were the chief the- 
ater of the war. Each side placed in the ranks every available man 
and the energies, the aptitude, the ingenuity of all the remainder and all 
the resources of both sections were profusely put forth to maintain the 
armies in the field. Such armies had never been seen and none were 
ever so lavishly supplied. Literally every resource of the country for 
and against the Union was brought into requisition. It wasastruggle 
which thoroughly enlisted the sympathies, the pride, the determination 
of both sections, and nothing was omitted which could strengthen friend 
or weaken foe. 

Armies were decimated only to be re-enforced by new levies; supplies 
captured, destroyed, or consumed, were replaced from granary and fac- 
tory. Added to the grand total of the immenseconsumption of all the 
material of a great war was the enormous destruction of property, not 
alone nor chiefly that of army and military supplies, but of railroads, 


This change gave to the ship-builders of 


| 
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bridges, houses, fences, towns, cities, and everything necessarily made 
the subject of destruction by armies; marching, countermarching, for- 
aging, destroying, fighting, wantonness, necessity for reprisals, and by 
accident or design, until the value of property thus destroyed was sup- 
posed to fully equal the amount of the war expenditures proper. This 
continued for four years, during which period all the burdens which could 
be borne were imposed by taxation, and these being wholly inadequate 


| to meet pressing necessities were supplemented by borrowing, and thy 





| up from the bottom. 


| 


| 


those built of iron 


| courage which had characterized them in the Army. 
| went they planted townships, and counties, and States, 





Union debt alone at the close of the war was more than $3,000,000,000. 
The Government paid high interest for the use of money and large 


| premiums to those who negotiated for it; there were great profits in 


contracts for military supplies, which, coupled with the necessities of 
the situation, the inevitable tendency of all effort and investment to- 
ward the things of the war, the danger to investments on the sea by 
reason of confederate cruisers, the strained condition of our relations 
with foreign powers at times, the displacement of wooden vessels by 
—all these things operated to the almost total oblit- 
eration of our maritime commerce; and the American merchant marine, 
which for years previously was second only to that of Great Britain, 
had shrunk to nothing. The ships were gone, the capital was invested 
elsewhere, and the aptitudes for businesson the sea had been forgotten. 

But why, when the war was over, the soldiers discharged, and skill 
and capital and enterprise had gone back to the pursuits of peace, did 
not the American people reclaim their old position on the ocean? The 
answer is obvious enough to those who will look. 

There were no ships to begin with. Everything needed to be built 
There were no adequate facilities for building 
iron ships, the only kindtheninuse. The capital of the seaboard States 
was largely invested in Government bonds, paying high interest and 
escaping taxation. Ventures on the sea had assumed new form, the 
competition was greater than ever before, and capital would have been 
slow even under ordinary circumstances to go back to itsold paths. But 
these circumstance were far from ordinary. The financial situation was 
one of disturbance; rates of interest were high. The enormous destruc- 
tion of property during the war called for investment to replace it. The 
resources of the South were wholly exhausted and she leaned upon the 
North for means with which to resume business. Buta more potential 
factor remains to be mentioned. 

During the war the Government undertook the construction of the 
Pacific railroads. The exposed condition of the Pacific coast during 
the war, the wide separation of its communities from the rest of the 
country, the interruption to ordinary communication by means of hos- 
tile savages made their building a matter of national interest and of 
national defense. This was the beginning of a tendency to make in- 
vestments in the West of a character and magnitude before unknown. 
These railroads penetrated new and almost unknown regions, develop- 
ing fertile lands, mines, and great cattle ranges. 

When the war closed nearly 3,000,000 men who were serving in the 
armies on both sides were discharged and returned to civil life. They 
were usually men in the prime of life, the pick of the land, physically, 
mentally, and morally. Going back home after discharge they found 
their places on the farms, at the bar, in the shops, behind the counters, 
in the offices, everywhere, filled by new men. It was not pleasant nor 
convenient nor profitable to sit down and wait for new opportunities in 
old communities. But a more powerful feeling operated on most of 
them. They had been educated by their service in thearmy; had played 
a part in the greatest dramaof modern times. They had literally held 
the fate of a nation in their grasp. 

Going out from the plow, the shop, and from the highways and by- 


| ways of life, as it was before the war, they became actors in a broad 
ican enterprise, skill, and capital, aided by legislation, which could | 


amphitheater, and their horizon had widened, and their independence, 
force of character, and self-reliance had increased. When discharged, 
they had in them that spirit of adventure, that restless ambition which 
provoked discontent with the quiet and even currents of life in old and 
staid communities, and specially fitted them for frontier work, subdu- 
ing the virgin soil and building up new empires. 

What more natural than that a large proportion of these impatient, 
strong, self-reliant men should go to the new West? And so they did, 
from both South and North. It was the greatest and most significant 
hegira ever known in modern times. Kansasand Nebraska had but a 
fringe of settlement upon their eastern border; Dakota was uninhab- 
ited; Colorado consisted of but a handful of miners in her northern 
gulches; New Mexico had no white population; Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington Territories were scarcely inhabited, and Texas was yet a 
wilderness. Between the close of the war in 1865 and the year 1880 


| the States and Territories west of the Mississippi doubled and quad- 


rupled their population, and then quadrupled it over again. 
These men carried with them the same invincible determination and 
Wherever they 
They created 


|a demand for the railroad, for improved agricultural machinery, for 
household implements, and for all the appliances of modern and high 
civilization. 

Thus every energy that had been previously concentrated to putdown 
the rebellion was turned in the direction of filling up these places and 
Since 1861 the American people have built 


supplying these wants. 
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70,000 miles of railroad, the best railroads on the whole in the world. 
They have equipped them, too, superior to anything known elsewhere. 
They have opened up all the agricultural lands of this country. They 
have established the most complete system of transportation, enabling 
everything we produce to be placed upon theseaboard or wherever else 
it may be needed, making the plenty of one section fill the lack of an- 
other, until to-day we only know the average amount of crop without 
feeling a shortage in any particular locality. 

There never has been such progress in a material way in the history 
of the human kind. With it all there has been a great and phenom- 
enal prosperity. The only thing anybody has tound wherein we lacked 
was simply a merchant marine. We have acquiredeverything else that 
skill, that industry, that energy could possibly give to a people. 

During this time we have been operating under what is called a high 
protective tariff. I say nothing now concerning the wisdom of that 
policy, because it is beyond the necessity of discussion at this juncture. 
But under the operation_of that or in opposition to it, whichever it 


may be, we have seen every single article of manufacture steadily de- | 


crease in price; everything that enters into the construction of railroads, 
everything that entersinto the construction of agricultural implements, 


every article of clothing, every article of necessity of any kind or de- | 


scription for the useof man steadily cheapened. We have built the rail- 
roads, opened the farms, and fencedthem. We have provided the farmers 
with machinery whereby their lands can be cultivated in such a way 
that notwithstanding the greater necessities pf the owner, notwithstand- 
ing the higher-priced labor which cultivates them, we have driven Rus- 
sian wheat, produced by cheap labor, substantially out of the markets 
of the world. Fifteen years ago 22 per cent. of the wheat sold in Liver- 
pool was American and 44 per cent. Russian wheat. The conditions 
are now exactly reversed. ‘That is something to have gained. It was 
something we needed to do, and we needed its accomplishment a great 
deal more than to push ourselves out on the ocean for any purpose 
whatever. 

The ship-builders of Boston, when our vessels were driven from the 


ocean or they were obliged to sell them during the war, engaged in rail- | 


road building. The Nickersons, the Peabodys, the Burrs, the Speers, 
and men of that class, who had millions of dollars invested previously 
in ships, took up new enterprises in the railroads of the West, and real- 
ized more than they could have made in shipping. The people of our 
Eastern coast, where ships were built before the war and whose owners 
counted their profits in foreign ventures, were glad to drop them, and 
tind in this new tide of emigration westward an opportunity for invest- 
ment and profit on land such as had never before been witnessed. 


We had not even sufficient money for such vast enterprises, but were | 


obliged to borrow it. I donot feel more affronted at the idea of having 
the goods I am interested in carried in a foreign bottom than carried on 
a railroad the stock of which is held abroad. We borrowed money to 
build railroads, and obtained it from all over the world. In doing so, 
we have laid a needed foundation for that conflict which involves the 
commerce of the world; and without this foundation we should have 
had little chance in the struggle. 

This process has gone on from time to time and we have constructed 
these great lines of railroad. We have filled up all the interior spaces. 
The railroad building of the future is to be separate and distinct from 
anything known in the past. Independent lines of railroad are to be 
built no more. The railroads of the future are to be the cross-sections 
and transverse lines in theshapeof branches. New capital will not have 


to be sought hereafter as heretofore for the purpose of building lines of 


railroad; but the present source of supply, the capital already en- 
listed in railroad building, will construct the railroads of the future. 


That much of the work is done, and now the people who have turned | 


their faces westward are beginning to find the necessity of other out- 
lets; and by a natural process, as natural asthat of evolution, the Amer- 
ican people are facing the other way. Weare now on the threshold, 
in my judgment. of a development outward, of a contest for the foreign 
commerce of the world for which we have been preparing, and in which, 


if not interfered with in some untoward way by legislation, we shall | 


achieve as great a triumph as in the development of the internal com- 
merce of this country. 

During this time steel rails have decreased in price from $160 to $35 
per ton. We are now almost at the point of competition with England. 
We are on the very threshold of realizing the full fruition of all we have 
ever hoped or claimed as the result of the policy which would build up 
our own industries to the exclusion of those of other nations. There 
is no enterprise in the world beyond the ability of the American people 
tocompass when once they address themselves to it. There is no problem 
their ingenuity can not solve; there is no obstacle their courage will 
not overcome; there is no controversy in which they will ever engage 
from which they will not emerge triumphant. They have not strug- 
gled for maritime supremacy during the last twenty years. They have 
been content with their work of internal improvement; they have been 
content to develop the soil, to build up new States, new communities, 


new sources of agricultural and other productions, preparatory for this | 


other strife that must ensue and for which they must be ready before 
they undertake to engage in it. 
Now that this has been accomplished, these same forces, augmented 


> | Mr. President, they are the sole evidences to-day of the 


A77 


by our great population and other attendant acquisitions, are ready to 
| embark upon the sea. By that resistless movement which has char- 
acterized our people in their struggle with the elements of nature they 
are about entering upon this struggle on the ocean for the commerce 
of the world. We have arrived at this point now, and must determine 
whether we shall employ in this contest for supremacy the agencies 
which we have heretofore used successfully, or whether we shall at 
this juncture, when ready to enter upon the triumph of a new career, 
| abandon the policy heretofore adopted and surrender all we have gained 
during these long years. 

With steel at $35 per ton and still cheapening why should we now 
yield to the cry for ‘‘ free ships,’’ which simply means British ships? 
Why should we now enter upon the deplorable business of buying ior- 
eign ships, when we areonly within a span of our ability to build them 

| at home as cheaply as Great britain orany other country ? 
tor from Missouri says it is because of sentiment. 
of flying the 


ie 





The Sena- 
Somebody is tired 
British flag or of owning a British ship undera British 
flag, and he wants to fly an American flag. An Americ@n flag over 
| what? Over an American ship? Oh, no; not over an American ship, 
but over a ship that is American only by purchase! Every piece of rig- 
| ging, every bolt, everything from the keel to the topmast is to be the 
production of foreign labor, except the bunting, perhaps, and I do not 
know but by the adoption of this policy even the bunting of which 
the flag was made would be of British manufacture. My friend from 
Massachusetts shakes his head. I believe the governor of that State 
owns a bunting factory. 


Mr. DAWES. 


The late governor. 


g 
Mr. PLUMB. The late governor of Massachusetts owns the only 

| factory in this country for making bunting. 

| A navy and a merchant marine which is American only by purchase 


| does notanswé 


r tothe American sentiment from which has been evolved 
free government and a race of people proud of their achievements and 
confident of their future. 

Such an American navy brings vividly to mind the major-general in 
| the opera, who bought an old baronial estate, in which were buried some 
generations of previous owners, and who tearfully claimed the occu- 
pants of the tombs as his ancestors, because, while he did not even 
know who they were, he knew they were his, because he had purchased 
them! 
| Mr. President, an American marine composed of British ships would 

bea complete parallel to General Stanley’s performance in the *‘ Pira 
| Of Penzance.’’ If the American flag is to fly, let it wave over some- 

thing which is American throughout; let it not ’ fals 
| tenses, 


tes 


be a case ot pre- 

The American flag should float over the product of American labor, 
American skill, American capital, and American soil. 
tion it would be for the ship carrying the 
waters, where they are the only exponents 


obliged to confess that not in one sing 


What humilia- 
national ensign in foreign 
of American power, 
le plank or plate did she represent 
anything American; that notwithstanding our possession of all natural 
| advantages and our boasts of progress and of power, we could not build 
| aship, but were obliged to buy from our rivals! 

But, Mr. President, matters personal have been brought into this 
debate to prejudice the conclusion of the Senate. We have been so- 
licited to believe that the few who have heretofore under discouraging 
circumstances constructed the vessels which constitute our coastwise 





to be 


marine and all that is left of our ships in the foreign trade are men 
who are so overreaching and corrupt that it is better to buy of our foes 

than to enter upon a policy of naval or merchant-marine construction 
| which might possibly give added business to these men. 

I have heard these suggestions before, but I believe they are with- 
out foundation in fact. I believe the only true charge that can be 
brought against them is that they are American sh 
skill, of capacity, of great enterprise, 
character, who are building American ships out of American material 
| on American , and who know by a sad and disastrous experience 
the burdens that rest upon American ship-builders as compared with 
those of other nations, and who, as is proper, bring the evidence of this 
before Congress, andask that they may be given even chance in the race. 

skill of the 
| American people in the direction of ship-building. Eliminate John 
| Roach, Cramp & Sons, Harlan & Hollingsworth, and men of that stamp, 
and there is nothing left to show that there ever was an American ship 
| built upon American soil by American labor, or that the American 
people have any capacity for enterprise of that nature. And yet these 
| gentlemen are held up before the American Senate and the American 
people to be animadverted upon, for what? Nothing is charged against 
them concerning the manner in which they build their ships, no accu- 
sation that they differ from other keen business men who, taking the 
chances of business, endeavor to secure a profit. I wish there were 
hundreds of such firms, and I will not by any vote of mine to be given 
here contribute toward breaking themdown. I willdoeverything }« 
sible to aid other men of the same kind, imbued with the same energy, 
the same spirit, the same skill, in engaging in the same business, so 
| that American ship-building shall not be limited to four or five estab- 
| lishments, but comprise a legion, if possible. 


p-builders, men of 
and, as I believe, of unsullied 
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I want an American merchant marine, but I want that American 
merchant marine, as I have said, composed of ships made by Amer- 
icans and out of American material. Here are the representatives on 
this floor of an interest in the South just coming into prominence. 
One of the most conspicuous of them sits before me now. He knows 
and I know that if the process of development remains unchecked 
there will be built of Geargia and Alabama iron, converted into steel, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, within five or ten years hence, ships as cheaply 
constructed, so far as material is concerned, as any that Great Britain 
can build. Yet, after going through all this work of preparation, 
all these years of delay, all these years of internal development, and 
getting ready for this contest, we are called upon to surrender with- 
out firing a snot, to give up the whole battle, and consent that as te 
any and every foreign trade we enter we shall do so dependent upon 
Great Britain; sustain the ship-yards of the Clyde; let the ship-build- 


ing of this country cease, and let all the skill, all the investment of 


capital, all the accumulation of plant go to ruin, so that when we may 
want ships as against Great Britain some of these days her market will 
be closed to us, and we shall have no remedy. 

But it is said we lack American sailors. Mr. President, the same 
cause that diverted the shipping-men of Boston and of New York out 
of that business into railroad building has taken the material for sailors 
out West, too. Now the moment a boy gets of age he leaves the old 
home and goes West. The soil of that section is an invitation to him 
to make his own home and maybe his fortune. This is the chance for 
exercise of his individuality, and his individuality takes him West; but 
that is soon to become a thing of the past. Nebraska and Kansas and 
Iowa and Dakota and Montana, inviting as they are, are not the same 
fields they were fifteen years ago. They are changing every day; and 
within the next decade, instead of emigration going from East to West, 
there will be a return tide of emigration. The West will give back with 
interest to the East what it has taken, and the young men of New Eng- 
land, born in sight of the sea, in lieu of following the example of their 
fathers, and, as in the last twenty years, seeking investment of ambi- 
tion and of capacity and of skill in the Western portion of our country, 
will find their chance upon the sea or in foreign countries, where they 
can better realize their ambition for fortune than upon American soil. 
Wherever they go they will be missionaries for American commerce. 

We should let the processes which have brought so much of good 
and promise so much for the near future goon. Year by year more 
goods of American manufacture go into foreign markets. The capital 
that has built the railroads will go into new factories and into new ship- 
yards. More of our people are going for permanent location each year 
to Mexico, to South America, to all foreign lands. They will do ina 
measure for our commerce what British commercial agents and colonists 
have done for that of the mother country. This will still more stim- 
ulate the building of American ships, and to this is to be added the 
vutward tendency of which I have spoken. 

With a continent under their feet spanned by great lines of railroad, 
with almost every acre of the American soil thus brought within reach 
of the whole world—we know the capacity of every acre now under the 
American flag—and armed thus with the accumulation, with the results, 
of all these years of labor, the American people are ready now with 
cheaper materials and with cheaper products, that have not been cheap- 
ened by cheapening the price of labor, but by the skilland ingenuity of 
American mechanics, by the aptitude they have displayed, by the keen- 
ness of competition which has developed everything in the situation, 
we are ready now and just on the eve of entering into a serious contest 
with Great Britain and Germany for the commerce of the world. 

Shall we carry that commerce in American bottoms? Shall we man- 
ufacture its chief instrumentalities on American soil? Will we, with 
all this plenitude, with all these accumulations, of wealth, rejoicing in 
our strength as a strong man to run a race, and believing as we do in 
the glorious destiny of the American people, surrender our opportu- 
nities or shall we hold them? Shall we make supreme effort to build 
up our commerce or will we strike it down? The Senator from New 
Jersey says, ‘Strike it down.’’ He states he would say to American 
shipowners, ‘‘If you can not stand this, then away go your shops !”’ 

Mr. President, [am not ready for that. I am sorry to heara Senator 
representing a State with, comparatively speaking, no agricultural ca- 
pacities, built up by a system which has enabled his people to charge 
higher prices to my people for things they produce, which of course we 
were willing to buy, say in regard to this great industry so necessary 
to the welfare of the American people, ‘‘ If it can not stand now a par- 
ticular kind of competition, then let it go down !’’ I would never let 
it go down. 

I hope to see the time when ships carrying the American flag will 
dominate every sea—ships which are truly American. 
see the time when the American Government will need to buy a single 
ship anywhere for purposes of defense or offense. In that one partic- 
ular at least more than any other, except in the production of food, we 
ought to be absolutely and unqualifiedly independent of the world. 

Now, who are to be benefited by ‘* free ships?’’ The consumers in 
the West? Notatall! Itis to benefita few men on the seaboard, who 
now can put their money into British ships if they desire. They can 
take stock in British companies and buy British ships and fly the British 


] hope never to | 


flag. Yet to gratify their pseudo sentiment, which strikes this blow at 
American ship-building, it is proposed to give them the choice of what 
| they do—to say to ‘hese men of money, we will abandon, we will dis- 
mantle our ship-yards; we will discard the opportunities to American 
labor and yield them to men who have enough already. Surrender all 
to capital! That is whatitis! It is not to bestow anything to labor, 
| neither labor in the shop nor labor on the farm, but to give it to capital. 
Capital on the seaboard, capital interested in the foreign trade, capital 
| largely disdainful of the interior influence of this country, and of that 
which most concerns the American people! That is the issue! The 
proposition is plainly in the interest of foreign manufacturers of ships, 
of those who employ foreign labor on foreign soil. Can there be any 
doubt as to which side the American people will take? 
Mr. President, there is one contingent which has responded to the 
interests and to the wishes of the Democratic party under all circum- 
stances and on all occasions. That is the Irishcontingent. If I know 
anything about the Irish, which I confess is not much, I imagine they 
will not look with any great favor upon this effort of the American 
| Congress to elevate their old oppressors above the American people or 
the American Government. Think of Irish-Americans in this country, 
which they have fought to maintain, whos® fields they have tilled, 
whose every calling they have occupied fruitfully—think of these men 
contributing to a policy which hoists the American flag only where 
British labor and British capital are under it! 
If this sentiment surrounding the American flag is to be held so 
| cheaply, we might hire the British Government perhaps to exhibit it 
for us at so much an hour! If the flagis to stand for naught, if it is to 
represent nothing of American skill, no American investment, nothing 
that is material to the American people, let us emblazon it, like the 
signof ‘* Cuticura’’ and ‘‘ St. Jacob’s Oil,’’ at so mucha yard, through 
the medium of some enterprising sign-painter, on the rocks and roofs, on 
the highways and in the byways, and on the temples of the Old World, 
as an advertisement that there is such thing as the American Govern- 
ment. Thecheaper this is done the better, for according to our Demo- 
cratic brethren it is only the display of the bunting they are after. 
But, Mr. President, the flag isnothing in itself. Unless it stands for 
something why float it? But the American people believe in it asa 
symbol, as representative of the power, the purposes of a great and free 
people. Wherever, therefore, it is spread to the breeze letit have un- 
derneath it all possible that bespeaks American labor, American genius, 
American courage, and American manhood. 
Thus flying at home or abroad it will be the emblem of hope to the 
oppressed of the world, a symbol of liberty and progress. 





Rivers and Harbors—Maryland and Delaware Free Ship-Canal. 


SPEECH 
oF 
5. 


HON. FETTER 


HOBLITZELL, 


OF MARYLAND, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 9, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House onthe state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7012) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public workson rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HOBLITZELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The policy included in the terms of the appropria- 
tion to aid in the construction of the Hennepin Canal I deem second to 
none in its importance upon which this Congress is called to legislate, 

. inaugurating, as it will, a system of internal improvements of vast in- 
terest to the producing elements of the country, agricultural, mining, 
and manufacturing, destined to exert a wide, beneficial influence upon 
our interstate and foreign commerce, and I feel that I would be neglect 
ing a prime duty did I permit the opportunity to pass without raising 
my Voice in its behalf, being the author of a similar measure to connect 
the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. 

A century ago was begun the agitation of a policy of internal im- 
provement by roads and canals that we might hold and people our vast 
Western territory. To-day we are brought face to face with the con- 
sideration of the same policy as an important adjunct to the rail-and- 

vater system of transportation intersecting our common country in the 
interest chiefly of agricultural development and cheaper freight rates. 
| Our fathers, in the practice of a wise statesmanship, formulated their 
legislation upon the trite aphorism of ‘‘ the greatest good to the great- 
| est number,’’ believing the theory of our Government hinged upon that 
| principle. Measure after measure was passed by Congress looking to 
the perfection of such a system of roads and water ways to intersect oul 
| country, to stimulate production, build up its wealth, and at the same 
| time cement the bends of our Union indissolubly. Necessarily th« 
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power to do this work was vigorously opposed by the strict construc- | (wheat flour, corn-meal, and rye flour being reduced to bushels), 
tionists of our written Constitution, but none doubted the vital impor- | amounted to the large sum of 284,707,808 bushels, of which 180,304,- 
tance of sueh asystem in the development of our vast resources. Mill- | 181 bushe Is consisted of wheat, and 99,592,329 bushels of corn. The 
ions of the public revenue from time to time have been appropriated | totals of both wheat and corn amounted to 279,876,510 bushels, and 


and expended in various States in this direction and the system treated | constituted 97.25 per cent. of the total exports of grain during that 
as the established policy of the Government, so that I do not deem it | year. The year 1872, says Mr. Nimmo, appropriately marks the be- 
necessary to engage in the discussion of the constitutional power of | ginning of the transportation of grain by rail from points as far west 
Congress to aid such works of internal improvement at this point in | as Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard, when the exports of wheat from 
our history, after nearly a hundred years of unbroken contributions by | the United States increased from 26,423,080 bushels to 153,252,795 
the Government to such measures of great public necessity. But since | bushels in 1880; the exports of wheat flour ine reased from 2,514,535 
the application of steam-power for the purpose of transportation by | barrels in 1872 to 6,011,419 barrels in 1880; and the exports of corn 
means of railroads the entire country, States and Territories, has be- | increased from 34,491,650 bushels to 98,169,877 bushels during the 
come so intersected by the iron and steel rivers of commerce, moved and | same brief period—an increase, he dec lares, conativeting one of the 
controlled by the cupidity of individual capital exerting corporate fran- | most remarkable developments of commerce ever recorded in the com- 
chises, that the legislative power of Congress to call into action the | mercial history of this or any other country. 
sleeping energies of our vast water ways has been rarely exerted except In the decade from 1871 to 1881, to June 30, the increase was from 
by appropriation of money for the improvement of rivers and harbors. | $428,398,908 in 1871 to $883,925,947, amounting to the aggregate of 
And this generosity of our Government has been so unfairly dealt with | $445,527,039, an increase which was mainly due to the large export 
as to bring odium upon the sum annually contributed for these benefi- | of breadstuffs, provisions and tallow, cotton and its manufactures, live 
cent purposes. animals, leather and its manufactures, and wood and its manufactures, 
Sir, the influence of corporate power, direct and indirect, upon all | constituting 82.12 per cent. of all the increase of domestic merchan- 
legislation proposing to enlarge and perfect our splendid national ad- | dise, as exhibited by the following table: 
vantages in aid of internal commerce is too well known to be seriously | 











denied, and the intelligent and serious consideration of such a measure Value of exports during 
as proposed by the appropriation now before the committee is difficult year ended— 
to obtain. | Commodities. Increase 
Sir, before this splendid railroad system was ever dreamed of by the | L871. 1881. 

wildest visionary, as I have already intimated, our fathers gave ample 
proof of the vital importance of these highways to the commerce of : cole : y 
America, and they earnestly sought to develop such a plan of internal | Bread and breadstuffs.........s...sesseees eo —_—s a Geen 
. . OvVis1O ane é OW ccccccccccccsccce - 21, 54, a ’ }, 208, OFS 
improvement by roads and canals as would lead to the development of | Cotton and its manufactures... 291" 885, 245 961 967 1: 33 39, 381, 888 
our boundless resources cud build up the wealth of our people. But | Live animals.................. siloneiosct 1, 019, 604 16, 412, 398 15, 392, 794 
the genius of steam-power brooded over the situation, and, like Min- | Leather and its manufactures. / 5 oes 6, 191, 0 

"n . . : : : Wood and its manufactures................. 12, 916, 42 18, 600, 312 5, 683, 770 
erva from the brain of Jove, this great rail system, the wonder of the saiccaieeibatiecacmnal cla iiatteah hee cccdiroaaaae 
age, leaped into life and action. To-day, appreciated in the length | Total increase in the export of above 

. . . . . . . inla wd Ho. ATE 

and breadth of work, it is simply marvelous. During all this sea- AEtECLED...... ---neeeen-enenssee sonenccsoneneennve|eorucsererence snenne|seernsees one 
son of development of rail-power, moving with the speed of the wind - 
and the regularity of the tides, the improvement by roads and canals Of all this increase the value of the breadstuffs, provisions, tallow, 


was abandoned to individual enterprise in the several States. But I | and live animals, which together amount to $332,802,768, constitut- 
submit that what was wise statesmanship in the infancy of ourGovern- | ing 79.5 per cent. of the aggregate, are chiefly the products of the tier 
ment, before the introduction of steam, both as to roads and canals, is | of States and Territories before named. 


pre-eminently wise statesmanship now as to canals, offering as it does This vast production both for home consumption and exportation to 
the only practical solution of the great railroad problem of the age— | foreign countries was specially brought to the notice of Congress by 


the regulation of freight charges upon railroads by forces operative in | the President of the United States, and on the 16th of December, 1872, 
transportation and in trade, and wholly within our constitutional | the Senate of the United States passed a resolution and appointed a 
powers. select committee to investigate and report upon the subject of transpor- 

The best minds of the country, devoted to the thoughtful study of | tation between the interior and theseaboard. That committee made a 
this object, agree that it is only upon free highways that the laws of | most able and elaborate report of their extended investigation into this 
competition and of supply and demand can operate untrammeled in | delicate and complex subject, covering the fullest consideration of the 
their regulating power over transportation rates of charges by railroads. | question of freight rates and prices of cereals here and in foreign coun- 
And our plain duty, seeking to bestow the greatest good tothe greatest | tries, the due and most natural course of our grain trade, the relative 
number, commands the immediate development of such of these water | cost of transportation both by water and rail; and the conclusions of 
ways as will open up the largest capacity of our water communication | the committee are that our vast agricultural interests can not rely upon 
into such a system of free highways as will bring its regulative power | reductions in freight charges as the fruit of legitimate competition among 


into the fullest action. existing railroads now operating or that may be added in the future to 
The advantages to flow from such a factor can be better imagined | this branch of transporting power. 
than portrayed by any words I might use to describe them. Private cupidity will always govern and control the operations of 


The rich harvest of wealth reaped by railroads—almost fabulous—is | these corporate enterprises, and their immense power singly or in com- 
a heavy tribute wrung from the tillersor our soil, the food producers of | bination will ever be equal to the exaction of the uttermost farthing 
our people, the great agricultural interests of thecountry; and whatever | which the agricultural products of the country will bear in the imposi- 
cheapens the cost of transportation benefits both the producer and con- | tion of their schedule of rates, illustrating and pointing the hopeless 
sumer, and, like the quality of mercy, is twice blessed. Contemplate for | struggle of Laocoon and the serpent. This distinguished committee 
asingle moment the wonderful food production of America as shown by | considered also the grave and delicate question of Government interfer- 
the statistics of the Tenth Census, and calculate the magnitude of the | ence in the regulation of the tr: unsporti ition rates of these gigantic rail- 
saving to wealth by the reduction alone of one penny per bushel upon | road corporations, and as well the feasibility and propriety ‘of the pol- 
the freight charge for the transportation of the vast yield of our grain | icy included in the construction of railway lines owned and controlled 
product for a single year. Add to this productive power the energy | by the Government in order to secure by honest competition just and 
of this wealth so saved from year to year, and you can aggregate the | fair rates for transportation, and they solemnly concluded that the only 
total of our agricultural capacity at the end of the next decade. Do I | legitimate, feasible, and certain mode of relief left to the country must 
speculate? Am I visionary when I declare that America has the golden | be the outgrowth of a comprehensive system of improvement of our 
opportunity of becoming the bread-producing power of the world, if our | natural water ways and the construction of artificial ones. 
lawmakers act with the wisdom of statesmen? Upon this question there can not be two opinions, and the sooner the 
In 1880 the whole country produced 2,666,313,534 bushelsof wheat, | people are awakened to their true interest and the necessity of returning 
corn, oats, and barley, while 1,511,435,711 bushels were produced by Illi- | to that wise policy of our fathers, abandoned for a time in the interest 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkan- | of railroad deve lopme nt and in the more rapid carriage of freight, the 
Texas, and Dakota. This Territory, with Kentucky, Tennessee, | better for both producer and consumer. Who are interested in the de- 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, in the aggregate show | feat of such legislation? The farmer who tills his soil, scatters his 
151,686,230 acres of uncultivated farm lands, inviting development defy- | seed, and then trusts the bounty of heaven for rain and sun to ripen for 
ing all calculation as to its possible aggregate product when capital | the sickle an abundant harvest of golden grain? What need that he 
moves in its cultivation. should enlarge his power of production over and above the wants of his 
Enormous as this vast product of agriculture is, it is quite insignificant | family if the bulk of his surplus is to pass into the eoffers of railroad 
as compared with the rapid increase which has transpired from year to | magnates to swell to fabulous proportions the wealth of theirstock and 
year. Thus in 1865 the total wheat product of the United States was | bond holders? Sir, this is a vital question to the whole people. The 
151,999,296 bushels. In 1880 the nine States and one Territory (of Da- | obligation rests with the Government to stand forth in its might and 
kota) exceeded the yield by 51,556,075 bushels. power and command for our people by every legitimate means within the 
The total exports of grain during the year ending June 30, 1886 | Constitution that measure of justice now withheld by the greed of cap- 
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ital, controlling the commerce of the country over the vast system of 
railroads penetrating every State of the Union. 

In the measure I proposed for the construction of the Maryland and 
Delaware Free-Ship Canal is presented the opportunity to secure a most 
powerful adjunct in the great work of restriction and regulation of 
railroads in their merciless greed, and destined to eat up the legitimate 
fruits of production, unless this natural and feasible regulative power 
of free water ways is called into full play. This measure not only 
commends itself to Congress, if our Government is to maintain a fos- 
tering care over its commerce, foreign and domestic, but for its inesti- 
mable value as a short interior line of communication, and a powerful 
auxiliary in connection with the policy of our Government in perfect- 
ing its coast defenses, to enable it to meet the dire exigencies of a war 
with maritime The building of this canal has received the 
consideration of the Government for many years past, was favorably 
reported upon by the Committee on Railways and Canals at the first 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress, and an appropriation of $10,000 
made for the purpose of having determined by a survey and report of 
the Engineer Department of the Government which of the three routes 
previously surveyed and estimated for was the best and cheapest both 
for the purposes of commerce and the national defense, the bill having 
left the question of route to be determined by a board of Army engi- 
neers to be appointed by the Secretary of War, with power in the 
majority to determine the route. That survey was completed and 
regularly reported to this Congress, and the recommendations in it have 
been incorporated by way of amendments to the bill, which was again 
favorably reported by the Committee on Railways and Canals and is 
now upon the Calendar of the House awaiting consideration. 

Sir, Baltimore, at the head of the Chesapeake Bay, holds geograph- 
ically a commanding position with respect to all Western traffic seek- 
ing a market in foreign countries, and its terminal facilities for the 
handling and shipment of agricultural products are of the amplest 
character, commandinga large share of that trade during the past decade. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad alone exhibits a growth in through 
tonnage from 1871 to 1883, East and West, almost miraculous, as will 
be seen by the following table: 


pow ers. 


LS 


Th 





he tonnage of through merchandise, East and West, was for— 

Tons Tons. 
i icanncpininicesinaniaigesntenuntininaianeet 5a eee . 1,149, 499 
ilisiikehabensinemamedsetnnt 557,609 | 1879 1, 425, 629 
ST Laceninenipieanesanessnnhingsnen 640, 265 | 1880 1, 980, 397 
1874 752, 256 | 1881 2,014,110 
1875 ..... EAE | UIIED icescsaiialitiarhtieslehmenouaiemesmntinioaades 2, 043, 
Sill isnnitdavenigeintbmninden wupecaitnieiibin SLED Ab btabtsteminneed tabcunieseinnnrbions 2, 108, : 
1877 1, 047, 645 


By reason of that geographical position this Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, the pioneer of our rail system, asserts itsstrength and power inthe 
great contests which from time to time have sprung out of the rivalry 
of the various trunk lines for this east-bound trade, the port of Balti- 
more being nearer to every interior point of those sections of the coun- 
try drained by these several lines than the great metropolis of New 
York, as will appear by the following tabulated statement of distances: 


To New | To Balti- hiinenan 
Distance from— York. more. eT enee. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 

II niciinsnatitinleiislinmsemimatenadinen 912 so4 108 
Detroit 672 639 33 
Toledo 695 579 117 
Cleveland 598 466 112 
Pittsburgh 444 327 117 
aaa aati lala cea ert el 757 579 i78 
Saint Louis.......... 1,065 920 145 
Indianapolis.. ......... 825 684 141 
CIID ssn cccuniinencnensrcesencenmes 851 696 155 


Of all the tonnage comprising the traflic at this port the receipts in 
grain alone aggregated an increase from 7,753,508 bushels in 1868 to 
37,867,054 bushels in 1881, which does not include flour receipts, a 
falling off in 1882 and 1883 resulting from the shortage in crops during 
the year 1881. The value of the export and import trade of Baltimore 
in 1882 amounted to $57,992,744, while its export trade alone in grain 
and other products of agriculture reached in 1883 as follows: 

Wheat, bushels 


15, 500, 000 
Corn, bushels 





oenesccens 16, 500, 000 
Cotton, bales 225, 000 
Flour, barrels............... 275, 000 
Flour, sacks — 200, 000 
I al in lal a 45, 000 


Tobacco, manufactured, pounds 
Lard, pounds 
Cattle and sheep 


240, 000 
9, 500, 000 

20, 600 

The national character of this work is manifest from the commercial 
advantages to be derived and its importance as an interior line of com- 
munication for use in the national defense. 





Commercially speaking, its construction will be of inestimable value; | 


because it will provide an additional outlet for the distribution of the 
produce of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys at Baltimore, constituting 
it the peer of New York in all those respects which make up the ad- 
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vantages of shipping ports in matter of distance, time, and freight 
charges, creating and stimulating a vigorous competition, with its 
shared benefits to the producer of the West, the importer of the East, 
and the consumers of the whole country on all East and West bound 
traffic. 

Mr. Nimmo, in his report of foreign commerce for 1883, shows the 
growth of our export trade since 1820, and I append it to show how 
much the largest proportion of that trade is of agricultural products 
than all others, and the vital importance of developing every element 
of our commercial power in aid of the fullest agricultural development 
and distribution for consumption. 


Values of exports from the United States of domestic merchandise and of th 
exports of the products of agriculture, and the percentage which the ex- 
ports of such products bear to the total value of exports of domestic mer- 
chandise, for the years mentioned. 


} 






















nt ‘ex 
ine ie 
é 3% 
Year ended June 30— S g se 
g Ges gs 
> Ay 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. 
BE ccchaintenecumatenseus 51, 683, 640 10, 025, 967 11, 657, 673 80. 60 
aii elatc acta Reacts 58, 524, 878 10, 429, 694 48, 095, 184 82.18 
1840*... 111, 660, 561 19,112, 404 92, 548, 067 82. 93 
1850 .... 134, 900, 23: 26, 294, 520 108, 605, 713 80.51 
ED pnansuunbetncaneninineipvedesineaghens 316, 242, 423 59, 681, 451 256, 560, 972 81.14 
1870 .. $55, 208, 341 94,019,858 | 361,188,483 79. 34 
1871 292 109, 649, 281 368, 466, OL1 77.07 
1872 ,478 368, 796, 625 77.41 
7, O17 446, 900, 004 | 77.69 
, 368 é 501, 371, 501 | 79.16 
, 638 128, 931, 068 430, 306, 570 76.9% 
, 715 138, 804, 200 456, 113,515 76. 67 
. SI 173, 246,706 | 459,734,148 72.63 
, 930 159, 557,057 | 536,192, 87: 77.07 
38, 742 153, 062, 039 546, 476, 703 78, 
3, 353 137,985,262 | 685,961,091 83, 25 
5, 947 153, 531, 004 730, 394, 943 82. 63 
1882 733, 239, 73: 181,019, 013 552, 219, 819 75. 31 
tiie sis ncithieninin Catemenidakwahtas sunita 804, 223, 184,954,183 | 619, 269,449 7 








* Year ended September 30, 

Sir, thiscompetition must have a twofold effect, as I have intimated: 
One to lead to a reduction of the rate of freight charges to and at the 
port of shipment to foreign lands; another, to stimulate the producing 
energies of our great grain empires; and it is the highest order of states- 
manship to provide for that development. Our past wonderful growth 
admonishes us to open up this natural gateway to the sea to meet that 
productive power when it shall be at its zenith, and New York is un- 
equal to the mighty task of discharging our cereal surplus to a foreign 
market. 

In no sense can this be tortured into mere local rivalry with that 
great metropolis, the recognized heart of all our commercial and finan- 
cial operations. No, sir. Like that great motor of the human body, 
New York should extend its growth and power, and will inevitably do 
so in proportion as the whole system working harmoniously adds to 
the growth and power of its parts. 

The commerce of this people is the life-blood of our national wealth. 
Magnify that current by whatever means you may, or at whatever 
point of a perfected system of commerce, and necessarily you magnify 
the supremacy of the power of the great commercial centre of the coun- 
try at New York. I appeal to members upon this floor against that 
spirit of petty rivairy seeking a presentadvantage. Nosuch disposition 
should be permitted to stand in the way of progress, and this develop- 
ment of a perfect whole, outlining the future giant of our trade, foreign 
and domestic, moving with colossal stride as the natural end inevitable 
manhood of the present vigorous child of our commerce. The States 
of Maryland and Delaware could not be expected to build a free high- 
way to the sea for the commerce of all the States and of all the world, 
and its construction by these States would first require the assent of 
Congress. If they should undertake its construction it could only be 
built and sustained as a toll canal, which would destroy its regulative 
power on rates of railroads, and the country would lose the value of 
the competition. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I submit that this canal should be built by the 
Government as a means of national defense, and I call the attention of 
the country to an extract from the report of the present Secretary of the 
Navy, made to this Congress, recommending its construction as of the 
utmost importance. The Secretary says: 

There is one measure of national defense in regard to which the argument can 
not be made, as in the case of ships and guns, that modern discovery is likely 
to make such improvements in the art of construction that action might for the 
present be deferred. This is the creation of an interior coast-line of water ways 
across the head of the peninsula of Florida, along the coast from Florida to 
Hampton Roads, between the Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware, and through 


Cape Cod. Tothese should be added a railroad from the mainland of Florida 
to Key West. To secure the combined commercial and military advantages 





| which these avenues for merchant and naval vessels wouldafford, work should 








be immediately begun and deliberately and economically prosecuted, and not | 
left to be done hastily and expensively in an emergency. 


And to this I desire to add an extract from the report of Captain 
Turtle, an engineer of the United States, who made the surveys from 


the Maryland and Delaware Canal, giving force, as it does, to the sug- 
gestions of the head of the Navy Department. He says: 


It will be doubted by no one that a deep-water connection between the two 
bays would be of vast importance in the contingency of war with a maritime 
nation. Sucha connection would provide a means of concentrating the float- 
ing defenses of the two bays, and besides this would render more secure the 
communications between the naval stations of Philadelphia, and Norfolk, and | 
Washington. Vessels defending a port have two offices to perform, the one | 
being to assist in the direct defense, or to prevent capture or occupation by a 
hostile force, the other being ‘‘the prevention or breaking up of blockades.” | 
Without the canal a blockade at the capes of the Delaware would closethe port 
of Philadelphia, or a blockade at the capes of Virginia would close the outward 
commerce of Baltimore and the other ports of the Chesapeake. With the canal 
built where communication would be secure, neither the ports of Philadelphia 
nor of Baltimore could be closed, unless an effectual blockade were established 
both at the Delaware and Virginia capes. The disadvantage to the attacking 
party is obvious, while the defending vessels could concentrate at either outlet, 
and breaking the blockade at one point would open both ports and render the 
blockade useless at the other outlet. 

It may be assumed that if a war with oné of the great naval powers should 
arise, and the mere appropriation of the money could provide such a channel of 
communication between the bays, the amount would be at once provided with- 
out hesitation. That would, however, be too late. 





I appeal to this committee in behalf of this appropriation in order to 
inaugurate this policy not only of improving our natural water ways, 
but the construction of all artificial ones, in the development of that 
full regulative power over railroads; in the determining of rates of 
freight, and as a stimulant to production, and wherever they will afford 
the Government additional means of protecting her people in the throes 
of war. 


Our Indian Policy—* The Sanctity of Plighted Faith’’—How 
‘The Indian Problem” is to be Solved—With a few Words in 
regard to our Public Land Policy. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 10, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4384) relating to the dis- 
posal of the Red Lake Chippewa reservation, in the State of Minnesota— 


Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall occupy the attention of the House but a short 
time with what I shall say in criticism of this bill. What I may say 
will not be to call in question the good faith or the integrity of the 
committee which reported it, or of any member of that committee. I 
know too well the high character of these gentlemen and their well- 
known reputation in this House to believe fora moment that this bill 
is reported for any other purpose than that which appears upon its face; 
that is, to open this reservation to settlement. But a somewhat care- 
ful examination of this bill and all of its provisions has led me to be- 
lieve that through it great abuses may arise, and that by it not only 
the Indians but other interests may suffer. : 

The idea which I have in my mind has been indicated by other gen- 
tlemen upon the floor. I think if this had been entitled ‘‘A bill to 
enable pine-land speculators to acquire cheap stumpage on the Red 
Lake Indian reservation in Minnesota’’ it would have been a more 
appropriate title than that whichit bears. 
effect, if not the intent, of the bill. 

_As I look through this bill I find that its presumptive purpose is in- 
dicated in its preamble, in the second paragraph of the preamble, as 
follows: 





At least it would express the 


Whereas nearly all the lands of the United States in said State suitable for | 
agriculture,and not included in any Indian reservation, have already been dis- 
posed of, and there is a great demand among the people of said State that the | 
Indian title to said reservation be extinguished, &c. 


That language, if it is to have any effect, would convey to the mind | 
of those who read it that this land is wanted, not for the pine upon it, | 
but that it is the agricultural land, that is desired for agricultural pur- 
poses. And yet as I read through this bill, section by section, the im- 
pression comes to my mind, and is strengthened with every section, 
that the real purpose of the bill is not to acquire agricultural lands at | 
all, not to open that country to agricultural settlement and cultivation, 
but to give somebody the opportunity to acquire the 500,000 acres of 
pine lands. 
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come factors in our States and local communities. 


| treaty stipulations with these Indian tribes. |! 


| eral of the 


48] 


Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him * 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. If the gentleman from Michigan can suggest any 
manner in which that pine land can be sold upon better terms than 
under the provisions of the bill, I should be glad to have him do so. 
For my own part I have no objection if the House sees fit to put ina 
rate of $2 or $3. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. To proceed, Mr. Speaker: I shall not undertake 
here and now or elsewhere or at any other time to answer the remarks 
of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFoRD], for I concede that so 
far as I am concerned they are entirely unanswerable. I shall 
undertake to answer them. If we were to follow the leading of the 
gentlemen from Colorado he would take us out of this last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and set us back into the middle of the Dark 
Ages. The gentleman from Colorado evidently entertains the belief 
that was expressed elsewhere and in regard to another subject, that the 
red man has no rights that white men or anybody else are bound to 
respect. Mr. Speaker, I am not an admirer of the American Indian. 

Mr. BELFORD. Ishould like toask the gentleman from Michigan 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Idonot believe in the heroics of Leatherstocking 
or Fenimore Cooper or anybody else in regard to the American In- 
dian. I concede that the American Indian is a barbarian, has been a 
barbarian always; but because he is a barbarian it is becoming that 
we, who dwell in the light of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and who boast of our higher civilization and our Christianity, 
should treat him as civilized men and as Christians ought to treat him. 

Mr. BELFORD. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. With pleasure. 

Mr. BELFORD. What right has the red man of the forest that is 
pre-eminently great over the rights of the white man, who represents 
the highest type of civilization ? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I willanswer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion by asking another. What right have we to come here upon the 
land that was primevally the land of the Indian and deprive him of 
his rights, take away from him his soil, and make him an outcast upon 
that domain which the Almighty gave him from the foundation of the 
world? What right have we, when we have conceded this grant to 
those poor Indians by solemn treaty, which we as a great nation are 
bound more jealously to regard than we would be if they were our 
equals—what right have we to dictate to them upon what terms or 
when or how they shall part with that which is their own? 

But, Mr. Speaker, I had not thought to dwell upon this general 
question of the Indian problem. It is one of those slow-moving prob- 
lems for the solution of which time is requisite. -The solution will 
come with the moving of the generations as civilization came to our 
forefathers. Let us not forget that itis not much more than a thousand 
years since our ancestors in the British Isles were worshiping with 
human sacrifices in their Druid temples, clothed in the skins of wild 
animals, and dwelling in the caves of the earth; and thence let us 
learn charity toward these red men who dwell with us and appeal to 
us for the protection of their domain and their homes. I took recent 
occasion pending the discussion of the Indian appropriation bill to ex- 
press my views as follows: 


rot 





There have been several different ways tried of dealing with this question 
We have at one time treated the Indian tribes as independent nations with whom 
we could make treaties as with foreign powers. They have been nations to make 
treaties with until we have obtained their great domain; but we have not recog 
nized them as nations for the purpose of maintaining and observing treaties o 
our part after we had gained possession of their lands. 

Again we have treated them as wild beasts, without the rights of humanity 
to be hunted with bloodhounds as they were in the Florida wars, and not en- 
titled to the usages of civilized warfare. 

We have begun, Mr. Chairman, within the more recent period of our history 
to treat the Indians as human beings, rational and immortal, who may be civil- 
ized, educated, and Christianized. This last is the one plan that promises the 
ultimate solution of the Indian problem 

I believe that the friends of Indian education have themselves been surprised 
at the success of the new method and the readiness with which the Indian chil- 
dren take to education. 

rhe old idea that “the only good Indians are dead Indians*’ has been given 
the lie at Carlisle, at Lincoln School, at Hampton, at Forest Grove, among th: 
Dakota schools, and in fact wherever the educational plan has been faithfully 
tried. 

This question of how to treat the Indian problem must be met. The old idea 
that the Indiansare “dying out” is notatrue one. At the present time they are 
increasing, and they will! hereafter increase more rapidly. They are soon to t 
It is only a question of a few 
years when they areto become citizens, and it is for us to prepare them for t 
rights and duties of citizenship. The firstthing isto educate the children. Lit 
tle can be done for the older Indians but to keep them as peaceable and contented 
under their changed relations as practicable 

But our hope is inthe young. The first thing for us to do is to carry out o 

ithe last report of the super 
tendent of Indian schools, upon page 7, I find the following, which I will rea 

‘‘Additional day-schools are also required at several of the agencies. in co 
nection with this matter I present a table, showing our treaty obligations to sey 

tribes named above and others not luded in the above list, by 
which it will be seen what our failures have been. Due consideration is also 
given to what has been done for each tribe named. It will be seen by referen¢ 
to this table that the amount which would have 


been required to fulfill thes: 
treaty obligations up toand including the present fiscal year would have bee 
$3,759,400.’ 


lie 


Under our treaties with these several 


school for every thirty ec) 


tribes we are bound to mainta 
iildren of school age in thetribe 


10o 


school-house 


and one 
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and one teacher. There is due to these tribes, under these treaty stipulations, 
for this purpose, the sum of $3,759,400, as follows: 

Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians (Exhibit A). ........................0 
Bannock Indians (Exhibit B) seenebvansianttsneiiewnnnbin yeesseuenavabave ‘ 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians (Exhibit C)................ ccc. ..ccccceeeeeeeeseeee «288, 100 
Crow Indians (Exhibit D) . 





seniciaceateeieaianiieiicatieaapagtonieiae tine nialenibtl - 262,200 
Navajo Indians (Exhibit E) .....................000+ -_ nian e- 792,100 
Northern Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians (Exhibit F)............... 167, 800 
ents te IIR... ' casi ciplaninsesnsundndacuneubientnovetiovennenseapnens 141, 700 
en Re ITED a 5 os cd eknnin nb enitinaitbennabasciealaentaatintbinn a» 1,491, 600 
Pe ID GING TD. cncncn cenvoconsauncernacscsodsens 292, 500 

eee oe en eseseee Oy 109, 400 


At the date of the last report of the superintendent there were seventy-five 
schools, supported in whole or in part by the Governmentat a total cost of $339,- 
968.17 for the last fiscal year. I call attention here to an itemized table, giving 
financial statistics of Indian boarding-schools for the year ending June 30, 1883, 

The first thing we have to do for these Indians is to fulfill our treaty stipula- 
tions with them; to do simply what we have agreed to do; to put at their dis- 
posal for educational purposes this fund which we owe them, as honestly owe 
them as one man can owe anotherany honest debt. 

The second thing we have to do is to require of them to hold their lands in 
severalty. The very foundation of civil order is the ownership of property and 
the responsibility for its use. It gives, first, local attachment and individuality; 
second, it inculcates respect for the rights of others; third, it creates a regard 
for law and order and a dependence upon orderly government. Itinspires the 


| 
spirit of patriotism and attachment to the government which protects them 


and their property 
In the third place 


litical rights as rapidly as their tribal relations aredissolved. Untilthese people 


are made amenable to the laws of the commonwealth within which they reside | 
They must be | 


they will progress but slowly and under great disadvantages. 
incorporated into the great body of law-acknowledging and law-abiding citizens, 
und then they will quickly assimilate in manners, in progress, in religion, and 
to those around them, and, swept along in the great current of civilizing influ- 
ence, they will mingle in the common mass, andthe “ Indian problem” will be 
tinally solved. But to this end we must provide the adequate means, and the 
first and most important of these is to keep all our treaty stipulations in the 
matter of education. 


In this direction I firmly believe lies the true solution of this difficult 
question. I wish now to address myself to some of the specific provis- 
ions of this bill. And, first, as to the extinction of the Indian title. 
This land is a part of the original Indian lands of this continent. It 
never has belonged to anybody else. In the various treaties which this 
Government has made with these Chippewa Indians this land has been 
conceded to them and recognized as belonging to them. I take it that 
the title is in them just as perfectly and essentially as the title is in 
the gentleman from Minnesota or in myself to any tract which he or I 
may own. But this bill proposes to take this land—in what way? A 
commission is to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, or he 
may act in person, to procure a cession and relinquishment of the In- 
dian title, ‘and such cession and relinquishment shall be deemed suffi- 
cient if made by the chiefs or headmen of said tribe of Indians in a 
public council or meeting of the band, assented to by a majority of the 
male adults of said band present at such meeting.’’ 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the gentleman from Michigan that 
on the motion of some gentleman, I forget who, that was changed so as 
to require the assent of the majority of the tribe. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That is better. 

Mr. NELSON. Allow me to say further, I stated, but perhaps the 
gentleman from Michigan did not hear me, that I had no objection to 
putting in any other number, two-thirds or three-fourths. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That would improve it very much. But the 
point I am going to make is this: it is a breach of that general princi- 
ple of English jurisprudence that it requires two parties to make a 
contract. It would appear that we are going to make the contract for 
both parties. We who are the grantees in this arrangement are to de- 
termine what shall be sufficient upon the part of those with whom we 
contract. 
section 1 

And the acceptance and approval of such cession and relinquishment by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be deemed full and conclusive proof of the assent 
of said Red Lake Chippewa Indians to said cession and relinquishment, 

Just think of that fora moment. The assent of the Secretary of the 
Interior, who represents us and not these Indians, shall be taken as 
** full and conclusive proof of the assent’’ of the Indians. In other words, 
we are going to assent for both parties. The Secretary of the Interior 
is to assent for us, and then his assent is to be ‘‘ conclusive ’’ upon the 
Chippewa Indians aswell. Lohbjecttothat. It is enough forthe Secre- 


we must give them civil rights under civilized law, and po- | 


Then the bill goes on to provide further in the latter part of 








tary of the Interior to act for us, without attempting also to bind con- | 


clusively the Chippewa Indians. 


That ought to be amended so that the joint act of the contracting | 


parties shall be binding. 

The second section provides: 

Sic That as soon as the cession and relinquishment of said Indian title is 
the Secretary of the Interior shall cause so much of said reservation 
as is agricultural or pine lands to be surveyed as Government lands are surveyed ; 
and in making such surveys the surveyor shall carefully ascertain and note and 
return on the plat and inthe field-notes all forty-acre or lesser tracts on which 
there is any pine timber standing or growing, and which tracts are for the pur- 
poses of this act termed pine lands; and upon the completion of such surveys 
the Secretary of the Interior shall cause the stumpage upon each forty-acre or 
lesser tract of said pine lands to be estimated and appraised by three competent 
men tobe appointed by him. Such stumpage shall be estimated by the thousand 
feet of board-measure upon each separate tract of forty acres or less, dnd such 


obtained, 


appraisal shall be at the rate of a certain sum per thousand feet, and shallin no 
event be less than $1 per thousand feet. 


Now I call the attention of the House to this fact: right here at the 
very beginning of this bill everything but pine land passes out of view. 


| The pine land seems to be about the only thing that the bill isintended 
| to provide for. 


Then section 3 of the bill provides: 


Src. 3. That after the said pine lands have been surveyed, and the stumpage 
thereon estimated and appraised as aforesaid, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall, after having given three months’ notice through newspapers of general 
circulation published at Saint Paul, Duluth, and Crookston, in said State. 
through the Un‘ted States land officers for the district where the lands are sit- 
uate, offer tor saie and sell, at public auction. to the highest bidder for cash in 
hand, in forty-acre or lesser tracts, the stumpage on said pine lands, with tive 
years’ right of removal. 


And here I desire to call the attention of the House to another point: 
that there is no limitation whatever upon the amount of this pine land 
that any one person may acquire. It is to be sold in forty-acre or 


| lesser tracts, but there is nothing to prevent a single individual from 


acquiring the entire 500,000 acres of pine land. I think that ought to 
be guarded in some way. I believe it is contrary to our present policy 
to allow lands, or any products of lands, such as pine timber, to be ac- 
quired in such unlimited tracts. 

Mr. NELSON. Should not the highest bidder be allowed to get it; 
the man willing to pay the most for it? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I donot know that; we do not pursue that course 
in our general land policy. The highest bidder for the limited tract 
should get it, but the tract should be limited. 

Mr. NELSON. But they do not get the land in this case. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. But they get the whole value of theland. The 
®ection goes on to provide: ‘‘ But such sale shall not be for a less price 
than the appraised value, nor shall the stumpage on any tract be sold 
at a less price than $2 per acre.’’ 

Here I desire to call the attention of the House to another fact. | 
do not remember any classof realty in the United States to-day that is 
appreciating more rapidly, especially in that part of the country, than 
pineland or pine stumpage. It has been my fortune for about eighteen 
years to live in the midst of a pinecountry. I remember, when eighteen 
years ago, I took up my present residence, that I could have acquired 
millions upon millions of pine stumpage at 50 cents a thousand feet, 
while now you can not acquire a forty-acre lot within five miles of 
water at less than $4 a thousand feet stumpage, and the most of it is 
five or six dollars a thousand. 

This land under consideration is unquestionably valuable land. Its 
principal value consists in the pine stumpage upon it. Take that 
northern belt of the States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, including 
the great pine-bearing States of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
and while the amount of pine is constantly diminishing, the demand 
for it through the influx of population is constantly on the increase. 
With the increasing demand and the diminishing supply the result is 
that the price per thousand feet is increasing very rapidly. 

Take this very region of country to which this bill relates, with the 
great prairie States and Territories on the south and the west and the 
pineless regions of Manitoba on the northwest; the demand for pine 
is increasing there very rapidly. If the Chippewa Indians are to re- 
alize the benefits of this property of theirs, this is no time to hasten 
it into market. If they are to reap the full benefit, we should make 
no haste in the disposal of it. 

And here let me call to the memory of gentlemen a single fact. One 
of the richest educational institutions in this country to-day is Cornell 
University. It hasafund of several millions of dollars; I can not stat 
exactly how much, but well up into the millions. 

How did it become rich? When the grant of agricultural college 
scrip was made to the State of New York Cornell University succeeded 
to that grant. Instead of locating that scrip, as was done by most of 
the States, upon agricultural land, it was located upon pine lands, 
mostly in Wisconsin; and the increase in the value of those pine lands 


| in the last twenty years has made Cornell University one of the rich- 


est educational institutions upon this continent. Just so it will be 
with this pine land. The country is opening up; railroads are pene- 
trating toward it; water courses are being cleared out. Itis becoming 
accessible. There is a boundless demand for this land. If it be held 
for the purposes of this trust it will in a few years double and treble 
in value. 

If, on the other hand, there is danger that white speculators are to 
have the benefit of this grant, and are to realize the profit upon this 
pine land, then it ought not to be forced into the market at the pres- 
ent time, but should be held until the exigencies of the case require 
that it shall be disposed of. 

Here the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] meets me with 
this letter which he has read and this argument in regard to *‘ dead 
and down timber.’’ I can very clearly see, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
in this direction a wide-open door for fraud. I have no doubt that 
frauds have been committed in the manner he describes. I am too 
familiar with the methods of pine-land speculators to have any doubt 
upon that subject. I am too well acquainted also with the simplicity 


as well as the cupidity of these Indian tribes, and the ease with which 
they are defrauded, not to believe that there is here an opportunity tor 
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fraud. But it is a door that the Secretary of the Interior and the ad- 
ministration of this Government should close at once and forever. It 
is fully within the power of the Government to do it; and those who 
have charge of the administration of the law owe it to themselves and 
their good reputation, as well as to the Indians, to see that this door to | 
fraud is closed, and closed immediately. 

I pass now to the fourth section of this bill, which provides— 

Sec. 4. That as soon as any of the lands on said reservation other than pine 
lands have been surveyed, the Secretary of the Interior shall give notice thereof, 
which said notice shall be published in at least ten of the principal papers pub- 
lished in the State of Minnesota for the full term of sixty days from the date of 
suid notice; and ut the expiration of said sixty days the said lands so surveyed, 
and no others, shall be open to settlement, and may be disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment under the homestead and pre-emption laws of the United States, but 
in no other manner whatsoever; and no right of any kind shall be acquired by 
reason of any settlement on these lands made prior to the expiration of the sixty 
days of notice aforesaid: Provided, That the United States shall compensate the 
Indians for all of said lands that may be disposed of under the homestead laws 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 

This applies, as I understand, to agricultural land, not to pine land. 
One criticism I would make upon this section is that it provides tor the 
disposal of this land under the pre-emption law. Now weare at the 
present time engaged upon a bill one of the main purposes of which is 
to wipe out the pre-emption law. If any man desires to acquire land 
upon which to settle in good faith he can do so under the homestead 
law. I would suggest, therefore, that the words ‘‘and pre-emption,”’ 
should be stricken out, because I am firmly convinced from my obser- | 
vation that the pre-emption laws are more used for the purposes of fraud 
than almost any other of our land laws. All through the timber 
country speculators employ workingmen from their camps to go and 
pre-empt forty, eighty, or one hundred and sixty acres of land, and when 
they have ‘‘ proved up,’’ as the saying is, the man who has employed 
them puts in the cash at $1.25 per acre, and thus acquires large tracts 
of land, which are promptly transferred by the fraudulent settler to his 
employer, receiving some prearranged consideration therefor. 

I am convinced that the pre-emption law has outlived its usefulness 
and should be repealed. Therefore, if this bill is to become a law in 
any form, I should desire to see this clause stricken out. 

Mr. NELSON. In this bill as proposed to be amended that clause 
is stricken out. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I have extended my remarks far 
beyond my purpose. I have briefly indicated some of the points which 
to me seem objectionable. Most of them may be remedied by amend- 
ment. But the one thing that I do insist upon is that we shall deal 
with these Indians in such manner that when this great reservation is 
broken up the interests of the Indians shall be consulted and shall be 
the controlling factor. When that is done, and only then, I will give 
the bill my voice and my vote. 


The Blair-Willis Educational Bill and Objections Thereto. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 3, 1884, 


On the bill (S. 398) to aid in the establishment and temporary support of common 
schools. 


Mr. JORDAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to avail myself of this opportunity to address 
the House in opposition to the bill reported by Mr. WILLIs from the 
Committee on Education, by which it is proposed that the National | 
Government shall give pecuniary aid to the States in establishing, 
maintaining, and carrying on their common or public schools. 

This bill provides in the first section for a direct appropriation by 
Congress of $55,000.000 out of the Treasury of the United States for | 
the purpose of aiding in the support and maintenance of free common 
schools in the various States of the Union. The second section pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall apportion the money so 
appropriated among the several States according to the number of their | 
respective populations of 10 years old and upward who can not read | 
and write, and that the same shall be paid over to the States, credited | 
to their school fund, and disbursed according to their educational sys- 
tem. This money is to be paid in ten installments—the first year 
$10,000,000, and decreasing at the rate of $1,000,000 a year until the | 
whole is paid. 

There are other provisions in the bill worthy of consideration. 

This bill involves the question whether the Congress of the United 
States have power under the Constitution to appropriate money out of | 





the Treasury of the United States and donate it to the several States | 
to aid them in maintaining and carrying on their system of common | 


| courts, and selected their own rulers. 


| providing for grammar schools, declared 


483 
e 
schools; and its advocates contend that the power is given, while those 
of us who are opposed to the bill claim that no authority can be found 
for this measure, either in the express or implied powers of the Consti- 
tution. 

It must be admitted at the very threshold of this argument that it is 
incumbent on the author and friends of this bill to show to the House 
that it is authorized by the Constitution and to point out what pro- 
visions of that instrument justify it, for Congress has not an unlimited 
power of legislating, but only such as is granted by the Constitution, 
and all other is ‘‘ reserved to the States or to the people.’’ 

I desire further to say in limine that the fact that Congress have 
never at any time heretofore claimed or exercised this power of levying 
taxes and appropriating money out of the public Treasury for the pur- 
pose of aiding the States in carrying on their systems of common-school 
education is a very strong argument against the existence of any 
such power, as it is almost incredible to suppose that a power so great 
in its extent, so potent either for good or evil, should have lain dormant 
and undiscovered during the one hundred years of our existence as a 
And, indeed, as this bill asserts for the Federal Government 
a power of taxing the people for a purpose never heretofore supposed 
to exist, and the right to dictate to the States what school systems they 
shall have, or deprive them of their share of the appropriations to be 
made trom the public Treasury, it becomes this House to give full and 
grave consideration to this matter before it makes so great departure 
from the ways of our fathers. 

Mr. Speaker, secession was the fatal heresy of State rights carried 
to one extreme; consolidation is the heresy of national sovereignty 
carried to the other. The former meant the destruction of the Union; 
the latter menaces the existence of the States. The one would have 
destroyed all government, the other all liberty. The ship of state 
has been floating and drifting for many years in unsafe waters between 
Scylla and Charybdis. Is it not time that we should go back to port- 
in the still waters of the Union, and fasten our anchors upon that great 
rock, the Constitution of our country? 

Mr. Speaker, believing that this bill contains a most vicious princi- 
ple, that its passage would do great injury to the cause of education, 
which it seeks to benefit, I stand here to oppose it and warn the House 
and country against it. 

While I admit that the authority of the Federal Government is su- 
preme over all the objects to which it extends under the Constitution, 
yet its jurisdiction is limited or confined to but few subjects, and those 
purely of a national character. And while I admit that Congress has 
power to levy, collect, and appropriate taxes for the purpose of carrying 
out and accomplishing the ends for which the Federal Government was 
created, yet 1 contend they have no power or authority whatever to 
levy or collect taxes or appropriate them for any of the purposes -for 
which the State governments were created or which are within their 
exclusive jurisdiction, and over which the control of the United States 
does not extend. These propositionsseem-axiomatic when we consider 
the nature, character, and power, respectively, of the Federal and State 
Nor indeed ought this to be a source of any regret, for 
it must be evident to us all that the national Legislature must know 
much less what the people of the States are willing to be taxed for and 
their ability to pay than the State Legislatures. Nor indeed will the 


| attachment of the people to the Government be any less if the taxes re 
| quired to maintain it relate to few objects and are small in amount. 


A brief reference to our colonial history and the formation of the 
Union will throw much light upon the subject now under considera- 
tion. In the early colonization and settlement of this country the 
people separated far apart and formed themselves into distinct political 
communities. Each of them was wholly independent of the other and 
lived under its own charter, or adopted its own constitution or form of 
civil government. They made their own laws, established their own 
They levied taxes, collected and 
disbursed th« They regulated all their internal and domestic affairs. 

The descent of property, the marriage relation, and everything affect- 
ing their lives, liberty, and happiness were governed by laws and ordi- 
nances established by themselves. 

They regarded the regulation of their internal affairs in their own 
way as the very essence of liberty, and any interference with it as an in- 
vasion of their most sacred rights. . 

From the beginning they established and maintained public schools, 
provided for their support by public taxation. As early as 1621 Vir- 
ginia established free schools, and it is believed extended their bene- 
fits even to the Indians. Similar schools were established in Boston as 
early as 1635, and the General Court of Massachusetts in 1647, in a law 
in its preamble that they did 
so ‘‘to the end that learning may not be buried in the graves of our 


ill. 


| forefathers in church and in commonwealth.’’ 


And we are told by the historian (see Capen’s History of Democracy, 


| volume 1, page 132) that the colonies continued their legislation and 
| maintenance of public schools with unabated interest down to the time 


of the Revolution. And let me state here an important and interest- 


| ing fact: England, from whom our institutions and laws are in most part 


derived, never established or maintained public schools or institutions 


of learning, but left them to be provided by the Church or individual 
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or associated effort, and even the ability of Lord Brougham was not 


ticular. By thetime of the Revolutionary war these colonies had grown 


and become great and prosperous States, making war and peace with | 


the Indians, leagues and confederations with each other, and exercised 
all the powers and functions of sovereign political communities. And 


indeed we find them in the Declaration of Independence declaring them- | 


selves to be free and independent States. And a little later, in 1778, 
we find them in the Articlesof Confederation styling themselves ‘* The 
United States of America.’’ 

And now, Mr. Speaker, when these political communities, colonies, 
or States, or the people of which they were composed, ordained and 
established the Constitution of the United States, and establisied that 
great and good Government of which we are citizens, they did not sur- 


render to it any power or control over any of the internal or domestic | 


itfairs of the States—no power to make any laws regulating the marriage 


relation, the descent of property, or anything appertaining to the local 
affairs of the States. They did not surrender to the Federal Govern- 
ment any power or control over their schools, nor did they commit any 
of the affairs of education or religion to the keeping of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, the objects for which the Union was formed were 
entirely different. It was established in order that the people of the 
several States might be able to preserve peace and tranquillity among 
themselves, and that they might be the better able to defend them- 
selves against foreign powers, or, as it is better expressed in the pream- 
ble of the Constitution, ‘‘ In order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.”’ * * 

In the light of these facts and of the history of the country as we all 
understand it, let us look at the Constitution and see what authority, 
if any, the Federal Government has over the subject of education within 
the several States, and what power we as a Congress have to appropri- 
ate money to maintainsuch schools. It is admitted uponall hands and 
by all parties that the Federal Government is one of delegated, limited, 
and enumerated powers, all of which are to be found in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or, as it is expressed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of The United States vs. Cruikshank (2 
Otto, page 551 

The Government of the United States is one of delegated powers alone. Its 


authority is defined and limited by the Constitution. All powers not granted to 
it by that instrument are reserved to the States or to the people. 


In order that I may enforce this proposition, let me quote what has 
been said upon this subject by some of the men who framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


In the forty-fifth number of the Federalist James Madison says: 


The powers delegated to the Federal Government are few anddefined. Thase 
which are to remain tothe State governments are numerous and indefinite. 
The former will be exercised principally on external objects, as war, peace, ne- 
gotiations, and foreign commerce, with which last the power of taxation will 
be for the most part concerned. The powers reserved tothe several States will 
extend to all the objects which in the ordinary course of affairs concern the 


lives, liberty, and property of the people, and the internal order, improvement, 
and property of the State 


No language could better than this outline those matters over which 
the Federal Government has jurisdiction and indicate the great mass 
or residuum of powers reserved by the States. 

Let me also refer to the language of Alexander Hamilton, in the 
eighty-third number of the Federalist, in which he says: 


The plan of the convention declares that the powers of Congress, or, in other 
words, the national Legislature, shall extend to certain enumerated cases. 
This specification of particulars evidently excludes all pretensions to a general 
legislative authority, because an affirmative grant of special powers would be 
absurd as well as useless if a general authority was intended. 


And in the eighty-second number of the Federalist Hamilton further 
said : 


Che States will retain all pre-existing authorities which may not be exclu- 
sively delegated to the Federal head. 


Or, putting it in even stronger language in the thirty-second number 
of the Federalist, he said: 


As the plan of the convention aims only at a partial union or consolidation, 
the State governments would clearly retain all the rights of sovereignty which 
they before had, and which were not by that act (the Constitution) exclusively 
delegated to the United States. 


And, still further, in the same article Hamilton said: 


The necessity of a concurrent jurisdiction in certain cases results from the 
division of the sovereign power, and the rule that all authorities of which the 
States are not explicitly divested in favor of the Union remain with them in full 
vigor is not only a theoretical consequence of that division, but is clearly ad- 
mitted by the whole tenor of the instrument which contains the articles of the 
proposed Constitution. We there find that notwithstanding the affirmative 
rants of general authoritiesthere has been the most pointed care in those cases 
where it was deemed improper that the like authorities should reside in the 


States to insert negative clauses prohibiting the exercise of them bythe States. | 


The tenth section of the first article consists altogether of such provisions. 
‘ 


This 


reumstance is a clear indication of the sense of the convention, and furnishes 
a rule of interpretation out of the body of the act which justifies the position 
I have advanced and refutes every hypothesis to the contrary. 

It granted in one instance an authority to the Union and in another 
prohibited the States from exercising the like authority. 

Nobody would have the hardihood to contend that the power was in- 





specific objects as are contained in the other enumerated powers. 
| Story on the Constitution, volume 1, pages 688, 689, 690. ) 
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| cluded in this definition, because no authority on this subject was 
great enough to induce the government to change its policy in this par- | granted in the Constitution to the Union or denied to the States. 


Third. And where it granted an authority to the Union to which a 
similar authority in the States would be absolutely and totally contra- 
dictory and repugnant 

And surely no gentlemen will have the courage to claim that the 
United States have such an extensive authority over the subject of 
schools that any exercise of power by the States to establish and main- 
tain schools would conilict with it. In other words, that the power 


| exists in the Federal and not the State Government. 


Alexander Hamilton, in the eighty-third number of the Federalist, 


| said: 


The plan of the convention declares that the power of Congress, or, in other 
words, the national Legislature, shall extend to certain enumerated cases 
This specification of particulars evidently excludes all pretensions to a genera 
legislative authority, because an affirmative grant of special powers would be 
absurd, as well as useless, if a general authority was intended. 

In the thirty-second number of the Federalist Alexander Hamilton 
said that the State governments clearly retained all these rights of sov- 
ereignty which they had before the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States and which were not by that Constitution exclusively 
delegated to the Union. The alienation of State power or sovereignty 
would only exist in three cases: Where the Constitution in express 
terms granted an exclusive authority to the Union; where it granted in 
one instance an authority to the Union and in another prohibited the 
States trom exercising the like authority; and where it granted an au- 
thority to the Union to which a similar authority in the States would 
be absolutely and totally contradictory and repugnant. (1 Kent, p 
388. ) 

Now, I might well rest the argument on this statement by Alexander 
Hamilton, who is regarded by all as one who not only believed in a 
strong government, but he never failed to “laim for the United States 
all the authority they had. He says that the alienation of State au- 
thority exists only in three cases: 

First. Where the Constitution in express terms granted an exclusive 
authority to the Union. Well, no one will claim that Congress granted 
in express terms an exclusive authority over education or schools to the 
United States, when the subject is not even mentioned. 

And now, having before us a clear and full view of the objects for 
which the Government of the United States was established, let us 
see what power is conferred upon the Government of the United States 
and upon Congress over the public or other schools of the States. It 
is contended, Mr. Speaker, that there are two clauses of the Constitu- 
tion which confer upon Congress the power to pass this bill and ap- 
propriate the money provided for by it to the purposes mentioned in it 

And let me repeat here, that it is not incumbent on me to show that 
Congress have not such power, but the burden or necessity of showing 
that they have rests with those whosupport this bill and favor it on this 
floor; and this position becomes so much the stronger when we consider 
that this power has never been exercised by the Government or claimed 
by it. 

The first clause of the Constitution, upon which this power is predi- 
cated, is in these words (article 1, section 8): 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel 
fare of the United States. 

Now it is claimed that inasmuch as the education of the people 
would make them better qualified to discharge their duties as voters 
and citizens, Congress may under this clause pass this bill, as being 
for the general welfare of the United States. 

To put the proposition contended for by the advocates of this bill in 
the form of a syllogism, they would state it as follows: ‘‘ Congress has 
power to lay and collect taxes and appropriate them to such purposes 
as will in their judgment promote the general welfare. The support 
and maintenance of the public schools in the States is in the judgment 
of Congress a proper means for the promotion of the general welfare; 
therefore Congress has power to levy and collect taxes and appropriate 
them to the support and maintenance of the public scheols in the 
States.’’ 

This clause of the Constitution has given rise to more discussion than 
perhaps any other. It has received at the hands of public men three 
very different constructions: 

First. That the power given by it is unlimited, and that the words 
‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare ’’ are a substantive and independent power. 

Second. That the power to lay and collect taxes is not a general or un- 
limited anthority, but is qualified and restricted by the words of the 
clause itself, so that it amounts to a power to lay and collect taxes in 
order or forthe purpose of paying the debts and providing ‘‘ for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States.”’ 

Third. That the power to lay and collect taxes is restricted to such 
see 


I contend that the second construction above stated is correct, and 
the one maintained by our best writers upon the Constitution, by the 
most distinguished of our statesmen, and by the words and spirit of 
the Constitution itself. In order to maintain the constitutionality ot 
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this bill its advocates are logically driven to maintain the first of these 


modes of construction; that is, to claim that this clause confers a power | must go far toward establishing the proposition for which I now pro- 


to lay and collect taxes, and also the additional power to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare. 

If this were so, then there would be no limitation whatever on the 
power of taxation or the extent or objects of it or the purposes to 
which the taxes might be appropriated; the whole matter would rest 
in the discretion of Congress, a discretion which would be uncontrolled 


Court itself would have no power to pass. Such a construction would 
enable Congress to determine what was necessary for the general wel- 
tare, and having done so, to levy and collect any and all taxes neces- 
sary to provide therefor, without any reference as to whether the pur- 
pose was national or local in its character. 

In order that I may show that this construction is not maintainable, 


of taxation conferred by this clause is not unlimited, but restricted by 
the very words of the clause itself, I will quote what has been said upon 
this subject by eminent jurists and statesmen. 

Story on the Constitution, page 640, says that the construction given 
above is ‘‘the generally received sense of the nation and seems sup- 
ported by reasoning at once solid and impregnable;’’ and on page 641 
he says, ‘‘in this sense Congress has not an unlimited power of taxa- 
tion, but is limited by specific objects—the payment of the public debt 
and providing for the common defense and general welfare.’’ 


constitutional as an excess of its legislative authority.”’ 
Mr. President Jetferson expressed his view in the most emphatic and 
concise language as follows: 

To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the United States is to lay 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the general welfare. For the laying of 
the taxes is the power, and the general welfare the purpose for which the power 
is to be exercised. Congress are not tolay taxes ad libitum for any purpose they 
please, but only to pay the debts or provide for the welfareof the Union. In like 
manner they are not to do anything they please to provide for the general wel- 
fare, but only to lay taxes for that purpose. 

To consider the latter phrase not as describing the purpose of the first, but as 
giving a distinct and independent power to doany act they please which might 
be for the good of the Union, would render all the preceding enumerations of 
power completely useless. It would reduce the whole instrument to a single 
phrase, that of instituting a Congress with power to do whatever - would be for 
the good of the United States; and as they would be the sole judges of the good 
or evil, it would also be a power to do whatever evil they pleased.’’—Jefferson’s 
opinion on the Bank of the United States, February 15, 1791; 4 Jefferson's Corre- 


spondence, page 524,525.) 


Indeed the same opinion is maintained by Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and many others. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, having settled the proper construction of this 
clause, we now come to consider what is the ‘* general welfare,’’ and 
what is its meaning in this clause, ‘‘ to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare’’ of the United States. 

I contend that these words must all be taken together, and that the 
debts which are to be paid and ‘‘the common defense and general 
welfare’’ which are to be provided for are not thoseof any State, nor of 
the people, but of the United States as a civil corporation, government, 
or body-politic. When we remember that the convention which framed 
the Constitution had under consideration the expediency of the United 
States assuming the debts of the several States, we know beyond ques- 
tion that when they provided for the debts of the United States they 
meant it in the sense I have stated—of a government. And when they 
provided that taxes should be collected for the purpose of providing for 
‘*the common defense,’’ they meant it in the same sense—that is, the 
defense of the United States in their collective governmental capacity. 

If, then, the words ‘‘debts and common defense’’ mean the ‘‘ debts 
and common defense’’ of the United States as a civil government, are 
not the words ‘‘ general welfare’’ to be taken in exactly the same sense? 
And do not these words therefore mean the general welfare of the United 
States?—not as meaning the people of the United States or the indi- 
vidual citizens, but of the United States as a civil corporation and asa 
government, the same whose debts were to be provided for and whose 
defense was to be maintained. 

And in order that there may be no doubt left upon the mind of any 
man upon this subject, let me refer to the other paragraphs or clauses of 
this section in which the words ‘‘ United States’ are used. The second 
paragraph of the same section says, Congress shall have power ‘‘ to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States;’’ the seventh, that 
they shall have power ‘‘to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States.’’ Will any man 
contend that these words do not mean the United States as a govern- 
ment or civil corporation ? 

Again, in the sixteenth clause of the same section, where Congress is 
authorized to arm and govern the militia while in the service of the 
United States, we find these words used in the same sense. And in the 
seventeenth clause or paragraph of said section we find the very words 
used, ‘‘ Government of the United States.’’ 


l have not time, Mr. Speaker, to make a more extended observation of 


the use of the same words in the Constitution, but you will find these 
same words, ‘‘ the United States,’’ used more than forty times in that 
instrument, and in nearly every instance in the sense in which I have 


“A tax |} 
therefore laid by Congress for neither of these objects would be un- | 


| tution, on page 650, says: 


485 


To my mind this argument is conclusive; but if it is not, it 


given them. 


pose to contend, and that is, that the words ‘‘ general welfare ’’ refer to 
matters of a general and not a special character; national and not 
local; of the United States, and, not of the several States or the people 
thereof; and hence that education is not a purpose or object for which 
taxes can be levied or appropriated under this clause of the Constitu- 


tion. 
by the limitations of the Constitution, and over which the Supreme | 


On this general subject Story, in his Commentaries on the Consti- 
‘Tf the defense proposed by a tax be not 


| the common defense of the United States; if the welfare be not general, 
| but special or local as contradistinguished from national, it is not 
| within the scope of the Constitution.”’ 





| tioned the 
| States shonld 


President Monroe used almost identically the same language, and de- 


| clared that the power to raise and appropriate money under this clause 
and that the one for which I contend is correct, namely, that the power | was *‘ restricted by the duty to appropriate it to purposes of common 


defense and of general—not local, national not State—benefit.’’ 


ander Hamilton, in the forty-fifth number of the Federalist, suid 


‘ The powers reserved to the several States will extend toall the objects which 
in the ordinary course of affairs concern the lives, liberty, and property of th« 


| people, and the internal order, improvement, and property of the State 


And in the thirty-second number of the Federalist he said that— 


rhe State governments should clearly retain all the rights of sovereignty 
which they before had, and which were not by that act 


the Constitution) ex- 
clusively delegated to the United States, 


James Madison, one of the framers of the Constitution, in consider- 
ing this clause, said: 
if Congress employ money indefinitely to the general welfare, they may take 


the care of religion into their own hands. They may appoint teachers in every 


State, county, and parish,and pay them out of their public Treasury ; they may 
take into their own hands the education of children, establishing in like man- 
nerschools throughout the Union; they may assume the provisions for the poor ; 
they may undertake the regulation of all roads other than post-roads; in short, 
everything, from the highest object of State legislation down to the most minute 
object of police,would be thrown under the power of Congress; for every object 
I have mentioned would admit the application of money, and might be calied, 
if Congress pleased, ‘‘ provisions for the general welfare.”’ 


Madison's speech on 
the codfishery bill in 1792. 


It is in vain, after this unequivocal protest of Madison against the 
extensive powers claimed for the Federal Legislature, for gentlemen to 
pretend in this House that Madison believed i the existence of any 
power in the Federal Government over the subject of education in the 
States. This quotation from Mr. Madison is an admirable statement 
of those matters or subjects over which he declared the Federal Con- 
gress had no authority or jurisdiction. Gentlemen will do well to read, 
ponder, and consider these words of this great expounder of the Con- 
stitution. 

But we are told that Congress has power to pass this bill under th: 
second paragraph of section 3 of the fourth article of the Constitution, 
and which is in the following words: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

And it is claimed that Congress has under this clause made large do- 
nations of public lands to the States for educational purposes. 

A bill providing for a donation or grant of Jands does involve the 
power of Congress over the territories or public lands of the United 
States, but the bill now under consideration makes no reference what- 
ever to public lands or territories, nor does it make a distribution of 
their proceeds. This is not a gift of lands held for the benefit of all 
the States, but a gift of money out of the Treasury, raised by taxation 
of the people. Lands may be donated or given without resorting to the 
power of taxation; but this bill is based upon the assertion of the right 
to levy and collect taxes from the people of the United States to main- 
tain schools in the several States—not upon the principle of donating 
lands. Authority may be found in precedent for the latter, but none 
can be found in the hundred years of our existence as a nation for the 
former. 

If the power to pass this bill is to be found in the Constitution it 
must be found in some other clause, for it might readily be that the 
territorial domain of the United States might be consumed in the erec- 
tion of new States or otherwise disposed of by Congress, and then the 
power contended for, if only referable to this clause, would end, and 
thus a great power of the Constitution cease by the mere failure of the 
Government to own public lands. If this powerexists, it isa vast power, 
of the greatest significance, to be found in some express power of the 
Constitution or to be easily and readily implied therefrom, and not be 
found lurking and sneaking in some crevice of the Constitution or con- 
cealed and hidden in some unintelligible way in some phrase having 
relation to a wholly different subject 

If it had been theintention of the framers of the Constitution that the 
States should surrender their jurisdiction over the subject of education 
and that this power should be conferred on the Federal Government, it 
would have been a simple thing to have said so in the Constitution 
and to have enumerated it among the many powers specifically men- 
ein. And indeed, if it had been intended that the United 


ld have jurisdiction over this subject, either exclusive or 
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concurrent with the several States, is it not strange, more than strange, 
that not one word occurred on the subject in the constitutional con- 
vention which framed the Constitution; that the subject is noteven men- 
tioned in the Federalist as one of the powers of the new government | 
about to be created by the Constitution? And, as suggested, is it not | 
passing strange that this power has never been claimed heretofore for 
Congress ? 

It is said by its advocates that Congress has power under the Con- 
stitution to make acquisition of territory and appropriate the public 
moneys to pay forit, and that they then have a right to donate or grant 
it to the States for educational purposes. And we are asked, if Con- 
gress can do this, why can it not appropriate money directly for educa- 
tional purposes in the States. 


Chis plausible but specious proposition will not deceive any person | 
whoexaminesit. One fallacy in it is in the false assumption that Con- | 
gress had the power to purchase territory for public lands. Congress 
has never had such power, and has never claimed it. The United 
States may acquire territory by cession, or in the exercise of the power 
to make war and treaties, and it has never acquired any territory in | 
any other way, and the assent of Congress is not required in either case. 

Examine every deed of cession made by the several States, and they 
are all made to the United States, not to Congress; to the Govern- 
ment, not to one of the Departments. Examine with care into the 
mode by which we acquired all our foreign territory, from the purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803 to that of Alaska in 1867, and you will tind that 
it was all obtained by treaties made by the President of the United 
States, by and with the consent of the Senate, and by virtue of the 
treaty-making power. But it is said that Congress appropriated the 
money to pay for it. Certainly. The United States in its sovereign 
capacity, acting by and through the President and Senate, first entered 
into a treaty by which it was to acquire territory, and agreed to pay, 
in whole or in part, a money consideration for it, and incurred a lia- 
bility for the amount which they agreed to pay. All this was done, 
and properly done, without the consent of Congress. 

Congress could not have done this; it could not haVe acquired this 
territory nor contract a liability for it. If it could, the power to make 
treaties would be taken away from the President and Senate. As the 
amount which the United States agreed to pay became a debt owing 
by our Government, the duty to pay it was absolute, and Congress 
acted in appropriating money to pay this debt simply as they did in 
regard to any other debt. Hence I say that it is a false assumption to 
claim that Congress can purchase public territory 

Mr. Speaker, the public lands do not belong to Congress, but to the 
United States. The only power that Congress has over them is that 
given by the section and article of the Constitution above quoted. I 
might go further and claim that when Congress has disposed of these 
lands and the proceeds have been paid into the public Treasury of the 
United States the power of Congress over it under the article and clause 
above quoted has wholly ceased and ended, and that thereafter the 


| advocates of this bill. 


| powers of Congress over the public lands and over the money in the 
| Treasury of the United States is wholly different; that while there is 





power to use or appropriate these moneys must be derived, if at all, | 
trom that clause of the Constitution which enables them to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare 

Real estate and money are wholly different things, whether owned 
by a sovereign government or by an individual, Land may be con- 
verted into personal property by deed or will by the mere intention of 
the party making the instrument, and certainly there can be no reason 
why the territorial domain of the United States shall be considered sub- 


ject to the same disposition as the money of the United States, or vice 
rerasd, 


I regard the argument that if Congress can appropriate money to buy 
public lands and may then donate the lands to school purposes it could 
appropriate the money direct as a mere begging of the question. Sir 
William Hamilton says that Plato in his Phedo demonstrates the 
immortality of the soul from its simplicity, and in the republic he 
demonstrates its simplicity from its immortality. So here the advocates 
of this measure argue that Congress has power to appropriate money 
for educational purposes in the States from its power to purchase public 
lands, and argue its power to purchase public lands from its power to 
donate lands or money to the States for educational purposes. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, every nation or state which owns public lands 
and which has the power to acquire them must have a power to dis- 
pose of them, and with us this power is found in that clause of the Con- 
stitution above quoted, and under which grants and donations have 
been made for educational and other purposes. The view that I have 
taken of this matter will be found to be confirmed in the commenta- 
ries of the great jurists of this country. Chancellor Kent said: 

The title 


To the public territory- 


is in the United States by the treaty of peace with Great Britain, and by subse- | 
quent cessions from France and Spain, and by cessions from the individual 
States 


The learned chancellor here uses the word ** cessions’’ 
of treaties 
Judge Story says that 


in the sense | 


**the power of Congress over the public terri- 
tory is clearly exclusive and universal.’’ 


And speaking further upon | 
this subject he says 


The public lands hold out after the discharge of the national debt to be de- 


| the Federal Government in regard to the support of her schools. 


voted to the cause of education and sound learning and to internal improve- 
ments without trenching upon the property or embarrassing the pursuits of the 
people by burdensome taxation. The constitutional objection to the appropria- 


| tion of the other revenues of the Government to such objects has not been 


supposed to apply to the appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands. 


These two paragraphs ought to be burned into the memory of the 
It is a clear and broad declaration that the 


power to appropriate the proceeds to the public lands to educational 
purposes, there is a ‘‘constitutional objection’’ to appropriating the 
other revenues of the Government to such purposes. And, Mr. Speaker, 
while President Jefferson, in his message to Congress in December, 1806, 


| strongly urged upon Congress the establishment of a national institu- 


tion of learning, he declared that even for this purpose ‘‘ the Constitu- 
tion would have to be amended with the consent of the States, because 
this object is not among those enumerated in the Constitution and to 
which it permits the public moneys to be applied.’’ There are, how- 


| ever, many other serious objections to the bill. 


This bill provides for an appropriation of money in such a way as to 
give to one State an unjust advantage over other States; and it makes 
this inequality an argument in support of the measure. 

The money which is raised by taxation in this country is held by the 
Federal Government in trust for the people of the United States. No 
one State and no one individual is entitled to any more of it than 
another. 


plus in the Treasury, it ordered it distributed among the several States 
upon the basis of population, which is the only fair or equitable mode 
in which it can be appropriated. 

This bill, however, makes the distribution upon an arbitrary basis, 
in order that it may give to the Southern States a much larger share 
than they are entitled to. Knowing the strong constitutional objec- 
tions which the Southern States have always had to the exercise of 
doubtful constitutional powers and their hostility to Federal interfer- 
ence with the domestic institutions of the States, the friends of this 
bill have made this inequality as great as possible, and have made the 
amount so large that they hope that self-interest will overcome all 
constitutional scruples. The temptation is indeed very great. Our 
first parents in their desire to know the tree of good and evil were not 
able to resist the persuasive arguments which were held out to them. 
They yielded to the subtle adversary. They tasted the forbidden 
fruit. 

Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

In order that the people of this country may understand this inequal- 
ity, I propose to make it clear and let it go before the country, so that 
the people may know how unjust and unequal is this distribution of 
their money. Alabama, with a population of 1,262,505, gets $3,820, - 
472.70, while New Jersey, with a population of 1,131,116, receives $469, - 
345.25. Arkansas, witha population of 802,525, receives $1,780,592.77, 
while California, with a population of 864,094, receives only $470,940.58. 
Louisiana, with a population of 939,946, receives $2,806, 252.79, while 
Kansas, with a population of 996,096, gets only $347,947.77. 

My own State of Ohio, with a population of 3,198,062, gets but $1,- 
162,120.91, or about the same as Maryland gets, with a population of 
934,943. The great State of New York, with a population of 5,082,871, 
gets $1,935,589.98, while the State of South Carolina, with a popula- 
tion of 995,577, less than one-fifth that of New York, receives, $3,259.- 
899, and Kentucky, witha population of 1,648,690, gets $2,070,783. 54, 
while Iowa, with a population of 1,624,615, receives but $410,819.31 
Georgia, with a population of 1,542,180, receives $4,587,029.97, while 
Indiana, with a population of 1,978,301, much larger than Georgia, gets 
$976,265.18. Connecticut, with a population of 622,700, gets $250, - 
533.74, while Florida, with a population of 269,403, less than one-half, 
gets $706,795.99. Illinois, with a population of 3,077,871, gets $1,- 
281,552.64, while Georgia, with a population of 1,542,180, gets $4,587, - 
029.97. So on to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak as one of the Representatives of Ohio in this 
body when I say that I do not believe the passage of this bill will 
be beneficial to the people of my State. It imposes heavy taxes upon 
them for the benefit of people of other States. It takes from us more 
than $2,000,000, for which we get no return. Worse than this, it es 
tablishes a principle which endangers the existence of our common 
schools. On this subject Ohio is jealous of her rights, and claims 
exclusive and unlimited jurisdiction. She desires no partnership w om 
She 
denies the power of the Congress of the United States to tax her peo- 
ple one dollar for any purpose of this kind, and would resist to the 
utmost of her power any attempt of the Federal Government to inter- 
fere in any way with her system of common schools. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Ohio does not ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to give her any aid toward the education of her people. We have 


| great reason to be proud of what our people have done in the cause of 


popular education. We have sixty colleges and seminaries of learning 
within the borders of our State; more than $24,000,000 is invested in 
school-houses and grounds; we have more than 10,000 school-houses; 











we employ 24,000 teachers, and are in this particular the second State 


in the Union; we have 755,000 children enrolled in our schools, and | 
more than 50,000 of our citizens are connected with the control, direc- | 
tion, and management of our common schools, and our people pay vol- | 


untarily and cheerfully more than $8,000,000 a year for their support 
and maintenance. 
off we will build more school-houses and enlarge the facilities for educa- 
tion until we have gathered every child in the State into our schools, 


and will endeavor to make Ohio stand first among all the States in her | 


educational institutions. But if we are compelled to aid in the support 
of the schools in other States, if our people learn to be dependent upon 


the Federal Government for their support, then I bid farewell to the | 
But, sir, there is another feature of | 


prosperity of our public schools. 
this bill which exposes the injustice of the principle upon which this 
distribution is made. 


The bill proposes to distribute the money upon the basis of illiteracy | 


and to educate the illiterate. If this is so, the money so appropriated 
ought to go to the illiterate persons, and so that each illiterate person, 


illiterate person. If it is intended for the benetit of the ignorant, the 


ignorant ought to get it; and an ignorant or illiterate person in Ohio | 


ought to receive as much as anilliterate person in South Carolina. 


By this bill, however, the money is appropriated to the States and | 


not to the illiterate persons in the States. It is given to the several 
States in proportion or upon the basis of the number of its illiterate 
persons, but it is not appropriated for or to the exclusive benefit of the 
illiterates. It is given or obtained upon a theory of benevolence to the 
illiterate, but it is not to be used for the sole purpose of benevolence 
to the unlettered. 

In order that I may make this perfectly plain let me illustrate or 
show the practical workings of this bill. 

This bill appropriates tifty-five millions of money. 
are distributed the first year. 
go to the illiterate persons. 
sult. 

Ohio has a population of 3,198,062. Now, the number of persons of 
the school age—between 6 and 21—is 1,063,337, and the share of the 
$10,000,000 coming to Obio is $211,294.71, which, if divided among al 
persons of school age, would give us about 25 cents per capita. Now, 
the number ot illiterate persons in Ohio within the school age is about 
one-third, say, of all the illiterates in the State, and as the whole 
number is only 131,000, only about 43,000 illiterate persons share in 
this fund, and hence only about $16,000 goes to the education of the 
illiterates of Ohio out of $10,000,000. Now, I will take a Southern 
State which has a large colored population, hence a large illiterate 


Ten millions 
Now, let us see how much of this will 
I will take two States and show the re- 


population; and let us see what amount of the $10,000,000 goes to the | 


illiterates of that State. 

Alabama has a population of 1,262,505. 
422,739, or about one-third of her entire population. 
of the $10,000,000 paid under this bill the first year $694,631.40. This 
does not go merely to the illiterates, but to all alike. 
number of illiterates within the school age in that State is about one- 
third of the whole number within the school age, or, say, 140,000, so 
that the total amount which goes in that State out of the $10,000,000 to 
the illiterates is about $200,000, or about $1.50 apiece. 

It is said that the voters in the Southern States are ignorant, and 
that they are to be educated by thismoney. Indeed! 


to them. 


will ever get any of this money. 
race, it will go to those who were born since the war. 
lieve that the amount of this money will practically be of any benefit. 

The friends of this bill have painted a dark and gloomy picture, in 


which they seem to attribute all the vices and crimes of mankind to the 


ignorant and the uneducated. 


In my judgment crime and wickedness can much more properly be | 


attributed to the rich and the educated than the ignorant and poor. 


It may be true that minor offenses, misdemeanors and breaches of 
police regulations, can often in our great cities be traced to our illiterate | 
poor; but, sir, the great crimes which demoralize our business commu- | 


nities is chargeable at the doors of the rich and educated. 
Mr. Chairman, I resent the imputation. 


ans of public justice. 
Can wealth give happiness? 
What gay distress | 


Look round and see- 
what splendid misery ! 
Or, as Shakespeare says— 


In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice 
And oft the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. 


Butit is said that our elections will become corrupt, and that 
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And if the Federal Government will keep its hands | 


| elections and party politics. 
whether living in one State or another, should get as much as another | 


Her school population is | 
This State gets | 


Now, the whole | 


These voters are | 
all over 21 years of age now, and not one dollar of this money will go 

It is now nearly twenty-one years since the emancipation | 
proclamation, and I think it sate to say that no negro freed by the war 
So far as it goes to any of the negro 
I do not be- | 


The poor and the ignorant 
are docile and obedient to the law, and it bears harshly and heavily 
upon them; but wickedness has its seat in high places, and the wrongs 
and crimes which demoralize society will be found among those who 
ought to be at once the exemplars of public morality and the guardi- 
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elective franchise will be debased, and the whole system of political 
elections become demoralized by illiterates voting. 

Mr. Chairman, there would be some force in this observation if the 
ignorant governed the intelligent, or if the poor governed the rich 
But the opposite will be true as long as ** knowledge is power’’ and 
intelligence superior to brute force. Our elections in this country are 
nowhere controlled either by the poor or by the illiterate. 

Intelligence makes our constitutions, our laws, manages business, 
regulates commerce, controls elections, and governs society. There is 
not a State in the Union, North or South, where ignorance or poverty 
ever has or ever will dominate or control the elections; and I defy any 
man in this country to show that the frauds perpetrated at the polls, 
the corruption of the voters, the degradation of the ballot, the false 
and fraudulent returns of elections, or the fraudulent ballots them- 
selves, have ever been attributable to the ignorance or the poverty o! 
the voter. On the contrary, every invention, every artifice, and every 
fraud of this kind can be traced to the men who control and manage 


Who invented and used the tissue ballot? 

Who manufactured fraudulent naturalization papers ? 

Who makes criminal political assessments upon needy officials? 

Who spends millions of dollars to carry our elections? 

Whe corrupted the returning boards of Florida and Louisiana to ; 
make fraudulent election returns? 

Who influenced these returning boards to make these false returns? 

Who agreed to appoint to political office every dishonest official who 
was connected with making false counts and tabricating false returns 
in order that the States of Florida and Louisiana might be despoiled 
their electoral vote? 
And who, sir, consummated beneath the dome oi this Capitol that 
great and monumental crime when Hayes, the Republican candidate, 
declared to be President, and Tilden, the choice of the people and 
of the Democratic party, was cheated and defrauded out of the great 
ofiice to which the people had elected him ? 

Non » of these thin rs can be charged to the poor, the ivnorant, or the 
illiterate 

Mr. Speaker, I dislike the whole theory of this } 
the majority ot 


to 


ol 


wes 


ill, and I trust that 
the Southern members of this House and the proud 
and chivalrous whom they represent will regard this bill with 
the same ieceling and mortification that I do. 

The bill proposes benefits to them greater 
Northern States. It proposes that the public 
a distribution of a large amount of its money 
than their share. 

It isa] 


woop! 
} t 


than to the people of the 
Treasury shall be opened 
made, and that they shall 

It isa bill addressed to their cupidity and é 
proposition more tersely expressed by Shakespeare 


cet more 
poverty 


Put money in thy purse; ay, put money in thy purse 


i know the difficuity in which the Southern members of this House are 
put in regard to this bill. Theirconstituents have been led to believ: 

by the action of the Educational Bureau and by other instrumentalitie 

interested in the appropriation of this money that it was within th 

power of Congress to make this disposition of the public moneys ; that 
it was the duty of the Federal Government to give them this aid 
their schools on account of their losses in the war; and they now de- 
mand the passage of this bill, and Federal emissaries all over th: 
country are moving heaven and earth in favor of this measure. 

It is said that the refusal of Southern members to vote for this bili 
will be regarded with disfavor by their constituents, who have consid 
ered only the benefits to be derived from it; indeed, that many of them 
| will regard the action of members of Congress who refused ‘‘to bend 
the pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift may follow fawning”’ 
unworthy of their support; that they will regard it as captious for men.- 
bers to refuse to receive millions of dollars to be had for the mere asking 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, it will require great courage, grext 
bravery, and great manhood on the part of Southern members to vote 
against this most tempting and insidious bill; but, sir, I believe that 
this measure will be rejected by you with that spirit which has u 
ways characterized the Southern people. You can not vote for this 
measure without being willing to take more than your share of t 
public money and without voting it to yourselves. Nor can you favor 
the passage of this bill without violating the Constitution, to surrend:r 
those constitutional principles for which you and your fathers have 
fought for a hundred years for so much money as may be held thu- 
You yield up every safeguard that has been built up for the protecti: 
of the States against the encroachment of the Federal Government for 
a Gevernment gratuity. Gentlemen of the South, you must choos 
between God and Mammon. Do not sell your birthright tor a 
pottage; do not let your people be deceived by the magnificence or an- 
parent benevolence of this gift. Tell them it is the voice of the tempte 
that while it is the voice of Jacobit is the hand of Esau. Timeo Danass 


et dona fere 


to 


ais 


mess of 


ntes. 
Mr. Speaker, this bill will make all the States that receive 
I 
mendicants and beggars, and you will find them holding up their hands 
to receive subsistence from the Federal Treasury. 


the mone 


heir schools will be 
| opened when the Federal Treasury is full, and closed when the Federal 
Treasury is empty; their teachers will be looking to the Federal Govern 
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ment; it will engender a spirit of almstaking; it will create a habit of 
receiving gifts; it will create an appetite in the people of the States; if 
moneys can be spent for a purpose of this kind, they will have still 
heavier tariffs and worse taxation. 

Another objection to this bill: It will break down the spirit of the 
Southern people; it will create in every State dependence upon the 
Federal Government. If the amount of money appropriated by this 
bill can be given—if Mr. BLArR and Mr. WILLIs can court popularity 
by the passage of this bill, why will not the next man offer to give 
hundreds of millions? 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that it is pretended that inasmuch as this bill 
provides that the money appropriated is to be disbursed by the State, 
and not by Federal officers, it is relieved from the charge of uncon- 
stitutionality. This clause was inserted in this bill not because its 
authors abandoned their claim that Congress had a right to pass it; 
ndeed, the original author of this bill [Senator BLAIR] claimed that 
Congress had full power to pass the bill and appoint Federal officers to 

irry it into execution, and Senator SHERMAN in the Senate declared: 

If the United States have the right to appropriate the money they have the 

ght to say upon what conditions the money shall be expended. If they say we 
will aid the South or the Southern States to educate their illiterate children, then 
the United States have the power and the right to set out the principles and con- 
ditions or limitations of that grant. The greater includes the less; and if the 

wer make these appropriations at all, the power is also given to say 
for whose benefit the money shall be expended, how it shall be expended, where 


and when and how apportioned, and for what purposes. That is as clear a prop- 
osition as can be shown in Euclid or any other mathematical work. 


is wWiven to 


The change was made from Federal to State officials in orderto make 
he bill acceptable to Southern members, who were unwilling to 
have their States overrun by any additional Federal office-holders or 
political evangelists in the form of New England school-teachers. The 
change was from allopathic to homeopathic treatment, and the pill was 
sugar-coated to please the palate of the sensitive patient. 

The radical difficulty in this case is not one of form, but of substance. 
The principle involved goes back of any question of a distribution of 
the money. It goes tothe substance of the entire transaction, and that 
is to the power of the Congress of the United States to employ a Fed- 
eral power for a State purpose ; in other words, to either levy orappro- 
priate Federal taxes in aid of aState object, namely, the support of the 
educational systems of the State, and on this rock we stand. 

If we give this bill our support we acquiesce in a construction of the 
Constitution against which we have fought from the organization of 
our political party, andifit passes we will have established a precedent, 
and, in the language of Disraeli, ‘* have thereby embalmed a principle ”’ 
fatal to our party, and one which in my judgment will enable the 
lederal Government to break down every barrier between it and the 
States, and which makes the Congress of the United States an absolute, 
unlimited despotism, governed only by its own uncontrolled and un- 
bridled discretion. 

But it is said this bill merely donates the money to the States; it 
does not interfere with the States at all. While I admit that this bill 
is adevice and an attempted evasion of the Constitution, yet it does 
directly interfere with the State government. 

1. It controls the money after it reaches the State. 


How? By a 
Federal officer ? 


No; but by providing in the bill that no State shall 
receive its second installment until it has passed certain laws providing 
for the education of white and colored children without distinction of 
color. Here is a reward for making the school systems of a State as 
Congress wants it. Here is a penalty for not making them so. 

2. The bill provides what the States shall and what they shall not 
ilo with the money. 

3. And if any State appropriates the full installment as it pleases, 
such State shall have no more. 

1. Nor shall any State have anything after the first installment, un- 
less it shall make certain statistical reports to the Educational Bureau 
snd become a sort of appendage to that department. 

5. The money so paid shall be divided according to the number of 
white and colored children of the same school age. 

G. Five per cent. and no more may be paid to teachers. 

7. In case a State shall misapply or misappropriate any money re- 
ceived under the act, or fail to comply with the conditions and provis- 
ions thereof, the President may direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
withhold any subsequent apportionment until the State shall have re- 
placed or made good the amount misappropriated. 

Strange language to apply to a State—if it shall misapply and misap- 
propriate! And whois todecide this? TheState? Oh, no; the Presi- 
dent! And the State shall be compelled to obedience by withholding 
what is due it. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is constitutional for Congress to impose these 
conditions, where is the limit to the conditions it can impose? If one 
condition is lawful, so is another. The control which Congress retains 
by the proviso as a condition of this bill shows the immense power 
retained. Sir, it enables the United States to mold these States as it 
pleases, to shape their local laws, to regulate their school systems, to 
give them money if they are obedient, and refuse if they are not. It 
makes the States mere dependencies of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, let no man suppose for a moment that my opposi- 
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tion to this bill arises from any feeling of unkindness to the people of 
the Southern States, who would be mainly benefited by the passage 
of this bill, or by any unwillingness to treat them with generosity. 
God forbid! Every sentiment of my mind, every feeling of my heart, 
is in full sympathy with them, and no man in this House would go 
further to do them justice. I do not forget their sufferings, their sac- 
rifices, in the long and bloody civil war. Neither do I fail to recognize 
how to-day they are as devoted, as loyal, and as true as we are to the 
Constitution and Union of the States. Neither let it be supposed that 
I am unfriendly to the cause of education. I indorse all that has been 
said and all that can be said in its favor. In one word, I regard it as 
the most important and interesting subject which can engage the atten- 
tion of men or governments. 

The freedom which we enjoy as American citizens was won by the 
sword and sanctified by the blood of our Revolutionary fathers. 

Years before the Constitution was adopted or the Union formed, th« 
State existed, and our forefathers enjoyed all the rights of life and be- 
lief and happiness which they did afterward, and the Union was formed 
to secure these rights for all time. The most sacred, the most im- 
portant, and valuable rights of the citizen are not those which are not 
protected by the Federal but by the State government. 

The whole life of the citizen is spent in connection with, and in obe- 
dience to the laws of the State, and he comes but little in contact with 
the National Government. Every right of life and liberty and prop- 


erty is immediately connected with the State government. It is the 
guardian which protects his family and all his social relations. Under 


its laws he feels secure in the day and in the night. Is he a citizen of 
thecountry? He knows thatevery blade of grass that grows and every 
seed which he plants will grow protected by some law of his State. 
Does he live in the city? He sees in the municipal government which 
protects him the strong arm of his State. Indeed, he feels that he is 
himself the State. 

I trust that no man will misunderstand my position in regard to the 
Federal Government. I am not jealous of any of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution. I would not abate one jot or one 
tittle from its authority. Ido not believe that the Constitution con- 
fers upon it unnecessary powers. I cheerfully yield to it every power 
expressly conferred upon it and every implied power necessary to carry 
them out. I believe that it is a government having all the necessary 
powers to suppress domestic insurrection and internal disorder and 
to maintain itself against all foreign nations. But believing as I do 
that the liberties of the people, the rights of the States, and the per- 
petuity of the Union can only be maintained by a strict adherence to 
the Constitution, I have felt that it was my solemn duty to warn the 
House and the country against this most insidious and dangerous bill. 

If the Federal and State Governments are kept within their respect- 
ive orbits, we will have that which should be the dearest object of all 
patriots—‘‘an indestructible union composed of indestructible States. ”’ 


The Bonded Extension Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN WINANS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 27, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time forthe payment of the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits now in warehouse. 

Mr. WINANS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened to the debate on the bill under con- 
sideration with a good deal of interest, and especially to the speeches 
made by the friends of it, in the hope that I might be convinced of its 
merits, as I have some friends outside of Congress interested in its pas- 
sage, and I would like to accommodate them by voting for it if I could 
doso without injury totheGovernment. But, sir, its friends have failed 
to convince me of its justice, and I must follow my convictions and vote 
against it. This I shall do, not because I may or may not believe the 
manufacture and use of spirituous liquors as a beverage to be a curse to 
thecountry; not because its manufacture and use are prohibited by some 
of the States, for as long as the National Government recognizes it as a 
legitimate industry by taxing it, such considerations have and should 
have no weight in the discussion. 

[ am opposed to it, sir, because I believe no good reason has been 
given or exists for the extension. If pecuniary embarrassments exist 
by reason of overproduction the fault is with the producers, and has 
been incurred knowingly, without the fault of the Government, and 
they must bear the consequences of their folly. Iam unwilling, sir, to 


single out this one industry and grant to it, and those engaged in it, a 











special privilege not accorded to other tax-payers and to other indus- 
tries, and thereby designate this as the pet industry of our country. 

There is a suspicion in the public mind that if this extension be 
granted others will again be asked for and given, and in the end that 
the tax due or soon to become due will be lost to the Treasury forever. 
And I must confess, sir, that I share in that suspicion, which has been 
strengthened by the statements of the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hewitt], made on yesterday in his advocacy of the 
bill; and I shall now vote against it without hesitation or reluctance. 
Several of the distinguished gentlemen who have addressed us on the 
subject have declared their willingness to vote for the entire abolition 
ot the tax. Permit me in conclusion to say it isa tax I believe in, and 
the constituents I have the honor to represent believe in, and I neither 
want to see it abolished nor its payment jeopardized by the passage 
of this bill. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. PETER V. DEUSTER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics 


Mr. DEUSTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The state, in the present as in the past and for all 
future time, must look for its prosperity and for its greatness to the 
laboring classes, the skilled artisans of the land. The money-power, 
the golden aristocracy, is a creature of convenience as unsubstantial 
and as unreal as the fabric from which fancy weaves the visions of sleep. 
Capital itself is but a representative measurement of labor; the dollar 
in gold is only a dollar because it represents an equal amountof strength 
and toil expended in the factory, the field, or some other of the many 
pursuits of human activity. The brawny arm of the laborer is behind 
it all and is in the nature of things the only true standard of value. 
Vanderbilt with his hoarded millions, unaided by the strong arm of 
the workman and the farmer, could not keep the wolf from his own 
door. His wealth is but the aggregation of conventional values to which 
common consent has given a purchasing power. 

The laborer contributes directly to nationalstability. He isthe Atlas 
upon whose shoulders rests the civilized world. Advance the interests 
of labor and you advance the state; degrade the former, and the latter 
goes down with it. 


A government of the people, by the people, and for the people ought | 


therefore to regulate its legislative machinery so as to recognize this 
largest factor in the prosperity of the state. 

There is a war between capital and labor, and the legislative power 
of the Government has been called in as arbiter and peacemaker. To 
act, however, impartially on this appeal, the arbiter must obtain pos- 


comes a necessity. 
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| fallen as compensation to its employcs. 
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pany to increase, without the addition of a single dollar of real prop- 
erty, its capital stock to $80,000,000. 

An immensely wealthy corporation watered thus its stock to the ex- 
tent of $15,000,000, and in order to make it marketable it guaranteed 
dividends out of that portion of its gross earnings which should have 
Its managers might with truth 
say that they could not afford to pay the wages demanded of them, if 
these wages were to be computed on the basis of an $80,000,000 invest- 
ment, which was actually about four times in excess of the original and 
real investment. 

Viewed in the right light, we have here an instance of grand larceny 
practiced by a greedy corporation upon its own employés; for by water- 
ing its stock to an extent of $15,000,000 the Western Union Telegraph 
Company was bound to withhold from the wages of its employés a large 
percentage of the money necessary tor the payment of the interest of 
this heavy sum. 

No human power could probably in this instance have successfully 
interfered as arbiter between the telegraph company and its employés, 
so stubbornly was that company bent upon a victory in the struggle. 
Yet it is this very stubborness and powe: 0: corporations that calls for 
the establishment of a bureau which shali be possessed of the right of 
collecting figures and facts tending to an adiustment and to a sotutionof 
the disputes of capital and labor, and which shall at the same time be 
authorized to advise Congress from time to time of the necessity of 
remedial legislation. 

And asin the case of the Western Union Telegraph Company, there are 
likewise railroads which carry on their stock-books valuations of double 
and triple the amount of the real investments as dead weights to keep 
down the laborer and to increase the wealth of the capitalist; and the 
same is true of nearly all the great corporations in the country 
Fostered by legal enactments which exclude the competition of foreign 
nations, our corporate enterprises became first arrogant and exacting, 
then tyrannical, and lastly brutal. And in speaking of their brutality 
I use the term advisedly, tor no other will do justice to the condition 
to which the workman has been reduced by his hard taskmasters. 

For years, yea, from the foundation of the Government, it has been 
the whole aim of our legislation to build up and toster great manutfact- 
uring industries. Tariifs not for revenue, but to clear the home 
markets of foreign competitors, have been enacted into laws; Govern- 
met consuls at foreign ports and cities have been instructed to report 
to the State Department where American products and manufactures 
could be sold to advantage, and by the aid of governmental machinery 
the American capitalist has been enabled to reap agolden harvest. The 
scriptural text, *‘To him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath, ’’ has been the cor- 
ner-stone of all the economic enactments which pertain to the tirst cent- 
ury of our legislative history. On the other hand, labor has been left 
alone to battle single-handed not only with the competition incident to 





| foreign immigration, aided and encouraged by the State, but also with 


| the inventive genius of the age, which has produced all sorts of labor- 


The controversy between capital and labor is a momentous one, and | 


its end can not be predicted. But it must inevitably lead to tragic re- 


sults if the causes which maintain and nourish it are not soon remedied | 


on the basis of justice and equity. The workmen have many and 
strong grievances against capital, and the nature and justice of these 
has certainly been well exposed through a recent and gigantic strike. 

Last summer the commercial interests of the nation were paralyzed 
by astrike of the telegraph operators, who set up a claim that they were 
not remunerated in proportion to the services required of them. The 
sympathy of the country and of business men who were losing large 
sums by the embargo which this strike placed upon their business fol- 
lowed the action of the operators, and no words of condemnation were 
heard. But the great corporation against which the strike was directed, 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, stood unmoved, and in resist- 
ing the demands of its employés it merely alleged that it could not 
afford to pay an increased rate of wages. 

Whether, however, this allegation was justifiable or not I care not to 
say. Irather wish that it be judged by the contemporaneous history of 
the company which uttered it; that it be judged in the light of an event 
which transpired a short time prior to the strike. And this event is 
embodied in the fact that a few weeks before the inauguration of the 
strike in question the Western Union Telegraph Company, with an al- 
ready inflated capital, represented by, I think, $55,000,000, swallowed 
up its rival, the Mutual Union Telegraph Company, with a nominal 
capital of $10,000,000, and obtained thereby a monopoly of the telegraph 
over the greater portion of the United States—a monopoly so valuable 
that it prompted immediately the board of directors of this same com- 


saving machinery that is driving thousands from trades in the acquire- 
ment of a knowledge of which they spent the best years of their lives. 

The pending bill, Mr. Chairman, involves a social problem which 
must claim the attention of the capitalist as well as of the legislator. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and the right of revolution 


| only needs to be crowned with success to transform the participants from 
session of the facts, and to this end a bureau of labor statistics be- | 


rebels to patriots. The lurid glare that illumined the sky above Pitts- 
burgh in 1877 is but a foretaste of what may be expected unless a halt 
is called in the greedy struggle for wealth. The music of the loom, 
the spindle, and the forge must have other accompaniment than the 
low sad wail of the starving wife and children, or an avenging Nemesis 
will rise up and lead the down-trodden sons of toil to an uprising be- 
fore which the world will stand appalled. Theirs is no mob led on by 
ignorance and fancied wrong. No; theirsisanorganized body of intel- 
ligent men, slow in its anger, but terrible in its vengeance when its in- 
dignation is once aroused. 

The workmen demand that the Government shall take cognizance of 
their condition and that it shall adopt measures for an amelioration of 
their wrongs. Their national, State, and local organizations have 
asked for the passage of the pending bill, and simple justice demands 
that their wishes be complied with. They are willing to submit their 
grievances for arbitrament upon the testimony which a bureau of labor 
statistics will have to offer relative to their case. And until this is 
done they should in no wise be outlawed by State enactments for 
banding together to resist the encroachments of capital, nor should they 
be rendered amenable to so-called ‘‘conspiracy laws’’ when they re 
fuse to respond to the dictates of their masters. 

The machinery of the Government, operated in the past for the pur- 
pose of helping capital to successful investments, should now be em- 
ployed, to some extent at least, in pointing out to labor fields of remu- 
nerative employment. The object sought to be attained by the pending 
bill is beneficial alike to capital and Jabor. It will, it may be hoped, 
relieve capital from the menace of forced idleness on the part of the la- 
boring classes by directing them to new fields of labor, and it will 
also expose every which n 


injustice ivy be practiced by capital upon 





a 











labor or by labor upon capital, and it will pave the way for reciprocity 
between them. Knowledge is power, and with an exposé by a bureau 
of labor statistics of all the facts which bear on the true and actual re- 
lations of labur and capital a new era in our economic history will likely 
be inaugurated, an era in which the employer and the workman will 
do each other justice to the best of their ability. The suspicions which 
now exist between labor and capital will then be removed, and each 
will strive to advance the interests of the other. But if such a result 
be desirable, let the Government above all inform itself now of the 
exact nature of their differences. 


Consular and Diplomatic Service—The Commission to the South 
and Central American States. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS P. OCHILTREE, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 5, 1884, 


On the following amendment offered to the bill (H. R. 6770) n 


aking appropria- 
tions for the consular and diplomatic service 


‘ For three commissioners, to be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, at a compensation of $7,500 each. Said com- | 
missioners shall ascertain the best modes of securing more intimate interna- 
tional and commercial relations between the United States and the several 
countries of Central and South America, and for that purpose they shall visit 
such countries in Central and South America as the President may direct.”’ j 
Mr. OCHILTREE said 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to make a few remarks‘in regard to the | 

Senate amendment for the proposed commission to the Central and 
South American states provided for therein. I believe that the time 
has come for more intimate commercial and international relations 
between those countries and our own. I, therefore, favor the pending 
measure, that is intended to be the means of securing these relations; 
or at least of bringing us such information as will lead to more inti- 
mate commercial and international relations with our tropical and 
transtropical neighbors 


We have too long neglected these neighbors; we have looked on with 
seeming unconcern for many years to the development of trade between 
these neighbors and European countries, as if a share of their trade were 
a matter of great indifference to us. We have been so engrossed in 
developing our own resources and domestic trade that we have allowed 
ourselves to be left far in the rear of the argosies of commerce. It is 
said that our merchants are not enterprising enough; that they should 
explore a market for our surplus products; that they should emulate 
the English traders, whose wares are laden for every port in the world. 

I think, sir, oar merchants have been a little lacking in enterprise in 
this direction. I am not aware that they have taken any special and 
general interest in cultivating harmonious and profitable relations with 
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the states to our south or in urging legislation to thatend. Thedemand 
for the promotion of such relations comes more as au active develop- 
ment in the legislative mind from a popular undercurrent of American 
patriotism than from mere trade movements. Perhaps it is the best 
augury of success that this is the case. The question is not of mere | 
local interest or pushed by any local or class influences. It has arisen 
as a patriotic ambition, and has, therefore, the popular support. This 
ambition is shown in the most emphatic manner by the action and 
nominations of the recent national convention at Chicago, and I doubt 
not that the other convention, that is soon ¢» be held in that city, will 
not fail to give equal emphasis to the American desirein this matter. | 

This is an affair of state as well as trade. The state takes the lead, 
and commerce will follow in her track if we act as becomes our people | 
and our resources. We have passed that era in our history when the | 
Federal power was restrained by rigid construction of organic law 
within bounds that prevented any national legislation for the fostering 
of home industries and the development of foreign trade. We are now 
in an age when it is not regarded as unconstitutional to appropriate | 
money from the Treasury for the establishment of trade relations with | 
foreign nations by other means than private enterprise and the slow | 
process of diplomacy. We now go directly to the object by national 
enterprise, by Government commissions aided by public money, i: 
the same manner that the national governments of Europe developed 
foreign trades for their merchants. 

I favor ail honorable agencies of our national power in this dirgction. | 
I hold that that commerce is for the general welfare, and that all just | 
and effectual measures for the promotion of our commercial relations | 


are constitutional, whether to aid our merchants, our farmers, or manv- | 
facturers. The Treasury was established and taxes are levied for the 


general welfare of the people, and Congress is the constitutional judge | 





of the mode in which these agencies should be used to that end. We 
have the power to aid the treaty-making branches of the Government in 
all commercial matters and in all matters that are proper subjects of 
treaty and which require for their execution an appropriation of public 
money. The money so appropriated may be expended for the main- 
tenance of consuls, or commissions, fixed or roving, or for the main- 
tenance of ships as agencies of commerce. It is as mach our duty to 
tax the people for the development of commerce as for the development 
of the industrial arts at home. 

Whether this shall or shall not be done is always a question of pub- 
lic policy rather than of constitutional power. I see no difference in 
principle between supporting a consul to develop commercial relations 
and supporting a commission like that now proposed. I see no differ- 
ence between supporting consuls and commissions for this object, and 
aiding by public money ships or lines of ships to more effectually de- 
velop commerce. We have long adhered to the policy of aiding om 
interstate commerce by appropriating public money for certain im- 
provements on our inland watersas well as ocean harbors. One-tenth 
ofthe moneys so appropriated in the last ten years would have developed 
a foreign commerce of which we might now well be proud. The day 


| has long passed when it was considered doubtful policy to improve the 


pathways of interstate commerce and establish expensive Federal 
agencies for its development and protection. And the day has come 
when no party dogmas will be allowed to stand in the way of like ds 


| velopment and protection fora foreign trade. Hereafter the question 


will be, What agencies and what amounts of public money are necessary 
for the devolopment and protection of this trade? This is the position 
that the Republican party has taken by its latest platform; and no po- 
litical party can hope to outstrip itin popular esteem or confidence that 


will not take an equally advanced position in regard to our commercial 


relations. 

American private enterprise is not altogether lacking in the direction 
of South and Central America. In the year ended June 30, 1883, our 
trade with Mexico, exports and imports, amounted to $34,644,693; 
with the Central American States to $8,321,801; and with the South 
American states to $107,583,811. In addition to this, our trade with 
the West Indies the same year amounted to $128,929,992; a total trade 
with our southern neighbors amounting to $280,000,000 in round num- 
bers. But this is not our proper share of this trade. We can improve 
on it as we have donein Mexico. Our trade, imports and exports, with 
that republic in 1867 amounted to only $6,467,732. Ten years aiter 
we developed this trade to $11,097,758, and in 1883 to $34,644,693, in- 
cluding imports of gold and silver amounting to $9,782,986! We are 
making great developments in our trade with Mexico; and when the 
recent treaty will be in operation—which is only delayed by this House- 
it will get an impetus that will drive out all our European rivals. 
Sixty millions of American capital are already invested in railroads con- 
necting the great inland marts of that country with our own, while 
Congress has done nothing whatever to advance our trade interests in 
that direction. Germany is ahead of us there with acommercial treaty. 

The following table exhibits the value of the exports of the precious 
metals and of other commodities from Mexico to the several countries 
named during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883: 


Exports. 


Countries. 














The precious Other 
santas commodities. Total 

Ns ccsicsnctd bekinavitinbienes os $15, 201,600 36 - $2, 056,642 25 | $17, 258, 242 61 
United States of America............ 9, 036, 773 33 7, 702, 324 37 16, 739, OOF 70 
France sated elnidaittlliantilnicbidininiienetng 3,561, 987 13 642,918 42 4, 204, 905 55 
Spain..... . 1, 035, 013 00 94,245 74 1, 989,278 74 
Germany............ penenistivwasunitn 392, 955 92 732, 763 29 1, 125,719 21 
United States of Colombia. via 298, 987 55 59, 229 59 358, 167 14 
INNIS «i cic cnmtanteoonnninniinaetans 92, 875 00 686 00 93,561 00 
Belgium. peciwebdinibagedeblepeustaskindl ones sities 29, 040 00 29, 040 00 
San Salvador............ Liaebestiieenatiotn 8,515 40 288 00 8,803 40 
Sn pigilnatndekseheinenbetnticersh odie 300 00 300 00 
WO iiceniecncncetatoosens cesaneqnqnen . snes 300 00 800 00 
Ecuador piles enatnnananstia apasecen nieetenndl 200 00 200 OV 

Total oxdinuetneian 29, 628, 657 69 12,178, 937 66 41, 807,595 35 


These figures show how much more advantageous to Mexico is het 
trade with us than her trade with the European nations. The latter ex- 


| act from her specie payments, while we take pay for nearly half of ow 
| trade in *‘ other commodities.’’ England demanded over $15,000,000 


in precious metals, and took only a trifle over $2,000,000 from her in 
‘* other commodities.’’ France and Spain engage in the like trade ex- 
haustion of Mexico, while Germany seeks the highest reciprocity )y 
taking for her exchanges more than double in products other than pre- 


| cious metals. We will have to look out for Germany under her recent 
Mexican treaty. 

I here offer some official statistics of our trade with Mexico, the West 
Indies, and Central and South America. 
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Statement showing the trade of the United States with the countries below named during the year ended June 30, 188% 


~~ 


————— — 














































Imports. Exports. 
Countries Domestic. Foreign anaes a 
Ss. OTts ADC 
a Specie. Total. Te exports 
= Merchan-, ¢ ‘ i Merchan- ‘ ates 
“ Snecie 4 u . . . rn 
dian. Specie. Total. dian Specie. Total. 
Mexico, Central American States, 
and British Honduras: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 
Mexico........... eesseceses ssceasecescesessessessccescesees 8,177,123 |9,782,986 17.960,109 14,370,992 5,120 14,376,112 2,216,628 91,844 2,308,472 16,684,584 34, 644, GU3 
Central American State 5,121, 315 90,512 5, 211, 827 1, 936, 813 20, 612 1, 957, 425 66, 04 3, 656 70,310 2, 027, 735 7, 239, 562 
I on cccnacsncinanebebuncbiowssdeiiens 531, 839 45, 983 577, 822 487,535 {87,535 16, 882 16, 882 M04, 417 1, O82, 239 
= = _== a — = === <> 
The West Indies: 
a Si aidncnnieetauiei 65, 544,534 |3,754,321 69,298,855 | 14,567,918 16,245 14,604,168 | 535,785 |2,507,750 3,043,535 | 17,647,698 | 96,946,553 
British West Indies 8, 736, 112 262, O87 8, 998, 199 8, 241, 622 30. 100 8. 271. 722 260, 531 16. 104 276. 635 48, 357 17. 546. 556 
Porto Rico......... 5, 477, 498 91, 000 5, 568, 493 2,116, 499 39, 653 2. 156, 152 £8. 200 36, O81 84, 290 7. 808. 935 
PEs: cxcescnnnncencce : 2,971,515 258, 94 iN 3, 162, 738 1, 255 3, 163,993 60, 3638 51,219 111, 582 6, 506, O44 
French West Indies... 2, 895, S57 1,900 2, 897, 757 1, 783, 332 1, 783, 332 10, 223 3), 223 1, 813,555 4,711 2 
San Domingo........... 1,417,519 70, 611 1, 488, 130 1, 179, 200 44, 916 1, 224.116 22 G74 11.419 M4. 003 1, 258, 2090 2, 746, 3 
Dutch Weat Indies.....................0.+ ; = S82, 058 43, 418 925, 476 579, 690 . 579, 690 9, 922 32, 250) 42,172 621, 862 1, 547,23 
RE a ER 334, 003 29, 501 413, 4 604, 565 1, 285 5, 850 7, 561 : 7, 561 03, 411 1,116,915 
Total West Indies ............... 88, 309,091 4,511,792 92,820,883 | 32,325,564 153, 44 {79.018 975, 268 2,654,823 3,630,091 | 36,109,109 128, 929.9 
== — = == =x = 
South America: 
Brasil......... samdibdvanhitnekatien couse seeeeeeee) 44, 488, 459 499 44, 488, 958 9, 159, 330 800 ’ 92. 764 92. 764 9, 252. 84 53, 741.8 
United States of Colombia....................4.. 5,171,455 | 374,558 | 5,546,013 | 6,719,787 453, 972 7 149. 184 1. 412 170, 596 344. 355 12. 800, 568 
Argentine Republic ..................-cseses00s 6,192, 111 saa 6,192, 111 3, 357, 670 185, 526 185, 526 3. 543, 196 9. 735, Bt 
aint suncigivacenbenerehvincacete 5, 901, 724 53, 201 5,944,925 2,363,211 239,160 2 40, 44 79, 320 119, 814 722, 185 8, 677, 110 
i el ciecdndnieaieeie REET Cccenicuschanes ais 5, 46, 429 1, 973, 422 100 l 61, 734 61, 734 2, 08. 7,981, 655 
OER i.n0s.ccsc00 3, si 3,980,110 = 1,38, 755 1 67, 063 67,073 1,4 5, 432, 928 
Sati thinialkiscaiiennenmamietanitovens 8, 155 $43, 739 2, 837, 551 2 22, 945 22, 945 2, 860, 496 3, 304, 235 
SUNN E icc enchntbtinnsndensnarteoneuntnd Meteae 2, 526, 918 487, 360 6, 554 6, 534 193, 894 3, 020, 8 
All other countries and ports in South 
America not elsewhere specified.... 500 1, 608, 213 94, 220 94, 220 12, 676 72 22, 401 116, 621 1,719, 834 
cea ' 34, 767 507, S10 447,778 447,778 3, 571 3,571 151, 349 959. 159 
hl EE ST IAT a RTE 18, 437 101, 013 101. O13 1.071 1, O71 102, O84 120.521 
Total South America... 76, 736, 983 171,680 77,208,663 | 28, 927,097 694,032 | 29,621,129 643, 562 110, 457 754,019 30,375,148 | 107,583, 811 


This exhibit shows a lamentable balance of tradeagainst us in South 
America. We imported from there in 1883 nearly seventy-seven mill- 


ions of dollars’ worth of merchandise, and exported there not quite | 


twenty-nine million dolJars’ worth of our domestic products. Cuba 
had a balance against us of over $50,000,000 on account of the products 
we imported from her. With the United States of Colombia the balance 
is slightly in our favor. With the progressive Argentine Republic the 
balance against us in the exchange of merchandise is about 50 per cent. 
of the trade. In Venezuela the balance against us is over 50 percent. 
In British Guiana the balance against us is 75 percent. of the trade. In 
Uruguay the balance against us is nearly 70 per cent. of the trade. 
With Chili the balance is largely in our favor; while with Peru the 
balance is as large the other way. We bought from Brazil goods to 
the value of $44,488,459, while that empire only took from us goods of 
our production to the value of $9,159,330. 

Mr. Speaker, a glance at the figures of these exhibits will show the 


shown a capacity for civilization and enterprise that falls in no degr 
below our own. 

I would remind you, sir, that it was men of this so-called Indian stock 
who joined with their white friendsin the revolutions that overthrew the 
power of the Spanish Crown on this continent and founded so many re- 
publics like our own on the ruinsof kingly despotism. Sir, it isan honor 
to any nation to enter into close relations with peoples who are descend- 
ants of the best blood of two continents. The stock that produced the 
liberator Juarez, that trampled into dust the empire set up in Mexico by 
three great powers of Europe—England, France, and Austria—has in it 
the material to make mighty nations. The peoples of Mexico and South 
and Central America are just awakening from the torpor of four centu 
ries of ecclesiastical and superstitious bondage. They have interests 
and institutions more in harmony with our own than those of Europe, 
and it is for us to develop the closest relations of amity and commerce 
with them rather than with the Old World, where all is aristocracy and 


importance of the appropriation for a trade commission to the South | serfdom. The resources of the nations south of us are even greater 
and Central American States. Europe is getting the advantage of the | and more varied than our own. Let us give to them what aid and 


balances against us in these countries. Our farmers are liquidating 
these balances by paying for the South American products shipped to 
Europe, or by paying to the South American countries a like amount 
for the goods they ship to or purchase from Europe. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe in the Monroe doctrine in its widest extent 


| encouragement for development we can. 


It will be for our great and 
lasting benefit. I know Mexico well. Whata grand country it would 
become through the development which close relations with us would 
giveit! Yetsheisonly one of many such states to our south. Whydo 
you not carry into operaticn the trade convention made with Mexico 

We desire her trade, and she wants to trade with us in largest reci 

procity. 


and its broadest construction. I want that doctrine enforced. The Mr. Speaker, I know our neighbors of the Republic of Mexico; |] 
American peoples are one and the same in race and institutions. Even | therefore respect and admire them. Hence I desire to cultivate the 


Brazil, though in form monarchical, is in effect a popular government. 
The white race of this continent is, like ourselves, of European origin, 
and the old American stock south of us, though called Indian, is not 
of the same stock as our North American tribes. 

The ancient peoples of Mexico and Central and South America devel- 
oped a civilization on this continent that dates further into the ages gone 
than the oldest civilizations of Egypt or Asia. Mexico and Peru, though 
far in decay in the time of Cortez and Pizarro, exhibited an advance in 
the arts and sciences, in social polity and industry, that astonished the 
Spaniards—then the most refined and advanced people of Europe. 
That such people as the Aztecs, the Mayas, the Quichés, the Colhuas 
and Nahuas or Toltecs of Mexico and Central America, and the Peru- 
vians, whose empire extended two thousand miles along the South 
American coast and far inland across the Andes, were subjugated so 
cruelly as todestroy their civilization is one of the saddest events of dis- 
aster to humanity. These were peoples with whom, had they been 
treated in the light of modern humanity, we would have been proud to 
deal as equals and as friends. We could have learned much of science 
and art and social regulations from them. When I am reminded that 
only one-tenth of the population of Mexico is of the pure Spanish de- 
scent I also recall that the other nine-tenths are of a stock that has 


| of them the most friendly sentiments and relations. 


| 


most amicable relations with them. 

The advantages offered to us in the convention which is proposed by 
a bill here pending to be carried into effect are so numerous and appar- 
ent that it would seem to be unnecessary for any gentleman to advo- 
cate immediate and favorable action on our part. 


The report made by 
our Committee of Ways and Means sets forth the valuable concessions 
offered to our commerce by the United States of Mexico. It says that 
if there be any objection to the treaty, it lies not in what it proposes, 
but in what it omits. 

There should be no limitations on the commerce between any of the 
independent states of America. W eshould cherish toward each and all 
They have all proved 
their right to independence in the same fiery ordeal as that through 
which our fathers passed in asserting theirs. Tl 


of free itpstitutions a 


iey have the same love 
s that which inspires us. 
Our birthday 


They are our younge! 
and this alone might ! 
s not up to our standard o 
not behind 


sisters. long antedates theirs; r 
cited as one reason why their development 
advancement. but in ambition they 
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of her wealth. We have no interests that can be regarded as being in 
rivalry with any of hers, no institutions that are foreign to her people, 
no aspirations inimical to their welfare. There is nothing to stand in 
the way of the most amicable relations between the sister republics. 
it is true that in population we greatly preponderate over Mexico. 
cons 
ions of peoples kindred to her own. These will in good time follow the 
example of Mexico when you enter the door which she has so hospi- 
tably opened for your trade. 
Are 
lvec? Are t] + 


hey not of our own blood and lineage ? 


Latin race. Language is not the e 


vidcence ot lineage. 
Uhre settle 


Spanish ments on 


proud 


our continent were peopled from the 
to claim own. The Spanish 
is as Gothic as our own, as Celtic as our own. 
1¢ Celtiberian peninsula got the same Germanic mixture of blood 
to-day called Anglo-Saxon in our mother tongue. Even though 
vidences of ancient history were destroyed; we might well claim 
from the records of the last few centuries, 
ed the valor, the enterprise, and the grand de- 
velopments of the arts, literature, and culture of old Spain 
when she was the first power in Europe and mistress of the universal 
sen 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, sir, it was this advanced condition that 
not only retarded Spain, but threw her back in the march which her less 


the seventeenth century. 


ing, and of which the oldercountriesof Europe have much more reason 


to complain, are the same that chained the proud lions of Castile and | reciprocity and exchange, become common to our toiling millions. 


Leon, namely, the inordinate aggregation of wealth in the hands of the 
few and the consequent impoverishment of the masses; the evil which 
the learned statesman from New York, Mr. 8. 8S. Cox, has so often and 
so vigorously denounced in his eloquent appeals to this House for re- 
iorm 

‘hough I am not yet emancipated from the ‘‘ bondage’’ of the 
‘tariff,’’ though I do not yet see the way to equal commerce with all 
the world, I most heartily accept the doctrine of the gentleman [Mr. 8. 
8. Cox] in its application to our western hemisphere. Here, on the cis- 
atlantic side of the globe, I would indulge the largest reciprocity be- 
tween the nations and abolish all restraints upon their commerce. I 
would have the freest exchange of commodities. I would have our 
flag in every port, our ensign on every sea—the emblem and harbinger 
of American free trade from the Saint Lawrence to Cape Horn, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
bosom. She is bound to us with bands of steel and ties of interest, 
and the galaxy of southern sisters beyond are ready to join the peace- 
ful union. 

Sir, it has often been said that the soft skies of the sunny climes are 
not congenial to our race; that we make our best development amid 
hyperborean blasts, which brace the energies and tingle the blood to 
action; but you will always notice, sir, that this criticism comes from 
the hyperboreans themselves, like the deprecation of physical beauty 
that comes from the hard-featured North. This deprecation is inspired 
by envy, and it is not true that energy and civilization belong to the 
wintry climes. 

Sir, the clime that produces the female form divine in its most per- 
fect loveliness can not be uncongenial to man. History disproves this 
libel on the south lands. Look at the splendid ancient civilization of 
Mediterranean Europe, Mexico, and Central and South America. Where 
can you surpass the valor that spurned the Trojan plains or withstood 
the hosts at Thermopyla, or that of the incas in the passes of the Andes ? 

The culture, learning, and refinement of ancient Greece, the mother 
ef republics, was only surpassed in the sunny climes of this conti- 
nent. Did not Sparta and Carthage flourish in the sunny clime? And 
Rome—the once proud mistress of the world—did not Rome give civil- 
ization and letters to modern Europe through the passes of the Pyre- 
nees? And did not Araby contribute also through the same passes? 
Is it not to Rome’s Twelve Tables and the jus civili built upon them 
that we owe the maxims and principles of our laws? It was in the 
sunny clime that the codes of European jurisprudence first took root 
and flourished, until they grew into the great tree that cast its protect- 
ing branches all over our race—the same that shelter us to-day. The 


vulgar error that our common law was transplanted into British soil | 


by barbaric invaders from the rude fastnesses of German forests is no 
longer entertained by intelligent writers. 
sunny clime that man reaches his highest development. You may 
launch your Yukon explorations; Canada may force her way to the 
Pacific over eternal snows and frowning peaks; the great Northwest 


may send back its ‘‘ booms’’ to us over alkaline plains, rnde Montanas, | 


and bleak Dakotas; but I, sir, a son of the balmy south land, look 
from the flowry prairies and luxuriant fields of Texas, my own pro- 
gressive State, to see the star of empire take its course amid the brill- 
iant constellations of the southern sphere. 

Sir, it was to Mexico that the star of empire first took its westward 
way; and if its course was marked with blood, is not this but another 


Ve are 55.000.000 to her 10.000.000: but to the south of her are mill- the Aztecs and Peruvians, had the Massasoit tribes been as far ad- 


| vanced in civilization and industrial pursuits as these ancient peoples ? 


ot these peoples imbued with the same love of liberty as our- | 
Men talk of the | 
It is blood that | 


| among the sons of men whose ancestors preserved to Europe the civili- 


. } 
Already we have clasped Mexico to our 





Mr. Speaker, it is in the | 
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evidence of our consanguinity with the sons of the cavaliers who bore 


| the standards of Castile and Arragon across the western main and 


planted them in triumph over the halls of the Montezumas? Would 


| not your Puritans, who regarded the North American Indians as the 


embodiment of ‘‘ sooty devils,’’ have enslaved them as the Spaniards did 


The dark age of military conquest has passed away; a brighter day 
has come to this continent. Let this commission be its herald. Our 
stars beam on another empire, and southward they take their way to 
guide the conquests of commerce and international good-will. 

This, sir, is the beginning of anew era of progress and close relations 
zation of Rome and to the world Christianity; sons of men who gave 
literature to Europe and founded the schools of the modern arts and 
sciences; sons of men who stemmed the Saracen invasions and placed the 
Cross forever above the Crescent; sons of the peers and paladins who ral- 
lied around the standard of Charlemagne in the pass of Roncesvalles and 
bathed their sabers in the blood of the infidel host. Theseare the men, 
sir, who, acting theirown proverb of hospitality, throw open their doors 
in Mexico and invite us to enter and act as if we were in our own house, 


| and their southern kin are no less eager for our good-will and inter- 


course. They offer us a market for our wares. They will take the 


industrial surplus that so greatly impedes the employment of labor in 


our factories, and they will give us in exchange their gold and their 


| silver, the gems of their mines, and the precious woods of their fragrant 
cultered neighbors in the north of Europe took up 80 energetically in | 


The evils of which we are to-day complain- | 


forests. 

Already Mexico invites us to come in and aid her in developing her 
rich tropical resources, so that the luxuries of her south land may, by 
She 
does not, nor any of her southern sisters, propose to compete with your 
iron fabricators or textile makers. They all prefer the ease and inde- 
pendence that come from the healthful exercises of the fields. Never 
were the conditions for agreeable and profitable commercial reciprocity 
better between contiguous and kindred people—kindred in blood, in- 
stitutions, and aspirations. They ask us to come in and aid them in 
restoring to America a richer and better civilization than their warlike 
ancestors destroyed on the continent they discovered four centuries 
ago. Let it not be said that we refused this generous invitation; that 
we neglected this golden opportunity for spreading good-will and pro- 
moting general welfare among the nations and peoples of this continent. 


The Mexican Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM WALLACE BROWN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 5, 1884. 


On the bill (H. R. 5667) granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican war, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I took some painsimmediately after the passage of the 
Mexican pension bill through the House in March last to inquire into 
its merits (before its passage there was no opportunity to do so), and I 
found that from the best information attainable the bill covered by 
its several provisions a very large number of cases having little or no 
merit. The following letter from the Adjutant-General of the Army, 
which I print, shows an enlistment of 37 per cent. after the 30th day 
of September, 1847. It is as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 18, 1884 
Dear Sir: In reply to your verbal inquiry I have to inform you that the re 


.port of the Adjutant-General of November 30, 1847, shows the strength of the 


Army (volunteers and regulars), enlistments, &c., up to September 30, 1547. (See 
in this connection Executive Document 8, published in Senate documents of 
the first session Thirtieth Congress, volume 1, 1847-48.) 

There appears to have been no report made by the Adjutant-General of the 
number of enlistments from September, 1847, to the termination of the war, in 
July, 1848; but taking the statement contained in the Adjutant-General’s report, in 
which he gives the aggregate strength in the regular Army and volunteer forces 
during the war with Mexico as about 100,000, and deducting therefrom the num- 
ber of men in service September 30, 1847, about 63,000, would make the number 
of enlistments from September 30, 1847, to the end of the war, July 4, 1848, about 
37,000, 


Of course you will understand this is only approximately correct, as no tabu- 


| lated statement respecting the number of enlistments from September, 1847, to 
| July, 1848, have been made, 


Very truly, yours, 


R. C. DRUM, Adjutant-General. 
Hon. W. W. Brown, 


610 Thirteenth Street Northwest. 


In this connection it should be borne in mind that the last battle of 
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the Mexican war was fought on the 14th day of September, 1347, on 
which day the City of Mexico was surrendered and the power of resist- 
ance to the American arms was practically at an end. It is true that 
Santa Anna carried on a defensive guerrilla warfare until late in Octo- 
ber of that year, but there was nothing rising to the dignity of a battle 
after the fall of the City of Mexico; hence every soldier who went on 
the muster-rolls after that date performed no other service for his coun- 
try than to show his good-will and his patriotism by enlistment. How- 
ever meritorious this may have been, it was not such a sacrifice for 
country as to warrant a pension, except in cases where by so doing he 
may have become disabled; and all such cases are covered by existing 
laws. 

Remembering, what must be conceded as a fact, that the Army of 
the United States which conquered Mexico was composed largely of 
young men, and that many who were killed in battle or fell by the 
way from other casualties incident to war died leaving no widows, it 
is perfectly apparent that at least 50 per cent. of the beneficiaries under 
the bill as it passed the House not only took no part in active service, | 
but never left their home rendezvous. Of the one hundred and one regi- 
ments mustered during the entire period covering the Mexican war, 
no one will contend that more than fifty regiments (certainly not more 
than 50,000 of the rank and file) ever marched upon or even toward 
Mexican territory. 

The first battle of that war was fought early in May, 1846, and, as I 
have said, the last on the 14th of September, 1847, a period less than 
half as long as the war for the Union. The treaty of peace between 
the United States and Mexico was signed February 2, 1848, ratified 
May 10, ratifications exchanged May 30, and the evacuation of Mex- 
ico took place on the 12th day of June the same year. I speak of this | 
history in no disparaging sense. I concede to the soldiers who fought | 
the nation’s battles in far-off Mexico all the historic valor that has 
characterized the American soldiery in all the wars of the Great Repub- 
lic. I refer to these facts only to show that if the soldier of that war 
deserves so well of his country as to entitle him toa ‘‘ service pension,”’ 
how much moreis it due to the soldier who fought and suffered through 
four years of desperate war to save the Union that he should receive 
generous reward for the loss of health and the spilling of his blood. 

This bill as amended in the Senate does not provide for a ‘‘service 
pension ’’ to the Union soldier, though there is no equitable ground 


| 





tor refusing it to him if one is granted the Mexican soldier. It only | 
seeks to liberalize the laws governing “‘ disability pensions.’’ Is there | 


wrong in this to the Mexican soldier? 
amended, it is to the Union soldier. 
was a glaring insult to the latter. 
Why this conspicuous omission of the Union soldier from the bill as 

it passed the House? No wonder the gentlemen on the other side put | 
the bill through under the whip and spur of a suspension of all rules 
with only fifteen minutes ona side for debate! It was too rank a wrong 
to meet discussion. The gentleman from Indiana justly characterized 
the proceeding as follows: 


This bill will put men on the pension-roll who never left the camp of rendez- 
vous. It will put men on the pension-roll who never suffered the loss of limb 
or of health by wounds or by sickness. Inaddition tothat, Mr. Speaker, it puts 
all this sixty-day class—and I refer purely to the service clause—it puts men on 
the rolls regardless of health or age or pecuniary condition. It puts on the 
pension-roll millionaires,men who do not need the assistance of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. {It puts Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the pension-roll. It pensions men who are to-day giving it 
their support. * * * How does it happen that you forget two millions of 
men who served in a war certainly equal in its proportions to the war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico? How does it happen that you forget to 
include in this beneficent measure the men who served in that war for a 
period of three years, or two years, or one year? You happened to think of 
the Creek war. You happened to think of the Black Hawk war. * * * I 
am talking about what you did on that side. And you happened to think of 
the Seminole war. You remember the wars that were prosecuted by States to 
recapture their runaway negroes. You remember the wars that were brought 
on by the States by violating the sacred obligation of treaty between the United 
States and savage tribes. You remember the wars that were provoked by 
State governors against national authority in the assertion of your State-rights 


If there be wrong, even as 
As the bill passed the House it 


doctrines. You remember all who served in those wars and propose to put 
them on your pension-roll. Why do you forget these other men, the Union 
soldiers? 


Is it at all to be wondered at that the Senate should, while consid- 
ering this bill, incorporate amendments thereon in the interest of the 
Union soldier? Gentlemen insist that the Mexican soldier should re- 
ceive special favors from the Government. They demand for him 
“service pension,’’ while they who wore the Union blue from 1861 to 
1865 can only receive a ‘‘ disability pension.”’ 

The Senate has also amended the bill so as to increase the widow’s 
pension from $8 to $12. 

Do gentlemen deny the justice of theamendment? No, they admit— 
at least the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hewrrr] does—that the 
amount named in the amendment is none too much to keep starvation 
from the widow’s door; yet, notwithstanding, the filibustering has gone 
on from day to day until it is now apparent the bill must fail. 

The Senate has amended the bill so as to shift the burden of proof from 
the soldier to the Government in relation to his physical condition at 
the time of enlistment. No man denies that the amendment is a proper 
one. The best possible evidence attainable is the fact of acceptance 
into the service. To require the soldier to prove that the examining 


surgeon did his duty twenty years or more ago is as unreasonable a re- 
quirement as human ingenuity could devise. 


| seems necessary to curtail drafts upon the Treasury, so that the Union 


| try may be remembered out of the nation’s bounty also. 


| thereto, who served in the military or naval service, as mentioned in said sec- 


| file his application for such pension, may, by a declaration over his own signa- 
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The rule as at present applied is in many cases unjust in its opera- 
tion and is in every way unworthy agreat government. That it should 
have remained so long in force is a marvel anda reproach. How can 
gentlemen justify their opposition to this bill, seeing so many needed 
reforms in our pension laws appear among its provisions? Can they 
deceive themselves with the hope that the country will not under- 
stand the purpose of a whole week's filibustering? Gentlemenseem en 
raged because the Senate has limited service-pensions to the period in 
life when the Mexican soldier reaches the age of 62 vears. Do they 
remember that the Union soldier gets no service pension whateve1 
that he must show # disability and prove that it began while in his 
country’s service? Do they remember that the Mexican soldier has 
already received one hundred and sixty acres of land, whether he de 
sired to occupy it or not; while the Union soldier can only secure land 
like other citizens, by occupation, receiving a credit for his years of 
service ? 

Sir, from no standpoint is this opposition to the Senate amendments 
justifiable. They are all just, equitable, and humane. True, they 
limit the number of beneficiaries of the war of 1846, but only so far as 


ot 


soldier whose health and blood were given a free sacrifice to the coun- 


The failure of the legislation embodied in these amendments is to 
my mind a grievous fault. To the soldier of the country and to the 
widow and the fatherless the news of this day’s doing in the national 
Congress will come as a message of ingratitude and wrong. 

The following amendments to the Mexican pension bill—as it 
passed the Senate—lI desire to print with my remarks, that the country 
may judge whether they are deserving the bitter opposition coming 
from the other side of the House. 





APPENDIX. 
Src. 8. That every person specified in the several classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and the amendments 


tion, for the period ofthree months during the war of the rebellion, and has an 
honorable discharge therefrom, and who is or shall become disabled from any 

cause not the result of his own gross carelessness, disreputable conduct, or vic- 
ious habits, and shall also be dependent upon his own labor for support, shall 

upon making due proof of the facts, under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the proper authority, be placed upon the list of pensioners of the United 
States, and be entitled to receive a pension during the continuance of such dis- 
ability at a rate proportionate to the degree thereof; and such pension shall 
commence at the date of filing an application therefor. The highest rate of 
pension granted under this section, which shall be for total incapacity to per- 
form any manual labor, shall be $24, which is hereby made divisible upon that 
basis for any less degree of disability: Provided, That no person entitled to 
or receiving an invalid pension under existing laws, or such as may be here- 
after enacted, granting pensions for disabilities contracted in the military or 
naval service of the United States, and in line of duty, greater than that provided 
for herein, shall receive the benefits of this act; but any applicant for such in- 
valid pension having an application therefor pending, or who shall hereafter 


ture, at any time, elect to prosecute his said claim under this act or under the 
general laws, and his pension, when allowed, if prosecuted under this act, sha 
commence from the date of such election. 

Sec. 9. That all widows or minor children of soldiers and sailors who as suc! 
are now receiving, under existing laws, general or special, the sum of $8 pe 
month, by reason of the death of such soldiers and sailors in service or from a 
disability contracted in the military or naval service of the United States, and 
in line of duty, shall from and after this date be entitled to and receive the rate 
of $12 per month in lieu of said rate of $8; and all such widows or minor ch 
dren who shall hereafter be found to be entitled to the rate of $8 per mon! 
under existing laws shall be entitled to and receive the rate of $12 in lieu of said 
rate of &. 

Sec. 10. That if any invalid pensioner pensioned fora disability contracted i 
the military or naval service of the United States, and in line of duty, has died 
or shall hereafter die, leaving a widow or minor child under 16 years of age, or 
both, at the date of the death of such pensioner, such widow and minor ch 
dren shall be entitled, in the order of succession named,to an original pension 
in their own right, under existing laws, without being required to prove that 
the death of such pensioner was due to his military or naval service of the United 
States, and shall receive the rates now allowed by law, except that such as may 
be found to be entitled to S& per month under existing laws shall receive in 
thereof $12 per month ; 

Sec. ll. That pensions granted widows on account of minor children shall he 
continued without limit as to age, whenever it shall appear that such minors 
are of unsound mind or physically helpless so as to render them incapabl 
earning a subsistence: Provided, That such widow retains the ire, custody 
and control of such minors; and in the event of the death or remarriage of such 
widow, or abandonment by her of such minors, then the pension and additional 
pension shall be continued to them in their own right, without limit as to age 
during the continuance of such disability, payable toa duly constituted guard- 
lan 

SEC 
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12. That in considering the claims of dependent parents the fact and caus 
of death and the fact that the soldier left no widow or minor children having 
been shown as required by law, it shal essary only to show by competent 
and sufficient evidence that such dependent parent is without other present 
means of comfortable support than his or her own manual labor, or the cont 


! 
butions of others not legally bound for his or her support; and such as may 


1 be ne 








found to be entitled to $8 a month under existing laws shall receive in lie 
thereof 312 a mont): from the date of this act 

Sec. 13. That in all applications under the general pension laws, including 
this act, where ppears by record evidence that the applicant was regular 
enlisted and mustered into the service, that fact shall be prima facie evider 
of soundness at the time of his enlistment; but such presumption shall be sub- 
ject to rebuttal by record or other competent evidenc« 

Sec. 14. That ») person shall be entitled to more than one pens at thie 


+) 
1e€ 


same time under any or all laws of United States, whether st 
shall have been already obtained or shall be hereafter obtained, 


under wh declare 


ich pension 


uniess the a 


h such pension is claimed shall specially so 
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The Mexican Pension Bill—Amendments in Favor of Union Sol- 
diers—Justice to the Nation’s Defenders—Relief for Destitute 
Widows and Orphans—Simple Justice no Extravagance— 
Cheaper than Standing Armies—Bad Faith of the Democratic 
Party—A Fearfal Reckoning in the near Future. 


SPEECH 

OF 
JOSEPH 
© |} 


HOUSE OF 


HON. ix 


OHIO, 
REPRESENTA’ 


TAYLOR, 


IN THE 
Saturday, Julu 5. 


Che House having under consideration the Senate amendments to the bill 
H. R. 5667) granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, 
and for other purposes 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The letter which has just been read by the Clerk at 
the request of the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. BLACKBURN ] charges 
that the Senate amendments to the Mexican pension bill, now under 
consideration, subject the survivors of the Mexican war to humiliation 
and disgrace. And I regret to add that this opinion is generally en- 
tertained by the otherside of this House, and it seems to be a foregone 
conclusion that no biil in the interest of the Union soldier shall become 
a law in this Congress 

[t is not true that these amendments discriminate against the Mexi- 
can soldier. 
spects. In the first place, it provides that all the survivors of the Mexi- 
can war shall be pensioned when they become 62 years of age 


2 , Without 
reference to disability or dependency. 


In the second place, it gives a 
é 


vither dependent or disabled; while the Senate amendments only pro- 


vide that Union soldiers shall receive a pension when they establish | 


the existence of their dependency and disability. 
erence to the Mexican soldier is, ‘‘disability or dependency; ’’ while 
the language in relation to the Union soldier is, ‘disability and de- 
pendency.’’ The existence of a disability or of dependency, the one or 
the other, entitles a Mexican soldier or his widow to a pension, while it 
requires the existence of both to entitle a Union soldier or his widow to 
a pension; and at the age of 62 all Mexican soldiers are pensioned, 
while no such provision is made for Union soldiers at any age. 


And yet I regard the bill as amended by the Senatea fair one, taking | 


it altogether. It pensionsa greater proportion of the Mexican soldiers 
than it does of the Union soldiers, but the maximum pension of the 
former is only $8 per month, while the maximum pension of a Union 
soldier in cases of total disability is $24 per month. Age, dependency, 
or disability without any further showing entitles the Mexican soldier 
io $8 per month. There is no rating in the provisions which relate to 


the Mexican soldier, while the Union soldier who shows the existence | is certainly marvelous. 


of some pensionable disability, and also shows that he is dependent 
upon his own labor for support, receives a pension in proportion to the 
extent of his disability, basing a total disability at $24 a month and 
making a less degree of disability divisible on this basis. ‘ 

It is a little singular, Mr. Speaker, that gentlemen on the other side 
iiffer so widely as to their grounds of objection to this bill as it is now 
amended. Some of them object because it discriminates against the Mex- 
ican soldier, while some others object because it discriminates against 
the Union soldier. Objections of this kind are futile and groundiess. 
In fact they are a mere pretense. 
of the Mexican soldier, and honestly believes that he deserves some 


additional recognition on the part of the Government, will he object | 


to this bill because he can not, in the same bill and at the same time, 

vet more ? 

raut to every Mexican soldier, was it opposed because two land war- 

rants were not granted at the same time, or because a section of land 
as not granted instead of a quarter-section ? 

Will a friend of the Union soldier oppose this measure, which is so 
tull of aid to the soldiers and widows and orphans made helpless and 
dependent by the late war, because it is claimed that the same bill is a 
littke more favorable to the survivors of a war that was waged thirty- 
seven years ago? This is nonsense. It is too much like the boy who 
insisted that he had the smallest piece of bread and butter, no matter 
which one was given him. If the Mexican soldiers deserve more than 
this, let it be granted next time. And if the Union soldiers deserve 
more, and they certainly do, let steps be taken in the future to this 


end 


cially as the granting of this part will not in any way prevent addi- 
tional legislation in the future. 
Mr. Speaker, I do not think there has been any measure before the 


Porty-eighth Congress more important than the one now under consid- 


eration. I had occasion to discuss the imperfections of our pension 





his bill favors the Mexican soldier in two important re- | 


The language in ref- | 


| lawin this direction. 


If any member of this House isa friend | 


It is impossible to do everything at once, and we should not | 


withhold a part now because we can not get all that we desire, espe- | 16 years of age this bill proposes that the pension shall continue after 


| they are 16 if they are imbeciles, idiots, or blind. 





laws and the injustice which is being done to our soldiers when the 
pension appropriation bill was under consideration, and hoped at that 
time to secure to that bill amendments similar to the amendments made 
by the Senate to this bill, but was dissuaded from making any effort to 
do so by the statement then made to the House that the Committee on 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay were about ready to report 
a carefully prepared bill which would correct the defects then pointed 
out. 

A bill was reported from this committee soon thereafter by General 
WARNER, its chairman, but for some strange reason it was passed under 
a suspension of the rules, when no amendments could be made and 
when all discussion was limited to thirty minutes. It contained only 
one provision in the interest of the soldier, which was the provision 
that dispensed with proof of prior soundness, while it contained some 
objectionable features that prevented its favorable consideration in the 
Senate. Isay this because it has been asked why the Senate never 
acted on General WARNER’s bill. The bill did not go far enough to 
amount to anything, while it contained some very objectionable feat- 
ures. ‘ 

Before this, when HEWirt’s Mexican pension bill was before the House, 
we attempted to secure amendments similar in some respects to the 
amendments now under consideration, but failed. On the night when 
we had our first all-night session I went to Mr. HEWITT and requested 
his consent to these amendments, promising in this event that we would 
support his bill and break the deadlock which was then impeding all 
legislation; but he refused, and his side of the House then as now 
stood by him in his opposition to this class of legislation. 

When the present bill was passed by this House it was also passed 
under a suspension of the rules, when no amendments could be made 
and when all discussion was limited to thirty minutes. The Hewitt bill 
was abandoned when we showed a determination to amend it, and the 
present bill, the Townshend bill, was passed, in the manner I have in- 
dicated, and sent to the Senate, where it was amended and put in its 


| present form. 
pension to every Mexican soldicr before he arrives at this age if he is | 


We are asked why these amendments are not presented in a separate 
bill, when this House knows very well that numerous bills embracing 
every line of these amendments have been introduced, and wete intro- 
duced at the opening of the session, and seven months have elapsed, and 
yet these bills in which the soldiers of this country and in which the 


| patriotic people of this country are deeply interested have been sup- 


pressed. Not a single report has been made in regard to the equaliza- 
tion of bounties, in regard to the payment of arrears of pensions, in 
regard to the increase of the pensions of widows whose husbands were 
killed in battle or died from diseases contracted in the service, in re- 
gard to continuing the pensions of the imbecile, blind, and idiotic chil- 
dren whose fathers gave their lives to their country, or in regard to 
any one of a hundred bills introduced in behalf of the soldiers in order 
to make good the promises and obligations of the Government to its 
brave defenders. These bills have been throttled and a hearing denied. 
Democratic committees do not deign to consider such bills, nor do they 


| dare to report against them. 


The course pursued by this House in regard to the claims of soldiers 
Aside from a bill or two removing the charge 
of desertion, this House has passed no bill during this long session chang- 


| ing in any way the pension laws, bounty laws, back pay, or any othe! 


law affecting the soldiers, except the bill before referred to as reported 
by General WARNER. Not only this, but the Republicans have been 
given no opportunity to amend any law or to attempt to amend any 
The Hewitt bill was abandoned, the Townshend 
bill and the Warner bill were passed on suspension day and under a 
suspension of the rules, so as to prevent any amendments whatever. 
The House and every committee of the House is under the domination 
of the Democratic party, and the only way in which we can hope to 
get any legislation in the interest of the Union soldier is to attach it to 
the Mexican pension bill, a bill in which the other side appears to be 


| more interested than in bills pensioning the soldiers of the late war. 
When the Government passed a law granting a land war- | 


The objections to the Senate amendments of the Mexican pension bill 
now under consideration are based on the fact that it makes certain 
provisions forthe Union soldiers. Let ussee what these provisions are. 
It provides that no honorably discharged soldier shall be prevented from 
receiving a pension because he can not prove he was sound when heen- 
tered the service; or because he can not show when and where he con- 
tracted the disability; or because he can not show that he was treated 
by asurgeon for this particular disease; or because the hospital records 
fail to show certain facts. Or, in other words, if a soldier has a disa- 
bility which might have been incurred in the service, and is also de- 


| pendent on his own labor for his support, under this bill he receives a 
| pension. 


The same provision is made for the widow in case the hus- 
band is dead. 


In cases in which minor children now draw a pension until they are 


They are as depend- 
ent after they become 16 as they were before ; and as their father, their 
natural protector, gave his life to his country, the Government owes 
these helpless dependents a support. It also provides that the widows 
and minor children of soldiers and sailors who are now receiving $3 4 
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month shall hereafter receive in lieu thereof $12 a month, an increase 
of $4a month. And in another section it provides that dependent par- 
ents shall not be required to prove that a son who lost his life in the 
service intended to support them, but this fact will be presumed where 
the soldier left no widow or children. It also provides that in case of 
the death of any pensioner, leaving a widow or minor child under 16 
years of age, or both, such widow and minor child or children shall be 
entitled to a pension, without being required to prove, as at present, 
that the death of such pensioner was due to his military or naval 
service. 

These are the provisions which are objected to by the other side of 

this House. These are the changes in the laws which are resisted here 
from day to day and from night to night by the Democratic side of this 
\{ouse, with some honorable exceptions. In all the annals of legisla- 
(ion, in all the world’s history, no law was ever proposed which had 
more of the milk of human kindness in it, more of patriotism and 
eratitude in it, more of justice and equity in it, than the one now 
inder consideration. And gentlemen will find that the defeat of this 
measure will follow them as a blighting memory wherever a soldier’s 
srave is marked, wherever a soldier’s widow weeps, and wherever a 
oldier’s orphan suffers the pangs of hunger or cold. This is only an act 
of justice, a debt of gratitude, a sacred duty. How dare you shrink 
trom this solemn obligation? The graves of these soldiers are all about 
you. The wants of these widows meet you in all the pathways of life. 
The voices from half a million graves plead for the support and main- 
tenance of their helpless children. Let me warn you to-day that in 
defeating this measure you will enkindle a storm of indignation which 
will sweep you and your party from the power you now so shamefully 
abuse. 

The passage of this bill as amended is objected to because it will cost 


the Government an immense sum of money. What if it does? Can 
any government afford to repudiate its just and fair obligations? We 


can better afford to pay to these dependent and meritorious wards of 
the nation every dollar contemplated in this bill, and as much more, 
than we can afford to repudiate such a binding obligation. The other 
side of this House advocates a revenue system which would compel us 
to pay three or four hundred millions a year to foreigners and to for- 
eiga lands, while they object to paying a few millions to our own de- 
serving poor. It has been stated here on this floor that this bill would 
cost the Government from fifty to one hundred millions a year. At 
the instance of members of both Houses, Commissioner Dudley has 
carefully computed the cost, and he declares that it will not cost over 
$16,000,000 a year—the bill and the Senate amendments. He esti- 
mates that pensions to the survivors of the Mexican war will not ex- 
ceed $3,500,000, and that the pensions provided for in the Senate 
amendments for the Union soldiers will not exceed $12,500,000. Gen- 
eral Dudley is thoroughly competent to make this calculation, and 
has the assistance of the best experts in the United States. He has 
made it, and risks his reputation on its correctness. It was stated to 
you correctly by Mr. TOWNSHEND, and [ only repeat it because the 
amount has been given me twice by General Dudley pending this con- 
test. And this $16,000,000 will rapidly diminish from year to year as 
these aged and helpless people pass away. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been claimed here in argument that the passage 
of this bill will bankrupt the Tréasury and impoverish the Govern- 


ment. There are people who would do well to talk less and think 
more. Thereis agreat deal of ignorance among gentlemen who would 


like to be called statesmen in regard to the policy and organism of our 
Government. It has been repeatedly stated here that we pay out more 
money to our soldiers than any government inthe world. This is the 


main argument on the other side, and yet it would be just as wise to | 
argue in favor of tearing down our school-houses and colleges because | 


we have a greater number of them than any other country in the world. 
The one argument is just as good as the other. The United States 
Government, unlike all the other great governments on the earth, de- 
pends for its protection and defense in time of peace and in time of war 
not on a standing army but on a volunteer soldiery. 


. . > ' 
In the recent war we called a million men from the plow, the shop, 


the forge, the office, the pulpit, and from all the various avocations of 
life; from home and wife and children; and the world never saw a 
grander or more efficientarmy. The peace footing of the English army 
is about 200,000 men; the peace footing of the Austrian army is 270,000 
men; the peace footing of the German army is 450,000; the peace foot- 
ing of the French army is 520,000, and the peace footing of the Rus- 


sian army is 690,000; and the annual cost of the Austrian army is | 
560,000,000, of the English army $80,000,000, of the German army | 


$85,000,000, of the French army $121,000,000, and of the Russian 
army $138,000,000. These statements do not include the reserves or 
naval forces. Compare these armies with our regular Army of only 
25,000 men. 
000,000 we pay for like purposes from year to year, and you will see 
which plan is the more economical. 

Other countries depend in time of peace and in time of war on their 
regular army, on a hired soldiery. We do not; we depend ona volun- 
teer soldiery, but to be always sure of a volunteer soldiery we must be 
not only just but generous. In olden times it was said, ‘‘ In time of 





Compare these expenses with the $20,000,000 or $25,- | 


peace prepare for war,’’ and the interpretation then was, to spend the | 
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years of peace in building fortifications, in drilling soldiers, in mold- 
ing cannon, and in preparation for the deadly conflict. But in later 
times we have found a safer way in which to prepare for war, and that 
is to build school-houses, erect churches, and win the hearts of the peo- 
ple by providing for the soldier and his loved ones the comforts of 
home. Do this, and you will have a country which all the people will 
love; do this, and you will inspire the hearts of the people with valor 
and patriotism; do this, and the streams of patriotism and loyalty will 
never dry up; do this, and you will have a country for which men will 
do and dare and die; and in doing so you will add more strength to 
the Republic than you willin building up great armies in time of 
peace, and when the tocsin of war is sounded you will have an army 
against which no other army in the world will dare to come. 

This is the policy of our Government. This is the way to enkindle 
the firesof patriotism. Assure the soldier that if he dies in battle, or 
shall be maimed, or shall suffer from disease, those who are dependent 
upon him will be comfortably cared for, and you will lay the foundations 
of this Republic broad and deep. 

I desire, Mr. Speaker, that this House shall consider the relative cost 
of the two plans—that of depending on a hired standing army of pro- 
fessional soldiers, or the plan of winning and welding the hearts of the 
people to the flag of their country by making it the emblem of kind- 
ness, gratitude, and generosity. The one is the pathway of a republic, 
because it lives in the affections of the people; the other is the trail ofa 
monarchy, along which its defenders are driven by the sword and the 
lash. 

Mr. Chairman, is it possible that this long session is to close without 
furnishing any relief to that class of our soldiery whose necessities have 
so touched the hearts of the people of this country? Why this great 
wrong? Why this denial of justice? Why do the Democratic mem- 
bers of this House, with a few honorable exceptions, sit silent in their 
seats and refuse to vote, in order to defeat this bill? Why have all 
the bills introduced in this House in the interest of the soldier been 
suppressed? Why is it that we have been unable in all these months 
to get a single one of these bills considered in the House or in commit- 
tee? Why are bills which are in the interest of Union soldiers denied 
a hearing? Why isit that any bill which could be amended so as to 
embrace some of these measures is whipped through the House under a 
| suspension of the rules, when no amendment is allowed? Is it because 
the great Democratic party does not dare to put itself on record as op- 
posing these measures? If the committees could not report these bills 
favorably, why did they not have the courage to report them unfavor- 
bly? Every bill of any importance to anybody is entitled to consider- 
ation, and should be reported favorably or adversely. The bill and its 
author are entitled to this consideration. ; 

A little while ago it was published in Democratic newspapers that a 
Democratic House was doing more for the Union soldiers than a Repub- 
lican Senate. Do you know, Mr. Speaker, how that idea went abroad ? 
I will explain. This House passed early in the session a large number 
of special acts pensioning soldiers, which were sent to the Senate and re- 
| mained there a long time without being acted on by the Senate. Do 
| you know the reason? If you donot, I will tell you. The Committee 
| on Pensions in the Senate was composed of nine Senators, five of whom 
| were Republicans and four were Democrats. For a long time Senator 
SABLN, of Minnesota, was absent, and this left the Pension Committee 
fourand four. The RECORD will show theabsence of Senator SABIN, and 
the further facts that during his absence pension bills were reported ad- 
versely by the Democratic subcommittees, and that no progress was made 
| in passing pension bills. This hitch in pension legislation was removed 
| by the resignation of Senator SABLN, who was still absent, and the ap- 
pointment of Senator WILSON, of Iowa, in his place on the Pension Com- 
mittee, since which time every pension bill that could be reached, in- 
| cluding those reported upon adversely by Democratic members, has been 
| passed by the Senate. The Senate has not only passed these bills, but 
itspent several weeks in maturing the bill now betore this House, which 
| provides not only for Union soldiers, their widows and orphans, but for 
Mexican soldiers and their dependents as well. 

Mr. Chairman, the last thing that my colleague, General WARNER, 
did before starting to Chicago was to make an earnest speech against 
the passage of this bill. Ostensibly he was opposing one of the Sen- 
| ate amendments, but his argument went to the merits of the bill. He 
declared, as he has done repeatedly during this session, that all pen- 
sions should be limited to disability incurred in the service; that to 
grant pensions on any other principle would be dangerous and vicious 
legislation; that this country had never departed from this principle 
but twice, and that he regarded these as two very bad precedents. In 
his absence I shall not attempt to reply to his argument or quote what 
he then said, or what he said on this subject at any other time, but on 
behalf of the soldiers of the Union Army, and on behalf of their help- 
less widows and children, who have so earnestly appealed to us for re- 
lief, I want to enter my protest against the action of his committee. 
| He is the chairman of the Select Committee on Payment of Pensions, 
Bounty, and Back Pay, to which was referred the most important leg- 
islation of this session touching the soldiers and their dependents; and 
I regret ay that this committee has proved the graveyard of all 
this important legislation. Itnever reported but one bill, and this was 
so objectionable to soldiers that the Senate guve it no consideration. 
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Early in the session I introduced a bill granting arrears of pensions, 
which went to this committee. Governor Hart’s bill granting pen- 
sions to all soldiers who had rendered 2 certain amount of service and 
who had arrived at a certain age, and scoresof others of like character, 
were sent to this committee for consideration; but they have all slept 
the sleep that knows no waking. It seems to have heen determined 
from the opening of this session to this hour that nobill in the interest 
of the Union soldiers should become a law, and that this end should 
be accomplished, not by open and frank opposition, but by stealth and 
cowardice. The Democratic party holds in its iron grasp all of the 
committees of this House, and determines here from day to day and 
trom week to week what shall be and what shall not be considered. 
We have asked that this bill be put on its passage, and we have been 
refused. We have asked that these Senate amendments be voted on, 
and if rejected, that the bill be sent to a conference committee for 
amendment; and this has been refused. We have asked that some of 
these amendments be approved and that the others be rejected, if in 
this event the bill can become a law. This, too, has been refused. 

This bill, which before amendment provided only for the Mexican 


soldiers, having been amended in the Senate so as to include certain | 


classes of Union soldiers, can only become a law now by the approval of 


this House being given to these amendments. There is now no hope 


of any legislation which will give relief to the Mexican nor tothe Union | 
soldiers if this House persists, as it has done for the past three days and | 
This Mexican | 
It was reached | 
in the regular order on Wednesday, and it has been the regular order | 
The closing hours of | 
thesession are at hand, and it is now proposed by the Democratic lead- | 
ers of this House that we shall adjourn after a session of over seven | 


nights, in its refusal to assent to these amendments. 
pension bill can become a law now in a single hour. 


ever since, but its defeat seems to be inevitable. 


months without passing a single law that the Union soldiers and the 
friends of the Union soldiers have asked for. 


While I denounce the attitude of this House toward these measures | 


as an outrage upon justice, I desire to pay a tribute of respect to the 
courage and fairness of a few of the majority, some of whom served in 
the confederate army, who have stood by the Republican side of this 
House in this long and determined struggle for the passage of this bill. 
Unfortunately we have been outnumbered, but we have made the best 
fight we could, and the responsibility for the defeat of this important 
measure will be borne by those whose opposition has thus far accom- 
plished its defeat. 
the hills and valleys of every State and Territory, the widows whose 


letters of importunity lie unanswered on the desks of the members of 


this House, the homeless and hungry children who keep green the 


grave and memory of him whose footsteps they will never again hear, | 


will understand what the rejection of these Senate amendments means, 


and will appeal to another tribunal, where justice will be more equi- | 


tably measured out. 

Phere is one other thing I want to say and then Iam done. It has 
been claimed that these Senate amendments will give service pensions 
to a large number of Union soldiers. Suppose it does, should not these 


classes be as much the beneficiaries of the Government asany other class ? | 


Strictly speaking there is no service pension provided for in any of these 
Senate amendments. They only relate to the character of the evidence 
which the Government shall require. 


incurred in the service this bill gives him the benefit of the doubt. 
all soldiers were examined by a surgeon when they enlisted and were 
then pronounced sound by the surgeon, this bill presumes them to have 
been sound at that time and dispenses with this proof. This is a legal 
presumption never denied in courts of justice and should not be denied 
to the soldier. 

Treatment while in the service, hospital treatment, and the existence 
of the disease at the date of discharge need not be shown under this 
bill, as in many cases it is impossible, and under the present law hun- 


dreds and perhaps thousands of claims are rejected because this proof | 
is not made, when the length of time since the war and the death of | 
The bill | 


dispenses with this kind of proof and makes it possible for a large class | 


those who know these facts make such proof impossible. 


of worthy soldiers to receive pensions which have long been withheld 
from them. The gentlemen who are unwilling that this class of sol- 
diers shall be provided for are willing to restore Fitz-John Porter to 
his place in the Army, and are willing to vote millions of money to 
rivers and harbors and a thousand other like measures. 

Mr. Speaker, we should not forget or ignore the facts of history. 
The soldiers of the Union Army were called into service under pecul- 
iar circumstances. ‘Treason had its grasp upon the nation’s throat. 
Liberty stood aghast at the monster iniquity, and the civilized world 
listened with bated breath for the sequel. Should the glorious experi- 
ment of free government, the hope of the ages, go down amid the smoke 
and blood of civil conflict? The question was answered by such an up- 
rising of the loyal masses of this country as the world never saw. 

From field and forge, from office and workshop, from hamlet and city 
they came, hurrying, rushing, crowding to the nation’s rescue. They 
asked no questions about compensation, they drove no bargains, they 
cared not for the money; they only knew the flag they loved was as- 
sailed, and patriotism would brook no delay. 


The soldiers whose quiet homes are scattered over | 


When the soldier shows the ex- | 
istence of a disability which can reasonably be presumed to have been | 
As | 





They had a sublime | 
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faith that, if they fell, the cotntry for which they died would care for 
their wives and their little ones, and so they bade them a brave good-by 
and went away, many of them, alas! never to return. They endured 
hardships without a murmur; they made sacrifices without a complaint 
Thousands and tens of thousands have dragged about with them 
their maimed limbs and crippled and diseased bodies through all the 
years since the war without asking a favor of the Government; and 
now age and poverty and suffering have done their work, and their 
once skillful hands can no longer minister to their necessities, and they 
must die in the poor-house; and yet this great Government stands asic 
and says, ‘‘It will cost too much to support these men.’’ Gentlemen, 
if you persist in this thing the very stones in the street will cry out 
against such a miserable perversion of economy. It is time this Govy- 
ernment should enter upon a more liberal policy toward these patrioti: 
classes; and if this nation ignores the promises made in the hour of he: 
extremity, and turns a deaf ear to the cries of the needy and the des- 
titute, whose youth and strength have been freely offered upon her 
altars, it will be a millstone about her neck to drag herdown from her 
proud position among the great and glorious nations of the earth. 


Internal-Revenue and Customs Collection Districts. 


SPEECH 


OF 


BENTON McoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


HON. 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 29, 1884. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7069) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is hardly possible in the short time allotted to 
me to discuss this matter in that systematic way which would be most 


satisfactory to myself and to the House. All any one can hope to do in 


that brief period is merely to glance at the pending provisions. 

Sir, the object of all legislation should be to insure good govern- 
ment. As little money should be collected from the people as is con- 
sistent with an economical and proper administration. There should 
be no more officers than are absolutely necessary. Each officer is to 
the extent of his salary a burden to the tax-payer. This burden is 
borne cheerfully by the good citizen when he can see that the office is 
necessary. But when he looks around and beholds a thousand officers 
who could be dispensed with without detriment to the public service— 
mere tax-eaters—he complains loudly and justly. Our object is to so 
amend this bill as to consolidate customs offices where it is practica- 
ble, abolish internal-revenue collectorships where it can be done, and 
dispense with all unnecessary offices in both branches of the service. 

It will be remembered that during the last Congress there was a 
proposition introduced into this House to reduce the number of inter- 
nal-revenue districts in the United States. That failed of enactment 
by Congress. It passed the House but was killed in the Senate. But 
agitation of it, as is often the case, resulted in the accomplishment of 
a portion of the good designed. 

The President of the United States and those officers operating under 
him in charge of the Internal Revenue Department, seeing that the 
people were determined on relief, at last conceded that true states- 
manship and wisdom in the management of our financial affairs was 
consistent with a large reduction in the number of internal-revenue 
districts. Under the discretion always allowed them they reduced the 
number from one hundred and twenty-six to eighty-four. We now 
find that a still greater reduction can be made and propose to make it. 
The amendments of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THoMPsonN | 
propose to carry that idea into practical operation. 


What is the proposition ofthe gentleman from Kentucky? We have, 


| Mr. Chairman, at present, one hundred and forty-one customs collection 
| districts in the United States. 


He proposes to reduce them tosixty-nine 
We have eighty-four internal-revenue districts. We propose by thi 
amendments which we hope to carry to reduce them to forty-three. Is 
there any Representative here who, after a comprehensive view of the 
entire question, can for a moment say that the reduction can not and 
should not be made? 

I have before me a report made to Congress as to the number, loc: 
tion, and cost of the various customs collection districts of the Gover 
ment. Weare confronted by the fact that of the large number which 
embraced there are more than thirty that do not pay expenses. Tweut) 
of them do not pay a cent of revenue. High salaries are given. The 
cost of keeping up the customs establishment in addition to salaries 1s 
so great that in many instances not 10 per cent. of the actual expenses 
is collected at the port. 
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The following, Mr. Chairman, are only 
paying customs collection districts w hich 
part by these amendments. 


a few samples of the non- 
we propose obliterating in 
Many others could be added: 


Statement showing the amount of revenue collected and the cost of collection 
in each of the customs collection districts during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1883. 

















i tinfiatn Aggregate | pp... 

Districts, receipts. Expenses. 
a iiidicliikc uthinna neeeneeenhsdienniaininibiinnaltiobene $1,501 79 | $12,479 39 
Albemarle (Edenton), N.C.. 2,076 15 3, 264 81 | 
MIOTARETIO, VA. 20.000 ccce00000 2,852 63 2,994 81 | 
Annapolis, Md................ pusreseaennte nalieiieehsennNesonebeneteny 1,556 50 2,421 87 
II iil odin cdnedcnatinaiainiinnunnen tence seckninesdpenintouebneseness 21 00 1, 067 05 
Barnstable, Mass.. 5, 209 01 8,217 30 | 
Belfast, Me.............. 4,489 82 5,176 23 
ND CE cs nncinaceseaceseqsesupeaben venssescciuaves 52,734 27 52,063 75 
I IR I i - sircscinisdasnbesedatvansenenartuawsces 356 86 1,580 89 
CB ccntnidtes obtain sxascessen 3,783 10 5,916 00 
Cherrystone ree, ' Va 3,022 79 3.530 74 
TONE Es Bh csciseentecsesseccssess 1, 259 92 3,414 90 
Edgartow PAIN cccenacesn vec 819 8l 5,165 85 
Frenchman’s Bay (Ellsw orth) 3,252 48 5,585 47 
Georgetown, 8. C 1,449 51 2,036 90 
Great Egg Harbor, N 1, 655 00 3, 05 
Humboldt (Eureka), a 1,728 38 1. 
Kennebunk, Me.. sia 169 69 
Little Egg Harbor, 'N, .. 930 59 1,8 
Machias, Me.. 3, 363 42 4, 
Montana (Helena), Mont... 1,082 14 2, 
Cee alemdecetoanen pinaeia 292 00 1: 
re ee a euneanenibieenmeateeds 210 35 





W hat private ¢ citizen would conduct his business this v way for asingle 
year? He who would be guilty of it would be called an imbecile or 
to Yet there are men here who justify this practice. There are 
those who complain when we attempt to touch them. 

What sense, sir, is there in paying a lot of official deadheads or po- 
litical deadbeats at alleged ports of entry on the Atlantic Ocean $5,000 
a year to collect one thousand? Let us discharge them from the pub- 
lic service and let them go at some self-sustaining calling. 

Sir, for years the tax-payers have had to submit to this extravagant 
folly. But now we propose to put anendtoit. If this amendment 


is adopted it will discharge between two and three hundred officers | 


shown by past experience to be entirely useless. So flagrant is this 


wrong that the Secretary of the Treasury recommends the reduction | 
In a report made to Congress he has gone mi- | 


we are now attempting. 
nutely into the matter, showing the extent and nature of the reduction 
both in the number of employés and in the cost. With his reeommen- 
dation confronting us who will oppose it? If these reductions are made 
the service will be simplified, a battalion of officers will be dispensed 
with, and more than a million syuandered on sinecures and worthless 
customs-collec tion establishments will be saved. Let no patriot stand 
in the way of the reform. 

Mr. Chairman, I come next to the consideration of the amendment 
proposing a reduction of the number of internal-revenue collectors, col- 
lection districts, storekeepers, &c. We are told by the chairman and 
members of the Ways and Means Committee that it will be impossible 
to repeal the internal-revenue system outright, for the reason that it 
would cause a deficiency in the revenues necessary to carry on the Gov- 
ernment of $40,000,000 perannum. The people are not willing to have 
the tax on clothing and necessaries of life increased, nor should they be. 
We, I hope, will also have need for some additional revenue to pay 
Mexican pensions. The bill to pension those old and deserving veter- 
ans has passed the House and it is to be hoped will pass the Senate. 
Besides, the masses would not clamor against a tax on whisky if you 
would only take away from the system of collection its h: irdships and 
oppressions. They are willing for you to require whisky distilled from 
grain to bear a part of the heavy war debt resting on us if you will 
give them a simple method of collection which will be in accord with 
the spirit of our free institutions, and not drag them from home with- 





Statement showing the number of officers in the sixth internal-revenue district for 
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| out sufficient cause This much they demand and this they must and 
| will have, even if the tax is retained. Failing to get this short of a re- 
| peal of the internal-revenue system, they will and should strike down 
| the system rather than allow the loss of their liberties by Federal 
usurpation of authority not contemplated by the Constitution. 

Sir, we have in the different States eighty-four internal-revenue dis- 
| tricts. Who will believe for amoment a large number of them may not 
| be dispensed with ? 
| The CHAIRMAN. 
| Mr. THOMPSON. 

man. 
| Mr. RANDALL. And I will also yield him a portion of my time. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I thank the gentleman from Kentucky and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for their courtesy. 

As I was stating, Mr. Chairman, there are a large number of inter- 
nal-revenue collection districts which may with propriety be abolished. 
In them high salaries are given. 

Mr. Chairman, we had last year 1,076 grain distilleries operating in 
the United States. Of that number four hundred and thirty-nine had 
a capacity of less than five bushels perday. One hundred and seventy- 

| eight others had a capacity of less than ten bushels. It is known to 
| those who are acquainted with the process of distillation that a bushel 
produces about three and one-fourth gallons of spirits, so that you have 
all the expense incident to keeping a storekeeper and gauger at all 
these small distilleries. They get from three to four dollars per diem. 

The object of this amendment is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to have these small distilleries operated as fruit stills are, with- 
out a storekeeper. There are six hundred and seventeen of them, and 

| itis safe to say if the amendment is adopted it will get rid of that 
number of storekeepers and save more than a million dollars a year. 

If the amendment fails, you will continue to require a storekeeper and 

gauger to sit down at a cost of three or four dollars per diem and watch 

a little worm that makes but fourteen dollars’ worth of spirits. You 
| have no storekeepers at the thousands of fruit-brandy distilleries. You 
trust your people in them; why can you not do the same with the others? 
There is no more fraud in the brandy than in the whisky distilleries. 
| I do not believe in the doctrine that all mankind are rascals and not 
to be trusted. 

Sir, there were employed last year in this branch of the Government 
service 1,130 storekeepers and gaugers, 725 storekeepers, and 852 gaug- 
ers (those engaged principally in fruit distilleries); total 

North Carolina alone has three hundred and fifty-eight grain distill- 
eries of less than five bushels’ capacity a day, and around these three 
hundred and fifty-eight storekeepers and gaugers diurnally swarm. 
What becomes of this hungry swarm of Federal officials if our amend- 
| ment is adopted? Sir, they will 


What is the necessity of having so many ? 
The gentlemen’s time has expired. 


I will yield a few minutes more to the gentle- 


2, 707. 


Fold their tents, like the 
And as silently steal away. 


Arabs, 


In many instances more men are kept in commission than there is law 
to appoint, appropriations to pay, or distilleries to serve. One will be 
given employment for two months, then another for two, and in some 
instances a third an equal time, till the salary which should go to one 
man is doled out to two or three. In this way they are kept depend- 
| ent on the appointing power. I pass by the political work they are 
| expected to do, and come to another very serious evil which flows from 

it. That is, they are kept from energetic exertion in some independent 
business of life, lured on by the hope that a better day and more con- 
stant employment will come. 

The forty-one collectorships to be abolished by this amendment can 
| be dispensed with without the least detriment to the service. All that 
will be needed in their stead will be the establishment of agencies to 
distribute stamps. What injury has come from the reduction made last 
year? None. Good, and only good, has been the result. 

Mr. Chairman, as an illustration of the cumbersome machinery with 

| which we are cursed, I desire to call attention to the following official 
statement of the collections of internal revenue in the sixth North Caro- 
| lina district: 


seivatenetie > 


30, 1883. 


the fiscal year ending June 








No Rank. Pav. Traveling Rent of Total Total ; 
. expenses, oflice expenses, ‘ collections. 
‘cucacidadl lie te - L 
I per annum $3, 625 00 $4,065 65 $650 00 $194, 248 90 $456, 864 16 
Sou ai ddishirnon'nishdiha Atasgndtuyresehosnasmbeensheberosonntbnntercete un ccacssasiseoneanvon sas seunésiiainenteiecé do 1,600 00 
6 ice ctieaialoe clicitelcaldhccel edd icthtrcln rigelenaacidnticdhiiialelctiendesssmn easton whee. 1,000 00 
8 i dil aniline liains Geeta a vcatedediepemien coder do... 900 00 
2 ON ae do 1, 200 00 
4. I a a od can tnenteicannleeabaaeten do.. 950 00 
2 | I ia Pian ati ila a 800 00 
3 | Deputy (1} months) 5 I 1, 200 00 
a I ls once sci das entnenenubeenees exoke ool iniesesens 900 00 - 
: | ae (2§ months) liaison 900 00 |, 
| Messenger............ 5 do.. 300 00 |... 
i a  sanelbsuubeicnns fe es sand expenses 18, 257 76 | ome 
241 | ‘a {$3 per diem } 9 | 
Al Btowekeeper Od GAUL .. 2a. 000 .0e coc ccecceceecec cee vse eve sense i $4 per diem 5 141, 882 00 |..... 
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It will thus be seen that it takes 320 officers, at a cost of $194,248 a 
year, to collect $456,864.16. Sir, let us adopt these amendments and 
strike this down. Let it not be said that we tamely submit to any 
such cumbersome method of collecting revenue. These things breed 
discontent. 

Sir, notwithstanding we are told that the repeal of all internal-reve- | 
nue laws would leave too large a deficiency to be borne—more than 
thirty millions a year—there is relief we can and should give our peo- 
ple. These amendments can be adopted and more than 1,500 officers 
dispensed with and more than $2,000,000 saved a year. The tax on 
tobacco has been reduced from 24 cents a pound to 8 cents a pound—two- 
thirds of the tax thereby repealed—and still not an officer has been dis- 
pensed with. I would repeal the tobacco tax and allow the farmer to | 
sell to whom he pleases. 

By pursuing this policy the States could tax these articles and col- 
lect a good part of their revenue. The expense and troubles growing 
out of violations of law in selling little quantities of tobacco would 
cease, and only good could come from it. 

buat, Mr. Chairman, to return from this digression to the legitimate 
question now before the committee, let us, while we are forced for the 
sake of revenue tosubmit to any internal-revenue taxes, do our utmost 
to reduce the expense of collection to the minimum, dispense with all 
useless offices, pass the bill introduced by me to limit the time within 
which prosecutions may be instituted in the Federal courts, and strive 
to dispense with all oppressions growing out of them. 

There are many other reasons that could be given for the adoption of | 
amendment, but I must not further trespass on the kindness of my 
d from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON] and my friend from Pennsy]l- 
vania | Mr. RANDALL], who were generous enough to yield me a portion 
time. 


thi 
nen 


ot then 


Public Buildings—The Work of the Committee on Public Build- | 
ings and Grounds in this Congress Compared with the Work | 
of the same Committee in Previous Congresses. 


SPEECH 
STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 


INDIANA, 


HON. 





OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 2, 1884, 
On bills for the erection of public buildings. 


Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since it seems to be the determination of this House | 
to adjourn at a very early day, and as all the time of the House until | 
adjournment will probably be consumed in enacting the appropriation 
bills into laws, I avail myself of the privilege of addressing the House 
upon the general subject of bills for public buildings reported by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman. I do this because some days ago when we were con- 
sidering some of these bills we listened to lectures from a little ‘* band 
of brothers’’ in this House, constituting a small minority of the House, 
upon the subject of the bills for the erection of public buildings. These 
would-be wise men, these censors of their colleagues and associates, have | 
seen proper to use harsh language against the friends of the measures 
proposed by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, language 
not only unparliamentary, but simply outrageous, and unworthy ofthe 
men who uttered it. I shall not undertake to follow them or to bandy 
harsh words with them. But I will say, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
not one word of truth in any of the charges made against the conscien- 
tious discharge by the committee of its every duty, and not a single 
reason why such epithets should have been used, unless it was for the 
purpose of appealing to the worst prejudices of the worst class of people. 

Gentlemen say they are not opposed to the consideration of the bills 
reported from this committee, but they object to the manner of their con- 
sideration under the special order. The resolution adopted by more 
than two-thirds of this House, under which these bills are being con- 
sidered, is certainly as fair as that of any previous Congress under which 
similar bills were considered. Whatare the facts? Four-fifths of the 
bills heretofore passed have been passed under a suspension of the rules, 
under which thesame debate was allowed as under this resolution. Itis 
true it required a two-thirds vote to pass bills, but no amendment was 
permitted, while under this rule unlimited amendment is allowed. 
Again, under the former system it was simply a matter of favoritism, 
depending entirely upon the caprice ef the Speaker. No one, however 
meritorious his bill, could have it considered unless he could be recog- 





| and, Pharisee-like, thank God they are not as others? 
| them that by their dilatory motions they have wasted nearly two days 
| of the valuable time of this House. 


| enough was not given for its consideration ? 


| country can and will judge properly. 
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nized by the Speaker. Hence the Speaker was the autocrat of the 
whole subject. Under this resolution each bill upon the calendars wil] 
receive consideration in its order and no favoritism can be shown. 
Then why all this outery? Why all this vilification and abuse? 
Why should about twenty members here seek to obstruct all public 
business and raise a hue and cry of jobs and steals? Do they simply 
want to obstruct public business, or do they want to pose as reformers, 
I charge upon 


They have wasted it upon calls 
for tellers and for the yeas and nays upon the most frivolous motions, 
simply to waste time. Shall they escape the condemnation of the peo- 
ple, and it be visited upon those who are anxious to proceed with the 
public business ? 

Sir, what can be their motive? In considering the bill for New Al- 
bany, which no gentleman on the floor attempted to criticise—in fact, 
it was universally conceded to be right, and the limit fixed a reasonable 
one—the bitterest speeches were made, and tellers called and a quo- 
rum required at every step. Why? Because it was not meritorious? 
No. Because the sum appropriated wastoolarge? No. Becausetime 
No; for no objection was 
Then, why the filibustering and delay? The people of this 
They will not hold guiltless the 
men who, when no great principle is at stake, ay, when nothing is at 
stake, will fritter away days of the valuable time of this House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
work which the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds has per- 
formed, and which gentlemen upon this floor and some of the news- 
paper press have seen proper to criticise, and to compare it with the 
work done by the same committee in previous Congresses. And I 
think a careful comparison will convince every impartial person that 
the present committee have acted prudently and economically in their 
recommendations, and are not justly obnoxious to the strictures made. 

There have been introduced in this House and referred to that com- 
mittee bills for public buildings numbering in the aggregate one hun- 
dred and nineteen, a list of which is as follows: 


made. 


So) 


700, 000 


cal Department of the United States Army............... ‘ 
Sacramento, Cal 
Key West, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla wee ibialiniens 20K 
ta seemmpanneibs seni 1235 
Springfield, Ill 
New Albany, Ind 
Fort Wayne, Ind i 
Council Bluffs, lowa.................. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Keokuk, Jowa sa 
SE IEE ITI cccasettthiinnastindpclinesetiieeneselnepntenianistiantheneenehn ; 
Opelousas, La............... 
Monroe, I 
Augusta, Me 200, 000 
Houlton, Me . iO 
Jackson, Mich... psaheneunionsia sine sian 75 
Duluth, Minn... 
Vicksburg, Miss 
Aberdeen, Miss 
Carson City, Nev 
Camden, N. J 


200.000 
LOO, O00 
150. 000 
ina 
tan 
27,000 
100,000 
200, 000 
100 
200000 
15). 000 
500. OOO 
100, O00 
100. 000 


m0 


tan 
> thn 
100 
100 
100 


tan 

ue 

000 

, OOO 

50, 000 
G00 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Asheville, N. U.. 

Charlotte, N. C 

Wilmington, N, C 

Fayetteville, N. C.. 

Columbus, Ohio ... 

Lima, Ohio 

Reading, Pa.. atinneienenmete 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Erie, Pa 

Lancaster, Pa 

Providence, R. 1 

Greenville, 8.C..... iene 

Chattanooga, Tenn..... 

Memphis, Tenn 

III Ti nicsins gmneiirbeempniieenetntannabidaguaianssegeonetieentvanasseunreneinnhess <i 

Waco, Tex.. 

Richmond, Va. (George D. Wise) . 

Clarksburg, W.Va , 000 

Oshkosh, Wis. sickness abit atiainiatielpanihepmnpiateonteinttbs oie divanauae , 000 

Capital of Arizona Territory. 5), 000 

Cheyenne, Wyo cowendniy , 000 

Brownsville, Tex................+. ecasheuiaithaitianeapieaniaienpidmemmaiati »), 000 

NI, SM iiiiinvcecngcntiesscnaty tie wiesvuisetcees cnt-es 0, 000 

Richmond, Va. (John 8S. Wise) , 000 

Los Angeles, Cal , 000 

Savannah, Ga , 000 

Fort Dodge, lowa O00 

Fort Scot., Kans.... , 000 

Wichita, Kans , 000 

Army Medical Department, District of Columbia. , 000 

Bay City, Mich , 000 

Winona, Minn.. OOD 

Durham, N.C...... “a ‘a , 000 

IIIA TIT 0 coninsuniiiidintincenndeninencaturevedemresssd pultheititoupaiinneniieaeins : , 000 
000 
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Fe i iiitcenceesscincasnincnatinanensinnennnsemnysuncemnnne $200, 000 
Houston, Tex. 75, 000 
La Crosse, Wis.. 100, 000 
Helena, Mont............. 50, 000 
Port Townsend, Wash.. 57,000 
Augusta, Ga............... 200, 000 
Owensborough, Ky. 50, 000 
Paterson, N. J 80, 000 
Auburn, N. Y. 150, 000 
III Ti cca ittiiclesintichenste ncanioindshiabiananeesmmnaiivionenaounvedeiin 10, 000 
ine les aicgtnemninnideenedieneenienemnatid 75, 000 
Allentown, Pa.... 100, 000 
I lees sinamnieinnstibebben 300, 000 
Allegheny, Pa.... 500, 000 
oS | 50), 000 
Leavenworth, Kans.. 160, 000 
I laine nena nnnneneennntin 100, 000 
IIIT IIT Ta sc ccnesinenndsitandmnaentyodendeunbuadinerersounpesvteunsen 20, 000 
Louisville, Ky.... 1, 500, 000 
Plymouth, Mass... 50, 000 
Washington, D.C... 

Washington, N. J. 10, 000 
Gallipolis, Ohio........... 25, 000 
Congressional Library.. 

Galveston, Tex............. 22, 000 
Fredericksburg, Va.. 50, 000 
I DE vrainvexeeusesnesscascbeccevecses 75, 000 
cath tiiitiniintnkoisanendadenceisdegnbendeeenecetve 100, 000 
Brunswick, Ga 100, 000 
Denver, Colo.... 1, 500, 000 
Lynn, Mass..... 100, 000 
acai ela ain hpicasialiavuad teninintn nen bidbihnedmianebbaedaNeomesena 100, 000 
Staunton, Va..... 100, 000 
a naan nite 100, 000 
Haverhill, Mass 50), 000 
New Haven, Conn. 50, 000 
I cd eeinbensinnalic’ 150, 000 
Zanesville, Ohio... 100, 000 
Fort Worth, Tex.. 75, 000 
I a  cieenisiaspdeneuabiweriaieaianont 60, 000 
i adiamstudiepeiabuenpietian 10, 000 | 
alee orcad cel ads ainihinnnatdasinesme sasoerendapenctunleeneinns 100, 000 | 
Nebraska City, Nebr 100, 000 | 
I: MINI nila canndesauenunieseanecsante sileadiiainiedéenbenausntiie 25, 000 
i heidi aacihahniewnuneieevts geipetininieniinnttindeiiaiaindiivindaie 100, 000 
Sedalia, Mo..... 50, 000 


Dayton, Ohio.... 
Portland, Oreg... 
West Point, N.Y. 
Jackson, Tenn.... 


100, 000 | 
250, 000 
37,500 | 





50, 000 

Boise City, Idaho... 50, 000 
atl clientes ane ilnlietanbinniehmadaencieieeaninen 75, 000 
I roared ela elated rs daievaction imide dasmesasevenibamdantes 17, 868, 500 


Of the one hundred and nineteen bills thus referred to the commit- 
tee, forty-eight have been reported to the House with a favorable rec- 
ommendation. Of the number favorably reported, nineteen have been 
favorably reported by this committee in previous Congresses, a list of 
which is as follows: 


clan nacelle neuen’ 
New Albany, Ind. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


$50, 000 
100, 000 
















100, 000 
Augusta, Ga............ 200, 000 | 
IT os usanicheninhouineaeiebenmeneneanaiaaine 150, 000 
IAT cic iain as ancemnanakiniandebelinnipataasneneeeridtdilivediaiausnainecmspaiinaueseaienenis 100, 000 
Reading, Pa..... 80, 000 
Carson City, Nev.. 100, 000 
Paterson, N. J.. 80, 000 
Lancaster, Pa........... 100, 000 
Port Townsend, Wash 57, 000 
NT EEE EE Oe Oe 100, 000 
SR ini sass ncsenaniuslagininhenswatsianinudcentesicinsees 75, 000 | 
Key West, Fla. 100, 000 | 
I sad siadaeiolan duel Rbinenchendpeadhineouseumeionade 75, 000 
Clarksburg, W. Va 50, 000 | 
Asheville, N. C..... 50, 000 | 
San Antonio, Tex. 200, 000 
Wilmington, N. C 100, 000 | 
PUNE eiheisinennichnionin sceleneaeaatnianaicuinicintnidiibetaaaindinbaniiendinkiaiainds enjeneaenenaneti 1, 917, 000 


It will be observed that these nineteen bills fix the aggregate limit | 
of the cost of the buildings authorized by them to be constructed at 
the sum of $1,917,000. 

Eighteen of the forty-eight bills have not heretofore received the fa- 
vorable recommendation of this House. These bills are as follows: 








Fort Smith, Ark..................0. 


















saint $100, LOO 
I na | ecu ncpeamnertions 100, 000 
Keokuk, lowa.............. 150), 000 
La Crosse, Wis.. 100,000 | 
Chicago, IIl...... 50, 000 
a 200, 000 | 
ee caiibiuiienas 75, 000 | 
Wilmington, Del. 150, 000 
Jackson, Mich..... 75,000 | 
Waco, Tex.. 100. 000 | 
Duluth, Minn 100, 000 
Akron, Ohio...... 100, 000 
eA SE - Lculinbesisbcabionceevabuinbdidecateisatdebunetbateeve 50, 000 | 
Fort Scott, Kans... 50, 000 | 
Wichita, Kans..... a 50, 000 | 
Jacksonville, Fla..................ce.c0000ee0+- 100, 000 | 
I OU ll lesen tbe dues 100, 000 
Winona, Minn .................... 100, 000 | 


re . . . . . . a = | 
These eighteen bills recommend appropriations limited to $1,750,000. | 
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But it is proper to say that of these eighteen bills eight have passed 
the Senate during the present session, to wit: 


Fort Smith, Ark............00...sc0e0- 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


$100, 000 








Sectiabidietadetinitenenin 100, 000 
La Crosse, Wis..... 100, 000 
tS ia cdaliainianaaeasussiettiaaminaaienionenneaadeiaticianietan 200, 000 
a a cael aceeieneentgenuans 100. 000 
Fort Scott, Kans ............... 50, 0UO 
Jacksonville, Fla 100, 000 
Winona, Minn. 100, 000 


Some of the Senate bills passed that body fixing the limit ata larger 
sum than that mentioned in the above table, which is the sum at which 
the House committee passed them. 

This leaves but ten bills which were reported in the first instance by 
this committee. These bills are as follows: 

Keokuk, Iowa 
Chicago, LIL.. 


. $100,000 





cece cecccescccccecccoosescccocscscsceses 50, 000 
Aberdeen, Miss ; 75, 000 
Wilmington, Del............... 150, 000 
Jackson, Mich............... 75, 000 
Duluth, Minn ... 100, 000 
Akron, Ohio 100, 000 
PN Tc ccesniniweicnas 50. O00 
Wichita, Kans.............. 50, 000 
Auburn, N., Y ...... 100, 000 


These ten bills, for which this committee is primarily and originally 
responsible, fix the aggregate limit of the cost of the buildings to be 
constructed under them at the sum of $900,000. It will thus be seen 
that this committee, which has been so much abused, is responsible for 
reports upon bills which have not had the sanction of this committee 
in previous Congresses or passed the Senate at the present session, num- 
bering just ten, and averaging just $90,000 each. Is this an extrava- 
gant record? Does this justify vilification and abuse and filibustering 
for two days in the consideration of seven bills in the Committee of the 
Whole House? I appeal to the country for an answer, confident that 


| an impartial public judgment will approve our recommendations. 


The eleven remaining bills, each providing for the extension of the 
limit of the cost of buildings and sites fixed by some previous act of 
Congress, and reported in each case upon the recommendation of the 
proper officers of the Government, and the assurance that buildings 
commensurate with the wants of the public service can not be con- 
structed within the limit fixed. These bills and the increase of the 
amount over the original limit in each case are as follows: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., amount of extension of limit $699, 400 


Erie, Pa., amount of extension of limit............ guuhiinsin aptieinpegiianditinn 150, 000 
Council Bluffs, lowa, amount of extension of limit......... 100, 000 
Springfield, lil., to purchase additional ground to protect building 
from danger from fire......... sechapienenneitadsaibiaidiin sian esinianeaeiisaseainciaiainebta 26, 000 
Richmond, Va., necessary enlargement of old building.................. . 75, O00 
Detroit, Mich., amount of extension of limit................... 800. 000 
Fort Wayne, Ind., amount of extension of limit......................... 75, 000 
Saint Joseph, Mo., amount of extension of limit 925, 000 
Williamsport, Pa., amount of extension of limit ; seen 100, 000 
Scranton, Pa.,amount of extension of limit caput ahead 25, 000 
III has sick tise sc aciaeakeinbeonineiiennsebanelaien 500, 000 
a a eect intagliesabeiian 2, 275, 400 
Let us recapitulate: 
Nineteen bills which have been heretofore reported by this commit- 
tee in previous Congresses, aggregating. ee eeinteiie ssicuiadean $1, 917, 000 
Eighteen bills which have not been heretofore reported to this House, 
I ped lnaic a taeda disnddudeurencasuntauaiers dash siteadaasaieiba adiineaiesdiaat , 750, 000 


Of these eighteen eight have passed the Senate the present session, 
as shown above— 


Eleven bills extending the limit of cost of site and building over 
amount fixed by previous acts of Congress, aggregating 


$2, 275, 400 
Making total recommendation, 48 bills.. 5, 942, 400 
This is the sum total of recommendations of the committee. Now 


let us turn our attention to what has been heretofore done. Gentle- 


|} men talk as if the work of this committee in its recommendations has 


been not only extravagant, but as if it were a new departure, a new 
policy proposed by the committee. What are the facts? 
For nearly a hundred years it has been the policy of this Government, 


| as it should be of all governments that are financially able to do so, to 


erect public buildings where economy and the proper transaction of the 
public business require such structures. No party has departed from 
that policy. I admit that in the Forty-fourth Congress, when my col- 
league, Judge HOLMAN, was chairman of this committee, and in the 
Forty-fifth Congress, but few bills were reported for new buildings, but 
this was mainly, if not entirely, for the reason that previous Congresses 
had commenced the erection of a number of large and costly buildings in 
several of the large cities which required the expenditure of large addi- 
tional sums of money to complete them, and therefore it was not consid- 
ered sound policy to commence others until these could be completed. 
But as soon as they were completed or rapidly approaching completion 
the same policy was followed by the Forty-sixth Congress of authorizing 
the construction of a number of new buildings. 

The Forty-sixth Congress passed bills aggregating about $6,628, 190. 
I say ‘‘about,’’ for the reason that only a portion of the bills passed by 
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that Congress fixed any limit to the cost of building and site, and hence 
in some cases estimates must be resorted to. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress there were introduced for separate 
buildings, 129 bills; of these there were favorably reported, 65; there 
were passed, 33. The aggregate amount to be expended upon them as 
fixed by the limit in the several bills was $8,968,201.12. I have al- 
ready said that the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Congresses ordered but 
few new structures, but appropriated large sums to complete buildings 
already provided for. In reply to the would-be wise economists who 
oppose the recommendations of this committee, and who are ever fond 
of turning to the economical record of that Congress—a commendable 
thing, I admit, when the motive is sincere—I will give the amount ap- 
propriated by these Congresses for that purpose: In the Forty-fourth 
Congress there was appropriated for the erection of public buildings, 
$5,731,632.78; in the Forty-fifth Congress there was appropriated for 
this same purpose $8,037,476.97; in the Forty-sixth Congress there was 
appropriated $8,252,047.17; in the Forty-seventh Congress there was 
appropriated $8,636,000; in the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, 
and Forty-first Congresses there was appropriated an average in each of 
$7,062,097.38. 

Mr. Speaker, I have now shown just what this committee has done. 
I have compared its work with that of the same committee in previous 
Congresses, and now submit that work to the judgment of the public, 
feeling and knowing that, while the committee probably has made 
some mistakes, the members of this House will, in their calmer mo- 
ments, freely admit that its work has been done conscientiously, pru- 
dently, and carefully, and with strict regard to the public good. With | 
gentlemen who vilify and abuse their associates and charge them with 
being engaged in a ring to rob the Government by corrupt combina- 
tions aud who then vote deliberately for a river and harbor bill carry- 


| for the secret-service fund of the State Department. 





ing over $12,000,000, which of all bills in this House is peculiarly sub- 
ject to the charge of being log-rolled through and of being fruitful of 
jobs and rings (though I make no such charge), I have neither time 
nor disposition to discuss the matter. 

It may be good policy for this House, after having determined at one 
time by a vote of more than two-thirds to consider these bills, to now 
refuse to consider any of them atthis session of Congress. But I must be 
permitted to say that I donotbelieve it. I believe that when a public 
building is needed, and economy as well as the convenient transaction 
of the business of the Government demand it, it is wise economy and 
therefore wise public policy to construct it. And myjudgment is that 
such expenditures, when honestly made, without jobs, always meet the 
hearty approval of the people. I must also be permitted to express a 
doubt of the policy of refusing to consider these bills and at the same 
time of passing appropriation bills containing appropriations for public 
buildings beyond the limit of cost fixed in the acts providing for their 
construction, which has been done during this session. But as a ma- 
jority of this House has so decided, I must bow to their will thus ex- 
pressed. 





The Bonded Extension Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. TYRE YORK, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 1884, 


On the bill (H. R. 5265) to extend the time for the payment of the tax on distilled 
spirits now in warehouse. 
Mr. YORK said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would have voted for this bill provided I could 
have obtained relief for my people, but as the bill simply gives relief to 
the large distillers of the West withoutany relief whatever to the people 
of my State, I feel it my duty to vote against it. I desire it distinctly 
understood that I will not vote relief to any other section until they 
are willing to voterelief to mine. It is very strange to me, if the friends 
of this bill want the relief they claim, why they are not willing to join 
us and repeal the whole internal-revenue system and free the people 
of all sections, but ii looks to me as if they wanted their heads out of 
the halter and leave everybody else’s in. I, for one, say to them in all 
fairness they must meet tlic issue fairly and squarely, and grant to all 
sections the relief they demund at the hands of this House for themselves. 

I would dare go back and face the people of my State and say to 
them | haw voted veiief to the large distillers of the West while none 
was granted line. I intend the citizens of my State shall have their 
rights and that the burdens of taxation shall be lifted from their shoul- 
ders if itis in my power to givo it io them by my vote, and that every 
effort of mine will point in the one direction, and that shall be for the 
good, welfare, and happiness of the people o* my whole State. Duty | 
compels me to vote against the measure until! « clause is inserted giving | 
liberty and freedom tothe citizensot North Carolina, freeing them from 
taxation on their distilled spirits and tobacco 


or 
aw, 
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Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JAMES N. BURNES, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 5, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the report of the conference commit- 
tee on the bill (H. R.6770) making appropriations for the consular and diplo- 
matic service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. BURNES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Senate amendment placed upon the bill, and 
which has just been read, seeks to make an appropriation of $250,000 
When the amend- 
ment was first considered by the House it was deemed advisable to 
avoid all discussion of it, and by common consent a vote was taken 
without any public explanation of the merits or demerits of the propo- 
sition as made by the Secretary of State. For a second time, the Sen- 
ate still insisting upon the amendment, it was called up in and again 
rejected by the House, also without explanation or debate. The Sen- 
ate stimulated by the persistent and ambitious Secretary, having again 
refused to recede from the amendment, notwithstanding the decisive 
action of the House thereon, it comes before you for the third and last 
time, I hope, with all the added power and influence of the executive 
department of the Government. We have the option of submitting to 
the persistent and unreasonable demands and entreaties of the honor- 
able Secretary of State and of the other branch of Congress, or, resist- 
ing, place all the facts and arguments bearing upon the scheme before 
the House and the country. 

Acting under the advice and direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and strengthened by the counsel of leading associates in this 
House, I shall undertake to make a plain, fair statement of all the 
facts within my knowledge as a representative of the people bearing 
upon the subject to be considered. Such arguments and conclusions 


| as may seem pertinent thereto will be left without any extended effort 


on my part to some of my honored colleagues and associates. At this 
unpropitious hour (3 a. m.), if I shall be either tedious or incoherent, 
I trust the House will kindly indulge me. 

All of us may well regret that this amendment has been again re- 
turned for further and definite action. I had earnestly hoped that we 
might be spared, and that the country might. be spared, any further 
consideration or discussion of this unpleasantsubject. But appeal after 
appeal to gentlemen on the other side to cease the pressing of this amend- 
ment upon us has been in vain. Senators and Representatives of the 
same political party with the Secretary of State have avowed their 
sympathy with our resistance to this appropriation; but the minority 
here, encouraged by intimations of support froma very few of my party 
associates, hopeful because of the absence of so many others at the great 
Chicago convention, and stimulated by the personal, political, or social 
influences of the administration, have heedlessly brought the subject 
to its present point of consideration. For no part of this am I in any 
sense responsible; nor are any of the trusted leaders of my party. The 
people of the whole country must, therefore, have the opportunity of 
judging, on all the facts and circumstances, between the action of the 
Senate and that of the House. 

Toward the close, perhaps shortly after the close, of the celebrated ad- 
ministration of a great soldier-President, twelve men—an even dozen- 
secured a concession from the Government of the Central American 
State of Nicaragua of a great body of land and the right to construct 
a canal across the state, through Lake Nicaragua, connecting the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. By the express terms of the concession the 
concessionnaires were required to perform a certain portion of the work 
of constructing a canal prior to October 24, 1884, under penalty of 
absolute forfeiture of all rights thereunder. None of the required work 
has been done. The concessionnaires have had themselves incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Colorado by the name, I believe, of 
‘The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,’’ but beyond that no 
expense has been incurred and no progress has been made. 

Some of these twelve concessionnaires are men high in the confidence 
and employment of the Government. One of them was for eight years 
the President of the United States; another one has reached the dis- 
tinction of an admiral in the Navy of the United States, and still an- 
other is an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States at one of the South American states, besides being very 
highly connected by blood or marriage with the personnel of the State 
Department. All are connected or were recently connected with the 


| Government of our coautry, excepting two or three who are said to be 


eminent citizens of the State of Nicaragua. 

Informally, outside of the usual clannels of communication, hur- 
riedly, stoutly, and all at once, a proposition is brought to your com- 
mittee unvolving an appropriation of $250,000 for the secret-service fund 











of the State Department, and for the alleged purpose of securing a con- 
tract by which the rights of the twelve concessionnaires would be secured 
to the Government on the further payment of $1,200,000 or $100,000 
toeach. The concession was presented as an immensely valuable thing. 
In addition to the twosums of money just mentioned it was stated that 
$75,000,000 more would be-required from the national Treasury to 
construct the canal. Equally skillful as engineer and diplomat, as 
profoundly intimate with theodolites as with statecraft, our ‘‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend’’ needed but a few moments to demonstrate 
that the estimates of ordinary engineers fixing the probable cost of the 
work at not less than $300,000,000 were unreasonable and absurd, and 
that the volcanic action in that country, instead of wrecking or de- 
stroying the masonry in the necessary locks and dams of the canal, had 
the beneficent kindness to cement and strengthen it. 
therance of this great international enterprise, the forces of nature were 
in fraternal accord with the genius and spirit of diplomacy. How piti- 
ful that both should be embarrassed for the want of but $76,450,000 
from the great surplus ‘‘ idle in the Treasury.’’ 

Two of the great powers are reported as holding tickets in what has 
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Thus, in fur- | 


this friendly proceeding of manifesting the great value which they have at- 
tached to the friendship of the Emperor, and their solicitude to cultivate the 
best understanding with his government. In the discussions to which this in- 
terest has given rise, and in the arrangements by which they may terminate, 
the oceasion has been judged proper fer asserting as a principle, in which the 
rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the-American conti- 
nents by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain are henceforth not to be considered as subjecis for future colonization 
by any European powers. 

The above was the carefully chosen language in which the great prin- 
ciple was clearly foreshadowed. But, asif toshow his determination 
to advance upon and never recede from the principle asserted, the Pres- 
ident before concluding the same great paper says: 

It was stated at the commencement of the last session that a great effort was 
then making in Spain and Portugal to improve the condition of the peoples of 
those countries, and it appeared to be conducted withextraordinary moderation. 
It need scarcely be remarked that the result has been so far very different from 
what was then anticipated. Of events in that quarter of the globe with which 
we have so much intercourse, and from which we derive our origin, we have 
always been anxious and interested spectators. The citizens of the United 
States cherish sentiments the most friendiy in favor of the liberty and happi-; 
ness of their fellow-men on that side of the Atlantic. In the wars ofthe Euro- 
pean powers, in matters relating to themselves, we have never taken any part, 





been called a diplomaticlottery. The prize—grand prize they call it— 
is the right to construct a ship-canal across the isthmus connecting the 
two Americas. Why we should purchase that which this Government, 
as now administered, has suffered Frenchmen to take at will the hon- 
orable Secretary does not tell us. Why this Government should pur- 
chase a right that Nicaragua tendered, freely and without cost, to 
twelve mere adventurers the honorable Secretary does not tell us. 
Why we should deny to Germans that which we allow Frenchmen to 
take must be withheld as a state secret. We are asked to submit our- 
selves and our judgments, tranquilly, to the proverbial good luck of 
the Administration, without curiosity to know or desire to uncover the 
secrets of the art diplomatique, with the assurance that for $1,450,000 
the Government will obtain the barren right to construct a canal across 
the State of Nicaragua. 

Mighty prize! Proud trophy for the Forty-eighth Congress! Your 
Committee on Appropriations are asked to indorse in blindness a seem- 
ingly blind scheme, and after such an indorsement to demand the blind 
-confidence of the House. With all due respect for the integrity of the 
present administration, we can not accept such a suggestion, nor ask 
nor accept such a childlike acquiescence. The American House of 
Representatives will never give such a confidence to a committee or to 
any branch or department of the Government; and our people will 
ever abhor and detest all secret and irresponsible expenditures of the 
public money. The joining together of two committees—Foreign Af- 
fairs with Appropriations—does not change the principle. Nothing 
but a committee of the whole House can represent the will and duty 
of the House. Noother committee can determine the question whether 
$250,000 of the public money shall be torn from its place in the Treas- 
ury, without account or accountability, and given to secret uses and 
\purposes, which, so far as we are informed, are immeasurably below 
the dignity and honor of our institutions and our flag. 

The inquiry was made in conference and may properly arise here: 
what is the necessity for all this haste? Now, sir [after a pause], I 
hesitate because although I feel at perfect liberty to speak to the whole 
subject without reserve or restraint, yet for the sake of what, by some 
chance, may be an occult or latent interest of the Government, I would 
not go beyond the necessities of a full and fair discussion of what I 
regard a monstrous proposition. Therefore I will not say what I in- 
tended, but will briefly outline the facts as they exist in the first in- 
stance. We are told that unless this appropriation is made before the 
24th day of October next two of the great powers of the earth, vieing 
with each other in efforts to win the prize, will close every door in 
Nicaragua against us, and leave the United States a stranger toa great 
ship-canal between the two great oceans. To this threatened peril we 
interposed and now here interpose the provision in the concession that 
makes its transfer an impossibility. To this threatened peril we further 
interposed and now here interpose the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine,’’ to which I 
shall more particularly call your attention. And to this threatened 
peril we further interposed and now again interpose the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty; and finally, we now submit, what harm can result to this coun- 
try from the construction of the suggested canal by German men and 
German money, if it be done with a full knowledge of the fact that 
the ‘* Monroe doctrine’’ is the declaration of a national right, which 
this Government will promptly assert whenever the peace and henpi- 
ness of our people or of the people of Nicaragua require it ? 

In 1823 President Monroe, in his annual message to Congress, 
nounced with respectful firmness a great principle of American na‘ 
ality. That it foreshadowed rather than expressed the full meaning 
intended is but the lofty evidence of a patriotic determination on the 


ai” 


part of the President to advance the great doctrine without taking « } 


single step backward. He said: 

At the proposal of the Russian Imperial Government made through the min- 
ister of the Emperor residing here, a full power and instructions have been 
transmitted to the minister of the United States at St. Petersburg to arrange by 
amicable negotiation the respective rights and interests of the two nations on 
the northwest coast of this continent. 

His Imperial Majesty to the Government of Great Britain which has likewise 
been acceded to. _The Government of the United States has been desirous by 


A similar proposal had been made by | 


nor does it comport with our policy soto do. It is only when our rights are in- 
vaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for 
our defense. With the movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened 
and impartial observers. The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different from thatof America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective governments. And to the defense of our own, which 
has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we have en- 
joyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, 
to candor and to the amicable relations existing between the United States and 
those powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have on great consideration and on just principles acknow!l- 
edged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny by any European power in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. In the war between those new governments and Spain we 
declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, and to this we have ad- 
hered, and shall continue to adhere provided no change shall occur which, in 
the judgment of the competent authorities of this government, shall make a 
corresponding change on the partof the United States indispensable to their se- 
curity. The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe is still unset- 
tled. Of this important fact no stronger proof can be adduced than that the 
allied powers should have thought it proper on any principle satisfactory to 
themselves to have interposed by force in the internal concerns of Spain. To 
what extent such interposition may be carried on the same principle is a ques- 
tion in which all independent powers whose governments differ from theirs 
are interested, even those most remote, and surely none more so than the United 
States. Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early age of 
the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless re- 
mains the same—which is, notto interfere inthe internal concerns of any of its 
powers; to consider the government de facto as the legitimate goveriment for 
us, to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve those relations by a 
frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting in all instances thejust claims of every 
power, submitting toinjuries from none. But in regard to those continents cir- 
cumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It is impossible that 
the allied powers should extend their political system to any portion of either 
continent without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can any one be- 
lieve that our Southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their 
own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such 
interposition in any form with indifference. If we look to the comparative 
strength and resources of Spain and those new governments, and their distance 
from each other, it must be obvious that she can never subdue them. It is still 
the true policy of the United States to leave the parties to themselves in the 
hope that other powers will pursue the same course. 


The final declaration of President Monroe bearing upon this great 
subject was made in his last annual message to Congress. Speaking of 
the new nations of Spanish America and their progress he says: 


In this their career, however, we bave uot interfered, believing that every 
people have a right to institute for themselves the government which in their 


judgment may suitthem best * * * Thedvepiatercst which we ta n their 
} independence, which we have acknowledged. and in their eniovment of all the 
rights incident thereto, especially in the very important one of ins ting their 
own government, has been declared and isknuwnto the worid. separated as 
we are from Europe by the Great At’ .ntic Ocean, we can have no concern in 
the wars of the European “overrmen.s,. +r in th: causes which produced ther 
The balance of power bet ¢ them, i: whichever seale it may turn in its 
various vibrations, can not affee. us. It is the ij est of the United States to 
preserve the most friendly relations with every power, and on conditions fairs 


equal, and applicable to all. But in regard t» our reig.ors our situation is 
different. It is impossible for the European gover uients to interfere in their 
concerns, especially in those alluded to, which are vital, without affecting us; 
indeed, the motive which might induce such interference in the present 
of the war between the parties, if a warit may be called, would app: 
equally applicable to us. It is gratifying to know that some of the power 
| whom we enjoy a very friendly intercourse, and to whom these view 
heen communicated, have appeared to acquiesce in them. 
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If u = declarations of President Monroe, 


we taake an analysis o! 
t read, we couzlude: 
first. That the American continents are not open to further or future 
‘olonization by European powers. 
second. That any attempt on the part of any European power to ex- 
tend its system to any portion of this hemisphere is dangerous to our 
pcace and safety, and will not be allowed under any circumstances. 
Third. That any attempt to oppress the people or control the destiny 
| of any Spanish-American state by any European nation will be re- 
| garded as the manifestation of an unfriendly feeling toward us. 
| Fourth. That the extension of their systems to this continent by 
| European nations would endanger our peace and happiness; and their 
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interference in the affairs of any South or Central American state can | 
not be witnessed by us with indifference. 

Ard finally, as a fair and logical conclusion of the whole matter, that 
the people and Government of the United States of America, by reason 
of their geographical position, of their natural and political rights in 
Central and South America as neighbors, and of their well-established 
purpose never to interfere or intermeddle in any mere European ques- 
tion, will never allow any European government to hold any right or 
privilege in this hemisphere which is now or may hereafter become a 
menace to their safety, peace, prosperity, or happiness. 

Whatever foothold, therefore, any one or all of the great powers of 
Europe may have obtained or may hereafter obtain on these continents 
must be considered and held subsidiary to the great right of the great 
Republic to preserve itself from every coming danger and at any time 
to take and hold that which may disturb the peace, mar the happi- 
ness, or affect the substantial prosperity of its people. 

The affected obscurity and courtly monotone of diplomatic phrases 
may shade or veil our national intention, but whenever the occasion 
for the people of this country to declare it arrives the whole world 
may read it in red letters upon the sky, rather than in musty tomes of 
a sclemeful diplomacy. 

The advecates of this amendment have been called upon to inform us 
if the proposed action of the Secretary of State was not in violation of 
an existing treaty between the United States and Great Britain. To 
this hour no satisfactory answer has been made. It is not possible to 
ignore the fact that on the 19th day of April, 1850, a treaty was exe- 
cuted by the two countries, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
by the terms and stipulations of which this plighted-faith-keeping and 
plighted-faith-demanding Republic agreed that it would never obtain or 
maintain for itself any ship-canal through the San Juan River, nor and 
through either or both of the lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; and that it would never erect or main- 
tain any fortifications commanding the same; and that it would never 
make use of any protection which it affords or may afford, or any alli- 
ance which it has or may have to or with the state or people of Nica- 
ragua for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortification, 
or of occupying, tortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, or of assuming or 
exercising dominion over the same; and that it will not take advantage 
of any intimacy or use any alliance, connection, or influence that it 
may possess with Nicaragua, through whose territory thesaid canal may 
pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for 
its citizens any right or advantage in regard to commerce or navigation 
through said canal which shall not be offered on the same terms to the 
subjects of Great Britain. These are some of the solemn compacts made 
in this Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and so far as we are officially or other- 
wise advised the treaty is in as full force and effect as on the day of 
the exchange of ratifications by the two governments. 

The Secretary of State says the abrogation of the treaty has been a 
subject of diplomatic correspondence; hut he admits that no formal 
notice to abrogate has been given by or to either government. It has 
been claimed that Great Britain has viclated the treaty, and that there- 
fore it is ¢pso facto null and void. Great Britain denies that any such 
violation has occurred, and has demanded specification and proof. It 
hus not been prevended that any such specHication or proof has been 





urnished Great Britain by our State Department. 

If there was ever a treaty that ought to be annulled, this is the one. 
If there was ever a treaty that this Government ought to violate, this 
is the one. It was un-American, unwise, unjust to our history and tra- 
ditions and a stain upon our nationalhonor. But we have lived up to 
it for a third ofa century. Is it not the part of wisdom as well as of 
duty to abrogate it by such reasonable and formal notice as international 
law and custom may sanction rather than by a secretintrigue in viola- 
tion of itatlast? As Americans we are strong enough and brave enough 
to keep our Government within the plain path of duty and right. 
an evil hour the administration of President Fillmore made the United 
States and Great Britain partners in a prospective ship-canal through 
Nicaragua. Let us dissolve the partnership with due national dignity 
and decorum, by mutual consent, or, failing in that, by respectful no- 
tice. Let us not secretly, in darkness and blindness, by intrigue and 
contrivance, seize a seemingly forbidden thing which in six months we 
can in honor, in the sunlight of Heaven, and in the spirit of American 
manhood, without diplomatic mousing, put out the. great arm of the 
nation and take by divine right. Away from statecraft and juggling, 
which some seem to regard as diplomacy and statesmanship, in every 


household in our broad land where the altar of home is’ maintained in | 


its integrity there is a living prayer that this Republic and its Govern- 
ment may avoid ‘‘even the appearance of evil’’ in dealing with man- 


In | 


| opposing the whole scheme. 





kind. This Clayton-Bulwer treaty, then, hateful as it is, raises a bar 
to the inchoate proceedings of the honorable Secretary of State. Let | 
us wait until it is removed. And when it is removed, let us discuss 
with our great constituencies, not here in the after-midnight hours of 
an expiring session, whether we want to construct such a work, in such 
a place, at such a fearful cost, and pay such a tribute in money to twelve 
traffickers in the national honor and the national prosperity. 

It is suggested that in perfect fairness to the twelve concessionnaires 
it ought to be stated that it is claimed for them that in obtaining their 
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act of incorporation by the State of Colorado some ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars were expended, and they are willing te make no claim for 
that sum if the $1,200,000 are paid them. So, after all, it can not be 
said that they are entirely destitute of liberality to the Government! 
{ Laughter. } 

We conclude that if these concessionnaires have rights in Nicaragua, 
this Government, on general principles, will protect them, perhaps re- 
gardless of any question as to the means and influences used in secur- 
ing them. The seemingly vested right of a citizen is a dangerous thing 
for a government to touch. But when citizens have sought to place 
themselves in the supposed pathway of progress of their government 
and caught a fleeting shadow that they can neither hold nor utilize, we 
know of no obligation that requires the government to pay them 
$1,200,000 or any other sum for their adventure. If they have some- 
thing to sell that the Government needs, let us purchase it at a fair price. 
if they have nothing, or nothing that we need, let us not first lend them 
the anticipated future of a continent, and then, under the influence of 
diplomatic hints and organized power, discount in dollars the loan we 
ourselves have made. 

Mr. BELFORD. Will the gentleman from Missouri mention the 
names of citizens of my State who are engaged in that enterprise ? 

Mr. BURNES. I am happy in saying that the Centennial State, 
always so ably and fairly represented in this House, had no represent- 
ative among the twelve concessionaires. They simply found you 
Legislature or lawsconvenient for the obtaining of an act of incorpora- 
tion. This is all that Colorado had to do with the subject. 

Mr.SPRINGER. A charter out there costs about $2.50, I guess. 

Mr. BURNES. The estimate of my friend from Illinois is about 
correct. 

Mr. COSGROVE. And dear at that. [Laughter ] 

Mr. BURNES. Another suggestion has been made. It was made 
to avoid the objection that we urge against paying out so large a sum 
of money to mere private parties who have nothing to sell. The sug- 
gestion was that further negotiations with the concessionnaires would 
be abandoned and this Government would treat directly with another 
government—perhaps the personnel of the government. It could not, 
however, be concealed that the results would be the same. The same 
amounts of money would be required, and the same benefits would re- 
sult to the concessionnaires. It was doing indirect'y that which the 
people would object to and protest against if done directly. It was to 
obtain nothing more nor less, and pay neither more nor less, than the 
original scheme involved. It was doubtless the refined spirit of diplo- 
macy at work—its essence and genius; but ordinary business simplicity 
could neither compass it nor yield to it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman from Missouri aliow me a ques- 
tion, confidentially? [Laughter. } 

Mr. BURNES. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to have my friend from Missouri state at 
this time the sums oi money now or hereafter to be involved by th’s 
proceeding. 

Mr. BURNES. It always gives me pleasure to follow the sugges- 
tion of my distinguished fricnd from Georgia—— 

Mr. HENLEY. Will your answer be confidential? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BURNES. No, sir; but unless our friends the Official Reporters 
preserve what we say at this hour it will have a more certain oblivion. 

Now, in answer to my friend from Georgia: This amendment calls 
for $250,000. That sum enables the Secretary to make a contract. 
Then follows $1,200,000 to pay the concessionaires directly or indi- 
rectly. Then follows $75,000,000, the Secretary says, $300,000,000 
others say, to construct a canal. 

In the best judgment and information of your committee the begin 
ning involves or contemplates a total expenditure of $301,450,000. 
The distinguished engineer at the head of the State Department esti- 
mates the total expenditure at $76,450,000. Engineers, like physicians, 
proverbially differ. You have the estimates of both sides; take your 
choice. 

It has been suggested that as the scheme of the concessiennaires was 
in the throes of a miserable dissolution, they would probably take a 
less sum than $1,200,000; and some comment has been made on the 
statement of the Secretary that he would be willing to pay a ‘‘ good 
round sum’’ to get their rights to the concession. I care not. Iam 
I would not appropriate a dollar in the 
form and manner proposed. Yet it is fair to say that the concessionaires 
have never, so far as I have heard, named a less sum than $1,200,000 
for their alleged interests. 

Mr. PUSEY. Not round enough. 

Mr. BURNES. That is said by my good friend and neighbor from 
Iowa to be not round enough. The kindred people inhabiting my 


| friend’s district and my own—adjoining districts—will never object t 
| millions honestly expended in broad daylight for the general welfare, 
| but one dollar of dark and secret expenditure, or of personal tribute, 
| will become to its supporters as a millstone around the neck to the 


most expert swimmer. 

I shall detain the House but a few moments more. I have fought this 
scheme earnestly, and perhaps warmly. If I have wounded any of my 
good friends on the other side, I beg they will pardon me. I would not 
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do so willfully. I abhor the scheme and denounce it. The impudence 


of these concessionnaires arouses indignation, andI denouncethem. They | 
know they have nothing to sell, but they would gladly sell nothing for | 


$1,200,000 of the money of a people who have honored them and trusted 
them beyond any possible desert. 

The 24th of October next will soon arrive. A little more than three 
concessionnaires. 
ing everywhere before them. Having placed themselves as they had 
fondly hoped across the pathway of their government—an exalted con- 
nection with which gave them the opportunity to secure the concession— 
they have waited in insolent and audacious neglect of their obligations 


to Nicaragua as imaginary obstructionists to the progress of our na- | 


tional and international commerce for the door of the national Treasury 
to be opened to them. They have waited in vain. Only sand is be- 
neath their feet. The calm intelligence of the American people is 
succeeding to and expelling corruption in high places. An erain which, 
under cover of partisan zeal and a pretended patriotism, any scheme 
of plunder was possible has passed away, we trust, forever. The in- 
herent nature and surroundings belonging to every proposition we are 
beginning to consider regardless of the magic power of any great name 
or the productive courtesies and blandishments of any one in great 
station. 

The 24th of October is near at hand; hence the necessity for haste. 
The light of a restored reason is turned upon our action; hence the ne- 
cessify for secrecy. The voice of the people is again the voice of God; 
hence the necessity for concealing, by appropriations to secret-service 
funds, how the public money is expended. 
a word too charitable—have come upon some of the twelve. Forthem, 
surely, this Government is not responsible. Sympathetic as we are we 
can not be expected to relieve them directly or indirectly from the 


Misfortunes—if that is not | 


| Government with a friendly power. 


national Treasury. The twelve concessionnaires of Nicaragua have 
shown enterprise in adventure, but no progress in their undertakings. 
Apostolic in number, they should have exhibited some apostolic results. 
The Administration have been shown, perhaps, apostolic graces not 
séen by us. * Deep in the archives of the State Department, it may be, 


| are unanswerable evidences ) ustifying the honorable Secretary in his en- 
months and the fatal day of the concession will be upon the heads of the | 


Visions of a lost speculation are already materializ- | 


thusiastie campaign for this much coveted appropriation; but ifso, they 
have been deemed too sacred or apostolic to be communicated to the 
mere representatives of the people of the United States! Painful as it 
is to oppose the wishes of the Secretary, disappoint the twelve conces- 
sionnaires, or spoil a scheme so beautiful and fruitful to all save the 
Government and people of this country, we are yet compelled to declare 
that appropriations from the public Treasury must be for the public 
welfare and made plain and open to the eyes of the people. They ab- 
hor secret service and secret-service tunds. They believe we are strong 
enough in the right to demand openly all we are entitled to; and more 
they do not desire usto ask 

We oppose, then, this uicadment and shall continue to oppose it 
with every meansat our coumand. To allowit is a further surrender 
of the Monroe doctrine, a surrender of our traditional continental pol- 
icy. It would be iu violation of one of the solemn treaties of this 
It would be taking $1,450,000 
out ef the public Treasury and giving it to private persons for nothing, 
under the miserable pretense that this Government will undertake to 
build a ship-canal “across Nicaragua at a cost of from $75,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. Beyond all this it would recognize the right of the rep- 
resentatives, the servants, of the people to take the money of their con- 
stituents secretly and expend it secretly without their knowledge or 
consent. To this we can never consent. It is anti-democratic, anti- 
republican, and contrary tothe spirit and genius of our institutions 
[ Applause. ] 
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Deuster, Peter Victor (a Representative from Wisconsin ) 
Bureau of navigation 175. 
Bureau of labor statistics 489. 
Distilled spirits tax extension 35. 


| Dingley, Nelson, jr. (a Representative from Maine ) 


Distilled spirits tax extension 97. 

Dockery, Alerander M. (a Representative from Missouri ) 
Tariff 67. 

Ermentrout, Daniel (a Representative from Pennsylvania ) 
Retirement of trade-dollar 64. 

Ferrell, Thomas M. (a Representative from New Jersey ) 
Bureau of labor statistics 142. 

Fiedler, William J. F. (a Representative from New Jersey ) 
Bureau of labor statistics 98. . 

Pindlay, John V. L. (a Representative from Maryland) 
Baltimore post-office building 332. 
Count of electoral vote 310. 

Green, Wharton J. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Food and drug adulteration 144. 

Guenther, Richard (a Representative from Wisconsin ) 


Bureau of labor statistics 157. 
Retirement of trade-dollar 47. 


Hatch, Herschel H. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Tariff 128. 

Henderson, Thomas J. (a Re presentative from Illinois } 
River and harbor appropriation bill 308. 

Henderson, David B. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Pension laws 133. 

Henley, Barclay (a Representative from California ) 
Porter, Fitz-John 33. 

Hill, William D. (a Representative from Ohio ) 
Tariff 263. 

Hoblitzell, Fetter S. (a Representative from Maryland ) 
River and harbor appropriation bill 478. 

Holman, William S. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Post-Office appropriation bill 13. 

Hopkins, James Il. (a Representative from Pennsylvania ) 
Foreign contract labor 306. 

Houk, Leonidas C. (a Representative frum Tennessee ) 
Pension appropriation bill 152. 

Hunt, Carleton (a Representative from Louisiana) 
Backbone railroad land grant 317. 

James, Darwin R. 
Brooklyn public building site 299. 


a Representative from New York) 


| Jeffords, Liza S. (a Representative from Mississippi ) 
| River and harbor appropriation bill 318. 
Jones, Burr W. (a Representative from Wisconsin) 
Distilled spirits tax extension 66. 
Tariff 206. 
Jones, James H. (a Representative from Texas ) 
Tariff 273. 
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Jones, James K. (a Representalive from Arkansas 
Aid to common schools 332 
Mexican war pensions 22. 

Jordan, Isaac M. (a Representative from Ohio ) 
Educational bills 483. 
Pacitic railroads 344. 

Kasson, John A. (a Representative from Iowa 
Distilled spirits tax extension 114. 

King, J. Floyd (a Representative from Louisiana ) 
Mississippi River floods 21. 

Kleiner, John J. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Bureau of labor statistics 126. 
Mexican war pensions 20. 

Laird, James (a Representative from Nebraska ) 
Foreign contract labor 309. 

Lewis, Edward T. (a Representative from Louisiana) 
Backbone Railroad land grant 395. 

Lowry, Robert (a Representative from Indiana ) 
Chalmers vs. Manning contested-election case 20. 

McCoid, Moses A. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Tariff 202. 

McKinley, JVilliam, jr. (a Representative from Ohio ) 
Tariff 134 
Wallace vs. McKinley contested-election case 415. 

McMillin, Benton (a Representative from Tennessee ) 
Internal-revenue and customs collection districts 496. 
Tariff 179. 

Matson, Courtland C. (a Representative From Indiana ) 
Pension appropriation bill 122. 

Milliken, Seth L. (a Representative from Maine ) 
River and harbor appropriation bill 449. 
Tariff 170. 

Morgan, Charles H. (a Representative from Missouri ) 
Reduction of taxation 168. 

Moulton, Samuel W. (a Representative from Illinois ) 


Jurisdiction of circuit courts 286. 
Tariff 110. 


Oates, William C. (a Representative from Alabama ) 


Mississippi River floods 40. 
Porter, Fitz-John 11. 


Ochiltree, Thomas P. (a Representative from Texas ) 
Consular and diplomatic service 490. 

O'Neill, John J. (a Representative from Missouri ) 
Improvement of Mississippi River 451. 

Oury, Granville IT. (a Delegate from Arizona) 
Territorial courts 120. 

Parker, Abraham X. (a Representative from New York) 
The public domain 374. 

Peelle, Stanton J. (a Representative from Indiana) 
English vs. Peelle contested-election case 241. 

Perkins, Bishop W. (a Representative from Kansas ) 
Distilled spirits tax extension 44. 

Plumb, /’reston B. (a Senator from Kansas) 
American merchant marine 476. 

Randall, Samuel J. (a Representative from Pennsylvania ) 
Herndon, Thomas H. 72. 

Ranney, Ambrose A. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Wallace vs. McKinley contested-election case 257. 

Ray, George W. (a Represcntative from New York} 
River and harbor appropriation bill 272. 

Reese, Seaborn (a Representative from Georgia ) 
Distilled spirits-tax extension 18. 

Robinson, William E. (a Representative from New York) 
Consular and diplomatic appropriation bill 431. 
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Skinner, Charles R. (a Representative from New York) 
Tariff 212. 

Smith, A. Herr (a Representative from Pennsylvania ) 
Retirement of trade-dollars 73. 

Stockslager, Strother M. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Civil pension 44. 
Public buildings 498. 

Stone, Eben F. (a Representative from Massachusetts ) 
River and harbor appropriation bill 320. 

Storm, John B. (a Representative from Pennsylvania ) 
Retirement of trade-dollar 121. 

Sumner, Charles A. (a Representative from California ) 
Bureau of labor statistics 119. 
Chinese immigration 15s. 
Pacific railroads 453. 
Tariff 323. 

Sumner, Daniel H. (a Representative from Wisconsin ) 
Distilled spirits tax extension 47. 
River and harbor appropriation bill 303. 
Tariff. 164. 

Taylor, Joseph D. (a Representative from Ohio ) 
Mexican war pensions 494. 
Pension appropriation bill 57. 
Tariff 220. 

Thomas, John R. (a Representative from Iilinois ) 
Restoration of naval cadets 427. 

Thompson, Philip B., jr. (a Representative from Kentucky ) 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 289. 

Throckmorton, James W. (a Representative from Texas) 
Pacific railroad land grants 425. 

Townshend, Richard W. (a Representative from Illinois ) 
Removal of causes from State courts 350. 

Warner, A. J. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Retirement of trade-dollar 106. 

Warner, Richard (a Representative from Tennessee ) 
Bureau of labor statistics 99. 

Weiler, Luwman H. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Retirement of trade-dollar 115. 

White, John D. (a Representative from Kentucky ) 
River and harbor appropriation bill 451. 
Woman suffrage 25. 

White, Milo (a Represeniative from Minnesota ) 
Tariff 373. 

Wilkins, Beriah (a Representative from Ohio} 
Wool tariff. 

Willis, Allert S. (a Representative from Kentucky ) 
Foreign contract labor 366. 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) public building 452. 

Wilson, William L. (a Representative from West Virginia) 
Tariff 355. 

Winans, John (a Representative from Wisconsin ) 
Distilled spirits tax extension 483. 

Wood, Samuel N. (contestant) 
Wood vs. Peters contested-election case 75. 

Wood, Thoma: J. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Bureau of labor statistics 141. 
Pension laws 143. 
River and harbor, appropriation bill 309. 

Worthington, Nicholas E: (a Representative from Illinois ) 
Bureau of labor statistics 431. , 

York, Tyre (a Representative from Nori! Carolina ) 

“® Distilled spirits tax extension 500. 

Young, Casey (a Representative from Tennessee ) 
Mexican war pensions 402. 
Tariff 160. 
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